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WATERLOO. 

I    AM    proud    to    be    allowed    to    present 
'N.    &   Q.'   with    the    following    extracts 
from   private    letters     on  the    subject  of 
the   most   clearly   decisive    single    battle 
of   the  modern  world.      The  letters  were 
"written  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  the  late  Rev. 
Spencer   Madan,    M.A.    (1791-1851),    for- 
merly   Canon    Residentiary    of    Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  Vicar  of  Batheaston  and 
Twerton  in  the  county  of  Somerset.     He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  Canoneer  Student  in  1810,  and 
graduated  B.A.  (when  he  gained  a  Second 
Class  in  Classics  and  a  First  in  Mathematics) 
in    1813.     Very    shortly  afterwards,    and 
before  he  was  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  at  Brussels  with  the  Duke's  familv 


at    the    time    when     the    stirring    events 
narrated  in  the  letters  were  occurring. 

I  feel  sure  that  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  will 
agree  with  me  in  feeling  most  grateful  to 
the  present  owners  of  the  letters  for  so 
kindly  giving  me  permission  to  print  them 
in  these  pages. 

I. 

[To  his  brother  William.] 

Brussels,  March  20,  1815. 
. . .  .We  heard  about  this  time  last  year 
of  the  appearance  of  Blucher  at  the  gates  of 
Paris  and  of  the  behaviour  of  Napoleon  in 
accepting    his    life    with    the    squireship    of 
Elba.     How  different  is  the   picture  now  ! 
Behold    him    again    at    Paris    preparing  to 
engage  the  world  in  arms  !     When  we  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  landing  at  Antibes — 
"  there  or  thereabouts  " — it  was  the  general 
hope  that  he  would  be  knocked  on  the  head 
by  some  fellow  in  a  village  or  at  the  corner 
of  a  wood,  with  a  rifle  barrel  or  a  brickbat. 
The  Moniteur,  which  was  the  only  intelli- 
gence   which    we    received    except    private 
letters,  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  whole 
enterprise  was  that  of  a  madman,  and  that 
from  the  numerous  desertions  he  must  be 
soon  left  without  a  follower,   and  that  he 
would  be  hunted  like  a  wolf  in  the  mountains. 
Such  was  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  we 
tept  (which  was  the  case  at  Paris,  as  I  have 
informed    by    an    English    gentleman 
who  left  it  the  day  before  Napoleon  entered 
't)  till  the  Moniteur  containing  the  news  of 
•he  King's  flight  and  Boney's   advance  to 
Fontainebleau   arrived.       Private   letters  to 
he  Prince  [of  Orange]  reported  that  he  was 
it  Amiens  with   50,000  men  on  the   22nd, 
and  at  that  time,  24th,  probably  at  Lisle  [sic], 
advancing    towards    Belgium    to    regain    as 
far  as  the  Rhine.     Up  to  this  the  Duke  [of 
Richmond],    who   directs   his   family   as   he 
would  an  army,  thinking  perhaps  that  we 
could  riot  sustain  a  siege  here,  gave  orders 
for  us  to  retire  upon  Antwerp  ;    however, 
upon   hearing   that    40,000    Prussians   were 
arrived  at  Louvain,  he  thought  it  best  to 
stay.     The  consternation  in  this  city  upon 
hearing    the    above    intelligence    respecting 
the  advance  of  Bonaparte  was  inconceivable, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  Guards  being 
ordered    to    march    next    morning    for    the 
frontiers  increased  the  panic.     The  English, 
except  two  or  three  families,  departed  next 
day  for  Antwerp.      Lord   Waterpark*  was 
found  by  F.   Russell  pacing  the  Hall  with 


*  The  third  Baron  Waterpark  (1765-1830). 
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his  whole  family  at  half  past  four  in  the 
morning,  not  a  soul  having  been  in  bed,  and 
all  of  them  considering  Bonaparte  as  all  but 
in  Brussels.  They  had  ordered  horses  at 
four,  which,  it  seemed,  had  not  come.  The 
Guards  marched  at  four  the  same  morning, 
and  Russell  had  called  the  last  thing  before 
marching  for  the  chance  of  finding  a  servant 
up  to  get  his  sword  or  something  that  he  had 
left  a  day  or  two  before.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  we  learned  that  Bonaparte  had 
never  quitted  Paris,  and  that  the  report  had 
been  treacherously  spread  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Louis  quit  Lille.  The  best  of  the 
joke  is  that  four  or  five  days  afterwards 
Lord  Waterpark  sent  over  a  lady,  his  sister- 
in-law,  disguised  in  a  French  costume  and 
travelling  in  a  carriage  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  whose 
possession  Brussels  was,  whether  Boney  was 
here,  and  what  chance  Lord  Waterpark  had 
of  recovering  certain  heavy  packages  he  had 
left  behind.  This  lady  was  recognized, 
notwithstanding  her  disguise,  in  a  shop  by 
one  of  the  Ladies  L.,  and  was  obliged  to 
confess  the  object  of  her  mission,  and 
expressed  surprise  that  any  English  persons 
were  found  still  at  large  in  this  town.  We 
are  all  packed  up  and  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  warning,  but  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  at  the  Duke's  refining  a  little  too 
much,  for  he  is  very  sanguine,  expecting  the 
success  of  the  Allies,  and,  in  short,  of  all  of 
us  being  made  prisoners  should  the  great 
Emperor  make  a  dash  at  Belgium.  Bona- 
parte said  a  few  days  ago  :  "  Je  ^plains 
beaucoup  pour  ces  bons  Bourbons."  We 
have  had  most  of  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family  scampering  through  Belgium  without 
daring  to  look  behind  them..  They  certainly 
have  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  manner 
except  the  king,  and  he  is  little  better  than 
the  rest.  Had  some  individual  shown  spirit 
enough  *,0  fall  in  the  cause,  there  might  have 
been  a  "  civil  {war."  Lord  Wellington  [sic]  is 
appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the  English, 
Prussians,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  and  is 
expected  here  daily .... 

II. 

[To  his  sisters.] 

Brnxelle?,  April  11,  1815. 
... .  .The  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  here 
on  the  4th,  after  having  travelled  near  700 
miles  in  seven  days,  at  least  I  believe  it  is 
about  that  distance  from  Vienna  to  Brux- 
elles.  He  dined  here  on  Thursday  the  6th 
You  may  conceive  the  pleasure  it  gave  me 
to  find  myself  at  the  same  table  with  such  a 


man  as  he  is.  The  company  consisted  of 
the  Hereditary  Prince  General,  Lord  Hill, 
Lord  W.'s  second  in  command,  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  Ambassador  at  this  Court,  Hon. 
Charles  Gordon,*  Secretary  of  Legation,  his 
Brother  Col.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon.  Col. 
Bourg,  aides-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  two  Lady 
Lennoxes,  Lord  March,  and  your  humble 
servant.  Upon  numbering  them  up  to  make 
up  the  fourteen.  I  find  I  have  omitted  Mr. 
apel,  a  man  who  holds  some  high,  office  in 
;he  Prince's  household,  and  wears  the  royal 
ivery,  red  cuffs  and  collar.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  full  of 
run  and  drollery,  and  made  himself  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  company.  When  the  ladies 
retired  he  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  con- 
versation, and  told  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  Bonaparte  and  his  campaigns, 
which  he  had  heard  from  some  of  the  French 
Marshals  during  his  residence  in  Paris.  No 
source  can  be  more  authentic,  and  every  one 
istened  to  him  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  day  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
Badajos,  and  you  may  be  sure  this  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  Duke  appears  to  unite  those  two 
xtremes  of  character  which  Shakespeare 
gives  to  Henry  V.,  the  hero  and  the  trifler. 
You  may  conceive  him  at  one  moment 
commanding  the  Allied  armies  in  Spain,  and 
at  another  sprawling  on  his  back  or  on  all 
fours  upon  the  carpet,  playing  with  a  child. 
His  judgement  is  so  intuitive  that  instant 
decision  follows  perception,  and  consequently, 
as  nothing  dwells  for  a  moment  on  his  mind, 
he  is  enabled  to  get  through  an  infinity  of 
business  without  ever  being  embarrassed  by 
it  or  otherwise  than  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
In  the  drawing-room  before  dinner  he  was 
playing  with  the  children,  who  seemed  to 
look  up  to  him  as  to  one  on  whom  they  might 
depend  for  amusement,  and  when  dinner  was 
announced,  they  quitted  him  with  great 
regret,  saying,  "  Be  sure  you  remember  to 
send  for  us  the  moment  dinner  is  over," 
which  he  promised  he  would  do  and  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  residence  at  Paris  that  impatience  of 
rest  and  love  of  active  life,  which  most 

*  Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  K.C.B., 
and  Col.  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gordon  were  the 
third  and  fourth  sons  respectively  of  George,  Lord 
Haddo  (1764-91),  who  predeceased  his  father,  the  third 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  former  was  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  A.D.C.  to  his  uncle,  Sir  David  Baird, 
and  later  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Waterloo.  See  post,  Letter  IV. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gordon  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  and  died  in  1835, 
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military  men  who  have  seen  service  feel 
more  or  less,  became  more  apparent  daily. 
He  wished  for  a  war  somewhere.  "  Per- 
haps," said  he.  "  Murat  may  prove  trouble- 
some and  an  English  force  be  sent  there," 
little  thinking  at  that  time  of  the  occasion  on 
which  he  should  be  shortly  recalled  to  his 
old  post  of  Commander- in-Chief  of  a  large 
army.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present  of  the 
plan  of  the  Campaign,  the  Allied  forces  under 
the  Duke  will  be  divided  into  two  corps 
d'armee,  one  of  which  will  be  commanded  by 
th^  Prince,  the  other  by  Lord  Hill,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
may  command  a  body  of  reserves.  All  here 
are  sanguine  that  the  Allies  will  be  at  Paris 
in  two  months.  . .  . 

III. 

[To  his  father.] 

Brussels,  June  13,  1815. 

....  The  family  are  at  present  gone  to 
Enghien  to  a  cricket  match  amongst  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Guards,  in  which  the  Duke 
takes  a  part.  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of 
his  fame  as  a  cricketer.  He  was,  I  believe, 
considered  one  of  the  two  best  in  England  ; 
the  ^  other  is  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerc. 
Tho'  on  the  spot,  I  can  give  you  little  news 
with  respect  to  public  affairs  which  you  will 
not  see  sooner  in  the  English  papers.  In 
fact,  we  have  all  along  received  accounts  of 
the  downfall  of  Murat  (omen  hand  malum, 
for  the  imperial  cause)  much  earlier  by  way 
of  England  than  of  Vienna,  and  the  case  is 
the  same  with  reference  to  Paris  intelligence. 
From  Germany  we  have  it  in  its  way  to  you. 
The  latest  is  that  the  Prussians  are  on  the 
Rhine,  and  no  doubt  active  operations  may 
be  expected  very  soon.  The  Allied  force 
which  will  bond  fide  enter  France,  may  be 
safely  computed  at  500,000  (sic)  men/  An 
officer  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had 
observed  many  droves  "of  cattle,  marked 
G.  R.,  which  had  quitted  their  pastures  and 
were  proceeding  to  the  frontiers.  These  he 
conceived  to  be  destined  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  army  on  its  march,  not  whilst  it 
remains  stationary.  English  officers  who 
have  come  from  their  quarters  to  Brussels  to 
make  purchases  for  the  campaign,  &c.,  say 
that  they  have  left  it  for  the  last  time.  A 
Westminster  man  cannot  fail  of  knowing 
people,  go  where  he  will,  and  it  is  curious  to 
think  how  many  old  schoolfellows  I  have 
fallen  in  with,  that  I  have  not  seen  for 
years.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  take 
leave  of  these  brave  fellows,  all  of  whom  it 
is  impossible  that  we  should  see  again. 


Some  must  fall,  and  all  stand  a  chance  of 
it.  Lord  March,  A.D.C.  to  the  Prince 
called  a  few  days  ago  whilst  we  were  at 
dinner,  to  say  they  were  going.  He  shook 
hands  with  every  individual  round  the 
table,  and  departed.  He  has  been  back- 
wards and  forwards  many  times  since  the- 
Prince  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Brain-le- 
Comte,  and  each  time  he  takes  leave  as  if 
the  last.  It  has  this  good  effect  that  the 
Duchess  and  his  sisters,  who  doat  on  him, 
do  not  mind  the  parting  ;  they  say,  "  Oh  ! 
we  shall  see  him  again  in  a  day  or  two.'" 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  three  sons,  some- 
nephews,  and  many  other  relations,  besides 
an  extensive  acquaintance,  amongst  whom 
are  his  Irish  Secretary,  the  Duke  of  Welling-  - 
ton,  and  eight  A.D.C. 's,  engaged  in  this 
business.  The  Secretary  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.*  Lord  G.  Lennox  is  A.D.C.  to 
his  Grace,  Lord  William  to  General  Maitland, 
Lord  W.  met  with  a  fall  about  two  months 
ago,  riding  a  race  at  Enghien.  He  was  taken 
up  for  dead,  but  has  experienced  a  most 
wonderful  recovery.  He  cannot  yet  go  to 
his  duty,  and  is  living  with  us  for  the  present. . 
The  Duke  of  R.'s  offer  of  service  has  been 
declined  by  Ministers,  because  he  is  senior 
to  the  Prince  and  must  therefore  have  a . 
larger  command  than  him.  He  is  very  much  \ 
annoyed  about  it.  Tho'  I  have  given  some 
fairly  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
hostilities  will  soon  commence,  yet  no  one 
would  suppose  it  judging  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  appears  to  be  thinking  of 
anything  else  in  the  world,  gives  a  ball 
every  week,  attends  every  party,  and  par- 
takes of  every  amusement  that"  offers.  He 
took  Lady  Jane  Lennox  (the  youngest  of 
the  four)  to  Enghien  to  the  cricket  match 
and  brought  her  back  at  night,  apparently 
having  gone  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  her.  At  that  time  Bonaparte  was 
said  to  be  at  Maubeuge,  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  off.  The  whole  scene  of  military 
preparations  is  new  to  me  and,  of  course, 
very  interesting.  In  the  Allee  Verte,  which 
is  the  ride  here,  there  were  a  few  evenings 
ago  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Dukes  of  Wellington, 
Berri,  and  Brunswick,  Prince  de  Conde, 
Blucher,  &c.,  &c. 

ALAN  STEWART. 

(To  be.  concluded.) 


*  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  1807-13,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  Chief  Secretary  in  1807.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  former  continued  playfully  to 
call  the  latter  his  Secretary  still. 
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FOLK-LORE   OF   CYPRUS. 
(Concluded    from    US.    xi.    488.) 

PARTICULAR  foods  are  "  by  custom  "  only 
•eaten  at  particular  times.  During  the  Lent 
and  Advent  fasts  snails  are  much  eaten, 
boiled  and  mixed  into  a  pilaf  of  rice.  But 
.although  the  natives  eat  garden  snails,  shell- 
fish are  practically  unknown  as  an  article  of 
food.  A  kind  of  caviar  is  also  prepared  for 
the  fasting  periods,  but  never  eaten  at  other 
times.  The  native  cuisine  is  of  the  most 
'limited  kind,  and -seems  to  consist  of  the 
eternal  greasy  stew  of  mutton  and  vegetables, 
without  variety  in  flavour  or  materials. 
Cold  meat  is  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
Cypriot,  and  he  eats  a  plate  of  boiled  beans 
in  oil  during  the  fasting  days  only.  Goats- 
milk  cheese  is  also  eaten  at  all  times  except 
during  Lent  and  Advent.  William  Turner 
in  his  'Travels,'  published  in  1815,  refers  to 
the  peasants  of  Cyprus,  who  have  a  curious 
superstition  which  prevents  them  from  eating 
the  flesh  of  oxen,  cows,  or  calves,  or  drinking 
cows'  milk.  He  supposes  this  superstition 
to  have  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, when  the  island  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts this  prejudice  against  beef  and  cows' 
milk  still  continues,  although  in  the  towns 
a  taste  for  veal  and  butter  is  certainly 
increasing. 

I  may  add  a  few  notes  as  to  popular  super- 
stitions with  regard  to  good  fortune  or  the 
contrary.  When  a  funeral  passes  down  a 
street  the  house  servants  throw  a  cup  of 
Water  on  the  doorsill  of  each  house  before 
which  the  body  is  carried.  When  any  one 
leaves  home  on  a  journey,  no  brushing-up  or 
cleaning  of  the  floor  may  take  place  "  behind 
him,"  but  such  necessities  must  be  deferred 
until  the  morrow.  To  spill  oil  is  of  bad 
augury,  but  to  upset  wine  is  a  good  sign,  if 
the  direction  which  it  takes  is  observed. 
Upsetting  salt  or  pepper  brings  about  a 
quarrel.  One  should  never  pass'  in  front  of  any 
one  asleep  ;  and  to  move  the  feet  about  after 
one  is  seated  is  supposed  to  presage  evil. 

There  are  several  words  which,  although 
understood,  are  never  used  if  another  ex- 
pression, or  the  form  omoloitos  ("it  is  under- 
stood"), can  be  substituted  for  them.  For 
example,  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  word 
"bilious"  is  used  to  a  person  suffering  from 
colic,  he  will  be  prevented  from  vomiting, 
however  much  he  may  desire  it. 

Magic  and  exorcism — the  one  to  counter- 
act the  other — are  freely  practised  and 
believed  in.  Professional  magicians  are  to 


be  found  in  all  corners  of  the  island,  enjoying 
more  or  less  reputation  for  all  the  various 
services  which  such  people  usually  perform 
in  an  ignorant  community. 

The  manner  in  which  religious  shrines 
come  into  existence,  not  only  in  the  primitive 
Levant,  but  elsewhere,  is  often  very  curious . 
A  priesthood  compelled  to  maintain  its 
existence  with  difficulty  amidst  poverty 
and  ignorance,  crushed  beneath  the  exactions 
of  an  alien  government,  appears  unable  to 
control  superstitious  developments  among  its 
people,  or  prevent  the  frauds  and  impostures 
to  which  all  religions  are  susceptible. 

In  Cyprus,  as  in  other  districts  of  the 
Levant,  may  be  found  private  speculative 
shrines  within  the  houses  of  the  people. 
These  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  chamber 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  an  eikon.  In 
Nicosia  there  is  to  be  seen,  within  a  small 
ordinary  room,  an  eikon  in  embossed  silver 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  two 
heads  of  Virgin  and  Angel  being  painted  ; 
its  box-like  frame  is  surrounded  by  tawdry 
curtains  and  a  number  of  wax  candles,  and 
in  front  of  it  hangs  a  lighted  lamp.  The  wall 
on  which  the  eikon  hangs  is  also  festooned 
with  a  string  of  small  gilt  coins,  bracelets, 
beads,  &c.,  and  little  figures  in  silver,  all  of 
which  are  evidently  votive  offerings.  Amongst 
its  decorations  are  also  flowers  and  sprays 
of  orange-blossom.  Beneath  the  eikon  is  a 
small  closed  box  for  money  offerings. 

As  is  here  described,  such  a  shrine, 
containing  a  wonder  -  working  picture,  is 
intended  to  attract  worshippers  for  medico - 
religious  purposes  ;  their  offerings  go  to  the 
owner  of  the  eikon,  who  in  this  particular 
instance  claims  that  it  was  painted  by  an 
ancestor  in  Smyrna  two  hundred  years  ago, 
who  was  a  very  holy  man.  In  course  of 
time,  with  additional  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  some  speculating  "  puppa,"  this  shrine 
will  develope  into  a  frequented  church,  or 
even  a  monastery. 

"Piles  of  stones  are  built  up  and  still  venerated 
on  the  sites  of  hundreds  of  churches  which  have 
long  ago  fallen  into  ruins,  and  the  Cypriote  is 
never  at  a  loss  to  ascribe  the  holy  spot  to  a  par- 
ticular saint.  On  the  patron's  festival  a  little 
incense  is  still  burnt  there,  and  the  ashes  placed 
on  the  altar  in  a  potsherd.  When  no  stone  of  the 
walls  remains  upon  another,  loose  stones  are  col- 
lected and  piled  up  rudely  in  the  outline  of  a 
church." — Hogarth's  '  Devia,'  p.  30. 

So  strongly  rooted  is  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  holy  eikons  in  cases  of  sickness, 
that  St.  George  seems  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite,  in  some  of  her 
attributes,  appears  under  the  form  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 
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To  cure  some  infant  malady  a  little  girl 
known  to  the  writer  was  taken  to  the  village 
church  and  made  to  sleep  in  a  bed  within 
the  sacred  building,  whilst  her  father  watched 
beside  her  during  the  night.  Another  girl 
afflicted  with  a  serious  complaint  used  to 
visit  an  old  church  in  Morfu,  escorted  by  a 
companion  of  the  same  age,  and  was  solemnly 
led,  hand  in  hand,  round  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  beginning  along  the  north  side  and 
round  by  the  west  end.  Finally  a  half 
piastre  was  carefully  pushed  beneath  the 
south  door  of  the  rustic  temple. 

Sleeping  within  churches  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Levant,  not  only  for  a  medico -re- 
ligious purpose,  but  also  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  in.  lieu  of  other  accommodation. 

The  singular  custom  of  festooning  the 
outside  of  a  village  church  with  a  few  strands 
of  cotton  yarn  is  differently  interpreted  by 
natives.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  chief  intention  of  the  custom  is  to  ward 
off  or  cure  sickness  of  an  epidemic  kind. 
According  to  one  theory,  it  is  intended  to 
act  as  an  enchanted  or  quarantine  cordon 
against  the  invasion  of  the  community  by 
the  forces  of  the  Evil  One. 

These  few  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  new  fellow-subjects,  which 
may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  what  manner 
of  men  they  are,  are  of  course  tinged  with 
the  peculiar  religiosity  of  their  nature.  It 
will  therefore  not  be  inappropriate  to 
conclude  with  an  interesting  quotation 
from  Di  Cesnola's  'Cyprus,'  where  the 
great  explorer  of  the  island  in  the  60' s  and 
70's  of  the  last  century  gives  an  account 
of  a  common  enough  experience  in  anv 
part  of  the  island  : — • 

"  Enjoying  the  solitude  in  which  I  believed 
myself,  and  while  climbing  a  jutting  rock  in  order 
to  reach  the  largest  portion  of  a  standing  wall,  I 
was  startled  by  the  voice  of  a  man  reading  aloud 
in  a  nasal,  unbroken  tone.  I  coughed,  and  the 
sound  immediately  ceased,  but  after  a  moment 
proceeded  as  before.  Upon  reaching  the  wall  I 
found  a  Greek  priest  reading  to  some  nine  or  ten 
stonecutters.  I  made  a  sign  to  the  priest  (who 
on  my  appearance  had  stopped)  to  proceed,  and, 
uncovering  my  head,  waited  a  little  way  off  until 
the  prayer  was  over.  Upon  its  termination  the 
men  dispersed,  and  I  approached  the  priest  to 
make  some  inquiries,  and  from  the  old  man's  lips 
gathered  the  following  story : — '  Formerly  a 
church  stood  where  are  now  these  few  ruins — a 
very  long  time  ago,  more  than  200  years  ago  !  ' 
The  old  priest  eyed  me  askance  as  he  said  this, 
fearing  my  archaeological  knowledge  might 
dispute  such  remote  antiquity  ;  but  the  building 

was  even  more  ancient  than  he  imagined A 

mass  of  rubbish  and  stones,  with  here  and  there 
a  piece  of  wall  a  few  feet  high,  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  the  spot  ;  but  a  priest  comes  every  Mon- 
day in  the  year  at  break  of  day  to  pray  among 


the  stones.  Before  ascending  the  hill  he  rings  a* 
handbell,  and  those  peasants  who  wish  gather  there- 
together  for  prayer.  The  early  morning,  the 
earth  still  bathed  in  dew,  the  sun  just  rising,, 
throwing  its  glories  over  sea  and  land,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  hour,  the  profound  tranquillity,  that 
reigned  around  where  nought  met  the  eye  that 
told  of  man,  fitted  so  well  with  the  scene  of  prayec' 
and  the  legend  I  had  just  been  listening  to,  that 
a  melancholy  charm  invested  these  simple  ruins' 
for  a  moment,  which  more  pretentious  ones,  at  a. 
different  hour,  would  have  failed  to  convey." 

GEO.  JEFFERY,  F.S. A.- 
Cyprus. 

JOHN  HARDY,  WINCHESTER  SCHOLAR,  heads 
the  roll  for  1549,  entering  the  College  at  the- 
age  of  12,  from,  Farnham  (Kirby,  '  Winchester 
Scholars,'  p.  128).  Proceeding  to  New 
College  in  due  course,  he  was  removed  from 
his  Fellowship  in  1562  by  the  see  of 
Winchester  for  recusancy.  After  that  we- 
lose  sight  of  him  for  twenty-one  years.  In. 
1583  two  Catholic  laymen  were  executed 
for  their  religion,  John  Body  and  John  Slade,. 
the  former  being  a  Wykehamist  twelve- 
years  younger  than  Hardy.  For  what  i& 
known  of  them  see  'Lives  of  the  English 
Martyrs,'  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  (Longmans 
&  Co.,  1914),  at  pp.  1-21.  A  disputation 
which  they  held  at  Winchester  with  the 
Dean  of  Winchester,  Laurence  Humphrey,. 
D.D.,  and  the  Warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege, Thomas  Bilson,  D.D.,  after  they  had 
twice  been  condemned  to  death  (at  Andover 
in  April,  and  at  Winchester  on  19  August),, 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  and  several  months  elapsed  before- 
their  deaths,  Slade  suffering  at  Winchester  on 
30  Oct.,  and  Body  at  Andover  2  Nov.,  1583. 

A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  Michael- 
mas in  that  year  one  Eustace  Mocne  of 
Farnham,  gentleman,  was  entertaining  divers 
guests  at  dinner.  When  dinner  was  over 
or  during  dinner  one  of  the  guests,  Peter 
Hampden,  gentleman,  alluded  to  the  dis- 
putation lately  held  at  Winchester;  and  after 
dinner  another  guest,  the  Vicar  of  Farnham, 
Peter  German,  fetched  a  copy  of  Eusebius, 
whose  words  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaeahad  been  a  point  in  the  dispu- 
tation .  Hardy  then  translated  the  passage  word 
for  word,  and  said  that  he  thought  that  Body 
and  Slade  were  correct  in  their  interpretation 
of  it.  No  immediate  result  followed,  for  the- 
Vicar  "  shortly  fell  lame,  and  so  lay  for  the- 
space  of  a  whole  quarter  of  the  year."  No- 
sooner,  however,  had  he  recovered  the  use  ol 
his  legs  than  he  made  his  way  to  Guildford 
and  laid  an  information  against  Hardy 
before  the  local  justices,  Sir  William  More, 
George  More,  and  Laurence  Stoughton.  They 
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•examined  Hardy,  German,  and  Hampden  on 
9  Jan.,  1583/4,  and  committed  Hardy  to 
•ward,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  to  ask  what  they  were  to  do 
with  him  (Catholic  Record  Society,  vol.  v. 
;pp.  47-50). 

Nine  years  afterwards  "  John  Hardie,  of 
Farnham,  gent.,"  is  mentioned  among  the 
recusants  in  Surrey  remaining  at  liberty 
0  Cal.  Cecil  MSS.,'  vol.  iv.  p.  272).  Any  further 
particulars  about  John  Hardy  would  be 
welcome. 

Stephen  Hardye,  who  entered  Winchester 
'College  in  1553  from  Farnham,  aged  13,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  New  College  Fellowship 
.in  1563  for  non-residence,  was  probably  a 
brother.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"  Two  BAZES  OF  GINGER."  —  In  '  King 
:Henry  IV.,'  Part  I.,  the  second  Carrier  says  : 
•"I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes 
•of  ginger  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing 
Cross."  The  glossary  of  the  Handy- Volume 
edition  gives  "  Raze,  race,  of  ginger,  a  root 
of  ginger."  This  does  not  seem  satisfactory  ; 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  ginger  would  be  but  a 
:  small  parcel  to  send  by  carrier  along  with 
a  gammon  of  bacon.  I  turn  to  Prof.  Skeat's 
'  Dictionary,'  and  find  the  glossary  justified  ; 


*  N.E.D.  '  also  refers  "  raze  "  to  "  race,"  a 
:root,  of  ginger. 

The  similarity  of  the  two  words  has,  I 
believe,  misled  these  two  authorities.  The 
-clue  to  the  meaning  of  "  raze  "  will  be  found 
on  the  '  N.E.D.'  under  "  raziere,"  referred 
to  "  raser,  a  dry  measure  containing  about 
four  bushels."  I  follow  the  clue  in  Littre, 
where  I  find  "  rasiere "  to  have  been  a 
measure  of  a  little  more  than  a  bushel,  so 
called  from  being  struck,  mesure  rase  (cf. 
^  race-measure,"  '  E.D.D.').  But  Mistral's 
<4Tresor '  brings  me  nearer  still,  for  the 

ras  "  is  a  southern  measure  sometimes  used 
for  corn,  but  especially  for  walnuts  and 
almonds :  dous  cent  ras  *  d'amelo,  two 
hundred  razes  (bushels)  of  almonds. 

It  seems  probable  then  that  the  raze  of 
ginger  was  a  frail  or  rush  basket,  such  as  has 
been  used  from  1216  ('  N.  &  Q.',  9  S.  vii.  33) 
to  the  present  day  for  dried  fruits,  and 
holding  about  a  bushel,  thirty-two  to 
seventy  -  five  pounds  ('  N.E.D.').  From 
being  imported  in  such  a  package,  the  term 

race-ginger"  ('E.D.D.')  would  have  been 
used  to  distinguish  root-ginger  from  the 
ground  spice,  much  more  probably  than 
irom  the  ginger  having  been  scraped 


('  E.D.D.'),  or  from  its  being  the  root,  raiz» 
of  the  plant.  "  Raze  "  and  "  rase  "  seem, 
then  to  be  ambiguous  terms,  denoting,  the 
former  an  original  package  of  ginger,  the 
latter  a  piece  of  ginger  from  such  a  package. 

EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 
Les  Cycas,  Cannes. 

W.  H.  DUIGNAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  AD- 
DENDUM. (See  US.  xi.  373,  461.) — Since 
the  compilation  of  the  above  bibliography 
the  following  have  been  found  : — 

1881. 
The   Ethics   of   John   Buskin. —  Walsall   Observer, 

17  Sept. 

1887. 
On   the   Social   and   Political   Teaching   of   John 

Buskin. —  Walsall  Observer,  19  March. 

1897. 

Place-Names. —  Moorlands  News,  16  Sept. 
Place-Naraes. —  Leek  and  Moorlands  News,  6  Oct. 
Place-Names. — Staffordshire  Advertiser,  5  Nov. 

The  following  is  undated  and  was  privately 
printed  : — 
Walsall  Postal  Arrangements  in  1795. 

Now  that  the  above  additions  are  being 
made,  perhaps  it  is  advisable  for  the  benefit 
of  future  writers  to  state  that  many  manu- 
script notebooks,  &c.,  by,  and  valuable 
letters  written  to,  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Duignan  (by  the  late  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat 
and  other  scholars),  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  son,  Carl  Duignan. 

A.  S.  WHITFIELD. 

High  Street,  Walsall. 

"To  GO  WEST."  —  Attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  use  of  this  euphemism  (  =  "  to 
die  ")  in  the  letters  of  soldiers  at  the  front. 
The  following  appears  to  be  an  Elizabethan 
parallel :  '  Looke  about  You  '  (1600),Malone 
Society's  reprint,  11.  51-3  : — 
Skinke.  Is  there  no  tricke  in  this  ?  Ha,  let  ma 

see? 

Or  doe  they  know  already  I  am  he  ? 
If  they  doe  so,  faith,  westward  then  with  Skinke. 

Which  seems  to  mean  "  it  is  [all  up  with 
Skinke. '  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

Sheffield. 

AN  INGENIOUS  EPITAPH.  —  The  following 
epitaph  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  literary 
exercise  than  a  real  epitaph.  I  copy  it  from 
MS.  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  octavo  entitled : — 

"  The  Family-Dictionary  ;  or,  Houshold  Com- 
panion (2nd  edition),  by  William  Salmon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physick.  London,  Printed  forH.  Rhodes, 
at  the  Star,  the  Corner  of  Bride-Lane  in  Fleet- 
street  ;  and  sold  by  B.  Clavel  at  the  Peacock 
against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet-street, 
1696." 
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The  book  appears  to  have  belonged 
•originally  to  one  William  Bromley,  but  the 
MS.  is  not  in  his  handwriting.  I  have  tran- 
scribed the  spelling  exactly.  The  right-hand 
side  of  the  page  is  slightly  mutilated,  so  that 
three  lines  are  incomplete.  In  the  first  line 

I  suppose  "  Grimes  "  was  the  name.     In  the 
fifth  from  the  end,  "fire  "  or  some  equivalent 
iias  been  inadvertently  omitted. 

Epitaph. 

Here  cool  the  ashes  of  Mulciber  Grim .... 

Late  of  this  parish,  blacksmith  ; 
He  was  born  in  Seacoal  Lane  and  bred 

at  Hammersmith. 
From  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  much  addicted 

to  vices, 

and  was  often  guilty  of  forgery. 
Having    some    talents     for    Irony,    he     therfore 

produced 

many  heats  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
"Which  he  usually  increased  by  blowing  up  the  coal. 

This  rendered  him  so  unpopular, 
That  when  he  found  it  nessary  to  adopt  cooling 

mea(sures) 

His  conduct  was  general  accompanied  with  a  hiss. 
Tho'  he  sometimes  prov'd  a  warm  friend,  Yet, 

where  his 
Tntrest  was  concern'd,  he  made  it  a  constant  rule 

to  strike  while  the  Iron  was  hot ; 
Eegaurdless  of  the  injury  he   might  do   therby  : 
And  when  he  had  any  matter  of  moment  upon  the 

anvill, 

He  seldom  fail'd  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

Among  the  numberless  instances  that  might 

be  given  of  the  cruelty  of  his 

disposition,  it  need  only 

be  mentioned, 
That  he  was  the  means  of  hanging  many  of  the 

innocent 
Family   of    the    Bells,   Under   the    idle  pretence 

of  keeping  them  from  Jang(ling) 
And  put  great  numbers  of  the  hearts  of  steel  into 

the  hottest  flames, 
Merely  (as  he  declar'd)  to  soften  the  obduracy  of 

their  tempers. 
At  length  after  passing  a  long  life  in  the  commission 

of  these 

Black  actions,  his  fire  being  exausted, 
And  his  Bellows  worn  out,  He  was  filed  of  to  that 

place 
Where  only  the  fervid  [?]  of  his  own  forge  can  be 

exceeded, 

Declaring  with  his  last  puff  that 
"  Man  is  born  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards." 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

"  LA  GARDE  MEURT,  MAIS  NE  SE  BEND 
PAS." — One  of  the  favourite  errors  of  crowds 
is  to  attribute  well-known  sayings  to  famous 
men.  The  Times,  on  the*  centenary  of 
Waterloo,  threw  fresh  light  on  the  above 
saying  by  publishing  a  letter  written  at 

II  P.M.   on   the   evening   of   the   battle  by 
Capt.  Digby  Mackworth  of  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
A.D.C.  to  General  Hill.     This  shows  that  the 


epigram  was  contemporary,  but  the  Captain 
quotes  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it 
was  a  phrase  already  familiar.  He  says  : — 
"  They  [la  vieille  garde]  crowded  instinctively 
behind  each  other  to  avoid  a  fire  which  was 
intolerably  dreadful ;  still  they  stood  firm,  '  La 
Garde  meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend  pas.'  For  half  an 
hour  this  horrible  butchery  went  on,"  &c. 

Up  to  now  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
the  saying  had  been  summed  up  by  that 
careful  scholar  the  late  W.  F.  H.  King  in 
his  '  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations ' 
(third  edition,  1904).  On  p.  159  he  says  : — 

"  Legendary  speech  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Pierre 
Jacques,  Baron  de  Cambronne,  and  General  of 
division  at  Waterloo,  when  summoned  to  surrender 
with  the  remains  of  the  Imperial  Guard  by  Col. 
Hugh  Halkett,  King's  German  Legion.  At  a 
banquet  given  in  his  honour  at  Xantes  (1835), 
Cambronne  himself  publicly  disavowed  the  saying, 
which  he  further  showed  to  be  contradicted  by 
facts.  '  In  the  first  place,'  he  would  remark,  '  we 
did  not  die,  and,  in  the  second,  we  did  surrender.' 
Others  have  pretended  that  Cambronne's  actual 
reply  consisted  of  a  single  word  (Us  cinq 
lettres),  more  forcible  than  polite,  which  V.  Hugo 
had  the  courage  to  print  in  full  in  'Les  Mise'- 

rables'  (vol.  »i-  Bk.  1,  ch.  15) Of  the  various 

solutions  of  the  question,  that  of  Fournier 
['  L'Esprit  dans  1'histoire,'  pp.  412-15]  seems  the 
most  probable — that  the  mot  was  invented  the 
night  of  the  battle  by  Rougemont,  a  noted  jaiseur 
de  mots,  then  correspondent  of  the  Independent, 
in  which  it  appeared  the  next  day,  being  repeated 
in  the  Journal  Gineral  de  France  on  June  24." 

Fournier's  explanation  must  now  be 
considered  incorrect,  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  an  English  A.D.C.  could  have  seen 
a  French  newspaper  correspondent  before 
11  P.M.  on  the  evening  of  the  battle.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  phrase,  current  in  the 
French  army,  that  Rougemont  first  crystal- 
lized in  print.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  discover  the  originator  of  a  phrase  that 
flies  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Shall  we  ever 
know  if  Talleyrand  said  :  "  C'est  plus  qu'un 
crime,  c'est  une  faute  "  ;  or  if  Pitt's  last 
words  were  :  "  My  country  !  O,  my 
country  !"  or  :  "  Bring  me  one  of  Bellamy's 
pork  pies"  ?  DE  V.  PA  YEN-PAYNE. 

49,  JXevern  Square. 

FAULTS  OF  INDEX-MAKING.  (See  7  S.  x. 
344.)  —  I  here  call  attention,  not  to  curio- 
sities mainly  ludicrous,  but  to  those  blunders 
which  constantly  occur  through  sheer 
stupidity.  A  palmary  example  occurs  in 
North's  '  Lives,'  1742,  viz.,  "  Assertions, 
some  impudent  ones  of  the  Faction."  How 
this  could  help  any  living  soul  to  find  what 
he  wanted  is  beyond  my  power  of  guessing. 
And  a  correspondent  in  1890  quoted  ;'  Dis- 
graceful Act,"  "Fatal  Storm,"  and  "Rather 
uncommon  for  Females "  from  Palmer's 
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*  Index  to  The  Times '  :  the  last  of  which,  I 
must  acknowledge,  beats  even  my  pet 
instance  of  1742. 

An  index-maker  ought  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  an  index-consulter,  and  to  look 
for  those  salient  points  which  give  character 
to  an  incident  or  a  paragraph.  The  making 
of  indexes  does  not  require  a  high  order  of 
talent ;  but  it  calls  for  perception,  and  a 
sense  of  order,  and  good  common  sense.  So 
far  as  one  can  judge,  this  useful  work  is  toe- 
frequently  committed  to  the  lower  grade  of 
literary  hacks,  and  is  poorly  paid  for.  One 
remedy  would  be  for  reviewers  to  comment 
on  such  pieces  of  incompetency  as  are  here 
cited,  and  not  to  cease  until  the  nuisance  is 
abated. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  Punch  includes 
the  first  half  of  the  memorable  year  1848.  It 
contains  items  relating  to  Richard  Cobden, 
Bishop  Hampden,  Joseph  Hume,  Lamartine, 
Archbishop  MacHale  of  Tuam,  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  Sibthorp,  not  one  of  whose  names  is 
indexed.  Under  "T"  we  find  "To  the 
Unemployed  "  ;  under  "  W"  "We  beg  to 
Apologize"  and  "What  can  be  done  with 
Ireland  ?  "  On  p.  104  there  is  an  interesting 
picture  by  Doyle,  in  a  group,  of  Pius  IX.  in 
the  early  days  of  his  pontificate.  This,  of 
course,  is  unindexed. 

There  should  be  room  in  London  for  a 
place  where  indexing  would  be  contracted 
for  and  done  in  a  thorough  manner.  But  a 
really  careful  author  will  in  most  cases  do 
his  own  indexing. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 


(gomes. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ARMES     ET    3CUSSONS     ANGLAIS     A 
LA    CATHEDRALS    DE    BAYONNE. 

1°.  LE=5  Armes  d' Angle terre  :  de  gueules  d 
3  leopards  d'or,  Tun  sur  Vaulre,  se  trouvent  a 
la  Pre  travee  de  la  grande  nef ,  a  la  6e  travee 
du  collateral  norcl,  a  la  6e  travee  du  collateral 
sud,  et  a  1'arc  transversal  nord. 

2\  La  6e  travee  de  la  grande  nef  porte  : 
Ecarteli  de  France  et  d Anglet^rre.  C'est  un 
ecu  ecartele  aux  1  et  4  d'aziir  a  trois  fleurs 
de  lys  d'or  et  aux  2  et  3  de  gueules  a  trois 
leopards  d'or. 


3°.  A  la  3e  travee  du  collateral  sud  on. 
voit  trois  leopards  contournes  Tun  sur 
lautre. 

4°.  A  la  nervure  du  transept  parait  un 
roi  ou  prince  anglais  (Edward  II.  qu  III., 
vers  1320-30). 

Apres  ces  quatre  ecus,  dont  1'origine- 
certainement  appartient  a  1'Angleterre,  je 
voudrais  demander  aux  lecteurs  de  '  X.  &  Q-' 
s'ils  pourraient  m'  aider  a  definir  tres- 
exactement  les  cinq  clefs  de  voute  suivantes. 
Representeraient-elles  les  ecussons  de  quelque 
general  ou.de  quelque  gouverneur  anglais  en 
Aquitaine,  de  1152  a  1451  ? — epoque  de  la. 
domination  anglaise  dans  notre  pays  et  de- 
la  construction  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Bayonne^ 

1°.;  A  la  7e  travee  du  collateral  sud,  au- 
dessus  de  la  petite  rosace  du  fond,  trois  tete*: 
de  cheval,  posees  en  profit  2  et  1. 

2°.  A  la  5e  travee  de  la  grande  nef,. 
d'azur  d  un  ours  d'or  passant  devant  un 
arbre  de  sinople  charge  de  fruits  d'or  et 
accoste..  de  deux  croix  patees  et  banderolle& 
de  meme. 

3°.  Entre  la  5e  et  la  6e  travee  de  la  grande- 
nef,  a  1'arc  doubleau  :  un  leopard  d'or 
passant  sur  arbre,  pied  de  vigne  (?),  aw 
naturel. 

4°.  A  1'arc  doubleau  qui  separe  la  3e  et  la. 
4e  travee  du  collateral  sud,  deux  animaux 
Vun  sur  Vautre. 

5°.  A  1'arc  doubleau  qui  separe  les  2e  et 
3e  travees  du  collateral  nord,  deux  animaux: 
fantastiques. 

CHANOINE  DARANATZ, 
Secretaire  de  Mgr.  1'Eveque  de  Bayonne- 


TALMA  AS  HAMLET. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  where  this  portrait,  by  James  Lonsdaler 
now  is  ?  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1818. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

FIGURE  SUBJECTS  BY  JAMES  LONSDALE. — 
I  am  anxious  to  trace  the  following,  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution  in  the  years  shown  :. 

1.  A  Page  to  Fitzwalter  (1816). 

2.  Hermione  (1817). 

3.  Retirement  (1822). 

4.  Student  drawing  from  Bust  of  Michael 
Angelo  (1825). 

5.  The  Chymist  (1827). 

6.  An  Artist  in  his  Studio  (1835). 

7.  A  Game  at  Chess  (1837). 

No.  6  (or  a  replica)  was  shown  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1835. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
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SMITH  OF  BOWLDOWN  :  JENNEB  FAMILY. 
(See  11  S.  i.  488.) — I  inquired  at  the  above 
reference  :  Who  was  Smith  of  Bowldown  ? 
Jenner  was  of  Marston,  Wilts  ;  is  Bowldown 
in  Wilts  or  Gloucestershire  ?  I  find  in 
'  Three  Oxfordshire  Parishes,'  by  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  Oxford  Historical  Society,  1884, 
p.  358,  a  sketch  pedigree  of  Smith  of  Glouces- 
tershire : — 

Thomas  Smith=T=daughter  of  Thomas  Standard, 
of  Kidlington. 


Humphrey  Smith=f  Mary,  ye  dau.  of  ner, 

of  Gloucestershire. 


Thomas  Smith,=fthe  dau.  of  Low,  of  Thrup  and  of 
of  Kidlington.  I       Gt.  Milton  in  Oxfordshire. 


r 

Thomas. 


William.  Molly. 

At  p.  88  of  the  same  work  there  is  another 
pedigree  where  Humphrey  Smith  is  shown 
to  be  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Smith,  but 
this  does  not  give  his  marriage,  the  whole 
particulars  being :  "  Humphrey,  buried  at 
Kidlington,  1716,  aged  44.  High  Sheriff," 
with  a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  he  matri- 
culated at  Wadham  College,  17  Nov.,  1690, 
aged  17.  Can  the  missing  surname,  as  above, 
of  his  wife  Mary,  have  been  Jenner  ? 

R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 
Sandgate. 

.  TIMOTHY  CONSTABLE.  (See  US.  xi.  150.) 
— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  give  me 
any  information  relating  to  the  ancestors  of 
Timothy  Constable,  wTho  married  on  13  Jan., 
1736/7,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Westminster, 
Elizabeth  Hunting,  and  who  was  buried 
at  Melford,  Suffolk,  in  March,  1750.  The 
marriage  certificate  reads  as  follows  : — 

"Timothy  Constable  of  Bradfield  Combust  in  ye 
County  of  Suffolk  and  Elizabeth  Hunting  of  this 
p.  L.A.B.C.  1736/7." 

CLIFFORD  C.  WOOLLABD. 

PEGLEB  AND  HETTY  PEGLEB'S  TUMP.— 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  derivation  of  the 
surname  of  Pegler  ?  There  was  formerly  a 
family  of  Pegler  living  in  and  about  Easting- 
ton  in  Gloucestershire.  There  the  name  was 
comparatively  common,  but  I  have  never 
found  it  elsewhere.  In  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Uley  is  the  prehistoric  tumulus 
well  known  to  archaeologists  as  Hetty 
Pegler's  Tump.  This  adjoins  the  ancient 
camp  of  Uley  Bury.  Is  there  any  tradition 
associating  a  person  of  this  name  with  the 
mound  ?  ABTHUB  HAYWABD. 


WELTJE. — I  am  compiling  an  article  for 
a  local  magazine  about  this  person,  the 
cook  and  financial  adviser  to  the  Regent. 
Where  can  I  get  any  facts  about  him  ? 

WILLIAM  BULL. 

Vencourt,  Kin?  Street,  Hammersmith. 
[See  10  S.  xii.  167,  239,  293,  352,  412,  466.] 

HAGGATT  AND  BARNARD,  ENGLISH 
CONSULS  AT  ALEPPO.  —  1 .  Can  any  genea- 
logist tell  me  the  relation,  if  any,  between 
John  Haggatt  of  Bristol  (born  1627,  Middle 
Temple  11  Dec.,  1645),  Chief  Justice  of 
Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke,  and 
Bartholomew  Haggatt,  Consul  in  Aleppo 
1614-15  ?  Further  particulars  regarding  the 
latter  are  sought.  A  John  Haggatt,  born 
1565,  matriculated  at  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford, 
24  Nov.,  1581. 

2.  Information  is  also  required  concerning 
Edward  Barnard,  appointed  English  Consul 
in  Aleppo  25  Oct.,  1638  (vide  11  S.  xi. 
254).  H.  C.  B. 

PBICE  :  ROBINS  :  BULKELEY  :  KIBKMAN. 
— Catherine  Price  married  7  Nov.,  1732, 
Valentine  Robins,  by  whom  she  had  issue  a 
daughter  Catherine  Robins,  married  (Col.) 
Philip  Bulkeley,  by  whom  she  had,  with  other 
issue,  a  daughter  Joseph  a  Bulkeley,  who 
married  (Col.)  Kirkman,  by  whom  she  had 
issue  a  daughter  Josepha  Kirkman.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  branch  of 
the  Bulkeley  family  they  belonged. 

LEONARD  C.  PBICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

'  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.' — I  have  heard 
that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  wrote  the  Preface 
to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  *  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  Can  any  correspondent  verify  this, 
giving  date  of  publication  ?  T.  P.  C. 

CBAWFOBD,  ACTOB. — Crawford  the  actor 
was  the  third  husband  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
Barry.  According  to  '  The  Dramatic  Mirror ' 
he  was  "  bred  an  attorney  and  afterwards 
became  a  barrister."  His  marriage  took 
place  about  the  year  1780,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  the  exact  date.  When  did  he  die  ? 
He  survived  his  wife,  whose  death  occurred 
in  1801.  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

WILLIAM  SHELDON. — This  gentleman  was 
one   of    the   trustees    of   the   Pantheon    in 
Oxford  Street  in  1791.     Was  he  a  member  of 
the  Warwickshire  family  of  that  name  ? 
HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

JAMES  BBOGDEN. — James  Brogden  was 
M.P.  for  Launceston  in  the  Parliament  of 
1826.  When  did  he  die  ? 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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SAM  BOUGH  :  VIEWS  IN  INVERNESS  AND 
ABERDEEN. — I  wish  to  discover  the  present 
whereabouts  of  two  landscapes  by  Sam 
Bough  : — '  Inverness  from  the  Isles  '  (in 
the  Ness),  engraved  in  William  Keddie's 
'  Highland  Tour,'  No.  VI.,  Glasgow,  circa 
1 850 ;  '  University  and  King's  College, 
Old  Aberdeen  '  (from  the  south-east),  en- 
graved in  vol.  iv.  of  Robert  Chambers's 
'  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men,' Glasgow,  1855.  Neither  of  these  is 
noted  in  the  lists  appended  to  Sidney 
Gilpin's  '  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,'  London, 
1906.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University   library,   Aberdeen. 

"  GENTLE  AND  PROTABLE  STRANGERS." — 
In  a  leading  article  in  the  Belfast  Northern 
Whig  dealing  with  the  refugees  in  England, 
the  above  phrase  was  used,  and  placed 
between  inverted  commas.  Whence  comes 
the  expression,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"  protable  "  ?  W.  L.  S. 

AUTHOR  or  QUOTATION  WANTED. — Who 
is  the  philosopher  who,  on  being  shown 
over  St.  Paul's  in  London,  compared  man- 
kind to  a  fly  which  was  groping  its  way 
over  an  uneven  floor  ?  J.  D. 

"  ALL  IS     NOT  GOLD    THAT  GLISTERS." At 

US.  xi.  393,  H.  C.  quoted  the  line 

Non  teneas  aurum  totum  quod  splendet  ut  aurum 

from  the  Winchester  College  Hall-  book  of 

1401-2. 

Is  any  earlier  version  of  this  proverb 
known  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

ALDERMAN  FOWLER  OF  ROCHESTER. — In 
the  Poll  Tax  Roll  for  Rochester,  1660,  occur 
"  Mr.  Robert  Fowler  and  his  wife."  A  note 
describes  him  as  "  now  an  Alderman."  Can 
any  one  supply .  any  further  information 
about  him  ?  ALFRED  SYDNEY  LEWIS. 

Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

INSCRIPTION  TO  BE  DECIPHERED. — In  a 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  by  Marinus  van 
Reymerswael  an  inscription  borders  a 
niche  in  the  wall  wherein  stands  a  crucifix. 
Of  this  inscription  only  the  opening  and 
closing  words  are  clearly  decipherable : 

'  *  Adoram  vs  Te qvia  per  sancta. ' '     What 

is    the    full    inscription,  and    whence    is    it 
derived  ?  M.  H.  S. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS. 
— I  wish  to  collect  examples  of  bishops  or 
priests  of  the  Roman  or  Anglican  Com- 
munion serving  voluntarily  as  combatants 
m  war.  The  gallant  French  priests  now 
lighting  in  their  country's  cause  could  not 


be  included,  as  they  are  all  conscripts. 
Among  Anglican  priests  Walker,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  Londonderry  during 
its  famous  siege,  is  a  clear  case  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  such. 

KOM  OMBO. 

"  WHAT  THE  DEVIL !  " — The  earliest 

example  of  this  phrase  quoted  in  the 
'N.E.D.'  is  circa  1385,  Chaucer.  'L.  G.  W.,' 
2694,  '  Hypermestre '  ('  N.E.D.  '  vol.  iii. 
p.  285,  col.  3)  :— 

What  devel  have  I  with  the  knyfe  to  doo  ? 

An  earlier  instance  is  found  in  1.  196  of 
the  alliterative  Middle  English  poem  en- 
titled '  Patience  '  : — 

What  J>e  deuel  hat}  ]>ou  don,  doted  wrechche  ? 
The  exact  date  when  '  Patience '  was 
written  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably 
about  1360.  Is  there  extant  any  earlier 
example  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  the 
English  language  ?  C — L  C.  B. 

"  FELIX  OPPORTUNITATE  MORTIS." Would 

any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  who 
was  the  author  of  this  phrase  ?  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  of  classical  or  of  more  modern 
origin.  I. have  looked  in  several  dictionaries 
of  classical  quotations  and  cannot  find  it. 

H.  H.  S.  C. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 
(11  S.  x.  209,  290,  335;  xi.  447.) 

I  WAS  interested  in  reading  MRS.  STOPES'S 
note  and  to  learn  that  her  late  husband's 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  attribution  of 
the  site  to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane,  within  the 
premises  of  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Perkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  opinion  in  accordance 
with  continuous  and  unvarying  tradition. 
The  evidence  which  I  have  collected  since 
writing  my  paper  on  '  The  Site  of  the  Globe  ' 
(Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  xxiii. ) is 
either  confirmatory  of  the  southern  position 
of  the  site  or  is  not  inconsistent  with  it,  or  is 
such  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  as  regards 
the  position,  whether  to  the  north  or  south 
of  Maid  Lane.  In  my  paper  I  dealt,  I  think, 
with  all  the  points  that  MRS.  STOPES  raises, 
except  as  regards  the  records  of  the  Sewer 
Commissions,  which  have  since  come  to 
light,  and  concerning  which  I  expressed 
the  opinion  (US.  x.  335)  that  they  did 
not  state  the  Globe  to  be  on  the  south 
of  Maid  Lane  nor  even  suggest  it  to  be 
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there.  The  views  of  the  trustees  of  the 
'Globe  Memorial  were  set  forth  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  The  Athenceum,  5  Dec., 
1914,  p.  591 — a  letter  which,  although  com- 
municated simultaneously  to  The  Times 
was  not  inserted  in  that  newspaper.  The 
trustees,  after  examining  the  new  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced,  concluded  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  supposing  the 
traditional  view  of  the  site  to  be  incorrect, 
mid  decided  that  the  detailed  result  of  their 
investigation  might  be  left  unpublished 
until  the  publication  of  the  book  which  had 
been  promised  by  Dr.  Wallace.  For  this 
book  the  trustees  are  still  waiting. 

As  regards  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Wallace 
which  appeared  (without  references)  in  The 
Times  of  30  April  and  1  May,  1914— evidence 
from, which  it  was  concluded  by  Dr.  Wallace, 
and  editorially  by  The  Times,  that  the  site  of 
the  Globe  was  undoubtedly  to  the  north  of 
Maid  Lane — I  have  copies  of  the  documents 
from  which  the  evidence  seems  to  have  been 
taken.  The  evidence  of  these  documents  is 
no  better  than,  and  is  all  reducible  to,  that 
of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  (1454,  13  Jas.  I., 
Hil.  692).  As  bearing  upon  the  meaning  of 
this  Roll,  MBS.  STOPES  refers  to  a  description 
of  first-class  importance  in  this  connexion. 
The  description  of  Richard  Shakespeare's 
house  in  the  Snitterfield  property  of  the 
Ardens  shows  how  the  meaning  which  is 
sought  to  be  placed  on  the  Coram  Rege 
wording  is  not  the  real  meaning  in  the 
similar  and  contemporary  wording  of  the 
Snitterfield  description.  And  doubtless 
there  are  extant  many  other  examples  of 
the  use  of  wording  similar  to  that  on  the 
Roll — examples  refuting  the  interpretation 
that  some  have  given  to  its  wording. 

In  addition,  your  valued  correspondent 
L.  L.  K.  informs  me  that  he  reads  the 
wording  of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll,  "  abutan- 
tem  super  peciam  terrse  vocatam  The  Parke 
super  boream,"  as  "  abutting  on  the  Park 
on  its  north  side  "  ;  and  so  on  with  those  other 
statements  in  Latin  upon  wrhich  the  case  for 
the  northern  attribution  of  the  site  hangs. 

These  instances  of  MBS.  STOPES  and 
L.  L.  K.  show  how  ambiguous  may  be  the 
descriptions  of  property,  and  how  extraneous 
evidence  is  necessary  for  the  true  meaning 
to  appear.  As  the  whole  case  for  the 
northern  attribution  of  the  site  of  the  Globe 
is  based  upon  one  interpretation  of  the 
Coram  Rege  Roll,  and  since  that  interpreta- 
tion does  not  accord  with  the  facts  as  we 
have  them,  the  contention  for  the  placing  of 
the  site  to  the  north  of  Maid  Lane  wholly 
fails. 


Should,  however,  the  Latin  of  the  Roll 
be  capable  of  being  read  as  meaning  that 
the  Park  was,  in  fact,  to  the  north  of  Maid 
Lane,  as  some  have  said,  I  would  here  merely 
remark  that  if  this  document  is  correct,  it  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  pro- 
perties and  physical  features — Park,  sewers, 
ditches,  plots,  &c. — to  the  north  of  Maid 
Lane  are  found  to  be  duplicated  on  the 
immediate  south.  I  preferred  in  my  paper 
in  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections  to 
say  that,  in  these  circumstances  and  fol- 
lowing analogous  instances,  the  draftsman 
of  the  account  on  the  Roll  had  before  him  a 
plan  in  which  the  south  was  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  plan,  and  that  he  had  consequently 
mistaken  the  north  for  the  south,  with  the 
result  that  if  the  plan  were  turned  round  so 
as  to  bring  the  north  to  the  north,  and  south 
to  the  south,  all  the  statements  in  the  Roll 
would  accord  with  what  extraneous  evidence 
indicates  as  being  correct. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  until  a  contem- 
porary plan  of  Bankside  is  forthcoming  there 
will  continue  to  be  two  opinions  :  the  one  that 
the  site  was  to  the  north  of  Maid  Lane ;  the 
other,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  the 
site  was  where  tradition  and  documentary 
and  topographical  evidence  place  it,  viz.,  to 
the  south  of  that  thoroughfare. 

WILLIAM  MABTIN. 

2,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  B.C. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  site  of  the 
Globe  Playhouse  of  Shakespeare  is  one  which, 

I  believe,  has  existed  for  something  like  one 
hundred  years. 

The  whole  question  at  issue  revolves 
round  the  point  as  to  whether  the  Playhouse 
stood  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  Maiden 
Lane,  now  Park  Street,  Southwark. 

MBS.     STOPES     in     her     contribution     at 

II  S.     xi.     447    supports    the     south-side 
partisans,    and    she    bases    her    argument 
partly  on  the  fact  that,  as  there  was  at  one 
time   a   Globe   Alley  on   the  south  side  of 
Maiden  Lane,  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  Playhouse  was  on  the  south  side  also. 

I  hope  to  show,  however,  that  there  was 
another  Globe  Alley  on  the  north  side  of 
Maiden  Lane  which  did,  in  fact,  lead  to  the 
Playhouse.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Play- 
house had  been  demolished  in  1664,  together 
with  the  Globe  Alley  which  led  to  it,  that 
the  second  Globe  Alley,  to  which  MBS. 
STOPES  refers,  came  into  existence.  The 
evidence  as  to  the  first  Globe  Alley  on  the 
north  side  of  Maiden  Lane  is  made  clear  by 
simply  accepting  as  accurate  the  plain 
statements  of  contemporary  documents.  It 
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is  known  that  the  land  upon  which  the 
Globe  Playhouse  was  erected  belonged  to 
Nicholas  Brand  of  West  Moulsey.  He 
granted  a  lease,  dated  25  Dec.,  1598,  of  this 
land  to  Cuthbert  and  Richard  Burbage, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  others.  Owing  to 
a  dispute  an  action  at  law  was  instituted 
respecting  the  division  of  the  profits  of  the 
Globe,  and  another  theatre  called  the 
"  Blackfriars."  In  this  action  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recount  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
which  was  included  in  the  lease,  and  upon 
which  the  theatre  stood.  This  legal  docu- 
ment was  discovered  by  Dr.  William 
Wallace  in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll,  1616. 

There  were  two  pieces  of  land  included  in 
this  lease.  They  were  divided  by  a  way  or 
lane  running  east  and  west.  One  piece  of 
land  was  therefore  on  the  north  of  this  way 
or  lane,  and  the  other  was  on  its  southern 
side. 

In  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  document  the 
northern  piece  of  land  is  described  as 
"  lying  and  adjoining  upon  a  way  or  lane  on 
one  side,  and  abutting  upon  a  piece  of  land 
called  the  Park  upon  the  north."  The  other 
piece  of  land  is  described  "  as  lying  and  ad- 
joining upon  the  other  side  of  the  way  or 
lane ....  and  upon  a  lane  called  Maiden  Lane 
towards  the  south." 

In  Maiden  Lane  ran  the  common  sewer, 
the  centre  of  which  doubtless  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Nicholas  Brand's 
property,  and  divided  his  land  from  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park. 

In  1626  Sir  Matthew  Brand,  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Brand,  sold  this  southern  piece  of 
land  to  Hillarie  Mempris.  The  conveyance 
describes  the  boundaries  in  the  following 
terms  : — • 

"Bounded  by  the  King's  highway  called  Dead- 
man's  Place  1  on  the  east,  and  by  the  brook  or 
common  sewer  dividing  the  land  from  the  park  of 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  south 

and  an  alley  or  way  leading  to  the  Globe  Play- 
house, commonly  called  Globe  Alley,  on  the  north 

and  contained  in  breadth  from  the  path  called 

Globe  Alley  on  the  north to  the  common  sewer 

on  the  south  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  or 
thereabouts." 

By  accepting  these  perfectly  plain  state- 
ments in  their  obvious  and  literal  sense,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  the  first  Globe  Alley. 

By  taking  the  common  sewer  in  Maiden 
Lane  (now  Park  Street,  Southwark)  as  the 
southern  boundary,  and  as  a  base  from  which 
to  make  a  survey,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
following  interesting  and,  to  my  mind,  con- 
clusive results. 


From  above  the  common  sewer  in  Park 
Street  I  measured  off  124  ft.  along  Bank  End 
(old  Deadman's  Place).  At  a  distance  of 
124  ft.  from  the  common  sewer  I  found 
myself  opposite  a  pair  of  wooden  gates  giving 
access  to  a  yard  known  as  Ironworks  Yard. 

Behind  Ironworks  Yard  may  still  be  seen 
the  route  of  the  way  or  lane  behind  the  backs 
of  the  warehouses  which  front  upon  Bankside 
on  the  north,  and  Park  Street  on  the  south. 
This  way  or  lane  could  only  have  been  t he- 
original  ^  Globe  Alley  leading  to  the  Globe 
Playhouse.  But  the  evidence  that  it  was 
so  does  not  stop  here.  The  pair  of  wooden, 
gates  are  on  the  west  side  of  Bank  End,  and 
they  are  immediately  opposite  Clink  Street r 
which  here  enters  Bank  End  on  the  east  side 
of  that  road.  By  a  reference  now  to 
Visscher's  '  View  of  Southwark,'  1616,  this 
way  or  lane  is  shown  entering  Deadman's- 
Place  on  its  western  side,  immediately  op- 
posite Clink  Street.  This  way  or  lane  shown 
in  the  '  View '  gives  direct  access  to  the- 
Globe.  From  the  deed  of  transfer  from 
Brand  to  Mempris  it  appears  that  this  way 
or  lane  was  "  commonly  called  Globe  Alley." 

The  Globe  Alley  to  which  MBS.  STOPES 
refers  is  a-  later  creation,  and  it  has  been  the- 
cause  of  many  years  of  dispute. 

The  Globe  Playhouse  actually  stood  on 
the  northern  of  the  two  pieces  of  land  owned 
by  Brand.  This  northern  piece  of  land1 
in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  document  is  said  to- 
be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Park. 

In  an  important  legal  document  defining 
the  boundary  of  land  leased  to  Burbage  and 
others  the  full  title  of  the  adjoining  landl 
would  have  been  given.  The  Park  would 
have  been  called  the  "  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  Park  "  if  that  Park  had  been 
intended,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it 
would  have  simply  been  referred  to  as  the 
Park. 

Again,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Park  lay  to  the  south  of  Maiden  Lane,  and 
it  could  not  therefore,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Brand's  land  leased  to  Burbage. 

MBS.  STOPES,  DB.  MABTIN,  and  others 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
assuming  an  inaccuracy  in  the  document ,. 
because  they  seem  to  have  accepted  without 
question  that  "  the  Park  "  must  have  referred 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park. 
The  solution  of  this  misconception  may., 
I  think,  be  gathered  from  an  examination 
of  that  bundle  of  MS.  documents  known 
as  the  Sacramental  Token  Books  in  South- 
wark Cathedral.  From  these  documents  it 
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appears  that  some  property  known  as  "  The 
Park  "  did  exist  on  Bankside. 

In  the  Token  Book  for  Bankside  dated 
1598  not  only  the  names  of  the  inhabitants 
but  also  the  names  of  the  properties,  are 
given.  It  here  appears  that  the  tokens  were 
first  collected  "  from  the  Bell."  In  an 
earlier  Token  Book,  1593,  "The  Bell ;5  is 
described  as  "Ye  Bell  on  ye  Bankside.' 
After  "  The  Bell  "  in  the  1598  Token  Book 
reference  is  made  to  the  various  properties 
on  Bankside,  which  include  "  ffrom  the 
Park."  The  Park  was  the  name  of  the 
small  houses  fronting  upon  Bankside  anc 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Brand's 
property.  After  the  collection  had  beer 
made  "  ffrom  the  Park "  the  very  next 
entry  is  "  Mr.  Brandes  Rents."  These 
Sacramental  Token  Books  deserve  more 
study  than  has  as  yet  been  given  to  them. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the 
first  reference  to  Globe  Alley  appears  as  a 
marginal  note  under  the  heading  "  Brand's 
Rents  "  on  p.  61  in  the  Token  Book  for  the 
Clink  Liberty  for  the  year  1619.  The  Alley 
dividing  Brand's  property  was  not  appa- 
rently known  as  Globe  Alley  until  that  year. 

Sir  Matthew  Brand  was  the  freeholder  of 
Globe  Alley,  as  appears  in  another  of  the 
South wark  documents  dated  1637  :  "  Globe 
Alley,  Sir  Matthew  Brand,  Knight,  Moulsey, 
Owner." 

The  Globe  Playhouse  was  actually  built 
upon  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the 
Bear  Ring.  This  may  at  once  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  '  View  '  by  Agas,  c.  15*80, 
where  "  The  Beare  bay  ting  "  ring  is  shown, 
with  the  '  View  '  by  Visscher,  1616,  where 
"  The  Globe  "  is  shown  as  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Bear  Ring. 

To-day  the  site  of  the  Globe  is  covered  by 
warehouses  known  as  6  and  7,  Bankside. 
When  these  warehouses  were  built,  the 
foundations  of  the  theatre  were  disclosed. 
Many  Elizabethan  objects  of  small  interest 
were  collected  from  within  the  walls  of  the 
theatre,  and  these  are  now  contained  in  a 
glass  case  at  the  warehouses. 

GEORGE  HUBBARD,  F.S.A. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ALTER"  IN  A  LATIN  EPITAPH  (11  S.  xi. 
—It  seems  to  me  that  the  epitaph  quoted 
by  S.  R.  C.  merely  states  that  Richard 
Uervaux  was  an  adherent  of  Henry  VI.  and 
a  cousin  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III. 
In  the  last  two  lines  : — 

Sanguinis  Edvardi  quarti  ternique  Ricardi 
Crradibus  in  ternis  alter  utrique  fuit, 


the  words  "  alter  "  and  "  utrique  "  should  be 
read  as  one  word,  "  alterutrique,"  which  is 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  used  for 
"  utrique."  "  Of  the  blood  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  III.,  he  was  to  each  of  them  in 
the  third  degree  of  relationship."  These 
kings  were  brothers.  Any  one  descended 
from  any  of  their  great-great-grandparents 
would  be  their  third  cousin.  "  Terni,"  I 
know,  does  not  mean  "  third  "  in  genuine 
Latin,  but  the  epitaph -writer  was  attempting 
elegiacs,  and  could  not  use  the  words  "  tertii 
Ricardi"  or  "  tertio  gradu."  "  Gradus," 
however,  is  the  regular  word  for  a  step  in^a 
pedigree.  B.  B. 

The  Latin  epitaph  is  certainly  extremely- 
obscure,  especially  the  lines  : — 

Sanguinis  Edvardi  quarti  ternique  Ricardi 
Gradibus  in  ternis  alter  utrique  fuit. 

Could  they  mean  :  "  Being  in  the  third  degree 
of  blood-relationship  with  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  he  was  to  each  of  them  as  a 
second  self  "  ?  It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that 
it  would  be  recorded  of  a  man  that  he  had 
been  hostile  to  two  kings,  whose  rule  at  the 
time  he  must  have  accepted.  I  recognize- 
the  brilliant  scholarship  of  the  late  Canon 
T.  S.  Evans,  but  in  interpreting  Latin  of  this 
very  low  order,  brilliant  scholarship  is  perhaps 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

Has  consideration  been  given  to  the 
frequent  use  of  "  alter  "  for  exact  mental  or 
ysical  resemblance  ?  A  general  might  be-- 
called  "  Alexander  alter  "  ;  and  the  phrases 
"*  alter  ego  "  and  "  alter  idem  "  are  familiar.. 
May  not  the  writer  of  the  epitaph  have  meant 
"  He  was  related  to  two  kings,  and  might  have 
3een  mistaken  for  either  of  them  "  ?  If  so, 
:he  statement  would  be  of  interest  to  those 
writers  who  maintain  that  the  repulsive  ap- 
pearance of  Richard  III.  has  been  exaggerated- 

OLD  SARUM. 

JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN  (US.  xi.  357). — 

Add:— 

lans  Breitmann  in  Politics.  By  Charles  G.  Leland . 
A  Second  Series  of  the  Breitmann  Ballads.  With 

andH.L.W. 
same. 

lunted  Down,  a  Story :  by  Charles  Dickens. 
With  some  account  of  Thomas  Griffiths  Waine- 
wright, the  Poisoner  [1870]. — The  Introduction 
containing  the  account  of  Wainewright  is  signed 
J.  C.  H.  Piccadilly. 

Lcthaw.     By  Mr.  Benjamins  (Bret  Hart) — Pre- 
liminary by  J.  C.  H.    Piccadilly,  4th  May,  187K 

£ast  and  West.  By  Bret  Harte. — Preliminary  not 
signed,  but  dated  Piccadilly,  Dec.  12,  1871. 


a  few  Explanatory  Notes  by  J.  C.  H.  i 
1869 — The  Introduction  is  by  the  s 
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The    Works    of    Edgar    Allan    Poe. — Preliminary 

signed  J.  C.  H.     Piccadilly,  26  Oct.,  1872. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London.     By  John  Timbs. 

— Preliminary  net  signed,  but  dated  Piccadilly, 

November  7,  1872. 

As  to  '  The  Slang  Dictionary,'  there 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  Hotten  was 
the  original  compiler,  1859,  and  that  the 
1874  edition  was  edited  and  enlarged  by 
Henry  Sampson  (see  11  S.  x.  488;  xi.  30, 
77).  * 

With  regard  to  '  Thackeray,  the  Humourist 
and  the  Man  of  Letters,'  by  Theodore 
Taylor,  see  11  S.  xi.  31,  where  MR.  WM.  H. 
PEET  writes  that  the  late  W.  Moy  Thomas 
-claimed  the  authorship. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

There  may  be  added  to  the  list  given  at 
the  above  reference  : — 

Charles  Dickens,  the  Story  of  his  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Thackeray;  with  illus- 
trations and  facsimiles.  London  (1870),  8vo. 
Popular  Edition  (1873),  12mo. 

W.  B.  H. 

GHOSTWICK  (US.  xi.  451). — The  reference 
is  to  Sir  Edward  Gostwick,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Gostwick,  first  baronet  of  Willington, 
co.  Bedford.  He  was  knighted  vita  patris, 
3  May,  1607  ;  succeeded  to  his  father's 
baronetcy,  19  Sept.,  1615;  died  20  Sept., 
1630.  See  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Baronetage,' 
-vol.  i.  p.  100.  ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

GEORGE  OFFLEY  (11  S.  xi.  433).— The 
library  of  George  Offley  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  on  6  and  7  Nov.,  1889.  The  collec- 
tion included  classical,  antiquarian,  and 
philological  works,  together  with  a  number 
of  books  on  the  lighter  side  of  London  life, 
such  as  '  Boxiana,'  '  Real  Life  in  London,' 
-&c. 

Gteorge  Offley  was  a  solicitor  living  at  24, 
Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  up  to  1871, 
Avhen  his  name  disappears  from  the  'Law 
X,ist.'  The  connexion  of  the  Offley  family 
'with  Covent  Garden  was  ,of  long  standing, 
rand  they  appear  to  have  resided  in  Henrietta 
Street  for  many  generations.  If  your  cor- 
Tespondent  will  refer  to  the  printed  Registers 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  he  will  find 
numerous  references,  going  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  showing  that  the 
family  were  living  then  in  the  same  street  as 
they  were  in  1871.  It  will  be  remembered, 
too,  that  23,  Henrietta  Street,  was  a  cele- 
brated eating-house  famous  for  its  chops,  and 
known  as  "  Offley 's."  The  proprietor  was 
originally  at  Bellamy's — the  House  of  Com- 
mons' kitchen  (see  Jacobs' s  '  History  of 


Covent  Garden,'  pp.  184-5).  In  1829,  when 
funds  were  being  raised  to  assist  in  putting 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  a  sound  footing, 
"  Mr.  Offley  "  gave  51. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

REPUDIATION  OF  PUBLIC  LOAN  (11  S.  xi. 
452). — This  was  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which — at  that  time  (1843)  the  richest  in 
the  Union — repudiated  the  interest  on  its 
bonds.  See  Sydney  Smith's  '  Humble  Peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton,' 18  May,  1843,  and  his  two  letters 
in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  3  Nov.  and 
23  Nov.,  1843,  reprinted  in  Sydney  Smith's 
'  Works,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  441-53,  8vo,  1845.  See 
also  Fanny  Kemble's  '  Records  of  a  Later 
Life,'  vol.  iii.  p.  19  :  "  It  is  thought  that 
Pennsylvania  will  ultimately  pay,  but  it  will 
be  some  time  first."  I  quote  this  from  Mr. 
Stuart  J.  Reid's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney 
Smith,'  cheap  edition,  1901,  p.  354. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

Perhaps  the  following,  published  in  the 
forties,  will  answer  MR.  F.  W.  LYON'S  query. 
I  quote  from  memory  : — 

WEXHAM  LAKE  ICE. 
Ice  placed  within  a  shop  or  room 
Will  soon  be  melted,  we  presume  ; 
For  'tis  a  solvent,  all  agree, 
But  here  insolvent  ice  we  see. 
But  though  we  cannot  solve  the  ice, 
We  solve  the  riddle  in  a  trice  : 
It  conies  from  Pennsylvania  State, 
And  therefore  will  not  liquidate. 

H.  N.  ELLACOMBE. 
Bitton  Vicarage. 

"CYDER  CELLARS"  (11  S.  xi.  208,  256, 
366). — MR.  ALAN  STEWART'S  interesting 
reply  at  the  last  reference  gives  occasion 
for  some  additional  queries  on  this  site 
identification.  Evidently  the  "  Cider  Cellar  " 
has  been  confused  with  the  "  Cyder  Cellars," 
or  a  tavern  so  named,  which  was  not  built 
on  the  same  site.  The  stage  door  of  the 
Adelphi  was  in  Maiden  Lane  very  many 
years  before  1858. 

*  Every  Night  Book,'  1827,  p.  53,  provides 
the  following  : — 

"  On  the  left-hand  side  of  Maiden  Lane,  if  you 
enter  it  from  Southampton  Street,  close  to  the 

stage  entrance  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre is 

the  once  famous  house  of  public  resort  called  the 
Cider  Cellar.  It  is  entirely  underground ^  the' 
entrance  to  it  is  by  a  broad  flight  of  i-tairs." 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Directories 
identify  it  as  No.  22,  not  20  and  21  (vide 
Robson's  1839  and  various  other  issues).  As 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  thoroughfare 
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having  been  renumbered  subsequent  to  this 
•date,  we  must  conclude  that  the  site  of  the 
'Cellar  was  used  for  some  other  purpose,  and 
the  reference  in  '  Old  and  New  London,' 
•cited  by  MB.  STEWART,  is  inaccurate. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

THE  LUDGATE  OR  GRAFTON  PORTRAIT  OF 
SHAKESPEARE  (11  S.  xi.  321,  442). — I  am 
very  much  interested  in  anything  connected 
with,  Shakespeare  portraiture,  and  am  eager 
to  know  the  history  of  this  claimant  panel 
*ince  its  discovery  at  "  The  Bridgwater 
Arms " — not  a  wayside  inn,  as  has  been 
stated,  but  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
hostel  in  the  village  of  Winston.  Can  any 
one  tell  what  sum  was  paid  for  it  to  the 
Ludgate  family,  and  whether  Mr.  Kay  was 
the  original  purchaser  ?  Years  ago  I  knew 
something  of  Winston,  and  of  its  being 
touched  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
but  I  never  thought  of  its  having  any  associa- 
tion with  Shakespeare.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

DERWENTWATER  MEMORIAL  (11  S.  xi.  361). 
— A  short  time  before  her  death  the  late  Mrs . 
Pollard  (see  11  S.  xi.  392)  kindly  supplied 
me  with  particulars  of  this  memorial.  She 
informed  me  that  it  consisted  of  a  plain 
obelisk  of  no  great  height,  placed  on  a  square 
pedestal.  It  formerly  contained  no  inscrip- 
tion, but  since  its  removal  to  its  present 
position  a  wooden  tablet  has  been  affixed, 
inscribed  as  follows  : — 

"  Acton  Urban  District  Council.  This  monu- 
ment was  designed  as  a  memorial  of  James 
Radclyffe,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  tried  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
February  24th,  1710.  It  was  erected  by  Lady 
Dcrwentwater  in  the  grounds  of  the  mansion, 
Horn  Lane,  Acton,  formerly  General  Skippon's, 
and  afterwards  known  as  Derwentwater  House, 
.at  ^  which  house  she  was  at  the  time  residing. 

"  Messrs.  F.  A.  and  0.  J.  Kerven,  the  owners 
of  Derwentwater  House,  having  given  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Council,  it  was  removed  and  erected 
by  them  on  this  site  in  January,  1904." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

GEORGE  WALLIS,  ANTIQUARY  AND  GUN- 
SMITH (US.  xi.  452).— The  following  notice 
of  George  Wallis  is  taken  from  Sheahan's 
4  History  of  Hull,'  p.  613  : — 

"  George  Wallis,  an  eminent  and  eccentric 
gunsmith,  who,  from  his  great  antiquarian  know- 
iedge  and  research,  was  usually  called  '  Wallis 
tin-  Antiquary,1  resided  at  X<>.  7-1,  Mylon-,^;it<- 
[Hull],  where  he  died  in  1803,  in  his  56th  year. 
Mr.  Wallis  collected  at  his  house  a  valuable"  and 
interesting  MI  scum  of  ancient  and  modern  arms 
and  armour  ;  dresses,  ornaments,  weapons  of 
war,  and  numerous  other  articles  used  by  the 


natives  of  the  South  Seas  ;  Roman,  Egyptian,  and 
British  antiquities  ;  rare  books,  &c.  The  collec- 
tion of  ancient  guns  and  fire-arms  was  particu- 
larly rich  and  valuable.  After  the  death  of  the 
last"  male  member  of  Mr.  Wallis's  family,  in  1833, 
this  beautiful  collection  was  sold  by  auction  (the 
printed  catalogue  containing  no  less  than  1,197 
lots),  and  the  gunsmith  business  was  sold  ;  and 
in  1852  it  was  resold  to  Mr.  Edmund  Balchin. 
A  great  part  of  Wallis's  curious  museum  is  included 
in  the  splendid  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Grimston  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Londesborough. ' ' 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston. 

JOHN  STUART,  EDINBURGH  (US.  xi.  432). 
— The  "  pamphlets  "  to  which  MR.  BEAU- 
CHAMP  refers  are  parts  of  the  pleadings,  in 
ordinary  eighteenth  -  century  form,  in  two 
Scottish  actions,  presumably  either  in  the 
Court  of  Session  or  in  the  Commissary  Court 
of  Edinburgh.  The  Advocates'  Library 
contains  many  thousands  of  such  papers. 
They  were  always  signed  by  counsel,  and 
"Ho:  Dundas "  was  Robert  Dundas  of 
Arniston,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  was  the  busiest, 
counsel  of  his  time.  Many  of  the  leading 
advocates  preserved  the  papers  in  the  cases 
in  wThich  they  had  been  engaged,  and  bound 
them  in  volumes.  Probably  these  two 
papers  originally  formed  part  of  such  a 
collection.  JOHN  A.  INGLIS. 

[MR.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  (11  S.  xi. 
450). — The  expression  "  he  has  a  right  to  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  he  ought  to  "  is  quite  usual 
in  Ireland,  where  the  common  speech 
retains  various  idioms  once  current  in 
England,  but  now  obsolete,  or  only  rarely 
heard,  in  this  country. 

For  instance,  in  '  Tom  Jones  '  we  find  : 
"  I  don't  believe  there  is  arrow  a  servant  in 
the  house,"  "  I  don't  believe  there  is  arrow 
a  young  gentleman,"  "  as  good  as  arrow  a 
squire,"  and  in  the  same  sentence  as  that  in 
which  the  last  occurs  the  negative  form 
"  there  is  narrow  a  one  "  (Book  V.  chap.  viii.  ; 
Book  VI.  chap.  viii.  ;  Book  VIII.  chap.  ii.). 
During  my  boyhood  in  Ireland  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  I  constantly  heard  the 
expressions  "  airy  a  one "  and  "  nairy  a 
one "  (or  perhaps  they  should  be  written 
"  aira  a  one  "  and  "  naira  a  one  ")  used  by 
town  and  country  people,  and  probably 
they  are  still  current.  Similar  phrases, 
judging  from  Harper's  Magazine,  are  in 
vogue  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America. 

Words  are  also  used  by  the  Irish  peasantry 
in  a  sense  which  they  have  almost  lost  in 
England.  Once,  when  I  was  buying  some 
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fruit  from  an  applewoman  in  the  "  City  of 
the  Tribes,"  she  remarked  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  bargain,  "  Ye  had  better  take  the 
complement,"  meaning  the  balance  of  the 
contents  of  her  basket,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  perfectly  good  English.  One 
cannot  imagine  a  coster  man  or  woman  in 
England  or  a  farmer's  wife  addressing  one 
in  these  terms.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

In  answer  to  W.  B.  H.  I  have  been  quite 
familiar  since  boyhood  (c.  1870)  with  "  to 
have  a  right  to  "  in  the  sense  of  "to  be 
bound  to,"  used  by  educated  people  of  good 
social  position.  I  had  been  led  to  suppose 
it  originally  an  East  Anglian  (Suffolk),  or 
perhaps  a  Yorkshire  use.  But  the  '  N.E.D.' 
quotes  it  from  '  Humphry  Clinker,'  and 
there  is  a  fine  example  from  Miss  Baker's 
*  Northamptonshire  Glossary.' 

But  what  is  more  interesting  is  that 
there  is  an  exact  parallel  in  classical  Greek. 
AIKCUOS  tivai  infinitive  means  equally  "  to  have 
a  right  to  (do) "  or  "  to  be  bound  to  (do)," 
according  to  context.  H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

Phrase  1  is  often  heard  from  witnesses  in 
London  Law  Courts.  Like  many  other 
solecisms,  it  results  from  a  negative  falsely 
*  reversed.  If  "  You  have  no  right  to  steal  " 
can  be  replaced  by  "  You  must  not  steal," 
an  ignorant  man  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  say :  "  You  have  a  right  to  be 
fined,"  in  lieu  of  the  more  commonplace 
"  You  must  be  fined." 

2.  One  often  hears  such  remarks  as  "  A. 
belongs  to  those  houses  "  without  feeling  sure 
that  anything  more  is  meant  than  that  "A. 
lives  in  one  of  those  houses."  In  Cornwall, 
however,  "  belong "  is  almost  as  elastic  as 
it  is  in  the  ports  of  China.  OLD  SARUM. 

FAMILIES  OF  KAY  AND  KEY  (11  S.  xi.  90, 
127,  136,  176,  235). — Your  correspondent 
MR.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  in  his  interesting 
note  on  this  name  in  connexion  with  the 
Lancashire  Parish  Registers,  in  mentioning 
fifty  volumes  that  he  has  gone  through, 
omits  any  reference  to  Bury  Parish  Church. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 
seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  home  of  the 
Kay  family  in  that  county,  and  at  the  period 
when  these  parish  registers  commence,  in  the 
year  1590-91,  there  were  about  a  dozen 
distinct  branches  of  the  family  established 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Bury. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  name 
occurs  in  the  parish  registers  is  remarkable. 
It  has  been  computed  that  between  the 
years  1590-1616  there  were  recorded  94 
marriages  of  Kays — 46  of  whom  were  males 


and  48  females  ;  223  children  of  the  name 
were  christened  during  the  same  period,  of 
whom  122  were  boys  and  101  girls  ;  and 
191  Kays  were  buried  at  the  parish  church,, 
inclusive  of  50  wives. 

The  name  occurs  in  these  entries  in  the 
following  six  variants  used  indiscriminately  : 
"  Kay,"  "  Kaye,"  "  Kaie,"  "  Keie," 
"  Keye,"  and  "Key."  J.  L. 

Madras. 

"  POILU  "  (11  S.  xi.  470). — The  slang  use  of 
the  word  "  Poilu "  (meaning  in  ordinary 
French  "  hairy  ")  is  perhaps  derived  from 
the  slang  phrase  "  Avoir  du  poil,"  "to  be 
brave,  courageous."  The  ancients  believed 
that  there  were  men  who  were  born  with 
hair  on  their  hearts,  and  that  this  was  a 
sign  of  courage  (Cf.  Plin.  Secund.,'  Hist.  Nat./ 
lib.  xi.  cap.  Ixx.).  See  '  Etudes  de  Philo- 
logie  comparee  sur  1' Argot,'  by  Francisque- 
Michel,  Paris,  1856,  8.v.  'Poil.' 

The  '  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Verte/ 
by  Alfred  Delvau,  nouvelle  edition,  aug- 
mented by  Gustave  Fustier,  Paris  (1883  or 
about),  has  : — 

"  Poil,  courage — in  the  cant  (argot)  of  the  people,, 
who,  without  believing,  according  to  the  Ancients,, 
in  men  who  are  born  with  hair  on  their  hearts,  are^ 
right  in  supposing  that  men  with  hairy  bodies  are- 
more  vigorous  than  those  whose  bodies  are  hair- 
less." 

This  belief  is  not  confined  to  France. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

With  due  respect  to  PEREGRINUS,  the- 
me kname  "  Poilu  "  has  besn  bestowed  in  a 
more  particular  sense  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  to  distinguish  the  French  Territorials., 
who  differ  so  essentially  from  our  own  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  composed  chiefly  of 
"  peres  de  families,"  and  men  of  more 
mature  age  than  the  first-line  troops  of  the 
French  army.  The  latter  are  known  by  the 
slang  term  of  "  blonds  bees  "  in  order  to 
signify  the  difference  between  the  younger 
generation  and  the  "  old  brigade." 

Previous  to  the  war  the  word  "  poilu  'r 
was  commonly  used  to  denote  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  "  un  gargon  solide,"  or  a  male 
of  robust  constitution. 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  ISABELLA  BIGOD  (11  S.. 
xi.  445). — MR.  RELTON  tells  us  (p.  446)  that 
the  passage  he  quotes  from  Laud  MS.  526 
shows  that  Isabella  Bigod  was  the  daughter 
of  Hugh.  The  words,  however,  "  qui  Hugo 
generavit  Radulphum  patrem  loannis. . .  .et 
Isabelle,"  seem  to  me  to  state  that  Isabella 
was  daughter  of  Ralph  Bigod  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hugh.  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 
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BEN  JONSON  :   PINDAR  (11   S.   xi.  267).  — 
'The    following    lines    in     '  The    Forest,'    x. 
•*  Prseludium,'  13-15  :— 
Pallas,  nor  thee  I  call  on,  mankind  maid, 
That  at  thy  birth,  mad'st  the  poor  smith  afraid, 
Who  with  his  axe,  thy  father's  mid-wife  plaid, 

may  be  compared  with  Pindar,  '  Olympian, 
vii.  35-8  (65-70)  :— 

'  Avix  'A0cu'<rrou  T^x.vtutfty 

irarepos    'Adavaia    Kopvfiav    KO.T 


Ovpavos  d'£(j>pii;€  viv  Kal  Fata  /j.a,Tr)p. 

If  this  is  not  the  passage  meant  when 
Jonson  is  said  to  have  "  quoted  "  this  ode 
•of  Pindar,  the  resemblance  is  certainly  most 
remarkable.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Uriversity  College,  Aberystwyth. 

NANCY  DAWSON  (US.  xi.  400,  460).  —  As 
MB.  BLEACKLEY  says,  there  are  several 
references  —  which  he  gives  —  to  Nancy  Daw- 
son  in  earlier  volumes  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  MR. 
E.  H.  COLEMAN  also  recapitulated  them  at 
7  S.  ix.  496  (1890),  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
I  had  made  as  to  this  lady  at  p.  378  of  that 
same  volume  ;  but  this  reference  MR. 
BLEACKLEY  has  no  doubt  missed,  as  I  had 
included  my  inquiry  in  another  subject 
C  Volunteer  Regimental  Colours  '  )  without 
;giving  a  double  title.  MR.  COLEMAN'  s  is,  I 
think,  the  last  occasion  on  which  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  my  inquiry  has  never  yet  been 
answered,  and  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
now  elapsed  since  I  sent  it  from  Fiji,  I 
would  crave  the  Editor's  permission  to 
repeat  it.  It  was  to  ask  what  connexion 
•existed  between  this  *'  famous  dancer  "  and 
the  old  Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Volunteers,  or 
"  The  Devil's  Own,"  as  George  III.  called 
them  —  a  name  which  appears  to  be  publicly 
recognized,  as  I  see  it  on  the  notice-board 
outside  the  new  Lincoln's  Inn  Orderly-room 
an  Stone  Buildings,  belonging  to  their 
successors,  the  '*  Inns  of  Court  Officers' 
Training  Corps,"  which  in  its  modern  form 
has  already,  I  am  informed,  supplied  some 
2,500  officers  to  the  military  forces  of  the 
King  in  the  Great  War. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  portrait  in 
oil  of  Nancy  Dawson  in  stage  costume 
at  the  Garrick  Club,  and  several  printed 
portraits  are  known  to  exist  ;  but  I 
well  remember  that  there  used  to  be  a 
coloured  portrait  of  her,  together  with 
several  other  prints,  in  the  old  orderly- 
room  in  New  Square  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  old  corps  in  the  "  seventies  "  ;  but  at 
that  time  I  could  get  no  information  as  to 


how  or  when  we  became  possessed  of  it. 
It  now,  I  am  informed,  is  a  treasured 
possession  of  the  new  corps  in  the  mess- 
rcom  at  the  Temple. 

That  some  connexion  between  the  old 
corps  and  Nancy  Dawson  existed  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  its  regimental  air  bore 
her  name — and  an  excellent  one  it  was  to 
march  to,  I  remember,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  it  reminded  me  of  the  tune  of  the  old 
children's  game  of  "  Here  we  go  round  the 
mulberry  bush,"  to  which  several  of  your 
correspondents  have  compared  '  Nancy 
Dawson's  Song.'  To  the  tune  of  this  old 
air,  I  am  told,  the  new  corps  still  marches. 

I  would  refer  your  readers  to  what  I  said 
at  7  S.  ix.  378,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  old  "  Inns  of  Court  "  corps  came  to 
adopt  Nancy  Dawson  as  its  apparent  patron. 
This  side  of  the  question  has  not  yet  been 
touched  upon  by  any  of  your  correspondents, 
early  or  late.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

NOTES  ON  STATUES  AT  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE  (2  S.  xi.  47  ;  3  S.  i.  267  ;  7  S. 
v.  7,  51,  145  ;  8  S.  v.  407,  470  ;  vi.  92,  138, 
249,  333;  ix.  213;  9  S.  ii.  65,  198;  viii. 
202  ;  10  S.  x.  491  ;  11  S.  ii.  322,  371,  454, 
508  ;  iii.  187,  230,  241,  315,  385,  429,  473  ; 
iv.  138,  176,  499  ;  vi.  398  ;  ix.  219  ;  x.  168, 
347;  11  S.  xi.  468).— Under  this  head 
reference  is  made  by  MR.  J.  ARDAGH  to  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Meynell's  article,  in  The  Windsor 
Magazine  for  May,  1904,  '  The  Pictures  in 
the  Royal  Exchange.'  Those  interested 
should  also  consult  Mr.  Charles  Welch's 
excellent  booklet,  '  Illustrated  Apcount  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Pictures 
Therein,'  where  (see  11  S.  ix.  220)  not  only 
the  frescoes  are  described,  but  an  exhaustive 
history  given  of  the  Royal  Exchange  with 
its  statues.  It  costs  6e?.,  and  is  obtainable  at 
the  office  in  the  building,  or  from  either  of 
the  beadles.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 
[MR.  R.  PIERPOINT  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

GEORGE  BODENS  (US.  xi.  267,  477).— The 
name  of  George  Bodens  appears  in  the 
'  Army  List '  up  to  (and  including)  the  year 
1785,  but  disappears  in  1786.  For  refer- 
ences to  him  vide  '  Diary  of  Madame 
d'Arblay  '  (A.  Dobson),  i.  423  ;  *  Mems.  of 
Samuel  Foote,'  W.  Cooke,  ii.  92-4  ;  '  The 
Olio,'  Francis  Grose,  p.  197  ;  '  Letters  of 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  '  (1780),  p.  123  ; 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  xiii.  177  ;  Hist. 
MSS.  Com.,  15  Rep.  App.  X.  pt.  vi.  553; 
'  The  Grenville  Papers,'  iv.  278-9. 

The  Capt.  Charles  Bodens  mentioned  by 
MR.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT  is  no  doubt  the 
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Col.  Bodens  who  died  on  2  Dec.,  1762,  and 
was  also  "a  remarkably  fat  man  "  (Gent. 
Mag.,  xxxii.  600  ;  London  Mag.,  1762,  723  ; 
cf.  *  Biog.  Dramatica,'  i.  44).  He  was  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  to  George  II.,  and 
author  of  '  The  Modish  Couple.' 

I  take  him  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Col.  George  Bodens. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (11  S.  xi.  472).— 
c  Corinth,  and  Other  Poems,'  was  written  by 
a  Miss  Earle,  but  I  can  find  no  other  par- 
ticulars. ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

LONDON  M.P.'s,  1661  :  LOVE  :  TENISON 
(11  S.  xi.  473). — SIGMA  TATJ  is  mistaken  as 
to  one  of  the  two  mentioned.  In  the  Blue- 
book  of  Members  of  Parliament,  in  the  list 
of  the  Parliament  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  8  May,  1661  ;  dissolved 
24  Jan.,  1678/9,  the  following  appear  as 
members  for  London  City,  date  of  return, 
19  March,  1660/61  :— 

John  Fowke,  esq.,  alderman.  Sir  William 
Thompson,  knt.,  alderman.  William  Love,  esq., 
alderman.  John  Jones,  esq. 

Perhaps  Tenison  in  the  extract  quoted  by 
SIGMA  TAU  should  be  Thompson,  or  possibly 
Thompson  in  the  Blue  -  book  should  be 
Tenison.  According  to  W.  Toone's  '  Chrono- 
logical Historian,'  1826,  under  date  10  May, 
1661  :— 

"  The  House  of  Commons  ordered  all  their  [sic] 
members  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  prescribed  liturgy  \vithin  a  certain  time,  upon 
pain  of  being  expelled  the  House." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Blue  -  book  to 
show  that  any  one  of  the  four  members 
incurred  this  penalty.  They  all  appear  to 
have  sat  throughout  this  Parliament  except- 
ing John  Fowke,  who  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Frederick,  knt.,  alderman, 
10  March,  1662/3. 

One  may  suppose  that  the  two  non- 
conforming  members,  Love  and  (?)  Thomp- 
son, took  the  sacrament  eventually,  or 
possibly  that  the  House  did  not  press  the 
penalty.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  Official  Return  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment (1877)  gives  "  William  Love,  Esq., 
alderman,"  as  elected  M.P.  for  the  City, 
19  March,  1661. 

As  William  Love,  Esq.,  he  also  appears 
in  the  lists  under  date  17  Feb.,  1679,  7  Oct., 
1679,  and  4  Feb.,  1681.  He  was  not  elected 
to  the  Parliament  of  1685,  but  reappears  as 
a  member  of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
9  Jan.,  1689. 


The  surname  Tenison,  in  any  form,  is- 
absent  from  the  Index,  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  1667  Dr.  Tenison,  afterwards* 
Primate,  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Love,. 
Dean  of  Ely. 

According  to  Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe's 
'  London  and  the  Kingdom,'  William  Love 
was  "  a  godly  man  and  of  good  parts,. 
Congregationalist  "  when  first  elected,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  City  Churchmen.  In 
October,  1661,  the  King  removed  two  alder- 
men who  had  been  "  faulty  in  the  late 
troubles."  Of  these  Alderman  Love  was 
one  —  possibly  he  was  connected  with 
Christopher  Love,  a  zealous  Puritan  minister,, 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1651.  Dr. 
Sharpe  calls  him  in  1679  "  Alderman  "  Love,, 
so  he  may  have  regained  his  gown,  though 
he  is  only  officially  styled  "  Esq."  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  four  old  members  re- 
elected.  Luttrell's  '  Brief  Relation  '  gives 
us  this  further  information  : — "  Alderman 
Love,  a  parliament  man  for  the  City  of 
London,  being  lately  (16  May,  1689)  dead,. 
Sir  Wm.  Ashurst  is  elected  to  serve  in  his 
room."  GEORGE  RICKWORD. 

Colchester  Public  Library. 

[F.  DE  H.  L.,  MR.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  and' 
LAMBDA  TAU  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

DISRAJELI'S  LIFE:  EMANUEL  (11  S.  xi. 
301,  390,  477).— I  may  say  there  is  in  a  small 
room  off  the  Holbein  Room  at  Windsor 
Castle  a  round  table  made  of  oak  and  teak 
wood.  It  bears,  on  a  silver  plate  in  the  shape 
cf  a  ship,  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Made  of  timbers  recovered  from  the  wreck  of 
H.M.S.  Royal  George  sunk  at  Spithead,  Aug.  29th,. 
1782.  Presented  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  by  her  most  obedient  and  humble 
servants,  E.  and  E.  Emmanuel,  Portsmouth, 
Augst.,  1841." 

EDWARD  SIKES. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON  (11  S.  xi.. 
455). — It  is  hard  to  tell,  either  from  1  Kings 
iii.  or  Josephus's  fuller  account,  which 
woman  got  the  living  child  ;  but  to  my 
mind  the  plaintiff,  who  says  she  slept  so 
carelessly  and  well  as  to  allow  her  child  to 
be  changed,  would  be  the  more  likely- 
mother  to  overlay  her  child.  "  The  lady 
doth  protest  too  much,,  methinks." 

W.   H.  PINCHBECK. 

"THE  ICE  SAINTS"  (11  S.  xi.  451).— MR. 
F.  COMPTON  PRICE  is  not  quite  accurate  in 
asserting,  of  "  Saints  Mamert,  Servais,  and 
Pancrace,"  that  their  festivals  "  occur 
successively  on  12,  13,  and  14  May." 

The  feast  of  St.  Mamertus,  Bishop  of 
Vienne  (who  instituted  Rogation  -  tide 
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processions),  is  kept  on  11  May;  that  of 
St.  Pancras  (who  was  honoured  in  England 
at  Canterbury,  London,  Lewes,  and  else- 
where) on  12  May  ;  and  that  of  St.  Servatius, 
Bishop  of  Tongres,  on  13  May. 

It  would  seem  that  SS.  Mamertus  and 
Servatius  have  no  Anglicized  forms  for 
their  names  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  would  be 
extremely  improbable  that  there  would  be 
any  reference  to  them  "  in  English  folk-lore." 

On  13  May  there  is,  or  was,  in  some  French 
dioceses,  the  commemoration  of  St.  Chris- 
tantianus,  a  martyr  of  Ascoli,  a  diocesan  see 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Benevento, 
and  a  city  in  the  secular  province  of  Foggia. 
No  date  is  given  for  his  martyrdom  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  his  intercession  was 
specially  invoked  against  hailstorms. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 


Folk  -  Lore  Notes. — Vol.  I.  Guiarat.  Compiled 
from  Materials  collected  by  the  late  A.  M.  T. 
Jackson,  I.C.S.,  by  R.  E.  Enthoven,  C.I.E. 
(Mazgaon,  Bombay,  British  India  Press  ; 
London,  Broadway  House,  Carter  Lane,  E.G., 
3s.  Gd.  net.) 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  late  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell's comparative  notes  on  the  folk-lore  of  Western 
India,  which  are  buried  in  the  various  numbers 
of  The  Indian  Antiquary,  the  present  volume  breaks 
virgin  soil,  and  Mr.  Reginald  PMward  Enthoven, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  rescued  these  valuable 
notes  from  oblivion.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  murder  of  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson 
in  Xasik  in  December,  1909,  led  to  the  raising  of 
a  subscription  to  be  devoted  to  a  memorial.  After 
the  purchase  of  his  valuable  library,  which  was 
procured  for  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  it  was  decided  to  finance  the 
publication  of  his  collected  notes  on  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  These  first  appeared 
in  The  Indian  Antiquary,  and  are  now  being  pub- 
lished separately  in  two  volumes  :  those  dealing 
with  the  large  district  of  Gujarat  forming  the 
volume  now  issued,  whilst  the  remainder,  dealing 
with  Konkan  or  Concan,  are  being  prepared  by 
R.  B.  P.  B.  Joshi. 

About  the  year  1000  Mr.  -Jackson  circu- 
lated to  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency Mr.  Crooke's  list  of  folk-lore  questions. 
This  was  done  through  the  agency  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department -surely  an  excellent  way  of 
obtaining  information.  The  answers  are  arranged 
under  ten  main  divisions,  dealing  with  '  Nature 
Powers,  '  Heroic  Godlings,'  '  Disease  Deities,' 
*  Ancestral  Worship,'  '  Worship  of  the  Malevolent 
Dead,'  '  The  Evil  Eye,'  '  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship,' '  Totemism  and  Fetishism,'  '  Animal  Wor- 
ship,' and  '  Witchcraft ' ;  whilst  a  further  chapter 
dra Is  with  rites  and  ceremonies  which  do  not  fall 
Within  the  compass  of  the  above  divisions. 


The  belief  in  miraculous  powers  remains 
common  all  over  the  East  ;  but  Mr.  Enthoven, 
tells  us  that  "  the  old  practices  and  beliefs  are 
yearly  tending  to  decay  and  vanish  in  contact 
with  the  spread  of  education."  An  unusually 
curious  tradition  relating  to  the  occult  powers  of: 
a  lake  in  Gujarat  is  recorded  in  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

"  A  bath  in  the  Man-sarovar  near  Bahucharajii 
is  said  to  cause  the  wishes  of  the  bather  to  be 
fulfilled.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  a  Rajput 
woman  was  turned  into  a  male  Rajput  of  the 
Solanki  class  by  a  bath  in  its  water." 

This  is  recorded  by  the  schoolmaster  of  Kolki ;-. 
and  a  detailed  story  recorded  by  Jairam  Vasaram, 
of  Jodia,  of  the  transformation  of  a  king's  daughter 
into  a  man,  serves  to  confirm  the  acceptance  ot 
the  tradition. 

The  worship  of  totems  is  unknown,  though' 
some  family  or  clan  names  are  derived  from 
animals  and  plants.  Tables  are  given  illustrating 
this  feature.  The  curative  properties  of  various- 
stones  are  fully  discussed,  and  many  primitive- 
methods  of  securing  successful  pregnancy  described. 
In  fact,  the  volume  contains  a  mine  of  information 
on  common  beliefs  and  traditions,  on  signs  and 
ceremonies,  and  means  of  avoiding  the  ill  effects 
of  the  evil  eye,  and  of  scaring  away  disease.. 
Though  in  no  sense  of  the  term  "  comparative,"  ifc. 
will  prove  an  invaluable  work  of  reference  to  the 
student  of  comparative  folk-lore.  Unfortunately,, 
there  is  no  index,  and  we  trust  that  this  desidera- 
tum will  be  provided  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
dealing  with  the  folk-lore  of  the  Konkan  district. 

A  Calendar  of  Suffolk  Wills  proved  in  the  Preroga- 
tive Court  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1383-1604. 
Compiled  by  C.  W.  S.  Randall  Cloke.  Edited 
by  T.  W.  Oswald-Hicks.  (Poole  &  Pemberton.) 
THIS  admirably  arranged  Calendar  should  be 
known  to  all  students  of  genealogy.  Under  an 
alphabet  of  Suffolk  parishes  it  gives  in  chrono- 
logical order  a  list  of  all  the  wills  belonging  to 
each  several  parish,  and  falling  within  the  above 
years,  to  be  found  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury.  There  follows  a  short  alphabet  of 
places  belonging  to  two  counties,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  Suffolk  wills  that  do  not  mention 
parishes.  An  Index  of  Testators'  Names  is 
appended. 

The  compiler,  in  an  Introductory  Note,  states 
that  should  the  present  work  meet  with  acceptance 
and  reimburse  the  publishers,  he  is  prepared  to 
complete  a  similar  list  from  the  years  1604  to 
1800,  and  has  some  seventy  years  of  this  already 
in  MS.  We  sincerely  hope  that  genealogists  will 
give  Mr.  Cloke  the  requisite  encouragement  to 
continue  his  valuable  work. 

The  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archaeological 
Journal :  April.  (Reading,  Slaughter  &  Son  ; 
London,  Elliot  Stock,  Is.  6rf.) 

WTE  congratulate  our  friend  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield  on  the  coming-of-age  of  this  journal. 
In  his  Preface  he  relates  how,  twenty-one  years 
ago,  he  was  invited  by  James  Parker  to  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  journal 
to  contain  the  transactions  of  the  various  societies 
connected  with  the  three  counties.  Mr.  Ditch- 
field  modestly  attributes  its  success  to  its  various, 
contributors,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Keyser,  who  for  several  years  "has  generously 
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•contributed  at  considerable  cost  the  fine  illus- 
trations for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful." 
Mr.  Keyser  sends  to  the  i  resent  number  '  Notes 
on  Berkshire  Churches,'  with  many  beautiful 
illi  strations.  Mrs.  Suckling  writes  on  '  The 
Washington  Arms  and  Pedigree.'  She  says  that, 
from  a  long  article  recently  published  in  America, 
it  would  appear  that  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  pedigree  supplied  to  General 
Washington  by  the  Heralds'  College,  these 
doubts  being  "based  upon  investigations  (not  yet 
completed)  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solloway,  Vicar  of 
Selby,  Lancashire  (?),  England  ;  that  our  father, 
George,  did  not,  after  all,  derive  from  the  Wash- 
ingtons  of  Sulgrave,  but  was  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  two  brothers  who  went  to  Virginia 
from  Lancashire." 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  John  Hautenville 
Cope  has  assisted  Mr.  Ditchfield  in  the  editing, 
and  the  latter  records  how  pleasant  the  association 
has  been,  and  how  considerably  his  labour  has 
been  lightened. 

The  Library  Journal :  May.     (New  York,  R.    R. 

Bowker  Co.,  Is.  6<Z.) 

THIS  is  a  University  number,  and  Mr.  Hicks,  who 
is  the  Law  Librarian  to  Columbia  University, 
writes  on  '  Library  Problems  resulting  from 
Recent  Developments  in  American  Universities.' 
He  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  wl  ich 
confront  the  library  as  a  result  of  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  University.  It  cannot  choose 
its  own  lines  of  development ;  "  the  initiative 
lies  not  with  the  University  Library,  but  with 
the  University  as  a  whole,  attempting  to  arrive 
;at  certain  ends,  and  using  the  library  as 
one  means  towards  their  rccomplishment." 
"The  change  in  the  method  of  instruction  from 
the  use  of  few  boo  s  to  the  use  of  many 
has  caused  a  progressive  demand  for  larger  col- 
lections of  boo  s,  and  there  is  "  a  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  printed  page  for  which  librarians 
have  always  stood  sponsor."  The  case  method 
has  come  into  extensive  use  in  law  schools;  it 
has  also  been  adapted  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  a  work  entitled  '  Case  Teaching  .in  Medicine ' 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  other  subjects, 
however,  the  case  method  has  not  yet  resulted  in 
the  preparation  of  case  books  which  might  be 
substituted  for  references  to  the  original  sources. 

Of  special  interest  is  an  account  of  the  Widener 
"Memorial  Library,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given.  The  building  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
it  will  be  in  working  order.  A  descriptive 
account  of  it  is  supplied  by  the  Librarian,  Mr. 
Lane.  Mr.  F.  Weitenkampf  writes  on  the  Doucet 
Library  at  Paris,  which  contains  100,000  volumes 
on  the  history  of  art. 

THE  July  Fortnightly  is  a  very  readable  number. 
Sir  A-  Quiller-Couch  contributes  the  only  article 
which  is  not  concerned  with  war  or  problems 
arising  from  war.  Charming,  vivacious,  and 
suggestive,  his  'The  Workmanship  of  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  '  misleads  a  little  by  its 
title,  for  it  expounds  not  near  so  much  the 
workmanship  as  the  invention  of  the  play.  Dr. 
Brandes's  '  Napoleon,'  of  which  we  are  given  a 
first  instalment,  is  a  penetrative  essay  in  a  more 
than  commonly  baffling  field.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey's 


'  Life  in  Eastern  Galicia  '  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  number  —  though  it  too  arouses  some  expecta- 
tions it  does  not  fulfil,  for  it  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
Eastern  Galicia  and  its  inhabitants  as  presented, 
in  their  barbaric  brilliance  of  colour,  their  beauty, 
and  their  squalor,  to  the  traveller's  eye.  Mr. 
S.  P.  B.  Mais  writes  of  '  Public  Schools  in  War 
Time  '  —  a  wordy  article,  rather  lacking  in  grip, 
and  leaving  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  what  it 
was  written  to  prove,  though  affording  by  the  way 
encouraging  insight  into  the  changes  brought  by 
the  war  into  public  schools,  and  offering  sound 
advice  on  the  subject  of  exaggerated  playing  on 
the  sensibilities  of  the  young.  A  touching  picture 
—  albeit  it  exhibits  traces  of  mere  journalism  we 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  —  is  given  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald  in  '  The  Paris  of  To-day.' 
Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich  has  a  subject  of  curious 
and  historic  as  well  as  political  interest  in  '  The 
Future  of  the  Land  of  Promise,'  where  he  discusses 
the  effect  which  the  Great  War  may  be  expected 
to  produce  on  the  Zionist  movement. 

THE  editor  of  The  Cornhill  calls  special  attention 
to  Mr.  Boyd  Cable's  contribution  to  the  July 
number,  another  sketch  entitled  'Between  the 
Lines,'  illustrating  what  are  those  actions  and 
experiences  conveyed  summarily  to  us  in  some  such 
phrase  as  "a  violent  artillery  bombardment  has 
been  in  progress."  We  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  desire  that  a  realization  of  these  should  bite 
deep  into  the  public  mind  —  not  so  much  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  physical  suffering  and  the  ghastly 
modes  of'wounding  and  death,  which  brave  men 
learn  to  accept  without  complaint,  as  some  hint 
of  what  the  bitterness  must  be  to  lie  passive 
under  bombardment,  not  for  a  tactical  reason, 
but  for  sheer  lack  of  means  of  reply.  This,  in 
his  vigorous,  restrained,  and  poignant  sketch, 
Mr.  Boyd  Cable  brings  out  well  —  and  may  it 
have  the  number  and  the  sort  of  readers  the  editor 
desires  !  Mr.  Henry  James  on  '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fields  '  is  delightful,  and,  after  so  much  roaring  of 
guns,  refreshing  in  the  way  we  all  so  well  know  as 
his  own.  Dr.  Fitchett  in  a  first  paper  on  Welling- 
ton's conversations  about  his  battles  is  pleasant, 
readable,  and  instructive  up  to  the  height  of  a  very 
pretty  occasion.  Sir  Henry  Lucy  in  'Peacetime 
after  War'  discusses  a  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
spring  of  1802,  illustrating  the  preoccupations  of 
the  country  at  the  moment  when  peace  began  to 
dawn. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

BROOKLYN.—  Forwarded  to  MR.  BLEACKLEY. 
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WATERLOO. 

(Concluded    from    p.    3.) 

I  SUBJOIN  two  more  letters  written  by  the 
Rev.  Spencer  Marian  from  Brussels  with 
reference  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : — 

IV. 

[To  his  father.] 

Brussels,  June  19,  1815. 

.  . .  .Up  to  the  15th  of  this  month  every 
thing  appeared  perfectly  tranquil,  tho',  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  the  campaign 
was  expected  to  begin  soon.  Cricket  was 
.going  on  at  Enghien,  where  the  two  brigades 
of  Guards  were  quartered.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  expressed  his  intention  of  giving 
a  ball  on  the  21st,  the  anniversary  of  Vittoria, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  had  a  ball 
that  very  evening,  the  loth,  to  which  all  the 
beau  monde  of  the  British  army  was  invited. 


There  were  present  the  Dukes  of  Wellington 
and  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Lord 
Uxbridge,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  courier  arrived  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  were  advancing  in 
force  on  the  side  of  Charleroi  and  Namur. 
and  the  Duke,  who  read  the  despatch  in 
the  ballroom,  immediately  ordered  the 
officers  to  repair  to  their  quarters  by  day- 
light. A  sad  gloom  overspread  the  enter- 
tainment, and  a  trying  scene  of  leavetaking 
followed.  The  French,  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  had  penetrated  three  miles  on  this 
side  of  Genappe  :  you  will  see  the  account 
of  the  engagement  of  the  next  day  in  the 
Duke's  despatches.  To  use  his  own  words 
in  a  note  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  he 
was  "  successful  tho'  with  inferior  forces." 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  at  the 
ball,  was  killed,  having  seven  bullets  in  his 
body.  Two  others  fell,  about  whom  I  was 
much  interested  :  Lord  Hay,  a  fine  young 
officer,  who  had  been  here  a  great  deal,  shot 
through  the  heart  (he  was  A.D.C.  to  Genera] 
Maitland  in  the  Guards),  and  Tom  Brown, 
whose  brother  I  knew  at  Christ  Church,  and 
of  whom  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  liked  exceedingly.  He  was 
a  protege  of  A.  Cowper  and  a  most  amiable 
good  young  man.  The  Duke  slept  at 
Genappe  that  night,  having  driven  back  the 
enemy.  The  opinion  here  was  that  had  he 
had  more  cannon  up  he  would  have  done 
more  with  less  loss,  for  our  loss  was  very 
severe.  The  same  evening  the  French  made 
a  night  attack  on  the  Prussians  with  a  body 
of  10,000  cavalry,  took  them  by  surprise, 
and  placed  about  14,000  hors  de  combat, 
being  dispersed  all  over  the  country. 
Blucher,  who  had  all  along  sustained  the 
left  of  the  British,  tho'  he  had  not  been 
engaged,  sent  in  the  morning  (Saturday)  to 
tell  the  Duke  that  he  could  not  get  his  people 
together,  and  the  latter  deemed  it  expedient 
to  retire,  tho'  right  sorry  to  do  so,  for  he  had 
anticipated  the  giving  Bonaparte  a  complete 
beating  that  day,  so  advantageously  did 
every  thing  appear  from  the  success  of  the 
day  before.  However,  he  retreated  to  a 
position  about  nine  miles  from  this  city. 
The  French  followed,  but  at  a  respectful 
distance.  On  Saturday  morning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bruxellois  was  taken  up  with 
the  wounded,  who  arrived  by  hundreds.  I 
never  saw  so  dismal  a  sight.  Poor  fellows, 
some  without  an  arm,  some  without  a  leg, 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  worn  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  some  fainting,  others 
raving  with  pain,  were  brought  crowded 
upon  carts  and  waggons  under  a  burning 
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sun.  The  inhabitants  were  very  kind, 
placing  themselves  about  the  Porte  de 
Namur  with  wine,  linen,  &c.,  &c.  When 
the  hospitals  were  full  they  took  them  into 
their  houses.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who,  I  must  say,  has  been  a 
little  too  confident,  considering  his  large 
family,  finding  that  Wellington  was  so  near, 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  residents  here 
gone  or  going,  gave  orders  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  start  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
notice,  and  rode  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  ask  his  opinion.  In  conse- 
quence the  carriages  were  packed,  and  horses 
quite  ready  to  be  put  to.  About  two  the 
cannonading  began  ;  you  may  conceive  our 
situation.  The  engagement,  by  the  issue  of 
which  we  were  to  stand  or  fall,  had  com- 
menced, and,  tho'  we  have  infinite  confidence 
in  Wellington  and  the  British,  yet  the 
Prussians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  &c.,  could  not 
be  so  certainly  depended  upon,  and  human 
events  are  uncertain  at  best.  On  the  other 
side  there  was  Bonaparte  with  120,000  of 
his  best  soldiers,  those  of  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
&c.  His  greatest  object  in  his  desperate 
situation  was  to  beat  the  British  and  to  get 
possession  of  this  country.  If  he  received  a 
check  here  he  was  sensible  that  it  must  end 
in  his  ruin.  What  efforts  then  would  he  not 
make  to  gain  his  point  ?  All  this  was 
approaching  to  a  decision  within  ten  miles  of 
us.  The  doubt  and  anxiety  visible  on 
every  countenance  as  we  walked  upon  the 
ramparts,  listening  to  each  coup  de  canons, 
was  extreme ;  and  at  home  the  poor  Duchess, 
harassed  by  the  thought  of  the  Duke  being 
absent,  of  her  ten  children  with  her,  and  her 
three  sons  in  the  action,  was  a  pitiable  object. 
At  4  the  Duke  came  home  and  reported  that 
all  looked  favourable,  but  we  must  still  be 
ready  to  start.  About  7,  just  as  we  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  came  a  messenger  to 
say  that  Wellington  had  gained  his  battle, 
and  that  the  French  were  retiring.  Wounded 
officers  came  in  at  intervals,  but  knowing 
nothing.  About  10  arrived  8,000  prisoners, 
with  two  eagles  and  stands  of  colours,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  note  from  an  A.D.C.  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  say  that  the 
victory  had  been  complete.  Here  again  I 
refer  you  to  the  despatches,  wishing  rather 
to  give  you  such  particulars  as  do  not  fall 
under  the  notice  or  within  the  limits  of  a 
despatch.  The  Duke  got  back  to  his 
quarters  to  dinner  at  11^  and  after  taking 
some  rest  rode  into  Brussels  at  8  o'clock  this 
morning  with  the  remnants  of  the  staff. 
The  Duchess  had  gone  up  to  his  house  to 
make  inquiry  about  her  nephew,  Sir  A. 


Gordon  (since  dead),  who  had  been  wounded, 
and  was  at  the  door  when  the  Duke  arrived, 
being  the  first  to  wish  him  joy.  He  told  her 
they  had  had  hard  work,  and  appeared  as 
cool  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Lord  G. 
Lennox  came  down  here,  and  you  may 
suppose  with  what  interest  we  devoured  all 
he  had  to  say.  The  French  fought  with 
incredible  fury,  and  the  Duke  considered 
the  battle  in  suspense  four  times.  Lord  G. 
said  lost,  but  I  allow  a  little  for  the  warm 
imagination  of  a  young  officer.  A  messenger, 
Col.  Percy,  goes  to  England  to-day,  but 
cannot  take  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
as  it  cannot  yet  be  made  out.  Think  how 
singularly  fortunate  the  Duke  himself  was 
in  escaping  untouched.  Col.  Gordon  had 
his  thigh  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball  when 
standing  close  to  him.  Lord  Uxbridge  lost 
a  leg,  and  Col.  Canning,  an  A.D.C. ,  was 
killed  when  near.  Three  others  had  their 
horses  shot  close  by.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
has  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  I 
believe  not  severely.  Among  the  killed  are 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Cols.  Wyndham,  Ho- 
ward, Mills,  Dashwood,  Delauncey,  Majors 
Hodge,  .Griffith,  Beane.  Lord  F.  Somerset* 
has  lost  an  arm.  General  Barnes  severely 
wounded.  The  bells  are  ringing  for  joy,  and 
the  citizens  shouting.  What  a  contrast  to 
six  hours'  plunder  by  the  French  which  Xap 
had  promised  !  Bulow  with  38,000  Prus- 
sians are  after  him.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
field  of  battle,  but  know  not  whether  to  ask 
to  go  or  not.f .... 

V. 

[To  his  father.] 

Brussels,  July  14th. 

.  .  .  .My  last  letter  was  written  the  morning 
after  the  battle,  when  I  knew  simply  that  it 
had  been  fought  and  that  the  victory  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  A  number 
of  particulars  have  come  in  since,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  you  to  hear,  especially  as 
you  may  depend  upon  their  authenticity. 


*  Lord  Fitzroy  J.  H.  Somerset  was  the  fifth  son 
of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  acted  as  A.D.C. 
and  Military  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  Later,  lie  was  better  known  as  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Raglan,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  on 
28  June,  1855. 

f  Mr.  Madan  did  visit  the  battle-field  three  or 
four  days  after  the  fight,  though  no  description  of 
it  occurs  in  any  letter  of  his  that  is  still  extant. 
However,  on  that  occasion  he  picked  up  a  plume  of 
feathers  which  once  adorned  the  head-dress  of  a 
Prussian  Hussar,  and  this  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family. 
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The  engagement  was  one  of  the  most  obstin- 
ate and  well  contested  that  we  read  of  in 
history,  whether  we  consider  the  valour  of 
the  soldiers  or  the  skill  of  the  Generals. 
The  cannonade,  which  opened  at  the  distance 
of  not  many  hundred  yards,  was  thought  by 
persons  who  were  present  at  both  battles  to 
be  inferior  to  Leipsic  in  nothing  but  extent. 
Bonaparte  had  brought  against  the  English 
the  flower  of  his  army,  those  soldiers  who 
had  fought  under  him  in  his  most  successful 
campaigns,  and,  having  been  made  prisoners 
before  the  war  with  Russia,  had  not  known 
what  it  was  to  see  Bonaparte  beaten.  The 
number  of  the  French  infantry  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  76,000,  not  reckoning  any  who 
were  in  garrison  in  the  neighbouring  places, 
or  in  the  rear  from  whatever  cause,  as 
Vandammer's  corps,  &c.  The  cavalry  were 
2 1;000.  Against  them  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  51,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry, 
and,  though  the  proportion  of  British 
amongst  the  former  was  very  great,  yet  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rest  were  of 
different  nations  and  had  not  yet  acquired 
that  confidence  in  their  leader  which  can  only 
be  gained  by  repeated  success,  and  is  in 
itself  half  the  battle.  The  several  attacks  of 
the  French  were  most  skilfully  planned,  and 
carried  into  execution  with  steady  intre- 
pidity, and  indeed  were  so  tremendous  that 
we  were  repeatedly  driven  from  our  guns,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  determined  courage 
of  our  men,  and  for  that  blind  resolution 
which  prevents  an  Englishman  from  knowing 
when  he  is  beaten,  we  must  certainly  have 
lost  the  battle  more  than  once.  Regiments 
were  broken  by  a  charge,  but  not  routed. 
They  formed  again  under  the  hottest  fire, 
as  if  on  parade,  and  repeated  this  till  they 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  recovered  possession  of  their 
guns.  The  Duke  himself  said  that  every 
engagement  he  had  ever  been  in  sunk  to 
nothing  in  comparison  with  this.  Once 
when  we  had  been  driven  back  he  observed, 
"  Well,  we  may  still  have  a  chance  if  that 
division  of  Artillery  can  get  up."  In  five 
minutes  it  appeared  in  sight.  Another  time 
he  said,  "  The  battle  is  not  lost  if  Adams' 
brigade  arrives  now."  An  officer  came  up 
at  the  moment  to  say  they  were  just  march- 
ing up.  He  found  it  necessary  to  expose 
himself  very  much,  and  rode  thro'  the 
thickest  of  the  fire,  encouraging  the  troops 
just  as  the  enemy  were  commencing  their 
attack.  In  one  instance  he  had  occasion  to 
act  with  great  temerity.  Some  Dutch  troops 
had  been  endeavouring  vainly  for  some  time 
to  dislodge  eight  companies  of  a  French 


regiment  from  a  wood.  It  appeared  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  carry  it 
instantly.  The  Duke  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  companies  of  a  regiment  of 
Guards  and  cheered  them  to  the  attack  ; 
the  effect  upon  the  men  cannot  be  described. 
The  wood  was  immediately  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Lord  Uxbridge,  who 
had  never  before  served  under  the  Duke 
(being  senior  to  him  till  he  was  made  F.M.), 
said  that  his  coolness  and  decision  in  action 
surpassed  every  thing  he  could  have  con- 
ceived ;  and  I  fancy  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  general  in  the  world 
except  himself  who  could  have  won  that 
battle.  Every  one  says  that  the  French 
behaved  better  than  they  ever  did  before. 
The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  dead  will  be  in  far 
greater  proportion  to  the  wounded  than 
usual,  as  has  been  made  plain  by  the  returns. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  much  on  this 
subject.  He  could  not  speak  of  the  battle 
the  next  day  without  tears  in  his  ej^es. 
One  striking  circumstance  occurred  on  "the 
field.  The  Duke  in  galloping  over  the 
ground  stopped  to  give  some  orders  to  an 
A.D.C.  He  called  "Canning."  "My  lord, 
he  is  killed."  "  Gordon."  "  He  is  just 
taken  to  the  rear,  severely  wounded." 
"Then  go  and  desire  Col.  -  — -"  "He  is 
killed,  my  lord."  "Then  tell  the  officer 
commanding  the  regiment,"  &c.  (quite 
overcome). 

July  14.  The  above  has  been  in  my 
portfolio  a  considerable  time,  having  been 
written  within  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  battle .... 

STEWART. 


MRS.   BARBER'S   'A  TRUE  TALE.' 

JONATHAN  SWIFT,  in  his  letter  to  John  Gay 
of  28  March,  1728,  says  : — 

"  I  hope  Dr.  Delany  has  shown  you  the  tale, 
writ  by  Mrs.  Barber,  a  citizen's  wife  here,  in 
praise  of  your  Fables.  There  is  something  in  it 
hard  upon  Mr.  Congreve,  which  I  sent  to  her,  for 
I  never  saw  her,  to  change  to  Dryden,  but  she 
absolutely  refused." 

The  latest  mention  of  this  '  Tale  "  occurs  in 
the  recently  issued  fourth  volume  of  Swift's 
*  Correspondence.'  Dr.  Elrington  Ball,  in 
his  note  (vol.  iv.  p.  22,  note  4)  to  this  para- 
graph, says,  "  The  reference  to  Congreve  has 
disappeared,  no  doubt  in  obedience  to 
Swift's  behest,"  &c.  From  this  statement 
it  is  evident  that  he  examined  Mrs.  Barber's 
own  edition  of  her  '  Poems  oil  Several  Occa- 
sions,' which  was  published  in  1734.  By  a 
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curious  chance  this  contained  the  only 
version  (out  of  the  sixteen  that  exist)  of 
Mrs.  Barber's  '  Tale  '  which  does  not  include 
the  desired  reference.  Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
may  be  interested  to  see  the  something 
"  hard  upon  Mr.  Congreve,"  and  to  read 
about  the  scarce  pamphlet  in  which  it 
appeared. 

It  was  first  issued  anonymously  as 
"  A  Tale,  being  an  addition  to  Mr.  Gay's  Fables: 
{quotation  of  five  lines  from]  Ramsay's  Life  of 
Cyrus.     Dublin,  printed  by  S.  Powell  for  George 
Ewing 1728."     7  pp.  16mo. 

The  fourth  stanza,  on  pp.  4-5,  contains  the 
lines  in  question,  which  are  : — 

Steele's  comedies  gave  vast  delight, 

And  entertain'd  them  many  a  night. 

C[o]n[greve']s  cou'd  no  addmittance  [sic]  find, 

Forbid  as  poisons  to  the  mind. 

That  author's  wit  and  sense,  says  she, 

But  heightens  his  impiety. 

This  poem  was  then  reprinted  (again  anony- 
mouslv)  in  Mist's  Weekly  Journal,  13  April, 
1728,  p.  (?)»  under  the  "title  'A  Tale  from 
Dublin,  design'd  as  an  addition  to  Gay's 
Tables.'  The  verses  on  Congreve  still  re- 
mained, but  the  author  had  inserted,  as  a 
compliment  to  Swift,  the  eight  lines  ending 
with 

Then  bless'd  the  Drapier's  happier  fate, 
Who  sav'd  (and  lives  to  guard)  the  State. 

Next  the  editor  of  The  London  Journal 
reprinted  the  poem  (still  anonymously)  in 
the  January,  1733/4,  number.  I  am  unable 
to  state  whether  or  no  the  Congreve  verses 
appeared  here  also,  because  none  of  the 
libraries  in  this  vicinity  contain  that  number 
of  the  periodical. 

Finally,  however,  the  poem  was  brought 
out  under  its  author's  name  when  Mrs. 
Mary  Barber  published  in  1734  her  '  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions.'  On  pp.  7-12  of  that 
volume  appears  '  A  True  Tale,'  which  is  none 
other  than  our  little  poem,  in  question.  It 
was  in  this  version  of  the  poem  that  the 
•"  something. . .  .hard  upon  Congreve  "  dis- 
appeared, "  no  doubt  in  obedience  to  Swift's 
behest,"  as  Dr.  Elrington  Ball  conjectures. 
In  a  minor  way  the  '  True  Tale  '  maintained 
its  lease  of  life  for  seventy  years  more  by 
being  reprinted  in  at  least  ten  editions  of 
Gay's  '  Fables.'  All  of  these  editions  follow 
fairly  closely  the  text  of  the  1728  edition  of 
Mrs.  Barber's  '  Tale,'  and  consequently  all 
of  them  contain  the  lines  on  Congreve.  With 
but  one  exception  they  reprint  the  poem 
without  the  author's  name,  and  so  it  is  not 
strange  to  find  that  the  version  given  in  the 
*  Muse's Mirrour' of  1778  is  "  supposed  to  be 
-written  by  Dr.  Parnell."  This  1778  reprint 


is  noteworthy  in  that  it  follows  the  text  of 
Mist's  Weekly  Journal,  and  accordingly 
contains  both  the  lines  on  Congreve  and  those 
on  Swift. 

A  check  list  of  its  various  issues  is  as 
follows  :  '  A  Tale,'  &c.,  1728  ;  Mist's  Weekfri 
Journal,  13  April,  1728  ;  London  Journal, 
January,  1733/4  ;  Mrs.  Barber's  '  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,'  1734  ;  New  York 
Gazetti,  8  July,  1734  ;  Gay's  '  Fables,'  ed.  7, 
Dublin,  1737^;  id.,  Dublin,  1760  ;  id.,  Lon- 
don, 1767;  id.,  Edinburgh,  1770;  id., 
Dublin,  1772  ;'  Muse's  Mirrour,'  1778  ;  Gay's 
'Fables,'  Dublin,  1784;  id.,  Philadelphia, 
1794  ;  id.,  Dublin,  1799  ;  id.,  Dublin,  1804  ; 
id.,  Philadelphia,  1808. 

I  have  examined  all  of  these  items 
except  The  London  Journal  and  The  New 
York  Gazette,  and  find  that  the  author's 
name  is  attached  to  the  little  poem  only  in 
Mrs.  Barber's  '  Poems,'  &c.,  1734,  and  in 
Gay's  '  Fables,'  1767.  ERNEST  L.  GAY. 
Boston,  Mass. 


BIBLIOGKAPHY     OF     HISTORIES     OF 

IBISH    COUNTIES    AND    TOWNS. 

(See  11  S.  xi.  103,  183,  315.) 

PABT  IV.     E. 

EMLY. 

Episcopal  and  Capitular  Seals  of  the  Irish  Cathe- 
dral Churches:  Part  I.  Cashel  and  Emly.  By 

R.  Caulfield.     Cork,  1853. 
Indexes  to   Irish  Wills.    Vol.   iii.     Edited  by  W. 

P.   W.   Phillimore.    1911.      Includes  Diocese  of 

Emly. 

EXXISCORTHY. 
History  of  Enniscorthy.     By  Dr.  W.  H.    Grattan 

Flood,  K.S.G.     Enniscorthy,  1898. 
History  of  the   Town   and    County  of    Wexford. 

Vcl.    vi.     By    P.    H.    Hore,    M.R.I.A.      1904. 

Contains  chapter  on  Enniscorthy. 

ENNISKILLEX. 

MS.  Letters  in  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
on  Defence  of  Enniskillen  and  Siege  of  London- 
derry : — 

James  II.  to  General  Hamilton:  (1)  1  May, 
1689  ;  (2)  10  May,  1689  ;  (3)  20  May,  1689  ;  (4) 
8  July,  1689. 

Letter  from  Berwick  to  General  Hamilton : 
(5)  5  July,  1689. 

Letter  from  R.  C.  Carr  to  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  (6)7  April,  1787. 

Preserved  in  MS.  Room  in  Library  cf 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  Box  E.  2.  19. 
No.  543. 

Actions  of  the  Enniskillen  Men  from  their  first 
taking  up  arms  in  1688  in  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion,  their  liberties  and  lives,  to  the 
landing  of  Duke  Schomberg  in  Ireland.  By 
Rev.  Andrew  Hamilton,  "  an  actor  and  eye- 
witness therein."  London,  1690.  Reprinted 
Belfast,  1813  and  1864. 
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A  Further  Impartial  Account  of  the  Actions  of  the 

Jnniskilling-men,  containing  the  reasons  of  their 

first    rising.     By    Capt.    William    MacCormick. 

London,  1691.     Reprinted  Dungannon,  1896.       | 
History   of   the   Siege   of   Derry   and    Defence   of 

Ennlskillen  in  1688-9.     By  Rev.  John  Graham, 

M.A.     Dublin,  1829. 
Derry  and  Enniskillen  in  the  year  1689  :   the  story 

of    some    famous    Battle-fields  in    Ulster.     By 

Prof.  Witherow.     Belfast,  1873. 
Enniskillen  Long  Ago.     By  Rev.  W.  H.  Bradshaw. 

Dublin,  1878. 
Sligo   and  the   Enniskilleners  from  1688  to  1691. 

By  W.  G.  Wood-Martin.     Dublin,  1882. 
History  cf  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.     By  the  Earl 

of  Belmore.     Dublin,  1887.     Contains  historical 

notes  on  Enniskillen  and  district. 
History  ot    the  Cprry  Family.     By  the    Earl   of 

Belmore.      Dublin,    1891.       Contains    historical 

notes  on  Enniskillen  and  district. 
The  Old  Enniskillen  Vestry  Book.     By  the  Earl 

of  Belmore.     Dublin,  1903. 
Enniskillen,  Parish  and  Town.     By  W.  H.  Dundas. 

1913. 
History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.     By  Rev. 

Thomas  Hamilton,  D.D.     Edinburgh.     Contains 

chapter  on  Defence  of  Enniskillen. 
Story  of  the   Sieges  of   Crom   Castle   during   the 

Revolution    of    1689.     Compiled    from    Harris, 

]\Jacaulay,  and  Hamilton.     Privately  printed. 
Ennlskillen   and   the   Northern   Lake   District   of 

Ireland.     London,  n.d. 

EBRIS. 

Erris  in  the  Irish  Highlands?,  and  the  Atlantic  Rail- 
way. By  P.  Knight.  Dublin,  1836. 

Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyrawley.  By  Rev.  Ca?sar 
Otway.  Dublin,  1841. 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUB. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UNE   CHASSE  AU  MARINGOUIN. 

THROUGHOUT  the  French -speaking  districts 
of  Canada  the   word  most  commonly  used 
as  equivalent  to   mosquito  is,  and  has  been 
for    many  generations,   maringoin    or    ma- 
ringouin,    of     which     Littre     declares     the 
etymology  ^unknown.     To    the   earliest   ex- 
plorers of  New  France  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  familiar.     In  the  narrative  of  Jacques 
Cartier's    voyages    (1535,    &c.)    the    activi- ] 
ties  of  the  busy  insect  are  not  dwelt  upon. ' 
Champlain's     'Voyage     aux    Indes      Occi- ! 
dentales '    (1599)   reveals    the     presence   of 
the  pest,   but    the  word    there    made  use 

of  is  "mousquittes comme    chesons   ou 

cousins  "  ;  while  a  further  reference  may 
be  cited  in  '  Second  Voyage  au  Canada ' 
(chap,  ii.),  "mousquites"  (1610).  In  the 
'  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France  '  of  Marc 
Lescarbot  (1608),  Champlain's  contemporary 
and  editor,  the  word  occurs  as  marigoin,  in 
the  tenth  chapter  (iii.  684),  on  the  '  Mceurs 
et  Fa$on  de  Vivre  '  of  the  natives,  a  whole 


paragraph  being  devoted  to  the  insects, 
which  are  correctly  said  to  infest  the  country 
from  June  to  September.  Not  having 
access  to  the  original  manuscript,  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling  in  the 
first,  and  every  subsequent,  reading  in 
printed  form.  It  we  turn  to  the  '  Jesuit 
Relations,'  maringoin  appears  well  estab- 
lished in  1632,  through  the  statement  of 
Father  Paul  Le  Jeune  (v.  36) :  "  Je  pensai 
etre  mange  des  maringoins..  ce  sont  petitea 
mouches  importunes  au  possible "  ;  and 
after  this  in  the  collection  complaints  are 
really  "  frequent  and  free."  Similarly  in 
Baron  de  La  Hontan,  '  Nouv.  Voyage  dans 
1'Amerique  Septentr.,'  La  Have,  1705 
(I.  Lettre,  p.  7),  who  speaks  of  "  1'incommo- 
d,ite  des  maringouins,  que  nous  appelons  en 
France  des  Cousins."  It  may  be  noted  that 
Regnard,  the  playwright,  who  travelled  in 
Lapland  at  about  the  same  time  (1681), 
employs  the  term  moucherons.  In  later 
French  writings,  much  the  best  -  known 
instance  of  the  use  of  maringouin  is  in  the 
classic  utterance  of  Figaro  ('  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville,'  I.  ii.)  :  "  tous  les  insectes,  les  mous- 
tiques,  les  cousins,  les  critiques,  les  marin- 
gouins, les  envieux,"  &c.  ;  while  Chateau- 
briand naturally  introduced  it  in  '  Voyage 
en  Amerique'  ('Les  Onondagas ')  without 
figurative  implication.  At  the  present  day 
the  word  is  apparently  so  little  known  in 
France  that  a  recent  application  of  it  to  a 
nagging  official  by  a  stranger  brought  about 
its  prompt  adoption  as  a  nickname,  which 
would  not  have  resulted  from  describing 
him  as  a  moustique. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  the 
exotic  term  became  acclimatized  in  other 
French  possessions  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  ordinary  use,  for 
the  R.P.  Louis  Hennepin,  Recollet,  writes 
in  his  '  Description  de  la  Louisiane,'  Paris, 
1688  (p.  134),  to  the  effect  that  maringouins 
are  not  very  troublesome  in  that  region. 
How  general  its  use  may  have  been  there  at 
a  later  time  I  have  failed  to  ascertain.  A 
most  obliging  and  courteous  communication 
from  M.  Solon  Menos,  Minister  of  the 
Haytian  Legation  at  Washington,  informs 
me  that  to-day  "  le  mot  maringouin^  est 
connu  et  meme  generalement  employe  en 
Haiti "  (22  April,  1915).  French  Guiana, 
too,  offers  testimony  to  the  distribution  of 
the  venomous  diptera  and  the  local  name. 
This  is  proved  through  the  '  Voyage  & 
Cayenne,  dans  les  Deux  Ameriques  et  chez 
les  Anthropophages,'  of  Louis-Ange  Pitou 
(1805),  the  royalist  chansonnier,  who  was 
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deported  thither  in  1797,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  through  '  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot.'  I  regret  that  I  have 
mislaid  or  lost  the  specific  reference  in  the 
somewhat  rare  volume.  I  do  not  call  to 
mind  any  use  of  the  word  in  the  records  of 
his  fellow-exiles — Barbe-Marbois,  Laffon  de 
Ladebat,  or  Ayme.  As  for  the  possibility 
of  discovering  what  term  is  in  use  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  no 
information  has  thus  far  been  procurable  ; 
but  it  seems  likely  that  the  old  name  has 
spread  over  all  the  original  French  pos- 
sessions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Whether  French  settlements  in  the  Far  East 
or  the  South  Seas  (Saigon,  New  Caledonia, 
the  Marquesas  Islands),  or,  again,  the  ancient 
colony  of  La  Reunion,  can  furnish  results 
the  present  writer  cannot  say.  The  pursuit 
of  the  wary  insect  proves  him  to  be  somewhat 
elusive — difficult  (as  a  colleague  says)  to 
place  one's  finger  upon. 

PAUL  T.  LAFLEUB. 
McGill  University,  Montreal. 


WOLVES  IN  FRANCE. — In  The  Graphic  of 
12  June,  1915,  there  is  a  thrilling  picture  of 
horses  being  recently  attacked  by  wolves 
at  the  Chateau  de  Monjustin,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Belfort,  between  Vesoul 
and  Villersexel.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  by  stir  01  war  from  Argonne  or 
the  Vosges.  It  is  about  sixty  years  since 
beasts  of  their  kind  were  seen  in  this  district, 
and  people  are  not  rejoicing  over  the 
visitation. 

In  my  ignorance  I  had  supposed  that 
wolves  were  almost  extinct  in  France. 
However,  they  were  not  so  in  1870  and  later, 
as  '  L' Abbe  Roitelet '  (by  Ferdinand  Fabre) 
gives  evidence.  We  are  told  of  a  wolf-hunt  in 
the  Cevennes  when  more  than  150  valiant 
men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  went  out  to  meet 
an  enemy  which  had  increased  and  strength- 
ened during  the  Franco-German  War  : — 

"  La  guerre  nous  avait  enlev4  les  hommes  valides 
jusqu'au  dernier,  et  Dieu  sait  le*  nombre  de  ceux 
que  ces  effroyables  Prussieris  de  malheur  nous  pnt 
tues.  Tu  devines  si  ces  temps  d'epreuve,  mauvais  h 
mes  ouailles,  furent  bons  aux  loups  du  Marcou, 
du  Roudil  et  de  Saumail !  Les  betes  sauvages 
de  Tirebose  regnaient  souverainement  sur  la 
region.  Personne  ici  n'etant  capable  de  tirer  un 
coup  de  fusil,  malgre  les  chiens  qui  ii'ayaient  pas 
deserte  1'Espinouze  et  veillaient  toujours  aux 
bestiaux,  les  loups  par  bandes,  non  seulement 
rodaient  ii  toute  heure  du  jour  et  de  la  nuit  autour 
de  nos  bergeries,  rapinant  un  chevre,  rapinant  un 
mouton,  mais  ils  menacaient  les  metairies,  guettant 
les  enfants  pour  se  jeter  dessus  si  d'aventure  ils 
essayaient  de  mettre  le  nez  dehors.  A  Ginestet  un 
pauvre  petit  de  trois  ans,  qui  jouait  au  seuil  du 


cabaret  de  la  Bergonde,  fut  attaque,  mordu  a  la 
tete,  traine  a  cinquante  pas  parmi  les  buissons, 
presque  completement  devore." — Pp.  07-9. 

Let  us  hope  that  war's  alarms  may  not 
reveal  any  lupine  remanet  in  the  ^British 
Teles.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

HENRY  COLBUBN.  (See  11  S.  xi.  474.) — 
In  a  recent  valuable  note  upon  Charles 
Marsh,  MB.  RALPH  THOMAS  refers  incident- 
ally to  the  large  number  of  books  published 
by  Mr.  Colburn  in  1828.  Having  regard  to 
the  high  price  of  paper  at  that  time,  and  to 
the  slowness  of  printing  on  the  old  machines, 
the  number  was  very  remarkable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  readers  a  century 
ago,  and  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
great  publishing  crisis  of  1826  having  re- 
moved so  many  of  his  rivals. 

It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  glance 
at  Colburn's  literary  output  at  this  time. 
The  Diaries  of  Evelyn  and  of  Pepys  had  been 
previously  launched  by  him.  In  1826-8, 
besides  those  of  many  other  writers  of  note 
in  their  day,  his  list  of  publications  con- 
tained new  works  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  William 
Hazlitt,  Horace  Smith,  Benjamin  D'Israeli, 
J.  H.  Lister  (the  author  of  '  Granby '), 
William  Godwin,  Lord  Normanby,  W.  Savage 
Landor,  Thomas  Roscoe,  Plumer  Ward, 
Lady  Dacre,  Tom  Hood,  the  brothers  Banim, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Colley  Grattan,  Lady  Morgan, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Theodore  Hook,  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury,  the  Rev.  George  Croly  (author  of 
'  Salathiel '),  and,  a  few  months  later,  Capt. 
Marryat  and  G.  P.  R.  James.  As  these 
names  have  application  only  to  new  works, 
and  not  to  reprints,  they  add  further  signific- 
ance to  MB.  THOMAS'S  remark.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

"CHAPEL,"  NAUTICAL  TEBM. — "  To  make 
or  build  a  chapel  "  and  "  to  chapel  a  ship  " 
are  nautical  phrases  (explained  in  Falconer, 
Smyth,  Dana,  and  other  authors,  both 
English  and  French)  for  the  act  of  turning 
a  ship  round  in  a  light  breeze,  when  she  is 
close  -  hauled,  without  bracing  the  head- 
yards,  so  that  she  will  lie  the  same  way  as 
she  did  before.  This  is  usually  occasioned 
by  negligence  in  steering  or  by  a  sudden 
change  of  wind.  The  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  not  so  easily  obtained.  Littre  has,  under 
the  head  of  "  chapelle,"  an  explanation  of 
the  nautical  phrase"  faire  chapelle,'' with  the 
addition  :  "  This  is  a  wrong  spelling  which 
has  prevailed  over  the  good,  which  is  chapel, 
or  chapeau" 

Littre  does  not  give  the  word  chapel,  but 
under  "  chapeau  "  he  has  the  nautical  phrase 
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*'  serrer  une  voile  en  chapeau,"  and  explains 
that  this  means  to  gather  (ramasser)  a  sail 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard  under  which  it  is 
reefed. 

I  conclude  that  somebody  saw  a  resem- 
blance to  a  cocked  hat,  and  made  a  phrase  of 
it.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  be  that  "  to  squeeze 
a  sail  into  a  hat  "  became  a  common  ex- 
pression for  making  a  mess  of  things,  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat."  J.  J.  FREEMAN. 

VALENTINE  GREEN,  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVER. 
— The  marriage,  by  licence,  of  Valentine 
Green  with  Mary  Wadham,  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields,  was  solemnized  at  the  parish 
church  of  Heston,  Middlesex,  7  Sept.,  1771 
(Par.  Reg.).  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

THE  STATUES  OF  LONDON. — In  the  lists  of 
statues  of  London  which  were  compiled  by 
MR.  PAGE,  MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY,  and  others, 
and  appeared  in  vols.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  Tenth 
Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  I  see  no  mention  of  the 
statue  of  William  Huskisson,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Rocket  engine  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  in  1830.  Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of 
Dates  '  also  makes  no  mention  of  this  statue, 
which  for  long  stood  in  Lloyd's  Rooms 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  is  one  of  the 
threo  of  Huskisson  executed  by  Gibson.  It 
has  recently  been  presented  by  Lloyd's  to 
the  London  County  Council  on  the  condition 
that  a  site  could  be  found  for  it,  and  it  was 
moved  to  the  Pimlico  Gardens  on  the  Em- 
bankment, at  the  end  of  St.  George's  Square, 
on  Saturday.  5  June. 

I   think  this  circumstance   may  with  ad- 
vantage be  placed  on  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

THE  OLD  COBURGH  GARDENS,  DUBLIN. — 
A  piece  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  belonging  to 
Lord  Clonmell,  was  opened  as  the  Coburgh 
Gardens  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
After  a  period  of  prosperity  it  became 
unused  and  neglected  until  1865,  when  the 
great  Industrial  Exhibition  was  held  there. 
Afterwards  the  gardens  became  the  property 
of  Lord  Iveagh,  and  were  the  scene  of 
flower-shows  and  open-air  theatricals.  The 
Royal  University  of  Ireland  (incorporated 
1880,  dissolved  by  royal  charter  1909) 
occupied  part  of  the  site.  The  stones  of 
the  clock-tower  have  been  utilized  in  the 
building  of  a  large  chimney  erected  behind 
the  Engineering  School  of  the  new  Royal 
College  of  Science  (formerly  housed  at  51, 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  East).  J.  ARDAGH. 


Cgwras. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


'  THE  VIRTUOSI,  OR  ST.  LUKE'S  CLUB.' — 
In  your  first  volume  (1  S.  i.  487)  a  question 
is  asked  about  a  manuscript  sold  in  the 
Strawberry  Hill  sale  (sixth  day,  lot  120), 
being  an  account  of  '  The  Virtuosi,  or  St. 
Luke's  Club.'  Its  location  was  desired, 
and  I  renew  the  question.  A  copy  of  the 
Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collec- 
tion may  supply  some  clue. 

In  the  article  on  John  Smibert  in  the 
'  D.N.D.'  mention  is  made  of  an  unfinished 
picture  by  that  artist  of  the  Virtuosi  of 
London.  Is  the  location  of  that  painting 
known  ?  WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[See  10  S.  vii.,  xii.] 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK. — The  fol- 
lowing cutting,  dated  1786,  is  in  an  old 
scrapbook  belonging  to  the  Birmingham 
Library  (Margaret  Street).  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  ? 

"On  Saturday  last,  as  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  Co. 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  were  digging  for  the 
foundation  of  several  new  houses  to  be  built  in 
that  parish,  the  workmen  discovered  a  large 
marble  slab,  which  measured  seven  feet  by  five 
and  a  half.  The  foreman,  being  present,  caused 
the  slab  to  be  carefully  taken  up,  which  covered 
the  entrance  into  a  subterraneous  passage  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  By  the  aid  of  lamps  Mr. 
Wilcox,  and  several  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him,  proceeded  196  yards,  through  «uch  passage, 
which  terminated  in  a  circular  compartment, 
25  yards  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  12  feet 
perpendicular,  supported  by  nine  pillars  of  veined 
marble,  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Along  the  passage 
on  both  sides,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet,  are  niches 

in  which  are  the  figures  of  Popish  saints and  in 

the circular  compartment  are  six  niches,  which 

are  filled  with  saints  and  other  pious  relics  of  the 
Papal  Church.  Several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 

coin  of  Julius  Caesar's  were   found The  learned 

are  divided  as  to  the  original  use  of  this  subter- 
raneous temple,  and  its  antiquity,  which  appears  to 
be  very  great." 

A.  STANTON  WHITFIELD. 

'  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  CALLING  '  AND  '  THE 
WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN.' — Lowndes  gives 
various  suggestions  as  to  authorship  of  the 
latter.  Has  it  been  authoritatively  settled 
who  wrote  it  ?  The  query  is  double- 
barrelled,  as  the  title-page  of  '  The  Gentle- 
man's Calling  '  says  "  by  the  Author  of  *  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.'  '  XYLOGRAPHER. 
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'  THE  SCOURGE.' — This  publication,  by 
*'  Oxymel  Busby,  Esq.,"  deals  in  the  issue 
of  7  Dec.,  1752,  wholly  with  epitaphs.  Epi- 
taphs, it  seems,  "  may  be  divided  into 
serious,  admonitory,  informative,  arch,  ridi- 
culous, and  those  in  commendation  of  the 
deceased."  The  esquire  proceeds  to  give 
specimens  of  each.  Perhaps  it  may  interest 
your  readers  if  I  transcribe  a  few  : — 

SERIOUS. 

1.  On  a  Child  of  Ttvo  years  old. 
As  care  full  Nurses  on  their  Beds  oft  Lay 
Their  babes  which  would  too  long  the  wantons  play  ; 
So  to  prevent  my  Youth's  ensuing  Crimes, 
Nature  my  nurse  laid  me  to  Bed  betimes. 

2.  "Captain  Charles  Holmes  is  interred  here, 
who  after  many  years  service,  retired  to  his 
paternal  estate  to  prepare  for  his  Dissolution.  He 
died,  May  the  5th,  1604,  aged  92:  his  sorrowing  Son 
(altho'  his  heir)  erected  this." 

ARCH. 

1.  On  a  Juggler. 

Death  came  to  see  thy  tricks,  and  cut  in  twaine 
Thy  Thread, — why  didst  not  make  it  whole  againe  ? 

2.  On  a  Schoolmaster. 

The  Grammar  School  a  long  time  taught  I  have, 
Yet  all  my  Skill  could  not  decline  the  Grave ; 
But  yet  I  hope  it  may  one  Day  be  shewn 
In  no  Case  but  the  Ablative  alone. 

RIDICULOUS. 

At  length  by  workes  of  wondrous  fate 
Here  lies  the  Porter  of  Winchester  gate. 
If  gone  to  heav'n,  (as  much  I  feare) 
He  can  be  but  a  Porter  there. 
He  fear'd  tother  Place  not  so  much  for 's  Sin 
As  for  the  Great  Rapping  and  Oft  Coming  In. 

COMMENDATORY. 

On  John  Friend. 

How  ere  he  fail'd  in  's  Life  'tis  like  Jack  Friend 
Was  no  mans  foe  But 's  owne,  and  there 's  an  End. 

The  editor  remarks  :  "  'Tis  like,  instead 
of  it  seems,  or  it  is  true,  is  very  rural,  and 
what  none  but  a  rustick  wit  would  have 
made  use  of." 

The  same  expression  occurs  in  another 
epitaph,  classed  among  the  "  merry,  arch, 
or  quibbling  "  examples  : — 

On  Thomas  Masters.  . 
Butler  to  my  Good  Lord  Arundel. 
That  Death  should  thus  from  hence  our  Butler  catch 

Into  my  minde  it  cannot  quickly  sink. 
Sure  Death  came  thirsty  to  the  buttery  hatch 
And  he  (being  busy)  did  deny  him  Drink. 

But,  'twas  not  so,  'tis  like  he  gave  him  liquor, 
And    Death,  made  Drunk,    him    made  away    the 

quicker  ; 

Yet  let  not  us  bear  too  much  Grief  in  mind, 
The  Butlers  Gone — the  Keys  are  left  behind. 

The  quaint  work  before  me  comprises  the 
first  eighty-one  numbers  of  the  paper  or 
brochure,  each  of  three  folio  sheets,  and 


constitutes  vol.  i.  It  covers  the  period 
between  28  Nov.,  1752,  and  2  June,  1753. 
The  last  number  concludes  with  a  letter 
from  Oxymel  Busby  in  which  he  promises  to 
resume  his  Scourge  "  for  the  correction  of 
vice  and  folly  "  on  6  November,  when  No.  1 
of  vol.  ii.  will  be  published. 

Did  Busby,  Esq.,  "  vapulate  "  (to  use  his- 
own  word)  the  public  in  a  second  volume  ? 
The  first  volume  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Is  this  publication  of  any  historical  or 
literary  value  ? 

Of  the  epitaphs  in  The  Scourge  which  are 
dated,  the  one  referring  to  Capt.  Holmes  is 
the  oldest.  WILLIAM  L.  STOREY. 

Belfast. 

"  FORTH  SHALL  COME  AN  ASKE,"  &c.— 
Ainsworth,  writing  of  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  (temp,  destruction  of  the  monasteries), 
gives  two  verses  of  a  song  said  to  be  sung 
by  the  Northern  rebels  :  — 

Forth  shall  come  an  ASKE  with  one  eye, 
He  shall  be  chief  of  the  company, 
Chief  of  the  Northern  chivalry. 

One  shall  sit  at  a  solemn  feast, 

Half-warrior,  half-priest. 

The  greatest  there  shall  be  the  least. 

Is  this  song  historical  ?  Are  any  more 
verses  known  ?  B.  C.  S. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  MAXWELL.  —  He  was 
the  author  of  '  Stories  of  Waterloo.'  Can 
any  reader  refer  me  to  sources  of  information 
concerning  him  ?  I  have  read  his  biography 
in  '  D.N.B.,'  but  should  be  glad  of  something 
further.  S.  P.  KENNY. 

4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's. 

ORIGIN  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.  —  1. 
Where  does  "  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum," 
come  from  ?  I  know  the  similar  passage 
in  Dion  Chrysostom,  '  Orat.'  i.  §  27. 

2.  What  is  the  source  of  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,'* 
the  Latin  form  of  Plutarch's  'HAflov,  tldov, 
?  SLEUTH-HOUND. 


[1.  Has  often  been  asked  for  in  these  columns, 
but  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  received.] 

CAPTURE  OF  TRINCOMALEE.  —  What  British 
regiments  were  represented  at  the  capture 
of  Trincomalee  by  Sir  Hector  Munro  on 
6  Jan.,  1762  ?  There  was  a  detachment 
of  the  98th  Regiment,  numbering  55 
officers,  N.C.O.'s,  and  men,  in  garrison  there 
in  March,  1782,  besides  artillery  (European 
and  native)  and  a  "Volunteer  Battalion" 
over  500  strong.  I  think  I  have  read  some- 
where that  the  Black  Watch  was  another. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 
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PORTRAITS  BY  JAMES  LONSDALE. — Can 
any  one  direct  me  to  the  present  resting 
place  of  the  following  portraits  by  this 
artist,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Roya 
Academy  in  the  various  years  shown  ? — 

1.  Mr.  D.  Davies  (1802). 

2.  Mr.  W.  F.  Collard  (1802,  1806,  1809 
1831). 

3.  Richard  Threlfall  (1809). 

4.  J.  Elmes,  architect  (1810). 

5.  J.  Thelwall  (1811). 

6.  W.    Woodburn   (1811). 

7.  C.    Kynnersley   (1811). 

8.  J.  Blackett  (1812). 

9.  S.  Woodburn  (1813). 

10.  W.  H.  Manning  (1813). 

11.  Alderman  Combe   (1807,   1814). 

12.  G.  Norman  (1815). 

13.  Mrs.  Toulmin  (1813). 

14.  W.  Toulmin  (1815). 

15.  Mrs.  Thelwall  (1816). 

16.  Muzio  dementi  (1817). 

17.  C.  Elers  (1819). 

18.  F.  Atkinson  (1820). 

19.  Count   Vasali   (1821). 

20.  J.  B.  Logier  (1821). 

21.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (1822). 

22.  Bishop  Bathurst  of  Norwich  (1822). 

23.  W.  Austin  (1822). 

24.  J.  Pepys  (1822). 

25.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.  (1823). 

26.  Thomas  Deane  (1824). 

27.  Richard    Arnold    Smart    (1824). 

28.  John  Richards  (1825). 

29.  R.  T.  Lonsdale  (1829). 

30.  John  Lodge  Hubbersty,  Recorder  of 
Lancaster  (1835). 

31.  Edward  F.  Lonsdale  (1838). 

32.  T.   Lonsdale   (1812). 

33.  W.  Pennington  (1808). 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 

BLOOMFIELD  :  DISRAELI. — In  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  "  shoemaker  "  poets  of 
our  country  in  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade 
Journal  for  4  June,  the  writer  mentions 
Bloomfield  as  having  been  specially  eulogized 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  What  is  the  reference 
for  this  ?  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

HAZLITT  :  "  FREEMEN  OP  HIGHGATE." — 
What  does  Hazlitt  mean  by  the  phrase 
"  Scholars  should  be  sworn  at  Highgate  "  ? 
A  foot-note  says  :  "  An  allusion  to  the  jocular 
custom  (long  since  become  obsolete)  of 
making  one  a  freeman  of  Highgate." 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

South  Hackney. 

[See  '  Swearing  on  the  Horns  at  Highgate,'  6  S.  ix. 
69,  238,  316.] 


HASSOCKS. — I  should  be  glad  if  any  one 
could  tell  me  the  derivation  of  this  place- 
name.  Originally  it  was  called  "  Hassocks 
Gate,"  and  over  that  gate  an  ass  and  an  ox 
looked  at  the  passers-by  !  An  ancient 
farmer  assures  me  this  is  the  derivation  of 
the  name.  I  wish  it  was. 

I  am  told,  also,  that  "Hassocks,"  in  old 
Sussex  dialect,  means  a  sand-pit.  We  have 
a  sand-pit.  But  can  anybody  tell  me  why 
"  gate "  ?  And  I  hope  somebody  will 
support  the  ass  and  the  ox  theory. 

PERCY  ADDLESHAW. 

HERALDIC  QUERY. — May  I  ask  your 
readers  to  assist  me  in  discovering  the  owner 
of  the  following  coat  of  arms  ?  On  a  round 
shield,  surmounted  by  a  count's  coronet 
(probably  French),  and  supported  by  two 
lions  (or  leopards)  rampant,  Quarterly  : 
1,  a  sun  in  splendour ;  2,  three  stars  ; 
3,  four  crosses  ;  4,  seal  defaced,  but  the 
charge  may  have  been  an  amulet  or  key. 
The  seal  appears  to  be  that  of  a  French 
family,  probably  that  of  Vezian,  which, 
I  am*  informed,  differs  from  the  family  of 
De  Vezian  in  the  French  Peerages. 

ARMIGEB. 

PEAT  FAMILY. — Information  would  be 
welcomed  with  regard  to  the  Vicar  of 
Brentwood,  about  1835,  who  is  called  in 
documents  the  Right  Rev.  Sir  Robert 
Peat,  Grand  Prelate  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 

79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

A  PHANTOM  PARLIAMENT. — Some  years 
ago  I  read  in  a  weekly  publication  now  out 
of  print  the  following,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  reader  will  tell  me  where  it  can  be 
found,  and  also  its  basis : — 

'  One  evening  late,  a  Prussian  sovereign  was 
out  walking,  and  to  his  surprise  noticed  the 
parliament  House,  then  not  in  session,  brightly 
lluminated.  On  arrival  he  was  amazed  to  find 
a  session  of  phantoms,  the  actors  being  of  a 
Parliament  of  about  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
and  in  the  dresses  of  that  period." 

THOS.  PRITCHARD. 

AGNES,  DAUGHTER  OF  Louis  VII. — Can 
any  of  your  contributors  tell  me  who  was 

he  husband  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  Louis  VII. 
of  France  ?  I  have  seen  two  accounts  :  one, 

hat  she  married  Adhelm  de  Burgo,  Earl  of 
Cornwall ;  the  other,  that  she  married  Alexis, 

on  of  the  Greek  Emperor.  Can  it  be  that 
she  was  twice  married  ?  A.  M.  LA  T. 
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'  EXCEBPTA  LEGATIONUM.' — Gibbon,  in 
chap.  x.  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  note  53, 
refers,  for  an  instance  of  the  firmness  of  a 
Roman  general,  to  the  '  Excerpta  Lega- 
tionum,'  p.  23.  What  is  this  work  ?  I 
can  find  no  further  light  in  Gibbon,  and  a 
search  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  has  yielded  no  result. 

ABABA. 

MBS.  BABBETT,  NEE  TYEBS. — Mrs.  Barrett, 
nee  Tyers,  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Tyers 
the  younger,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  Tyers, 
the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens.  On 
27  May,  1779,  Miss  Tyers  married  Bryant 
Barrett,  who  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship 
of  the  famous  pleasure -gardens  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  on  21  March,  1792,  and 
who  survived  until  15  Feb.,  1809.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  his  name  as 
Thomas  Barrett  in  his  obituary  notice. 
Mrs.  Barrett  is  said  to  have  been  alive  in 
1830.  When  did  she  die,  and  what  was  her 
Christian  name  ?  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MBS.  JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE,  NEE  HOPKINS. 
— Previous  to  her  marriage  with  Kemble, 
Priscilla  Hopkins  had  been  the  wife  of 
William  Brereton,  actor.  In  what  year  did 
she  marry  her  first  husband  ?  It  was  circa 
1778.  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MABG ABET  SCOTT,  JETAT.  125. — As  long  ago 
as  1851  there  was  a  paragraph  in  <N.  &  Q.' 
(1  S.  iv.  230),  giving  an  inscription  from  a 
tomb  at  Dalkeith.  A  Margaret  Scott  was  said 
to  be  buried  there,  aged  125  at  her  death  on 
9  Feb.,  1738.  Has  any  one  chanced  to 
make  a  note  on  the  identity  of  this  person  ? 
Was  she  of  a  well-known  family  ?  Palmer's 
'  Epitaphs,'  &c.,  1869,  quotes  the  epitaph 
as  from  the  churchyard  at  Dunkeld,  and 
so  far  inquiry  from  the  Registers  has  not 
verified  the  fact  of  this  aged  widow's  burial 
at  Dalkeith.  L.  M.  M. 

'  REVELATIONS  OF  PETEB  BBOWN.' I  am 

anxious  to  trace  a  book  of  the  above  title. 
It  is  quoted  in  an  article  in  Longman's 
Magazine  of  March,  1886,  and  -described  by 
the  author  (Mr.  Overton)  as  a  "  modern 
book,  but  now  out  of  print." 

Mr.  Overton  gives  a  quotation  from  a 
poem  entitled  '  St.  John's  of  Shottesbrook  : 
a  Berkshire  Legend,'  and  the  paper  itself  is 
descriptive  of  "  Life  in  a  Village  in  the  Olden 
Time."  The  book  cannot  be  traced  in  any 
catalogue.  It  may  have  been  printed 
privately  and  published  locally. 

ROBEBT  RAYNEB. 
Herne  Hill,  S.E. 


THE    "  DOMINION  "    OI    CANADA. 

(11  S.  xi.  418.) 

IN  the  passage  quoted  "  Dominion  "  is 
called  "  that  somewhat  unusual  word."  Is 
it  possible  that  Englishmen  had  never  heard 
of  the  "Old  (or  Ancient)  Dominion" — a 
name  that  has  been  applied  in  this  country 
to  Virginia  for  two  centuries  ? 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  "  Dominion 
of  Canada  "  is  not  only  preposterous  on  its 
face,  but  can  be  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.  In  his  *  Tercentenary  History 
of  Canada  '  (1908),  Frank  B.  Tracy  says  :— 

"  In  some  respects,  however,  the  hopes  of  some  of 
the  Canadian  leaders,  particularly  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  were  not  carried  out.  Macdonald  un- 
doubtedly looked  for  a  Kingdom  of  Canada.  In 
fact,  the  phrase  '  Kingdom  of  Canada '  occurs  in  all 
the  first  documents.  This  did  not  mean  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  an  auxiliary  kingdom,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  German  states,  with  the 
monarch  of  England  as  its  head."— III.  936-7. 

In  his  '  Canada  under  British  Rule,  1760- 
1900  '  (1900),  the  late  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot 
remarked  : — 

"It  passed  -the  two  houses  with  very  little  dis- 
cussion, and  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  it  on  the 
29th  of  March  of  the  same  year  as  '  The  British 
North  America  Act,  1867.'  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  the  united 
provinces  were  called  the  '  Kingdom  of  Canada '  ; 
and  the  writer  had  it  from  Sir  John  Macdonald 
himself  that  this  amendment  did  not  emanate  from 
the  colonial  delegates,  but  from  the  imperial 
ministry,  one  of  whose  members  was  afraid  of 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  United  States 
statesmen." — P.  215. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  who  the 
"  United  States  statesmen "  were  whose 
susceptibilities  were  thought  in  danger  of 
being  wounded.  The  Bill  was  read  for  the 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  12  Feb., 
1867,  and  at  its  second  reading  on  19  Febru- 
ary the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  made  a  speech 
in  which  occurs  this  passage  : — 

"  Having  thus  stated  the  main  provisions  of  this 
measure,  I  have  only  to  add  the  designation  of  this 
new  State  to  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  distinct 
life  and  organization.  It  may  seem  a  trifling 
question  ;  but  it  has,  in  truth,  been  one  neither 
unimportant  nor  free  from  difficulties.  To  the 
representatives  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  belongs 
the  credit  of  waiving  local  rights  and  pretensions  ; 
and  they  have  felt  the  advantage  of  accepting  a 
name  not  less  familiar  to  the  English  labourer  and 
artizan  than  it  is  distinguished  by  honourable 
traditions.  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  express 
her  approval  of  the  name,  and  henceforth  the 
United  Provinces  will  be  known  as  the  *  Dominion 
of  Canada'— a  designation  which  is  a  graceful 
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tribute  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  the 
monarchical  principles  under  which  they  have  lived 
and  prospered,  and  which  they  trust  to  transmit 
unimpaired  to  their  children's  children." — '  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates,'  pp.  567-8. 

The  Bill  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  third  time  and  passed  on  26  February. 
It  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  first  time  on  26  February,  and  at  its 
second  reading  on  28  February  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Adderley  opened  his 
speech  with  the  words  :  "  Sir,  I  rise  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  union  in 
one  Domirion  of  the  Canadas,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia  "  ;  and  later  said  : 
"  I  need  not  go  far  back  to  show  the  origin 
of  this  desire  of  the  Provinces  to  be  united 
in  one  Dominion  "  (ibid.,  pp.  1164-5). 

It  thus  appears  that  there  had  been  ques- 
tion as  to  "  the  designation  of  this  new 
State,"  but  that  the  name  "  Dominion  of 
Canada "  had  been  determined  upon  and 
had  received  the  approval  of  Queen  Victoria 
before  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment. The  Bill  passed,  as  Bourinot  stated, 
"  with  very  little  discussion  "  ;  in  fact,  some 
members  of  both  Houses  declared  that  it 
was,  to  use  a  modern  American  phrase, 
"  railroaded  "  through  ;  but  there  was  no 
debate  over  the  name  selected. 

Of  course,  the  word  "  Dominion "  was 
used  in  the  special  sense  thus  defined  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  :  "  The  territory  owned  by  or 
subject  to  a  king  or  ruler,  or  under  a  parti- 
cular government  or  control."  As,  however, 
the  extracts  from  1512  to  1832  are  not  to  our 
present  point,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  give 
some  earlier  ones,  and  to  show  how  Virginia 
received  its  sobriquet — the  earliest  in  this 
country  except  "  Bay  State  "as  applied  to 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  Virginia  charter  of  6  April,  1606, 
occur  the  words,  "  any  Realms  or  Dominions 
under  our  Obedience  "  ;  in  that  of  23  May, 
1609,  occur  the  words,  "  within  our  Realm 
of  England,  and  Dominion  of  Wales,"  and 
"  within  this  our  Realm  of  England,  or  in 
any  other  of  our  Dominions."  In  the 
Massachusetts  charter  of  4  March,  1629, 
occur  the  words,  "  out  of  any  our  realmes 
or  domynions  whatsoever."  For  half  a 
century  the  terms  usually  found  are 
"  colony,"  "  plantation,"  "  country,"  but 
after  1660  the  word  "  dominion  "  becomes 
more  common.  On  21  June,  1665,  occur  the 
words,  "  Whereas  his  majesty  out  of  his 

Erincely  care  for  the  preservation  of  all  other 
is  dominions,  so  of  this  Colony  of  Virginia." 
On  17  Sept.,  1666,  Virginia  was  alluded  to 
as    "  this,    his    Maties   Ancientest    Colony." 


On  25  Feb.,  1674,  we  read  of  "  the  colony 
and  dominion  of  Maryland,''  and  of  "  the 
colony  and  dominion  commonly  called 
Carolina."  On  8  July,  1675,  Charles  II. 
granted  "  unto  the  "said  Thomas  Lord 
Culpeper  the  office  of  our  Lieut,  and  Governor 
General  of  all  our  said  colony  and  dominion 
of  Virginia  in  America."  On  10  Nov.,  1682, 
the  Virginia  Assembly  enacted  that 

"if  any  person shall maliciously declare 

that    the    acts    of   assembly    of    Virginia    not 

repealed or  annulled  by  the  kings  most  excellent 

majestic  are  not  of  force    or    binding  within  this 

his  majesties  dominion such  person shall  be 

adjudged factious  and  seditious." 

On  8  Oct.,  1685,  James  II.  constituted  "  a 
President  &  Councill  to  take  care  of  all  that 
our  Territory  &  Dominion  of  New  England 
in  America  "  ;  and  on  3  June,  1686,  and 
again  on  7  April,  1688,  he  commissioned  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  governor  "  over  all  that 
our  Territory  and  Dominion  in  New  England 
in  America."  A  document  dated  8  June, 
1699,  speaks  of  "  this  Our  Ancient  and  Great 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia."  In 
1705  F.  Makemie  dedicated  his  '  Plain  & 
Friendly  Perswuasive,'  &c.,  "  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Major  Edward  Nott,  Her  Majestys 
Governor  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  of 
Virginia." 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  was 
evolved  the  name  of  "  Ancient  Dominion  " 
as  applied  to  Virginia,  and  that  name 
remained  in  vogue  for  still  another  century, 
but  has  now  been  displaced  by  "  Old 
Dominion."  The  true  origin  of  the  phrase, 
sometimes  wrongly  explained,  is  clearly 
brought  out  by  the  extracts  given  above. 
There  is  no  reason  a  priori  why  the  name 
might  not  have  been  applied  to  any  one  of 
the  original  thirteen  American  colonies 
except  Georgia  and  Delaware,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  became  attached  to  Virginia 
only.  This  was,  of  course,  largely  because 
Virginia  was  the  oldest  of  the  colonies. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 


PROFESSORS  AT  DEBITZEN  [DEBRECZIN], 
1756  (11  S.  xi.  279,  327).— Two  copies  of  the 
"  Case  "  printed  below  are  preserved  in  the 
University  archives  at  Oxford.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  that  the  Bishops  had 
contributed  261/.  15s.  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Professors,  and  by  a  certificate  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  character 
of  "  the  Bearer,  Mr.  St.  Weszpremi  of  the 
University  of  Debritzen."  From  other 
papers  in  the  same  collection  it  appears  that 
all  but  two  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford 
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contributed  to  the  fund  sums  ranging  from 
10/.   16s.  to  31.  3s.  :    the  total  amount  was 
1211.    17s. 
"  THE  CASE   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DEBRITZEN 

IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HUNGARY. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  University  of  De- 
britzen  has  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Blessed 
Reformation  down  to  our  Days  constantly  supplied 
almost  all  Hungary  with  Pastors  and.  Masters  of 
Schools  ;  But  within  these  three  Years  past,  such 
has  been  the  prevailing  Influence  of  their  Enemies 
at  the  Court,  that  an  Edict  hath  been  issued  from 
the  Aulic  Chamber  forbidding  the  Magistrates  of 
Debritzen  to  pay  the  usual  Salaries  to  their  Pro- 
fessors, with  this  hard  Clause  annex'd  to  it,  that 
no  Provision  shall  be  made  for  them  within  the 
Kingdom  by  way  of  Collection.  In  this  their 
Distress  they  had  no  other  Resource  left  them  but 
that  of  imploring  the  Compassion  and  charitable 
Assistance  of  their  Brethren  abroad,  particularly 
the  English  ;  humbly  hoping  they  will  be  moved 
to  pity  the  Distress,  to  which  the  said  University 
is  now  reduc'd,  and  willingly  contribute  towards 
keeping  it  up  :  As  the  preservation  of  the  Re- 
form'd  Religion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  seems 
under  God  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  Continuance 
of  this  Seminary  of  Learning  and  pure  Religion. 
Whatever  shall  be  collected  here  for  that  Charitable 
Purpose,  His  Grace  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury 
has  been  pleas'd  to  declare,  He  will  see  properly 
and  faithfully  applied  by  means  of  the  Rev'1 
Mr  Majendie  Prebendary  of  Sarum." 

R.  L.  P. 

A  "POUND"  FOB  PRISONERS  (11  S.  xi. 
471). — "Pound.  A  prison.  Pounded;  im- 
prisoned." See  '  A  Classical  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue '  (by  Francis  Grose), 
third  edit.,  1796.  "  Lob's  Pound.  A  prison." 
Ibid.  A  note  by  Dr.  Grey  on  '  Hudibras,' 
part  i.  canto  iii.  line  910,  is  referred  to.  The 
lines  concerned  are  : — 

Crowdero  whom,  in  Irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  Lob's  Pound. 

Not  all  the  words  in  Grose's  '  Dictionary  ' 
are  slang.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

In  Fanner  and  Henley's  '  Slang  and  i-s 
Analogues  '  the  word  "  pound  "  is  given  as 
an  old  substantive  for  a  prison,  but  no 
examples  of  its  use  are  cited.  There  is  an 
old  substantive  "  Lob's  pound,"  also  meaning 
a  prison,  as  the  following  examples  show  : — 

1603.  Dekker,  '  Batchclor's  Banquet '  :  "He 
ran  wilfully into  the  perill  of  Lob's  Pound." 

1663.  Butler,  '  Hudibras,'  I.  iii.  909   [ut  supra]. 

1671.  Crowne,  '  Juliana,'  I.  i.  :  "  Between  'um 
both  he 's  got  into  Lobb's  pound." 

[Note  (Maidment,  1870).  Jocularly,  a  prison 
cr  place  of  confinement.  This  phrase  is  still  used 
and  applied  to  the  prison  made  for  a  child  between 
the  feet  of  a  grown-up  person.] 

There  is  also  a  slang  phrase  among 
thieves,  "  In  for  pound,"  meaning  "  Com- 
mitted for  trial." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 


A  RUSSIAN  EASTER  (11  S.  xi.  277,  440, 
498).— ST.  SWITHIN  will,  I  think,  find  that 
MR.  W.  A.  FROST  is  correct  in  his  statements 
about  the  Russian  Church.  Dr.  Wladimir 
Guettee,  priest  and  S.T.D.  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  '  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  1'Eglise 
Catholique  Orthodoxe  '  (Paris,  Bruxelles, 
1884),  writing  of  "  1'eglise  romaine,"  says  at 
pp.  443-4  :— 

"Elle  celebre   des  liturgies   secretes  ou  messes 
basses  ;  elle  en  celebre  plusieurs  dans  la  meme  eglise 
et  sur  le  meme  autel ;   elle    celebre  une  foule  de 
messes  tons  les  jours.     Ce  sont  la  autant  d'a&w-s." 
The  italics  are  the  author's.     And  again  : — 

"On  ne  doit  pas  celebrer  la  liturgie  deux  fois, 
le  meme  jour,  sur  le  meme  autel." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

I  am  still  sceptical  about  Mass  being 
celebrated  three  times  on  the  same  day  at 
any  altar  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  and  I  may  say  that  Easterns  do  not 
usually  call  the  Eucharist  "  the  Mass,"  but 
"  the  Liturgy."  I  can  quite  believe  that 
at  some  church  in  Petrograd  there  were  three 
services  on  Easter  Day  between  midnight 
and  daylight,  and  that  the  priest  stood  at  the 
centre  of  the  altar  at  each  of  them,  for  that 
is  his  ordinary  position,  and  hence  a  stranger 
might  imagine  that  he  was  celebrating  Mass. 
Nor  would  a  knowledge  of  Greek  undeceive 
him  *  as  in  Russia  the  services  are  in  Slavonic. 

What  may  be  called  the  special  Easter 
Matins — a  service  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  Matins — begins  in  many  churches 
at  midnight,  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  is 
followed  by  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
which,  if  there  be  much  ceremonial  and 
music,  may  occupy  three  hours,  though  that 
is  not  the  case  everywhere,  and  at  Bays- 
water  it  takes  far  less  time. 

It  is  possible  to  extend  Matins  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  service?,  and  if 
there  is  much  singing  the  whole  series  may 
last  even  seven  hours.  This,  I  understand, 
is  the  case  at  Moscow  Cathedral,  where  the 
Liturgy  is  not  reached  till  about  7  A.M.,  so 
that  there  is  a  service,  or  series  of  services, 
lasting  ten  hours,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  same  priests  and  choir 
officiate  throughout. 

Assuming  then  that  there  were  three  ser- 
vices (wrongly  called  Masses)  at  some  church 
in  Petrograd  between  midnight  and  daylight, 
I  should  say  that  the  first  was  the  Easter 
Matins  ;  the  second  some,  at  least,  of  those 
other  services  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  and 
the  last  the  Liturgy.  At  the  end  of  this, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  Matins,  the  priest 
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proclaims  "  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,"  a 
custom  mentioned  by  ST.  SWITHIN  in  his 
first  communication  on  the  subject.  That 
this  long  Liturgy  should  be  gone  through 
three  times  before  daylight  is,  to  my  mind, 
incredible.  Moreover,  to  call  any  three 
services  that  end  before  daylight  by  the 
names  of  the  three  Roman  Masses  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  seems  absurd,  for  the  Messe  de 
1'aurore  should  be  so  timed  that  the  sun 
may  rise  during  its  celebration  ;  whilst  the 
Messe  du  jour  should,  of  course,  be  later  in 
the  morning,  in  broad  daylight. 

W.  A.  FROST. 

Miss  BARSANTI  (MRS.  RICHARD  DALY) 
(US.  xi.  452,  498). — Jenny  Barsanti  is  one  of 
the  most  engaging  appearances  in  Fanny 
Burney's  '  Diary.'  She  was  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Dr.  Burney,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Oxford  on  22  June, 
1769,  as  the  principal  singer  in  the  anthem 
performed  as  his  exercise  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Music.  On  this  occasion  she  "  was 
terrified  to  death,  and  her  mother,  who  was 
among  the  audience,  was  so  much  affected 
tiiat  she  fainted  away."  We  are  relieved 
to  hear  that  Jenny  "  came  off  with  flying 
colours  and  met  with  great  applause."  In 

1771,  having    entirely    lost    her   voice,    she 
wished    to    go    on    the    stage.     Dr.    Burney 
asked   Samuel  Crisp   to   hear  her  "  spout," 
and    she   herself   with   Miss   Burney    and    a 
friend  acted  some  scenes  at  Chesington  from 
Gibber's    '  Careless    Husband.'     Of    this    we 
have   a  charming   account   in   the    '  Diary.' 
Fanny  was  present  at  Miss  Barsanti's  first 
;i])[  earance  at  Covent  Garden  on  21  Sept., 

1772,  and  at   her  benefit  on  10  May  of  the 
next    year.     In    October    she    sees    her    as 
Charlotte   Rusport   in  Cumberland's   '  West 
Indian,'  and  on  11  June,  1777,  as  Portia  at 
the  Haymarket  (see  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ellis' s  note 
in    the    '  Diary  ' ).      Miss    Burney  calls    her 
friend's  first  husband  "Lister"^ in  a  letter 
written  to  Susan  Burney  in  June,  1779,  very 
shortly  after  his  death.     In  a  note  to  the 

Diary  '   for  June,    1769,   Mrs.   Ellis  states, 
on     the     authority    of     Laetitia     Hawkins's 
Reminiscences,'  that  Miss  Barsanti 

"  \\MS  the  daughter  ot  '  a  little  old  Lucchese,'  a 
humble  musician,  and  of  a  Scotch  woman,  who, 
in  later  days,  when  her  daughter  Jenny  acted  in 
Dublin,  was  known  by  the  Irish  as  '  the  big 
woman.'  " 

t  What     is     the     connexion     between    this 

humble    musician "     and     the    Francesco 

Barsanti     from     Lucca     (c.     1690-1760)     of 

whom    there    is    a   brief   notice    in    Meyer's 

1  Conversations- Lexicon  '     (1844)?      He     is 


there  described  as  an  "  angesehener  Kom- 
ponist  und  Virtuos  auf  der  Flote  und  der 
Oboe,"  and  said,  after  studying  law  at 
Padua,  to  have  come  to  England  with 
Geminiani  in  1714,  to  have  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Opera,  to  have  gone  to 
Scotland  in  1719  and  collected  folk-songs, 
to  have  returned  to  England  in  1750  and 
played  the  fiddle  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
Opera  and  at  Vauxhall,  and  to  have  died  in 
1760.  If  the  date  of  his  death  is  correct, 
he  could  not  be  Jenny's  father,  assuming 
that  Miss  Hawkins  is  right  when  she  speaks 
of  the  actress's  father  having  a  paralytic 
stroke  at  the  time  when  his  daughter  was 
playing  in  Steele's  '  Funeral,'  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  But  Miss  Haw- 
kins is  not  infallible.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"  SACRAMENTUM  "  (11  S.  xi.  430).— The 
formula  for  this  oath  has  been  found  inscribed 
on  a  bronze  plate  in  Portugal.  See  Orelli, 
'  Inscriptiones  Latinse  Selectse,'  1828,  vol.  ii. 
No.  3665  (=C.I.L.  ii.  172):-— 

"  Ex  mei  animi  sententia  ut  ego  iis  inimicus 
ero  quos  C.  Cffisari  Germanico  inimicos  esse  cog- 
no  vero  et  si  quis  periculum  ei  salutique  eius  in- 
feret  intuleritque  armis  bello  internecino  terra 
marique  perse  qui  non  desinam  quoad  pcenas  ei 
persoluerit  neque  me  liberos  meos  eius  salute 
cariores  habebo  eosque  qui  in  eum  hostilis  animi 
fuerint  mihi  hostes  esse  ducam.  Si  sciens  fallo 
fefellerove  turn  me  liberosque  meos  lupiter 
Optimus  Maximus  ac  Divus  Augustus  caeterique 
omnes  Di  immortales . . . .  em  (=exsulem,  or  ex- 
torrem,  or  expertem)  patria  incolumitate  fortu- 
nisque  omnibus  faxint !  " 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

EPIGRAM  ON  THOMAS  HEARNE  (US.  xi. 
454). — Osborne's  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  Thomas  Kearne  "  and  of  another  Gentle- 
man of  Note  "  for  the  sale  on  16  Feb.,  1735/6, 
bears  on  the  title-page  a  small  portrait  6T 
Hearne,  with  this  couplet  underneath  : — 

Pox  on't,  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne, 

Whatever  I  forget  You  learn. 

The  first  line,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  slightly 
from  the  version  quoted  by  XYLOGRAPHER. 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  1 98  of  Dr.  'Bliss's  '  Reliquise 
Hearnianse,'  and  p.  176  of  W.  Y.  Fletcher's 
'  English  Book  Collectors.' 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

HERALDIC  QUERY  :  BOTELER  ARMS 
(11  S.  xi.  399,  496).  —  If  P.  M.  will 
consult  Burke's  '  General  Armory ' 
under  the  surname  "  Butler,"  he  will 
find  that  Theobald  Walter,  Chief  Butler 
of  Ireland  (temp.  Henry  II.),  who  estab- 
lished in  that  kingdom  the  family  of 
Butler,  from  which  so  many  peerages  have 
sprung,  bore  for  anns  Quarterly,  1  and  4, 
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Or,  a  chief  indented  az.;  2  and  3,  Gu..  three 
covered  cups  or,  which  correspond  to  four 
of  the  quarterings  on  the  shield  of  arms  he 
is  anxious  to  identify.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  quarters  these  arms  on  his  shield 
as  a  descendant  of  Theobald  Walter,  viz., 
1  for  Walter  and  2  for  Butler.  Is  P.  M. 
correct  in  his  blazoning  of  the  arms  impaled 
by  2  and  3  on  the  shield  he  mentions,  viz., 
Argent,  a  lion  passant  gules  (?)  over  two 
crescents  of  the  last  ?  The  nearest  approach 
to  them  recorded  by  Papworth  is  "  Argent, 
a  lion  passant  between  three  crescents  gules,' ' 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  Irish  family  of 
Dillon.  A  marriage  at  some  time  between 
members  of  the  families  of  Butler  and  Dillon 
is  highly  probable,  and  a  descendant  may 
have  possibly  been  owner  of  the  shield  of 
arms  which  P.  M.  wishes  to  identify. 

CROSS-CROSSLET. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  IN  ENGLAND  :  POST- 
REFORMATION  (11  S.  xi.  430,  496).— Brand, 
in  '  Popular  Antiquities '  (Ellis's  edition, 
1813,  vol.  i.  p.  235),  cites  Pennant's  MS.  to 
the  effect  that 

"  in  North  Wales,  at  Llanasaph,  there  is  a  custom 
of  strewing  green  herbs  and  flowers  at  the  doors 
of  houses  on  Corpus  Christi  Eve." 

Fosbroke,  in  his  '  Encyclopedia  of  Anti- 
quities '  (1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  656),  states  that  this 
festival  was  first  instituted  by  Urban  IV., 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  performance  of 
a  play  which  lasted  eight  days  and  treated  on 
every  subject  from  the  Creation.  The  Coventry 
play  was  particularly  famous.  Numerous 
pageants  were  also  arranged,  each  one 
of  which  consisted  of  a  detached  subject 
from  the  Scripture,  beginning  with  the 
Creation,  and  ending  with  the  Last 
Judgment.  He  says  that  these  pageants 
were  not  abolished  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  He  also  refers  to  Brand. 

Chambers,  in  his  well-known  *  Book  of 
Days'  (1864,  vol.  i.  p.  686),  describes  the 
Catholic  festival,  and  states  that  the  mystery 
or  miracle  plays  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
celebration 

"in  some  districts  of  this  island  long  survived  the 
Reformation,  the  Protestant  clergy  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  what  was  riot  merely  religion, 
but  amusement." 

Chambers,  though  he  gives  no  authority 
for  this  account,  clearly  derives  it  from 
Barnabe  Googe's  translation  of  Thomas 
Naogeorgus's  '  The  Popish  Kingdome, 
written  in  Latin  verse,  printed  in  London 
in  1570,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  gives,  in  "  the  fourth  Booke," 
fol.  53b,  a  striking  picture  of  the  customs 


and  amusements  appertaining  to  this  day. 
[t  has  been  described  as  "  a  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic  in  its  period." 

Hone,  in   his   '  Every-Day   Book,'   vol.    i. 
p.  375  (my  edition  is  Tegg's,  1866).  says  that 

'  this  grand  festival  of  the  Romish  church  is  held 
on  the  Thursday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
which  order  it  also  stands  in  the  Church  of  Enc- 

and  calendar,  and  in   the    English  almanacs.     It 
celebrates  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation." 
And  citing  Brand  (supra)  he  adds  :  "  This  is 
the   usage   still."     And  in  vol.  ii.  p.  348  he 
states  that 

"on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  at  about  a  quarter  before 
one  o'clock  at  noon,  the  worshipful  company  of 
skinners  (attended  by  a  number  of  boys  which  they 
have  in  Christ's  Hospital  school,  and  girls  strewing 
herbs  before  them)  walk  in  procession  from  their 
hall  on  Dowgate-hill  to  the  church  of  St.  Antholin's, 
in  Watling  Street,  to  hear  service.  This  custom 
has  been  observed  time  out  of  mind.*  This  notice 
is  communicated  by  one  of  the  company." 

Both  Brand  and  Hone  refer  at  some  length 
to  '  The  Popish  Kingdome  '  of  Naogeorgus 
as  "  englyshed  "  by  Barnabe  Googe,  and  cite 
many  of  his  lines. 

This  work  was  reprinted  in  black-letter 
facsimile  by  Charles  Whittingham  at  the 
Chiswick  Press  in  1880,  and  dedicated  by 
its  editor  (Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  of  St.  Peter's 
Coll.,  Camb.)  to  the  founder  and  first 
editor  of  our  own  '  N.  &  Q.' — the  late  W.  J. 
Thorns.  As  a  subscriber  to  that  reissue 
I  still  have  my  copy. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  notes  may  be  too 
general  for  what  MR.  BTJXTON  wants — more 
particularly  as  to  what  customs  and  cere- 
monies still  survive  in  England.  In  all 
probability,  however,  your  correspondent 
will  find  something  more  to  suit  him  what 
time  the  contemplated  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Calendar  Customs  and  Super- 
stitions in  Brand  is  issued.  This  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of,  and  materials  are 
being  collected  for  it  by,  the  Brand  Com- 
mittee of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  under  the 
capable  editorship  of  Miss  Charlotte  S. 
Burne. 

I  may  say  that  references  to  '  The 
Popish  Kingdome '  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

In  a  book  called 

"  The  Psalter  or  Psalmes  of  David  after  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  Great  Bible,  pointed  as  it  shall  be  said 
or  sung  in  Churches.  With  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,  and  certaine  additions  of  Collects,  and 
other  the  ordinary  Service.  Gathered  out  of  the 


*  This  is  probably  what  MR.  BUXTON  refers  to  as 
being  within  his  knowledge. 
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Booke  of  Common   Prayer.     Imprinted  at  London 
for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1635," 

under   the  heading  "  The   foure   Termes   of 
the  yeare,"  I  find  : — 

"3.  Trinitie  Terme  beginneth  the  next  day  after 
Corpus  Christi  day,  and  endeth  the  Wednesday 
fortnight  after.'5 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BELLEROPHON  (11  S. 
xi.  339,  438).— In  the  '  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,'  by  Edward 
Baines,  1817,  vol.  ii.  facing  p.  '477,  is  an 
engraving  of  '  Surrender  of  Napoleon  to 
Capt.  Maitland  on  board  the  Bellerophon,' 
Brook  pinxst.,  Edwards  Sculpst.,  Leeds,  pub- 
lished by  Edwd.  Baines,  Feb.,  1817.  There 
are  ten  figures  in  all.  Napoleon,  wearing 
his  cocked  hat,  is  delivering  his  sword  to 
Capt.  Maitland,  who  is  uncovered. 

In  Christopher  Kelly's  '  Full  and  Circum- 
stantial Account  of  the  Memorable  Battle  of 
Waterloo,'  &c.,  1817,  among  the  prints  at 
the  end  is  one  of  '  Bonaparte  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  off  Plymouth ' — no  name  of 
either  painter  or  engraver,  but  name  of 
publisher,  &c.  (Thomas  Kelly,  Paternoster 
Row).  This  print  appears  also  in  Kelly's 
i  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  &c., 
1818,  vol.  ii.,  facing  p.  263. 

The  scene  is,  I  think,  the  quarterdeck,  or 
the  gangway.  Bonaparte  (cocked  hat  as 
before)  is  standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
deck,  with  a  telescope  in  his  right  hand  ; 
with  him  are  two  military  officers,  uncovered, 
also  a  sailor  at  work  ;  on  the  water  far  below 
are  many  boats  containing  men  and  women. 
The  nearest,  whose  sightseers  are  two  ladies 
and  three  men,  flies  the  white  ensign,  as  does, 
I  think,  a  small  sloop  farther  away. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

THE  FLAG  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA  ( 1 1 
S.  xi.  359,  439,  4S1).— MR.  BLAGG'S  reply 
is  another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
many  persons  mix  badges  with  coats  of  arms. 

The  cross  on  the  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
"badge"  of  the  Order,  and  is  no  evidence 
either  for  or  against  my  statement  respecting 
the  arms  and  flag  of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

Reference  to  the  official  uses  of  the  arms 
and  badge  of  the  Order  furnishes  the  best  evi- 
dence, and  hundreds  of  examples  can  be  found 
carved  on  the  buildings  of  Rhodes  and  Malta. 
In  England  the  best  examples  are  perhaps 
the  bosses  of  the  vaulting  of  St.  John's  Gate, 
which  date  from  its  building  in  1504. 

The  coinage  of  the  Order  from  shortly 
after  1300  to  1798  will  also  prove  my 
statements. 


S.  G.'s  reply  at  the  second  reference  is 
most  interesting,  and  his  third  flag  bears 
in  the  second  and  third  quarters  the  arms 
of  Grand  Master  Geoffrey  Caraffa,  1680-90. 

The  cross  flory  on  the  effigy  in  Rushton 
Church  is  apparently  as  near  as  the  alabaster 
carver  could  get  to  the  eight-pointed  cross 
badge  of  the  Order. 

My  old  friend  Sir  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
may  have  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
cross  flory,  but  he  is  far  too  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Order  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  eight-pointed 
cross.  H.  W.  FINCHAM. 

St.  John's  Gate,  E.G. 

WILLIAM  BORROWS,  M.A.  (US.  xi.  471).— 
The  monument,  a  monumental  tablet  by 
J.  Evan  Thomas,  sculptor,  was  erected  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Clapham,  Surrey,  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Borrows  (1781- 
1852),  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1812,  M.A.  1815  ;  thirty -six  years  minister 
of  the  Chapel. 

A  lithographic  reproduction  of  it  forms 
the  frontispiece  ,to  '  Select  Sermons  by  the 
late  Rev.  William  Borrows,  M.A.'  8vo, 
London,  1852.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES  AND  BARON  PLUN- 
KET,  PRIMATE  OF  IRELAND  (11  S.  xi.  453). 
—  My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
the  query  in  your  pages  regarding  the 
ancestry  of  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  '  Life  Story,'  which  I 
wrote  for  The,  Temple  Magazine,  had  been 
passed  in  "  proof "  by  Mr.  Hughes  before 
publication,  and  we  may  assume  that  he 
found  it  accurate  in  every  detail. 

(Mrs.)  SARAH  A.  TOOLEY. 

J.  HILL  (US.  xi.  208,  271,  310).— There 
is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  among  the 
various  artists  of  the  name  of  Hill  what 
work  belongs  to  each,  and  your  readers  will 
do  a  good  service  to  artistic  biography  if  they 
will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
Hills  with  the  same  initials. 

I  have  collected  the  following  scraps  of 
information  from  various  sources  : — 

1.  J.   Hill  exhibited    six    landscapes  be- 
tween 1780  and  1825  at  the  Royal  Academy 
(see  Algernon  Graves's  invaluable  '  Dictionary 
of    Artists,'    second    edition,    1895).     I    am 
sorry  I  cannot  quote  a  later  edition,  as  there 
is  not  one,  though  there  ought  to  be. 

2.  I.   Hill  engraved     some  views  for  the 
'  History     of    Monmouthshire '     by     David 
Williams,  published  in  1796.     His  forename 
is  indicated  by  an  /  or  J  according  to  the 
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fancy  of  the  printer.  In  those  days  it  was 
quite  common  to  put  /  for  J — in  fact,  it  is 
only  recently  that  a  distinction  has  been 
made  in  the  British  Museum  Library  Cata- 
logue. 

3.  John    Hill,  engraver,    worked    1800-22 
(see    'The    Catalogue    of   the    Art    Library, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  '). 

4.  J.    Hill,    by    whom    there    are    some 
aquatints  in  the  Print  Room,  is  said  to   have 
worked    "  about    1805-14."      Possibly    this 
is   the   same   as   No.    3.     The   Print  'Room 
Catalogue  is  sadly  deficient  in  accurate  in- 
formation,   and    requires   thoroughly    over- 
hauling   and    re-editing — an     onerous     task 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  at  present. 

5.  James  Hill  is   better    known  as  J.   J. 
Hill,    1811-82    (see   Bryan's   '  Dictionary   of 
Painters').     Christie's  sold  his  pictures  for 
what  T  think  were  good  prices,  as  I  see  by 
the  "  Catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
works    of    that   talented    artist   J.    J.    Hill, 
deceased,  late  of  West  Hill,  Highgate,"  sold 
3  April,  1882. 

6.  John    Hill,    engraver,    emigrated     to 
America,  where  he  was  living  in  1822.     See 
Redgrave's   '  Dictionary  of  Artists,'    copied 
by  Bryan.     Probably  the  same  as  No.  3. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (US.  xi.  379). — 1.  The 
quotation  is  from  Chatterton's  '  Bristow 
Trajedie;  or,  The  Death  of  Sir  Charles 
Bawdin.' 

The  stanza  is  as  follows  : — 

And  who  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  wordes  kept, 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 
Each  night  before  I  slept. 

T.  F.  D. 

MUNDAY  SURNAME:  DERIVATION  (US. 
xi.  402,  482). — Mundy  became  an.  hereditary 
surname  at  Barnwell  by  Cambridge  in  or 
about  the  year  1274,  when  Ralph  the  father 
of  Simon  Mundi  of  Barnwell,  and  Henry 
Mundi  of  Barnwell,  the  son  of  Simon  Mundi 
of  Barnwell,  were  in  evidence  as  tenants  of 
the  Priory  of  Barnwell  (Hundred  Roll  of 
Cambridgeshire  temp.  Edward  I.).  And  in 
the  year  1307  a  William  Mundy  and  Amicia 
his  wife  sold  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
in  Cambridge  to  John  of  Cambridge  for 
10  marks  of  silver  (Feet  of  Fines,  35 
Edward  I.).  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  there  was  a  Symon  Moneday, 
a  cotarius  at  Fairshead  in  Huntingdonshire, 
belonging  to  Thorney  Abbey.  On  the 
Ochil  Hills,  in  the  parish  of  Dron,  Perthshire, 
there  are  two  farms  named  Mundy.  But 


this  estate  in  the  year  1547  was,  it  seems, 
the  property  and  abode  of  a  Hughe  Mun- 
creife.  There  is  also  Mondee  or  Monday  e,  a 
place  and  abbey  juxta  Bayeux  (see  '  Essai 
Historique  sur  1'Abbaye  de  Mondaye,  de 
1'Ordre  de  Premontre,'  par  le  P.  Godefroid 
Madelaine,  Religieux  de  cette  Abbaye,  &c., 
Caen,  imprimerie  de  F.  Le  Blanc  Hardel, 
Rue  Froide  2  et  4,  1874). 

A.  J.  MONDAY. 

In  support  of  the  suggestion  of  your  cor- 
respondent L.  V.  that  this  surname  is 
derived  from  the  Old  English  name  Mund, 
I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
Roger  Mundy  is  in  the  list  of  those  who 
paid  the  Lay  Subsidy  in  the  year  1300-1 
in  Yorkshire  (see  York  Record  Society's 
volume  xxi.  p.  5).  The  name  appears  in  the 
wills  proved  at  York  as  follows  :  —  in  1597, 
Mundaie  ;  1606,  Mundye  and  Mundaie  ; 
in  1626,  Munday  ;  and  in  1648-9,  Monday. 
W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

JOHN  UDALL  (11  S.  x.  89,  333;  xi.  251, 
303).—  enpn  pt5^  nnSE:  "That  Is  The  Key 
Of  The  Holy  Tongve  ----  By  lohn.  Udall  ____ 
Imprinted  -at  Leyden  By  Francis  Raphelen- 
givs,"  cio.io.xcni.,  shares  with  Whitney's 
'  Choise  of  Emblems  '  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  two  English  books  issued  from 
the  presses  of  the  famous  Plant  in,  who  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  his  business  at  Leyden  in 
1583,  afterwards  transferring  it  to  his 
son-in-law  Raphelengius.  A  colophon  in 
Hebrew  at  the  end  of  the  '  Hebrve  Diction- 
aire  '  reads  :  — 


JV33  invna    nis  pnv 

("  By  the  work  and  by  the  hand  of  Johanan 
Udal  while  he  was  in  the  prison  house"). 

It  is  the  first  Hebrew  grammar  in  the 
English  language.  I  have  a  very  fine 
copy  of  it,  also  of  the  two  issues  of  the 
"  Second  Edition  "  :  (a)  "  Amsterdam. 
Printed  for  C.  P.  Anno  Dom.  cio.io  CXLV."  ; 
(6)  "  The  second  Edition.  Amsterdam, 
Printed  for  C.  P.  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Daniel  Frere,  at  the  Sign  of  the  red  Bull  in 
little  Britain,  London.  1648."  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  third  issue  of 

"  The  Second  Edition,  with  the  Annotations  of 
Chri-tian  Ravis  Berlinas.  Imprinted  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Laurence  Sadler 
at  the  Golden  Lyon  in  Little-Brittaine,  and  by 
Gabriell  Bedell  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  in 
Fleet-street.  1650." 

The  three  issues  vary  only  in  the  title- 
pages,  and  are  in  sm.  8vo,  208  pp.  (incorrectly 
numbered  192).  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 
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TOMB  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  (11  S.  xi. 
361). — The  description  of  the  supposed 
discovery  of  this  tomb  provided  in  '  A 
Doffed  Coronet,'  1902,  is  fictional,  and  was 
probably  inspired  by  one  of  Sir  Rider 
Haggard's  interesting  novels.  There  are 
also  slight  suggestions  that  the  writer  was 
familiar  with  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke's 
(1776-1822)  discovery  of  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Alexander,  that  had  been  unearthed  from 
this  same  site.  He  published  a  monograph 
on  the  tomb  (Cambridge,  1805),  and  there 
was  considerable  discussion  of  his  claim 
(see  The  Monthly  Magazine,  xvii.).  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  opposed  the  attribution,  and 
I  have  some  of  his  correspondence  relating 
to  it.  This  Sarcophagus  can  now  be  seen 
in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British 
Museum,  identified  as  having  been  made  for 
the  coffin  of  Nekht  Hem  Hebt,  B.C.  378. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"BELL"  BIBLE  (11  S.  xi.  490).— Perhaps 
MR.  THORNTON  would  be  kind  enough  to 
give  the  street  in  Covent  Garden  where  Mr. 
John  Gray  Bell  carried  on  his  business  of 
bookseller.  REGINALD  JACOBS. 

6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green,  N.  W. 

GERMAN  SOLDIERS'  AMULETS  (11  S.  xi. 
187,  256,  439). — I  am  indebted  to  MR.  ALECK 
ABRAHAMS  for  his  interesting  remarks  at 
the  last  reference  ;  but  I  fancy  he  has 
missed  the  atmosphere  and  the  precise 
point  of  view,  not  of  modern  Judaism,  but 
of  that  remoter  and  more  intensive  form  of 
it  represented  by  the  Hebrew  communities 
in  Russia,  &c.,  over  whom  the  antique  spirit 
•of  the  rigid  Rabbinical  formulas  still  prevails. 
And,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  conflict 
of  opinion  between  us,  I  carefully  went  over 
several  folios  of  Talmudic  tradition,  in- 
cluding the  locus  classicus  in  '  Erubin,' 
folios  95b  to  97a,  where  the  whole  subject 
of  Tephillin  (phylacteries)  is  brilliantly 
handled  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
Hebrew  jurisprudence,  notably  by  Akiba 
and  by  Rabban  Gamaliel  among  those  of 
recognized  standing.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  those  delightful  debates  is,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  in  favour  of  my  own  a 
priori  impression  of  the  Russian  soldier's 
behaviour.  He  was  fresh  from  his  dialectical 
encounters  in  the  "  Yeshivous,"  or  schools 
of  learning,  and  imbued  from  infancy  with 
the  old-world  piety  of  his  Palestinian 
ancestors,  and  I  can  well  understand  the 
mental  state  of  that  ardent  but  conscientious 
\v;irrior,  sent  into  the  firing-line,  and  com- 
pelled to  attend  to  his  devotions  under 
extreme,  if  not  impossible,  conditions. 


Instead  of  wearing  his  Tephillin  "  by 
hance,"  as  MR.  ABRAHAMS  naturally  sur- 
mises, he  was  wearing  them  "by  choice," 
and  for  an  excellent  reason.  Rather  than 
incur  the  danger  of  committing  a  minor 
offence  ("  Cheit "')  by  not  having  them  avail- 
able always  for  "  Shachriss,"  or  morning 
service,  he  resolved,  in  accordance  with  "  a 
rule  of  law  "  established  by  the  Rabbins, 
to  wear  them  continuously,  day  and  night ; 
or  only  so  long  as  he  was  compelled  to  be 
in  th,e  forefront  of  battle.  That  is  the  plain 
and  the  probable  explanation  of  this  ritual 
anomaly. 

With  regard  to  those  debates  aforesaid, 
the  kernel  of  the  discussion  is  to  be  found 
invariably  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  particular  passage 
that  engages  attention  in  this  case  is  found 
in  Ex.  xiii.  10,  and  th,e  argument  revolves 
round  these  words,  "  in  its  appointed 
season,  from  period  to  period."  Now  it 
only  requires  the  play  of  normal  imagination 
to  realize  how  the  incidence  of  that  precept, 
uniform  and  inflexible,  would  materially 
affect  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  an 
agricultural  people  during  "the  lambing 
season,"  for  example.  The  shepherds  of 
Judea  would  have  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  ;  would  be  away  from  their  homes 
and  from  their  houses  of  worship  for  days 
together;  away  on  the  bleak  and  lonely 
mountains,  and  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  with  their  sick  charges.  Sunrise 
would  break  almost  unexpectedly  upon  their 
anxious  vision,  and  •«  the  time,"  as  the 
Rabbins  say,  "  would  have  arrived  for 
'  Kereeass  Schema,'  and  for  putting  on 
Tephillin."  To  spare  those  men  the  dread 
of  mislaying  them,  the  doctors  of  the 
Talmud  issued  "special  licences"  to  them, 
and  to  others  similarly  occupied  in  delicate 
operations  in  inaccessible  districts,  "  to  wear 
their  phylacteries  how  and  when  they 
pleased"  ;  but  only  when  "on  duty,"  and 
not  otherwise.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

NOTES  ON  STATUES  AT  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE  (2  S.  xi.  47  ;  3  S.  i.  267  ;  7  S. 
v.  7,  51,  145  ;  8  S.  v.  407,  470  ;  vi.  92,  138, 
249,  333  ;  ix.  213  ;  9  S.  ii.  65,  198  ;  viii. 
202  ;  10  S.  x.  491  ;  11  S.  ii.  322,  371,  454, 
508  ;  iii.  187,  230,  241,  315,  385,  429,  473  ; 
iv.  138,  176,  499  ;  vi.  398  ;  ix.  219  ;  x.  168, 
347  ;  xi.  468  ;  xii.  17).— A  record  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  among  other  places 
considered  as  appropriate  for  the  reception 
of  the  seven  statues  of  English  sovereigns 
recently  removed  (or  now  in  course  of 
removal)  from  Westminster  Hall  was  the 
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Royal  Exchange.  They  represent  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  both  'by  T.  Thornycroft  ; 
Charles  II.,  by  H.  Weekes  ;  William  and 
Mary,  by  T.  Woolner  and  A.  Munro  ;  and 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  by  W.  Theed. 
According  to  The  Morning  Post  of  4  June, 
1915,  the  suggestion  was  found  not  to  be 
feasible,  and  the  ultimate  decision  arrived 
at  has  been  in  favour  of  the  spacious  Entrance 
Hall  of  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  House. 
At  that  date  Charles  I.  had  "  already  been 
placed  in  position,  in  a  slightly  damaged 
state,  a  portion  of  the  sword-hilt  and  part  of 
the  sceptre  being  absent." 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 

"  LONDON  BRIDGE  is  BROKEN  DOWN  " 
(11  S.  xi.  401,  461,  478).— I  have  been  given 
viva  voce  another  version  : — 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down; 
Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee,  &c. 

Old  King  Lud  he  built  it  first, 

Built  it  firm  of  posts  and  planks  ; 

Julius  Caesar  built  it  next  ; 

Csesar  marched  through  London  Town, 

Then  Duke  Brutus  killed  him  dead. 

Good  St.  Olave  dinged  it  down ; 

So  he  saved  us  from  the  foe  ; 

So  we  built  his  holy  shrine. 

Norman  William  built  it  up, 

Built  it  strong  of  wood  and  iron  ; 

He  was  crowned  in  London  Town. 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down ; 

Who  will  build  it  up  again  ? 

We  must  build  it  up  again. 

How  shall  we  build  it  up  again  ? 
Then  it  goes  on  to  "  silver  and  gold,"  &c., 
as  in  John  o'  London's  version.  The 
brevity  and  "  cocksureness  "  of  the  classical 
and  legendary  inexactitudes  are  mediaeval, 
and  after  the  manner  of  the  '  Gesta  Rom  an  - 
orum.'  The  mechanical  repetition  of  the 
burden  which  makes  Caesar  "  march  through 
London  Town  with  a  gay  Ladye  "  is  worthy 
of  notice.  B.  C.  S. 

CHEESES  IN  IRELAND  (11  S.  xi.  472). — The 
following  note  on  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
at  Carrickfergus,  in.  the  county  of  Antrim, 
is  taken  from  Samuel  McSkimin's  '  History 
Carrickfergus,'  Belfast,  second  edition,  1823, 
p.  242  :— 

"  In  the  town  and  suburbs  is  made  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  excellent  cheese,  often  fully  equal 
to  the  best  imported  from  England.  In  making  it 
a  number  of  persons  receive  the  milk  of  each  other's 
cows  a  week  or  so  in  rotation,  during  the  season 
for  making  cheese,  from  May  till  November,  the 
milk  being  regularly  measured  and  an  account 
kept  of  that  delivered. 


"  The  number  of  persons  in  each  join  is 
commonly  from  8  to  12,  their  cows  probably  from 
12  to  14  ;  the  joins  from  5  to  7.  Each  join  has  vats, 
tubs,  pans,  and  the  like  implements,  which  are 
kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 

"  The  cheese  is  commonly  made  in  the  morning, 
soon  after  the  milk  of  that  day  is  steeped  ;  of  late 
years  it  has  been  coloured  with  anetta  ;  last  season 
the  price  varied  from  5d.  to  Id-  per  pound.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  this  cheese  is  sold  in  the 
owners'  houses  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  taken  to 
Belfast  .  A  few  now  continue  the  making  of  cheese 
till  about  Christmas,  but  it  is  very  inferior  in 
quality,  easily  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  softness 
and  odd  taste,  and  is  called  fog  cheese." 

I  have  not  heard  of  Carrickfergus  cheese 
for  many  years,  and  I  suppose  the  making 
of  it  has  ceased.  Imported  cheese — Canadian, 
English,  and  Dutch — is  largely  used. 

W.  H/  PATTERSON. 

Belfast. 

ORIGIN  OF  '  OMNE  BENE  '  (11  S.  xi.  280, 
389,  477). — At  the  first  reference  MR.  CRANE 
quoted  the  first  stanza  of  the  song,  and 
added  that,  as  sung  to-day  at  Kingswood 
School,  the  last  line  of  the  song  is 
Domum  rediendi. 

At  the  second  reference  R.  M.  quoted  the 
second  stanza,  making  the  last  line  to  be 

Nunc  redire  domum. 

As  I  recollect  it,  the  last  line  of  the  second 
stanza  was 

Dulce  redire  domum. 

Between  all  the  stanzas  we  used  to  sing 
twice  the  refrain, 

Domum,  domum, 
Dulce  domum, 
Domum  domum  felix  ! 

At  the  last  reference  MR.  CRANE  says  : 
"  The  two  stanzas  already  quoted  are  the 
only  ones  extant."  What,  then,  about  the 
third  stanza,  ending  with  the  words, 

Domum  rediendi  ? 

How  does   that  run  ?     Should    it  not  read 
"  redeundi " ? 

There  was  a  fourth  stanza  also,  which 
ended  with  the  words, 

Hie,  hsec,  hoc,  et  ibo. 

As  a  fifth  stanza  there  was  a  frank  relapse 
into  the  vernacular  language  : — 

Jolly  good  song,  and  jolly  well  sung  ! 
Jolly  companions  every  one  ! 
Holla,  boys,  holla,  boys,  this  is  the  day  ! 
Holla,  boys,  holla,  boys,  hip,  hip,  hurray  ! 

The  words  and  tune,  as  known  to  me 
in  the  eighties,  were,  no  doubt,  modernized 
and  vulgarized  forms  of  those  known  to 
Hood  and  to  Washington  Irving. 
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MR.  CRANE  at  the  last  reference  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "  we  should  not  go  far 
wrong  in  fixing  the  composition  near  1800  "  ; 
and  adds  that  "  it  would  thus  be  a  century 
younger  than  Winchester's  '  Dulce  Domum.'  " 

This  is  not  the  heading  under  which  to 
discuss  the  very  difficult  question  as  to  the 
date  of  the  words  and  music  of  the  Wyke- 
hamist '  Domum.'  It  would  seem,  however, 
far  more  likely  that  '  Domum  '  was  an  im- 
proved edition  of  '  Omne  Bene  '  in  its 
original,  traditional  form  than  that  any  one 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  parody 
'  Domum  '  by  writing  '  Omne  Bene.' 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  (11  S.  xi.  397,  501).— A 
few  corrections  have  to  be  made  in  the  list 
referred  to.  "  Denham  "  and  "  Bromley  " 
should  not  have  appeared  among  the  tran- 
scripts, for,  although  they  are  described  as 
"  abstracts "  in  the  Catalogue,  they  are 
really  only  a  few  pages  of  notes  from  the 
Registers.  The  earliest  date  in  Lyminge  is 
1538  (burials),  not  1544 ;  St.  Bridget's, 
Chester,  1560,  not  1580  ;  St.  Mary  at  Key, 
Ipswich,  1559,  not  1539.  According  to 
Mr.  A.  M.  Burke's  '  Key,'  the  Denham 
Registers  do  not  begin  until  1653,  yet  the 
notes  above  mentioned  begin  with  1564 
for  burials,  1582  for  marriages,  and  1591 
for  baptisms.  Thus  when  they  were  made 
an  earlier  volume  must  have  been  accessible. 
H.  INCE  ANDERTON. 

GOATS  WITH  CATTLE  (US.  xi.  452,  500).— 
I  do  not  think  that  the  prevalent  idea  is 
that  animals  in  a  general  way  thrive  better 
when  a  goat  is  with  them,  but  that  horses 
keep  in  better  health  and  do  not  get  the 
staggers,  and  cows  are  much  less  likely  to 
abort,  under  these  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  horses,  it  is  the  smell  of  the  male  goat  that 
is  supposed  to  do  good ;  but  as  regards 
cows,  either  a  male  or  female  goat  answers 
the  purpose,  as  these  animals  are  credited 
with  eating  certain  herbs  on  a  pasture  which 
cause  abortion  in  cattle. 

H.  S.  HOLMES  PEGLER, 
Hon.  Sec.  British  Goat  Society. 

Here,  in  Galloway,  no  herd  of  dairy  cows 
used  to  be  considered  safe  from  murrain 
unless  a  scape-goat  pastured  with  them. 
The  practice  is  not  so  common  now  as 
formerly — I  suppose  lecturers  on  dairy 
management  and  cheese-making  do  not 
prescribe  its  observance ;  but  it  is  still 
maintained  on  some  farms. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


W.  H.  DUIGNAN  :  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (11  S. 
xi.  373,  468 ;  xii.  6).— To  the  list  given  at 
the  above  references  should  be  added  an 
interesting  paper  on  '  The  Meaning  of  "  Bir- 
mingham '  and  the  Origin  of  "  Brumagem,"  : 
which  the  late  William  Henry  Duignan  con- 
tributed to  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of 
2  April,  1902.  BENJ.  WALKER. 

Langstone,  Erdingtori. 
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The  Incendium  Amoris  of  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole. 
Edited  by  Margaret  DeancMv.  (Manchester, 
University  Press;  London,  Longmans  &  Co., 
10s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  work  seems  to  have  been  among  the  most 
popular  of  Richard  Rolle's  works.  Two  editions 
of  the  translation  of  it  made  by  Richard  Misyn  in 
1435  have  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years — 
the  fifteenth  -  century  text  edited  by  Mr.  Harvey 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1896,  and  an 
edition  done  into  modern  English  by  Miss  Comper 
which  appeared  last  year.  This  is  the  first 
publication  of  the  original  Latin,  and  will  afford 
to  many  lovers  of  Richard  Rplle  their  first  idea 
of  his  method  of  Latin  writing  —  no  negligible 
study,  for  his  facility  in  Latin  is  great,  and  it  is  of 
extreme  interest  to  compare  his  use  of  it  with 
that,  say,  of  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  well  as  to 
note  the  reaction  upon  his  own  thought  of  Latin 
as  compared  with  English. 

Much  reading  and  re-reading  will  probably  b& 
necessary  to  most  students  before  they  catch  with 
any  ease  a  characteristic  rhythm,  the  presence  of 
which — and  its  delicate  simplicity,  too — forms  so 
large  an  element  in  the  poetical  quality  of  the- 
'Imitation.'  Here  the  phrases  are  often  long, 
involved,  piled  with  words  in  apposition,  difficult 
(till  the  ear  finds  their  trick)  as  to  distribution  of 
emphasis.  Misyn's  English  rendering  somewhat 
over-emphasizes,  one  now  finds,  the  tone  of  Rolle's 
divers  strictures  on  his  fellow-creatures,  and  makes, 
inevitably,  in  the  pages  of  devout  exaltation, 
that  kind  of  slightly  imfortunate  difference  which 
we  perceive  in  a  song  transposed  from  its  original 
key. 

Miss  Deanesly's  work  as  editor  is  a  very  scholarly 
performance.  Her  Introduction  gives  us  a  detailed 
complete  description  of  the  MS.  of  the  '  Incendium 
Amoris,'  an  account  of  the  subject-matter  sufficient 
for  her  purpose,  a  short  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  Richard  Rolle  to  other  mystics,  as  well  as 
remarkably  good  discussions  of  the  two  extant 
forms  of  the  text  and  their  history. 

A  monogram  which  appears  again  and  again  on 
the  folios  of  the  so-called  Emanuel  MS. — identified 
as  that  of  Joan  Sewell,  a  Brigittine  sister  of  Sion 
Abbey — has  furnished  Miss  Deanesly  with  the  pre- 
text for  another  elaborate  and  highly  interesting 
piece  of  work — an  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Sion  Abbey.  The  work  of  English  students  on 
the  early  years  of  the  foundation  has  hitherto  left 
something  to  be  desired,  and  the  short  monograph 
on  the  subject  incorporated  here  is  of  real  import- 
ance In  particular,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
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author     has     had    the    advantage    of    consulting 
Swedish  work  on  the  subject. 

This  is  No.  97  of  the  Manchester  Publications, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  worthy.. 

The  Vernacular  Form  of  Abjuration  and  of  Con- 
fession of  Faith  used  by  the  Eighth -Century 
German  Converts  of  the  Devonian  Wynfnth. 
By  Henry  Harrison.  (Eaton  Press,  3d.) 
THIS  interesting  little  brochure  of  half-a-dozen 
pages  gives  the  text  of  the  formula  in  the  Old 
Low  German  dialect,  with  translations  thereof  into 
Old  West  Saxon,  English,  and  Modern  German. 
Mr.  Harrison  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the 
formula  is  contemporary  with  \probably  the 
work  of)  St.  Boniface.  Abjuration  and  Confession 
each  consists  of  three  simple  questions  and 
answers.  In  the  former  the  convert,  in  forsaking 
all  the  works  of  the  devil,  puts  with  these  Thunaer 
(Thor),  Uuoden  (Woden),  and  Saxnote.  Mr. 
Harrison  gives  short  notes  on  ten  of  the  words  of 
the  formula,  and  winds  up  with  the  story  of  how 
St.  Boniface  rebaptized  certain  converts,  at 
whose  baptism  a  priest,  ignorant  of  Latin  case- 
endings,  had  used  the  words  "  in  nomine  Patria 
et  Filia." 

THE  July  Nineteenth  Century  gives  us  two  articles 
of  which  the  interest  is  preponderantly  literary  : 
Rowland  Grey's  '  Waterloo  in  Romance,'  and 
Miss  R.  M.  Bradley's  '  The  Romance  of  a  Detenu. 
The  former  is  restricted  to  the  Waterloo  of  the 
greater  novelists  :  Thackeray,  Lever,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Stendhal ;  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the  last 
of  these,  and  misses  the  fine  workmanship  of  the 
description  of  the  battle  in  '  La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme.'  The  latter  is  an  account  of  nine  years 
spent  in  Paris  by  one  John  Blount  during  the 
earliest  part  of  the  nineteenth  century — detained 
there  by  Napoleon,  yet,  owing  to  something 
fortunate  in  his  nature,  so  well  able  to  effect  any 
purpose  of  his  and  to  make  people  his  friends 
that  his  lot  was  no  intolerable  one,  even  apart 
from  the  romance.  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  in  '  The 
Secret  of  Germany's  Strength'  gives  a  most 
useful,  clear,  and  well-documented  account  of  the 
character  and  measures  of  the  three  great  sove- 
reigns who  made  Prussia.  Two  interesting  his- 
torical notes  are  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson's  '  Array 
of  the  Clergy  in  July,  1415,'  and  M.  Yves  Guyot  s 
account  of  '  The  Great  Mistake  of  Talleyrand 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  ' — the  creation  of  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

IN  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  July  Sir  Claude 
Phillips  discusses  an  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by 
Battista  Dossi,  in  the  production  of  which  his 
greater  brother,  Dosso  Dossi,  seems  to  have  had 
part.  A  photogravure  of  the  picture  forms  an 
effective  frontispiece  to  the  magazine.  Mr. 
\nanda  Coomaraswamy  supplies  an  article  on 
4  The  Gods  of  Mahayana  Buddhism,'  with  a  page 
of  illustrations.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  reproduces 
fragments  of  the  Autobiography  of  his  grand- 
father, Thomas  Gosse,  which  casts  some  light  on 
various  artists  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
In  continuation  of  '  Notes  on  Pictures  in  the 
Royal  Collection  '  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  and  Mr.  F.  Jos. 
van  den  Branden  discuss  '  A  Picture  Gallery  by 
Gonzales  Coques  of  Antwerp,  of  which  a  full-page 
illustration  is  given.  Further  details  are  supplied 
of  the  exhibition  of  Chinese  art  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  with  some  interesting  reproduc- 
tions of  jades  and  bronzes. 


FRENCH    BOOKS. 

THE  following  short  notice  concerns  the  most 
interesting  French  items  in  the  small  number  of 
new  Catalogues  which  we  received  last  week. 
We  shall  notice  in  our  next  number  sundry  items 
in  this  subject  which  had  struck  us  in  reading  a 
handful  of  earlier  lists. 

Messrs.  Leighton  send  us  two  delightful 
brochures — a  Catalogue  describing  nearly  1,500 
early  printed  books  arranged  by  presses,  and  an 
accompanying  collection  of  reproductions  from 
these,  issued  separately.  The  presses  of  Germany 
and  Italy  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  matter,  but  a 
few  may  be  taken  to  belong  to  France.  There 
are  five  examples  of  Lyon  counterfeits  of  Aldine 
editions :  three  Lucans,  a  Silius  Italicus,  and  a 
Pontanus.  The  best  of  the  Lucans  is  the  Huyon 
(either  the  third  or  fourth  Lyon  counterfeit)  of 
1521  (31  5s.).  The  Silius,  1514  (3?.  5s.),  is  in- 
teresting as  being  an  imitation  of  Aldine  work, 
but  actually  anticipating  the  Aldine  edition  of 
this  particular  '  Opus  de  Secundo  Bello  Punico,' 
which  was  issued  in  1523.  There  are  also  two  of 
the  Torresano  Aldine  imitations  printed  at 
Paris:  Egnatius's  '  De  Exemplis  illustriumvirorum 
Venetaa  civitatis,'  the  printer  of  which  is  Menier, 
1554  (31.  3s.),  and  the  '  Epistolce  clarorum 
virorum  '  of  1556  (11.  10s.). 

Messrs.  Maggs  have  a  "  grangerized  "  copy  of 
the  memoirs  of  La  Valette  —  two  volume  s 
extended  to  four  by  the  insertion  of  210  portraits 
and  views,  and  bound  by  Riviere,  1831  (211. );  and 
they  have  a  similar  copy  of  an  English  translation 
of  Masson's'  '  Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex,'  1894 
(31Z.  10s.).  They  describe  three  items  under 
Hugo  ;  we  may  mention  the  first  edition  of  '  Lcs 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  '  (2?.  10s.),  and  an  Album 
of  portraits  and  autographs  of  the  poet  and  his 
friends,  collected  by  Charles  Asplet  (61.  10s.). 

In  the  Catalogue  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Simmons 
&  Waters  of  Leamington  we  noticed  three  cheap 
'  Dictionnaires  ' :  Francais-Breton  and  Breton- 
Francais  (10s.  Qd.),  and, offered  together,  a  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  du  Patois  Normand  '  and  a  '  Dictionnaire 
du  Patois  Savoyard  '  (6s.). 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat) 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S.— Forwarded. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  17,  1915. 


CONTENT8.— No.  290. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  '  N.  &  Q.' 

NOTES '.-Seventeenth-Century  Travel  in  Europe,  42- 
Betts  44-More  Evidence  from  Willoby's  « A  visa'— Lord 
Bareacres-King  William  Street.  B.C.,  46  — Lucan  and 
Tom  Hood-2nd  Cameron  Highlanders-Meux's  Horseshoe 
Brewery,  47. 

OU  ERI ES  :  —  Dibdin  Bibliography  —  Shakespeare  and 
Blackfriars  Theatre -Clarke:  Way:  Marriage  Licences, 
47-New  Street.  Manchester Square-Sweedland  or  .Swede- 
land  Court,  Bishopsgate-The  Birth  of  Edward  VI- 
r  M  '  Erasmus  —  Authors  Wanted  — Old  Map  of  the 
London-Holyhead  Road-Crest  on  a  Seal,  48-Mechamcs' 
Institutes  -  Cannel  Coal  -  "  Tobacco-Stoppers  "  and  Sir 
Isaac  Sewton  — "  Fiance  "  —  Gilbert  de  Aquilre— Tosh 
(Mackintosh)  of  Rutherglen-Goblin's  Garb-St.  Andrew 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  'NOTES  AND 
QUERIES.' 

THE  volume  just  begun  will  close  our 
Eleventh  Series,  ushering  in  the  General 
Index  which  makes  available,  as  a  record  of 
work  done  and  information  found,  our 
correspondence  of  the  last  six  years.  As 
our  readers  know,  these  eleven  Series  cover  a 
period  of  sixty-six  years.  The  question  before 
us  is  whether  or  not  this  eleventh  General 
Index  shall  be  the  last ;  and,  if  not  the  last, 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  some  diminu- 
tion in  our  little  paper  to  correspond  with 
the  rather  direful  pressure  of  the  times. 

For  the  war  has  hit '  N.  &  Q.'  Not  in  the 
way  of  correspondence  :  we  have  been 
surprised  and  gratified  by  the  continuance 
of  that  in  a  volume  and  variety  which  will 
sustain  no  ill  comparison  with  that  in  times 
of  peace  :  nor  yet  in  the  way  of  yearly 
subscriptions  paid  direct  to  our  office  :  these 


remain  very  much  what  they  were  last 
year.  But  the  sale  through  newsagents  has 
suffered,  as  has  also  that  of  back  numbers 
and  parts — in  ordinary  years  no  inconsider- 
able item  —  and  the  advertisements  have 
diminished.  Each  of  the  two  half-yearly 
accounts  made  up  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  shows  a  loss  of  IOQL,  slightly  more  or 
less. 

The  fall  is,  of  course,  more  than  easy  to 
understand.  The  time,  money,  and  thought 
of  numbers  of  our  readers  have  new  and 
most  urgent  claims  upon  them  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  many  to  whom,  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  still  of 
use,  now  read  it  in  a  library  instead  of 
acquiring  it  for  themselves.  But  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  paper  cannot  be  continued 
indefinitely  at  a  yearly  loss  of  about  200Z. — 
even  if  the  deficit  go  no  lower. 

It  is,  we  think,  for  our  readers  and  cor- 
respondents, regular  or  occasional,  to  decide 
whether  or  no  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  worth  carrying 
through  the  war,  in  the  hope  of  its  regaining 
its  normal  footing  when  renewed  peace  has 
produced  a  sufficient  effect.  If  it  is  not 
worth  while,  there  is  no  more  to  say  ;  if  it 
is,  the  question  arises  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done. 

Obviously  the  best  way  all  round  would 
be  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  direct 
yearly  subscribers,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
more  extended  support  on  the  part  of  public 
libraries  and  institutes  should  be  one  way 
of  getting  this  increased  subscription.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  any  of  our  present  sub- 
scribers to  enlist  the  interest  of  others — to 
duplicate  their  subscription  and  give  the 
additional  copies  to  a  library  or  institute — 
or,  if  they  have  influence  with  any  library, 
society,  or  university,  to  induce  this  body  to 
subscribe,  or  to  subscribe  for  more  copies  ? 
We  do  not  mean  that  a  simple  donation 
towards  expenses  from  a  well- wisher  would 
not  be  gratefully  received,  but  we  are  sure 
of  the  sympathy  of  our  correspondents  in 
our  preference  for  some  secure  increase  of 
circulation. 

Another  way  of  "  carrying  on  "  would  be 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  paper.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  better  than  bringing  it 
to  an  end  ;  but  it  is  already  a  little  difficult — 
for  want  of  space — to  do  justice  to  the 
material  we  receive,  and  if  our  space  be  yet 
more  restricted,  our  usefulness  would,  "we 
believe,  be  even  more  than  proportionately 
lessened. 

We  are  confident  that  in  laying  our  diffi- 
culty before  our  readers  we  can  count,  if  not 
on  their  power  to  assist  us  in  these  trying 
times,  yet  on  their  assured  goodwill. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY   TRAVEL 
IN   EUROPE. 

"  I  must  confess  that  jogging  along  in  a  Passage 
Boat  or  a  Stage  Coach  with  three  or  four  friends  is 
but  an  odd  way  of  Travelling."— Prior's  '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead'  (Charles  V.  and  Clenard.) 

THE  seventeenth  century  saw  a  considerable 
increase  in  travel  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  foreign  travel 
had  been  largely  confined  to  soldiers,  students, 
and  young  gentlemen  of  birth  who  travelled 
for  political  reasons,  or  in  order  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  public  service.  Few  travelled 
for  sightseeing  or  pleasure.  The  practice 
of  sending  sons  abroad  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  education  developed  slowly,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  still  something  of  an  experiment, 
though  it  was  soon  to  become  a  system. 
By  the  year  1642,  when  Howell  published 
his  '  Instructions  for  Forreine  Travel,' 
the  Grand  Tour  was  a  fully  recognized  in- 
stitution. This  increased  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  Continent  produced  a 
literature  of  its  own.  Road-books,  itineraries, 
maps,  &c.,  were  published  telling  the  tra- 
veller where  to  go  and  what  to  see  abroad, 
and  each  returning  tourist  added  to  the  list. 
The  traveller,  even  now,  went  abroad  for 
instruction  rather  than  pleasure.  Instruc- 
tion, "  Matters  of  Traffique,"  and  matters 
of  State  were  sufficient  to  justify  a  travelling 
habit,  but  to  gad  abroad  for  pleasure  was  a 
sin  against  the  traveller  himself  and  against 
his  country.  "  He  that  travells  only  to 
please  his  fantasie,"  writes  old  Bishop 
Hall,*  "  is  like  some  squire  of  dames  that 
doats  upon  every  beauty  and  is  every  day 
love-sicke  anew.  These  humours  are  fitter 
for  controlment  than  observation."  The 
aim  of  the  traveller  should  be  to  observe, 
to  see  men  and  sights,  and  to  return 
and  communicate  his  experiences  to  his 
stay-at-home  countrymen.  . 

As  might  be  expected  from  this,  the  con- 
temporary travel-books  are  full  of  informa- 
tion upon  subjects  which  no  student  of  the 
period  can  afford  to  neglect.  Travel  in 
seventeenth-century  Europe  was  still  a  slow 
and  solemn  thing.  Communication  was 
difficult,  not  so  much  on  account  of  obstacles 
encountered,  as  because  conveniences  Were 
few.  Questions  of  transport  and  accommo- 
dation had  constantly  to  be  solved,  and  it  is 


'  Quo  Vadis :  a  censure  of  Travel,'  sec.  viii. 


with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  traveller  250  years  ago  that  the  following 
notes  are  concerned.  ' 

The  Low  Countries  at  this  time  were 
known  to  most  people  by  sight  or  relation. 
Travellers  were  pleased  with  the  excellence 
and  frequency  of  the  towns.  According  to 
Burton  there  were  generally  three  towns 
at  least  to  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more 
populous  and  rich.a  Howell  could  write 
in  1622  that  there  was  no  part  of  Europe  so 
haunted  with  foreigners  as  the  Netherlands, 
and  that  at  exchange  time  one  could  hear 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  sorts  of  tongues 
spoken  upon  the  Bourses. b 

It  was  easy  to  get  there  from,  England. 
The  traveller  could  go  from  Yarmouth  to 
Rotterdam,  or  from  Gravesend  to  Flushing 
or  Brill,c  and  the  rates  were  moderate.  The 
fare  from  Gravesend  to  Flushing  at  a  slightly 
earlier  period  than  the  present  one  was  6s.  8c/.,(1 
and  the  tourist  once  landed  in  Holland,  the 
facilities  for  travelling  were  excellent.  Boats 
were  sailed  or  towed  by  horses  from,  place 
to  place  along  the  canals  or  cuts,  and  in  many 
places  regular  services  were  organized  with 
fares  fixed  by  the  local  authorities.6  The 
boats  left  at  stated  times,  and  a  bell  was 
rung  to  announce  their  departure.  As  many 
as  30  and  40  passengers  were  carried,  and  the 
average  speed  seems  to  have  been  three 
miles  anhour.f  The  boatmen  were  apt  to 
get  drunk  on  occasions  and  to  land  their 
passengers  in  the  water,  and  a  starting  horse 
might  endanger  you  to  two  deaths  at  once, 
"  breaking  of  your  neck  and  drowning  "«  ; 
but  for  comfort,  speed,  and  cheapness  the 
system  Was  hard  to  beat.  One  horse  could 
draw  in  a  boat  a  far  greater  load  than  in  a 
cart,  and  the  rates  were  correspondingly  low. 
From  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem  along  the 
nine  miles  of  canal  a  covered  barge  plied 
daily  from  five  in  the  morning  until  six  at 


a  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  (ed.  Shilleto),  i.  98. 
Cf.  Fuller,  'Holy  and  Profane  State '  (1841),  180: 
"If  thou  will  see  much  in  little  travel  in  the  Low 
Countries." 

b  HowelPs  'Letters'  (ed.  Jacobs),  128. 

c  Ed.  Browne's  'Travels'  (1687),  91. 

d  'Cal.  State  Papers,  Foreign,  1581-2,'  43.  "The 
fare  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1648-9  was  5s. 
Harleiaii  MS.  943,  fo.  1  (Rich.  Symon's  Note- 
Books)  ;  Ed.  Browne,  Letter,  Sir  T.  Browne's 
'  Works  '  (1835),  i.  57. 

c  Fynes  Moryson,  '  Itinerary  '  (Glasgow,  1908), 
i.  430;  iii.  469;  Reresby,  'Travels'  (1904),  124; 
Ed.  Browne's  'Travels'  (1687),  101. 

f  W.  Montague,  « Delights  of  Holland,'  1696,  9. 

*  'A  Late  Voyage  to  Holland,'  1691  ('Harleian 
Miscellany,'  ii.  595).  Much  of  this  treatise  is 
"  lifted  "  word  for  word  from  Owen  Feltham's  *  Brief 
Character  of  the  Low  Countries.' 
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night.  There  were  26  boats  plying  up  and 
down :  13  from  Haarlem  and  13  from  Amster- 
dam. They  stayed  for  nobody,  but  put  off 
every  hour  just  as  the  clock  finished  striking.* 
Sir  Wm.  Brereton  passed  down  the  canal 
in  1634,  soon  after  it  was  completed,  and  the 
fare  seems  to  have  been  fixed  at  5  stivers 
per  man,  3  for  the  boat  and  2  for  tolls.b 
From  Leyden  to  Haarlem  a  boat  went  daily, 
a -id  the  fare  was  the  same.0  From  Delft  to 
the  Hague,  three  English  miles,  the  sains 
traveller  paid  1  stiver  per  man.d  On 
the  busier  water-ways,  where  the  boats  left 
at  stated  times,  the  actual  fares  per  man 
were  fixed,  but  for  smaller  boats  and  shorter 
passages  the  amount  paid  depended  on  the 
number  of  passengers.  Thus  for  a  short 
journey  with  10  passengers  the  fare  would 
be  fixed  at  3  stivers  per  man ;  but  if  a 
fewer  number  of  passengers  were  ready  to 

Eay  the  30  stivers,  the  boat  had  to  start. 
f,   again,   the  boat   carried  more  than    10 
passengers,     the     fare     would     still     be     3 
stivers  per  man,  and  the  profit  would  belong 
to  the  boatman. 

Pepys  took  a  schuit  or  drag -boat  from 
the  Hague  to  Delft,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  manner  and  conversation  of  the 
passengers.6  He  does  not  tell  us  what  he 
paid,  but  he  does  tell  us  that  on  the  return 
journey  there  was  a  pretty,  sober  Dutch 
lass  in  the  boat,  reading  a  book,  upon  whom 
ho  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  "  fasten 
discourse." 

It  was  not  only  to  the  sight-seeing  traveller 
that  this  form,  of  travel  appealed.  The 
writer  of  'A  Late  Voyage  to  Holland,' 
printed  in  the  '  Harleian  Miscellany,'  recom- 
mends it  as  well  to  the  man  of  affairs,  for, 
says  he,  a  man  loses  no  time  from  his  business 
by  this  easy  way  of  travel,  and  can  write, 
eat,  or  sleep  as  he  goes.f  There  is  not  much 
information  as  to  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion on  the  boats,  but  regular  meals  seem 


I  \V.  Montague,  '  Delights  of  Holland,'  1696,  69. 

II  'Travels  in  England   and  the  Low  Countries, 
1(5:54-5'  (Chetham  Soc.,   vol.  i.  p.  53).     A  stiver 
equalled  about  one  penny  in  present-day  English 
money. 

c  M,p.48. 

d  Brereton,  *  Travels,'  28.  Fynes  Moryson,  who 
was  in  Holland  in  1592  and  1595,  paid  4  stivers  for 
3  miles,  6  stivers  for  7  miles,  and  8  stivers  for  14 
miles  ('  Itinerary,'  1908,  iii.  469). 

'  'Diary,'  1660,  May  18.  Between  Rotterdam 
and  Delft  was  a  Lazar  House  by  the  water,  and  as 
the  boat  passed,  the  inmates  were  permitted  to  ask 
charity  of  the  passengers,  which  was  conveyed  to 
them  in  a  floating  box  (Evelyn,  Globe  ed.,  p.  12; 
Brereton,  '  Travels,'  19). 

f  'Harl.  Misc.,' ii.  590. 


to  have  been  served  on  some  of  them.  Evelyrt 
speaks  of  a  very  good  ordinary  he  had  with, 
excellent  company  on  the  20 -mile  canal 
between  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  This  jour- 
ney,  however,  had  its  disadvantages  owing 
to  the  number  of  locks  and  bridges  encoun- 
tered en  route,  the  lock  gates  being  frequently 
closed  and  the  bridges  often  too  low  for  the 
boats  to  pass  under,  so  that  the  passengers 
were  continually  changing  boats.  What 
with  locks  and  bridges,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
son  Edward  was  turned  out  five  times  on 
this  journey  in  1668a;  and  Evelyn  had  a 
similar  experience,  though  he  mentions  only 
bridges.b 

Land  travelling  was  performed  in  long, 
lumbering  wagons  with  movable  tops,  in 
which  the  passengers  sat  on  boards.0  They 
carried  as  many  as  ten  passengers,  and  their 
discomfort  was  proverbial.'1  If  the  traveller 
had  luggage,  his  troubles  were  increased. 
The  drivers  did  not  enter  the  towns  (for- 
fear  of  wearing  out  the  brick  pavements, 
according  to  Moryson),6  but  deposited  the  pas- 
sengers, luggage  and  all,  outside  the  gates, 
so  that  the  carriage  of  the  luggage  to  and  fro 
from  the  inns  was  a  heavy  charge  on  the 
traveller's  purse.  The  Dutchmen  drove 
like  mad,  and  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
baiting  their  horses  in  and  out  of  season. 

"An   old   bawd,"    says    one  writer,   "is  easier  - 
turned  saint  than  a  waggoner  persuaded  not  to  bait 
thrice  in  nine  miles,  and  when  he  doth  his  horses 
must  not  stir,  but  have  their  manger  brought  them 

into  the  way after  which  they  hurry  away,  for 

they  ever  drive  as  if  they  were  all  the  sons  of 
Nimshi,  and  were  furiously  either  pursuing  an 
enemy  or  flying  from  him."* 

Evelyn  drove  from  Dort  to  Rotter- 
dam (ten  miles)  in  less  than  an  hour.? 
The  rates  seem  to  have  been  easy, 
though  heavier  than  by  schuit,  as  the 
wagons  held  fewer  passengers.  From  the 
Hague  to  Leyden,  three  Dutch  miles,  a  three 
hours'  journey,  Sir  Wm.  Brereton  in  1634 
paid  12  stivers  a  man.h  From  Delft  to 
the  Hague,  a  two  hours'  journey,  Fynes 
Moryson  paid  2  stivers  with  others,  and  7 
stivers  when  alone.  From  Amsterdam  to 


a  Ed.  Browne's  '  Travels  '  (1687),  109. 

b  '  Diary  '  (Globe  ed.),  22. 

c  Moryson, '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  i.  107. 

d  "  More  pleasant  than  a  Dutch  Waggon." 

Coryat,  '  Crudities  '  (Glasgow,  1905),  i.  379. 

e  Moryson,  '  Itinerary,'  iii.  469. 

f  '  Harl.  Misc.,'  ii.  596. 

*  '  Diary  '  (Globe  ed.),  11. 

h  Brereton,'  Travels,'  38.  Brereton  gives  many 
particulars  of  sums  paid  for  wagons,  but  he  seems- 
to  have  travelled  privately. 
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Haarlem  he  paid  8  stivers.11  The  rates 
-depended,  of  course,  on  the  number  of 
passengers  carried,  and  if  a  party  was  not 
ready,  the  traveller  had  to  wait  until  one  was 
made  up. 

There  was  not  much  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  land  travelling  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Sir' Wm.  Brereton  once  met  a  couple  of 
•dromedaries  on  the  road,  which  frightened 
the  horses  and  seem  to  have  created  some- 
thing of  a  diversion.  Sir  William,  with  com- 
mendable prudence,  left  the  driver  to  look 
«,fter  the  horses  and  leapt  out  of  the  wagon.b 
Such  adventures,  however,  were  th,e  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  and  what  with 
the  noise  and  discomfort  and  the  jolting, 
which  often  produced  seasickness,0  the 
travellers  cannot  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  'of  it. 

The  inns  in  the  Low  Countries  were  on  the 
whole  frequent  and  clean,  though  the  cooking 
was  indifferent.  Indeed,  one  traveller 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  God  sent  his  meat, 
but  the  Devil  sent  the  dresser/1  Charges 
were  high  on  account  of  the  heavy  imposts 
levied  on  all  kinds  of  commodities.  Accord- 
ing to  Reresby6  you  could  not  eat  under  a 
•crown  ordinary,  but  as  against  this  Sir  Wm. 
Brereton  dined  at  "  The  Blue  Anchor  "  at 
the  Hague  for  26  stivers  and  was  satisfied.* 
The  charge  for  beds  as  apart  from  refresh- 
ment seems  to  have  been  reasonable.  Brereton 
paid  17  stivers  a  night  at  Rotterdam  in  1634, 
but  complains  of  a  charge  of  1  guilder 
4  stivers  for  a  quart  of  burnt  claret.*  The 
travellers  slept  generally  two  or  more  in  a 
room.  At  the  Hague  Pepys  lay  with  his 
iriend  the  Judge  Advocate  in  a  room  with 
two  other  beds  in  it,  but  all  very  neat  and 
handsome,  and  his  boy  slept  by  them  on  a 
bench  .h  The  beds  were  large,  and  so  lofty 
that  you  needed  a  kind  of  ladder  to  climb 
into  them ;  and  it  was  well  to  make  your  will 
before  going  to  bed,  for  if  you  fell  out  you 
were  in  danger  of  breaking  your  neck.  From 
•all  accounts  the  beds  were  scrupulously 

*  '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  iii.  469. 

b  '  Travels,'  35. 

c  W.  Montague,  'Delights  of  Holland' 
(1696),  5. 

d  W.  Montague,  '  Delights  of  Holland'  (1696), 
17. 

c  '  Travels,'  127. 

f  '  Travels,'  37.  Swift  notices  an  unpleasant 
trait :  "  Like  a  Dutch  reckoning,  where,  if  you 
dispute  the  unreasonableness  and  exorbitance  of 
the  bill,  the  Landlord  shall  bring  it  up  every  time 
with  new  additions." — 'Works'  (ed.  Temple 
"Scott),  vi.  118. 

«  *  Travels,'  18. 

h  '  Diary,'  1C60,  14  May. 


clean.  If  you  died  in  a  Dutch  bed,  it  was 
said,  th,is  comfort  you  would  leave  for  your 
friends,  that  at  least  you  died  in  clean 
linen.a  MALCOLM  LETTS. 

(To  ~be  continued.) 


BETTS. 

MANY  suggestions  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  family  name  Betts, 
Bailey's  '  Diet.'  gives  "  Bets  "(from  beatus. 
blessed),  a  name."  Skinner  has  "Bets,  for- 
merly a  first  name,  now  a  surname  "  ;  and 
Camden's  '  Remains  '  under  '  Surnames  ' 
states :  "  By  contracting  or  rather  corrupting 
of  Christian  names,  we  have  Bets  from 
Beatus." 

In  '  Monumenta  Germanise  Historica  '  and 
in  Pertz  there  are  numerous  references  to 
bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  priests  named 
Betto  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Their  names  may  have  been  derived  from 
beatus,  yet  in  '  Libri  Confraternitatum 
Sancti  Galli  Augiensis  Fabariensis  '  there  is 
mention  in  the  ninth  century,  not  only  of 
sixteen  monks  named  Betto,  Bettho,  or 
Betta,  but  also  of  eleven  named  "  Beatus." 

In  1310  Andreas  Betti,  a  notary  of 
Puppio,  was  appointed  procurator  for  Pope 
Clement  in  a  certain  matter ;  and  Nich . 
Bettus  was  amongst  the  Knights  of  Pisa 
present  at  the  making  of  the  act  of  banish- 
ment of  Robert,  King  of  Sicily,  in  1313. 

Wood's  '  Athenae  Oxonienses  '  mentions 
one  Franciscus  Bettus,  a  Roman  living  in 
Basle  between  1574  and  1585.  Poets  and 
painters  "  Betti  "  flourished  in  Italy  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gobelinus,  a  Canon  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels, 
writing  in  1646,  was  of  opinion  that  "  la 
maison  de  Bette  est  sortie  de  celle  de  '  Bestia  ' 
a  Rome."  The  two  Bestia,  probably  grand- 
father and  grandson,  lived  between  B.C.  121 
and  B.C.  43.  Gobelinus  avers  that  Athalbert 
was  son  of  Berengair  Bestia,  a  Roman  gentle- 
man descended  from  Calfurnes  Bestia,  well 
known  in  Roman  history.  Athalbert  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Terouanne  (Flanders)  in 
885,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Teroiianne 
written  by  Pierre  d'Ouy,  Chanoine  de  Teroii- 
anne et  Archidiacre  de  Flandres,  who  states 
that  Athalbert  brought  his  two  brothers 
from  Italy :  Jean,  who  was  Prevost  de 
Tronchines  les  Gand,  and  Aloise  Bestia,  who 
married  Hafaca,  daughter  of  Hellyn,  Count 
of  Montreuil.  Athalbert  died  in  919.  '  Monu- 
menta Germanise  Historica '  records  that 

»  '  Harl.  Misc.,'  ii.  596. 
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Bestiano,  Bishop  of  Sovana,  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Rome  in  826. 

The  Venerable  Bede  mentions  a  priest 
named  Bete  (in  the  Latin  version,  Betti)  in 
653.  The  Saxon  Bete  was  possibly  derived 
from  betan,  to  make  better,  to  improve,  of 
which  bette  is  the  past  tense.  Bosworth 
gives  bette  as  "  corrected."  Searle's  '  Ono- 
masticon  Anglo -Saxonicum  '  states  that 

"  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
compensate  in  some  small  way  for  the  lack  of* 
surnames  by  giving  children  names  in  which  the 
themes  of  the  fathers'  names  were  found." 
Amongst  these  themes  he  instances  "  bet/' 
Amongst  the  monothematic  names  with 
the  final  consonant  doubled,  he  mentions 
Bettes.  Searle  goes  on  to  state  that  "  a 
very  great  number  of  these  may  be 
deduced  from  the  place-names  in  the 
boundaries  of  estates  with  which  the  Land 
Charters  are  concerned."  I  have  not  found 
any  in  connexion  with  the  name  Betts. 
Betsham,  near  Gravesend,  and  Bettes- 
hanger,  near  Deal  (ham  being  home,  and 
hanger,  a  wood  on  the  side  of  a  hill),  evi- 
dently are  called  after  persons,  and  not  the 
persons  from  the  places.  Betteshanger  is 
mentioned  in  an  Inquisition  10  Ed.  III.  as  a 
fee  held  by  Alice  Tancrey,  where  it  is  called 
"  Betlesangre  by  Sandewyc,"  and  it  may  be 
that  the  derivation  is  from  another  source. 
There  is  also  a  Betsworth  in  Surrey.  The 
Welsh  "  Bettws  "  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Betts.  "Bettws"  in  Cymric  means  "land 
between  a  river  and  a  hill."  John  Filius 
Beti  and  Robert  Betus,  mentioned  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  under  Cambridge,  are,  of 
course,  merely  Latinized  forms  of  the  name 
in  England. 

In  Domesday  Book,  under  Hertford, 
Bettice,  a  man  of  Wulfwine,  one  of  Earl 
Harold's  thegns,  is  mentioned  as  of  East- 
wick  ;  and  in  1607  there  is  recorded  in  the 
Registers  of  that  parish  a  marriage  of  Francis 
Bett  with  Alice  Bettice,  a  curious  conjunction 
of  names  probably  derived  from  the  same 
root,  and  one  of  which  retained  its  original 
form  for  over  500  years. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
name  arose  from  one  who  was  Elizabeth's, 
Betty's,  or  Bet's  man  ;  but  I  think  this 
unlikely,  as  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  without  "  man."  There  is,  how- 
ever, among  the  Stonor  letters  (1477-87) 
OIK-  which  refers  to  a  matter  between  "  Sir 
\ViIliam  Stonor  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth, 
and  his  stepson,  Thomas  Bettson  of  Calais." 
Thomas  may  have  been  called  "Bettson" 
from  being  son  of  Elizabeth.  In  the 
Marriage  Registers  of  Lincolnshire  from 


1560  to  1807  there  are  only  six  mentions 
of  Betts  or  Bet,  while  Bettesons  are- 
numerous.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in. 
this  county  (although  it  adjoins  Norfolk, 
where  it  remains  Betts)  the  name  may  have 
become  Betteson. 

It  is  spelt  in  many  ways  :  Bet,  Bete,  Bets, 
Betes,  Bettes,  and  even  Beats,  Beatts* 
Beattis,  Bettice,  Betice,  Betty,  Bettys,  Betysr 
Bettis,  and  Betts  ;  but  in  olden  times  it  was- 
not  unusual  for  names  to  be  spelt  in  different 
ways  even  in  the  same  document,  and  no- 
importance  need  be  attached  to  such  varia- 
tions. Beats  and  Beattis  possibly  give  some- 
countenance  to  the  derivation  mentioned  by 
Bailey  and  others. 

The  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary  '  gives 
"  bette "  as  the  obsolete  past  tense  and 
participle  of  "  beat,"  under  which  word 
"  bette  "  is  stated  to  be  a  form  in  use  from, 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.. 
I  find  that  the  name  usually  Was  spelt  with- 
out  the  s  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
century,  when  the  s  became  general.  The- 
second  e  seems  to  have  dropped  out  oi 
Bettes  during  that  century,  and  is  found 
rarely  after  1600. 

Amongst  the  definitions  of  "bettes'r 
stated  by  Cotgrave  are  those  of 

"  tippling,  sipping,  boozing,  quaffing,  and  hence- 
Enlrer  en  be.ttes,  to  grow  merry  or  mellow  in 
drinking,  or  to  fall  a  chattering,  as  gossips  do 
when  they  have  drunk  hard  together." 

I  mention  without  comment  the  sugges- 
tions that  Anketyn  de  Betevile  (Grafton  has 
Hawkin  Betuell)  and  William  Betayne  or 
Betoyne,  Sheriffs  of  London  in  1283  and 
1298  respectively,  and  the  towns  of  Bethune 
and  Betz  in  Northern  France,  may  have 
derived  their  name  from,  "  Bette." 

Grimm's  '  Deutsches  Worterbuch  "  has 

"  bett,  bette Mid-High  German  '  bette  ' 

Eng.  '  bed.'  '  Miiller's  '  Mittelhoch- 

deutsches  Warterbuch  '  gives  many  instances 
of  compound  words  formed  from  the  Gothic 
root  "  badi,"  a  bed,  through  the  Old  High 
German  "betti";  and  Forstemann's  '  Alt- 
deutsches  Namenbuch  '  under  "  bessa  "  has 
"  betlind,  betlindis,  betselin,  bett-s  (badu)." 

Lexer's  '  Mittelhochdeutsches  Hand- 
v  orterbuch  '  under  "  betz  "  refers  to- 
"  pacem,"  under  which  it  gives  "pace,'r 
"  paece,"  "  der  Friedenskuss,  bei  der  Messe  '* 
(the  Kiss  of  Peace  at  Mass),  and  cites 
amongst  other  authorities  Schmeller's 
'  Bayerisches  Worterbuch,'  "  bats,"  and 
'  Berthold  von  Regensburg,'  von  F.  Pfeiffer 
(502,21),  "betz."  ARTHUR  BETTS. 

50,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
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MOEE  EVIDENCE  FROM  WILLOBY'S  '  Avis  A.' 
— Despite  the  fact  that  the  poem  '  Willobie 
Ills  Avisa,'  published  3  Sept.,  1594,*  has  been 
ransacked  by  scholars  for  evidence  on  the 
life  and  love  affairs  of  "  W.  S."  (presumably 
Shakespeare  ?),  no  one  seems  to  have  noted 
two  other  references  to  contemporary  drama- 
tists. Canto  III.,  stanza  7,  runs  : — 

Shores  wife,  a  Princes  secret  frend, 

Faire  Rosamond,  a  Kings  delight : 

Yet  both  haue  found  a  gastly  end, 

And  fortunes  friends,  felt  fortunes  spight : 
What  greater  ioyes,  could  fancie  frame, 
Yet  now  we  see,  their  lasting  shame. 

The  reference  in  the  first  line  seems  to  be 
to  one  of  the  following  plays:  (1)  the 
second  part  of  Heywood's  '  Edward  IV.'  ; 
<2)  'The  Life  and  Death  of  Master  Shore 
and  Jane  Shore  his  Wife '  ;  (3)  the  play  by 
Chettle  and  Day  (non-extant),  "  wherein 
Shore's  wiffe  is  written."  It  is  improbable 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  last  of  these,  as 
this  play  seems  to  have  been  only  in  pre- 
paration by  9  May,  1603.f  The  second  play 
was  entered  anonymously  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  on  28  Aug.,  1599,  as  follows  : — 

"Entred  for  their  copyes  vnder  the  handes  of 
the  Wardens :  Twoo  playes  beinge  the  first  and 
Second  parte  of  EDWARD  the  nuth  and  the  Tanner 
of  Tamworth  With  the  history  of  the  life  and 
deathe  of  master  SHORE  and  JANE  SHORE  his  Wyfe 
os  yt  was  lately  acted  by  the  Right  honorable  'the 

E[a]rle  of  Derbye  his  servants xiv*1.  " 

Halliwell  says  this  play  "  may  be  the 
second  part  of  Heywood's  '  Edward  IV.'  "J 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  the  first 
two  plays  mentioned  by  me  above  are 
identical. 

Willoby's  mention  of  Shore's  wife,  then, 
gives  us  to  know  that  the  second  part  of 
*  Edward  IV.'  was  written  and  played  as 
early  as  1594,  five  years  before  our  present 
date  for  it.  Moreover,  the  first  part  of  the 
play  must  antedate  this. 

As  for  the  Rosomond  reference,  the  only 
•character  I  think  of  who  might  fill  the  bill 
is  the  Rosamund  whose  death  plays  quite  a 
noticeable  part  in  the  anonymous  '  Look 
about  You,'  which  is  now  dated  1600. 

Of  course,  both  references  may  be  to  the 
legends  and  ballads  in  which  the  characters 
figured  and  not  to  the  plays  mentioned. 


*  This  is  the  date  accepted  by  all  who  mention 
the  book,  and  is  the  one  which  occurs  in  the 
Stationers'  Register.  The  preface  of  the  book  is, 
however,  dated  Oct.  1.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  actual  publication  did  not  take  place 
until  a  month  after  the  poem  itself  was  registered. 

f  Fleay,  '  Biog.  Chron.  of  Eng.  Drama,'  i.  288. 

£  Halliwell,  *  Diet,  of  Old  Eng.  Plays,'  p.  226. 


However,  inasmuch  as  such  a  green  bay  tree 
has  been  made  to  flourish  over  Shake- 
speare's grave  by  the  presence  in  the  '  Avisa  ' 
of  "  W.  S.,''  described  as  an  "  old  player  " 
in  the  game  of  love,*  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
believe  that  with  similar  cultivation  the 
two  grains  of  wheat  suggested  herein  may 
be  made  to  bear  equal  fruit.  One  might 
also  point  out  that  the  owners  of  the  other 
initials—"  N.  O.  B.,"  "  D.  B.,"  and  "  D.  H." 
— who  figure  considerably  more  in  the  poem 
than  does  poor  "  W.  S.,"  have  been  shame- 
fully neglected.  C.  L.  POWELL. 

LORD  BAREACRES. — Most  people  probably, 
like  myself,  have  considered  this  suggestive 
title  of  one  of  the  characters  in  Thackeray's 
'  Vanity  Fair  '  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
author.  I  find,  however,  that  in  an  in- 
quisition made  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Edward  III.  one  of  the  sworn  witnesses 
bears  the  name  of  Ricardus  de  Beraere.  It 
is  printed  in  the  recently  published  '  Hand- 
book to  Kent  Records,'  by  I.  J.  Churchill. 
Is  there  such  a  place-name  in  Kent  ? 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

Tullagee,  Eastbourne. 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. — The  re- 
building of  this  well-known  thoroughfare  is 
worth  recording.  Although  no  buildings  of 
special  interest  have  been  destroyed,  and  no 
landmarks  are  endangered,  it  is  a  change  in 
familiar  London,  an  alteration  that  some  may 
regret. 

In  1833  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  new 
street  to  London  Bridge.  It  had  been  part 
of  a  design  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  part  of  the  City,  and 
although  it  involved  the  destruction  of  bank 
premises  in  the  narrow  western  entrance  of 
Lombard  Street,  it  was  supported  by  the 
bankers,  who  petitioned  that  additional 
ground  should  be  taken  to  give  a  wide  open- 
ing to  the  street  and  improve  the  view  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth  (vide  '  The  History  of  a 
Banking  House,'  by  H.  T.  Easton,  1903). 
This  entailed  the  removal  of  Nos.  1  to  10, 
Lombard  Street,  the  whole  of  Dove  Court, 
and  Little  Lombard  Street  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages were  obvious,  and  ultimately  Messrs. 
Smith,  Payne  &  Smith  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  site  (No.  1,  Lombard  Street)  unexcelled 
for  importance. 

In  appearance  the  street  did  not  lack 
dignity.  The  style  of  restrained  pseudo-clas- 
sicism was  suitable  for  such  a  thoroughfare, 

*  Vide  Fleay,  'Life  of  Shake.,'  p.  24,  and 
'Biog.  Chron.,'  ii.  22L;  also  Grosart,  Inbrod.  to  his 
reprint  of  '  Avisa.' 
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where  insurance  offices,  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants were  intended  to  predominate.  Less 
ambitious  in  design  than  its  contemporaries 
Princes  Street  and  Moorgate  Street,  it 
marked  a  distinct  change  in  commercial 
architecture — an  episode  in  the  decline  from 
Georgian  Renaissance  to  Victorian  plain 
brick  ugliness. 

The  Gresham  Club  was  its  only  socia] 
institution,  but  that  is  worthy  of  a  special 
note  that  I  can  prepare  from  the  late  Mr. 
Hendricks's  papers. 

The  original  clearance  of  the  site  pre- 
paratory to  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
now  disappearing  necessitated  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  interesting  houses,  and  also  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked  Lane.  It 
was  only  by  inches  that  St.  Clement's  was 
spared,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  pro- 
posals to  utilize  its  site  for  some  more 
material  purpose.  Many  important  finds 
of  Roman  and  mediaeval  remains  were  made 
in  1833,  R.  Lambert  Jones,  the  so-called 
founder  of  the  Guildhall  Library,  being  par- 
ticularly active ;  but  the  objects  which 
actually  came  into  the  possession  of  the  public 
bodies  were  of  nominal  value  and  small 
interest.  In  the  recent  excavations  some 
important  discoveries  were  made  on  the  site 
of  No.  36.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

LUCAN  AND  TOM  HOOD.  —  I  wonder 
whether  the  resemblance  between  the  lines 
in  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,' 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can, 
and  Lucan,  vii.  822, 

Has  trahe,  Caesar,  aquas :  hoe,  si  potes,  utere  cselo, 
has  ever  been  pointed  out.  The  likeness  is 
very  close,  yet  can  hardly  be  anything  more 
than  a  chance  coincidence. 

ALEX.  LEEPER. 
Trinity  College,  Melbourne  University. 

THE  2ND  CAMERON  HIGHLANDERS. — As 
none  of  the  recent  books  on  the  Army  state 
the  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  that 
the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Cameron  High- 
landers was  raised  in  April,  1897. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

MEUX'S  HORSESHOE  BREWERY  is  shortly 
to  be  removed  from  its  site  at  the  junction 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  New  Oxford 
Street,  which  it  has  occupied  since  1809,  to 
Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall. 

The  brewery,  which  occupies  about  nine 
acres,  stands  on  part  of  the  Rookery  of 
St.  Giles's.  There  was  at  one  time  attached 
to  the  premises  a  garden  with  an  old  mansion 


in  its  grounds  where  Sir  Henry  Meux  resided. 
There  is  a  view,  '  Meux's  Brewhouse,'  by  G. 
Malcolm,  1808  (?  in  Liquorpond  Street),  and 
of  the  brewery  in  1830  in  '  Old  and  New 
London,'  vol.  iv.  Was  it  here  that  the  great 
vat  burst  in  1814,  or  at  Read's  (Egan's  '  Real 
Life  in  London,'  1905,  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  and 
'  A  Lay  of  St.  Dunstan '  in  '  Ingoldsby 
Legends  ' )  ?  J.  ARD  AGH. 

35,  Church  Avenue,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


DIBDIN  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — There  has  recently 
come  into  my  possession  a  prospectus  of  an 
edition  of  Dibdin's  songs  of  which  I  had  no 
previous  knowledge.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  of  (and  still  more  to  see)  a  copy  of  it. 
The  prospectus  announces  that 

"  On  Thursday  will  be  published,  To  be  continued 
every  Fortnight,  price  Six-pence,  the  first  part  of 
The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin.  With  characteristic 
Embellishments.  To  which  will  be  prefixed  a  Lite 

of  the  Author Published  by  Effingham  Wilson, 

junior,  16,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge." 
There  is  no  date,  and  the  only  clue  is  that 
there  are  two  small  woodcut  illustrations 
which  appeared  in  '  The  Songs  of  Charles 
Dibdin,'  published  by  John  Chidley,  London, 
1839.  E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 

64,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  BLACKFRIARS  THEATRE. 
— All  writers  on  the  early  English  stage 
persistently  mention  Shakespeare  as  having 
acted  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  Although 
this  statement  is  universal,  I  cannot  find 
anything  at  all  to  substantiate  this  claim. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  acted  at  any  theatre  except 
the  Globe.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
can  enlighten  me  on  the  subject. 

MAURICE   JONAS. 

CLARKE  :  WAY  :  MARRIAGE  LICENCES. — 
an  any  reader  give  me  information  as  to 
the  family  of  Thomas  and  Christian  Clarke, 
who  lived  at  Twickenham  from  1719  to  1761? 
What  was  Christian  Clarke's  maiden  name  ? 
I  should  also  be  glad  of  any  particulars 
concerning  a  John  and  Jane  Way,  who  were 
iving  in  the  parish  of  Walcot,  Bath,  1776- 
1777.  To  which  Way  family  did  they  belong  ? 
Where  may  old  Bath  marriage  licences  of 
1777,  not  in  the  Diocesan  Registry,  be  found? 
JAS.  STEWART  KENNEDY. 
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NEW  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE. — 
Can  any  one  give  the  exact  position  of  this 
now  demolished  thoroughfare  ?  T.  S. 

SWEEDLAND    OR   SWEDELAND    COURT, 

BISHOPSGATE. — Can    any  one  say  which    is 
the  correct  way  of  spelling  this  name  ? 

T.  S. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  EDWARD  VI. — The  late 
Major  Martin  Hume,  in  '  The  Wives  of 
Henry  VIII.,'  at  p.  306,  says  :— 

"  Ominous  rumours  were  rife  in  London  that  her 
life  had  purposely  been  jeopardized  in  order  to 
save  that  of  the  child  at  birth.  They  were  not 
true." 

He  adds  in  a  note : — 

"The  assertion,  almost  invariably  made,  that 
Bishop  Nicholas  Sanders,  the  Jesuit  writer,  *  in- 
vented' the  story  that  the  Caesarian  operation  was 
performed  at  birth  is  not  true.  The  facts  of  this 
time  are,  to  a  great  extent,  copied  textually  by 
Sanders  from  the  MS.  'Cronica  de  Enrico  Otavo,' 
by  Guaras,  and  the  statement  is  there  made  as  an 
unsupported  rumour  only." 

There  are  two  questions  I  should  like  to 
ask  as  to  this  : — 

(1)  What   is   the   contemporary   evidence 
that  the  rumours  were  not  true  V 

(2)  What  is  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Nicolas 
Sander  (as  he  spelt  his  own  name)  had  ever 
seen     the    MS.    '  Cronica '    of    Antonio    de 
Guaras  ? 

There  was  a  MS.  which  Dr.  Sander  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  neither  a  bishop  nor  a 
Jesuit)  had  almost  certainly  seen.  This 
was  written  by  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  LL.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  late  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign. 

Harpsfield's  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Pretended 
Divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 
of  Arragon  '  was  first  printed  (from  a 
collation  of  four  MSS.)  by  Nicholas  Pocock, 
M.A.,  in  1878,  for  the  Camden  Society 
(2nd  Series,  vol.  xxi.).  At  p.  280  of  this 
printed  edition  Archdeacon  Harpsfield 
says  : — 

"That  she  should  die,  though  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  child,  in  such  manner  as  she  did,  yea,  the 
child  to  be  born,  as  some  say  the  adders  are,  by 
gnawing  out  the  mother's  womb." 

Dr.  Harpsfield  (who  was  a  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  when  Edward  VI.  was  born) 
may  well  have  got  his  information  elsewhere 
than  from  Don  Antonio  de  Guaras  ;  and  if 
he  got  it  from  Don  Antonio,  the  latter  might 
well  have  amassed  evidence  to  convert  the 
rumour  of  his  '  Cronica  '  into  an  attested 
fact. 

Whether  Harpsfield's  statement  is  based 
on  his  own  researches  or  from  De  Guaras' s 
information  does  not  seem  to  matter  very 


much.  At  any  rate,  we  have  a  contemporary 
writer  asserting  as  a  fact  that  the  life  of 
Queen  Jane  Seymour  was  sacrificed  to  that 
of  her  son. 

What  is  the  contemporary  evidence  to  the 
contrary  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINE  WRIGHT. 

J.  M.  (1859)  :  ERASMUS.— In  '  N.  &  Q./ 
10  Sept.,  1859  (2  S.  viii.  203),  there  is  a  brief 
contribution  signed  "  J.  M.,"  referring  to  a 
work  of  Erasmus  presented  by  a  Scotsman, 
Florentius  Volusenus,  to  a  fellow-country- 
man, John  Ogilvie.  As  this  book  contains 
on  the  fly-leaf  an  important  MS.  letter,  I 
should  be  greatly  indebted  to  any  one  who 
can  put  me  in  communication  with  "  J.  M.'* 

C.  M.  MACDONALD. 
Ardenmhor,  Sandbank,  Argyllshire. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — (1)  Would  anj*  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  from  whom, 
the  following  quotation  is  taken  ?  I  have 
looked  through  many  dictionaries  of  quota* 
tions,  but  cannot  find  the  author. 

Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since,  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 

RICHARD  HARGREAVES. 
[Shakespeare,  Sonnet  LIL] 

(2)  Where  does  the  following  stanza 
occur  ? — 

But  what  most  showed  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 
In  cruel  broils  engaged  and  deadly  strife  : 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire, 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour  : 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire, 
They  set  them  down  just  where  they  were  before 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

H.  SELLERS. 
Oxford. 

OLD  MAP  OF  THE  LONDON-HOLYHEAD 
ROAD. — Could  any  reader  help  me  to  get 
at  an  approximate  date  for  an  old  map  in 
my  possession  bearing  the  following  title  ? — 
"  The  continuation  of  the  road  from  London  to 
Holy -head.  By  lohn  Ogilby,  Esq.,  His  Matie» 
Cosmographer.  Plate  4th  &  Last.  Commencing  at 
the  City  of  Chester  &  extending  to  Holyhead 
abovesaid." 

T.  LLECHID'  JONES. 
Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

CREST  ON  A  SEAL. — A  rough  man's  head, 
heavily  bearded  and  moustached,  with  a  cap 
and  open  collar — looks  like  a  sailor  or  navvy. 
Under  this  a  pair  of  scales.  Under  that  the 
motto  "  Utere  tuo."  Which  family  does 
this  belong  to  ?  B.  C.  S. 
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MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. — Will  any  of  your 
readers  be  good  enough  to  supply  the  name 
of  the  person  who  first  suggested  the  use  of 
the  term  "  Mechanics  "  to  various  improve- 
ment societies  that  existed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  What  was  the 
chief  reason  in  doing  so,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  the  knowledge  to  be  pursued 
in  these  Institutes  ?  THOMAS  W.  HAND. 

Central  Free  Public  Library,  Leeds. 

CANNEL  COAL. — Will  some  one  please  say 
if  this  variety  of  coal  is  still  worked  in 
Lancashire,  or  in  any  other  part  of  England  ? 
If  so,  to  what  use  is  it  applied,  and  is  it  ex- 
pensive ?  G. 

"  TOBACCO  -  STOPPERS  "  AND  SIB  ISAAC 
NEWTON. — In  the  current  number  of  The 
Antiquary  is  an  article  on  '  Tobacco-Stop- 
pers,' with  this  reference  therein  : — 

"  We  will  spare  the  reader  the  repetition  ^of  the 
well-worn  anecdote  concerning  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  the  lady's  hand." 
What  is  the  joke  ?  JAS.  CUBTIS,  F.S.A. 

"  FIANCE."  —  I  venture  to  submit  the 
question  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  to  try  and  suggest  another  term  in 
place  of  the  dreadful  "  fiance "  which  we 
are  so  often  pestered  with  in  print  and 
in  speech.  Surely  the  English  language 
is  capable  of  discovering  a  suitable  word  for 
an  engaged  man  and  woman — "  betrothed  " 
or  "  affianced  " — but  not  "  fiance,"  "  fiancee." 

S.  W. 

GILBERT  DE  AQUII^E. — Can  any  reader 
inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the  style  "  de 
Aquilse,"  and  state  when  it  was  first  assumed 
by  the  family  of  Gislebert  Magnus,  on  whom 
the  honour  of  Pevensey  was  bestowed  by 
Henry  I.  after  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Mortain  ?  Was  there  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  Gilbert  de  Aquilae  who  founded 
Michelham  Priory  in  Sussex,  in  1229,  and 
St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  the  founder  of 
the  English  order  of  Gilbertines  ? 

M.  E.  W. 

TOSH  (MACKINTOSH)  OF  RUTHEBGLEN.— 
Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give 
me  particulars  of  the  parentage  of  William 
Tosh  or  Mackintosh,  Bailie  of  Rutherglen, 
Lanarkshire,  in  1819,  1822,  1824,  1826,  and 
Provost  in  1827,  contractor  and  builder,  said 
to  have  originally  come  from  Dunferrnline, 
Fife?  He  married  first  (?)  Isabel, daughter 
of  Bailie  David  Broun  of  Rutherglen,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  partnership,  and 
secondly  (?)  a  widow  named  Lydia  Lynch, 
a  native  of  Ireland. 


About  the  same  date  were  living  William 
Mclntosh  of  Newrow,  Dunfermline,  road- 
maker,  married  secondly  (1810)  Elizabeth 
Aitken,  and  William  Mclntosh  of  Dun- 
fermline, married  (1815)  Isabel  Aitken ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  in  an  old  book  containing 
the  name  of  Provost  Tosh  is  scrawled  the 
name  Agnes  Aitken,  who  may  have  been  his 
first  wife,  or  possibly  a  relative  by  marriage. 
William  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
name  in  this  family. 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 
Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

GOBLINS'  GABB. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
how  "  Master  Dobbs,"  the  house-fairy  of 
Sussex  mentioned  in  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish's 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect,'  was,  or 
is,  dressed  ?  The  same  author  relates  a 
story  of  fairies  who  fed  a  carter's  horses 
and  kept  them  in  thriving  condition.  What 
was  their  costume,  and  that  of  other  fairies 
haunting  farms  in  the  South  of  England  and 
the  Midland  counties  ?  S.  C.  F. 

ST.  ANDBEW. — Blue  was  formerly  worn 
at  St.  George's-  tide.  What  colour  was 
connected  with  St.  Andrew  as  patron  saint 
of  Scotland  ?  B.  D. 

JOHN  PEBBIN. — Can  any  reader  inform  me 
who  John  Perrin,  aged  17  in  the  year  1786, 
may  have  been  ?  Was  he  related  to  the 
Judge  Perrin  whose  portrait  was  painted  by 
Gainsborough  ?  FBANK  WABD. 

EASTEB  OFFEBINGS. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  supply  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  modern  custom  of  presenting 
the  Easter  offertory  to  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  ?  Was  it  always  collected  in  church, 
or  was  it  formerly  usual  to  make  a  collection 
for  this  purpose  from  the  ratepayers  when 
the  annual  church  rate  was  called  for  ? 
Does  it  rest  on  any  ancient  mandate  ?  Is  it 
alluded  to  in  any  work  on  Church  history  ? 

ENQUIRES. 

J.  P.  KEMBLE  AND  DALY. — John  Philip 
Kemble,  tl  e  actor,  and  Richard  Taly,  the 
Irish  manager,  are  said  to  have  fought  a  duel 
in  Ireland  between  the  years  1781-3.  What 
was  the  exact  date  of  this  encounter  ? 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MEZZOTINT  OF  THOMAS  LOWE  AND  MBS. 
CHAMBEBS. — There  is  a  mezzotint  of  these 
artists  (by  J.  MacArdell,  after  R.  E.  Pine )  at 
Capt.  Macheath  and  Polly  Peachum  in  '  The 
Beggar's  Opera,'  dated  1752.  Thomas  Lowe 
appears  in  the  '  D.N.B.' .  Who  was  Mrg. 
Chambers  ?  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain,  any  information 
about  the  following  Taylors  or  Taylours  who 
were  educated  at  Westminster  School : — 
H)  Cecil  Taylor,  son  of  Christopher  Taylor 
of  London,  who  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge 
from  Trin.  Coll.,  1769.  (2)  John  Taylor, 
son  of  Thomas  Taylor  of  York,  who  matri- 
culated at  Cambridge  from  Trin.  Coll.,  1733. 
(3)  Joseph  Taylor,  son  of  Dixie  Taylor  of 
Woburn,  Beds,  who  graduated  M.A.  at 
Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.,  1674,  and  became 
Rector  of  Exton,  and  of  Hint  on  Ampner, 
Hants,  in  1679.  (4)  Richard  Taylor,  son 
of  Richard  Taylor  of  Limerick,  who  was 
admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Westminster, 
1756,  aged  14.  (5)  John  Taylour,  who 
graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge  from  Trin. 
Coll.,  1628.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

LIEUT.  JOHN  DESCHAMPS,  R.A. — This 
officer  published  a  book  in  1845 — 

"  Scenery  and  Reminiscences  of  Ceylon,  by  John 
Deschamps,  Esq.,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Notes 
made  by  him  during  a  Service  of  Nine  Years,  as  an 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  that  Island.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Author  by  Aekermann  &  Co.,  96, 
Strand." 

He  was  in  Ceylon  from  1828  to  1837.  I 
should  be  glad  of  further  particulars  about 
him.  Did  he  leave  the  service  in  1837  ?  In 
his  Preface,  dated  20  Dec.,  1844,  he  explains 
that  one  of  his  reasons  for  publishing  the 
book  was 

"to  beguile  the  tedium  of  leisure  hours,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  found  to  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands." 

PENBY  LEWIS. 
Quisisana,  Walton-by-Clevedon,  Somerset. 

SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVELL  :  HIS  POBTBAIT 
BY  W.  DE  RYCKE. — I  have  an  engraving  by 
J.  Smith,  after  W.  de  Rycke,  entitled  : — 

"  Sr  Cloudislly  Shovell,  Knight,  Rear  Admiral  ot 
the  Red,  on  board  their  Maties  Ship  theRoyal  William 
in  ye  late  defeat  given  to  the  French,  and  also 
Lieut.  Coll.  of  one  of  their  Maties  Marine  Regi- 
ments." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  rue  where  the 
portrait  of  this  admiral,  from  which  the 
engraving  is  taken,  may  be  seen  ?  Is  it  the 
one,  by  an  unknown  artist,  mentioned  in 
the  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  as  being  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Rochester  ? 

EBNEST  H.  H.  SHOBTING. 

Broseley,  Shropshire. 

STBABOLGI  PEEBAGE  CASE. — In  1911  to 
1912  it  was  shown  that  on  the  death  of 
David  de  Strabolgi  the  barony  went  into 
abeyance  between  his  two  daughters.  Eliza- 
beth, the  elder,  married,  first,  Sir  Th.  Percy, 
from  whom  coheirs  were  traced  ;  her  second 


husband  was  Sir  Jn.  Scrope,  from  whom  no 
child  was  shown  in  the  pedigree,  though 
from  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage,'  &c.,  there 
are  probably  descendants  now  living  from  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Th.  Clarel 
of  Aldwark,  whose  daughter  married  Sir  R. 
Fitzwilliam.  Could  any  one  say  if  this  is 
perhaps  an  omission,  or  if  descendants  from 
her  second  marriage  should  not  be  considered 
coheirs  ?  R.  D.  G. 

LACEY  AS  A  PLACE-NAME. — Can  any 
reader  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word  Lacey 
in  connexion  with  several  parishes  in  England, 
namely,  Holme  Lacey,  Hereford,  the  home 
of  the  Scudamore  family  ;  Kingston  Lacey, 
Dorset,  the  home  of  the  Bankes  family  ;  and 
Polesden  Lacey,  Dorking,  Surrey,  late  home 
of  the  Farquhar  baronets  ? 

LEONABD  C.  PBICE. 

Ewell,  Surrey. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 
(11  S.  x.  209,  290,  335  ;  xi.  447  ;  xii.  10.) 

IN  my  reply  (ante,  p.  10)  to  MBS.  STOPES'S 
note,  whiclTappeared  at  the  fourth  reference, 
I  endeavoured  to  show,  from  the  Coram 
Rege  Roll  of  1616  and  other  documents, 
that  the  Globe  Playhouse  of  Shakespeare 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Maiden  Lane,  and 
not  on  the  south,  as  MBS.  STOPES  contends. 
In  my  reply  I  left  unanswered  the  various 
quotations  from  the  "  Sewars  Presentments  " 
which  were  made  by  MRS.  STOPES,  and  about 
which  she  says :  "  Nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  Sewers  Books  suggests  that  the  Globe 
lay  north  of  Maiden  Lane." 

The  quotations,  so  far  as  they  are  applic- 
able, appear  to  me  to  indicate  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Playhouse  was  on  the  north 
side. 

It  should  be  here  realized  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  land  abutting  upon  these  sewers,  or  open 
ditches,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  nuisance  being  created. 

The  first  extract  from  the  "  Sewars 
Presentments  "  is  from  p.  143,  in  the  year 
1587,  as  follows  : — 

"  We  present  Thomas  Brand,  or  his  tenant  John 
Potter,  to  pyle,  board,  and  fill  up  with  earth  nine 
poles  of  his'wharfe  lying  in  Maiden  Lane  against 
the  common  sewer  there." 

We  know  that  some  land  lying  to  the 
north  of  Maiden  Lane  was  in  th  3  ownership 
of  the  Brand  family,  and  this  land  is  clearly 
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stated  in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  as  being 
bounded  by  Maiden  Lane  on  the  south.  The 
Thomas  Brand  here  referred  to  was  probably 
the  father  of  Nicholas  Brand,  who  granted 
the  lease  of  the  land  to  the  brothers  Burbage, 
Shakespeare,  and  others ;  "his  wharfe," 
therefore,  was  undoubtedly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  sewer  in  Maiden  Lane  ;  and  the 
reference  can  hardly  be  assumed  to  apply  to 
a  wharf  on  the  south  side,  unless  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  show  that  Thomas 
Brand,  at  that  time,  owned  land  on  the 
south  of  the  sewer. 

The  next  reference  made  by  MRS.  STOPES 
is  also  helpful  as  showing  that  the  Playhouse 
was  on  the  north  of  Maiden  Lane.  Here  it 
appears  that  "Thomas  Burte,  Dier,"  is  pre- 
sented in  1594  for  not  repairing  the  sewer 
running  between  the  back  of  his  garden  and 
the  Park.  This  "Thomas  Burte,  Dier," 
mentioned  in  the  Sewers  Record  is  doubt- 
less the  same  ''Thomas  Burte,  Dier," 
mentioned  in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  docu- 
ment. 

From  the  Roll,  ''Thomas  Burte,  Dier,"  is 
shown  to  be  in  occupation  of  one  of  the 
garden  plots  on  the  north  side  of  the  way  or 
lane  (Globe  Alley).  His  garden  plot  abutted 
"  upon  a  piece  of  land  called  the  Park  on 
the  north."  From  the  Sacramental  Token 
Books,  as  previously  shown,  the  Park  was 
the  name  of  the  cottages  which  fronted  upon 
Bankside. 

The  statement  in  the  Sewers  Record  is, 
therefore,  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
statement  in  the  Coram  Reg  3  Roll,  and  both 
statements  are  compatible  with  the  Sacra- 
mental Token  Books,  which  show  the  Park 
to  have  been  on  Bankside. 

These  three  contemporary  documents,  in 
fact,  support  each  other  in  a  perfectly 
natural  way.  The  "  Sewars  Presentments  ' ' 
call  upon  Thomas  Burte  to  repair  the  sewer 
next  the  Park.  The  Sacramental  Token 
Books  show  the  Park  to  have  been  on 
Bankside.  The  Coram  Rege  Roll  states 
that  Thomas  Burte  occupied  one  of  the 
garden  plots  abutting  upon  the  Park  on  the 
north. 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  much 
clearer  or  more  definite  as  showing  that  this 
garden  plot  was  on  the  north  side  of  Maiden 
Lane,  and  there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact 
that  this  garden  plot  formed  "part  of  the 
holding  on  which  the  Globe  was  built. 

It  is  possible  for  an  error  to  appear  in  any 
document  ;  but  it  is  much  more  than  improb- 
able that  three  documents,  each  having  been 
prepared  independently  of  the  others,  could 
all  make  the  same  error. 


The  sewer  in  question  here,  which  ran  at 
the  back  of  Burte's  garden  and  divided  his 
garden  from  the  Park  cottages,  lay  close  on 
200  feet  to  the  north  of  the  sewer  in  Maiden 
Lane.  A  reference  to  this  sewer  next  the 
Park  in  support  of  a  theory  that  the  Play- 
house was  south  of  Maiden  Lane  is  untenable. 

In  1603  it  was 

"ordered  that  the  farmers  of  gardens  adjoining  the 
sewer  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane,  trom 
George  Archer's  house  until  the  corner  of  the  park, 
shall  dense  every  one  of  them  their  parts  of  the 
same  sewer." 

After  the  definite  statement  that  the  land 
referred  to  was  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden 
Lane,  a  reference  to  the  park,  meaning  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park,  which 
was  also  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane, 
would  be  quite  legitimate.  But  this  refer- 
ence in  any  case  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
negative  :  it  supports  neither  MBS.  STOPES'S 
view  nor  my  own. 

Perhaps  here  it  may  be  worth  recording 
that,  in  the  course  of  excavations  which  were 
made  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  came 
across  a  set  of  bowls  and  the  jack  on  the 
land  lying  to  the  south  of  Park  Street 
(Maiden  Lane).  They  were  found  in  the 
black  mud,  some  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
surface,  on  the  site  of  the  boiler-house  of 
Messrs.  Barclay  &  Perkins's  Brewery,  which 
here  abuts  upon  the  south  side  of  Park 
Street.  The  bowls  were,  and  are  still,  I 
believe,  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
brewery. 

Finally,  it  appears  in  the  "  Sewars  Pre- 
sentments "  in  1605  that 

"the  owners  of  the  Playhouse  called  the  Globe  in 
Maid  Lane  shall,  before  the  20th  Aprill  next,  pull 
up,  and  take  clene  out  of  the  sewar,  the  props  or 
posts  which  stand  under  their  Bridge  .on  the  north 
side  of  Mayd  Lane." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  conclusive. 
A  nuisance  was  being  created  by  ths  fact  that 
the  owners  of  the  Globe  had  put  their  props 
or  posts  in  the  sewer  on  the  north  side.  No 
doubt  then,  as  now,  the  liability  to  abate  a 
nuisance  lies  against  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  the  land  wrhere  the  nuisance  exists.  The 
owners  of  the  Globe  were  called  upon  to 
abate  the  nuisance  because,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  owners  of  the  land  under  the  bridge 
on  the  north  side  of  Mayd  Lane. 

So  far  as  I  know,  neither  the  contemporary 
documents,  nor  any  of  the  long  series  of 
"  Views  "  of  Southwark,  support  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Globe  Playhouse  of  Shakespeare 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Park  Street. 

.    GEORGE  HUBBABD,  F.S.A. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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SIB  RICHARD  BULKELEY,  BART.,  OF 
IRELAND  AND  EWELL,  SURREY  (11  S.  xi. 
494).— This  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Robsrt  Bulkeley,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Bulkeley  in  co.  Chester, 
who  was  living  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

To  come  nearer  Sir  Richard's  time,  the 
following  is  the  pedigree  of  his  immediate 
ancestors  : — 

Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  M.P.  for  co. 
Anglesey  in  the  reigns  of  Queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth, m.,  secondly,  Anne,  d.  of  Thomas 
Needham,  Esq.,  of  Shenton,  by  whom  he 
had,  inter  alia,  a  son — 

Launcelot,  who  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  in  1619,  and  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council.  His  Grace  m.  Alice,  d. 
of  Rowland  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  of  Beaumaris, 
by  whom  he  had  an  elder  son — 

Richard,  who,  in  1672,  was  created  a 
Baronet  (his  wife's  name  is  not  recorded), 
and  died  in  1685,  leaving  a  son — 

Richard,  2nd  Bart.,  who  died  s.p.  1710, 
when  the  baronetcy  expired.  He  m.  Lucy, 
third  d.  of  Sir  George  Downing  of  East 
Hatley  and  Gamlingay  Park,  co.  Cambridge 
(Ambassador  from  Cromwell  to  the  States- 
General  ;  Ambassador-Extraordinary  from 
King  Charles  II.  to  Holland  ;  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  &c.  ;  and  created  a  Baronet  in 
1663),  by  his  wife  Frances,  d.  of  Sir  William 
Howard,  Kt.,  of  Naworth  Castle,  and  sister 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

In  connexion  with  Alice,  Sir  Richard's 
grandmother,  the  following  interesting  inci- 
dent is  recorded.  It  seems  that, 

"  the  Commissioners  ot  Government  having  pub- 
lished an  order  to  prevent  the  killing  of  lambs, 
owing  to  the  great  decay  and  scarcity  of  sheep, 
upon  the  penalty  of  10.9.  for  each  lamb',  to  be  paid 
as  well  by  the  killer  as  the  eater,  she  petitioned 
for  licence  to  eat  lamb,  by  reason  of  her  great  age 
and  weakness  of  body ;  in  consideration  of  which 
her  petition  was  granted,  and  she  had  a  licence, 
17  March,  1652,  to  kill  and  dress  so  much  as  should 
be  necessary  for  her  own  use  and  eating,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  lambs  in  the  whole  of  that  year." 

Coming  now  to  Sir  Richard,  2nd  Bart., 
I  do  not  think  I  could  find  any  better 
account  of  him  than  the  following  : — 

"  This  gentleman  had  a  good  estate,  and  was  a 
man  of  good  sense  and  learning,  but  got  entangled 
with  the  French  prophets,  a  party  of  enthusiasts, 
who  pretended  to  prophesy,  and  so  embarrassed 
his  affairs  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate." — 
*  Mag.  Brit.,'  vol.  v.  p.  365. 

"Aubrey  says  that  he  prostituted  his  pen  in 
their  defence,  but  does  not  give  the  title  of  any 
book  written  by  him.  He  was  very  short  and 
crooked,  and  expected,  under  the  new  dispensation, 
to  be  made  straight  and  handsome  ip  a  miraculous 
way;  but,  to  his  great  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication, died  before  the  miracle  was  accomplished. 


After  the  first  prosecution  of  the  enthusiasts,  and 
when  Mr.  Emms,  one  of  their  followers,  had  not 
risen  from  the  dead,  as  they  had  foretold  he  would 
do  on  a  particular  day,  Government  intended  to  pro- 
ceed more  Arigorously  against  them.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  and  others  who  were  ringleaders 
in  the  affair.  Before  any  further  measures  were 
pursued,  Lord  Godolphin  and  Mr.  Harley  sent  a 
gentleman  to  Dr.  Calamy  to  consult  him  on  the 
subject.  The  Doctor  answered  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, after  having  fully  considered  the  matter, 
that  it  would  be  best  for  Government  to  sit  still, 
and  not  give  the  least  disturbance  to  the  new 
prophet  or  his  abettors.  In  consequence  of  this 
advice,  in  a  little  time  these  enthusiasts  sunk  into 
contempt,  and  dwindled  away." — MS.  Journal  of 
Dr.  Calamy  in  his  life,  « Biog.  Brit.,'  2  ed.,  iii.  144. 

""  Sir  Richard  sold  the  rectory  of  Ewell  in 
1709  to  Sir  William  Lewen,  Kt.,  who  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1717. 

Sir  Richard's  wife  Lucy  was  of  the  blood 
royal,  being  descended,  on  her  father's  side, 
from  Sir  John  Wingfield,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Wingfield  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  d. 
of  Sir  Robert  Goushill,  Kt.,  of  Heveringham. 
co.  Notts,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Fitz-Alan,  d.  of  Richard,  10th  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  widow  of  Thomas  de 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  last- 
named  Elizabeth,  through  her  mother,  was 
fourth  in  direct  descent  from  King  Edward  I., 
and,  through  her  father,  fourth  from  that 
monarch's  brother  Edmond,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. On  her  mother's  side  Lucy  Downing 
was  descended  from  Sir  Henry  Wingfield, 
sixth  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Robert 
Wingfield  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Goushill. 
The  only  daughter  of  this  Sir  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  was  named  after  her  mother,  and 
was  the  ancestress  of  the  great  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  fact  that  this  celebrated  man 
was  of  royal  descent  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
generally  remembered. 

The  Downings  are  said  to  ha\e  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  co.  Devon. 

The  arms  of  Bulkeley  were  Sa.,  a  chev. 
between  three  bulls'  heads  arg.,  which,  with 
the  insertion  of  "  cabossed  "  before  "  arg.," 
and  the  addition  of  "  a  canton  ermine  "  after 
"  arg.,"  are  now  found  quartered  in  the  coat 
of  the  family  of  the  present  WilHame- 
Bulkeley,  Baronets. 

The  authorities  for  the  above  statements 
are  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage,'  ed.  1840, 
p.  93  ;  Manning  and  Bray's  '  Surrey,'  i.  470  ; 
Burke,  '  Landed  Gentry,'  ed.  1846,  pp.  453, 
1613,  131  Supp.  ;  Sidney,  '  The  Sidneys  of 
Penshurst,'  p.  9  ;  Cartwright,  '  Sacharissa,' 
p.  3  ;  and  Burke's  '  Peerage,'  1898,  p.  1533. 
FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 

8,  Lansdowne  Road,  East  Croydon. 
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The  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  mentioned  by 
MR.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE  was  the  2nd  Baronet, 
his  father,  Richard  Bulkeley,  of  Dunlavan, 
co.  Wicklow,  and  of  Old  Bawn,  co.  Dublin, 
having  been  created  a  Baronet  of  Ireland 
9  Dec.,  1672. 

He  was  born  17  Aug.,  1660  ;  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  Fellow 
Commoner,  4  Sept.,  1676  ;  graduated  B.A. 
1680,  and  M.A.  1682,  and  was  a  Fellow 
1681-2  ;  he  also  belonged  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  21  May, 
1680,  and  was  elected  a  F.R.S.  after  pub- 
lishing several  treatises.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  2nd  Baronet,  17  March,  1685,  and 
was  M.P.  for  Fethard,  co.  Wexford,  1692-3, 
1695-9,  and  from  1703  to  his  death,  sine 
prole,  at  Ewell,  Surrey,  7  April,  1710,  in  his 
50th  year,  when  the  baronetcy  became 
extinct.  He  was  married  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  16  Feb.,  1686,  to  Lucy  Downing, 
third  d.  of  Sir  George  Downing,  7th  Bart., 
of  East  Hatlejr,  Co.  Cambridge,  by  the  cele- 
brated beauty  Frances  Howard,  his  wife, 
sister  of  Charles  Howard,  1st  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  '  Diet.  Xat.  Biog.'  records  that  in  his 
later  years  "  he  became  a  convert  to  certain 
French  enthusiasts,  pretending  to  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  the  power  of  working  miracles." 

His  widow  remarried  in  August,  1710, 
four  months  after  his  death,  one  William 
Worth,  who  had  been  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IT.  and  James  II.  a  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  died  two 
months  afterwards,  9  Oct.,  1  710.  This  William 
Worth  had  previously  married  Dorothy, 
Lady  Bulkeley,  the  second  wife  and  widow 
of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  the  1st  Baronet,  the 
stepmother  of  his  second  wife's  husband, 
the  2nd  Baronet.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

[DR.  MAGRATH  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


LOPE  DE  VEGA'S  GHOST  STORY  (11  S. 
xi.  417,  498). — It  may  be  perhaps  worth 
while  adding  another  brief  reply.  As  I 
gather  from  Ticknor's  *  Historv  of  Spanish 
Literature,' 

"  a  sort  of  ghost  story,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Lope 

P%'  •    >8,*mupr?»s-?   romance   'El   Peregrino    en   su 

The  Pilgrim  in  his  own  Country '),  seems 

to  have  been  founded  on  fact.     The  entire  romance, 

divided  into  five  books  (a  story  of  two  lovers,  who, 

vtter  many  adventures  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are 

carried  into  captivity  among  the  Moors, and  return 

orne  by  the  way  of  Italy,  as  pilgrims),  is  one  of  the 

earliest  and  best  specimens  in   Spanish  literature 

edition  of'lW"'  '•'"'  ™L  "'  P-  172'  TOm)0ted 
In  the  year  after  the  poet  had  given  it  to 
the  world— on  the  last  day  of  1603— from 


the  city  of  Sevilla,  it  appeared  in  1604, 
and  was  soon  reprinted ;  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
'  Obras  Sueltas,'  1776,  as  stated  by  Ticknor 
(I.e.,  p.  173,  foot-note).  A  copy  of  this 
'  Colcccion  de  las  Obras  Sueltas  '  (i.e.,  loose 
or  separate  works),  "  assi  en  prosa,  come 
in  verso,"  comprising  21  vols.,  4to,  Madr., 
1776-9,  which  I  have  before  me,  belongs  to>.., 
and  is  preserved  in,  the  Taylorian  Library> 
Oxford.  H.  KREBS. 

EARLY  LORDS  OF  ALBION  (US.  xi.  126> 
284,  423).— The  following  may  interest, 
though  I  fear  it  will  not  help  MR.  G.  H. 
WHITE  to  solve  his  puzzle. 

The  '  Histoire  Genealogique,'  quoted  by 
me  at  the  second  reference,  says  (iii.  283} 
that  Godehilde,  wife  of  Ives  I.,  is  so  named 
in  the  title  deed  (titie)  which  contains  the 
foundation  of  the  chapel  of  Bellesme,  in  the 
Chateau  de  Bellesme.  In  this  deed,  mention, 
without  names,  is  made  of  her  sons.  I  have 
found  nothing  as  to  daughters  named 
Billechende  and  Evemburge  (or  Eremburge). 

When  I  wrote,  at  the  second  reference, 
that  Ives  I.  "  was  active  in  affairs  in  944," 
I  referred  to  the  following  given  in  the 
'  Histoire  '  : — 

"In  944  Ives  I.  helped  Osmond,  guardian 
(gouverneiir)  of  the  young  Richard  II.  [sic],  Duke 
of  Normandy,  to  deliver  him  (Richard),  under  a 

Srotext  of  feigned  illness,  from  the  hands  of  Louis 
'Outremer,  who  held  him  prisoner." — P.  283  of 
the  '  Histoire.' 

Richard  II.  (above)  is  undoubtedly  an  error 
for  Richard  I.,  the  Fearless. 

Louis  IV.,  d' Outremer,  King  of  France, 
died  954.  Richard  I.  was  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy 943-96,  when  he  died.  Richard  II., 
the  Good,  succeeded  him  996,  and  died 
1026  (or  1027).  The  guardian  of  Richard  I. 
who  managed  his  escape  was  Osmond  de 
Centeville  (see  '  The  Normans,'  by  Sarah 
Orne  Jewitt,  1891,  pp.  72,  73,  and  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Duke's,  ibid.,  p.  xv). 
For  dates  of  deaths  of  Richard  I.  and  II. 
see  also  '  Lavoisne's  Complete  Genealogical 

Atlas,'  third  edition,  1822,  map  No.  27. 

Ives  I.,  Comte  d'Alen£on,  founded  in  hi* 
Chateau  de  Bellesme  a  church  for  canons  in 
lonour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  given 
^ater  to  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  and  is 
circa  1733)  called  St.  Santin.  In  the  deed 
[not  dated)  he  gives  to  the  church  (called 
lere  chapel)  many  churches  situated  in 
divers  places,  among  them  in  Sonnois 
_diocese  of  Le  Mans)  and  in  Corbonnais 
[territory  of  Mortagne),  whence  the  author 
quoted,  viz.,  Guillaume  de  Jumieges,  presumes 
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that  he  was  Count  of  all  Le  Perche  ('  His- 
toire  Genealogique,'  iii.  283). 

It  may  be  that  Ives  I.  made  a  grant  to  the 
Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  which  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
to  one  of  whom,  at  least,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  friend.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

MEXICAN  FAMILY  (11  S.  xi.  432).— The 
arms  are  those  of  the  Moctezuma  family,  and 
are  described  in  a  work  on  Mexican  families 
in  my  possession  as  follows  : — 

"  Escudo  de  sinople,  sobre  un  suelo  de  plata  un 
tigre  contonado  [sic]  de  lo  mismo,  sumado  de  un 
gavilan  de  oro,  y  rodeado  e"ste  de  cinco  rosas  de 
plata  ;  bordura  de  gules  con  treinta  coronas  de 
oro.  Corona  condal. 

In  giving  the  descent  of  the  family  the 
compiler  states  : — 

"  In  este  articulo  no  me  ocupo  sino  de  los  Condes 
de  Moctezuma  de  Espafia  (y  eso  nada  mas  de  la 
rama  primogenita,  pues  se  me  ha  informado  que 
hay  tudo  un  pueblo  en  esa  peninsula  que  clesciende 
del  Emperador  Mexicano)." 

R.  F.  in  his  inquiry  describes  the  arms 
accurately,  thus  facilitating  identifica- 
tion. The  animal,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  tiger, 
and  it  is  regardant.  "  Contonado "  is  a. 
misprint  for  "  contornado,"  which  means 
looking  back  over  the  shouldsr.  The  bird 
is  a  sparrow-hawk.  The  flowers,  though 
described  as  roses,  are  distinctly  quatrefoils 
slipped.  LEO  C. 

SlGISMUNDUS SUECI.E     HJERES      (11     S. 

xi.  473). — The  portrait  is  of  the  Swedish 
prince  Sigismund  (1566-1632),  who  after- 
wards became  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  and 
was  for  a  time  King  of  Sweden,  and  whose 
son  Ladislaus  sat  for  a  few  months  on  the 
Russian  throne.  Sigismund's  parents  were 
John  III.  of  Sweden  and  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  the 
last  of  the  Jagellons.  He  was  chosen  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  1569,  and  King  of 
Poland  in  1587.  He  succeeded  to  Sweden 
in  1592,  but  had  ultimately  to  give  way  in 
that  kingdom  to  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.,"  the 
father  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
[J.  F.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

BIRGIT  ROOKE,  NINTH  ABBESS  OF  SYON 
(11  S.  xi.  433,  497).— The  entry  of  the 
death  of  the  above-named  Lady  Abbess  in 
the  Obit  Book  of  the  community  is  as 
follows  :  "  Lady  Birgit  Rook  ye  9th  abbesse 
dyed  at  Roan  in  Normandy,  1593,  where  she 
lies  buried  in  ye  church  of  St.  Loyo  before 
the  High  Altar."  "  St.  Loyo "  is  almost 


certainly  St.  Eloy  (Eligius),  and  not  St.  Louis, 
as  suggested  by  AITCHO.  Aungier's  book 
is  full  of  inaccuracies  :  e.g.,  Abbess  Katherir.e 
Palmer  succeeded  Abbess  Agnes  Jordan  in 
1539,  and  remained  Abbess  till  her  death  at 
Malines,  19  Dec.,  1576  ;  and  Sister  dementia 
Tresham,  whom  Aungier  makes  to  succeed 
Abbess  Palmer  in  1559,  was  never  Abbess, 
and  died  about  1561.  So  also  Henry 
Herbert  became  Confessor-General  in  1557, 
and  died  30  April,  1575,  but  Aungier  gives 
the  date  of  Herbert's  death  as  the  date  of 
his  becoming  Confessor-General. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE  WRIGHT. 

POEMS  WANTED  (US.  xi.  494).— 

Young  Never-G  row-Old,  with  your  heart  of  gold 

And  the  dear  boy's  face  upon  you  ; 
It  is  hard  to  tell,  though  we  know  it  well, 

That  the  grass  is  growing  upon  you. 

These  are  the  four  opening  lines  of  a  poem 
entitled  '  Spion  Kop,'  which  appeared  first  in 
Longman's  Magazine  for  December,  1901, 
signed  Alice  Fleming.  The  verses  were 
afterwards  included  in  a  volume  entitled 
'  Hand  in  Hand  :  Verses  by  a  Mother  and 
Daughter*'  (Mrs.  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Fleming), 
with  a  frontispiece  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling 
(Elkin  Mathews,  1902).  Mrs.  Kipling  s 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  mother. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

SIR  JOHN  AND  LADY  OLDMIXON  (11  S.  xi. 
493). — Miss  George,  whose  Christian  name 
was  Mary,  made  her  first  appearance  on  any 
stage  at  ^the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  2  June, 
1783,  as  Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Village.' 

In  1798  Lady  Oldmixon — who  in  America 
was  always  designated  in  the  bills  as  Mrs. 
Oldmixon — offered  her  services  to  the  Phila- 
delphia manager  for  the  season,  to  play  the 
best  old  women  in  comedy,  the  comic  singing 
characters  and  occasionally  a  serious  one, 
and  the  best  chambermaids,  at  a  salary  of 
seven  guineas  a  week  and  a  free  benefit,  at 
the  same  time  referring  the  manager  to  Sir 
John,  by  whom  the  engagement  was  con- 
firmed. She  died  at  Philadelphia  3  Feb., 
1835. 

Some  information  concerning  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Odmixon  will  be  found  in  Dun  lap's 
'  History  of  the  American  Theatre.' 

There  have  been  several  instances  of 
actresses,  after  their  retirement  from  the 
stage,  setting  up  boarding-schools — among 
others  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
wife  of  David  Erskine  Baker,  compiler  of 
the  '  Biographia  Dramatica '  ;  and  Mrs. 
Twiss  (nee  Frances  Kemble),  sister  to  Mrs. 
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'Siddons,  and  mother  of  Horace  Twiss,  K.C.' 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  and  not  unknown  as  a  man  of 
letters.  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

12.5,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

AN  INGENIOUS  EPITAPH  (11  S.  xii.  6). — I 
find  this  epitaph  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  '  A  Col- 
lection of  Epitaphs,'  p.  162,  published  1806 
by  Lackington,  Allen  &  Co.,  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  essay  on  epitaphs  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  It  is  a  little  differently  spaced, 
but  otherwise  identical.  The  name  is  Grim. 
R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

BAYONNE  :  ARMES  ET  I£CUSSONS  ANGLAIS 
(11  S.  xii.  8). — Connaissant,  d'apres  les 
planches  de  1'excellente  edition  des  '  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  ville  et  sur  1'eglise  de 
Bayonne,'  du  chan.  Veillet  (torn,  i- ),  qu'a 
publiees,  en  1910,  M.  le  chanoine  Daranatz, 
les  clefs  de  voute  de  la  cathedrale  de 
Bayonne,  il  ne  me  semble  pas  que  les  sujets 
Xos.  4—5,  qu'il  cherche  a  identifier,  soient 
heraldiques.  Ce  sont  plutot,  parait-il,  de 
ces  motifs  decoratifs,  tires  de  la  vie  des 
betes,  dont  fourrnille  1'art  plastique  du 
moyen  age. 

Le  caractere  armorial  du  No.  3  se  degage 
beaucoup  plus  nettement  :  ce  leopard  devant 
uri  arbre  (on  le  dirait  une  impresa],  ne 
l'a-t-on  pas  tire  tout  simplement  des  armes 
de  Bayonne  meme,  ou  Ton  voyait  la  ville 
accostee  de  deux  lions  brochant  sur  autant 
d'arbres  ?  En  empruntant  le  motif,  le 
sculpteur  1'aurait  traite  d'une  facon  un  peu 
libre,  1'aurait  change  meme,  mais  pas  plus 
qu'il  ne  fallait,  certes,  pour  bien  remplir  le 
champ. 

L'ecu  No.  2  ne  peut,  il  me  semble,  etre 
considere  comme  anglais  ;  la  formule  animal 
brochant  sur  tronz  d 'arbre  est  de  genie  bear- 
nais,  navarrais  ou  biscayen,  et  on  le  trouve 
surtout  es  pays  pyreneens  occidentaux. 

Seul  le  No.  1 — trois  tetes  de  cheval  posees 
en  profil,  2  et  1 — promet  quelques  resultats 
du  point-de-vue  britannique.  J'ajouterai 
que  la  planche  du  livre  du  chan.  Veillet 
montre  1'ecu  timbre,  je  le  crois,  d'un  chapeau 
ecclesiastique.  SICILE. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON  (11  S.  xi. 
455  ;  xii.  18). — It  may  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say  whether  the  "  plaintiff  " 
or  more  properly  the  "  complainant  " — or 
the  "  defendant  "  in  this  case  obtained 
possession  of  the  living  child  ;  but  I  think 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  to  the 
actual  mother  that  it  was  awarded.  It  is 
evident  that  Solomon  could  not  make  up 


his  mind  on  the  evidence,  so  to  speak,  as 
to  where  the  truth  lay  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
from  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
him,  namely,  his  ability  to  appeal  to  natural 
law  or  human  nature  by  his  threat  to  have 
the  child  divided,  he  would  have  been  quite 
as  likely — as  an  English  judge  would  nowa- 
days feel  himself  compelled — to  decide  the 
case  upon  the  well-known  principle  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  the 
person  seeking  to  make  out  his  or  her  case,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  sufficient  evidence 
judgment  must  go-  for  the  defendant. 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  Solomon's  wisdom 
in  this  case.  By  the  stratagem  which  he 
adopted,  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  was 
instantly  solved  in  any  mind  accustomed 
to  weigh  evidence. 

Probabilities,  such  as  suggested  by  MR. 
PINCHBECK  at  the  later  reference,  could  not, 
I  think,  give  a  sufficient  preponderance  to 
the  evidence  ;  whilst  the  case  is  .singular, 
perhaps,  in  that  so  strong  a  maternal  instinct 
was  shown  by  one  who  was  a  harlot  by 
profession.  The  principle  of  Solomon's 
judgment — namely,  the  calling  in  aid  of 
something  outside  the  evidence  in  the  case 
which  might  enable  the  judge  or  magistrate 
to  know  which  side  is  speaking  the  truth,  or, 
as  I  myself  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
sifting  the  evidence  in  native  cases,  to  know 
which  side  is  speaking  the  fewer  lies  —  has 
from  time  to  time  been  attempted  to  be 
acted  upon  in  more  modern  days.  But 
inasmuch  as  no  modern  administrators  of 
justice  can  have  such  opportunities  as 
Solomon  had  of  impressing  human  emotions 
into  their  service,  it  can  only  be  afforded  by 
exhibitions  in  which  the  lower  animals 
often  claim,  by  their  instinct,  superiority  for 
this  purpose  over  the  reason  of  human 
beings. 

I  remember  that  in  a  recent  case  in  the 
West  Indies  a  magistrate,  being  unable  to 
decide  upon  the  evidence  before  him,  where 
two  native  women  claimed  th?  ownership  of 
a  duck,  ordered  that  the  animal  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground  near  where  the  parties 
lived  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  to  whose 
home  it  went.  This  well-meant  course  of 
procedure,  however,  failed,  because  the  duck 
took  a  direction  in  which  neither  of  the 
parties  lived  !  The  mistake  the  magistrate 
then  made  was  by  "  tossing  up  "  as  to 
which  side  he  should  award  his  judgment, 
instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  principle  of 
law  enunciated  above,  namely,  of  deciding 
against  the  complainant  or  plaintiff  who 
had  failed  to  establish  his  or  her  case 
sufficiently.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD'S  ENGLISH  (11 
8.  xi.  491). — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Prince  to  his  father. 
The  original  is  in  the  Derby  Museum,  having 
been  presented  to  the  town  in  1873  by  Queen 
Victoria  : — 

Edinburg  ye  22d.  Octre  O.S.  1745. 

SIR, — I  have  charged  Sr.  Gems  Stuard  to  carry 
this  as  far  as  Paris,  and  to  forward  it  inimediatly 
by  Courier  to  yr  Majesty,  as  also  to  write  you  a 
distinct  account  of  ye  situation  of  affairs,  he  is  an 
understanding  capable  man,  and  can  be  depended 
on,  which  has  made  me  chuse  him  to  send  to  ye 
F.  C.  with  proper  compliments  to  the  F.K.  and  to 
hesten  them  for  succors.  I  hope  your  Majesty  will 
be  satisfide  with  his  procidings.  I  have  nothing 
particular  to  add,  but  what  he  can  say  makes  it 
needless  for  me  to  say  anymore  at  present.  I  am 
thank  God  in  perfect  health,  but  still  in  ye 
usual  actsiety  for  want  of  letters  to  which  there  is 
no  help,  but  Patience.  I  lay  myself  at  yr  Majestys 
Feet  moste  humbly  asking  blessing  and  remaining 
with  profoundests  Respects 

Your  moste 

Dutifull  Son 

CHARLES  P. 

P.S.— As  I  writ  to  you  in  my  haste  I  shal  not 
fail  to  get  rid  of  Stricland  as  soon  as  possible. 
Your  Majesty  I  hope  will  forgive  the  scrawl,  not 
having  time  to  write  it  over,  being  so  much  hurrid 
with  Business. 

To  the  King. 

F.  WILLIAMSON. 

Derby. 

In  Vaughan's  '  Last  of  the  Stuarts  '  the 
writer  states  that 

'*  the  vacant  place  [of  tutor  to  the  Old  Pretender's 
children]  was  given  to  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic, 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  the  Abbe  Legouz,  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  That  the  former  was  incap- 
able of  teaching  his  native  tongue  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  elder  pupil's  strangely  ill-written  and 
ill-spelt  letters  in  after  life ;  yet  Henry,  owing  to 
his  more  studious  nature,  somehow  contrived  to 
obtain  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  he  always  wrote  with  ease  and 
clearness,  though  not  without  many  eccentricities 
of  grammar  and  spelling.  " — P.  6. 

Quoting  from  '  Lettres  sur  1'Italie,'  by 
Charles  de  Brosses,  the  same  writer  says  : — 

"When  he  [the  Old  Pretender]  sits  down  to 
dinner,  his  two  sons,  before  seating  themselves,  go 
to  kneel  before  him  for  his  blessing.  He  usually 
speaks  to  them  in  English,  but  to  the  others  in 
Italian  or  French." — P.  18. 

W.  E.  WILSON. 

Hawick. 

VERGER'S  STAFF  (11  S.  xi.  494). — I  have 
received  the  following  information  from  Mr. 
J.  P.  Freeman,  one  of  the  vergers  in  Durham 
Cathedral  :— 

"  We  carry  our  verge  or  mace  when  in  procession 
in  the  right  hand,  resting  on  the  right  shoulder. 
When  walking  the  Cathedral,  or  waiting  for  the 
Dean  or  Canons,  we  carry  it  in  the  left  hand,  at  rest 


on  the  left  arm.  The  University  Bedell  carries  his-- 
mace  in  the  same  manner.  At  Lich field  the  ver- 
gers carry  theirs  on  the  hip,  pointing  straight  out 
in  front  of  them  as  if  to  push  away  any  obstacle 
that  might  impede  their  way." 

J.  T.  F. 
Winterton,  Lines. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  full  -  length 
portrait  by  J.  Wright,  engraved  by  Hancock 
in  mezzotint,  of  William  Hopley,  Verger  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester,  shows- 
the  verger  with  his  mace  over  the  right 
shoulder,  with  the  medallion  facing  to  the 
front.  The  portrait  of  Hopley  was  evidently 
a  carefully  studied  one,  and  the  pose  of  the 
mace  was  probably  founded  on  ancient 
custom.  W.  H.  QTJARRELL. 

WELTJE  (11  S.  xii.  9). — A  short  account  of 
this  man,  with  portrait,  is  contained  in 
'  Prince  of  Wales's  Lodge,  No.  259,  List  of 
Members,  &c.,'  by  Thos.  Fenn  and  others,. 
London,  1910.  J.  T.  THORP. 

Leicester. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10). — KOM  OMBO  should  know  the 
famous  name  of  John  Leslie  (1571-1671), 
Bishop  of  Clogher — "  the  fighting  bishop  "• 
translated 'to  Raphoe  in  1633,  to  Clogher  in 
1661.  See  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography.' 

H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

Leonidas  Polk  (1806-64)  graduated  from 
West  Point  ;  then  took  orders  ;  became 
Bishop  of  Louisiana  ;  founded  the  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee  ;  was  appointed  a^ 
general  in  the  Confederate  army  ;  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw.  See 
'  Leonidas  Polk  :  Bishop  and  General,'  by 
W.  M.  Polk,  M.D.,  new  edition,  2  vols.r 
Longmans,  1915.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

LONDON  M.P.'s,  1661  (11  S.  xi.  473; 
xii.  18).  —  The  names  of  the  two  City 
M.P.'s  about  whom  j^our  correspondent 
inquires  should  read  Love  and  Thompson, 
(not  "  Tenison  ").  They  were  William  Love 
and  Sir  William  Thompson,  both  of  whom 
will  be  found  in  the  Official  List  as  returned 
to  the  Parliament  of  1661.  On  3  July,  1661, 
it  was  reported  to  the  House  that  Love  and 
Thompson  "  had  not  yet  taken  the  sacra- 
ment," and  they  were  to  comply  forthwith. 
Thompson,  who  was  said  to  be  "  then  in  the 
House,"  seems  to  have  obeyed,  but  Love  was 
suspended  from  sitting,  "  the  House  being: 
much  unsatisfied  with  the  matter  and 
manner  of  his  excuse." 

Sir  William  Thompson  was  of  Bradfield, 
Berks,  and  Lime  Street,  London.  He  was- 
the  fifth  son  of  Robert  Thompson  of  Watton,. 
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and  uncle  to  the  first  Baron  Haversham. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  ;  was  Alderman  of  Portsoken 
Ward  in  1653,  until  removed  to  Walbrook 
in  1659,  from  which  he  was  discharged  "  for 
infirmity  of  body  "  in  1661  ;  received 
knighthood  in  May,  1660  ;  sat  M.P.  for 
London  all  through  the  lengthy  Parliament 
1661-79  ;  and  died  17  Dec.,  1680. 

William  Love  was  Alderman  of  Portsoken 
Ward  from  7  Jan.,  1659,  till  discharged  by  the 
Commissioners  for  carrying  out  the  Cor- 
poration Act  in  May,  1662  ;  had  been 
Sheriff  of  London  1659-60  ;  was  first  elected 
M.P.  for  London  in  1661,  and  returned  to 
every  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  ;  was  re- 
elected  in  1689  to  the  Convention  Parliament 
of  William  and  Mary  ;  dying  about  April 
of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  about  68.  I  have 
failed  to  ascertain  his  parentage  or  anything 
further  about  him  beyond  the  name  of  his 
wife.  He  married — lie.  Fac.  Office,  1  Feb., 
1650/51 — Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  first  baronet  of  Sutton, 
co.  Bedford.  Further  information  about 
him  will  be  acceptable.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Lowton,  Ne\vton-le- Willows. 

There  is  some  interesting  information 
respecting  Sir  William  Thompson  (or  Tomp- 
son)  and  William  Love  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  13  May,  1661  (not 
10  May,  when  the  business  was  purely 
formal),  an  order  was  made  that  the 
members  should  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  St.  Margaret's  on 
Sunday,  26  May.  On  3  July  report  was 
made  that  twenty-one  named  members  had 
not  complied  with  the  order.  Of  these  Mr. 
Hamden,  Mr.  Henly,  Mr.  Love,  Mr.  Radcliff., 
and  Sir  William  ^Tompson  were  in  their 
places  and  made  their  excuses.  All  except 
Love  were  allowed  till  the  following  Monday 
to  communicate.  "  But,  as  to  the  said  Mr. 
Love,  this  House  being  much  unsatisfied 
both  with  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  his 
Excuse,"  he  was  suspended  from  sitting 
until  he  had  communicated.  He  was  evi- 
•dently  in  no  hurry  to  conform,  for  on  5  March, 
1663,  it  was  resolved  that  a  month's  time  be 
given  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  (Commons' 
Journals,  viii.  247,  289,  444).  There  are  no 
further  entries  relating  to  the  subject,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Love 
^ver  took  his  seat.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
not  expelled,  as  in  that  case  a  new  election 
would  have  been  necessary. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  see  how  the 
mistaken  form  "  Tenison "  has  arisen. 
People  were  not  very  particular  about 


spelling  in  those  days,  and  just  as  we  have 
"  Thompson  "  in  the  Blue-book  and  "  Tomp- 
son  "  in  the  Journal,  so  no  doubt  Sir  Stephen 
Charlton  wrote  "  Tomson,"  which  has  been 
wrongly  transcribed  as  "  Tenison." 

F.  W.  READ. 

"FELIX    OPPORTUNITATE    MORTIS  "     (11    S. 

xii.  10). — From  Tacitus's  '  Life  of  Agricola,' 
xlv.  3.  The  beginning  of  the  next  chapter, 
"  Si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus,"  &c.,  has 
been  introduced  by  Swinburne  in  his  lines  on 
J.  W.  InchboldC  Poems  and  Ballads,'  Third 
Series), 

Whatever  heaven,  if  heaven  at  all  may  be, 
Await  the  sacred  souls  of  good  men  dead,  &c. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"Felix  opportuiiitate  mortis"  is  said  by 
Tacitus  of  Agricola  :  "  Tu  vero  felix,  Agricola, 
non  vitae  tantum  claritate,  sed  etiam  op- 
portunitate  mortis  "  ('  Agricola,'  xlv).  It  is 
perhaps  founded  on  a  somewhat  similar 
sentence  of  Cicero,  applied  by  him  to 
Crassus  the  orator  ('  De  Orators,'  III.  iii.  12). 

ACCA  WALKER. 
[MR.  R.  A.  POTTS  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

WOOLMER    OR    WOLMER    FAMILY  (11   S.  xi. 

208,  269,  349).— The  pictures  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Woolmer  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Woolmer  now  in 
MR.  LANE'S  possession  were  most  probably 
the  property  of  Mr.  Shirley  Foster  Woolmer 
of  Brighton,  barrister-at-law.  After  the  death 
of  his  daughter.  Lady  Bowyer,  they  were 
sold  out  of  the  family. 

Joseph  Woolmer  of  Keynsham  (?)  and 
Exeter,  born  1716,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Hubbard,  was  the  son  of  the  first  Shirley 
Woolmer,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
Woolmer  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  born  1659, 
who  married  in  1687,  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurence  Pountney,  London,  Elizabeth 
Shirley. 

The  sons  of  Joseph  Woolmer  and  Elizabeth 
were  Shirley,  who  married  Susanna  Gattey  ; 
Joseph,  who  married  Catherine  Leakey,  and 
who  was  father  to  Shirley  Foster  Woolmer  ; 
Samuel,  who  married  Jare,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Gray  of  Kingsand,  and  who  was  my 
grandfather  ;  and  William,  father  of  Alfred 
Woolmer,  R.B.A.,  the  well-known  painter, 
who  died  in  1892. 

The  late  Rev.  C.  E.  Shirley  Woolmer, 
mentioned  at  the  second  reference,  was 
grandson  of  the  first  Exeter  Shirley  Woolmer, 
and  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Shirley  Worth- 
ington  Woolmer  mentioned  by  MR.  A.  L. 
HUMPHREYS. 

In  a  letter  in  my  possession  from  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Shirley  Woolmer  I  read  :  "  There  were 
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no     Shirley     Woolmers     before     Benjamin 
Woolmer,  and  none  lacking  since." 

The  family  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  first  entry  I  know  of  is  that 
of  Richard  Wolmer  of  Swynford,  Lincoln, 
who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Siriki.  Their  son  was  John  Wollmer  of 
Swynford.  A  pedigree  of  Wolmer  was  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Visitation  of  1562.  The 
fourth  John  Woolmer  in  our  pedigree  was 
three  times  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
the  first  Mayor  of  that  town  in  1 675. 

The  old  Tudor  house  recently  restored  at. 
Stratford-on-Avon  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
was  for  two  hundred  years  the  home  of  the 
Woolmers,  and  gifts,  from  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  Communion  plate  and  handsome 
candelabra  can  be  seen  now  in  the  parish 
church.  The  fifth  John  Woolmer,  also  Mayor 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  was  the  father  of 
Edward  Woolmer,  Mayor  of  Bath,  buried  in 
Bath  Abbey,  1721. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  an  old 
family  Bible  as  well  as  some  interesting 
correspondence  about  the  family. 

ETHEL  A.  WOOLMER. 

51,  Albert  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

STOKE  POGIS  CHURCH  (11  S.  xi.  494). — A 
coloured  view  of  the  church,  with  moon,  and 
lights  reflected  from  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing, appeared  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago 
in  a  monthly  number  of  The  Sunday  at 
Home,  so  that  publishing  office  might  be 
able  to  give  information.  R.  H. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  SHANNON  (11  S.  xi. 
454,  500). — •'  The  Chesapeake  and  the  Shan- 
non,' words  and  rnusic,  is  song  No.  21,  p.  49, 
in  '  Gaudeamus  :  a  Selection  of  Songs  for 
Colleges  and  Schools,'  edited  by  John 
Farmer,  published  by  Cassell  &  Co. 

M.  H.  DODDS. 

'UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN'  (11  S.  xii.  9).— 
From  the  wording  of  T.  P.  C.'s  inquiry 
("the  preface")  he  is  presumably  unaware 
of  the  numerous  prefaces  to  Mrs.  Stowe's 
historical  work,  of  which  upwards  of  thirty 
different  editions  have  appeared  in  the 
English  language  alone.  For  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  T.  Bosworth  in  London  in  October, 
1 852,  a  preface  was  written  expressly  by  the 
author.  In  the  same  year  Clarke  &  Co., 
London,  issued  another  edition  "  with  a 
new.  preface  by  H.  B.  Stowe."  The  same 
publishers  subsequently  in  the  same  year 
issued  two  editions  with  a  preface  signed 
"  G.  "  In  the  following  year,  1853,  an 
edition  with  a  preface  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
was  published  in  London  by  George  Rout- 
ledge  &  Co.,  of  which,  with  the  same  preface, 


they  issued  a  later  edition  in  1864,  and  again 
in  1880.  There  was  also  an  edition  pub- 
lished in  1852  by  H.  G.  Bohn,  with  "  Intro- 
ductory Remarks  "  by  J.  Sherman  ;  and  a 
lengthy  but  unsigned  "  Introduction  "  is 
prefixed  to  Routledge's  edition  of  1880. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY,  MR.  FRED.  BOLT,  and  MR, 
ARCHIBALD  SPARK E  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

INSCRIPTION  TO  BE  DECIPHERED  (11  S. 
xii.  10). — The  inscription  under  the  crucifix 
would  appear  when  complete  as  follows  : — 

"  Adoramus Te,  Christe,  et  benedieimus  Tibi,  quia 
per  sanctam  Crucem  Tuam  redimisti  mundum." 
("We  adore  Thee,  O  Christ,  and  bless  Thee, 
because  by  Thy  holy  Cress  Thou  hast 
redeemed  the  world.")  The  sentence  is 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dsvotion  by 
St.  Alphonsus  known,  as  the  '  Stations  of  the 
Cross,'  which,  by  the  way,  only  appears  in 
ordinary  prayer  books  in  English,  and  not 
in  Latin.  CTJTHBERT  -REID. 

[MR.  WAINEWRIGHT  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY  KNGLISH  (11  S.  xi. 
450;  xii.  15). — The  expression  "  a  right  to  " 
perform  a  deed  or  undertake  a  work,  as  used 
to  imply  that  such  a  course  of  action  is  a 
duty,  is  still  to  be  found  in  Essex,  and 
probably  survives  in  all  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Eastern  counties.  For  instance,  in 
speaking  of  paternal  control,  "  He  maks 
'em  mind,  and  quite  right  too  ;  they  hev  a 
right  so  to  do."'  Or,  with  reference  to  an 
aged  person,  it  may  be  said,  "  I  doan't  know 
who  hev  got  a  better  right  to  look  after  he 
than  his  own  folks."  E.  Y AFGHAN. 

BLACKSTONE'S  '  COMMENTARIES,'  FIRST 
EDITION  (10  S.  xii.  385  ;  11  S.  iii.  98).— At 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Bodleian 
copy  of  the  first  edition  (AA.  81-4,  Jur.  Seld. 
subt.)  are  inserted  eight  double-columned 
pages  of  corresponding  format,  printed  on 
rather  better  paper.  These  are  titled  : — 

Supplement  |  to  the  |  first  Edition  :  |  containing 
|  The  most  material  Corrections  and  Additions  in 
the  |  Second. 

There  is  a  signature  "  Vol.  I.,"  as  if 
similar  supplements  for  later  volumes  were 
being  printed  simultaneously.  If  they  came 
into  existence,  they  were  not  inserted  in  this 
particular  copy.  Q.  V. 

"  LIFE  is  A  ROMANCE  "  (11  S.  xi.  401,  500). 
— Does  the  following  supply  any  help  ? 
"  Every  form  of  human  life  is  romantic  " 
(Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Harvard, 
U.S.,  author  of  '  Atlantic  Essays  '). 

s.  R.  a 
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"  ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLISTERS  "   (11  S. 

xi.    393  ;     xii.    10). — In   Chaucer's   '  Prologe 
of  the  Chanounes  Yeman  '  we  have — • 

But  al  thing  which  that  schineth  as  the  gold, 

Is  nought  gold,  as  that  I  have  herd  told  ; 

Ne  every  appel  that  is  fair  at  ye, 

Ne  is  not  good 

I  quote  from  Skeat's  edition  of  Chaucer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  37,  of  "  Bohn's  Library,"'  where 
the  note  to  this  quotation  is  as  follows  : — 

"This  is    from    the   'Parabolse'   of    Alanus  de 
Insulis,  a  Latin  poet,  who  died  in  1294 : — 
Non  teneas  aurum  totum  quod  splendet  ut  aurum, 

Nee  pulchrum  pomum  quodlibet  esse  bottom. 
Tlyrwhitt]." 

A.    COLLINGWOOD    LEE. 
Walt-ham  Abbey,  Essex. 

Earlier  is  Chaucer's  "  Hyt  is  not  al  golde 
that  glareth  "  ('  House  of  Fame,'  lib.  i.  1.  272). 
G.  L.  APPERSON. 

The  distich, 
Non  teneas  aurum  totum  quod  splendet  ut  aurum, 

Nee  pulchrum  pomum  quodlibet  esse  bonum, 
is  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  Winchester 
College  Hall-book  of  1401-2.  It  is  found  in 
Alain  de  1'Isle  (Alanus  ab  Insulis),'  Parabolse,' 
c.  iii.  See  Suringar's  edition  of  Bebel's 
'  Proverbia  Germanica,'  p.  402. 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 


0n  IBaaks, 

A    City    Church    Chronicle :     a  Short  History   of 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate,  and  of  St. 

John  Zachary,  London,  from  the  Twelfth  Century. 

By   William    McMurray.        (Published   by   the 

Author  at  the  Church  of  the   United  Parishes, 

Is.  net.) 

THIS  chronicle  is  set  out  in  a  series  of  365  num- 
bered paragraphs  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Each  paragraph  is  about  eight  lines  long  and 
deals  with  a  separate  matter,  its  style  being 
modelled  upon  the  lively  brevity  of  a  capable  old 
chronicler,  jotting  down  notes  of  facts  he  does  not 
intend  to  expand  into  narrative.  The  method  is 
excellent,  and  would  have  merited  even  more 
unqualified  praise  if  it  had  included  either 
marginal  indications  of  subject-matter  or  a  perfect 
index.  As  it  is,  the  pamphlet  makes  good  'reading 
— better  and  more  solid  reading,  in  fact,  than 
many  more  pretentious  works. 

The  church  dedicated  under  this  rather  difficult 
invocation  dates  from  the  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the  Great  Fire,  when  it  took  the  place  of 
two  parish  churches:  that  of  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Agnes,  and  that  of  St.  John  Baptist,  which 
was  granted  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
the  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  to  a  monk  named 
Zachary,  whose  name  thenceforward  it  bore.  This 
grant  is  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  entries. 

St.  John  Zachary  was  the  parish  church  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  many  of  these  notes 
refer  to  it.  Another  company  which  had  its  hall 
in  the  parish  was  the  Wax  Chandlers',  with  whom 


the  church  and  its  authorities  were  often  at 
daggers  drawn.  The  great  house  of  the  parish 
was  that  best  known  as  Campden  House,  used  as 
the  mansion  house  of  more  than  one  Lord  Mayor. 
The  parish  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  boasted  a 
house  of  more  romantic  associations  in  North- 
umberland Place,  the  town  house  of  the  Percies, 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  It 
passed  finally  out  of  their  hands  in  1607,  and  its 
fortunes  thereafter  as  the  "  King's  Printing 
House,"  where  Robert  Barker  printed  the  1611 
folio  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  as 
the  "  Bull  and  Mouth  "  tavern,  sharing  its  roof 
with  a  Friends'  Meeting  -  House,  were,  if  less 
picturesque,  no  less  interesting. 

The  Percies  are  the  most  famous  of  the  charac- 
ters associated  with  the  two  parishes,  but  St.  Anne's 
had  for  its  incumbent  the  all  too  zealous 
John  Hopton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,, 
and  was  the  home  of  John  Daye,  the  printer  ; 
while  at  Campden  House  kept  his  mayoralty  that 
"silly  man,"  as  Pepys  calls  him,  Sir  Thomas 
Bind  worth,  who  "  cried,  like  a  fainting  woman, 
*  Lord  !  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  spent  ;  people 
will  not  obey  me  '...."  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Fire. 

Mr.  McMurray  has  collected  good  store  of 
diversified  detail  of  the  anecdotic  order.  It  is  not 
possible  to  gain  from  his  pages  any  very  clear- 
notion  of  the  extent  or  connected  history  of  these 
parishes — that,  we  understand,  forms  the  subject 
of  a  book  which  he  has  on  the  stocks — but  as  a 
sequence  of  entertaining  and  instructive  "  tit- 
bits," relating  to  nearly  all  the  aspects,  appur- 
tenances, and  businesses  of  parochial  administra- 
tion from  the  twelfth  century  to  our  own  day,, 
carefully  documented,  and  cleverly  selected,  the 
work  could  not  easily  be  bettered. 

Russia  and  Democracy  :  the  German  Canker  in 
Russia.  By  G.  de  Wesselitsky,  with  a  Preface 
by  Henry  Cust.  (Heinemann,  for  the  Central 
Committee  for  National  Patriotic  Organizations, 
Is.  net.) 

THE  change  of  name  of  the  Russian  capital  from 
Petersburg  to  Petrograd  has  forced  upon  the 
most  casual  reader  of  newspapers  the  fact  that 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  turned  with 
new  vigour  towards  ideals  and  hopes  of  a  purely 
national  character,  and  rejected  with  fresh  energy 
the  influence  of  Germany.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance  that  the  origin,  nature,  and 
extent,  the  special  activity,  and  the  political  trend 
of  German  influence  in  Russia,  should  be  accurately 
understood.  Many  of  our  counsellors  in  foreign 
politics  have  failed  to  realize  how  greatly  and 
directly  Germany  has  been  responsible  for  what 
has  been  held  untoward  in  the  attitude  and 
doings  of  Russia. 

On  this  ground  alone  the  book  before  us — whose 
author  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
knowing  the  secret  side  of  the  international 
politics  of  the  last  thirty  years  or  so — deserves  to 
be  carefully  read.  Its  historical  interest  is  equally 
great :  as  a  double  study  in  the  possibilities  of 
nationality  the  re  is  not  much  to  be  found  surpassing 
in  importance  a  consideration  of  German  aims 
and  methods  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russian 
response  to  them  on  the  other.  Only  an  outline 
is  attempted  here,  but  it  is  an  outline  firm,  de 
tailed,  and  full  enough  to  furnish  a  good  frame- 
work for  future  reading. 
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\MONG  '  Notes  of  the  Month  '  in  the  July  Anti- 
quary is  a  growl  from  Glasgow  at  the  Town 
Council's  action  in  decreeing  the  removal  of  the  lol- 
booth  Steeple  for  the  widening  of  the  High  Street. 
Mr.  Newbery  oontribxites  a  photograph  of  a  pack- 
horse  bridge  near  Biggleswade  ;  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Toms,  some  notes  on  '  Pigmy  Flint  Implements 
found  in  Sussex  ;  and  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  a 
paper  on  the  Ansrlo-Saxon  bounds  of  land  near 
Silchester.  Mr.  Hadrian  Allcroft  concludes  his 
article  on  the  age  of  Downland  holloways.  Smokers 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Crowther-Beynon  s 
4  Notes  on  Tobacco-Stoppers.'  He  thinks  "  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  tobacco  - 
stopper — that  useful  little  member  of  the  smoker's 

outfit should   have  fallen  into   almost   complete 

disuse  at  the  present  day."  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  order  prohibiting  soldiers  from 
smoking  in  barracks  gave  rise  to  a  stopper  carica- 
turing the  figure  of  "  Old  Nosey."  The  article 
Contains  illustrations  of  various  stoppers. 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica.    Fifth  Series. 

Vol.  I.  Part  VI.  (Hughes  &  Clarke,  2s.  Qd.) 
I£R.  EVERARD  GREEN,  Somerset  Herald,  contri- 
butes the  pedigree  of  Bishop  Lowth.  Mr.  John  A. 
Inglis  writes  on  the  Binnings  of  Wallyford,  a  family 
which  claimed  descent  from  William  Bunnock, 
who  is  the  hero  in  John  Barbour's  poem  '  The 
Bruce.'  There  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  Ravenscroft  family.  In  reference 
-to  the  pedigree  of  Doddridge,  Mr.  Sidney  E. 
Doddridge  states  :  "In  the  September  issue  I 
made  Philip  Doddridge,  bapt.  Isleworth,  18  July, 

1631,  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  American  Dodde- 
ridges.  In  doing  that  I  relied  upon  the  negative 
evidence  of  a  friend  who  copied  the  Dodderidge 
entries  for  me  from  the  Isleworth  Register. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  editor  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Blagg,  I  am  able  to  withdraw  this,  and  am  glad 
to  do  so,  seeing  that  both  point  out  to  me  that  the 
said  Philip  Doddridge  was  buried  at  Isleworth, 

15  Nov.,  1633." 

The  Library  Journal  for  June  (New  York,  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  Is.  Qd.)  contains  a  portrait  of  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Tedder,  Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum 
•Club  since  1874,  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
presented  to  him  by  its  members.  The  editor  of 
the  Journal  refers  to  his  services,  in  conjunction 
with  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Lee  and  Helen  Granger  discuss  dic- 
tionaries in  their  third  article  OH  '  Reference 
Books  as  Public  Utilities,'  and  ask:  "Would 
it  be  grossly  in  error  to  say  that  the  value  of 
dictionaries  in  general  is  50  per  cent  for  definition, 
40  per  cent  for  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and 
10  per  cent  for  addenda,  including  everything 
that  would  come  under  the  category  frills  2  "^ 

Among  editorial  notes  is  the  following  :  The 
unfortunate  provision  in  American  Tariff  legisla- 
tion, which  has  found  place  also  in  other  countries, 
requiring  the  country  of  origin  to  be  plainly 
marked  on  any  imported  article,  has  been  carried 
to  the  frequent  reductio  ad  absurdum,  in  the  case 
of  books,  by  Treasury  decisions In  an  ex- 
ceptionally absurd  instance,  the  imprint  of  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.'s  London  house  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  evidence  that  the  book  was  made 
in  England  because  the  imprint  also  bore  the 
names  of  cities  in  which  the  Longmans  house  had 
:  agencies." 


FRENCH    BOOKS. 

THE  following  notes  are  selected  from  the  fairly 
numerous  descriptions  of  French  works  in  current 
catalogues;  we  have  not  included  translations,  of 
which  there  are  several  good  examples. 

In  the  way  of  '  CEuvres  '  we  noticed  in 
Messrs.  Sotheran's  list  "  Pierre  Loti,"  27jfvols. 
(11.  15s.)  ;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  33  vols.  (81.)  ; 
and  Prosper  M£rim6e,  8  vols.  (51.  5s.).  Messrs. 
Rimell  have  a  good  copy,  in  six  8vo  volumes,  of  a 
fine  illustrated  eighteenth- century  edition  of  '  Les 
CEuvres  de  Moliere,'for  which  they  are  asking  45Z. 

Among  the  best  copies  of  single  works  to  be  had 
is  a  copiously  illustrated  'eighteenth-century  La 
Fontaine  — '  Contes  et  Nouvelles  en  Vers  '  — 
the  "  Edition  des  Fermiers  G£n£raux,"  described 
by  Messrs.  Rimell  (50Z.)  ;  and  another  good 
item  of  the  kind  is  Nodier's  '  Le  Dernier  Chapitro 
de  mon  Roman,'  illustrated  by  Louis  Morin. 
containing  also  a  water-colour  drawing  and  letter 
by  that  artist  (51.), which  is  also  Messrs.  Rimell's. 

The  F.rench  items  in  Messrs.  Maggs's  catalogue 
of  autograph  letters  and  MSS.  are,  with  a  few 
striking  exceptions,  of  good  medium  interest. 
Among  the  exceptions  we  should  put  a  document 
bearing  the  signature  of  Louis  XI.  (11.  10s.),  and 
a  letter,  relating  to  Roundheads  in  hiding  near 
Geneva,  signed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  dated 
Paris,  6  March,  1664,  as  well  as  an  autograph 
letter  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  (15Z.).  However, 
the  most  showy  item  goes  far  beyond  these ;  it  is 
a  collection  (in  a  jewelled  binding)  of  original 
letters  and .  documents  forming  '  A  Memento  of 
the  Four  Napoleons,'  further  "  embellished  "  by 
miniatures  of  the  four  on  ivory.  Napoleon  IV. — 
whom  we  know  better  as  the  Prince  Imperial — is 
represented  by  a  letter  written  by  him  at  Hastings, 
on  the  day  (7  September)  of  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  the  flight  after  Sedan,  to  Miles.  Frotat  at 
Brighton.  "  God  will  do  us  justice,"  the  child 
writes,  "  and  our  day  will  come."  The  memento 
costs  350Z.,  and  includes,  besides  the  miniatures, 
107  precious  stones. 

Both  Messrs.  Sotheran's  and  Messrs.  Rimell's 
collections  are  well  worth  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  French  science  and  of  French  works  0:1 
art ;  and  the  latter  subject  is  also  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  French  items  in  the  catalogue 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnard  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  Mr.  Barnard  has  likewise  four  rather 
good  French  Bibles,  the  best  of  which,  however, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  French,  being  a  product 
of  the  press  of  Martin  Lempereur  of  Antwerp, 
1534  (2Z.  15s.). 

Our  next  notice  will  deal  with  Engravings  and 
books  on  Art  and  Architecture. 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

E.  G.  C — Forwarded. 
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JStuta* 

THE  LEVANT  COMPANY  IN 
SMYRNA. 

•SMYRNA  was  an  important  station  of  the 
Company  during  the  eighteenth  century- 
Aleppo  having  somewhat  declined  as  the 
•centre  of  the  overland  trade  with  the  nearer 
East.  But  Smyrna  was  very  much 
modernized  and  altered  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  old  Consulate  with  its 
private  chapel  in  Frank  Street,  the  merchants' 
Tipuses,  and  even  the  old  cemeteries  have  all 
disappeared.  A  friend  in  Smyrna  writes 
me  : — 

"There  was  a  British  cemetery  just  in  the  centre 
ot  Smyrna  containing  many  interesting  monuments, 
•but  it  was  sold  for  the  paltry  sum  of  300Z.,  which 
scarcely  paid  for  the  removal  of  the  gravestones  to 
a  new  cemetery  outside  the  town  (some  years  ago)." 

In  the  graveyard  of  the  Armenian  Cathe- 
•dral  in  Armenian  Street  was  formerly  a 
.gravestone  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John 


Mozer,  an  Englishman  who  died  in  1637. 
At  this  date  the  English  evidently  possessed 
no  cemetery  of  their  own. 

Spon  and  Wheeler  visited  Smyrna  in  1674 
during  their  tour,  and  were  entertained  by  a 
large  English  colony.  Several  of  the  mer- 
chants' names  are  recorded,  and  Mr.  Bicaut, 
author  of  the  '  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,'  was  then  acting  as  Consul. 

Another  traveller  of  the  same  period  was 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Smith,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  who  describes  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  Smyrna  merchants  for  antiquities, 
and  their  practice  of  visiting  the  ruins  of 
Ephesus  every  autumn  ('  Remarks  on  the 
Turks,  &c.,'  London,  1678). 

In  1717  De  Tournefort  ('Voyage  du 
Levant,'  Paris.  1717)  describing  the  bonne 
chere  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  French 
Consulate,  mentions  the  presence  of  the 
English  Consul  and  a  considerable  com- 
munity. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  colony 
during  the  seventeenth  century  is  shown  by 
the  demand  for  a  "preacher"  or  chaplain 
in  1635  (Court  Minutes,  28  Feb.,  1635. 
Epstein's  '  History,'  1908). 

The  English  colony  in  Smyrna  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  records,  beyond  the  occasional 
references  to  be  found  in  books  of  travels 
and  the  Court  Minutes  preserved  in  London. 
The  consular  house  and  chapel,  and  the 
merchants'  premises  of  the  period,  having 
been  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  in  a  modern 
style,  there  is  little  to  record  the  presence  of 
the  Levant  Company  outside  the  cemetery. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  interments  have  been 
removed  to  a,  cemetery  near  the  Caravan 
Bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  Meles,  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  merchants  of  Smyrna  at  the  present 
day  live  in  their  villas  at  Boudja  and 
Bournabat — suburbs  at  some  distance  from 
the  town — and  they  have  their  English 
churches  and  cemeteries  in  these  two  places. 
The  following  list  of  such  memorials  as 
survive  of  members  of  the  English  Levant 
Company  buried  in  Smyrna  is  copied  from 
a  record  at  the  Consulate.  This  list  was  made 
at  the  time  when  the  old  cemetery  was  sold 
ror  a  building  site,  and  the  remains  were 
ransferred  to  the  existing  three  cemeteries 
of  Caravan  Bridge,  Boudja,  and  Bournabat. 
The  number  of  British  subjects  residing 
at  Smyrna  during  the  past  two  centuries 
las,  of  course,  been  considerable,  but  any- 
thing like  a  complete  list  of  burials  in  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  place  would  be  difficult 
;o  obtain.  The  names  on  the  few  tombs 
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which  escaped  the  consequences  of  trans- 
ference are  of  interest,  although  they  are  all 
so  recent  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  are  the  names  of  the  most 
important  personages  of  the  community  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Levant  Company,  and 
some  of  them  were  the  founders  of  the  rich 
and  flourishing  Levant  families  of  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Whittall  has  recently  published 
an  historical  account  of  his  family,  which  was 
founded  in  Smyrna  by  his  grandfather, 
Charlton  Whittall,  in  1812. 

So  late  as  1878,  Murray's  '  Guide  '  devotes 
some  space  to  the  Smyrna  Levantines  : — 

"Smyrna  possesses  a  peculiar  institution  in  its 
Casinos  or  family  clubs,  founded  by  the  English  in 
the  last  century.  Of  these  among  others  are  the 
'  European  or  English  Casino '  (consisting  of 


Levantines  and  Armenians),  next  to  the  English- 
Consulate,  and  the  'Greek  Casino'  (supported  by 
the  Greeks).  A  stranger  can  get  admission  for 
three  months  on  the  application  of  a  friend,  and.  if 
in  the  ball  season,  receives  invitations  for  himself 
and  family.  The  Casinos  are  suppoited  by  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  and  have  a  news-room,  ball- 
room, &c.  At  the  carnival  time,  the  only  brief 
season  of  gaiety  in  Smyrna,  two  or  three  balls  are 
given  at  each  Casino.  The  persons  invited  are  each 
member  of  the  Casino,  and  all  his  family  residing 
under  his  roof,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
members,  and  foreign  members.  The  last  ball  is  a 
mask  and  fancy-ball.  These  balls  no  longer  show 
to  any  extent  the  local  costumes  of  the  country, 
nor  the  rich  display  of  diamonds  once  so  striking. 
French  fashions  are  predominant  now  amongst  the 
native  women,  and  there  is  a  great  display  of" 
wealth  and  dress.  The  handsome  English  Levan- 
tines no  longer  attend  the  Casinos,  as  the  English 
exercise  their  hospitality  in  their  own  houses.  At 
the  balls  gambling  is  carried  on  systematically  andi 
to  a  great  extent. 


BRITISH  CEMETERY,  SMYRNA.     (Near  the  Caravan  Bridge.) 


Block  F. 

6.  Sarrell,  Philip,  Constantinople 

9.  Perkins,  George,  Smyrna 

16.  Barker,  William,  Smyrna 

24.  Wilkin,  Atkinson,  Smyrna 

39.  Jackson,  Thomas,  Smyrna 

50.  Fisher,  John  King,  London 

51.  Jackson,  John 

56.  La  Fontaine,  James 


Werry,  Francis,  Consul,  Smyrna 
Brant,  Richard  W.t  Smyrna 


Whittall,  Charlton,  Smyrna 


Admitted  to  the  Levant 

Company. 
10  Feb.,  1814 
7  May,  1782 
2  Oct.,  1759 
23  Nov.,  1804 
26  Aug.,  1800 
15  Aug.,  1816 
18  Jan.,  1802 
3  May,  1791 

BOUDJA  CEMETERY. 

10  March,  1778 
24  Jan.,  1811 

BOURNABAT  CEMETERY. 

13  Feb.,  1812 


Died. 

26  March,  1839 
14  Jan.,  1835 
23  July,  1825 
22  Jan.,  1826 
30  Sept.,  1854 
8  Aug.,  1827 
1  Aug.,  1820 
7  Sept.,  1802 


27  July,  1832 
24  July,  1856 


1867  or  1868 


The  English  Cemetery  in  1878  was  situated 
at  the  Caravan  Bridge. 

In  many  cases  the  Levantine  families  of 
Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  Turkey  have 
originated  in  the  circumstances  attending 
the  ownership  of  property  by  foreigners 
residing  within  the  Empire.  Landed  and 
real  estate  could  only  be  held  by  persons 
qualifying  as  Turkish  subjects  until  very 
recent  times,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
foreign  families,  once  established  in  the 
country,  were  surrounded  by  difficulties  in 
the  disposal  of  their  property  whenever  they 
attempted  to  leave.  Such  matters  were  the 
causes  of  interminable  disputes  and  litigation 
in  the  consular  courts,  and  involved  the 
ambassador  in  much  trouble  and  diplomatic 
business.  Russell  in  his  '  History  of  Aleppo  ' 
refers  to  the  action  of  the  French  Government 
in  dealing  with  Levantines  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century: — 

"  Besides  the  merchants,  a  number  of  French 
subjects  of  inferior  rank  find  their  way  to  the 
Levant,  and,  by  intermarriage  with  the  native 


Christians,  produce  a  half-French  race,  or  Mezzo,- 
Razza.  A  variety  of  inconveniences  found  to  result 
from  the  Consul  being  obliged  to  afford  protection: 
to  people  who  were  often  involved  in  low  trans- 
actions and  disputes  with  Turks  produced,  not 
many  years  ago,  a  royal  edict  by  which  all  married 
subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  were 
recalled  from  the  Levant,  and  power  was  vested 
in  the  Consuls  to  remand  instantly  to  France 
subjects  of  whatever  rank  who  should  marry  in 
future  without  special  licence  obtained  through 
the  Embassador  at  the  Porte." — 'Hist.  Aleppo,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

The  English  Government  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  so  peremptory  a  control  over  its 
subjects  settled  in  the  Levant,  although  the 
consular  records  are  full  of  complaints  about 
the  exactions  of  the  Turkish  officials,  who 
claimed  authority  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  English  subjects,  arid  to  consider  the 
children  of  Englishmen  born  within  the 
empire  as  Turks  in  as  far  as  their  properties 
were  concerned. 

The  Smyrna  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  larger 
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number  of  what  were  known  as  "  Levantine 
families."  Wealthy  merchants  of  all  Euro- 
pean nationalities,  who  had  settled  in  the 
town  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade  in  past 
times,  found  it  inconvenient  to  leave,  and  as 
time  went  on  the  connexions  springing  up 
between  these  foreigners  and  the  cosmo- 
politan society  of  the  place  led  to  many 
families  with  English  names  being  distin 
guished  amongst  these  "  Smyrna  Levan 
tines." 

A  reference  in  one  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  novels 
'  St.  Ronan's  Well,'  which  was  written  about 
1830,  suggests  the  idea  that  at  the  beginning 
of    the    nineteenth     century    Smyrna    was 
looked  upon  as  a  rather  gay  sort  of  place : — 

"Ah,  Tyrrel,"  Fays  Mr.  Touchwood,  one  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  novel,  "the  merry 
nights  we  have  had  at  Smyrna  !  Gad,  1  think  the 
gammon  and  the  good  wine  taste  all  the  better  in 
a  land  where  folks  hold  them  to  be  sinful  indul- 
gence. Gad,  I  believe  many  a  good  Moslem  is  ol 
the  same  opinion — that  same  prohibition  of  theii 
Prophet's  gives  a  flavour  to  the  ham,  and  a  relish 
to  the  Cyprus.  Do  you  remember  old  Cogia 
Hassein,  with  his  green  turban  ?  I  once  played  him 
a^'rick,  and  put  a  pint  of  brandy  into  his  sherbet. 
K^ad,  the  old  fellow  took  care  never  to  discover 
the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flagon,  and  then  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard 
and  says,  'Ullah  Kerim'— that  is,  'Heaven  be 
merciful.'  Ullah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical  old 
rogue,  as  if  he  had  done  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  ! " 

Sir  Walter,  a  little  further  on,  refers  to  the 
project  of  cutting  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  idea 
presented  to  the  Pasha,  by  whom  he  pre- 
sumably means  Mohammed*  Ali.  He  speaks 
of  a  bank  by  the  local  name  of  Ragion. 

GEO.  JEFFERY,  F.S.A. 
Cyprus. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  TRAVEL 

IN  EUROPE. 
(See  ante,  p.   42.) 

FROM  the  Low  Countries  the  traveller 
frequently  made  his  way  to  Germany.  It 
was,  perhaps,  more  general  to  travel  in  the 
opposite  direction — to  proceed  to  France 
and  Italy  from  England,  and  then  to  cross 
the  Alps  into  Switzerland,  taking  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  on  the  way  home.a 
But  the  other  route  was  frequently  followed. 
Udward  Browne  passed  that  way  in  1668. 
After  visiting  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Antwerp,  he  reached  Brussels,  where  he 


a  Howell,  '  Instructions   for   Forreine  Travel,' 
sec.  xiii.,  Preface  to  B.  Lassels's  '  Voyage  of  Italy,' 


found  the  people  in  high  spirits  over  the- 
departure  of  Castel  Rodrigo,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  Their 
patron  saint,  St.  Michael,  as  they  said,  had 
overcome  and  cast  out  the  Devil,a  a  pro- 
|  ceeding  one  would  much  like  to  see  repeated 
1  to-day.  From  Brussels  he  made  his  way 
to  Cologne,  and  thence  up  the  Rhine.  Cologne 
was  a  useful  centre  for  the  traveller.  The 
inns  were  good,  many  of  the  hosts  speaking: 
Latin  and  their  servants  French,1'  and  coaches 
went  once  a  week  to  Paris  and  other  places.0 

From  Cologne  there  was  a  service  of  boats 
drawn  up  stream  "  with  great  might  and 
maine  "d  to  convey  the  traveller  to  Coblenz 
and  Mainz.  Sir  John  Reresby,  travelling 
in  the  opposite  direction,  found  "the  journey 
very  expeditious  and  agreeable;6  but  any  one 
who  has  laboured  up  stream  on  the  Rhine 
will  appreciate  Edward  Browne's  feelings 
when  he  describes  the  joiirney  as  tedious, 
and  it  was  also  considerably  more  expen- 
sive.f  After  a  day  or  two  Edward  Browne 
hired  a  coach  to  Coblenz,  whence  he 
came  by  water  again  to  R-adesheim,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
father's  "closet  of  rarities"  at  Norwich. 
He  was  shown  a  boy  whose  hair  was  thick 
and  woolly  like  a  negro's,  but  of  a  fine  white 
colour,  "  which  being  somewhat  an  odd 
sight,"  he  writes,  "  I  took  away  some  of  the 
hair  with  me."« 

The  traveller  on  the  Rhine  must  have 
been  considerably  worried  by  the  continual 
stopping  of  the  boat  at  the  numerous  toll- 
houses. At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  eleven  customs  towns 
between  Mainz  and  Cologne.11  The  taxes 
belonged  to  different  princes,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  as  they  were  frequently  farmed, 
they  were  collected  with  the  utmost  rigour.. 
Travellers  at  the  time,  too,  were  expected 
to  take  their  turn  with  the  oars.  Rowing, 
as  Coryat  remarks,  is  a  fine  enough  exercise, 
but  it  did  not  a  little  distaste  his  humour 
to  find  himself  obliged  to  row  as  well  as  pay 
for  his  passage.1  At  times  rafts  were  strung 
together  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 


*  Ed.    Browne,     Letter,    Sir     Thos.    Browne's 
'Works  '  (1835),  i.  156. 

b  Ed.  Browne's  'Travels'  (1687),  115. 
c  Letter,  Ed.  Browne,  i.  84. 
d  Coryat's  '  Crudities  '  (1905),  ii.  361. 
e  Reresby,  '  Travels  '  (1904),  108. 
f  Coryat,  ii.  361. 

*  '  Travels  '  (1687),  118. 

h  Coryat,  'Crudities'  (1905),  ii.  295.  Ed- 
Browne  in  1668  noted  ten  customs  towns- 
'Travels,'  1685,  117). 

1  Coryat,  ii.  299. 
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'down  stream. a  Busino,  the  chaplain  to  the 
Venetian  Embassy  to  England,  travelled 
down  the  Rhine  in  1617  on  a  kind  of  raft 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  broken 
up  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  planks 
were  so  frail  and  lightly  put  together  that 
Busino  found  the  reflection.  "  This  is  all  the 
fence  between  us  and  death,"  not  a  little 
•disquietingb — a  condition  of  mind  which 
any  reader  who  has  found  himself  on  board 
•one  of  the  huge  timber  rafts  which,  in  times 
of  peace  at  least,  still  float  lazily  down  the 
Rhine  can  readily  appreciate. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  one  could  travel 
-all  over  the  country  by  coach  c  Augsburg 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  carrying 
•centre.  Thence  to  Venice  a  coach  ran  once  a 
week.  There  was  also  a  weekly  coach  to 
Munich,  and  between  Augsburg  and  Nurem- 
berg a  coach  ran  daily .d  From  Vienna  to 
Prague  coaches  went  in  the  summer  in  six 
•days,  in  the  winter  in  eight.6  A  stage  coach 
ran  from,  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  and  Ed. 
Browne  covered  the  distance  in  four  days 
•in  1669.f  A  stage  coach  also  ran  from 
Vienna  to  Venice.^  The  coaches  (or  "  Roll- 
"wagen,"  as  they  were  called)  carried  usually 
«ix  passengers,  but  some  of  them  held  eight, 
"carrying  two  in  the  boot  at  the  sides.  They 
were  provided  with  hoops  covered  with 
xiloth  or  leather,  which  could  be  closed  in 
bad  weather,  and  lowered  when  the  weather 
was  warm.h  There  is  not  much  evidence 
as  to  the  rates  charged,  but  the  cost  of  coach 
liire  seems  to  have  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  whether  your  coachman  travelled 
"*'  maulfrei "  (mouth -free)  or  had  to  feed 
"himself.1  It  was  advisable  to  frequent 
only  the  best  inns  if  the  traveller  wished 
•to  avoid  the  frauds  and  injuries  of  knaves.j 
In  the  better-class  inns  in  Germany  the 
traveller  could  sleep  between  feather  beds, 

a  Rafts  were  also  in  use  on  other  rivers. 
Reresby  travelled  down  the  Isar  to  Munich  on  a 
raft  made  of  fir  trees,  and  so  arrived  a  day  sooner 
than  the  horses  which  went  by  .land  ('  Travels,' 
1904,  96).  Montaigne's  secretary  brought  the 
luggage  by  raft  from  Roverido  to  Verona 
('  Travels,'  1580-81,  ed.  Waters,  1903,  i.  193). 

b  Quarterly  Review,  No.  102  (1857),  403  (<  A 
Venetian  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  King  James  I.' ). 

c  Ed.  Browne's"'  Travels  '  (1687),  220. 

d  Moryson,  'Itinerary'  (1908),  i.  440.  Reresby, 
*  Travels  '  (1904),  100.  Bates,  '  Touring  in  1600,' 
201. 

e  Ed.  Browne's  '  Travels  '  (1687),  160. 

f  Id.,  175. 

«  Id.,  73. 

h  Moryson,  '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  iii.  465. 

1  Id.,  L  171. 

J  Id.,  iii.  388. 


but  in  the  common  inns  he  had  to  sleep  on 
straw,  or  in  cold  weather  as  near  to  the  stove 
as  he  could  get.a  Stoves  were  such  a 
necessary  part  of  the  furniture  that  the  words 
"stove"  and  "room"  became  synonymous, 
and  in  the  "  stove,"  or  room  where  the  stove 
was  placed,  the  common  people  ate,  drank, 
and  slept.  As  the  windows  were  seldom 
opened,  the  smell  of  meat  and  cabbage— 
a  favourite  dish  then  as  now.  and  possibly  a 
kind  of  seventeenth-century  sauerkraut- 
was  likely  to  be  unpleasant.b  As  soon  as 
the  traveller  was  between  his  feather  beds, 
however,  with  the  top  one  properly  adjusted, 
his  troubles  were  over.  These  feather  beds 
were  light  and  warm,  and  no  doubt  resembled 
the  modern  Federkissen,  which  some  present- 
day  travellers  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
adapting  to  their  persons.  The  linen  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  clean.  The  bed- 
rooms were  provided  with  square  tables, 
and  a  basin  and  cloth  by  the  wall.c  They 
were  low  and  usually  panelled,  and  in 
Montaigne's  time  curtains  were  often  hung 
up  beside  the  beds  in  order  to  prevent  the 
walls  being  soiled  by  the  spitting  of  the 
guests/1  The  windows  were  hung  with 
lace  curtains.6  In  Mory son's  time  the  usual 
charge  for  a  meal  in  Germany  was  from 
8d.  to  Is.  A  bed  cost  2d.,  and  board  and 
lodging  for  a  week  worked  out  at  about 
6s.  8d.f  Later  travellers,  unfortunately, 
do  not  give  us  sufficient  information  to 
enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  prices  were 
as  reasonable  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  except  in  the  larger  towns  the 
inns  are  often  spoken  of  as  dirty  and  dear, 
and  the  habits  of  one's  fellow  -guests  fre- 
quently left  much  to  be  desired.^  Nor 
were  the  hosts  themselves  pleasantly  dis- 
posed. If  a  guest  complained  of  his  lodg- 
ing, he  was  told  in  a  surly  tone  to  get  him 
to  another  inn,  and  Simplicissimus  was  in- 
formed that  innkeepers  were  so  called 
because  they  tried  to  keep  in  both  with  God 
and  the  Devil.h  MALCOLM  LETTS. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


a  Ed.  Browne,  '  Travels  '  (1687),  155. 

b  Id.,  178. 

c  Id.,  87. 

d  Montaigne's  'Travels'  (1903),  i.  131,  170  : 
on  beds  see  id.,  i.  107,  188;  Coryat,  'Crudities' 
1905),  ii.  106.  On  linen  see  Montaigne,  i.  117  ; 
but  compare  Reresby,  'Travels  '  (1904),  122. 

e  Montaigne,  'Travels,'  ii.  50. 

f    '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  i.  5,  25,  68,  &c. 

P  Reresby,  '  Travels  '  (1904),  122. 

h  Burton,  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '  (ed. 
Shilleto),  i.  26;  Grimmelshausen,  '  Siniplicis- 
^'  (Eng.  trans.),  1912,  157. 
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STATUES    AND    MEMORIALS    IN   THE 
BRITISH   ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  ;  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343;  vii.  64.  144,  175,263,  343,442;  viii. 
4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444  ;  ix.  65,  164,  384, 
464  ;  x.  103,  226,  303,  405 ;  xi.  24,  145, 
275,  428.) 

MARTYRS  (continued}. 
JULJNS  PALMER,  &c. 

Newbury.— On  16  July,  1906,  a  brass 
memorial  tablet  was  unveiled  in  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newbury.  It  was  erected  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  largely  raised  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  and  is  placed 
on  the  South  Gallery.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — 

Lest  we  Forget. 
In  Commemoration  of  the  Martyrdom  of 

Julins  Palmer 

(Sometime  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 

Beading), 

John  Gwin  and  Thomas  Askew, 

who  as  Confessors  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  and 

in    Defence    of    the    Sacred    Cause    of    Religious 

Freedom,  were  Burnt  at  the  Stake  at  Newbury, 

July  16th,   1556.     Also  of 

Christopher  Shoemaker, 

a  Lollard, — Burnt  at  Newbury,  A.D.    1518. 

"  Being  dead  they  yet  speak." 

Erected  July  16th,  1906. 

"  The  memorial  is  of  solid  brass  35 £  by  27 
inches.  The  four  qua  trefoils  at  each  corner  are 
filled  with  the  four  names.  The  name  of  Julins 
Palmer  appropriately  comes  above  the  palm 
branches,  emblems  of  victory,  above  which  is  a 
seven-pointed  starry  crown  ;  the  left  panel  shows 
a  burning  stake  transformed,  so  to  speak,  into 
a  rugged  cross.  The  two  combined  stand  for 
'  No  cross,  no  crown.'  At  the  top,  below  the 
motto  '  Lest  we  forget,'  is  the  open  Bible." 

The  tablet  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Pratt  of  Ludgate  Hill,  an  Old  Newburian. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  delivered  an  oration 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  after  the  unveiling. 

COVENANTERS. 

Edinburgh.— In  Grey  Friars  Churchyard 
is  a  large  elaborately  constructed  monu- 
ment to  the  Covenanter  martyrs.  It  is  of 
classic  design,  and  consists  of  an  inscribed 
tablet  placed  within  a  recess  composed  of 
two  circular  shafts  with  richly  ornamented 
capitals  supporting  an  entablature  and  pedi- 
ment. At  the  foot  is  an  open  book  displaying 


texts  of  Scripture  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  vi.  9,  10,  11,  vii.  14,  and  ii.  10,,. 
and  the  information  : — 

"  The  above  monument  was  first  erected  by- 
James  Currie,  Merchant,  Pentland,  and  others,  iix 
1706  ;  renewed  in  1771." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  : — 

Halt,  passenger,  take  heed  what  you  do  see. 

This  tomb  doth  shew  for  what  some  men  did  die~ 

Here  lies  interr'd  the  dust  of  those  who  stood 

'Gainst  perjury,  resisting  unto  blood, 

Adhering  to  the  Covenants,  and  laws 

Establishing  the  same,  which  was  the  cause 

Their  lives  were  sacrific'd  unto  the  lust 

Of  Prelatists  abjur'd,   Though  here  their  dust 

Lies  mixt  with  murderers  and  other  crew, 

Whom  justice  justly  did  to  death  pursue  : 

But  as  for  them,  no  cause  was  to  be  found 

Worthy  of  death,  but  only  they  were  found 

Constant  and  stedfast,  zealous,  witnessing 

For  the  Prerogatives  of  Christ  their  King, 

Which  Truths  were  seal'd  by  famous   Guthrie'a- 

head 

And  all  along  to  Mr.  Renwick's  blood  : 
They  did  endure  the  wrath  of  enemies, 
Reproaches,  torments,  death,  and  injuries. 
But  yet  they  're  those  who  from  such  troubles 

came, 
And  now  triumph  in  glory  with  the  Lamb. 

"From  May  27th,  1661,  that  the  most  noble 
Marquis  of  Argyle  was  beheaded,  to  the  17th  of 
Febry,  1688,  that  Mr  James  Renwick  suffered,, 
were  one  way  or  other  Murdered  or  Destroyed 
for  the  same  Cause  about  Eighteen  thousand,  of 
whom  were  executed  at  Edinburgh  about  an* 
hundred  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and 
Others,  noble  Martyrs  for  Jesus  Christ.  The- 
most  of  them  lie  here." 

Moniaive,  Dumfries,  N.B. — James  Ren- 
wick,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  inscription^ 
was  born  here  in  1662.  In  1828  a  handsome 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by- 
subscription  near  his  birthplace,  now 
demolished.  It  occupies  a  commanding 
position  on  the  Neise  Farm,  and  is  thus,, 
inscribed  : — 

In  memory  of 

the  late 
Revd  James  Renwick, 

the  last  who 
Suffered  to  Death 

for 
Attachment  to  the  Covenanted   Causer 

of  Christ 
in  Scotland  ; 

Born 

Near  this  Spot, 

15th  Feb?  1662  ; 

and  Executed 

at  the  Grassmarket,  Edinburgh,. 

17th  Feb>   1688. 
'"  The  Righteous  shall  be  in 
Everlasting  Remembrance.'" 

Psal.    cxii.    6. 
Erected  by  Subscription 

A.D.    MDCCCXXVIII. 
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HUGUENOTS. 

Wandsworth. — In  the  Huguenot  cerne-. 
tery  known  as  ' '  Mount  Nod ' '  a  memorial  was 
unveiled  on  21  Oct.,  1911.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Harold  Trimnell,  and  on  it  is  repre- 
sented an  open  Bible  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  is 
thus  inscribed  : — 

"  Here  rest  many  Huguenots  who,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  left 
their  native  land  for  conscience'  sake,  and  found 
in  Wandsworth  freedom  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  manner.  They  established  important  in- 
dustries, and  added  to  the  credit  and  prosperity 
•of  the  town  of  their  adoption." 

(Then  follow  the  nam3s  of  thirty  different 
families.)  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  IT  is  MORE  (OB  WORSE)  THAN  A  CRIME, 
TT  is  A  BLUNDER." — In  his  note  on  "La 
Garde  meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend  pas  "  (ante, 
p.  7),  MR.  PAYEN- PAYNE  writes:  "Shall 
we  ever  know  if  Talleyrand  said  :  *  C'est 
plus  qu'un  crime,  c'est  une  faute'  ? " 

In  '  The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Fouche,' 
translated  from  the  French,  second  edition, 
1825,  vol.  i.  p.  266,  we  read,  concerning  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Knghien  : — 

"Indignation,  as  I  had  foreseen,  broke  out  in  the 
most  bitter  manner.  I  was  not  the  person  who 
hesitated  to  express  himself  with  the  least  restraint, 
respecting  this  violence  against  the  rights  of  nations 
and  humanity.  'It  is  more  than  a  crime,'  I  said, 
•'it  is  a  political  fault';  words  which  I  record, 
because  they  have  been  repeated  and  attributed 
to  others." 

The  word  "  political  "  is  an  interpolation. 
In  the  original '  Memoires  de  Joseph  Fouche,' 
Paris,  1824,  first  part,  p.  310,  I  find 
""  *  C'est  plus  qu'un  crime,'  dis-je,  «  c'est  une 
faute  ! ' '  "  Blunder  "is,  I  think,  a  much 
better  translation  than  "  political  fault." 
The  saying  is  not  always  given  exactly  as 
:above. 

In  '  Histoire  de  France,'  .par  Theodose 
Burette,  2me  edit.,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  606,  I 
find,  "  *  C'est  pis  qu'un  crime,  c'eot  une  faute,' 
•dit  froidement  Fouche  en  apprenant  cette 
•espece  d'assassinat  juridique "  (i.e.,  the 
jnurder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien).  Ramage,  in 
Iris  '  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  French  and 
Italian  Authors/  second  edition,  1875,  p.  387, 
has,  under  Talleyrand,  "  C'est  pir  [sic]  qu'un 
•crime,  c'est  un  [sic]  betise." 

'  Familiar  Quotations,'  by  John  Bartlett, 
Author's  Edition,  and  '  A  Treasury  of  Choice 
^Quotations,'  rew  edition,  1880,  give  "It  is 
anore  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  political  fault," 


quoting  the  English  translation  of  Fouche' s 
'Memoirs,'  each  observing  that  it  is  com- 
monly quoted  "It  is  worse  than  a  crime, 
it  is  a  blunder,"  and  is  attributed  to  Talley- 
rand. Of  course,  "  It  is  more  (or  worse) 
than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder,"  is  a  good 
translation  of  wrhat  Fouche  actually  said, 
according  to  the  '  Memoires.' 

Mr.  W.  Gurney  Benham  in  '  CasselTs  Book 
of  Quotations '  (circa  1907),  p.  456,  gives 
"  C'estoit  pire  qu'un  crime,  c'estoit  une 
faute  (Fouche)";  and  p.  714,  "  C'est  plus 
qu'un  crime;  c'est  une  faute,"  in  this  case 
'\Attributed  to  Fouche,"  with  this  added: 
"  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  is,  howrever,  reputed 
to  have  originated  the  expression."  No 
reference  for  this  is  given. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  to  '  Memoires  de  Joseph  Fouche,' 
and  to  the  English  translation,  is  appended 
this  note:  "Compiled  by  A.  de  Beauchamp 
from  the  notes  of  P.  L.  P.  De  Jullian."  | 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

PARISH  REGISTERS.  (See  11  S.  xi.  397, 
501.) — I  subjoin  a  few  references  to  London 
and  Middlesex  registers  which  may  prove  of 
service. 

Hackney. — A  transcript  of  this  register,  from 
c.  1540  to  1812,  in  five  volumes,  folio,  made  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Browne,  will  be  found  in  the  Guildhall 
Library  (MS.  478-80). 

Stoke  Newington. — A  transcript,  from  1559  to 
1812,  in  six  volumes,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Stoke 
Newington  Public  Library.  This  transcript  was 
made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Baxter. 

Willesden.  —  MS.  Wood  19  in  the  Harlesden 
Public  Library  consists  of  an  alphabetical  index, 
in  two  small  quarto  volumes,  to  the  names  in  the 
old  parish  register,  1570-1740. 

Original  records  of  marriages  at  Lambe's  Chapel, 
Monkwell  Street  (otherwise  St.  James's  -  on  -  the  - 
Wall,  Cripplegate),  dating  from  1619  to  1753,  are 
preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Library  at  MS.  1159, 
Nos.  1  and  2. 

References  to  transcripts  of,  and  extracts 
from,  sundry  London  registers  to  be  found 
at  the  College  of  Arms  are  set  out  in  the 
'  Index  '  and  '  Supplement  '  issued  by  the 
Parish  Register  Society. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

THE  LAST  TOILETTE. — Mrs.  Macbeath,  a, 
grandmother  of  Dr.  George  Harley,  whoso 
'  Life  '  has  been  written  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  saw  to  her  grave-clothes 
some  years  before  her  death,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  gentlefolk  should  prepare  their 
shrouds.  She  was  born  in  1772.  We  are 
told  :— 

"  She  learned  to  weave  that  she  might  weave  her 
last  garment,  which  was  of  the  finest  white  lawn, 
trimmed  with  lace  " — 
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-a  statement  which  tempts  me  to  remark 
that  to  produce  "  the  finest  white  lawn  "  was 
«  textile  feat  for  an  amateur. 

"  Periodically  the  death-dress  was  carefully  aired, 
and  put  back  in  the  drawer  to  wait  till  wanted. 
My  father  always  remembered  these  periodical 
airings,  and  could  describe  the  long  white  robe, 
•the  lace-bedecked  cap,  the  white  stockings  and 
uloves,  so  carefully  treasured  by  the  old  lady." — 
P.  29. 

The  mention  of  gloves  has  stirred  me  to 
~write  this,  because  I  am  informed  that  they 
^are  not  part  of  a  corpse's  outfit  in  England  at 
the  present  day.  I  was  much  struck  some 
years  ago,  when  I  visited  a  famous  charnel- 
house  near  Palermo,  and  noticed  that  the 
liands  of  some  of  the  skeletons  were  encased 
in  gloves  of  white  kid.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  EMPIRES  OF  THE  AIR  AND  SEA. — The 
Tecent  French  air  raids  in  Germany  recall 
the  fact  that  Louis  XVIII.  predicted  that 
the  French  nation  would  conquer  the  empire 
of  the  air,  whilst  Great  Britain  would  retain 
the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  following 
-epigram  was  written  by  Louis  XVIII.,  when 
Comte  de  Provence,  in  1783,  the  year  of 
the  aeronautical  experiments  of  the  brothers 
Montgolfier,  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  and  the 
Marquis  d'Arlandes  :  — 

IMPROMPTU    SUR   XOS  D^CODVERTES  A^ROSTATIQUES. 

Les  Anglais,  nation  trop  fiere, 
S'arrogent  1'empire  des  mers  ; 
Les  Francais,  nation  Ugere, 
S'emparent  de  celui  des  airs. 

ANDREW  DE  TERN  ANT. 
36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

THOMAS  JAMES  MATHIAS. — While  search- 
ing for  the  will  of  Charles  Marsh  (11  S.  xi. 
474)  I  came  across  the  entry  of  letters  of 
administration  to  the  estate  of  the  above, 
author  of  *  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  a 
book  that  was  the  delight  of  my  early 
reading  days.  I  had  the  splendid  quarto 
edition.  I  made  a  note  that  the  administra- 
tion was  granted  in  November,  1833,  because 
I  thought  it  was  so  extraordinary  that  he 
should  have  left  no  will.  He  died  in  the 
previous  August  in  Italy.  None  of  the 
biographies  mention  his  not  having  made  a 
will.  Formerly  it  was  of  advantage  to  leave 
a  will,  as  the  estate  duty  was  less  than  that 
on  an  administration  without  a  will.  This 
piece  of  injustice  was  abolished  many  years 
ago,  and  now  it  is  often  a  good  thing  when 
a  will  is  not  made,  as  the  property  is  then 
divided,  according  to  the  statute,  between 
the  surviving  relations,  instead  of  being — as 
it  often  is: — bequeathed  in  an  unfair  manner. 
RATPH  THOMAS. 


JOHN  CHAPMAN,  PUBLISHER,  1822-94. — 
Chapman  was  intimately  connected  with 
George  Eliot,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  G.  H. 
Lewes,  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  The 
Westminster  Review  for  many  years,  and  well 
known  to  a  very  large  circle  of  literary  men 
in  the  fifties,  the  sole  survivor  being,  I  think, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

Three  MS.  diaries  of  Chapman  were 
recently  discovered  on  a  bookstall  at  Notting- 
ham, and  S.  Y.  E.  devotes  three  articles  to 
them  in  The  Nottingham  Guardian  of  4  May, 
25  May,  and  1  June.  These  are  full  of 
interest,  but  I  regret  very  much  that  Dr. 
Chapman  did  not  recast  his  diary  into  a 
methodical  autobiography.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  was  wise,  considering  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  Could  not  S.  Y.  E., 
however,  "  give  us  some  more,"  to  quote 
'  Ingoldsby  '  ?  WM.  H.  PEET. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MADAME  VIGEE  LE  BRTJN. — Having  been 
engaged  for  some  time  on  an  illustrated  book 
dealing  with  '  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  and 
Some  of  her  Sitters,'  with  especial  reference 
to  such  of  her  works  as  are  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  may  I  appeal  through  your 
columns  to  possessors  of  any  examples 
kindly  to  favour  me  with  particulars  (and 
if  possible  the  sight  of  a  photograph)  of  the 
same,  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  *  Catalogue  Raisonne  '  ? 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 
Aid  wick,  Holland  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

JOHN  DE  WTATFORD,  c.  1200. — Can  any 
reader  furnish  any  information  about  a 
certain  John  de  Watford  ?  He  was  a  prior, 
apparently,  of  some  English  house  in  the  late 
twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century.  Tho 
priory  may  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine, but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  since 
the  seal  on  which  "the  name  occurs  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  private  seal  of 
the  prior  himself,  not  that  of  the  priory. 
There  is  no  document  to  give  any  clue. 

E.  T.  LEEDS. 
27,  Walton  Street,  Oxford. 

GEORGE  DIBDIN  PITT'S  DRAMAS. — This 
prolific  author-manager  produced  about 
March,  1842,  at  the  City  of  London  Theatre, 
Norton  Folgate,  a  drama,  '  The  Fool  of 
Finsbury  ;  or,  The  Beggar  of  Crosby  Hall.' 
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The  subject  was  suggested  (Theatrical 
Journal,  19  March,  1842)  by  Southey's 
poem  '  The  Idiot  Boy,'  and  also  by  an  inci- 
dent said  to  be  derived  from  the  annals  of 
Crosby  Hall.  Evidently  the  play  was  not- 
published,  but  I  shall  be  thankful  for  any 
longer  notice  of  it.  Probably  it  dramatized 
the  story  of '  Job  Cinere '  or  '  Job  Rakt-out- 
of-the  Ashes.'  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

HIGH  SHERIFFS  OF  COUNTIES. — Has  it  ever 
occurred  that  a  gentleman  has  served  as 
High  Sheriff  of  his  county  and  yet  not  been 
made  a  county  magistrate  ?  It  is  said  to 
have  happened  in  one  of  the  Home  Counties. 

HISTORIAN. 

AUTHORS  OF  FRENCH  QUOTATIONS 
WANTED. — 

1.  Who  said,  and  where,  "  Non  seulement 
1'Angleterre   mais   chaque   Anglais   est    une 
ile  "  ? 

2.  Where    did    Alfred     de    Vigny    write 
"  Qu'est-ce    qu'une    grand e  vie  ?     C'est  un 
reve  de  jeunesse  realise  dans  1'age  mur"  ? 

3.  Where  appears  the  oft-quoted  phrase 
of  Talleyrand,  "  Qui  n'a  pas  vecu  dans  les 
annees  precedant  la  Revolution  ne  connait 
pas  la  douceur  de  vivre  "  ? 

4.  Where     did     Auguste      Comte      write 
"  L'humanite  se  compose  de  plus  de  morts 
que  de  vivants  "  ? 

5.  Where  did  Constant — presumably  Ben- 
jamin   Constant — write  the  phrase  cited  by 
Haywood,  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai 
vecu  avec  elle  "  ? 

6.  Where     did    Bossuet     say    "  Le    plus 
grand  dereglement  do  1'esprit  est  de  croire 
une  chose  parce  qu'on  veut  qu'elle  soit  "? 

OTHON  GUERLAC. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

[For  5  see  US.  vii.  349,  397,  435,  where,  how- 
ever, the  attribution  to  Constant  is  not  made 
certain,  still  less  chapter  and  verse  discovered.] 

SUB-DEDICATION  OF  NAVES  IN  MONASTIC 
CHURCHES. — Here  at  the  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Leonard,  Stanley,  Glos.,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  nave,  at  any  rate  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  used  as  the  parish  church.  In 
the  King's  Book  (I  believe)  St.  Swithun  is 
given  as  the  patron  saint.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  parish  is  the  parish  of 
St.  Swithun,  and  very  likely  an  old  barn 
within  the  priory  precincts,  quite  close  to 
the  church,  was  the  original  Saxon  parish 
church  of  St.  Swithun.  There  is  much 
masonry  of  a  Saxon  character  in  the  walls 
of  it,  which  were  extended  eastward  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  quite  recently, 
by  excavation,  we  have  discovered  the 


foundation  course  of  the  Saxon  apse,  which*, 
was  left  in  situ  undisturbed  when  the  building; 
was  enlarged  and  beautified  with  Decorated 
windows. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of. 
'  N.  &.  Q.'  can  give  me  instances  of  naves 
in  monastic  (Austin  Canons')  churches 
being  sub-dedicated  in  honour  of  saints  dif- 
ferent from  the  patron  saints  of  the  houses 
themselves.  CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

BURLESQUE  SERMON. — I  want  to  get  a 
copy  of  a  burlesque  sermon — American,  £ 
fancy — which  m  any  know,  but  which  I  have 
not  seen  in  print.  The  text  is,  I  believe^ 
"  He  shall  gnaw  a  file,"  and  there  are  very 
eloquent  (!)  passages  about  the  waters  of 
Hepsiba,  &c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  telli 
me  if  this  sermon  has  been  published,  and  by 
whom  ?  Lucis. 

CAMBRONNE'S  REPLY.  (See  ante,  p.  7.> 
— What  is  the  precise  form  of  the  word 
which  Carnbronne  is  supposed  to  have  used 
when  summoned  to  surrender  at  Waterloo,, 
and  what  the  evidence  for  it  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
[The  word  is  "merde,"  ancient  slang  for"  dung."  J 

WEBSTER,'  VOCALIST. — Where  should  I 
be  likely  to  find  information  about  this  actor 
and  singer  ?  He  is  mentioned  in  '  The  Thes- 
pian Dictionary,'  and  also  in  vol.  vi.  o£ 
Genest's  '  English  Stage.' 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  TAVERN,"  NEAR 
SLOANE     STREET. — What    was     the     exact 
position  of  this  tavern,  which  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY.. 

AUTHOR  AND  CORRECT  VERSION  WANTED. 
— There  is  a  saying  by  somebody  somewhere 
to  the  following  effect — probably  I  do  not 
quote  it  quite  correctly  :  "  Wherever  the 
Spaniards  go  they  build  a  church,  the  Frenchi 
start  a  cafe,  the  Italians  an  opera-house,  the- 
Germans  a  beer-garden,  and  the  English  a 
club."  Required,  the  correct  version,  and 
the  author.  PENRY  LEWIS.. 

Quisisana,  Walton -by-Clevedon,  Somerset. 

MRS.  W.  H.  TRINDER.— "  Voices  of  Home- 
and  Nature.  By  Mrs.  W.  H.  Trinder.  Lon- 
don :  Bosworth  &  Harrison,  Regent  Street,. 
1861  " — a  small  volume  of  poems.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  author  is  desired,, 
and  especially  whether  she  was  a  resident 
in  Staffordshire,  and,  if  so,  where,  and  fon 
how  long.  S.  A.  GRUNDY-NEWMAN.. 

Walsall. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
(1)  Thomas  Talbot,  who  was  elected  upon 
the  foundation  at  Westminster  School,  1677. 
Any  particulars  of  his  parentage  and  career 
are  wanted.  (2)  James  Taswell,  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  Taswell,  Rector  of  Bermondsey, 
who  matriculated  at  Oxford  from  Univ.  Coll., 
30  May,  1718,  aged  17.  Particulars  of  his 
career  and  the  date  of  his  death  wanted. 
(3)  William  Taswell,  Vicar  of  Brookland 
and  of  Tenterden,  Kent,  1771.  Date  and 
place  of  his  death  wanted.  (4)  William 
Tatton,  son  of  George  Tatton  of  London, 
who  graduated  B.A.  from  Trin.  Cell., 
Camb.,  1683-4.  Particulars  of  his  career 
and  the  date  of  his  death  wanted. 

(5)  Jerameel    Terrent,    Rector    of    Clewer, 
Berks,  1661.     The  date  of  his  death  wanted. 

(6)  Robert  Theobald,   M.A.   of  Trin.    Coll., 
Camb.,  who  was  Head  Master  of  Nottingham 
Grammar   School    1626-30.      Particulars   of 
his  parentage  wanted,  and  also  the  date  of 
his  death.  G.   F.   R.   B. 

SOURCE  OF  RIMES  WANTED. — I  should  be 
very  glad  if  I  could  obtain  in  full  certain 
rimes  which  I  used  to  know  as  a  child,  but 
of  which  I  can  now  recollect  only  parts. 
These  rimes  begin  as  follows  : — 

1.  Peg  top,  peg  top,  fast  asleep, 

Pray  how  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  ? 

2.  Said  Tommy  in  the  round  straw  hat, 

"  My  pop-gun  bring  to  me, 
And  I  will  shoot  that  tabby  cat 
Up  in  the  cherry-tree." 

3.  The  kite  went  flying  up  to  the  moon, 

And  the  man  in  the  moon  who  lives  up  there 
Kicked  it  through  with  his  clouted  shoon, 
And  the  tail  hung  dangling  down  in  the  air. 

4.  A  was  an  alderman  fond  of  good  cheer, 
Who  invited  his  friends  to  a  feast  once  a  year. 

5.  A  was  my  aunt  who  was  graceful  and  fair, 
B  was  the  ball  which  she  gave  once  a  year. 

6.  Lord  Lovel  he  sat  at  his  own  castle  gate, 

A-combing  his  milk-white  steed, 

When  out  came  Lady  Nancy  Bell, 

A-wishing  her  lover  good  speed. 

J.  W.  R. 

[For  rLord  Lovel'  see  11  S.  v.  330;  vi.  37,  115, 
171,217,296.] 

KIRKOVER,  MINIATURE  PAINTER,  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. — Is  anything  known  of  a 
miniature  painter  of  this  name  ?  I  have  a 
fine  group  on  ivory  (size  8£  in.  by  6|  in.)  of 
the  two  daughters  of  Col.  Thomas  Carteret 
Hardy,  York  Fusiliers,  after  the  oil  painting 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  It  was 
copied  on  ivory  four  times  by  Kirkover.  I 
shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  information 
respecting  him. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 


CHILCOMB. — There  have  come  intoj^my 
possession  a  number  of  old  projectiles — the 
larger  ones  apparently  cannon-balls — re- 
cently dug  up  by  members  of  H.M.  army 
while  training  at  Chilcomb,  near  Winchester. 
They  are  four  in  number  :  three  are  circular, 
varying  in  size  from  2£  in.  diameter  to 
1|  in.  The  other  consists  of  a  circular  head 
and  a  stem  about  3  in.  long — the  latter  now 
broken  and  separate,  but  former  connexion 
being  pretty  obvious.  They  are  thickly 
coated  with  chalk  or  lime  from  the  stratum 
where  they  have  lain. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  righting 
took  place  at  Chilcomb,  and  when  ?  The 
relics  conform  in  size  and  appearance  to 
Cromwellian  projectiles  I  have  seen. 

HENRY  EGBY. 

14,  Carey  Street,  Reading. 

ROUGET  DE  LISLE. — I  see  that  the  ashes 
of  Rouge  t  de  Lisle,  composer  of  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise,' are  now  to  repose  in  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris.  Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  he 
was  related  to  the  family  of  De  Lisle  (D'ln* 
sula)  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Northumber- 
land ?  Some  of  its  members  were  in  France. 

L.  R.  B. 

THE  BEST  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. — 
Which  is  the  best  historical  novel  in  the 
English  language  ?  The  question  has  been 
discussed  before  now,  and  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Besant  declared  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of 
Charles  Reade's  '  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,'  a  claim  that  would  probably  have 
astonished  the  author  had  he  lived  to  hear 
of  it. 

History  was  a  good  deal  "  on  the  make  " 
at  home  and  abroad — at  home  especially — 
during  the  very  brief  period  of  the  fifteenth 
century  dealt  with  in  '  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,'  and  there  is  certainly  little  history 
to  be  learnt  from  it  except  that  the  countries 
between  Holland  and  Rome  were  not  safe 
ground  for  wayfarers. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  have  some 
interest  for  your  readers. 

J.  J.  GORHAM,  M.A. 
Royal  Societies'  Club,  S.W. 

AUTHOR  AND  TRANSLATOR  WANTED. — 
Who  was  the  author  and  the  translator  of 
the  following  work  ? — 

"Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Written  by  one  who  never  quitted  him  for  fifteen 
years.  Translated  from  the  French.  In  two 
volumes.  London  :  Printed  for  H.  Colburn,  Con- 
duit Street :  and  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme, 
Paternoster  Row.  1815." 

A.  S.  WHITFIELD. 

High  Street,  Walsall. 
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THE    SITE    OF   THE    GLOBE. 
(11  S.  x.  209,  290,  335;  xi.  447;  xii.  10,  50.) 

DR.  WILLIAM  MARTIN  in  his  contribution 
ante,  p.  10,  quotes  your  correspondent 
L.  L.  K.,  who  translates  the  wording 
"  abutantem  super  peciam  terras  vocatam 
The  Park  super  boream  "  in  the  Coram  Rege 
Roll  as  "  abutting  on  the  Park  on  its  north 
side."  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  natural 
translation,  and  it  appears  to  be  introduced 
to  try  and  make  the  wording  suit  the  theory 
of  DR.  MARTIN  and  others  who  hold  that  the 
Globe  was  south  of  Maid  Lane.  The  obvious 
translation  is  "  abutting  upon  a  piece  of 
land  called  The  Park  on  the  north."  This 
translation  is  clearly  the  correct  one,  and 
it  conforms  with  the  facts  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  cottages  on  Bankside  were  known  as 
The  Park. 

Dr.  MARTIN,  however,  does  not  apparently 
base  his  opinion  upon  this  very  questionable 
translation,  but  prefers  to  think  that  the 
draftsman,  when  he  prepared  the  document, 
had  before  him  a  plan  in  which  the  south 
was  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  plan,  and  that 
he  had  consequently  mistaken  the  north  for 
the  south. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  assume  an  error 
in  a  contemporary  document,  except  on  the 
very  clearest  evidence.  In  this  instance 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  error  in  the  text ; 
the  document  is  perfectly  correct  ;  the  mis- 
take has  been  in  trying  to  make  the  document 
fit  some  other  site  on  the  south  of  Maiden 
Lane  to  which  the  description  cannot  apply. 
That  an  error  should  occur  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  is  most  unlikely,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  draftsman 
was  not  giving  a  description  of  the  boundaries 
as  they  were  in  1616,  when  the  document  was 
prepared — he  was  copying  the  wording  from 
the  lease  which  was  granted  by  Nicholas 
Brand  (and  dated  21  Feb.,  1598)  to  the 
brothers  Burbage  and  others. 

DR.  MARTIN  in  his  contribution  supposes 
that  until  a  contemporary  plan  of  Bankside 
is  forthcoming,  there  will  continue  to  be  two 
opinions  :  the  one,  that  the  site  was  to  the 
north  of  Maiden  Lane ;  and  the  other,  which 
he  believes  to  be  true,  "  that  the  site  was 
where  tradition  and  documentary  and  topo- 
graphical evidence  place  it,  viz.,  to  the 
south  of  that  thoroughfare." 

In  reply  to  this  statement  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  long  series  of 


contemporary  views  of  Bankside,  and  if 
these  are  carefully  studied  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  all  cases  where  the  Globe  is  shown 
and  named  in  the  views,  this  building  is 
invariably  clearly  shown  to  be  immediately 
behind  the  cottages  (The  Paik)  on  Bankside, 
and  therefore  obviously  on  the  north  side 
of  Maiden  Lane. 

The  following  contemporary  views  show 
the  Playhouse  with  the  words'"  The  Globe  " 
written  abo\>e  it,  and  in  all  cases  the  Play- 
house is  shown  to  be  immediately  behind 
the  cottages  on  Bankside,  viz.  : — 

Visscher's  view  of  London,  1616. 

Vanden  Hoeye's,  c.  1640. 

Hollar's,  1647. 

'  Profil  de  la  Ville  de  Londre,'  "  Boisseau 
excudit  1643."  In  this  view  there  are 
indications  that  erasions  have  been  made 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  Old 
St.  Paul's  has  been  rubbed  out,  and  Wren's 
Cathedral  has  been  inserted. 

In  Merian's  view  of  London,  c.  1638,  and 
'  Londinium  Urbs  praecipua  regni  Angliae,' 
the  Globe  is  shown,  but  without  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  name  ;  indicating  numbers  have, 
however,  been  placed  over  the  theatre,  and 
by  these  references  to  the  indexes  it  appears 
that,  in  both  instances,  the  Globe  was  in- 
tended . 

Thus  there  is  an  abundance  of  contem- 
porary evidence  in  these  views  of  Bankside 
definitely  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Globe 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Maiden  Lane. 

DR.  MARTIN,  in  the  reprint  from  the  Surrey 
Archaeological  Collections  on  '  The  Site  of 
the  Globe  Playhouse  of  Shakespeare,'  says  : — 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  Visscher  panorama,  as 
originally  drafted,  contained  the  Globe  in  a  position 
to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane,  and  on  curtailing  the 
depth  of  the  view  for  publication,  or  some  other 
purpose,  the  Globe  was  consequently  removed 
from  the  picture,  along  with  the  associated  matter 
on  either  side,  the  style  '  The  Globe '  within  the 
limits  of  the  picture  being  still  allowed  to  remain." 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  panorama 
was  curtailed  so  as  to  cut  out  the  drawing 
of  the  Globe.  The  style  "The  Globe" 
obviously  refers  to  the  big  octagonal  build- 
ing immediately  below  it. 

If  DR.  MARTIN  is  right  in  respect  to 
Visscher's  view,  then,  unfortunately,  there 
must  have  been  the  same  curtailing  in  re- 
spect of  Vanden  Hoeye's  view,  in  Merian's 
view,  and  also  in  the  *  Profil  de  la  Ville  de 
Londre,'  for  they  all  show  the  same  octagonal 
building,  just  as  Visscher  shows  it.  and  they 
all  call  it  the  Globe. 

The  collective  evidence  of  all  these  contem- 
porary cartographers  is  dead  opposed  to 
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DR.  MARTIN'S  theory.  Furthermore,  Do  Wit's 
view  of  London,  Hollar's  view  of  London,  and 
the  '  Londinium  Urbs  prsecipua  regni  Anglise  ' 
have  certainly  not  been  cut  down,  for  they 
show  the  Globe  with  much  of  the  land  lying 
to  the  south.  The  building  shown  and 
named  the  Globe  in  these  three  views 
coincides  so  exactly  with  the  Globe  shown 
in  the  other  views  that  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  are  all  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  is 
the  Globe,  and  it  can  be  nothing  else. 
DR.  MARTIN,  however,  continues  : — 

"  That  the  panorama  has  been  curtailed  may  be 
seen  from  the  way  in  which  its  lower  boundary 
sharply  cuts  through  the  line  of  hedging,  a  line 
rsuch  as  in  Braun  forms  the  southern  side  of  Maid 
Lane." 

Here,  I  am  afraid,  DR.  MARTIN  falls  into 
another  error — an  error  which  is  vital  to  the 
•question.  He  has  mistaken  the  hedging 
on  the  south  side  of  the  way  or  lane  shown  by 
Braun  for  the  hedging  on  the  south  side  of 
Maiden  Lane.  This  same  way  or  lane,  after- 
wards to  be  known  as  Globe  Alley,  is  shown 
by  Visscher  and  others  as  leading  to  the 
Globe  Playhouse. 

If  DR.  MARTIN  and  others  will  trace  this 
way  or  lane  through  the  series  of  views  and 
maps  of  Southwark,  they  will  find  that  it 
enters  Deadman's  Place  on  the  west,  exactly 
opposite  Clink  Street  on  the  east.  It  could 
not  therefore,  as  DR.  MARTIN  assumes,  be 
Maiden  Lane. 

To  quote  one  other  example — DR.  MARTIN 
has  taken  certain  liberties  with  respect  to 
the  Merian  view ;  he  has  attempted  to 
correct  what  he  fancies  to  be  errors  in  a 
contemporary  document.  The  Globe  here  is 
shown  just  to  the  north  of  the  way  or  lane 
(Globe  Alley),  and  behind  the  cottages  on 
Bankside.  The  Globe  has  an  index  number 
57,  and  in  the  index  37  is  shown  to  be  the 
Globe.  DR.  MARTIN,  however,  considers 
that  this  is  a  mistake ;  the  building  should, 
he  thinks,  have  been  called  the  Rose. 
Another  building,  which  is  No.  38,  is  in  the 
index  called  the  Bear  Garden.  DR.  MARTIN 
considers  that  ND.  38,  the  Bear  Garden, 
should  have  been  called  the  Globe. 

After  making  these  alterations  DR.  MARTIN 
concludes  by  saying  : — 

"From  this  map  view  of  Merian,  we  see  the 
•Globe  assigned  to  a  position  south  of  Maid  Lane." 
I  am  afraid  that  we  do  not  see  anything  of 
the  kind.  We  see  the  Globe  in  the  Merian 
view  where  others  have  placed  it  m  their 
views,  and  that  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
way  or  lane  (Globe  Alley).  In  DR.  MARTIN'S 
effort  to  support  his  theory  by  reference  to 


the  Merian  view,  he  has  again  fallen  into 
the  error  of  mistaking  Globe  Alley  for  Maiden 
Lane. 

After  the  important  discovery  by  Dr. 
William  Wallace  of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll 
document,  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground 
that  the  Globe  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Maiden  Lane. 

In  definitely  locating  the  position  of  an 
earlier  Globe  Alley  on  the  north  side  of 
Maiden  Lane,  I  hope  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing to  elucidate  a  standing  difficulty  which 
was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  later  Globe 
Alley,  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane, 
was  accepted  as  "  the  alley  or  way  leading 
to  the  Gloabe  Playhouse,  commonly  called 
Gloabe  Alley,"  as  mentioned  in  the  deed  of 
transfer  from  Sir  Matthew  Brand  to  Hiilarie 
Mempris,  1626.  Also  the  reference  I  found 
"  ffrom  the  Park  "  in  the  Token  Book  for 
Bankside,  1598,  clears  away  the  difficulty 
which  was  felt  to  exist  in  the  Coram  Rege 
Roll,  wherein  the  land  leased  by  Nicholas 
Brand  to  the  brothers  Burbage,  Shakespeare, 
and  others,  was  said  to  be  bounded  by  the 
Park  on  the  north. 

GEORGE  HUBBARD,  F.S.A. 


WATERLOO  (US.  xii.  3,  21).— MR.  ALAN 
STEWART  has  helped  to  enrich  the  notes  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  by  publishing  these  most  interest- 
ing extracts  from  his  uncle's  letters  on  the 
above.  In  letter  iii.  there  is  a  note  re- 
garding Lord  William  Lennox  of  the 
"  Bluss,"  written  five  days  before  this 
battle,  to  which  I  am,  from  what  he  told  me, 
able  to  add  certain  details.  He  said  that 
when  riding  at  his  regimental  races,  a  short 
time  before  the  battle,  he  broke  his  arm,  and 
lost  an  eye  ;  he  was  still  on  the  sick  list 
when  on  the  18th  he  rode  away  to  join  his 
staff  on  the  field.  At  the  moment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  being  killed — which  he 
saw — he  was  close  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  recognizing  him  with  his  head  and 
arm  bandaged,  exclaimed  :  "  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?  Go  back  at  once ! "  and 
sent  him  off  the  field  ;  the  result  being,  to 
his  lasting  disappointment,  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  roll  of  "  Waterloo 
men."  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

"THE  ICE  SAINTS"  (11  S.  xi.  451;  xii. 
18). — A  friend,  who  has  lived  in  Heidelberg 
for  many  years,  tells  me  that  in  those 
parts  the  Germans  speak  of  St.  Boniface, 
St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Servatius  as  '  die  drei 
bosen  Heiligen,"  and  greatly  fear  the  frosts 
which  so  often  come  about  mid-May.  There 
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is  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  told  his 
gardener  to  bring  out  the  orange  plants  from 
the  hothouses,  and  still  insisted,  though  the 
gardener  objected  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  wait  till  St.  Servatius  should  be 
over.  The  plants  were  caught  by  the  frost 
in  the  open,  and  all  died.  M.  D.  H. 

'  L' INTERMEDIATE  '  :      COMTE    AXEL    VON 

SCHWERING  (US.  xi.  504).— Would  it  be  of 
interest  to  point  out  that  there  is,  or  was,  a 
Count  Ax3l  von  Schwerin  ?  The  paragraph 
concerning  him  in  the  '  Graf.  Taschenbuch,' 
1912,  is  as  follows  :— 

"2.  Axel  Rudiger,  b.  Weilburg  24  Sept.,  1879, 
Fkherr.  auf  Schwerinsburg  mit  Wusseken,  Sarnow 
und  Wendfeld,  Kr.  Anklam,  Erbkiichenm .  von 
Altvorpommern,  Kgl.  preuss.  Referendar  a  D.  und 
Lt.  der  Res.  des  Kiir.-Rgts.  Nr.  2  [Schwerinsburg]." 

Another  with  the  Christian  name  Axel  is 
Hans  Axel  Tammo,  born  Berlin  19  May, 
1847,  Hon.  Dr.  Phil. 

Both  were  living  when  the  1912  'Taschen- 
buch '  was  being  prepared.  LEO  C. 

AGNES,  DAUGHTER  OF  Louis  VII.  (11  S. 
xii.  29). — Louis  VII.,  by  his  third  wife,  Alix 
de  Champagne,  fifth  daughter  of  Thibaud  IV., 
called  le  Grand,  comte  palatin  de  Cham- 
pagne, had  three  children,  viz.,  Philip,  who 
succeeded  him  as  King  of  France,  and  two 
daughters,  Alix  and  Agnes.  When  only 
8  years  old  Agnes  was  (1179)  betrothed 
to  Alexis  Comnenus,  called  the  Young,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Manuel.  She  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  on  Sunday,  2  March,  1180.  After 
the  death  of  Alexis  [II.],  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus married  her,  he  having  had  Alexis 
strangled  and  having  usurped  the  empire. 
After  his  violent  death  in  1185  Agnes,  a 
widow  for  the  second  time  at  the  age  of  14 
(or  possibly  15),  remained  at  the  Court  of 
Constantinople.  There  were  no  children  by 
this  marriage,  nor,  of  course,  were  there  any 
by  the  first.  After  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, Theodorus  Branas,  a  great  Greek 
lord,  entitled  Lord  of  Adrianople  and  of 
Didymotique  (i.e.,  Didymoteichos,  now 
Demotica),  married  her.  Alberic  relates  in 
his  chronicle  of  the  year  1204  and  1205  that, 
after  having  maintained  her  (probably 
entretenu  should  be  translated  by  another 
word)  for  some  time,  Theodorus  married  her, 
and  had  by  her  one  daughter,  who  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Nargeau  de  Tocy,  Guardian 
(Bail=?  Baile)  or  Regent  of  the  empire  of 
Constantinople.  See  '  Histoire  Genealogique 
et  Chronologique  de  la  Maison  Royale  de 
France,'  &c.,  by  le  Pere  Anselme,  &c.,  third 
edition,  Paris,  1726-33,  i.  77.  This  Nargeau 


(or  Nargeaud)  de  Tocy  became  the  [first  of 
the  Seigneurs  de  la  Terza.  See  ibid.,  vii.  737. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  name  of  this  daughter  of 
Louis  VII.,  and  as  to  her  offspring.  Betham, 
in  his  *  Genealogical  Tables,'  1795,  Table  139, 
calls  her  Ann,  and  credits  her  with  a 
son,  John,  by  Andronicus.  In  Table  254 
he  calls  her  Anne  or  Agnes,  recording  her 
first  and  third  marriages  only,  and  naming 
her  third  husband  (therein  given  as  hersecond) 
Theodoric,  Lord  of  Adrianople.  Lavoisne, 
in  his  'Complete  Genealogical. ..  .Atlas,' 
third  edition,  1822,  map  No.  39,  calls  her 
Agnes  only,  and  gives  the  three  marriages, 
but  erroneously  calls  the  second  husband  An- 
dronicus II.,  whereas  he  was  Andronicus  I.  ; 
while  Gibbon  writes  :  "  He  [Andronicus]  had 
contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice, 
or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lewis  VII  of  France, 
and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius."  See- 
'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/ 
chap,  xlviii.,  near  the  end,  1820  edition, 
vol.  ix.  p.  108.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

At  the  age  of  7  Agnes  became  the  child- 
bride  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  II.,  Comnenus, 
aged  10.  '  See  Finlay,  '  Hist,  of  Greece,'  iii. 
196.  Finlay  gives  references  to  Nicetas  and 
to  William  of  Tyre,  who  saw  the  ceremony 
at  Constantinople,  March,  1178.  After 
Alexius's  murder  in  1183,  his  child-widow 
was  compelled  to  marry  Andronicus  I.  In 
Meyer's  '  Conversations  -  Lexicon  '  (1840), 
under  Agnes  (2),  it  is  said  that  after  An- 
dronicus's  death  she  remained  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  at  the  end  of  a  widowhood  of 
twenty  years  married  the  Governor  of 
Adrianople,  Theodore  Branas.  No  authority 
is  quoted  for  this  statement. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  and  ST.  S  WITHIN  thanked  for 
replies.] 

PARISH  REGISTERS  (11  S.  xi.  397,  501).— 
Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Wake  came  to  Fritchley, 
near  Crich,  some  fifteen  years  ago  or  so,  I 
think  from  Cockermouth.  His  death  took 
place  at  Fritchley  not  long  ago,  but  I  cannot 
be  exact  as  to  the  date.  He  was  a  book- 
dealer  and  antiquary,  and  issued  many 
neatly  written  catalogues  illustrated  by  pen 
cuts,  which  he  sent  out  to  customers  aiter 
they  had  been  lithographically  printed  by 
Bemrose  of  Derby,  and  one  such,  "  No.  40O 
(31  N.S.)  7th  mo.  07,"  is  now  before  me. 
At  the  corner  of  the  last  page — 8 — is  a  rural 
sketch  showing  a  church,  probably  that  of 
Crich,  with  a  tree  above  a  slab  on  which  is- 

H     T     WAKE     FRITCHLEY.     DERBY.        He 
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Quakerish  in  dress  and  general  appearance, 
and  he  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of 
Hereward  the  Wake,  the  last  of  the  English. 
He  once  called  to  see  me  at  Worksop,  but  I 
was  not  then  aware  who  ha  was.  The  late 
Robert  White  afterwaids  told  me.  Wake 
and  White  were  a  well-matched  pair. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56). —The  querist  writes 
of  priests  "  serving  voluntarily  as  com- 
batants," and  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  the  gallant  French  priests  now  fighting  in 
their  country's  cause  "  cannot  be  included 
in  his  list  because  "  they  are  all  conscripts." 
Whether  they  are  all  conscripts  or  not  I  do 
not  know,  but  that  enormous  numbers  of 
them  are  "  serving  voluntarily  "  is  certain. 
Many  who  were  past  the  military  age 
volunteered,  and  are  now  in  the  fighting  line. 

H.  K.  H. 

JAMES  BROODEN,  M.P.  (11  S.  xii.  9). — 
Much  concerning  James  Brogden,  who  sat 
for  Launceston  from  1796  to  1832,  including 
the  date  of  his  death  (24  July,  1842),  is  given 
at  7  S.  xii.  409,  473.  To  the  information 
then  supplied  I  would  add  a  few  points. 

His  first  and  most  exciting  election  was 
noted  in  The  Times  of  24  May  and  6  June, 
1796,  though  a  far  more  interesting  reference 
is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Pitt,  then  Prime 
Minister,  from  Downing  Street,  10  Sept., 
1795,  to  George  Rose,  his  most  trusted 
election  manager,  which  helped  to  bring 
about  the  contest.  Returned  as  a  "  Foxite," 
Brogden  adhered  to  his  allegiance  for  several 
years,  and  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  a 
Whig  minority  on  31  March,  1802,  upon  a 
question  affecting  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
in  which  Launceston  was  situate,  with  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Erskine  ('  Parliamentary 
History,'  vol.  xxxvi.  f.  413)  ;  but  he  fol- 
lowed his  political  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  into  the  Tory  camp,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  made  Chairman  of 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  this  change  of  side  he  was  pilloried  in 
'  The  New  Tory  Guide,'  under  date  1816-17, 
being  twice  referred  to  as  "  Mr.  Brog  "  and 
as  a  political  "  rat  "  (pp.  28,  170),  and  each 
time  as  a  member  of  "  The  Rat  Club,"  an 
imaginary  association  of  ex- Whigs.  Singu- 
larly enough,  he  was  not  mentioned  in 
'  Links  of  the  Lower  House,'  published  by 
John  M.  Cobbett  in  1821,  and  full  of  savage 
Radical  attacks  on  Tory  members,  including 
two  of  his  colleagues,  Jonathan  Raine  and 
.Pownall  Bastard  Pellew  (afterwards  second 


Viscount  Exmouth),  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  joint  representation  of  Launceston  and 
iNewport  ;  and  this  comparative  immunity 
from  satire  was  continued  to  him  in  'A 
Full  View  of  the  Commons,'  a  work  of  the 
same  year,  violently  attacking  "  the 
Boroughmongers."  To-day,  however,  it  is 
of  more  significance  to  recall  that  Brogden, 
as  Chairman  of  Committees,  took  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1816  a  Bill  affecting 
"  Napoleon  Buonaparte  "  (sic  in  orig.),  care- 
fully referred  to  as  "  N.  Buonapart6  "  in  the 
margin  ('Commons*  Journals,'  vol.  Ixxi. 
p.  267).  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

"  THE    TALLEST    ONE-PIECE    FLAGSTAFF  IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  "  (11  S.  ix.  7,  94,  254). 
—  The  following  is  from  The  Nottingham 
Guardian  of  1  June,  1915  :  — 

"FLAGSTAFF  216  FEET  LONG.  —  The  longest 
flagstaff  produced  in  British  Columbia  is  being; 
forwarded  to  Great  Britain  as  a  present  from  Jthe 
Provincial  Government,  and  will  be  placed  in  Kew 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  tree  from  which  it  was 
made  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  fir  pine,  and  the 
staff,  which  is  216  ft.  in  length,  is  without  flaw  or 
defect. 

"  In  its  original  state  the  stick  was  5  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  butt  and  14  in.  in  diameter  at  the- 
top,  and  perfectly  straight.  Dressed  into  shape, 
the  staff  has  a  diameter  of  32  in.  square  at  the  butt 
for  a  distance  of  16  ft.  For  the  next  100  ft.  it  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  for  the  last  100  ft.  it  is 
round.  The  upper  200ft.  is  a  gentle  taper  from*. 
32  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

DR.  LTJZZATO  (US.  xi.  380).—  Dr.  Isaac 
Broyde  of  New  York,  in  his  biography  of 
Ephraim  (ben  Raphael)  Luzzato  (Luzzatto) 
in  the  '  Jewish  Encyclopedia,'  states  that 
he  was  born  at  San  Daniele,  Friuli,  in  1729, 
and  died  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1792  ; 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Padua,. 
graduating  in  1751.  He  settled  in  London, 
in  1763,  where  he  was  appointed  physician. 
in  the  hospital  of  the  Sephardi  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese)  Jews.  In  1792  he  left  London 
and  died  on  his  way  to  Italy.  He  was  a 
highly  gifted  Hebrew  poet,  and  during  his 
residence  in  London  published 


"  Londini  :  Excudebant  G.  Richardson  &  S.- 
Clark. MDCCLXVI."  4to,  iii-xi  +  87pp.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  Oriental  Department  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  reissued  in  the 
same  form  and  by  the  same  publishers  in 
1768.  His  kinsman,  Samuel  David  Luz- 
zatto,  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  Joseph  Almanzi,  Padoue,  1864,. 
states  that  only  100  copies  were  printed  of 
the  1768  edition.  Meyer  Roest,  in  the 
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Catalog  IDDH  JV3,  Amsterdam,  Frederik 
jMuller,  1868,  No.  106,  notes  the  1768  as  the 
tfirst  edition,  which  is  incorrect,  and  that  only 
100  copies  were  issued.  An  imperfect  edition 
•was  published  in  Berlin  in  1796  under  the 

title  of  ?TW  ?1p  ;  and  under  its  original 
title  it  again  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1839. 
'The  author's  portrait  is  to  be  found  in 
rthe  '  Gallery  of  Hebrew  Poets,'  London, 
Greenberg  &  Co.,  80,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
{n.d.).  On  the  margin  under  the  portrait 
dt  is  stated  that  he  was  born  at  St.  Daniele, 
•Italy,  in  1736,  and  that  he  died  at  Lusanna, 
:Belg.,  in  1801.  The  Luzzattos  were  a 
;famiiy  of  eminent  Italian  scholars  whose 
-:genealogy  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first 
2ia]f  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ISBAEL  SOLOMONS. 

DR.  AIXEN,  OBIIT  1579  (11  S.  x.  109,  297, 
:.3-00 ). — Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a  Jesuit  Dr.  Allen 
•about  this  time,  but  that  he  certainly  was 
not  the  man  for  whom  I  am  searching. 

Father  Pollen  writes  as  follows  :— 

"Father  Nathaniel  Sofcwellus  (vere  Bacon)  in  his 
-'Catalogus  Primorum  Patrum  '  (Stony hurst  MSS., 
in.  53)  writes  (about  1640  or  so) : 

"  '  Rodolphus  Alanus,  Londinensis,  annorum  28, 
admissus  Lugduni  1576  (Catalogus  Avenionse  anno 
1587).    Legerat  tune  ille  casus  conscientise,  et  iam 
"Theologiam  Seholasticam  docebat  A venionse. ' 

"Father  Southwell  (  =  Bacon)  was  the  Secretary 
-to  the  whole  Society,  and  thus  had  access  to  all 
the  official  papers  at  an  early  date/' 

Father  Southwell  thus  bears  witness 
that  one  Ralph  Allen,  of  the  diocese  of 
Xondon,  aged  28,  was  admitted  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Lyons  in  1576,  being 
then  already  a  priest  and  a  lecturer  in 
moral  theology,  and  that  in  1587  he  was 
teaching  dogmatic  theology  at  Avignon, 
and  so  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  D.D. 

As  in  Bridge  water's  '  Concert  atio  '  (1588) 
lie  is  stated  to  have  died  in  exile,  he  must 
have  died  at  Avignon  in  1587  or  1588.  He 
•  entered  the  English  College  at  Douay  in 
1572,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1575, 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  being 
sent  to  England  that  same  year  ;  but  as 
he  was  alive  in  1587  he  is  evidently  not 
the  man  I  want,  though  at  the  first  refer- 
ence I  maintained  the  contrary. 

There  was,  however,  a  Roger  Allen,  whom 
Bridgewater  records  to  have  died  in  txile 
in  or  before  1588.  He  was  a  M.A.,  and  of 
"the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  ordained 
sub-deacon  and  deacon  in  1575  and  priest 
In  1578,  in  which  vear  he  is  stated  to  have 
ireturned  to  England. 


Roger  Allen  may  well  have  been  the  Dr. 
Allen,  priest,  who  is  said  to  have  landed  at 
Bilbao  with  James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgibbon 
in  August,  1578,  coming  from  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Roger  Allen,  M.A.,  was  ever  a  D.D.,  or  aM.D., 
or  a  Jesuit,  and  Hooker  states  that  the  Dr. 
Allen  who  died  on  3  Oct.,  1579,  at  Monaster- 
anenagh  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Jesuit. 

As  I  have  stated  at  the  first  reference, 
both  Froude  and  Mr.  Bagwell  think  that 
Dr.  Allen  was  an  Englishman ;  and  Hooker 
is  a  most  untrustworthy  chronicler.  So 
perhaps  it  may  be  shown  that  Roger  Allen 
is  the  person  in  question.  I  should  be  very 
grateful  for  any  light  on  the  identity  of  this 
Dr.  Allen.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
Roger  has  been  confused  with  Ralph,  as 
these  men  were  already  confused  in  the 
Douay  Diaries. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"  HEBE  WE  COME  GATHERING  NUTS  AND 
MAY"  (11  S.  xi.  493).— B.  C.  S.  mixes  two 
distinct  games  :  '  Nuts  i'  May  '  and  '  Here 
comes  Three  Dukes  a-Ridin',  O.'  In  the  first 
game  I  was  taught  to  say  "  knots  of  may," 
but  all  'the  players  sang  "  nuts  in  May  "  as 
they  went  out  to  pull  the  blossoming  boughs 
from  the  hedges  as  soon  as  the  may  was  out 
enough.  The  long  boughs  were  twisted 
into  bows  or  knots,  and  then  the  children  ran 
back  to  the  village.  In  Mid-Derbyshire  to 
sing, 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May 

On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning, 

as  they  waved  the  bows  or  knots  over  their 
heads," was  suitable  enough,  for  when  may- 
blossom  came  out  the  mornings  were  mostly 
frosty  and  cold,  as  I  well  remember. 

The  other  game,  'Here  comes  Three 
Dukes,'  was  played  very  differently,  and 
later  in  the  year.  The  biggest  girl  among 
the  players  was  the  mother,  and  "  three 
dukes "*  come  to  ask  her  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  mother  sat  on  a  tuft  or  a 
stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  formed  up 
in  a  row  before  her  with  their  hands  joined, 
and,  moving  a  few  steps  backwards  and 
forwards,  sang  : — 

Here  comes  three  dukes  a-riding,  0  ! 
The  Mother :  Pray,  what  is  your  good  will,  sir  ? 
Reply :  Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding,  0  ! 
With  a  ransy  tansy  turby  so  ! 

The  Mother :  Pray,  what  is  your  good  will,  sir  ? 
Reply :  We  come  to  court  your  daughter  Jane, 

With  a  ransy  tansy  tee. 

The  Mother :  You  look  so  black  and  so  brown,  sir  1 
No  !  with  a  ransy  tansy  tee. 
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The  dukes  persist,  and  offer  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  and 

We  will  give  you  anything 
All  for  a  pretty  girl. 

In  the  end  the  mother  relents,  or  is 
bribed  ;  a  lad  and  a  lass  are  invited  from  the 
row  and  stand  together,  the  rest  making  a 
ring  round  them.  The  boy  and  girl  kiss, 
while  all  dance  round  them  singing,  "  Now 
you  are  married,  you  must  obey." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield,  Worksop. 

Your  correspondent  is  evidently  thinking 
of  the  well-known  singing  game  "  Here  we 
come  gathering  nuts  in  MajV  which  goes 
to  the  tune  of  the  still  better- known  "  Round 
the  mulberry  bush."  Some  children  begin 
it  at  the  second  verse  : — 

Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding, 
With  a  ransom  tansom  toby  ; 

and  the  dukes  are  told, 

My  daughter  Jane  she  is  too  young 
To  listen  to  your  nattering  tongue. 

No  doubt  the  words  differ  in  different 
localities,  but  they  usually  describe  quite 
impossible  conditions,  such  as  nuts  in  May, 
the  mulberry  bush,  &c. 

American  children  have  a  game  in  which 
they  sing  about  "  Lager  wine,"  a  quite 
unknown  product.  H.  BROWN. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  RIMING 
VERSES  (11  S.  iv.  168,  233,  278,  375,  418,  517  ; 
v.  34  ;  x.  267,  393  ;  xi.  306,  436).— In  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry,  or  General 
Armory,'  by  John  and  John  Bernard  Burke, 
third  edition,  1844,  third  page  of  sign,  e, 
otherwise  ninth  page  after  p.  xxvi,  is  a  poem 
headed  '  The  Royal  Ensigns  deduced  metri- 
cally from  the  Northmen,  or  Normans.  . .  .to 
the  union  with  Scotia,  or  Scotland,'  &c. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  heraldry  and  history. 
The  first  stanza  is  : — 

The  Norman  standard  and  the  shield, 

That  Norman  WILLIAM  wore, 
Two  golden  leopards  on  a  field, 

Of  royal  ruby  bore. 

The  last  two  of  the  thirty-six  stanzas 
are  : —  ,-:-: 

Then  shout,  ye  lieges  great  and  brave, 

From  Dover  to  Dundee ; 
Oh  may  the  union  banner  wave 

O'er  nations  yet  to  be. 

And  where  it  waves  may  free  born  man 

Pursue  his  righteous  way, 
Extending  o'er  a  world's  wide  span 

The  mind's  unshackled  sway. 

The  poem  is  signed  "  R.  R.,"  and  is  said 
to  have  been  "  found  in  the  bureau  of  an 


Amateur  Herald  of  some  consideration  in 
his  own  times." 

R.  R.  appears  to  have  been  an  uncom- 
promising Orangeman,  as  he  writes  of 
William  III.  :— 

At  Limerick  for  faith  renown'd, 
For  mercy  at  Glencoe. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

PRICE  :  ROBINS  :  BULKELEY  :  KIRKMAN 
(US.  xii.  9).— The  branch  of  the  Bulkeleys 
to  which  (Col.)  Philip  Bulkeley  belonged  was 
that  of  the  Bulkeleys  of  Bulkeley,  later 
known  as  the  Bulkeleys  of  Stanlow,  co. 
Stafford,  which  estate  came  into  the  family 
through  the  marriage  of  Ralph  Bulkeley, 
ninth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the 
family,  Robert  Bulkeley,  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Bulkeley  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

A  very  full  pedigree  of  the  family  is 
recorded  in  Burke' s  '  Landed  Gentry,'  ed. 
1846,  p.  46,  Sup.,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer 
your  correspondent,  as  it  would  take  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space  to  record 
Philip's  lineage  in  full  in  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  If,  however,  this  work  is  not 
available,  and  MR.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE  would 
like  to  have  the  whole  of  the  direct  line 
to  Philip  Bulkeley  (and  to  Sir  Richard, 
second  baronet,  for  they  were  kinsmen),  I 
should  be  pleased,  on  hearing  from  him  to 
that  effect,  to  copy  it  and  send  it  to  him. 

The  fourth  in  direct  line  from  the  above- 
named  Robert  was  another  Robert,  who 
was  of  Eaton,  and  was  Sheriff  of  Cheshire 
in  1309.  He  was  the  common  ancestor  of 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  second  baronet — 
concerning  whom  I  have,  through  your 
courtesy,  already  supplied  some  informa- 
tion (see  ante,  p.  52),  to  which  I  might  add 
that  he  has  a  place  in  '  D.N.B.,'  vol.  vii. 
p.  233 — and  of  Philip  Bulkeley,  respecting 
whose  identity  your  correspondent  in- 
quires at  the  above  reference.  The  latter 
was,  through  Robert's  eldest  son,  Robert 
Bulkeley  of  Eaton,  Sheriff  of  Cheshire 
1341,  fourteenth  in  direct  descent  from 
Robert,  Sheriff  of  Cheshire  1309;  whilst 
the  former  was,  through  Robert's  second 
son,  Richard,  eighth  in  descent  from  the 
Sheriff  of  1309. 

Of  Philip  Bulkeley's  great-great-grand- 
father, Arthur  Bulkeley  of  Stanlow,  who 
died  1614,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  he  who 

"  commenced  a  family  diary  containing  the  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  &c.,  of  his  family,  and  also  a 
record  of  the  other  principal  events  in  his  family, 
which  has  been  continued  by  every  succeeding 
representative  down  to  the  present  day'  [».e., 
c.  1845]. 
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If  this  is  so,  it  is  doubtless  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  representative  of 
the  family. 

Philip  is  described  as  of  London  and  cf 
Huntley  Hall,  to  which  property  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
James,  s.p. 

I  may  mention  that  Burke  calls  Philip's 
daughter,  who  married  N.  Kirkman  of 
Hales  Hall,  Augusta,  but  your  correspondent 
has,  doubtless,  evidence  to  prove  that 
Burke,  in  this  instance,  is  in  error. 

FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 
8,  Lansdowne  Road,  East  Croydon. 

CAPTURE  OF  TRINCOMALEE  (11  S.  xii.  28). — 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  Black 
Watch  could  have  been  at  this  undertaking, 
as  the  1st  Battalion  was  in  America  at  the 
time,  and  the  2nd  only  embarked  for  India 
on  21  Jan.,  1781 — while  Trincomalee  was 
taken  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  See 
'  Records  and  Badges  of  the  British  Army,' 
pp.  549,  550.  The  article  on  Sir  Hector 
Munro  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  gives  no  particulars 
whatever,  while  Fortescue  only  says  : — 

"The  fleet  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1782,  to 
Ceylon,  with  about  500  Volunteers  and  Sepoys, 
who  stormed  the  forts  of  Trincomalee  on  the  5th." 
— See  '  History  of  the  British  Army,'  iii.  464. 

T.  F.  D. 

Sir  Hector  Munro  was  not  present  at  the 
capture  of  this  fort  in  January,  1782.  The 
capture  was  effected  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  and  the  men  of  the  fleet  under  his 
command.  About  500  Madras  Sepoys,  who 
were  volunteers  from  four  different  Madras 
battalions,  accompanied  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  a  small  detachment  of  Madras 
artillery  to  the  number  of  30.  After  the 
capture  of  the  Trincomalee  fort  and  Fort 
Osnaburgh,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  re-embarked 
his  seamen  and  marines,  and  left  the  forts 
in  charge  of  the  Madras  troops.  In  March 
this  small  garrison  was  reinforced  by  200 
Madras  Sepoy  infantry,  (JO  Europeans  of 
the  Madras  Veteran  establishment,  and  50 
men  of  the  Madras  artillery,  European 
and  native.  The  garrison  was  further 
strengthened  in  July  by  the  arrival  from 
Madras  of  200  men  of  H.M.'s  78th  Regiment, 
under  Capt.  Hay  Macdowall.  In  August  the 
French  Admiral  Suffren,  with  a  superior 
force,  appeared  before  the  place,  and  the 
British  garrison  had  to  capitulate. 

The  42nd  Regiment  was  not  in  Madras  at 
this  period.  The  Scotch  regiments  in  the 
pay  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1781  were 
the  73rd,  78th,  and  79th.  FRANK  PENNY. 


"Two  RAZES  OF  GINGER"'  (11  S.  xii.  6). 
— In  the  excellent  Languedocien  glossary 
by  Abbe  de  Sauvage,  reprinted  in  1821  at 
Alais,  I  find  no  mention  of  the  word  ras  with 
the  meaning  of  bushel,  which  is  implied  from 
Mistral's  '  Tresor.'  However,  under  res  or 
rest  I  find  the  following  notice  : — 

"  Res,  rest :  une  tresse,  une  corde,  ou  un'ehapelet 
d'ognons,  ou  d'aulx  ;  les  aulx,  ou  les  ognons  y  sqnt 
attaches  par  la  fane  tressee  avec  du  glui  ou  paille- 
longue ;  ils  sont  attaches  sur  deux  riles  jumelles 
qui  tiennent  ensemble.  La  tresse  pu  corde  d'ognons. 
approche  de  la  torche  de  Paris,  oil  Ton  vend 
Fognon  a  la  torche,  a  la  glane,  ou  botte,  et  au» 
boisseau.  fies  ou  reM  est  1'abrege  du  latin  rest  is  f 
corde,  en  espagnol  ristra.  Pline  a  dans  ce  sens- 
restis  alliorum,  une  corde  oucordee  d'aulx.  II  y  a, 
25  ognons  attaches  sur  deux  rangs  a  une  double- 
tresse,  et  douze  de  ces  tresses  jumelles  font  oe 
qu'on  appelle  une  balle." 

Res,  rest  =  a  string  of  onions  or  garlic- 
bulbs  ;  the  bulbs  are  bound  thereto  by  the 
leaves  plaited  with  straw  in  twin  rows.  This 
string  is  akin  to  the  torche  of  Paris,  where 
onions  are  sold  by  the  torche  (or  glanes),  or 
bundle  or  bushel.  "  Res  or  rest  is  a  contraction 
from  the  Latin  restis,  rope,  in  Spanish  ristra- 
Pliny  writes  with  the  same  meaning  restis? 
alliorum=a>  string  of  garlic.  There  are- 
twenty-five  onions  bound  in  twin  rows  to  a 
double  string,  and  twelve  such  twin  string? 
make  up  what  is  called  a  bale. 

BON  A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 

"  Rase  ginger  " — as  I  have  known  the  word 
USed — is  simply  the  root  ginger  sold  by  grocers, 
and  druggists — brown  or  white.  At  the- 
time  when  country  folk  made  herb  and 
ginger  beers,  rase  ginger  was  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients.  The  rase  was 
pounded  before  being  added  to  the  brew* 
The  name  was  applied  to  it  both  when 
whole  and  when  grated  through  a  grater.. 
I  was  often  when  a  lad  sent  to  the  village 
shop  for  rase  (that  is,  root  ginger)  ;  in  fact,, 
there  was  no  other  kind  sold.  Powdered 
or  ground  ginger  was  then  not  to  be  had.. 
The  act  of  grating  was  to  "rase"  it,  i.e.,. 
pound  it  on  paper  with  a  flat  or  "  sad  "  iron- 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

ORIGIN  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (11  S.  xiL 
28). — 1.  Until  "Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,'r 
is  discovered  in  the  text  of  some  writer,  the 
most  satisfactory  provisional  solution  would 
be  to  regard  the  saying  as  formed  from  the-' 
words  of  Vegetius,  'Epitoma  Rei  Militaris,' 
lib.  iii.  prol.,  "  Igitur  qui  desiderat  pacemr 
preeparet  bellum."  Examples  enough  could 
be  given  from  the  seventeenth  century  of 
mottoes  and  impresses  being  confessedly 
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formed  by  moulding  or  modifying  quotations 
from  classical  authors. 

A  similar  thought  to  that  of  the  present 
say-ing,  besides  occurring,  as  SLEUTH-HOUND 
says,  in  Dion  Chrysostom,  is  found  in 
Livy,  vi.  18,  7,  "  Ostendite  modo  bellum 
pacem  habebitis,"  and  in  Publilius  Syrus, 
465, 
Prospicere  in  pacem  oportet,  quod  bellum  iuvet. 

2.  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  —  Suetonius,  '  Divus 
lulius,'  37,  says  that  an  inscription  with 
these  words  was  carried  in  Caesar's  Pontic 
triumph.  But  the  earliest  passage  in  litera- 
ture where  the  Latin  words  occur  appears 
to  be  in  the  elder  Seneca's  '  Suasoriae,'  ii.  22, 
""  ne  insolens  barbarus  dicat  :  '  ueni,  uidi, 


Biichmann,  who  quotes  the  above,  suggests 
that  Caesar's  remark  may  be  an  adaptation 
of  a  proverb  given  by  Apostolius,  xii.  58  : 
vO  Kocrpos  cr/o/v?/,  6  ftios  Trdpo&os'    ?}X^e 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


'  EXCERPTA  LEGATIONUM  '  (11  S.  xii.  30).  — 
An  encyclopaedic  series  of  extracts  from 
•Greek  historians  was  compiled  in  the  tenth 
-century  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  VII.,  Porphyrogenitus.  The  collection 
•consisted  of  fifty-three  volumes  ;  four  of 
these  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less 
imperfect  state,  and  depending  in  each  case 
on  a  single  MS.  The  codex  that  contained 
the  '  De  Legationibus  '  (Hepi  Hpeo-ySewi/) 
perished  by  fire  at  the  Escurial  in  1671.  A 
new  edition  of  the  He/oi  Hp&r/S&ov  (part  i., 
'  Excerpt  a  de  legationibus  Romanorum  ad 
gentes  '  ;  part  ii.,  '  Excerpta  de  legationibus 
gentium  ad  Romanes')  appeared  at  Berlin 
.in  1903  as  vol.  i.  of  '  Excerpta  Historica  iussu 
Imp.  Constantini  Porphyrogeniti  confecta,' 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  de  Boor,  the 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  who 
had  been  engaged  over  twenty  years  in  the 
design  of  this  complete  edition  of  the  '  Ex- 
•cerpta.'  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

OLD  CITY  RATE-  BOOKS  (11  S.  ix.  68).— 
The  bulk  of  the  old  City  rate  -  books  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  City  of  London  (Union 
of  Parishes)  Act,  1907,  and  are  preserved  in 
the  Valuation  and  Rating  Department  of 
the  Guildhall.  Some  of  the  books  had  been 
sent  in  to  the  Library  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  consequently  search  has  at  present 
to  be  made  in  the  two  departments,  some- 
what inconveniently. 

Several  parishes  possessed  rate  -books 
•dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 


century,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  is  included  among  these. 
From  the  extreme  lateness  of  such  books  as 
pertain  to  this  parish  in  the  custody  of  the 
Corporation,  however,  the  suspicion  arises 
that  the  earlier  books  have  not  been  sent  in. 
And  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed 
that  other  records  of  this  class  still  remain 
in  parochial  custodv,  notwithstanding  the 
Act. 

A  really  complete  gathering  together  of 
these  and  other  old  parish  records  of  the 
City,  already  possessed  in  considerable 
number  by  the  Guildhall  Library,  and  the 
issue  of  a  printed  catalogue,  would  be  a 
useful  work. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  in  connexion  with 
St.  Giles's  that  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
1570-80,  and  1596-1608,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  12,222). 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

HOLCROFT  OF  VALE   ROYAL   (4  S.   vi.   472  ; 

11  S.  x.  130,  175).— The  first  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft  had  a  house  in  the  City  c.  1547,  as 
appears  from  an  entry  in  the  record  of  an 
assessment  cf  the  second  portion  of  the  sub- 
sidy of  37  Hen.  VIII.  In  the  parish  of 
SS.  Anne  and  Agnes  is  mention  of  "  Sir 
Thomas  Holcroft,  assessed  in  landys  &  ffees 
at  C11,  to  pay  x11."  (See  my  *  Chronicle,' 
paragraph  67,  p.  16.) 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  with  St.  John  Zachary, 
Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

'  REVELATIONS  OF  PETER  BROWN  '(US.  xii. 
30).— 

"  The  Revelations  I  of  I  Peter  Brown  |  Poet  and 
Peripatetic  |  found  in  his  black  box  |  by  j  Jonathan 
Freke  Slingsby  |  (John  Francis  Waller)  London  | 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &.  Galpin  |  Ludgate  hill,  and  596, 
Broadway,  New  York  I  Dublin,  M'Glashan  &  Gill, 
50,  Up.  Sackville  Sfc." 

The  above  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  title- 
page  of  the  work  which  is  the  subject  of 
MR.  ROBERT  RAYNER'S  inquiry.  There  is 
no  date  on  the  title-page,  but  the  preface  is 
dated  June,  1870. 

The  contents  of  the  little  book  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Magdalena. 

2.  Isabel  Clare. 

3.  Win  and  Wear. 

4.  The  Knight  of  the  darter. 

5.  St.  John's  of  Shottesbrooke. 

I  knew  John  Francis  Waller  well  in  my 
youth  ;  he  was  Registrar  to  the  Rolls  Court 
in  Ireland,  and  connected  with  numerous 
literary  societies  in  Dublin.  He  died  in 
London  in  1894,  and  there  is  a  full  account  of 
his  life  and  works  in  the  '  JD.N.B.'  vol.  lix. 
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pp.  129-30.  It  is  there  stated  that  '  The 
Revelations  of  Peter  Brown '  was  pub- 
lished in  1872.  I  have  a  strong  impression 
on  my  mind  that  the  book  has  been  reprinted 
within  the  last  ten  years.  L.  A.  W. 

Dublin. 

The  full  title  of  Ihis  is  '  The  Eevelations 
of  Peter  Brown,  Poet  and  Peripatetic,'  by 
John  Francis  Waller,  LL.D.,  Dublin,  1872. 
Copy  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

JOHN  F.  WELDRICK. 

12,  Booterstown  Avenue,  co.  Dublin. 

ANSTRUTHER,  FIFE  (11  S.  xi.  188,  288,  368, 
479).  —  The  literary  interest  of  this  place, 
whose  name,  I  believe,  is  pronounced  locally 
as  Enster,  centres  in  the  grand  burlesque 
'  Anster  Fair,'  by  Prof.  Tennant.  One 
edition  has  a  remarkable  blunder  in  a  foot- 
note. The  editor  (no  St.  Andrews  man,  let 
us  hope)  wonders  that  a  certain  striking 
simile  had  not  previously  been  used  in 
poetry.  The  striking  simile  (sun  reflected  on 
a  ceiling  from  water)  is,  of  course,  used  by 
Virgil. 

The  quotation  from  '  Maggie  Lauder '  at 
the  second  reference  ought  to  read  "gaun" 
— or  rather  "  ga'in  " — "  to  Fife,"  not  "in 
Fife "  ;  hence  the  comic  debate  as  to 
whether  Maggie  or  the  piper  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  when  they  met  so 
merrily.  J.  K. 

South  Africa. 

PEGLER  AND  HETTY  PEGLER'S  TUMP  (11 
S.  xii.  9).— Dr.  Thurnam  states,  in  No.  44  of 
The  Archaeological  Journal,  that  there  is  a 
tablet  in  the  church  of  Uley,  in  which  parish 
this  fine  three-chambered  tumulus  is  situate, 
to  Henry  Peglar  of  that  place,  gent.,  and 
also  to  Hester  his  wife,  1695. 

The  idea  that  the  tump  took  its  name 
from  this  lady  did  not  recommend  itself  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons.  In  '  Our  British 
Ancestors  :  Who  and  What  were  They  ?  '  he 
writes  : — 

"  We  do  not  find  that  the  property  where  this 
tumulus  exists  had  ever  been  the  property  of  the 
Peglars  ;  but  had  it  been  so,  might  not  the  Peglars, 
which  is  a  very  common  Gloucestershire  name, 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  tump,  and  not 
the  tump  from  them  ?" 

In  defence  of  his  favourite  theory  that 
nearly  every  Gloucestersnire  place-name  can 
be  traced  to  Hebrew  etymons  he  suggests 
nnn,  "  heat,"  "  fire,"  for  Hetty,  and 
continues  :  "  Hetty  Peglar's  Tump  is  in  the 
parish  of  Uley,  a  name  entirely  suggestive  of 
sacrificial  observances — npV,  to  raise  up 
on  high." 


These  derivations  would,  I  fear,  have- 
brought  down  the  sledge-hammer  of  the  late 
Prof.  Skeat,  but  it  is  almost  cruel  to  shatter 
the  illusion,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  spot  more  fitted  for  religious  observances 
than  the  old  tump  with  its  magnificent  view 
of  Gloucestershire  hills  and  vales,  the  Severn 
sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales  in  the 
distance.  Robert  Hall,  the  eminent  Dis- 
senter, is  said  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees^ 
there  and  thanked  God  for  the  sight. 

Pegler  is  doubtless  still  a  common  name 
in  the  county.  Several  families  who  bore  it 
lived,  I  remember,  at  Dursley,  Cam,  and 
near  Bristol.  CHARLES^  GILLMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

WILLIAM  BORROWS,  M.A.  (11  S.  xi.  471  r. 
xii.  35). — There  is  recorded,  at  p.  135,  in  the- 
'  Chronicles  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby/ 
by  J.  C.  Cox  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  that 
a  monument  in  black-and-white  marble  i& 
erected  in  that  church  to  the  memory  of  the- 
Rev.  William  Borrows,.  M.A.,  who  died 
3  April,  1852,  aged  70  years.  Possibly  some 
Derby  reader  may  be  able  to  say  more 
definitely  if  the  drawing  relates  to  this-, 
particular  monument. 

RICHARD  LAWS  ON. 

Urmston. 

MRS.  JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE,  NEE  HOPKINS 
(11  S.  xii.  30). — She  must  have  married 
William  Brereton,  apparently  at  Bath,  on 
some  date  between  1  May  and  8  Oct.,  1778 — 
according  to  the  playbills.  In  that  year  he- 
would  have  been  37  years  of  age  and  she  22.. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ORIGIN  OF  '  OMNE  BENE  '  (11  S.  xi.  280,. 
389,  477  ;  xii.  38).—"  Domum  rediendi  "  is 
sung  instead  of  "  Libros  deponendi."  The 
wording  of  my  first  query,,  unfortunately,, 
gives  the  impression  that  "  domum  re- 
diendi "  belongs  to  a  different  stanza. 

MR.  WAINE WRIGHT  suggests  "  redeundi,"' 
but  in  all  ages  schoolboys  have  preferred' 
canine  Latin.  I  should  further  like  to  agree 
with  his  interesting  theory  that  '  Dulce 
Domum  '  was  an  offshoot  from  '  Omne 
Bene,'  but  more  references  are  surely 
necessary. 

The  chorus  to  the  song  here  I  thought  too 
foolish  to  mention;  but  perhaps  it  ought  to 
go  with  the  rest  : — 

Where  was  Moses  when  the  light  went  out  ? 
Where  was  he,  and  what  was  he -about? 
Tell  me,  little  man, 
Tell  me  if  you  can, 

Where  was  Moses  when  the  light  went  out  ? 
H.  E.  CRANE.. 
Kingswood  School,  Bath* 
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ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWABK  (11  S.  xii.  27). 
— In  reply  to  this  query  I  refer  MB. 
A.  STANTON  WHITFIELD  to  *  N.  &  Q.,'  6  S. 
iv.  107,  231,  278,  where  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  in  detail. 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 


A  Neiv  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 
Edited  by  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray.— -Trin k — 
Turn-down.  (Vol.  X. )  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
6*.) 

WE  regret  the  reason — a  long  and  serious  illness — 
which  prevented  Sir  James  Murray  from  com- 
pleting the  letter  T  in  this  issue  ;  nevertheless, 
the  section  with  which  he  has  presented  us  is  of 
extraordinary  interest,  showing  the  wonderful 
resourcefulness  of  man,  the  word-user,  giving 
admirable  instances  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
words,  of  the  frequent  triumph  of  the  figurative 
over  the  concrete  use  in  popular  speech,  and  of 
the  survival  in  dialects  only  of  words  with  an 
ancient  history. 

The  section  of  the  '  New  English  Dictionary  ' 
under  review,  '  Trink — Turn-down,'  contains, 
says  the  Prefatory  Note,  3,937  words  as  against 
282  recorded  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
Johnson's  work.  As  a  monument  of  human 
industry  the  '  Dictionary  '  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  productions  of  modern  literature. 
Its  bulk  comes  from  its  catholicity  and  from  its 
elaboration ;  it  accepts  modern  dressmakers' 
French,  like  "  trotteur  "  skirt,  and  treats  "turn  " 
and  its  combinations  under  286  sense-divisions. 
It  might  be  more  easy  to  consult,  though  not 
necessarily  to  compile,  had  the  original  scheme 
favoured  a  simpler  treatment.  The  unleisured 
reader  quails  at  the  first  sight  of  an  article  of  the 
dimensions  of  "  turn,"  fearing  not  to  be  able  to 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees  ;  it  is  to  the  leisured 
scholar,  troubled  by  the  occurrence  of  rare  and 
ancient  words  and  expressions,  that  each  new  part 
of  the  '  Dictionary  '  appears  as  an  unexampled 
boon. 

The  size  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  enormously 
increased  by  the  quantity  of  illustrative  quota- 
tions employed,  numbering  in  this  instance 
14,375  as  against  1,490  recorded  in  the  '  Century.' 
These  are  usually  chosen  with  great  skill,  though 
they  may  represent,  a  thought  too  exhaustively, 
the  modern  newspaper  press.  The  literary  flavour 
of  certain  articles  might  have  been  increased  by 
the  selection  of  better-known  or  classical  instances 
of  the  word  in  question.  "  Trump,"  for  instance, 
seems  to  call  for  the  absent  '  Mrs.  Battle  on 
Whist,'  "  She  saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of 
the  trump  by  the  turn  of  the  card.  W7hy  not  one 
suit  always  trumps?"  The  White  Knight's  many 
.admirers  may  regret  that  he  has  no  place  under 
'"tumble"  to  illustrate  his  remarkable  feats 
behind  "  The  Looking  -  Glass."  The  phrase 
"  Tumble-down  Dick,"  a  Cavalier  jibe  at  Richard 
Cromwell,  and,  incidentally,  the  name  of  an  old 
inn  in  Southwark,  might  have  illustrated  the 
attributive  use  of  "  tumble-down  "  ;  while  the 
name  of  Robin  Hood's  jolly  friar  makes  the  absence 
of  early  quotations  of  "  tuck,"  in  the  senses  either 


of  food  or  appetite,  a  disappointment.  Many  of 
the  articles,  however,  have  just  the  right  traditional 
or  natural  illustration.  "  Turn  again,  Whitting- 
ton,"  is  inevitable,  so  is  "  Trip  it  as  we  goe." 
A  curious  point  of  the  article  on  "  tuft-hunting  " 
shows  Thackeray's  partiality  for  this  and  kindred 
words. 

"  Tumbrel  "  is  an  article  of  very  great  interest,, 
the  word  surviving  still,  as  is  shown  by  a  quotation 
in  the  Essex  dialect.  Nothing  is  said  under  sense  1 
to  clear  up  the  question  of  the  nature  of  this  in- 
strument of  punishment  in  early  times.  What 
is  common,  however,  to  the  construction  of  both 
tumbrel  in  the  sense  of  "  cart,"  and  tumbrel  in 
the  sense  of  ducking-stool,  is  wheels,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  well-known  London 
representation  of  the  fraudulent  mediaeval  baker, 
the  culprit  who  has  the  tell-tale  loaf  hanging  round 
his  neck  is  being  dragged  by  horses.  Exposure 
of  an  evildoer  in  a  cart  was  a  common  primitive 
device  in  the  Middle  Ages.  How  the  culprit's 
hands  and  feet  were  confined  is  not  clear,  but  that 
there  was  some  confinement  of  the  kind  is  here 
shown  by  the  quotation  from  Elyot  (1538)  :  "  a 
tumbrelle,  wherein  menne  be  punysshed,  hauyng 
their  heedes  and  fete  put  into  it."  Nevertheless, 
Fabyan  (1494)  maintains  a  distinction  between  the 

tumbrell  and  pillory:    "Syr  Hughe punysshed 

the  bakers  for  lacke  of  syze  by  the  torn  ber ell,  where 
before  tymes  they  were  punysshed  by  the  pyllery." 
Sir  James  records  the  interesting  fact  that  there  is 
no  record  in  French  of  its  use  in  punishment,  but 
English  readers  will  best  recall  the  "cart"  sense 
of  the  word  in  connexion  with  the  executions  at 
the  French  Revolution,  when,  according  to  the 
'Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  "six  tumbrels"  carried  "  the- 
day's  wine  to  La  Guillotine." 

An  admirable  article  is  that  on  "  tulip,"  showing 
the  first  use  of  the  word  by  Busbek,  the  Emperor's 
ambassador  (c.  1554),  on  the  way  from  Adri- 
anople  to  Constantinople,  where  "  ingens  ubique 
florum  copia  offerebatur,  narcissorum . .  .  .et  eorum 
quos  Turcas  tulipan  vocant."  The  later  history 
of  the  flower  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  quotation- 
from  Tennyson's  'Gardener's  Daughter,'  "a 
Dutch  love  for  tulips."  Sir  James  has  been  less 
fortunate  in  securing  early  instances  of  "  Trivium," 
with  the  mediaeval  meaning  of  "  the  lower  division 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  comprising  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic,"  though  the  adjective  "trivial," 
"  belonging  to  the  Trivium,"  occurs  as  early  as 
1432-50.  Early  instances  of  "  troubadour " 
and  "  trouvere  "  seem  to  be  hard  to  come  by  ; 
while  the  date  of  the  first  illustration  of  "  trope," 
"  a  phrase .  .  .  .introduced  into  some  part  of  the  text 
of  the  mass,"  is  1846.  "  Trope r,"  "a  book  of 
tropes,"  on  the  contrary,  is  found  as  early  as  1073. 
The  disappointingly  late  first  quotation  for 
"  trunk-hose,"  dated  1637,  records  that  these 
garments  were  already  out  of  fashion.  Surely, 
too,  an  earlier  quotation  for  "  tubercle-bacillus  " 
could  have  been  found  than  the  mention,  dated 
1891,  in  the  '  Century  Dictionary.' 

The  coining  of  an  unsatisfactory  word  and  its 
abandonment  is  shown  in  "  tuism,"  as  opposed 
to  egoism.  "  Troke,"  with  the  meaning  of  "  to 
fail,"  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  but  only 
survives  in  dialect  :  "A  cow  is  said  to  truck 
when  her  milk  fails." 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  at  our 
disposal  to  exhaust  a  thousandth  part  of  the  good 
things  Sir  James  has  put  before  us. 
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ENGRAVINGS    AND    BOOKS    ON    ART. 

IN  the  way  of  Engravings,  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  the  catalogues  before  us  is  a 
Collection  of  207  examples  of  the  Little  Masters, 
which  Messrs.  Sotheran  (v.  their  No.  758)  acquired 
and  sold  two  years  ago,  and  have  now  repurchased. 
It  was  made  by  the  late  W.  J.  Lottie,  Chaplain 
at  the  Savoy,  and  has  for  a  principal  feature  a 
fine  set  of  works  by  the  brothers  Beham.  No 
doubt  it  is  more  difficult  to  take  pleasure  in  German 
work  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  perhaps  these 
-early  productions— from  which  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation  have  not  eliminated  a 
certain  mediaeval  quality— are  as  easy  to  enjoy 
as  anything  German  can  be.  The  collection  is 
offered  for  3807. 

Messrs.  Leighton's  '  Early  Printed  Books 
contains  a  good  deal  of  the  highest  interest  in 
the  way  of  engravings.  We  may  mention  that 
the  student  will  find  described  there  work  by 
Diirer  Holbein,  Burgkmair,  the  Cranachs,  Woen- 
sam,  DeUberti,  Da  Vinci,  Salviati,  and  many  others. 

English  engraving  is  represented  most  fully 
In  Messrs.  Rimell's  Catalogue  No.  239,  which 
-details  a  part  of  their  collection  of  engraved 
British  portraits.  We  may  notice  J.  Watsons 
«  Marquis  of  Granby  '  (Reynolds),  81.  18s.  6cZ.  ; 
Cousins's  '  Maria  Lister  '  (Newton),  61.  6s.,  and 

•  Keble  '    (Richmond),  47.   4s.  ;  Valentine   Green's 
'Lady  Caroline   Howard'    (Reynolds),  231.,    and 
•*  David     Garrick'     (Gainsborough),     157.     15s.; 
March's  '  Mrs.  Hartley '  (Reynolds),  201. ;  Corbutt  s 

•  Lord  Howe,'  251.,  and  '  Sir  William  Howe,'  237. ; 
and  Osborne's  'Mrs.  Jordan'  (Romney),  177.  5s. 

'There  is  a  pleasant  little  set  of  portraits  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  including  a  mezzotint  by  R.  Tompson 
after  Lely,  in  first  state  before  all  letters,  427. 

In  Messrs.  Leighton's  '  Early  Printed  Books,' 
again  are  several  works  which  deal  with  art, 
architecture,  and  allied  topics.  Thus  they  have 
Vice's  '  Le  Imagini  delle  Donne  Auguste  ....Venice, 
1557  (47.  4s.)  ;  a  number  of  copies  of  editions  of 
Tagliente's  work  on  calligraphy,  of  which  we  may 
mention  a  sixteenth  -  century  Venetian  edition 
in  a  fine  binding,  351.  ;  three  or  four  copies  of 
Vitruviiis,  '  De  Architettura ' ;  and  De  Paganim's 
'  Divina  Proportioned  by  Lucas  Patiolus,  with 
cuts  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  two  copies,  of  which 
the  better  costs  181. 

Messrs.  Maggs's  Catalogue  338 — devoted  to 
First  Editions  and  Association  Books — includes  a 
good  number  of  items  of  which  the  interest  is 

.artistic.     Aubrey  B ear dsley's  work,  and  that  of 

•  -"  Phiz,"  Leech,  Doyle,  and  Randolph  Caldecott, 
are  represented  by  very  interesting  items.  The 
Cruikshank  collection  runs  to  near  a  hundred 
items,  and  includes  an  Egan's  '  Life  in  London  ' 
(427.  10s.),  an  '  English  Spy  '  (821.  10s.),  and  a 
COPT  of  Maxwell's  '  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 
in  1798  *  (107.  10s.).  There  are  also  two  good 
Bewicks,  '  The  History  of  British  Birds  '  (117.  11s.) 
and  the  'Works'  (307.). 

A  catalogue  worth  looking  through  from  the 

^point  of  view  of  our  subject  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Hill,  who  have  several  works  at  moderate  prices 

•  on  Heraldry,  Ancient  Monuments,  Numismatics, 
&c.     We    noticed    here    a    copy    of    Garner    and 
Stratton's    '  Domestic    Architecture    of    England 
during  the  Tudor  Period'   (67.   6s.),  and  one  of 
Sotheby's  'Principia  Typographica  '    (87.  8s.),   as 

-well  as  Dora's  '  (Euvres  de  Rabelais  '  (37.  15s.). 


Messrs.  Sotheran  describe  a  good  set  of  Mrs. 
Jameson's  works — all  first  editions — bound  by 
Riviere,  to  be  had  for  157. ;  and  we  noted  in  the 
same  catalogue  Ogilby's  'Entertainment  of.... 
Charles  II.  in  his  Passage. . .  .to  his  Coronation,' 
with  Hollar's  folding  plates  of  the  procession  and 
Loggan's  plates  of  the  triumphal  arches.  The 
imprint  is  that  of  Marriot  &  Dring  instead  of 
the  more  usual  Roycroft,  97. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  Tunbridge  Wells  has  a  catalogue 
of  nearly  500  items  describing  Books  on  Art  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  works  on  Calligraphy 
are  curious  and  interesting,  and  we  particularly 
noted  the  fine  Album  Call igraphique  of  St.  Victor, 
which  is  not  dear  at  57.  15s.  A  collection  of 
'  Ornemens  Rocailles,'  by  different  authors, 
should  also  be  useful  (67.  6s.).  There  are  several 
works  on  individual  painters,  of  which  perhaps 
the  best  is,'  L'OBuvre  de  Rembrandt,'  by  M.  Charles 
Blanc,  published  at  Paris  in  1880  (47.  15s.). 

Our  next  article  will  relate  to  books  of  Travel 
and  Sport. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  '  NOTES  AND  QUERIES.' 

OUR  appeal  has  brought  us  from  a  number  of 
correspondents  not  only  expressions  of  appreciation 
and  sympathy  which  have  deeply  gratified  us,  but 
also  several  suggestions  and  generous  offers  of  help. 
As  soon  as  the  situation  has  at  all  become  clear, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  decision, 
we  will  again  lay  the  matter  before  our  readers. 
Meanwhile,  we  hasten  to  tender  our  friends  our 
very  cordial  thanks. 


MR.  CECIL  CLARKE  writes:  — 

"Permit,  by  your  courtesy,  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  those  numerous  correspondents  who  have 
so  exhaustively  replied  to  my  query  '  London 
Bridge  is  broken  down.'  (See  11  S.  xi.  401,  461, 
478;  xii.  38.)  The  answers  have  been  read  with 
much  appreciation  by  others  as  well  as  by 
myself." 

tas  to  <K0msp0ntonts, 


To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements   and    Business    Letters    to    "The    Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  . 
Lane,  E.G. 

O  S.  BEARE.—  "I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see" 
will  be  found  in  Longfellow's  '  Works  '—among 
translations  from  the  German.  There  are  two  moi  e 
stanzas. 

MR.  E.  C.  FINLAY  (San  Francisco).—  Forwarded. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY   TRAVEL 
IN   EUROPE. 

(See  ante,  pp.  42,  63.) 

THE  journey  from  Germany  to  Italy  was 
frequently  made  on  horseback.  According 
to  Fuller,  it  was  better  for  young  people's 
morals  if  they  never  made  the  journey  at  all. 
"  Mr.  Ascham,"  he  writes,  "  did  thank 
God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy, 
wherein  he  saw  in  one  city  (Venice)  more 
liberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years."  That  some  of  our  gentry 
had  gone  thither  and  returned  hence  without 
infection  he  more  praised  God's  Providence 
than,  their  own  adventure.11  Italy  was 
clearly  no  place  for  youth  and  innocence. 
Still,  if  the  traveller,  youthful  or  otherwise, 
elected  to  proceed  it  was  cheaper  to  do  it 
on  horseback,  and  to  purchase  his  horse  in 
Germany  and  sell  it  again  in  Italy,  where 
good  horses  were  scarce.b  The  roads  from 
Vienna  or  Augsburg  to  Padua  were  good. 
Ed.  Browne  travelled  on  horseback  alone 
from  Vienna  to  Venice  and  back  again  in 
1669,  and  found  the  journey  the  quietest  he 


"  Puller,     '  Holy  Jand    Prophane    State,'     ed. 
Nichols,  1841,  150. 

11  Moryson,  '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  iii.  466. 


had  ever  made.  The  accommodation  at 
the  inns  was  good  and  the  charges  easy,  and 
he  had  no  trouble  with  bills  of  health,  or  any 
inconveniences  at  all.*  As  we  have  seen, 
the  journey  could  be  made  by  stage  coach. 
All  roads  'led  to  Padua.  From  Lyons  Sir 
John  Reresby  travelled  thither  by  messenger,15 
a  term  which  came  to  be  applied  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  to  the  horse-owner  or  carrier 
who  contracted  for  the  cost  of  the  journey, 
including  lodging  and  diet,  tolls,  &c.,  at  a 
certain  rate.  This  method  had  its  advan- 
tages (though  the  messengers  had  no  very 
good  reputation),  as  it  saved  the  traveller 
from  extortion  and  bargaining,  and  enabled 
him  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  his  travels.  The  travelling  was 
mostly  on  horses  or  mules,  or,  in 
Northern  Italy,  by  boat.c  Coaches  were 
not  much  in  use  except  in  the  cities. 
Post-horses  were  to  be  hired  in  every  town, 
and  if  the  traveller  found  the  rate  high,  he 
could  inquire  for  "a  post-horse  of  return," 
namely,  a  horse  hired  to  a  certain  place,  which 
would  have  to  return  without  a  rider  if  no  one 
used  it.  These  were  to  be  had  at  lower  rates.'1 
From  Bologna  you  could,  by  dint  of  a  little 
contriving,  procure  a  return  horse  to  Rome 
for  six  or  eight  crowns,  as  well  as  a  man  to 
travel  with  you  to  bear  the  charges  of  the 
horse  and  yourself,  so  that  all  you  had  to 
do  was  "  to  eat  and  drink  and  sit  up  and 
light,"  and  if  the  horse  tired  by  the  way, 
the  owner  was  bound  to  provide  another.6 

In  Northern  Italy  the  waterways  were 
largely  used  for  passenger  traffic.  It  was 
possible  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Turin  to 
Venicef  by  boat  along  the  Po,  finishing 
the  journey  along  the  Adige  to  Chiozzia  by 
means  of  an  artificial  canal  which  linked 
up  the  two  rivers.^  Between  Padua  and 
Venice  a  passage  boat,  covered  with  arched 
hatches,  and  drawn  by  a  horse,  went  daily 
along  the  Brenta.h  The  company  was 
mixed,  but  pleasant.  It  was  a  common 

tt  El.  Browne,  '  Travels  '  (1687),  88. 

b  '  Travels  '  (1904),  35. 

c  Ed.  Browne,  '  Travels  '  (1687),  222. 

d  Moryson,  '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  iii.  473. 

c  '  A  True  Description  of  what  is  most  worthy  to 
be  seen  in  Italy '  ('  Harl.  Misc. ,'  v.  9 ).  This  account 
is  not  dated,  but  from  internal  evidence  it  was 
certainly  written  before  Evelyn  visited  Italy. 

f  Coryat,  'Crudities'  (1905),  i.  230.  R. 
Lassels, '  Voyage  of  Italy  '  (1670),  i.  72. 

«  Evelyn's  '  Diary  '  (Globe  ed.),  117.  Ed. 
Browne's  '  Travels  '  (1687),  190. 

h  Moryson,  'Itinerary'  (1908),  i.  159.  Ed. 
Browne's  '  Travels,'  194.  Evelyn's  '  Diary  ' 
(Globe  ed.),  122.  Evelyn  notes  the  excellent 
lock  system  in  use  here. 
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saying  that  the  boat  would  sink  if  it  did  not 
carry  a  monk,  a  student,  and  a  courtesan.11 
There  was  a  service  of  boats  between  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  along  the  Reno,  a  distance  of 
35  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  no  fewer  than 
nine  locks  or  sluices  had  to  be  negotiated.1' 
A  boat  went  weekly  from  Ferrara  to  Venice,0 
and  from  Mantua  to  Ferrara  every  night/1 

Bridges  were  scarce  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  even  when  they  existed  many  travellers 
preferred  to  ford.  Below  Turin  there  was 
no  bridge  across  the  Po  except  a  wooden 
one  at  Ferrara,6  but  both  the  Adige  and 
the  Po  were  crossed  at  certain  places  by 
floating  rafts  capable  of  carrying  15  or  20 
horses,  which  were  worked  by  means  of  ropes 
stretched  across  the  river.f  Between  Mantua 
and  Parma  Edward  Browne  crossed  the  Po 
on  a  raft  or  ferry  of  this  kind,  which  he 
describes  as  running  on  a  line  and  pulley, 
and  so  contrived  that  the  current  carried  it 
across.^  An  instance  of  the  difficulties  of 
fording  the  rivers  when  they  were  in  flood 
is  given  by  Ed.  Browne  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  from  Parma  to  Sistra,  en  route  for 
Genoa,  in  1665.  The  plague  was  reported 
to  be  in  the  Milanese  States,  and  he  had  to 
miss  Piacenza  in  order  to  avoid  quarantine, 
and  to  travel  along  the  river  Taro  by  mule. 
This  river,  which  winds  and  turns  between 
the  hills,  he  crossed  no  fewer  than  40  times, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  mule  slipped  in  a  hole 
and  nearly  drowned  one  of  the  party .h  The 
question  of  quarantine  was  a  serious  one  for 
travellers  in  hot  countries.  No  one  was 
admitted  anywhere  out  of  an  infected  area 
without  40  days'  confinement  in  a  pest- 
house  ;*  and,  if  any  one  died  on  the  last  day, 
the  traveller  had  to  stay  a  further  period  of 
40  days.  Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
plague,  a  bill  of  health  had  to  be  obtained 
from  the  proper  authorities  when  leaving  a 
town,  and  produced  at  the  next  stopping- 
place  before  the  traveller  could  be  admitted.' 
Ed.  Browne  got  caught  at  Toulon,  and  had 
to  spend  a  day  and  a  half  in  quarantine, 
where  he  was  interested,  to  witness  the 
various  smoking  and  cleansing  processes 


»  Moryson,  '  Itinerary  '  (1908),  i.  159. 
b  Evelyn's  '  Diary  '  (Globe  ed.),  116. 

0  Moryson,  1. 196.  Reresby, '  Travels '  (1904),  86. 
Letter,  Ed.  Browne,  Sir  Thos.  Browne's  'Works' 
(1835),  i.  90. 

d  Bates,  '  Touring  in  1600,'  85. 

e  Id. 

f  Montaigne, 'Travels '(1903), ii.  19, 20;  iii.  188. 

*  'Travels  '  (1687),  218. 

h  Ed.  Browne's  '  Travels  '  (1687),  220  ;  Letter, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  '  Works  '  (1835),  i.  99. 

1  Reresby,  '  Travels  '  (1904),  34. 

J  Id.,  50.*    Montaigne,  '  Travels  '  (1903),  ii.  1. 


which  were  then  in  use,  but  by  a  little 
judicious  wire-pulling  he  managed  to  get 
away.a 

The  Italian  innkeepers'  touts,  sometimes 
the  innkeepers  themselves,  would  meet  the 
traveller  as  far  as  seven  or  eight  leagues 
outside  the  town  and  wrangle  for  his  body.1' 
The  inns  were  not  so  good  as  in  Germany,0 
and  to  prevent  extortion  it  was  wise  to  agree 
then  and  there  how  much  you  were  to  pay, 
or  dine  al  paste  by  the  ordinary/1  In  Rome 
the  authorities  took  the  travellers'  interests 
very  seriously.  All  inns  and  taverns  had  to 
display  a  list  of  prices,'  so  that  the  traveller 
might  know  what  he  had  to  pay ;  and  any 
innkeeper  found  "  couzening  "  a  guest  was 
fined.e  The  beds  were  not  always  clean, 
and  Reresby  preferred  to  lie  on  forms  or 
tables  to  protect  himself  from  vermin  which 
swarmed  in  the  bedsteads,  while  Montaigne 
had  his  bed  made  up  on  the  table.f  The 
rooms  were  more  or  less  empty  of  furni- 
ture, and  were  provided  with  large  paper 
windows,^  with  shutters,  which  one  could, 
open  freely.  Glass  was  very  rarely  used.h 
The  better  sort  of  people  used  a  kind  of 
mosquito  net  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and 
before  they  went  to  bed  in  the  hot  weather 
warming-pans,  filled  with  snow,  were  laid 
between  the  sheets.1  A  favourite  drink 
with  travellers  was  syrup  of  lemons,  or  wine 
cooled  with  ice  or  snow,  which  was  preserved 
in  cellars  and  sold  in  the  streets.'  Ed. 
Browne  speaks  of  drinking  frozen  juleps, 
which  he  dissolved  with  the  heat  of  his 
hands.k  At  meals  it  was  customary  in  the 
hot  weather  to  have  a  fan  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  overhead,  worked  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a  string.1 

In  Italy  the  traveller  was  searched  at  the 
gate  of  each  town,  and  every  day  carried 

a  Letter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  '  Works  * 
(1835),  i.  100. 

b  Montaigne,  '  Travels  '  (1903),  ii.  41. 

c  Id.,  ii.  9. 

d  Reresby,  '  Travels  '  (1904),  89. 

e  R.  Lassels,  '  Voyage  of  Italy  '  (1670),  ii.  253. 

f  Reresby,  '  Travels  '  (1904),  89.  Mon- 
taigne, '  Travels  '  (1903),  iii.  101. 

f  Ed.  Browne,  '  Travels  '  (1687),  87. 

h  Montaigne,  '  Travels,'  ii.  49  ;  iii.  51.  Burton, 
'Anat.  Mel.,'ii.  76. 

1  Ed.  Browne,  Letter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
'Works'  (1835),  i.  101.  (He  also  notes  the  absence 
of  glass.) 

J  Reresby,  'Travels'  (1904),  88.  Montaigne, 
'Travels'  (1903),  iii.  104.  Evelyn,  '  Diary  ^ 
(Globe  ed.),  128. 

k  '  Travels  '  (1687),  178.  Letter,  Sir  Thos. 
Browne's  'Works  '  (1835),  i.  100. 

1  Ed.  Browne,  Letter,  i.  101  ;  '  Travels  ' 
(1687),  178.  Burton, '  Anat,  Mel.,'  ii.  76. 
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him  over  some  boundary  or  other  where 
tolls  and  baggage  dues  had  to  be  paid. 
Edward  Browne  writes  from  Rome  that  he 
was  afraid  to  buy  much  there  because  he 
would  be  searched  so  often  before  he  came 
to  Venice.a  At  Florence  even  a  man's 
clothes  were  taxed  if  they  had  not  been 
worn.b  There  were  several  ways  of  evading 
the  Customs.  One  was  to  send  a  companion 
on  ahead  who  was  a  "  practicus  "  to  tackle 
the  Customs  officers  outside  the  town.  He 
was  to  say  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  company 
of  students  who  were  wearied  with  travelling, 
and  was  presently  to  place  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  Customs  officer's  hand  and  speak 
somewhat  boldly  to  him,  and  the  company 
would  then  be  allowed  to  pass.c  Indeed, 
"  bestow  to  drink  "  seems  to  have  been  a 
golden  rule  in  Italy.  If  this  was  done 
sufficiently  liberally,  and  the  traveller  could 
persuade  the  authorities  that  he  was  a  student, 
the  Customs,  and,  indeed,  any  travelling 
difficulties,  were  not  hard  to  overcome. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  about  Ed. 
Browne  in  these  notes,  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  remark  that  on  his  way  home  in 
1669,  after  a  lengthy  tour  on  the  Continent, 
he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Heligoland,  then  a 
dependency  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein/1  He 
describes  it  as  a  small  island  having  some 
2,000  inhabitants,  with  a  fleet  of  six  or  seven 
fishing  vessels,  and  subsisting  mainly  on  its 
lobster  trade  with  England.  Germany  as  a 
whole  impressed  him  very  favourably.  He 
found  the  people  martial,  and  averse  from 
a  trading  course  of  life.  The  country  he 
describes  as  a  great  hive  of  men,  fruitful  and 
full  of  children,  and  not  exhausted  by  sea, 
colonies  sent  forth,  or  by  peopling  American 
countries.  German  ideals  have  changed 
in  250  years.  If  Edward  Browne  could 
renew  his  travels  and  revisit  the  places  he 
describes,  one  might  apply  to  him  his  own 
quotation  from  a  learned  author  "  long 
since,"  that  if 

"Ariovistus,  Civilis,  and  those  old  famous  men 
•ot  Germany  should  revive  in  their  Country  again, 
-and  look  up  to  Heaven,  beholding  the  Constella- 
tions of  the  Bears  and  other  Stars,  they  might 
probably  acknowledge  that  these  were  the  same 
^Stars  which  they  were  wont  to  behold  ;  but  if  they 
should  look  downward  and  well  view  the  face  of 
ill  things,  they  would  imagine  themselves  to  be  in 
a  new  World,  and  never  acknowledge  this  to  have 
oeen  their  Country."0 

MALCOLM   LETTS. 

a  Letter,     Sir     Thomas      Browne's     '  Works  ' 

b  Reresby,  'Travels  '  (1904),  81. 
c  'Harl.  Miso.,'  v.  13. 

'Travels'  (1687),  177. 
e  Id.,  17i>. 


THE  TARTANS  OF  THE  SCOTS  TBEWSED 
REGIMENTS. — No  book  I  have  seen  details 
the  tartans  used  by  those  Scots  regiments 
which  wear  trews.  Even  the  official  '  Dress 
Regulations  for  the  Officers  of  the  Army  ' 
simply  speaks  of  "  tartan  of  the  authorized 
pattern."  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  write  round  to  all  the  regiments  concerned. 
I  think  readers  may  like  to  have  the  facts 
at  a  glance  : — 

Regiment        Faciny*       Tartan  Headgear 

Cameronians        Green     Douglas  Chako 

H.L.I.  Buff        Mackenzie      Chako 

K.O.S.B.  Blue        Leslie  Kilmarnock 

Royal  Scots          Blue     {Hung^fc}    Kilmarnock 

Royal  Scots      1   Blue       Sutherland     Busby 

Fusiliers  j 

The  officers  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  wear  what 
is  known  as  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  tartan. 
A  double-page  three-colour  plate,  showing 
officers  of  all  the  Scots  regiments,  drawn  by- 
Frank  Dadd,  R.I.,  appeared  in  The  Graphic 
of  18  June,  1910.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

TRAFALGAR  BRIDGE. — Readers  of  N.  &  Q.' 
may  possibly  remember  that  inquiries  have 
bsen  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  belief  that  London  Bridge  was  at  one 
time  named,  or  proposed  to  be  named, 
Trafalgar  Bridge.  At  9  S.  i.  188  MR.  C.  E. 
CLARK  claimed  to  have  knowledge  that  this 
renaming  actually  took  place,  but  he  pro- 
duced no  evidence  at  the  time  to  support 
his  statement,  and  the  query  has  remained 
hitherto  unanswered.  In  the  absence  of 
any  more  definite  information,  the  following 
extract  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1817  may  be  of  some 
interest,  and  may  possibly  supply  an  answer 
to  the  question  : — 

MODEL  GALLERY. 

1010.  Design  for  the  iron  intended  East  London 
or  Bridge  of  Trafalgar  from  St.  Paul's,  Shadwell, 
Middlesex,  over  the  River  Thames,  to  St.  Mary, 
Rotherhithe,  "Surry,"  of  sufficient  altitude  tor 
shipping  to  sail  beneath.  Designed  on  the  principles 
of  tenacity  or  tension  ;  the  three  apertures  over  the 
river  to  be  320  feet  chord  each,  the  incline  of  plane 
on  each  shore  1,200  feet;  the  various  niches  of  the 
bridge  meant  for  the  reception  of  bronze  statues  ot 
those  naval  heroes  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  in 
the  ''pannels"  beneath  them,  metal  bas  reliefs  of 
our  principal  naval  engagements. 

R.  DODD. 

In  1820  Ralph  Dodd  was  advocating  the 
building  of  a  new  London  Bridge  of  iron  on 
his  "  principles  of  tenacity."  Like  the  idea 
of  1817,  the  scheme  fell  through,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  "  Trafalgar  Bridge  '" 
was  remembered  by  the  public  long  after 
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the  design  to  which  it  was  attached  was  for- 
gotten. In  1824,  when  the  new  London 
Bridge  was  commenced,  the  name  may  have 
been  revived,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence 
at  present  available.  J.  L.  D. 

Guildhall  Library. 

THE  RAWSTORNE  STREET  THEATRE, 
CLERKENWELL. — Some  years  ago  (I  cannot 
trace  the  reference)  the  identification  of  this 
theatre  was  sought,  but  the  late  J.  Duff- 
Brown,  then  local  librarian,  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  its  ever  having  existed.  In 
gathering  material  for  a  long  note  on  the 
minor  theatres  of  London,  I  have  met  with 
several  references  to  it.  Of  most  value  is  a 
paragraph  in  John  Bull  of  9  Sept.,  1822. 
The  Chief  Constable  at  Worship  Street  had 
visited  the  house,  and  found  it  was  fitted  up 
as  a  theatre,  plays  were  performed  on  a 
stage,  and  about  150  persons  were  present. 
The  defendant's  plea  was  that  no  money  was 
taken  at  the  door,  or  emoluments  derived 
from  the  performances,  which  were  provided 
for  his  friends  only.  The  magistrate  dis- 
missed the  case  with  a  caution,  as  an  audience 
of  150  suggested  it  was  something  more 
than  a  private  performance  for  friends. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

SIGNS  OF  OLD  LONDON.  (See  11  S.  i.  402, 
465;  ii.  64,  426;  iv.  226;  v.  4,  77,  286, 
416  ;  vi.  167,  266,  306.)— The  subjoined  list 
of  the  leading  traders,  &c.,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  compiled  from  the 
parish  registers  of  circa  1700,  may  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  interast  for  the  pages  of 
•N.  &  Q.'  :— 
Peter  Abbot,  watchman,  at  the  Clock  and  Dyall, 

Gutter  Lane. 
Caleb  Banfield,  shoemaker,  at  the  Crown  and  Boot, 

ditto. 
William  Birkes,  silkman,  at  the  Three  Anchors,  in 

Chepe. 
Samuel  Bourne,  goldsmith,  at  the  Queen's  Head, 

Gutter  Lane. 
James    Bradford,    cabinet  maker,  at  the   Angel, 

Goldsmiths'  Row. 
George  Burleigh,  at  the  Naked   Boy  and  Globe, 

Blowbladder  Street. 

Daniel  Chapman,  glover,  at  the  Blue  Ball,  Gold- 
smiths' Row. 
Edmond  Cooper,  gold-chain  maker,  at  the  Gold- 

chaine,  Old  Change. 
Isaac  Davenport,  silversmith,  at  the  Blackmore's 

Head,  Gutter  Lane. 
Richard    Davis,    grocer,    at    the   Leg   and    Star, 

Cheapside. 
Robert  Elmes,  coatseller,  at  the  Cherry  Tree,  in 

Jackanapes  Row. 

Richard  Hewetson,  at  the  Sun,  Foster  Lane. 
William  Leggatt,  coatseller,  at  the  Fox  and  Leg, 

Gutter  Lane. 
William  Luken,  silversmith,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  in 

Gutter  Lane. 


Nathaniel  Markes,  glover,  at  the  Glove,  in  Cheap- 
side. 

Thomas  Pangbourne,  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee  House,. 
Cheapside. 

Nathaniel  Ragdale,  goldsmith,  at  the  Golden 
Bottle,  in  Cheapside. 

John  Rolt'e,  laceman,  at  the  Black  Bull,  OldChange. 

Joseph  Saxton,  at  the  Sun,  over  against  the  Con- 
duit, in  Cheapside. 

John  Sleigh,  blacksmith,  at  the  Hammer,  Old 
Change. 

Joseph  Stennett,  at  the  Indian  Queen,  Gold- 
smiths' Row. 

"Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin  in  Cheap- 
side,  Milliner."* 

Thomas  Wade,  coatseller,  at  the  Half  Moon,  Gold- 
smiths' Row. 

Francis  West,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  Mitre 
and  Hat,  Cheapside. 

Where  the  occupation  is  not  given  it  may 
be  understood  that  it  is  omitted  in  the  MS. 
WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

HAIR  USED  IN  MAGIC. — In  his  '^Letters  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft  '  (Letter  VI.), 
Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  as  follows  about 
Dr.  John  Fian,  the  schoolmaster  at  Trenant, 
who  was  executed  with  others  for  an  attempt 
to  kill  by  magic  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  : 

ic  This  man  was  made  the  hero  of  the  whole  tale 
of  necromancy,  in  an  account  of  it  published  at 
London,  and  entitled  '  News  from  Scotland,'  which 
has  been  lately  reprinted  by  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  witchcrafts  were 
not  thought  sufficiently  horrible  by  the  editor  of 
this  tract,  without  adding  to  them  the  story  of  a 
philtre  being  applied  to  a  cow's  hair  instead  of  that 
of  the  young  woman  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and 
telling  how  the  animal  came  lowing  after  the 
sorcerer  to  his  schoolroom  door,  like  a  second 
Pasiphae,  the  original  of  which  charm  occurs  in  the 
story  of  Apuleius." 

Much  alike  to  this,  a  Japanese  description 
of  a  warlock's  discomfiture  is  briefly  given 
in  Ishida's  '  Ehon  Tasogarregusa,'  " Kyoto, 
1793.  Nagata,  a  samurai  resident  in  Yedo, 
had  to  wife  a  woman  both  wise  and  virtuous. 
It  fell  out  one  day  that  a  strange  yamabusM^ 
was  permitted  to  lodge  in  their  house  for  a 
single  night.  Absorbedly  fascinated  by  her 
exquisite  beauty,  he  invented  a  pretext, 
and  privately  asked  of  the  hostess  one  of  her 
hairs.  But  she  rightly  suspected  his  foul 
intention,  fetched  a  hair  from  the  stable, 
and  handed  it  to  him  as  her  own.  After  the 
nightfall,  totally  unapprised  of  this  im- 
position, the  yamabushi  secretly  manoeuvred 

*  This  reference  is  added  from  another  source. 

f  Yamabushis  formed  the  so-called  Shugen  Order, 
whose  creed  was  a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism.  They  used  to  wander  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  there  to  perform  their  mystic  services, 
their  main  professions  being  theosophy  and  magic. 
See  J.  Collin  de  Plancy,  *  Dictionnaire  infernal, 
Bruxelles,  1845,  p.  263,  s.r.  "  Jammabuxes." 
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his  black  art  over  that  hair,  when  the  mare 
from,  whose  tail  the  hostess  had  twitched  it 
broke  open  the  stable  door,  and  rushed  into 
his  apartment  quite  of  unawares.  And  let 
him  fly  in  this  or  that  direction  as  he  would, 
she  did  pursue  him  with  so  frenzied  gallops 
that  he  missed  his  footing  and  fell  down  in  a 
deep  well.  After  investigations  he  was  found 
to  be  a  notorious  malefactor  who  had  dis- 
honoured a  great  number  of  women  by 
working  enchantments  with  their  hairs. 

KUMAGUSU    MlNAKATA. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SIGNOB  ANTONIO  CACCIA. — I  have  a  draw- 
ing of  this  gentleman  by  Isaac  F.  Bird,  of 
Exeter.  There  is  a  note  on  it  to  the  effect 
that  Signor  Caccia  married  the  Hon.  Miss 
Lamb,  of  Dawlish,  the  niece  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. Can  any  reader  of  «N.  &  Q.'  give 
me  particulars  of  Signor  Caccia  —  when  he 
died,  and  if  he  left  any  issue  ? 

JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

ACILIUS.  —  Who  was  the  Acilius  to 
whom  the  following  lines  are  ascribed  in 
the  article  on  Epigrams  in  '  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  '  ? 

O  Bruscus,  cease  pur  aching  ears  to  vex 
With  thy  loud  railings  at  the  softer  sex  ! 
No  accusation  worse  than  this  could  be — 
That  once  a  woman  did  give  birth  to  thee. 

CHAKLES  LLEWELYN  DAVIES. 
14,  Barton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

EGYPTIAN  DEITY. — Among  the  monstrous 
shapes  of  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  there 
a  deity  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
combination  of  the  human  figure  with  that 
of  a  stork  or  a  stork-like  bird  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  if  there  is  any  such  representa- 
tion, where  a  picture  of  the  kind  may  be 
found.  JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[We  think  our  correspondent  must  have  in  mind 
Thoth,  who  has  the  head  of  an  ibis.  He  was  the 
god  of  letters  and  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  Budge's 
*  Gods  of  the  Egyptians '  contains  many  illustrations 
of  him.] 

'  JUSTICE,'  BY  SIB  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. — 
Where  is  this  painting  of  a  full-length  female 
figure  now  located  ?  A  plate  was  draw^n  by 
Josiah  Boydell,  and  published  by  John 
Boydell  in  Cheapside. 

J.  LANDFEAB  LUCAS. 


"  HOMO  BULLA." — A  cartellino  upon  the 
wall  bearing  the  words  "  Homo  Bulla " 
appears  in  pictures  of  the  Netherlandish 
School  representing  St.  Jerome  within  a 
room  in  contemplation,  or  engaged  on  his 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  These  pictures  are 
variously  attributed  to  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
Quentin  Matsys,and  Marinus  van  Roemers- 
wael.  One  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  another  in  that  of  the  Maharaja 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  theie  are  others. 
T  should  be  grateful  for  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  words,  which,  in  general  terms, 
explain  themselves.  M.  H.  S. 

BUCKHOBN,     THE     PBIZEFIGHTEB.  —  When 

did  this  celebrity,  whose  real  name  is  said 
to  have  been  John  Smith,  die  ?  If  the 
account  of  him  in  The  European  Magazine, 
xlvi.  249-54,  is  to  be  trusted,  the  event 
occurred  before  the  year  1804. 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

RlCHABD     HUMPHBIES,     PBIZEFIGHTEB. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  Richard 
Humphries  or  Humphrey,  the  prizefighter, 
whose  famous  battle  with  Daniel  Mendoza 
took  place  on  9  Jan.,  1788  ?  According  to 
his  biographers,  he  lived  for  many  years  after 
his  retirement  in  1790. 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

BlOGBAPHICAL  INFOBMATION  WANTED. 1 

should  be  glad  to  learn  any  information 
about  the  following  Wards  or  Wardes  who 
were  educated  at  Westminster  School : — 
(1)  Isaac  Ward,  a  native  of  Kent,  who 
graduated  B.A.  at  Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch., 
1572.  (2)  Michael  Ward,  who  was  elected 
head  into  College  at  Westminster,  1699,  and 
left  1701.  (3)  Richard  Warde,  a  native  of 
Kent,  who  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford  from 
Ch.  Ch.,  1570,  and  became  Rector  of 
Beddington,  Surrey,  1578.  (4)  Robert  Ward, 
a  native  of  Middlesex,  who  graduated 
M.A.  at  Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.,  1627,  and  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1631.  (5)  Thomas 
Ward,  who  graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge 
from  Trin.  Coll.,  1680.  (6)  Thomas  Ward, 
son  of  the  Ven.  Thomas  Ward,  Arch- 
deacon of  Wilts,  who  graduated  M.A.  at 
Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.,  1  Feb.,  1711-12. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

FITZWILLIAM  OF  MAPLETHOBPE. — Can  any 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Sir  John  FitzWilliam  of 
Maplethcrpe  and  Spro thorough,  who  died 
in  1470,  and  whose  daughter  Lucia  married 
Sir  William  de  Ryther,  of  Ryther,  co.  York  ? 
WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 
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BADGE. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
significance  of  a  metal  badge  or  device,  over 
two  inches  in  length,  consisting  of  two 
battleaxes  crossed  saltire-wise,  having  sus- 
pended from  the  intersection  an  open 
hand  pointing  downwards,  with  a  heart 
upon  the  extended  palm.  There  is  no 
engraving  or  lettering,  and  the  work  is 
modern.  W.  B.  H. 

A  THIBD  ALTERNATIVE. — Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
is  reported  to  have  said  somewhere  that 
Germany  must  either  win  this  war  or  go 
under  altogether  ;  "  there  is  no  third 
alternative."  But  is  there  ever  a  third  alter- 
native ?  I  find  that  the  '  N.E.D.'  gives 
under  this  word  : — 

"4.  Extended  to,  A  choice  between  more  than 
two  things ;  or  one  of  several  courses  which  may  be 
chosen  " ; 

and  quotes  the  following  instances  : — 

"  1848,  Mill, '  Pol.  Econ.,'  The  alternative  seemed 
to  be  either  death,  or  to  be  permanently  supported 
by  other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the 
economical  arrangements.  1857 »  Gladstone,  '  Oxf. 
Ess.,'  My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and 
last  of  these  alternatives." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

'  JEBROLD'S  WEEKLY  NEWS.'  — Where 
could  I  see  a  file  of  this  paper  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1851  ?  The  British  Museum 
Library  has  only  the  volume  for  1849. 

L.  L.  K. 

HERBS  THAT  CAUSE  ABORTION  IN  CATTLE. 
— Ante,  p.  395  under  the  heading  '  Goats 
with  Cattle,'  we  are  told  that  goats  "  are 
credited  with  eating  certain  herbs  on  a 
pasture  which  cause  abortion  in  cattle."  I 
would  again  ask  if  any  one  can  furnish  the 
names  of  these  "  certain  herbs." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  INSTITUTION, 
COWPER  STREET. — This  society  was  in  1856 
occupying  the  hall  and  part  of  the  building 
which  later  was  used  for  the  Middle  Class 
School  in  Cowper  Street,  City  Road.  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  some  additional 
data  to  define  the  period  of  its  activities. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

HERALDIC  QUERY. — I  want  to  find  the 
approximate  date  of  a  seventeenth-century 
sounding-board  in  the  church  of  Leonard 
Stanley,  Glos.  It  bears  a  quartered  shield 
with  Party  per  chevron  sa.  and  erm.,  in 
chief  two  boars'  heads  or,  for  Sandford,  and 
Party  per  fesse  gules  and  vert,  a  fesse  arg., 
inrchief  a  chevron  arg. 


Of  what  family  was  the  latter  the  arms  ? 
The  Sandfords  of  Leonard  Stanley  are  said 
to  have  married  into  the  families  of  Brydges, 
Yatt,  Partridge,  Drew,  and  Phillips  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  C.  S. 

PUBLIC  FASTS,  1756  AND  1776. — What  were 
the  occasions  of  the  public  fast  sand  prayers 
appointed  by  authority  on  6  Feb.,  1756,  and 
13  Dec.,  1776  ?  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

ATLANTIS  AND  LEMURIA. — What  literature 
has  been  published  on  these  "  lost  con- 
tinents "  ?  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 

Dublin. 

WAS  ST.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY  A 
BENEDICTINE  MONK  ? — In  the  article  '  Bene- 
dictine '  in  the  'Catholic  Encyclopedia,' 
vol.  ii.  (at  p.  462),  I  see  that  St.  Thomas  is 
claimed  by  the  Rev.  Dom  G.  Cyprian 
Alston,  O.S.B.,  as  a  member  of  his  order ;  and 
in  '  A  Book  of  the  Wye  '  (London,  1911),  at 
p.  181,  Mr.  Edward  Hutton  states  ti  at 
"  the  greatest  of  English  saints,  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  was  a  Benedictine."  At  the  risk  of 
appearing  unduly  ignorant,  may  I  ask  for  the 
contemporary  evidence  of  his  having  become 
a  monk  ?  Bishop  Challoner  states  that 
when  St.  Thomas  was  at  Pontigny  he  ;'  put 
on  the  habit  of  the  [Cistercian]  order  together 
with  the  spirit  and  poverty  of  it  "  ;  but  the 
Bishop  does  not  imply  that  the  Saint  ever 
became  a  professed  Cistercian.  The  Cis- 
tercians are,  of  course,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Benedictine  family.  At  the  moment  I  am 
unfortunately  unable  to  look  up  the  question 
myself,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  representation  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
white  habit  of  St.  Bernard,  and  am  under 
the  impression  that  at  Canterbury  the  Saint 
was  accustomed  to  wear  the  habit  of  an 
Augustinian  Canon,  and  that  it  wa.s  as  a 
Black  Canon  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  repre- 
sented Becket  at  the  Lyceum  in  Tennyson's 
play  of  that  name.  Am  I  mistaken  ?  After 
this  long  lapse  of  time  it  is  very  likely. 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

POEM  WANTED. — Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  could  procure  a  copy"  of  some  lines  I 
read  in  a  novel  (I  fancy  it  was)  many  years 
ago  ?  They  were  the  heading  to  a  chapter, 
but  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  book. 
They  were  headed  :  '  Live  to-day,  To-morrow 
is  not.'  The  first  lines  went  thus  : — 

Lecone  (or  Leconne),  close  the  book  of  fate, 
For  troubles  are  in  store. 

Live  to-day,  to-morrow  is  not. 

R.  B.  HECTOR. 
47,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
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CLERKS      IN      HOLY      ORDERS      AS 
COMBATANTS. 

(US.  xii.  10,  56,  73.) 

BISHOP  PETER  MEWS  occurs  to  one  at  once. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  fought 
against  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor.  The  best 
account  of  his  martial  exploits  is  in  Plump- 
tre's  'Life  of  Ken,'  vol.  i.  p.  216.  The 
story  is  told  by  Macaulay  with  his  usual 
picturesque  touches  ;  and  Mews's  life  is  dealt 
with  fully  in  Cassan's  '  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells,'  1829.  A  letter  ap- 
peared in  The  Daily  Mail,  17  Sept.,  1914, 
giving  full  details  of  how  Mews  brought  up 
the  guns  at  Sedgemoor. 

In  Hutchins's  '  Dorset '  (1815  ed.)  there  is 
a  curious  mistake  made  by  stating  that 
Mews  died  from  swallowing  by  accident  the 
contents  of  a  phial  of  hartshorn.  He  died 
normally,  9  Nov.,  1706,  at  Farnham  Castle. 
A  boy  at  Winchester  School  foretold  the  day 
of  his  death  and  also  his  own  death.  The 
story  is  related  in  Gale's  '  History  of  Win- 
chester.' There  are  portraits  of  Mews  at 
Farnham  Castle,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  This  last  was  the  one  engraved 
by  D.  Loggan,  and  represents  the  Bishop 
with  a  black  scar  on  the  side  of  his  face. 
The  portrait  is  reproduced  in  Cust's  '  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery.'  The  Farnham 
Castle  portrait  is  reproduced  in  Fea's  '  King 
Monmouth'  (1902),  p.  287. 

John  Dolben  (1625^86),  Archbishop  of 
York,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War. 
In  1643,  when  Oxford  became  the  centre  of 
military  operations^  many  students  of  Christ 
Church  became  officers  in  the  King's  army. 
Dolben  joined  as  a  volunteer,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  ensign.  At  Marston  Moor,  2  July, 
1644,  while  carrying  the  colours,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket  ball. 
He  took  part  later  in  the  defence  of  York. 
Dolben  was  painted  by  Lely  twice.  One 
picture  hangs  at  Finedon  and  the  other  at 
Christ  Church — engraved  by  Loggan,  and  re- 
produced in  the  '  Oxford  Loan  Collection,' 
1905,  plate  14. 

John  Fell  (1625-86),  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  and  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  one  of  the 
many  students  of  Christ  Church  who  bore 
arms  in  the  Civil  War.  See  '  D.N.B.' 
There  are  portraits  of  Fell  in  Christ  Church 
Hall,  and  a  statue  in  the  great  quadrangle. 


William  Bew,  or  Beaw,  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
in  1679,  was  a  major  in  the  King's  service. 
See  Le  Neve's  '  Fasti '  and  Stubbs's  '  Regis- 
trum  ' ;  also  Cassan's  '  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells  '  (1829). 

John  Lake  (1624-89),  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  1682,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  1684,  and 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  1685,  was  at  Basing 
House  when  it  was  taken,  and  at  Wallingford. 
He  had  joined  the  King's  army  early  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Robert  Creighton  (1593-1672),  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  joined  the  King's  troops  at 
Oxford,  circa  1643.  He  afterwards  made 
his  escape  into  Cornwall  in  the  dress  of  a 
labourer,  and  embarked  in  order  to  join 
Charles  II.  abroad.  See  Cassan's  '  Lives  of 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells.'  There  is  a 
marble  tomb  and  effigy  of  Creighton  in  Wells 
Cathedral.  Cassan  says  that  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Palace  at  Wells. 

Bishop  Polk  of  Virginia.  See  Daily  Mail, 
19  Sept.,  1914.  His  portrait  appeared  in 
The  Century  Magazine,  1885,  and  in  Nicolay 
and  Hay's  '  Lincoln  '  (1890)  ;  also  in  Snow's 
'  Southern  Generals.' 

Bishop  Henry  Despenser  of  Norwich  took 
part  in  quelling  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion.  Full 
accounts  are  given  of  him  in  Capgrave's 
'  Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries  '  ;  also  in 
Froissart  and  numerous  other  authorities. 
Of  recent  accounts  one  of  the  best  is  in 
Oman's  'Great  Revolt  of  1381'  (1906). 

There  is  a  good  passage  relating  to  the 
clergy  and  carnal  warfare  in  Jeaffreson's 
'  Book  about  the  Clergy,'  1870,  vol.  i. 
pp.  51-2.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

See  article  by  Edward  Lam  plough  on 
'  Bishops  in  Battle '  in  '  Curious  Church 
Customs  '  (pp.  198-231),  edited  by  William 
Andrews  (1895).  Also  '  A  Fight  between  the 
Mayor  of  Hull  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  ' 
in  '  Old  Church  Lore '  (pp.  37-43),  by 
William  Andrews  (1891). 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 


'THE  GENTLEMAN'S  CALLING  '  AND  'THE 
WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN  '  (11  S.  xii.  27).— The 
author  of  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  the 
other  books  ascribed  to  the  author  thereof, 
seems  to  ba  Richard  Allestree,  D.D.  (1619-81), 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In 
his  life  by  A.  H.  Bullen  in  '  D.N.B.'  it  is 
stated  that  "  it  has  been  by  some  supposed 
that  Allestree  joined  with  Bishop  Fell  in 
writing  the  books  put  forth  under  the  name 
of  the  author  of  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  '  " ; 
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but  in  Dr.  Macray's  life  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Pakington  in  the  same  Dictionary  the  evi- 
dence is  summarized  which  proves  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Allestree  was  the  author. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Barham  in  The  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1864,  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Doble  in  three  articles  in  The  Academy 
for  November,  1884,  had  gone  over  the  evi- 
dence and  agreed  in  this  result.  Fell  probably 
edited,  and  to  a  certain  extent  revised,  them 
all.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the  First 
and  Third  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

It  has  not  been  authoritatively  settled 
who  wrote  the  '  Duty,'  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  authorship  has  been  as  much 
disputed  as  that  of  the  '  Icon  Basilike  '  and  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
that  there  might  be  different  reasons  assigned 
why  the  author  should  conceal  himself,  and 
he  gave  three.  To  the  names  suggested  in 
Brewer's  *  Dictionary  '  those  of  Bishops  Mor- 
ley,  Henchman,  Hammond,  and  Chappell,  and 
Obadiah  Walker,  the  ejected  Master  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  may  be  added. 
In  most  books  about  Worcestershire  worthies 
Lady  Dorothy  Pakington  (called  the  good 
Lady  Pakington)  has  the  authorship  attri- 
buted to  her.  She  was  buried  in  Hampton 
Lovett  Church,  where,  on  the  tomb  of  her 
grandson,  is  a  record  of  her  name,  to  which 
are  appended  these  words  :  "  She  was  justly 
reputed  the  authoress  of  '  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,'  who  was  exemplary  for  her  great 
piety  and  goodness." 

The  writer  of  her  biography  in  the  *  D.N.B.' 
suggests    that    she    was    probably    only    a 
copyist  of  the   '  Duty,'   and  he  inclines  to 
the    belief    that    the    author    was    Richard 
Allestree,  the  Royalist  divine,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  in  the  Oxford  Bodleian  Library. 
STAPLETON  MARTIN. 
The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

See  '  The  Secrets  of  our  National  Litera- 
ture,' by  W.  Prideaux  Courtney,  1908, 
pp.  140-41.  After  enumerating  the  various 
names  of  those  to  whom  '  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  '  has  been  attributed,  Mr.  Courtney 
says  : — 

"  Now,  however,  current  opinion  attributes  its 
composition  to  Richard  Allestree,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  assisted  by  the  supervising  care  of  Bishop 
Fell.  This  was  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doble  in  three  articles  in  The  Academy  during 
November,  1884." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

[PROF.  BENSLY  and  MB.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT 
also  thanked  for  replies.] 


JOHN  PERRIN  (US.  xii.  49). — Possibly  he 
may  be  the  same  as  Jean  Baptiste  Perrin,  a 
teacher  of  French  circa  1786,  who  was  born 
in  Paris,  whence  he  migrated  to  Dublin  and 
published  a  number  of  textbooks.  See 
'  D.iS.B.,'  vol.  xlv.  p.  14. 

WlLLOTJGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

MEUX'S  HORSESHOE  BREWERY  (11  S.  xii. 
47). — It  was  at  Messrs.  Henry  Meux  &  Co.'s 
premises  in  Banbury  Street,  St.  Giles's,  that 
the  great  vat  burst  on  17  Oct.,  1814,  whereby 
nine  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  base- 
ments of  all  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
inundated.  There  is  a  detailed  account  of 
this  extraordinary  occurrence  in  '  The  Annual 
Register  '  of  that  year. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

REPUDIATION  OF  PUBLIC  LOAN  (11  S.  xi. 
452  ;  xii.  14). — Another  metrical  allusion  to 
the  repudiation  of  its  bonds  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bon 
Gaultier  '  Book  of  Ballads.'  When  Philip 
Slingsby  ("  Slingsby  of  the  manly  chest  ") 
came  to  claim  the  reward  for  slaying  the 
Snapping  Turtle,  the  answer  he  received  from 
the  sagacious  Tyler  was  : — 

Since- you  dragged  the  'tarnal  crittur 

From  the  bottom  of  the  ponds, 
Here 's  the  hundred  dollars  due  you, 
All  in  Pennsylvanian  Bonds  ! 

T.  F.  D. 
[MR.  A.  H.  VV.  FYNMORE  thanked  for  reply.] 

"  SYMPATHIES  "  AND  "  ANTIPATHIES  "  OF 
PLANTS.  (See '  Botany,'  1 1  S.  vii.  72, 231,  516). 
— Recently  I  came  across  a  Chinese  passage 
telling  that  the  coriander  would  much  thrive 
if  its  planter  vituperates  at  others  during  the 
act,  but  now  I  am  unable  to  recollect  the 
title  of  the  book  which  contains  it. 

In  this  part  the  hitomoji — a  small  form 
of  the  cibol,  much  used  as  condiment — is 
held  to  have  a  strong  "  sympathy  "  with 
money,  though  in  a  different  mood  from 
Xanthoxylum  piperitum  and  Colocasia  indica 
(for  which  two  plants  see  11  S.  vii.  73). 
Whenever  a  portion  of  its  cluster  is  stolen 
or  given  away  gratis,  all  the  rest,  it  is  said, 
will  fade  away  irretrievably.  Also  some 
folks  here  maintain  that  the  plantain 
(Plantago  major],  as  well  as  the  broom  wort 
(Kochia  scoparia),  would  never  grow  anew 
should  its  owner  happen  to  revile  its  exuber- 
ance as  a  nuisance. 

In  Ratzel's  '  History  of  Mankind,'  trans. 
Butler,  1897,  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  the  Manganja 
villages  in  Eastern  Africa  are  said  to  be 
"  fenced  with  pillar-like  euphorbias,  a  plant  under 
which  no  grass  will  grow,  and  which  will  not 
burn " 
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I  should  like  to  know  the  scientific  name 
of  this  plant,  together  with  the  reason  whj- 
no  plant  will  grow  under  it. 

Li  J.  A.  S.  Collin  de  Plancy's  '  Diction 
naire  critique  des  Reliques  et  des  Images 
miraculeuses,'  1821,  torn.  i.  p.  102,  we  reac 
as  following  about  St.  Bruno  of  Chartreux  : — 

"  On  raconte  encore  aujourd'hui  qu'en  son  monas 
t£re  de  Calabre,  a  la  place  on  il  reposait  ses  membres 
fatigues  par  la  contemplation,  il  ne  croit  point 
d  herbe,  dans  tout  1'espace  qu'occupait  son  corps 
quoiqu'il  y  ait  tout  k  1'entour  une  belle  verdure. 
Here,  doubtless,  the  weeds  keep  from  growing 
on  the  hallowed  spot  not  from  "  antipathy," 
but  from  "  sympathy  "  which  they  entertain 
towards  the  saint. 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

DISRAELI'S  LIFE  :  EMANUEL  (US.  xi.  301 
390,  477;  xii.  18).— I  think  the  social  adroit- 
ness of  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel  worthy  of  a  few 
more  details.  He  made  a  large  fortune  as  a 
jeweller  in  Bond  Street,  and  his  first  step 
towards  getting  out  of  his  business  was  taken 
in  1858  when  he  invited  Mr.  E.  H.  Streeter 
to  become  a  partner.  The  firm  of  Emanuel 
&  Streeter  made  so  much  money  by  the 
purchase  of  the  first  output  of  gems  from  the 
new  Kimberley  diamond  fields  that  in  1872 
Mr.  Harry  Emanuel  sold  out  to  Mr.  Streeter, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  social 
ambitions  of  himself  and  his  wife.  His 
only  son  had  died  in  1870,  and  he  spent  a  few 
years  in  travel.  In  1874  he  purchased  a 
Portuguese  title,  that  of  Baron  de  Almeda 
(or  D' Almeda),  and  in  1878  he  settled  down 
in  Paris.  He  sold  his  London  house  at 
11,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  leased  a  big  house 
in  the  Rue  Balzac,  and  started  life  anew. 
His  next  coup  was  to  get  himself  appointed 
in  1880  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  San  Domingo  in  Paris.  There 
was  no  salary.  The  Baron's  big  house  was 
the  Dominican  Legation,  and  the  Baron 
maintained  the  whole  staff  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  When  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889  was  being  organized,  the  French 
authorities  were  anxious  that  San  Domingo 
should  be  represented.  Tha  mulatto  re- 
public had  no  money  to  waste  on  these 
things,  and  so  the  Baron  de  Almeda  paid  the 
entire  cost  of  the  pavilion  and  the  stocking 
of  it  with  the  products  of  San  Domingo. 
As  he  had  never  been  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Caribbean  in  his  life,  his  conduct  was  the 
more  public- spirited. 

But  the  Baron  had  his  reward.  As  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  he  received 
invitations  to  all  the  great  functions  of  State, 
and  he  obtained  the  entree  to  the  most 


exclusive  Paris  clubs  and  houses.  As  a 
Minister  for  San  Domingo  his  social  position 
was  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  any  other 
Minister,  and  as  he  was  rich  enough  to 
entertain  largely,  he  moved  in  the  best 
circles.  The  Baron  professed  to  be  a  free- 
thinker, which  probably  enabled  him,  al- 
though an  English  Jew,  to  accept  and  to 
wear  the  Spanish  Order  of  St.  Isabella  the 
Catholic  and  the  Portuguese  Order  of 
Christ,  In  1893  diplomatic  relations  were 
suspended  between  the  French  Republic 
and  San  Domingo,  owing  to  some  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  a  French  citizen.  The 
Baron  de  Almeda  was  inconsolable.  He 
was  no  longer  a  diplomat,  and  the  official 
invitations  ceased.  He  thought  of  moving 
to  Brussels,  and  tried  to  get  the  Dominican 
Government  to  accredit  him  to  Belgium. 
But  something  interfered  to  prevent  this 
idea.  The  Baron  did  not  take  his  passports 
and  leave  Paris.  He  stayed  on,  and  when, 
three  years  later,  the  differences  between  the 
two  republics  were  composed,  ho  resumed 
his  post  as  Dominican  Minister.  Ho  died 
in  1898,  and  there  was  some  litigation  in  the 
English  courts  as  to  his  property  in  this 
country.  The  question  was  whether  he  was 
a  British  subject,  a  French  subject,  or  a 
subject  of  San  Domingo,  since  his  house  was, 
by  the  fiction  of  extra-territoriality,  a  por- 
tion of  that  country.  The  English  courts  de- 
cided that  he  had  never  lost  his  British 
nationality.  His  widow  died  at  their  house 
in  the  Rue  Balzac,  Paris,  on  28  March,  1904. 
Her  death  notice  in  The  Times  describes  her 
as  "  Rosalie  de  Almeda,  widow  of  the  late 
Baron  de  Almeda,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  France." 

R.  S.  PENGEULY. 
12,  Poynder's  Road,  Claphara  Park,  S.W. 

THE  STATUES  OF  LONDON  (US.  xii.  27).— 
In  compiling  the  nucleus  of  this  list  of 
statues  I,  wisely  or  unwisely,  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  confining  myself  to  those  which 
were  placed  in  the  open  air.  Hence  my 
omission  of  the  statue  of  Wm.  Huskisson 
and  many  others.  I  am  grateful  to  SIB 
WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK  for  his  note  of  its 
removal,  which  furnishes  me  with  an  item 
of  information  I  lacked. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

SELINA  BUNBURY  (US.  xi.  417). — Selina 
3unbury  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H. 
3unbury  by  Henrietta  Eleanor  Shirley, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter 
Shirley,  ancestor  of  Earl  Ferrers. 

HENRY  A.  JOHNSTON. 
Kilmore,  Richhill,  co  Armagh. 
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FAWCETT,  RECOBDEB  OF  NEWCASTLE  ( 1 1  S. 
xi.  380,  421).— If  Christopher  Fawcett, 
Recorder  of  Newcastle,  was  born  in  1713, 
and  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
in  1729,  he  could  hardly  have  been  in  the 
same  form  at  Westminster  with  William 
Murray,  who  was  born  2  March,  1704/5. 
Lord  Campbell's  story  would  seem  inaccurate, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  Murray 
became  acquainted  with  Fawcett  and 
Vernon.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

HASSOCKS  (11  S.  xii.  29).— The  meaning 
of  the  place-name  "  Hassocks  Gate  "  would 
be  pretty  plain  if  it  occurred  in  the  North 
Country.  It  would  signify  the  "  gate  "  or 
road  through  rough  moorland  or  bosrland 
grass.  Skeat  explained  that  the  original 
meaning  of  "  hassock "  was  coarse  grass, 
and  quoted  Kersey's  '  Dictionary  '  for  'the 
secondary  meaning,  "  Hassock,  a  straw 
cushion  us'd  to  kneel  upon,"  so  called  because 
it  was  commonly  made  of  coarse  grass.  Ha 
also  quotes  from  a  fifteenth-century  writer 
the  phrase  "  segges,  soddes,  and  hassokes." 

In  South- West  Scotland  the  word  signifies 
rough,  sedgy  land,  and  has  been  preserved 
in  the  following  tradition  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
From  the  eastern  shore  of  lovely  Loch  Dee 
(in  Galloway)  rises  a  hill  still  called  Craigen- 
callie,  the  Old  Woman's  Crag.  Here,  in  a 
solitary  cabin,  dwelt  a  widow,  the  mother  of 
three  sons,  each  by  a  different  husband,  and 
named  Murdoch,  Mackie,  and  MacLurg.  It 
was  on  this  hill  that  King  Robert  had  given 
rendezvous  to  his  scattered  following,  and 
hither  he  came  after  his  foster-brother  was 
killed.  He  asked  the  old  widow  for  food, 
whereof  he  stood  in  sore  need.  She  bade 
him  come  in,  because  all  wayfarers  were 
welcome  for  the  sake  of  one. 

"  And  pray  who  may  that  one  be  ?  " 
asked  the  King.  "  I  '11  tell  ye  that,"  quoth 
the  coed  wife :  "  it  is  none  other  than  King 
Robert  the  Bruce,  rightful  lord  of  this  land. 
He  is  hard  pressed  just  now,  but  he  '11  come 
to  his  ain  in  his  ain  day." 

The  King  then  made  himself  known,  and 
sat  down  to  a  good  meal.  While  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  homely  fare,  the  three  sons 
returned.  Their  mother  made  them  do 
obeisance  straightway  ;  but  before  the  King 
accepted  their  service  he  said  he  must  test 
their  marksmanship.  The  eldest,  Murdoch, 
let  fly  at  two  ravens  perched  on  a  crak,,  and 
transfixed  them  both  with  one  arrow. 
Mackie  then  shot  a  raven  flying  overhead, 
but  MacLurg  missed  his  mark  altogether. 

After  the  King  had  come  to  his  own,  he 
sent  for  the  widow  and  asked  her  what  re- 


ward she  would  take  for  her  timely  succour. 
"  Just  give  me,"  she  said,  "  the  wee  bit 
hassock  o'  land  at  ween  Palnure  and  Pen  kiln  " 
(two  small  rivers  flowing  into  Wigtown 
Bay).  Her  request  was  granted.  The 
"  bit  hassock,"  being  about  five  miles  long 
and  as  many  broad,  was  divided  between 
her  three  sons,  who  became  progenitors  of 
the  families  of  Mackie  of  Larg,  Murdoch  of 
Cumloden,  and  MacLurg  of  Kirrouchtrie. 
These  lands  have  now  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  men  of  other  names  ;  but  Mur- 
doch's feat  is  commemorated  in  the  arms 
borne  by  that  family,  and  duly  enrolled  in 
the  I. yon  Register,  viz.,  Argent,  two  ravens 
hanging  pale -wise,  sable,  with  an  arrow 
through  both  their  heads  fesse-wise,  proper. 
Monreith.  HEBBEBT  MAXWELL. 

A  hassock  (of  uncertain  etymology)  is 
(1)  a  firm  tuft  or  clump  of  matted  vegetation, 
formerly  trimmed,  and  used  to  kneel  upon 
in  church  ;  hence  (2)  a  cushion  or  bass,  often 
stuffed  with  rushes  or  straw,  used  in  church. 
In  combination  as  "  hassock-gra3s,"  &c. 
Also  "  the  soft  calcareous  sandstone  which 
separates  the  beds  of  ragstone  in  Kent." 

"  Gate  "  -formerly  meant  not  only  what  we 
now  understand  by  the  word,  but  a  road, 
path,  or  street,  as  still  in  names  of  streets 
in  unwalled  as  well  as  in  walled  towns.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  Hassocks 
Gate  meant  the  road  through  uncultivated 
land  known  as  "  the  hassocks."  "  Gate  " 
for  street  is,  however,  a  Northern  and  Mid- 
land rather  than  a  Southern  term,  and  the 
reference  has  probably  been  to  a  gate  in  the 
modern  sense,  leading  into  and  out  of  a 
hassocky  common.  See  '  N.E.D.'  under 
"  Hassocks  "  and  "  Gate."  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

"Hassocks  (Sussex).  O.E.  hassuc,  'a  clump  of 
matted  vegetation,'  then  'a  clump  of  bushes  or 
low  trees.'  Cf.  (K.C.D.,  655)  986  chart.  'On 
one  hassuc  [upp  an  hrofan  hricge.'  " — Johnston's 
'  Place-Names  of  England  and  Wales,'  1915,  p.  294. 

Walsall  ^*  ^'  GBUNDY-NEWMAN. 

«  FIANCE"  (US.  xii.  49).— "Betrothed  " 
and  "affianced"  are  both  valid  synonyms, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  do  not 
like  "fiance"  to  employ  them  as  substitutes. 
The  bast  way  of  putting  a  word  out  of  use 
is  not  to  use  it. 

I  have  wondered  why  we  have  communiques 
from  the  front  just  now.  Imagine  '  The  Com- 
muniques of  the  Duke  of  Wellington '  !  The 
word  does  not  appear  in  the  French  dic- 
tionary (1904)  which  I  have  at  hand. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 
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MCBRIDE  (11  S.  xi.  266,  345).— By  the 
Editor's  kind  permissioD  I  recently  hazarded 
the  opinion  that  Admiral  McBride  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Scotch  minister  of  tho 
first  congregation  of  Belfast. 

May  I  confirm  my  note,  as  I  have  returned 
to  my  books  and  find  that  the  printed 
history  of  the  first  congregation  of  Bally- 
money  has  the  following  ? — 

"  Mr.  Robert  McBride  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  Rev.  John  McBride,  minister  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Belfast  (whose  will 
may  be  seen  in  Benn's  '  History  of  Belfast  '). 

"  For  refusing  to  swear  that  the  Pretender  was 
not  the  son  of  James  II.,  which  he  alleged  he 
could  not  conscientiously  do,  the  Rev.  John 
McBride  had  to  escape  arrest  by  fleeing  to 
Scotland.  In  his  portrait,  which  is  in  Belfast,  a 
hole  may  be  seen  made  through  his  bands  by 
the  sword  of  the  disappointed  official  who  came  to 
arrest  him. 

"  His  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  McBride,  born 
1686,  died  1759,  was  an  eminent  divine.  His 
younger  son  entered  the  British  Navy,  and  became 
a  Rear-Admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the 
honour  of  conveying  to  England  her  late  Majesty, 
Queen  Charlotte  of  spotless  memory." 

Should  your  correspondent  wish  to  see 
the  epitaph  of  the  Admiral's  father  and  some 
more  entries  concerning  him  in  the  parish 
records,  I  shall  gladly  send  them.  Y.  T. 
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Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1//S-5.  By  Charles 
Gross.  (Longmans  &  Co.,  11.  -i*.  net.) 

Tins  is  the  second  edition  of  the  monumental 
work  which  first  appeared  in  1900.  The  author, 
Gurney  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
in  Harvard  University,  had  looked  forward  to 
preparing  it,  having  begun  the  collection  of 
the  requisite  additional  material  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  publication  of  the  original  edition. 
He  died  at  the  end  of  1909,  and  this  completion 
of  his  labours  is  offered  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
by  his  colleagues  at  Harvard  and  by  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  The  end  of  the  year  1910  is 
tho  terminus  up  to  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
render  the  record  complete  ;  but  we  observe 
th.it  all  the  more  important  publications  of  sub- 
sequent years  up  to  1914  are  included. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of 
this  bibliography  —  which,  indeed,  stands  alone 
in  the  field  of  English  historical  study.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  exhaustive  as  to  the 
printed  matter  of  English  history  concerned 
with  the  period  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
ri-ntm-y,  whether  this  consists  of  editions  of 
"sources"  or  of  the  work  of  modern  writers. 
We  should  have  been  glad  of  some  fuller  treat- 
m»ut  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  short  critical  notes  appended  to  a  majority 
of  the  entries  are  most  valuable,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  less  trustworthy 


books  included  and  stigmatized  rather  than 
merely  condemned  by  omission.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  older  books  ;  we  have 
noted  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  to  quote 
somewhat  antiquated  authors  as  if  their  opinions 
or  facts  became  better  by  keeping.  So  far  as  we 
have  tested  the  estimates  given  here,  they  render 
a  clear  account  of  the  best  authorities  n  a  subject 
without  erring  on  the  side  of  severity  in  dealing 
with  lesser  writers. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  this 
new  edition  forms  a  work  of  which  every  serious 
historical  student  is  bound  to  make  careful  note. 

THE  new  number  of  The  Quarterly  Review  will 
count  as  a  memorable  one.  Its  first  article  is 
Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds 's  '  Inshore  Fisheries  and 
Naval  Deeds,'  which  well  deserves  that  place, 
partly  through  the  great  and  urgent  interest  of  the 
matter,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  vivid,  yet  not 
exaggerated  literary  quality  of  its  presentment. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Round's  '  Recent  Peerage  Cases  '  needs 
no  recommendation  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Few  things  are  better  worth  acquiring  just  now 
than  a  clear  understanding  of  the  many  factors 
of  the  problem  of  the  Near  East,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Leaf,  in  his  rapid  and  fascinating  sketch  of  '  The 
Dardanelles,'  and  his  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  historic  importance  of  that  ever-famous 
waterway,  deals  most  happily  with  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  truly  fundamental,  of  the  physical  factors 
of  the  problem.  Dr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole's  article 
on  '  The  Caliphate  '  is  a  brilliant  and  instructive 
piece  of  work  which  should  not  be  missed  either. 
Mr.  Henry  Cloriston's  study  of  '  Tasso's  Later 
Verse '  does  not,  indeed,  throw  any  fresh  light  on 
the  main  mystery  of  Tasso's  career,  and,  relying, 
as  it  does,  largely  on  translations,  may  be  felt  by 
some  to  be  languid,  but  contains,  nevertheless, 
useful  and  suggestive  criticism,  and  is  the  more 
welcome  as  bringing  our  minds  to  dwell  on  the 
achievement  of  our  latest  ally.  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Randall  gives  us  a  penetrating  and  valuable 
criticism  of  German  education  through  the  mind 
of  Nietzsche,  which  may  well  be  useful  in  counter- 
acting two  lines  of  error  somewhat  prevalent 
amongst  us — that  which  takes  Nietzsche  for 
something  little  better  than  a  monster,  and  that 
which  tends  to  exalt  German  education  as  some- 
thing faultless  in  plan,  if  not  in  detail.  With 
those  we  have  mentioned,  the  number  includes 
noteworthy  essays  on  economic  and  political 
subjects  ;  one  on  'War,  Wounds,  and  Disease,'  by 
Sir  W.  Osier  ;  and  the  usual  outlines  of  the  progress 
of  the  war,  by  Col.  Blood  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Hurd. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  is  also  a  very  fine 
number.  Two  articles  on  the  present  economic 
and  financial  position — the  editor's  '  Economic 
Endurance  '  and  the  unsigned  paper,  '  The  Out- 
look for  Capital,'  with  which  the  number  opens — 
though  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  '  N.  and  Q.,T 
may  yet  well  be  mentioned,  as,  more  than  most 
collections  of  dicta  about  aspects  of  the  war,  they 
are  likely  to  interest  the  student  in  future  years. 
Dr.  A.  Shadwell  has  a  study  of  German  war 
literature  which  is  as  good  as  the  somewhat  scanty 
material  he  had  at  his  disposal  allowed  it  to  be. 
Mr.  Gosse's  '  War  Poetry  in  France  '  should  be 
!  read  by  everybody — a  brilliant,  sympathetic,  and, 
we  think,  accurate  treatment  of  a  subject  near  to 
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all  our  hearts.  Two  papers — Mrs.  Villiers-Stuart's 
•Nationality  and  Gardening'  and  Mr.  J.  E.  G. 
de  Montmorency's  '  Chivalry  and  Civilisation  ' — 
are  happily  placed  side  by  side,  illustrating,  as 
they  do,  the  effects  on  the  West  of  the  spirit  of 
the  East.  Each  is  charming,  well-informed, 
suggestive.  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  there 
is  triviality  in  acknowledging  that  we  owe  to  the 
East  the  invention  of  the  garden  in  the  same 
breath  with  which  we  pay  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  Eastern  inspiration  in  our  chivalry.  Mr. 
Montmorency  strikes  a  note  which  we  earnestly 
hope  will  be  caught  up  and  sounded  again  and 
again  through  the  coming  months.  Prof.  W.  A. 
Phillips's  '  British  Imperialism  and  the  Problems 
of  Peace  '  is,  again,  sound  and  timely — timely 
in  particular,  because,  amid  the  necessary  criticism 
of  our  ways  and  institutions  which  is  setting  in 
more  and  more  vigorously,  it  is  wholesome  for 
the  more  conscientious  and  earnest-minded  of 
us  to  keep  well  in  view  what  has  been,  what  is, 
our  special  national  contribution  to  the  making 
of  mankind.  Mr.  John  Bailey  writes  about 
Meredith's  '  Odes  on  France,'  surrounding  them,  we 
rather  think,  with  an  admiration  which  exceeds 
their  due.  We  must  mention  the  remaining 
articles,  for  they  deserve,  at  least,  that  much.  Mr. 
Edward  Porritt  writes  clearly  and  instructively 
on  '  Canada  in  War-Time  '  ;  Mr.  William  Archer 
has  an  illuminating  study  of  Count  yon  Reventlow's 
*  Deutschland's  auswartige  Politik  '  ;  and  there 
are  two  unsigned  papers,  '  Italy  and  the  European 
Conflict'  (the  author  is  an  Italian)  and  'The 
Law  of  Bastardy,'  the  latter  of  which,  again, 
should  command  careful  attention. 


©bitaarg. 

JAMES  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  MURRAY. 

THE  news  of  Sir  James  Murray's  death  will 
hardly  have  come  to  our  readers  as  a  surprise. 
We  had  all  known  of  his  illness  ;  and  the  Prefatory 
Note  to  the  instalment  of  the  Great  Dictionary 
which  appeared  this  month  indicated  how  far  this 
had  hindered  him  in  the  work  he  had  so  much  at 
heart.  His  ambition  was  to  finish  the  Dictionary 
"before  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty ;  all  his 
friends — indeed,  all  English-speaking;  people — must 
regret  that  this  was  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  But, 
at  least  to  the  spectator,  to  end  one's  life  with  one's 
hand  on  the  last  section  of  one's  task — not  separated 
from  it  even  by  suffering  and  weakness — and  the 
end  of  it  well  in  sight,  must  seem  a  lot  at  least 
equally  enviable.  Nor  have  lovers  of  the  English 
language  waited  for  the  completion  of  the  Dic- 
tionary to  discover  its  excellence,  use  its  treasures, 
and  give  to  it  and  its  editor  their  due  and  high 
meed  of  praise. 

James  Murray  was  born  near  Hawick,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  became  an  assistant  master 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  where,  three 
years  later,  he  became  head  master  of  an  academy 
and  founded  an  Archaeological  Society.  Coming  to 
London,  he  worked  for  fifteen  years  as  a  master  at 
Mill  Hill  School,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
scholars  whose  interest  in  philology  both  stimu- 
lated and  gave  scope  to  his  own.  In  1878  he  laid 
before  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  a  plan  for  the  working  out  of  an  English 
Dictionary,  of  which  the  idea  had  been  proposed 
by  Archbishop  Trench.  In  April,  1879,  he  got  to 


work,  and  from  that  time,  one  might  almost  say 
with  truth,  till  the  very  day  of  his  death  nothing 
but  the  most  necessary  rest  and  recreation  inter- 
rupted his  labours. 

It  is  well  known  how  large  is  the  number  of 
students  and  readers  who,  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  been  and  are  working  for  the  Great  Dictionary, 
and  how  vast  is  the  mass  of  material  with  which 
Sir  James  and  his  co-editors  have  had  to  deal.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  recollect  that  'N.  &  Q.'  has  all 
along  borne  some  share  in  the  undertaking.  Sir 
James  applied  to  our  readers  frequently  through 
our  query  columns ;  and  here  and  there,  as  the 
Dictionary  shows,  our  correspondents  have  had 
the  luck  to  preserve  odd  forms,  or  illustrate  odd 
words.  Now  and  again,  as  our  readers  know,  we 
have  printed  articles  from  Sir  James's  pen — the 
last  being,  curiously  enough,  his  reminiscences  of 
stories  of  Waterloo  and  the  reception  of  the  news 
of  the  victory  in  his  native  town,  which  appeared 
at  p.  310  of  Vol.  VIII.  of  our  present  Series. 

Sir  James  combined  with  the  qualities  which 
have  made  him  famous  as  an  English  scholar,  and 
with  his  remarkable  gift  for  organization,  great 
physical  activity  and  a  keen  interest  in  out-of-door 
lite — especially  in  gardening  and  in  mountaineering. 
He  will  be  missed  not  only  in  the  Scriptorium 
which  he  "has  made  famous,  but  also  in  the  streets 
of  Oxford,  where  his  venerable  figure  had  come  to 
seem  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  city. 


H.    DE    BURGH    ROLLINGS. 

H.  DE  BURGH  HOLLINGS,  who  died  on  27  June 
at  Brighton  in  his  68th  year,  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  leader-writers  of  the 
ill-fated  newspaper  The  Hour,  under  Capt. 
Hamber.  He  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford.  Having  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Corpus  in  1864,  and  taken  a  first  class  in 
Moderations  and  in  the  Final  Schools,  he  won  a 
University  Prize  for  the  English  Essay  on  '  The 
Office  and  Province  of  Literary  Criticism,'  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Corpus. 

Among  the  distinguished  contemporaries  of 
whom  he  was  at  one  time  the  intimate  friend 
were  Mandell  Creighton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  late  Andrew  Lang,  and  a^o 
the  Poet  Laureate  and  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  though  apparently  he  never 
had  any  intention  of  practising,  preferring  rather 
to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  journalism  ; 
but  a  severe  illness  interfered  with  his  plans — and 
his  career. 

Hollings  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  contributed  many  good 
things  to  the  columns  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  J.  L. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  'NOTES  AND  QUERIES.' 

YET  again  we  have  to  thank  our  correspondents 
for  a  number  of  most  kind  letters,  suggestions,  and 
promises  of  help.  The  prospect  is  good,  and  we 
hope  to  make  a  full  statement  cf  the  situation 
in  the  course  of  August. 


to 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 


ii  s.  xii.  A™.  7, 1915.]        NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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ALEXANDRETTA    (SCANDEROON). 

THE  present  town  and  roadstead  of  Alex- 
andretta  owe  their  importance  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent 
•centuries.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  principal 
ports  in  this  angle  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
at  a  place  called  Portella,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  and  at  Lajazzo,  where  was 
a  famous  castle  guarding  the  communications 
between  the  mediaeval  kingdoms  of  Cyprus 
and  Armenia. 

A  native  village  with  its  squalid  bazaar, 
and  near  by  a  number  of  old  houses  built 
for  a  semi-European  colony  of  former  days, 
constitute  Alexandretta.  Nothing  resem- 
bling a  harbour  has  ever  existed,  although 
the  land-locked  bay  is  subject  to  violent 
storms  ;  a  dilapidated  jetty  continues  to 
serve  for  landing  goods  and  passengers,  as 
in  the  most  primitive  times. 

Within  the  churchyard  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Mariakoudi  stand  a  few  carved 
tombstones  of  English  Consuls  of  the  Levant 
Company.  They  are  of  the  same  very 
interesting  character  as  the  contemporary 
examples  at  Larnaca  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so 
similar  that  they  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  same  artists. 


The  Orthodox  church  of  Alexandretta 
has  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years, 
i  n  the  modern  taste,  and  these  tombstones 
of  the  English  have  all  been  shifted  to 
one  side  of  the  enclosure,  in  the  fashion  of 
many  an  old  churchyard  in  England.  It  is 
perhaps  remarkable  that  they  have  escaped 
total  destruction. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS'  EPITAPHS  REMAINING 
AT  ALEXANDRETTA  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  MARIAKOUDI.* 

1.  Coat  of  arms  :     a  bend  bearing  three 
roses  on  a  field  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis.     Crest : 
on  a  knight's  helm  a  dove  volant. 

MARTINVS    LOE    LOXDOXEXSIS 

AXGLORVM  RES  PER   TRIA  FERE    LVSTRA    ACCVRAXS 
EXAXDRIJ3     |     QV.E     LOCO     AD.EO     IXSALVBERRIMO 
TOT     SECVLA       AVDIANT    |    VIR      OFFICIO      SVO       ET 
XEGOTuS       SI    QVIS     ALMO      NEQVAQVAM    IMPAR    | 
SPARTAM     QVAM      NACTVS      EST      SEMPER     ORXAXS 
|     IMMATVRO      FATO       QVADRAGEXARIVS       LICET     | 
2-1     XOVEMBRIS     A.D.     1677.  |  COXTEREAXEIS     SVIS 
ET     EXTERIS     IXDIGENIS     ET  ADVEXIS    |  VXIVERSIS 
EQVIDEM      MISERIS     PR.ESERTIM     ET     PAVPRIBvS  | 
FLEBILIS    OCCIDET  |  NvLLI    FLIBILIOR    QVAM    LVCLE 
VIDVARVM        AFFLITISSIMLE     |     BIXIS         IXFAXTIBVS 
MARTIXO     ET     MARIA  |  QV^J     OPTIMO     MARITQ     HOC 
MOXVMENTVM  SACRA VIT. 

2.  No  coat  of  arms. 

HIC    IACET 

D.    LVCIA   VXOR   Q.    D.    MARTIXI    LOE 
COXSVLIS    PRO    S.    M.    BRITTAXICA 

SCAXDEROX.E 

VIXIT   AXXI    L.    OBIIT    DIE    XII    JVLII 
MDCC. 

It  would  appear  that  this  lady  continued 
to  live  in  Alexandretta  for  twenty-three 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

3.  No  coat  of  arms. 

DEPOSITVM  EDMVNDI  SAWYER  ARMIGERI  AXGLI 
CLARIS  PAREXTTBVS  ORTI  APVD  KETTERIXG  AGRO 
XORTHAMTOXIENSI  QVI  REI  MERCATORVM  GRATLE 
IX  ALEPPO  ALIQVOT  AXXOS  VIXISSET  DOXEC  TABE 
CORREPTVS  ET  IN  PATRIAM  SVAM  TERRESTEM 
PATRIMOXIO  SATIS  AMPLO  DITATAM  REVERSVRVS 
REPERTA  PRIVS  MAGNI  PRETII  MARGARITA  FIDE 
SCILICET  VERA  CVM  P.ENITEXTIA  AD  CELESTEM 
MORTE  TRAXSLATVS  EST  QVARTO  DIE  JAXVARII 
AXXO  ^TATIS  SVE  VICESSIMO  OCTAVO  AXXO  Q 
DOMINI  1687/8. 

4.  Arms  :  a  chevron  between  three  frogs. 

n.  i. 

IOHANNES    WILSON   ANGLO    BRITTANNV 
I N     AGRO  ....  MORI^E    NATVS   DOMO  SATIS  HONESTA 
SATIS     ANTIQVATO  |  ANGLORVM     MERCATORVM     RES 
HIC  LOCI  SVMMA  CVM   FID  |  SVMMA  CVM    LAVDE  PER 
VARIOS    ANNOS    GESSIT  |  VIR  QVI    OFFICIO    SVO     ET 
NEGOTHS    NE  VXQVAM    QVINDE     DEFVI  |  FATO    AH  I 
NIMIS     IMMATVRO     IN      LOCO     IXSALV      BERRIMO    | 
CVM  TRIGINTA  ET  OCTO  ANNOS  SVMMO  CVM  IIONORE 
SVPERASSET  |  IPSISSIMO    DIE   ANNO  AVTEM    SALVTIS 
CHRISTAN^I  MDCCXII  |  ABREPTVSV   FTT. 


*  Wei  have  forborne;  to  pepper  these  inscriptior  8 
with  "  (sic)."     The  errors  are  in  the  original. 
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5.  No  coat  of  arms. 

HERE  LYETH  THE  BODY  OF  ELEZEBETH  SHOLL 

WIFE    OF    WTLLIAM   [sic]    SHOLL   BRITISH 
FACTOR  MARINE    WHO    DEPARTED    THIS    LIFE 
DECEMBER  THE  23D.    1774.    AGED   35    YEARS. 

6  and  7.  Two  broken  gravestones  of  large 
size  and  very  heavy,  of  a  curious  dark-blue 
colour,  decorated  with  well- executed  coats 
of  arms.  1.  On  the  husband's  stone  is 
represented  a  coat  of  arms  :  party  per  pale, 
semee  of  trefoils,  a  lion  rampant ;  a  cross 
saltire  indented  between  four  eagles  dis- 
played ;  surmounted  by  a  knight's  helm, 
with  the  crest,  a  demi-lion  rampant  holding 
a  trefoil.  2 ,  On  the  lady's  stone  is  the  same 


coat  of  arms  reversed,  and  surmounted  by  a 
coronet  of  nine  pearls. 


1. 

Aleppo 


lyes 


*hn        Lvett  I  **** 
of    London  | 


at 
very 


tender   regard  |  ****   beloved    wife  |  ****tion     n 
his  will  |  ****e  same  place  |  ****ing  in  their  lives 
|  ****hght  not  be  divided  |  ****er  16th  1730  I 
****  years  |  ****hn  and   Francis  |  ****lotta  his 
wife  j  ****   stone  |  ****    the  deceas'd  |  ****     re- 


spective  tombs  | 
****ppo 


ther 


ish     merchant  I 


*  of  Charlotta  Levett.  I  **** 
***hant  of  Aleppo  |  ****  Peter 


2.  Here  lyes 
John  Levett.  | 

Armond  de  Peleran  |  ****  French  Nation  at 
Aleppo  |  ****  his  wife  |  ****  and  j  ****  towards 
her. 


FACTORS  MARINE  (CONSULAR  AGENTS  OF  THE  LEVANT  COMPANY),  ALEXANDRETTA. 


Martin  Loe 
Thomas  Jenkins 
John  Wilson  ... 
John  Purnell ... 
Charles  Usgate 
William  Scholl 
C.  D.  Hays     ... 
Will.  Beaver  Neale 
Barnaby  Murphy 
Lewis  John  Barbar 
Arthur  Raby  . . . 
E.  Grabscheid 
E.  Franck 
A.  Catoni 


1647-1677 

1685 

1706-1712 
1727-  - 

1766 

1770-1782 
183  -1847 
1847-1853 
1853-1856 
1856-1859 
1859-1863 
1863-1871 
1871-1877 
1877-1900 


Tomb  inscription. 

D'Arvieux,  'Memoires,'  vi.  521. 

Cert,  as  V.C.  3  May,  1706,  P.R.O.  and  tomb. 

Cert,  as  V.C.  29  Nov.,  1727,  P.R.O. 

Documents,  P.R.O.* 

,,  ,,          and  tomb  of  wife. 

Foreign  Office  List. 


The  presence  of  English  tombs  in  the  I  No.  1. 
ancient  trade  centres  of  the  Levant  is  an 
evidence  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the 
once  nourishing  Levant  Company.  Many 
of  these  interesting  memorials  have,  perhaps, 
still  to  be  discovered,  but  many  are  possibly 
only  preserved  in  the  journals  and  notes 
made  by  European  travellers  in  former  No.  2. 
times.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  noted 
in  Turnfort's  '  Voyage  du  Levant  '  of  1717, 
as  existing  at  Angora  : — 

*  Charles  Usgate  gives  an  inventory,  on  occupy- 
ing the  Consulary  House  as  Pro- Vice-Consul,  of  the 
brass  locks  and  keys,  weights,  and  a  flagstaff  and 
flags,  belonging  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Company, 
dated  15  Dec.,  1766.  Cyprus. 


HIO    IACET   IXTERRATVS 

D.    IOAXXES   ROOS 

SCOTVS    QVI    OBIIT   IX    AX 

GORA     DIE   22    IVXII   ANNO 

DOMINI   M.    DC.LXVIII 

JETATTS    SVJE   XXXV 

AXXORVM 
HO  DIE   MIHI.    CRAS    TIBI. 

HIC   IACET 

SAMVEL  FARRINGTOX 
ANGLVS  ACIDWALLI 
FARRIXGTON  MERCA 
TORIS  LOXDIXEXSIS 
FILIVS  OBDORMIVIT 
IX  CHRISTO  AXXO 

JETATIS   XXIII 
SALVTIS    MDCLX. 


GEO.  JEFFERY,  F.S.A. 


BOMBAY  GENTLEMEN  OF  1792  :    WILLIAMSES  OF  EARLY  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  subjoined  bit  of  the  past  should,  perhaps, 
prove  of  interest  to  present-day  East-Indian 
commercial  or  antiquarian  circles;  if  so,  it 
would  please  me  much  to  see  collected  and 
preserved  whatever  may  be  known  to  those 
circles  concerning  any  of  the  characters 
named  on  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  Capt.  Robert  Williams  (1753-1834) 
therein  noted,  long  a  respected  merchant 
and  shipowner  at  Boston,  the  capital  of 


Massach  usetts,  was  fourth  or  fifth  in  line 
of  descent  from  another  Robert  Williams 
(1640  ?-95),  in  all  likelihood  of  actual  Welsh 
nativity,  this  earlier  namesake  being  cer- 
tainly active  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bos- 
toman  colonial  coast  settlements,  when  being 
able  to  read  and  write  with  ease — and 
"  Magistrate  Robert  Williams "  affected 
both — marked  the  one  so  endowed  as  a  high- 
toned  "  ristocrat."  No  one  but  Hawthorne, 
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in  his  master-stroke  'The  Scarlet  Letter,' 
permeated  as  that  is  with  the  novelty 
of  rare  genius,  at  once  interpreting  and 
penetrating,  has  given  us  an  adequate  pic- 
ture, overwhelming  and  lurid,  of  the  fan- 
tastically weird  New  England  opening 
Puritan  period.  This  particular  forgotten 
early-time  Colonial  chirographic  Robert  I 
find,  however,  embalmed  in  the  well-nigh 
immortal — nay,  truly  immortal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  searching  New  Englanders — •"  fountain- 
head  "  pages  of  the  inimitable  Diary  (now 
in  type)  quill -penned  by  the  chatty  Sew  all 
(born  1652,  died  1730),  the  eminent  Massa- 
chusetts jurist,  our  Anglo-American  Pepys. 
There  Robert  figures  as  Boston's  "Pub- 
lisher," i.e.,  the  officially  appointed  "  Town 
Crier  "  to  the  halls  of  justice.  Beyond  that 
calling,  our  worthy  exercised  the  function  of 
keeping  in  running  order  the  public  town 
clocks.  He  was  also  occupied  in  starting 
agoing  the  various  religious  Meeting-House 
bells  pealed  loudly  and  solemnly  to  impel, 
not  to  say  compel,  to  Sabbath  and  Thursday 
service  attendance.  In  those  performances 
he  was  aided  by  his  spouse  Marjery  Williams, 
whose  gravestone  (but  not  his),  with  its 
exquisitely  shaped  lettering,  may  be  fourd 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  obelisk  placed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents. 

Yet  another  duty  fell  to  him  upon  his 
becoming  an  acting  magistrate  —  that  of 
tying  the  spousal  knot  for  impatient  couples 
during  the  absence  or  direfully  painful  lack 
of  an  orthodox  Congregational- bred  minister, 
in  any  parish  in  or  about  Boston — to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Puritan 
Congregational  divine  as  well  as  the  Estab- 
lished Church  divine,  both  well  fastened  to 
snug  "  home  "  livings,  feared  the  torments 
of  an  Atlantic  Ocean  crossing  in  vessels 
hardly  larger  than  a  ferry  boat.  Lastly,  he 
became  "clerk"  to  the  "Military  Body," 
afterwards  the  historic,  well-beloved  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Company  of  Boston,  now 
enjoying  annals  told  in  four  thick  quartos, 
though  not  so  venerable  as  its  parent  (of 
almost  the  same  name)  belonging  to  London, 
that  sturdy  wholesome  parent,  the  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company,  at  this  moment 
bravely,  honourably  doing  heroic,  splendid, 
soliderly  work  in  driving  from  innocent, 
blood-soaked  Flanders  the  brutalized,  un- 
soldierly  invading  hordes  of  Germany. 

Touching  Marjery  Williams's  past  career 
mentioned  now  and  then  in  the  *  Boston 
Records, 'so  called ),there  is  a  sampler,  possibly 
the  work  of  her  fingers,  which  bears  the 
following  words  : — • 


Marjery  is  my  name, 

and  England  is  my  nation  ; 
Heaven  is  my  dwelling-place, 

and  Christ  is  my  Salvation  ; 
When  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave, 

and  all  my  bones  are  rotten, 
Then  when  this  you  see  remember  me. 

Its  letters  are  so  faded  as  to  preclude  any 
exact  decipherment.  Whether  this  com- 
position  can  be  said  to  be  of  local  Colonial 
or  oversea  English  origin,  I  know  not. 

The  Bombay  generosity  of  A.D.  1792  as- 
suredly was  inspired  by  the  extraordinary 
endurance  under  horrible  sufferings  of  the- 
aforesaid  Capt.  Williams,  sufferings  partly 
chronicled  in  print  later  on  in  a  once  popular 
volume — many  times  reprinted  and  in  dif- 
erent  American  towns — entitled  : — 

"  Journal  of  the  Travels  and  Sufferings  of 
Daniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  a  mariner  on  board  the  ship- 
Commerce  of  Boston,  which  was  cast  away  near 
Cape  Morebet,  Arabia,  July  10,  1792.  Published 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1792." 

The  rupees  collected  were  doubtless  re- 
funded by  Capt.  Williams,  for  he  came  to- 
position  and  comfortable  means. 

A  contemporary  of  his,  another  of  th& 
Williamses  of  Boston,  was  the  grantee  of 
an  odd  piece  of  honour,  the  grantor  being 
the  London  Heraldic  Office,  which  conferred 
upon  him  a  coat  of  arms,  the  same  often 
claimed  to  be  the  single,  solitary  shield 
given  to  an  Anglo-American  colonist.  It 
is  blazoned  by  Barry  and  other  leading 
English  heraldic  authorities  thus  :  (?)  a  lion 
rampant  gu.,  on  a  chief  az.  two  doves  rising 
arg.  Crest,  an  eagle,  with  wings  expanded, 
ppr.,  reposing  his  dexter  foot  on  a  mound  or. 
Motto  :  "  Y  cadum  a'e  eypwym  "  ("  The 
mighty  and  cunning").  Granted  to  John 
Williams  in  Boston  in  New  England,  In- 

r tor-General  of  North  America,  1767. 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
constituted  the  duties  of  that  "Inspector," 
and  whether  the  title  was  an  English  military 
one.  It  is  not  beyond  probability  that  the 
mysterious  Robert  Williams  of  previous  to 
1695  was  a  nephew  of  the  noted  Welsh-born 
Rev.  Roger  Williams  (1606-83),  a  scribbler  of 
scribblers  and  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  1636.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  above 
1767  shield  is  allied  to  the  arms  of  that 
scribbler,  whose  ancient  family  district — 
Flintshire,  I  think — is  now  fairly  fixed, 
thanks  to  the  Rhode  Island  antiquaries. 

To  Alexander  Williams,  of  Old  Morse 
Farm,  Harvard,  Mass,  (whose  grandfather 
was  the  grandson  of  Capt.  Robert  Williams), 
I  am  beholden  for  my  copy  of  the  1792 
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Bombay  deed,  he  having  acquired  it  from 
^another  copy  now  in  the  strong-box  of 
Major  H.  P."  Williams  of  Boston,  grandson 
of  that  same  Capt.  Williams.  Here  is  my 
•copy  :— 

"  Bombay,  9  December,  1792.  Robert  Wil- 
liams, late  owner  of  the  American  ship  Commerce 
of  Boston  in  New  England,  cast  away  in  August 
last  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  being  in  extreme  dis- 
tress, humbly  implores  the  assistance  of  the 
worthy  and  benevolent  gentlemen  of  the  Settle- 
•ment  to  contribute  raising  such  a  sum  as  will  pay 
•for  his  passage  in  one  of  the  returning  ships  to 
Europe,  for  which  kind  favour  he  shall  ever  return 
^a  most  grateful  remembrance. 

AMOUNTS  CONTRIBUTED  IN  RUPEES. 


Alexander  Jameson 
J.  Forbes      .... 
Jorabee  Munchajie  .  . 
N.  Mornock,  ju.      .  . 
'S.   Crawford  Burn  .  . 
Dadye  Nessorwaijie 
Cursitjie  Monachjee 
Bheronjee  Nannett 
Pursdoo  Sevameh 
J.  L.  Ponthaw         .  . 
Jas.   J.  Cardon        .  . 
V.  Hennig      .... 
Venmjee  Nanahbag 
Jmr  Lasker  .  . 

J.  Morley     .... 
•Carsjee  Pelstorjie     .  . 
JPortonju  Bomanju 
•Oeo.  Simon  .  . 

.James  Tate  .  . 

Haijee  Tewnjee  .  . 
J.  Bot  Henshaw  .. 
.J.  C.  Sawnett  .. 
P.  Hall  .... 
Phsan  Shairtoo  .  . 
•Menordap  Russjee  .  . 
Lanjee  Bevajee  .  . 


100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

1700 


Of  this  Mr.  Williams  for  passage . .     800 

Had 300 

Paid  Mr.  D.  Sonther  ..          ..150 

ditto  340 

'(Qy.  amount  not  collected)  ..      110 

1700 

J.  G.  CUPPUES. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL   DISPUTATIONS 

BY  MEANS  OF  SIGNS. 

IN  chap.  c.  of  the  '  Moyen  de  Parvenir  '  of 
Beroalde  de  Verville  (1558  ?-1612  ?),  Alciat 
is  made  to  speak  as  following  : — 
P£,"  La  dispute  en  est  aussi  bonne,  que  celle  d'un 
savant  qui  vint  a  Geneve,  lorsque  Jysquel  y 
'faisoit  ses  Etudes.  Cettui-ci  dit  qu'il  vouloit 
disputer  ;  mais  qu'il  ne  parloit  qu'en  signes.  II 
n'y  eut  personne  qui  voulut  y  entendre,  d'autant 
qu'en  ce  pays-l&  (c'est  a  Geneve)ils  n'ont  guere  de 


signes  ;  ils  veulent  tout  a  droit.  A  la  fin,  il  y  eut 
un  menuisier  qui  etoit  de  Montargis ....  Ce 
menuisier  dit  qu'il  disputeroit  avec  ce  savant, 
selon  les  accords.  On  les  met  sur  un  e"chaufaud, 
devant  le  monde.  Ce  savant  se  presentant 
re"solument  devant  ce  menuisier,  auquel  on  avoit 
bailie  une  robe  ministrale  et  un  bonnet  consistorial, 
et  levant  le  bras,  haussa  la  main,  fermant  le  poing, 
en  lui  montrant  un  doigt :  le  menuisier  lui  en 
montra  deux.  Le  savant  en  presenta  trois,  a 
sayoir  le  pouce  et  les  deux  doigts  :  le  menuisier 
lui  montra  le  poing  clos.  En  apres,  le  savant  lui 
montra  une  pomme  :  le  menuisier,  cherchaiit  en  sa 
pochette,  trouvaun  petit  morceau  de  pain,  et  le  lui 
montra.  Adonc  le  savant,  tout  ravi  en  admira- 
tion, se  retira  ;  puis  dit  qu'il  avait  la  trouve  le  plus 
docte  homme  du  monde  ;  et,  tant  que  ce  bruit  a 
dure,  1'ecole  de  Geneve  a  ete  en  reputation. 
Depuis,  on  prit  a  part  le  menuisier,  et  on  lui 
demanda  qu'il  avoit  agi  reciproquement  avec  cet 
autre.  II  nous  dit :  '  Voire,  c'est  un  homme  fin  ! 
II  m'a  menace"  de  me  pocher  un  ceil :  et  je  lui  ai 
fait  signe  que  je  lui  en  pocherois  deux.  Puis,  il 
m'a  menace"  de  m'arracher  les  deux  yeux,  et 
m'enlever  le  nez,  et  je  lui  ai  montre  le  poing,  avec 
quoi  je  rassommerois.  Et  comme  il  m'a  vu 
en  col&re,  il  m'a  pre"sente  une  pomme,  pour 
m'apaiser  comme  un  enfant  ;  je  lui  ai  fait  voir  que 
je  n'avois  que  faire  de  lui,  et  que  j'avois  du  pain  qui 
valoit  mieux.'  " 

Paul  L.  Jacob  remarks  upon  the  above 
story  thus  : — 

"  Cette  dispute  est  imitee  de  celle  du  grand 
clerc  d'Angleterre  avec  Panurge,  ch.  19  et  20  de 
Gargantua.  C'est  e"galemeiit  une  critique  des 
arguties  et  des  obscurite"s  de  la  philosophic 
scolastique." 

Whether  produced  after  these  models  or 
derived  from  an  earlier  Indian  source  yet 
unknown  to  us,  we  have  in  Japan  an  old 
merry  tale  of  the  same  type,  which  runs 
thus  : — 

"  In  a  certain  town  there  was  a  Buddhist  church 
of  the  Zen  sect.  The  priests  of  this  sect  would  often 
shun  speeches  and  express  their  recondite  thoughts 
only  through  signs  in  their  theological  contro- 
versies. Then  it  was  according  to  their  rule  that, 
near  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  every 
church  had  to  be  visited  by  the  most  learned 
bishop,  who  would  depose  its  principal  priest, 
had  the  latter  been  found  unable  to  solve  the 
abstruse  questions  put  by  the  former  only  through 
signs.  Now,  when  the  bishop's  visit  to  this 
church  was  drawing  quite  nigh,  its  principal  could 
neither  eat  nor  rest,  for  he  was  well  aware  of  his 
losing  his  position  because  of  his  incompetency  to 
go  through  with  such  a  difficult  examination. 
But  by  good  fortune  he  was  called  on,  amidst  this 
extreme  plight,  by  a  petty  rice-cake-seller,  whose 
good  customer  he  had  used  to  be.  Finding  his 
face  uncommonly  lean  and  pallid,  he  inquired 
after  its  cause,  and  was  answered  that  he  felt  very 
sorry  he  must  part  with  his  favourite  rice-cake  for 
ever,  as  he  was  sure  of  his  complete  failure  in  the 
forthcoming  disputation  and  thence  his  dismissal 
from  the  church.  On  learning  that  the  disputa- 
tion had  to  be  executed  with  nothing  but  simple 
signs,  the  light-hearted  rice-cake-seller  willingly 
volunteered  his  services  in  saying  the  principal 
from  the  disgrace  by  acting  his  part  before  the 
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bishop,  and  using  every  possible  shuffling  he  could 
hit  in  order  to  answer  whatever  question  he  might 
be  asked  by  him.  This  offer  being  gladly  accepted 
by  the  principal,  the  rice-cake-seller,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  was  attired  in  the  principal's  robes 
and  stole,  and  appeared  before  the  bishop  at  his 
arrival.  Without  uttering  a  single  word,  the 
bishop  showed  the  false  principal  one  finger, 
which  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  latter 
showing  two  fingers.  Again  the  former  produced 
two  fingers,  and  the  latter  exhibited  four  fingers. 
For  the  third  time,  the  bishop  extended  three 
fingers,  and  the  rice-cake-seller  readily  put  forth 
all  five  digits.  Scarcely  had  they  finished  these 
exercises,  when  the  bishop  left  the  place  hurriedly, 
his  mien  turning  very  pale  and  much  abased. 
Shortly  after,  a  news  was  brought  in  that,  in  the 
next  town  he  visited,  the  bishop  declared  he  had 
hitherto  met  not  a  single  priest  with  so  profound 
a  learning  and  such  a  quick  flash  of  genius.!  ! 
Thus  the  timid,  shallow-brained  principal  of  this 
church  not  only  safely  retained  his  office,  but 
gained  to  boot  so  high  a  renown  as  the  greatest 
scholar  of  the  time,  solely  by  dint  of  the  offhand 
manoeuvres  of  the  humble  rice-cake-seller.  After 
rewarding  him  bountifully,  the  principal  privately 
asked  him  the  covert  senses  of  those  signs  where- 
with he  made  the  bishop  turn  tail  so  shamefully. 
Then  the  rice-cake-seller  explained  them  by  these 
words  :  '  Firstly,'  said  he,  '  he  asked  me  by  sign 
Low  much  would  I  charge  for  one  of  my  rice-cakes, 
to  which  I  replied  twopence  ;  secondly,  he  asked 
me  my  price  for  two  of  them,  and  I  answered 
fourpence  ;  and  for  the  third  time,  he  questioned 
me  about  my  price  for  three  of  them,  wherefore  I 
expressed  my  goodwill  to  reduce  it  from  six  to 
five  pence.'  " 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


HELL-FIRE    CLUBS. 

(1  S.  x.  376  ;  2  S.  ix.  367  ;  x.  77,  238  ;  3  S. 
ix.  413  ;  4  S.  i.  53,  138  ;  6  S.  iii.  127,  210, 
271,  319,  418  ;  8  S.  ii.  127,  178,  211,  312  ; 
iii.  334;  10  S.  v.  90;  xii.  467;  11  S.  i. 
31,  95.) 

EDINBURGH. 

Consult  Grant's  '  Old  and  New  Edinburgh,' 
vol.  iii.  pp.  122  and  123. 

MEDMENHAM  ABBEY. 

The  motto  of  the  club,  "  Fay  ce  que 
voudras,"  inscribed  on  a  doorway  at  the 
Abbey,  was  borrowed  from  Rabelais's  de- 
scription of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  in  '  Gar- 
gantua.'  In  a  house  on  the  site  of  18, 
Hanover  Square  (afterwards  rebuilt  for  the 
Oriental  Club),  Lord  Le  Despenser  lived, 
1771-81  (Chancellor's  '  Squares  of  London,' 
p.  74).  Consult  '  Foundling  Hospital  for 
Wit/  1786,  vol.  iii.  p.  104,  and  Sheahan's 

History  of  Buckinghamshire/  1862,  pp.  905, 
^906.  There  is  a  view  of  the  Abbey  ruins 

n  '  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales/  p.  375 


DUBLIN. 

The  club  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in. 
Dublin  in  1735,  by  Richard  Parsons,  first 
Earl  of  Rosse,  and  James  Worsdale,  the 
artist,  afterwards  (1741)  appointed  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Revels.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  "  The  Eagle  Tavern,"  Cork  Hill  ;. 
meetings  were  also  held  at  other  places,  in- 
cluding Mount  Pelier  (5  S.  xi.  386  ;  8  S.  iii. 
334).  The  members  were  popularly  credited 
with  indulging  in  the  wildest  debauchery  ;  and 
his  Satanic  Majesty  is  said  to  have  been  a 
guest  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  perhaps- 
this  character  was  acted  by  one  of  the- 
members  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  from 
the  surrounding  districts. 

There  is  an  oil  painting  of  the  members  by 
James  Worsdale  (6  S.  iii.  211),  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  five 
full-length  figures  grouped  round  a  table  are- 
said  to  be  portraits  of  Henry  Barry,  fourth. 
Lord  Santry,  Col.  Clements,  Col.  Ponsonbyv 
Col.  St.  George,  and  Simon  Luttrell.  This 
picture,  formerly  at  Santry  Court,  Dublin,, 
the  seat  of  the  Domville  family,  was  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  in  1867  by  Sir  Charles 
Domville  ;  at  the  sale  of  his  collection  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  John  Warden  of  Dublin, 
whose  son  presented  it  to  the  Gallery  in  1878. 
There  is  a  carved  mahogany  side-table- 
which  belonged  to  the  Club  in  the  National- 
Museum,  Dublin.  Among  the  beverages- 
consumed  was  a  mixture  of  whisky  and 
butter  known  as  scaltheen.  A  bowl  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  H.F.C.,  but  not  the 
same  as  the  one  represented  in  Worsdale'a 
group,  was  shown  in  the  Loan  Museum  oi 
Art  Treasures,  Dublin,  1873.  At  the  Irish- 
International  Exhibition,  1907,  a  silver 
punchbowl,  date  1700,  said  to  be  the  one 
shown  in  the  group,  and  also  the  club's 
corkscrew,  were  exhibited. 

A  club  of  a  similar  nature  called  "  The 
Blasters  "  was  reported  upon  in  the  Irish- 
House  of  Lords  ('  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Lords/  vol.  iii.,  1737,  p.  414).  There  was 
another  blasphemous  club  called  "  The 
Holy  Fathers,"  said  to  be  a  revival  of  the- 
Hell-Fire  Club  (Freeman's  Journal,  12  March,. 
1771,  p.  329).  The  Dublin  Hell-Fire  Club  did 
not  seem  to  admit  lady  members,  a  privilege 
allowed  occasionally  in  the  English  institu- 
tions ('  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Delany/  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  1862,  p.  162  j. 
'  Mrs/Delany/  by  George  Paston,  p.  246). 

J.  ARDAGH. 

35,  Church  Avenue,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

(Tojbe  continued.) 
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FOLK-LORE  IN  EXCELSIS. — Countess  Marie 
1L  arisen  records  in  'My  Past'  the  following 
Items  concerning  her  aunt,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria  : — 

"  The  Empress  was  very  superstitious,  and 
occasionally,  when  I  had  exhausted  the  gossip 
of  Vienna,  she  would  make  me  put  the  white  of 
an  egg  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  together  we 
would  try  to  read  omens  in  the  shapes  it  took. 
Elizabeth  invariably  made  three  bows  to  a  mag- 
pie whenever  she  saw  one  ;  and  the  new  moon 
afforded  her  the  occasion  to  indulge  in  any 
longed-for  wish.  The  Empress  firmly  believed 
in  the  virtues  of  cold  iron,  and  she  never  passed 
nails  or  cast  horseshoes  without  picking  them  up  ; 
the  Evil  Eye  inspired  her  with  real  dread,  and 
«he  feared  the  malign  influence  of  those  who 
possessed  it." — P.  109. 

A  bit  of  superstition  which  is  new  to  me 
-was  known  to  Queen  Louise,  wife  of 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia.  We  are 
told  by  Princess  Anton  Radziwill  in  '  Forty- 
Five  Years  of  my  Life  '  (p.  326)  that 
""  the  day  before  she  left  for  Strelitz  there  was 
.a  State  dinner  at  Charlottenburg  to  which  we  were 
invited.  The  Queen  was  as  light-hearted  and  as 
happy  as  of  old.  The  King,  seeing  her  in  such 
good  spirits,  reminded  her,  '  You  forget,  dear,  to- 
morrow is  Monday,  and  it  is  against  your  principles 
to  travel  on  a  Monday.'  She  laughed  and  said, 
*  Oh,  nothing  brings  ill-luck  when  you  are  going 
to  see  your  father.'  " 

ST.   SWITHIN. 

"THE  KING  OF  HUNGARY'S  PEACE"  IN 
SHAKESPEARE. — In  '  Measure  for  Measure  ' 
•(Act  I.  sc.  ii.)  Lucio,  on  entering  with  the 
two  gentlemen  exchanges  the  following  re- 
marks with  one  of  them  a  propos  of  nothing : 

Lucio.  If  the  Duke  with  the  other  dukes  come 
not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hungary, 
why  then  ail  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  King. 

First  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 
the  King  of  Hungary's ! 

This  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  Hungarian 
nobles'  right  under  their  Magna  Charta, 
the  Golden  Bull  of  1222,  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  king  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
the  constitution  on  his  part.  . 

Shakespeare's  source  of  information  was» 
no  doubt,  the  small  pamphlet  which  appeared 
in  London  in  1605,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  (press -mark 
1193.  k.  35),  with  the  following  long  title  : — 

"  A  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  States  of  the 
Reaime  of  Hungarie  contayning  the  reasons  which 
mooued  them  in  forcible  manner  to  oppose  them- 
selues  against  the  violence  and  oppression  vsed 
and  practised  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  foresaid 
country  by  the  Emperour's  subjects." 

The  English  text  was  "  translated  out  of 
French,"  but  the  original  declaration  was 
no  doubt  issued  in  Latin,  considerably  modi- 


fied versions  of  which  have  been  preserved. 
The  proper  names  in  our  text  are  sadly  dis- 
figured, but  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
nearly  all. 

Old  Richard  Knolles  in  his  '  Turkish 
History, '  mentions  the  fact  that  the  "  rebel  " 
Bocskay  on  29  March,  1605,  summoned  all 
the  nobility  and  states  of  Hungary  to  an 
assembly  to  be  holden  at  Serentium  (in 
Hungarian  Szerencs)  on  17  April,  but 
clean  forgets  to  inform  his  readers  that  at 
that  assembly  Bocskay  was  elected  Prince  of 
Hungary  in  opposition  to  that  learned  idiot 
the  Emperor  Rudolph,  who  some  twenty 
years  before  had  been  elected  and  crowned 
their  king,  but  had  ever  since  failed  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  towards  the  nation  under- 
taken in  his  coronation  oath.  The  '  Declara- 
tion '  sets  forth  at  some  length  all  the  perse- 
cutions, robberies,  massacres,  &c.,  his  hither- 
to loyal  subjects  had  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  his  proteges,  the  Jesuits,  and  their  con- 
federates the  Emperor's  foreign  soldiers  ; 
and  then  quotes  the  decree  of  Andrew  II., 
''  called  King  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  enacted 
in  the  yeare  1222,  Art.  31,"  which  entitled 
them  to  have  recourse,  in  case  of  need,  to 
armed  resistance. 

The  English  translation  of  this  important 
clause,  which  was  not  abrogated  till  later 
in  the  century,  is  given  as  follows  in  our 
pamphlet : — 

"  Now  if  either  we  [the  King]  or  any  of  our 
successours  in  any  time  whatsoever,  go  against  this 
our  pleasure,  we  licence  our  subjects  and  give  them 
all  power  to  contradict  and  resist  us,  so  as  after- 
ward they  may  never  be  branded  with  any  note 
of  treason  or  infamy  for  the  same." 

The  point  is  further  elaborated  in  the 
'Tripartitum  Opus  Juris  Consuetudinarii 
.  .  .  .Regni  Hungariae,'  Pars  prima,  titulus  ix., 
which  is  referred  to  in  our  pamphlet  as  "  the 
first  Epistle,  the  ninth  Tit.  of  that  Tripartite 
work  of  the  lawes  of  Hungary,"  and  is 
quoted  at  some  length. 

The  manifesto  is  dated  from  the  "  Citie 
of  Cassouie  [Hung.  Kassa],  the  24  April, 
1605,"  and  no  doubt  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  English  translation  was  printed 
by  Ar.  Hatfield  for  John  Hodgets.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  the  contemporary  Book  of  Revels,  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  fully  re- 
established by  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  '  Measure  for 
Measure '  was  first  acted  on  St.  Stephen's 
Night  in  1604  ;  but  the  text  of  the  piece  as 
we  know  it  was  not  published  till  1623, 
in  the  First  Folio,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  original  text,  as  acted  before  the 
Court,  Lucio  and  his  gentleman  companion 
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liad  some  other  remarks  to  make.  Whatever 
they  said,  the  Second  Gentleman's  "  Amen" 
fully  prepared  the  way  for  Lucio's  further 
remark  about  "  the  sanctimonious  pirate 
that  went  to  sea  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments," &c.  L.  L.  K. 

THE  PENDRELL  PENSIONS. — Many  notes 
on  the  Pendrell  family  have  appeared  in 
*  N.  &  Q.'  from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  ever  been  pointed  out  that 
the  letters  patent  creating  the  pensions 
were  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  a 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Perpetual  Pensions,  ordered  to  be  printed 
29  July,  1887.  The  price  is  Is.  Id.,  and  I 
believe  it  is  still  in  print.  The  pension 
consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  fee 
farm  rents  formerly  payable  to  the  Crown, 
but  granted  by  letters  patent  of  24  July, 
27  Car.  II.,  to  Sir  Walter  Wrotesley,  Bart,, 
Richard  Congrave,  and  John  Gifford, 
Esquires,  in  trust  for : — (as  to  100?.  per 
annum)  Mary,  widow  of  Richard  Pendrell, 
and  Richard  Pendrell' s  heirs  ;  (as  to  100?. 
per  annum)  William  Pendrell  and  his  heirs  ; 
(as  to  100  marks  per  annum)  John  Pendrell 
and  his  heirs  ;  (as  to  100  marks  per  annum) 
Humfry  Pendrell  and  his  heirs  ;  (as  to  50Z. 
per  annum)  Elizabeth  Yates  and  her  heirs  ; 
with  benefit  of  survivorship  to  the  others  on 
failure  of  heirs  of  any  of  the  beneficiaries,  and 
with  reversion  to  the  Crown  on  failure  of  all 
issue. 

The  Treasury  ascertained  in  1869  that 
Mr.  Walter  Peter  Gifford,  the  then  owner  of 
Chillington,  was  the  representative  of  the 
survivor  of  the  original  trustees,  and  that 
Mr.  George  Robinson  of  Whiston,  Shiffnall, 
then  acted  as  receiver  of  the  rents  in  question. 
The  Treasury  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
1869  the  recipients  were  in  number  about 
twenty,  and  that  there  was  then  no  proba- 
bility of  any  failure  of  heirs.  The  document 
•covers  five  pages,  and,  being  furnished  with 
side-notes,  the  contents  are  easily  mastered. 
It  is  well  worth  the  price  charged  for  the 
«omplete  Report,  and  Stuart  collectors 
should  look  after  it.  About  thirty  years 
ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
Pendrell  family  who  was  a  recipient  of  the 
pension.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  police, 
and  the  elder  brother,  who  subsequently 
filled  the  post  of  fireman  at  the  Patent 
Office  in  Southampton  Buildings,  was  the 
heir  to  the  pension. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of 
this  note,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
monument  to  Richard  Pendrell  in  St.  Giles's 


Churchyard  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  attention.  It  needs  also  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  railing  to  prevent  the  children 
from  scrambling  over  it  as  they  were  doing 
on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit. 

R.  B.  P. 

"  OF  THAT  ILK." — The  '  N.E.D.'  gives  under 
"  ilk," 

"Erroneously,  that  ilk  :  That  family,  class,  set, 
or 'lot.' 

"1845,  Miall  in  Nonconf.,  Mr.  Hume,  or  Mr. 
Roebuck,  or  any  member  of  that  ilk.  1881,'  Annihila- 
tion,' It  has  been  left  for  our  friend  Dr. and 

that  ilk,  to  discover  the  long  mistake." 
It  is  a  common  error  of  Southron  newspapers 
to  make  use  of  this  expression  as  a  substitute 
for  "  of  that  kidney."  How  would  they 
translate  Wemyss  of  that  ilk  (Wemyss  of 
Wemyss)  into  the  vernacular  of  Fleet  Street  ? 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


GWYN. — That  distinguished  actress 
Miss  Julia  Neilson  quotes  on  an  advertising 
placard, 

And  sweet  Nell  of  old  Drury  is  Queen  of  the  May. 
I  cannot  find  anywhere  a  ballad  with  this 
refrain.  The  verse  Miss  Xeilson  quotes  is  a 
very  good  one.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  her  or  to  any  of  your  readers  who  could 
put  me  in  touch  with  what  the  late  Prof. 
York  Powell  called  "  the  real  thing."  Is  it 
merely  a  graceful  four-line  invention  ? 

PERCY  ADDLESHAW. 

THE  PARTHENON  CLUB. — Where  was  this 
club  originally  located,  and  does  it  still 
exist  ?  It  had  probably  objects  similar  to 
the  Dilettante  Club,  and  may  have  had  its 
origin  about  1820.  XYLOGRAPHER. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY 
ALLEGIANCE  IN  GERMANY. — I  am  told  that 
the  troops  of  all  the  Federal  States  in  the 
German  Empire  swear  loyalty  to  their 
respective  sovereigns,  and  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor ;  in  the  case  of 
Bavaria,  this  obedience  is  limited  to  war- 
time. On,  the  other  hand,  the  German  navy- 
is  imperial  (kaiserlich),  and  recognizes  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  Kaiser.  Are  these 
statements  correct  ? 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 
Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 
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A  SONNET  BY  WORDSWORTH. — A  year  or 
two  ago  I  bought  (secondhand)  a  copy  of 
Myers's  '  Wordsworth  '  in  the  "  English  Men 
of  Letters  "  Series  (pub.  1882).  On  the 
inside  of  the  cover  is  pasted  a  half-sheet  of 
note-paper,  on  which  is  written  a  sonnet, 
with  the  heading,  "  A  Sonnet  to  Miss  Sellon, 
by  Wordsworth."  This  begins  : — 

The  Vestal  priestess  of  a  sisterhood 

Who  knew  no  self,  and  whom  the  selfish  scorn. 

At   the   bottom   of    the  poem   is   the  date 
22  Feb.,  1849. 

I  have  consulted  several  editions  of  Words- 
worth without  finding  it,  and  should  be  glad 
if  through  your  paper  I  could  discover 
whether  it  is  known  or  not. 

WM.  SPOONER. 

The  Boys'  County  School,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

FITZ JAMES. — Can  any  one  give  any  in- 
formation of  the  descent  of  Capt.  Fitzjames, 
R.N.,  who  perished  in  the  Franklin  Expedi- 
tion ?  Or,  failing  that,  the  descent  of  the 
Fitzjames  family  of  Somerset,  subsequent  to 
the  year  1600?  R.  FITZJAMES. 

61,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

BEVIS  MARKS  SYNAGOGUE. — There  is  a 
tradition  that  during  the  Rabbinate  of 
Haham  Raphael  Meldola,  the  grandfather 
of  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  a  fire 
occurred  at  the  synagogue  without  doing 
serious  damage,  in  which,  however,  the 
adjoining  offices,  containing  portraits  of 
former  prominent  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
and  other  invaluable  property,  were  entirely 
destroyed.  I  should  be  very  thankful  to  any 
reader  for  further  information  and  for 
references  to  the  fire  in  contemporary 
journals  and  magazines.  Haham  Meldola 
held  the  high  office  from  1805  to  1828. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

CHILD'S  BANK,  No.  1,  FLEET  STREET. — I 
shall  be  obliged  for  any  information  relating 
to  Thomas  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Francis 
Child  (1684-1740).  He  was  not  a  partner  in 
the  bank,  but  possessed  property  in  the  same 
parish  ('  The  Mary  gold  by  Temple  Bar,' 
p.  85,  &c.).  Said  to  be  a  merchant,  he  was, 
I  venture  to  infer,  identical  with  the  Thomas 
Child  who,  in  1750,  was  at  Wilmington, 
Cape  Fear,  trading  and  remitting  large  sums 
for  payments  to  be  made  to  certain  debts. 
One  letter  ends :  "  We  shall  follow  ourselves 
very  soon,  and  then  I  shall  take  proper 
measures  about  ye  Yorkshire  estate,"  &c. 
There  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Salt 
Library  at  Stafford  a  unique  copy  of  a  litho- 
graphed view  of  the  banking  house  with  a 
portrait  of  the  founder.  T.  C.  Noble  ('  MS. 


Memoranda  on  Fleet  Street,'  now  in  my 
collection)  noted  that  this  cost  11.  to  produce,, 
the  design  being  at  once  obliterated  from 
the  stone.  Is  anything  known  as  to  the- 
purpose,  date,  and  artist  of  this  compara- 
tively unknown  plate  ? 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  WANTED* 
concernirg  the  following  :  (1)  Capt.  Edmund 
Spencer,  author  of  several  books  of  travel 
in  the  Near  East,  published  between  1837' 
and  1867.  (2)  Miss  Laura  Jewry,  later 
Mrs.  R.  Valentine,  a  modern  authoress  of 
numerous  books  (novels,  tales  for  the  young,.. 
&c.).  (3)  John  Jackson,  author  of  a  book 
on  an  overland  journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
land in  1797.  L.  L.  K. 

WOOD'S  PAMPHLET  IN  ANSWER  TO  LORD> 
BOLINGBROKE. — Mr.  Wood,  "  a  gentleman 
who  held  a  high  post  at  the  Custom-house^"' 
is  said  to  have  written  "  an  answer  to  Lord' 
Bolingbroke  "  previous  to  that  statesman's 
death  in  1751.  I  want  to  know  particulars 
about  this  Mr.  Wood.  ^jWhat  was  his 
pamphlet,  and  where  was  it  written  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

SOPHIE  CORNELYS. — According  to  John, 
Taylor  in  'Records  of  my  Life,'  i.  270r 
Sophie  Cornelys,  daughter  of  the  famous- 
Mrs.  Cornelys  of  Carlisle  House,  assumed  the- 
name  of  Williams  after  her  mother's  falL 
This  statement  is  corroborated  in  the- 
'  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Sumbel,'  hi.  36.  Taylor 
says  that  Miss  Williams  went  to  live  first 
with  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  nee  Lady^ 
Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  and  then  with 
Margaret,  Countess  Spencer  (ob.  1814),  who- 
left  her  100Z.  at  her  death.  Afterwards  sha 
was  patronized  by  Princess  Augusta  Sophia 
(ob.  1840).  She  died  before  the  publication 
of  Taylor's  memoirs  in  1832.  Is  anything 
known  of  the  date  and  place  of  her  death  I 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"TO    GO    TO    THE    LANTERN." What    does 

this  mean  ?  In  The  Daily  Mail  of  14  June- 
I  read  :  "If  The  Times  is  excluded  from 
public  libraries,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ought  ta 
go  to  the  lantern."  M.A.OxoN. 

["A  la  lanterne"  was  one  of  the  cries  of  the 
populace  in  the  French  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
aristocrats  were  hanged  by  the  lantern  ropes  to- 
the  lantern  supports  in  the  streets,  and  particularly 
in  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  best-known  instances 
are  perhaps  the  deaths  of  Foulon  and  his  son-in-law 
Sauvigny,  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  The 
mob  added  to  the  refrain  of  '£a  ira'  the  line  '  Lss 
aristocrates  a  la  lanterne!'  See  also  Gargle's 
'  Hist.  Fr.  Rev.,'  Book  V.  ix.] 
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AUTHOR  AND  POEM  WANTED. — I  should 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  poem  the  following 
lines  occur,  and  also  the  name  of  their 
author : — 

Has  he  gone  to  the  land  of  no  laughter, 
The  man  who  made  mirth  for  us  all  ? 

R.  H.  N. 

[PROF.  BENSLY  stated  at  10  S.  x.  476  that  these 
verses  on  the  death  of  Artemus  Ward  are  included 
in  Mr.  James  Rhoades's  '  Poems.'] 

BIOGRAPHICAL   INFORMATION   WANTED. — 

(1)  William  Wade,  Canon  of   Windsor  from 
10  Feb.,    1719/20,  to  his  death  on   6  Feb., 
1732/3.     When  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? 

(2)  Nathaniel     Waddon     or     Whaddon,     a 
native  of  Devonshire,  was  elected  to  Trin. 
Coll.,    Camb.,    from    Westminster    in    1652. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  matriculation,  and 
I   shall  be   glad   to   learn   any   information 
about    him.     (3)  Peter    Wagener    was    ap- 
pointed  Rector  of   Stisted,   Essex,    6   Jan., 
1707.     I  wish  to  know  if  he  married  and  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  his  death.     (4)  Bartho- 
lomew Wall,  son  of  James  Wall  of  Stratford, 
Essex,  matriculated  at  Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch., 
5  June,   1751,  aged   18.     WTien  and  where 
did  he  die  in  1755  ?     (5)  Nicholas  Walling- 
ton,  Rector  of  Dumbleton,  Gloucestershire, 
1615.     When  did  he  die  ?     (6)  John  Walter, 
son  of  John  Walter  of  London,  matriculated 
at  Oxford  from  Queen's  College,   21   June, 
1723.     Any     information     concerning     him 
would  oblige  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DATE  OF  COMET. — I  have  lately  discovered 
a  family  letter  headed  "Oct.  24,"  but 
with  no  year-date,  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  "  the  great  comet  "  seen  by  the  writer 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 

"  Its  tail  [he  says]  is  far  longer  than  any  I  ever 
saw,  not  excepting  that  of  1811,  which  I  remember 
seeing  as  a  boy.  I  have  made  several  rough 
drawings,  and  send  you  one,  such  as  it  is." 

The  letter  was  probably  written  after  1880. 
If  some  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  say 
in  what  year  a  remarkably  large  comet  was 
shining  in  October,  he  will  enable  me  to  date 
the  sketch.  P.  W.  G.  M. 

SCOTCH  COURT  OF  SESSION. — Can  any 
reader  advise  me  how  to  obtain  the  perusal 
of  a  claim  made  in  this  Court  ?  The  claim 
was  made  by  James  Fleming  of  Clairmaunt 
for  the  recovery  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton, 
and  it  failed  for  want  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. Whether  the  date  of  the  claim  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century  or  late  in  the 
eighteenth,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

E.  F.  W. 


BRADLEY  FAMILY. — An  Alexander  Bradley 
is  stated  by  family  tradition  to  have  come  to 
Ireland  from  Yorkshire  about  1750  as  agent 
of  the  Wandesfords  of  Kirklington  and 
Castlecomer.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.* 
suggest  to  what  family  he  belonged,  or  how 
to  trace  him  ?  T.  A.  O'M. 

Co.  Dublin. 

ST.  THOMAS  CANTILTJPE. — Can  any  reader 
supply  information  concerning  a  book 
giving  details  of  the  life  of  this  saint,  called 
'  Life  and  Gests'  ?  By  whom  was  it  written 
and  when  published,  and  where  can  a  copy 
be  seen  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
British  Museum  Library.  C. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS. — In  '  The  Office 
Window  '  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  26  July, 
the  following  anecdote  of  "  onion  lore  "  is 
related  : — 

"  The  virtues  of  the  onion  were  never  more 
plainly  demonstrated  than  during  the  great 
cholera  epidemic  in  London  in  1849.  Saffron  Hill 
was  practically  free,  although  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  suffered  severely.  The  Board  of 
Health  investigated,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  cholera-proof  houses 
were  occupied  by  Italian  organ-grinders  who 
consumed  huge  quantities  of  onions,  which  were 
hanging  in  strings  from  the  ceilings  of  their 
rooms.  When  this  was  made  known  Londoners 
just  reeked  of  onions  !  " 

In  many  rural  districts  this  superstition 
is  still  scrupulously  observed.  The  onions 
are  left  hanging  until  blackened  in  appear- 
ance, when  they  are  considered  to  have 
become  impregnated  with  the  impurities  of 
the  air,  and  are  then  either  consigned  to  the 
dustbin  or  burnt,  and  fresh  bunches  substi- 
tuted. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  further 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  onion  besides 
being  a  cure  for  deafness,  which  has  already 
been  discussed  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
REGINALD  JACOBS. 

FAMILY  OF  JOHN  WALKER. — The  Very 
Rev.  John  Walker,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Booking, 
Essex,  and  Archdeacon  of  Hereford,  died 
9  Nov.,  1741.  He  married  Charlotte  Sheffield, 
26  Jan.,  1727/8,  and  had  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Can  any  one  kindly  give  m©  the 
names  and  any  particulars  of  the  sons  in 
addition  to  the  following  ? — Henry,  born 
9  Dec.,  1733,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, graduated  M.A.  1760  ;  Charles,  born 
8  Jan.,  1735  ;  Thomas,  born  5  Dec.,  1739. 
There  were  two  daughters  that  survived  him  : 
Anne  Sheffield  was  the  name  of  the  one 
born  16  March,  1736.  I  should  also  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  other,  and  if  there 
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are  any  of  the  Rev.  John  Walker's  descen- 
dants living.  In  his  will,  which  is  to  be 
seen  at  Somerset  House,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Supplement  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  he  repeatedly  mentions  his 
eldest  son  Charles,  who  is  to  receive  500Z. 
in  addition  to  his  share  under  the  will.  The 
parish  register,  however,  shows  Henry  to 
h  ave  been  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers. 

A.  H.  MACLEAN. 
14,  Dean  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

"  MB.  HANWELL,"  PROBABLY  AN  ARTIST. — 
I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  above  man.  All  that 
concerns  him  at  present  in  my  possession 
is  the  item  in  the  Joiners'  Company  records 
under  the  date  1676,  "  Paid  Mr.  Hanwell 
for  the  panel,  305. ' '  The  courteous  Librarian 
of  the  Wandsworth  Library  informs  me  that 
a  family  of  that  name  long  resided  in  that 
district,  but  we  cannot  trace  an  artist  in  the 
family.  The  panel  represents  a  sitting  of 
the  Court.  J.  A. 

AMERICAN  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY.  — 
Could  any  American  reader  name  the  stations 
of  the  "  Underground  Railway "  from  the 
Slave  States  to  Canada,  of  which  the  Quaker 
Levi  Coffin  was  the  reputed  President  ? 

M.  N. 


MECHANICS'    INSTITUTES. 

(11  S.  xii.  49.) 

GEORGE  BIRKBECK,  the  pioneer  of  popular 
education  (born  1776;  died  1841),  was 
appointed  about  the  year  1 800  to  be  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Andersoniaii 
Institution  at  Glasgow.  John  Anderson, 
who  had  died  a  year  or  so  previously  (1796), 
had  left  property  to  establish  an  Institution 
for  Scientific  Instruction.  The  lectures 
which  George  Birkbeck  had  to  deliver  upon 
natural  philosophy  required  to' be  illustrated 
by  means  of  special  apparatus,  but,  as  the 
makers  of  the  required  articles  in  Glasgow 
were  both  scarce  and  unreliable,  Birkbeck 
decided  to  superintend  and  direct  the  making 
of  the  instruments,  and  to  this  end  he  made 
use  of  a  tinman's  shop  in  Glasgow.  This 
shop  was  at  the  corner  of  Glassford  and 
Wilson  Streets,  and  it  was  owned  by  a  man 
named  Drew.  Birkbeck  regularly  visited 
the  shop  of  this  small  mechanic,  and  he 
became  the  foreman  and  the  friend  of  the 
workers.  These  humble  sons  of  toil  had 


never  before  had  a  man  of  education  to 
assist  them  and  direct  their  efforts.  Their 
ambitions  were  roused  and  their  horizons 
extended.  Birkbeck  therefore  procured  ad- 
mission to  the  Andersonian  Institution  for  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  men,  and  in  the  end 
tie  devoted  a  certain  number  of  his  lectures 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics. 
This  move  of  introducing  mechanics  was  at 
first  not  favourably  regarded  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Institution,  and  Birkbeck  encountered 
much  opposition.  He  at  last  succeeded  in 
starting  what  was  called  a  Mechanics'  Class 
at  the  Andersonian  Institution,  and  Saturday 
evenings  were  suitably  chossn  for  this. 

Birkbeck  left  Glasgow  in  1804,  but  his 
work  there  was  ably  continued  by  Dr.  Ure, 
and  in  1823,  when  the  class  had  become 
successful,  they  addressed  Birkbeck  (then 
living  in  London)  as  follows  : — 

"  You  judged  that  the  apparent  mental  lethargy 
of  the  operatives  towards  science  arose  from  no 
infirmity  of  their  mental  powers — and  you  judged 
right  ....  You  undertook  the  generous  task  of 
giving  the  first  impulse  and  of  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  studies  worthy;  of  their  pursuit,"  &c. 

In  1823  the  Mechanics'  Class  decided  to  be 
"  on  its  own,"  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute  was  formed, 
Birkbeck  being  their  patron. 

Birkbeck,  meantime,  was  bent  upon 
starting  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London, 
and  on  11  Nov.,  1823,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
"The Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  "  to  discuss 
the  project.  Lord  Brougham,  could  not 
attend,  but  he  sent  20Z.  The  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Birkbeck  concluded  : — 

"  As  you  were  the  original  author  of  this 
admirable  scheme  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
then  carried  it  on  a  large  scale  into  execution, 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect  of 
its  adoption  in  this  great  city,  where  its  benefits 
and  examples  are  likely  to  prove  of  such  inestim- 
able value." 

Cobbett  spoke  at  the  meeting,  and  eventually 
a  committee  was  formed  which  included 
Francis  Place,  the  Radical  tailor  of  Charing 
Cross.  On  20  Feb.,  1824,  an  opening  meeting 
was  held  at  a  chapel  in  Monkwell  Street, 
London  Wall,  of  which  temporary  use  had 
been  obtained.  Birkbeck  began  a  speech  on 
that  occasion  by  saying  : — 

"  With  feelings  of  exultation  umitterable,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  warmest  heartfelt  congratulations  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  This  hour  is  witness 
to  hopes,  long,  ardently,  and  anxiously  cherished 
by  me,  now  rapidly  realizing  in  the  visible  and 
effective  existence  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution 
jn  the  emporium  of  the  world." 
Offices  were  later  secured  in  Furnival's  Inn, 
and  afterwards  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane. 
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In  Timothy  Claxton's  '  Hints  to  Mechanics, 
or  Self -Education  and  Mutual  Instruction,' 
London,  Taylor  &  Walton,  28,  Upper  Gower 
Street,  1839,  there  is  an  illustration  of  the 
tinman's  shop  in  Glasgow,  and  also  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  which  was  made  there 
under  Birkbeck' s  directions.  The  same 
little  volume  contains  '  A  Selection  of 
Exercises  for  Popular  Institutions,'  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  what  was  taught  in 
them.  It  has  also  a  '  List  of  all  Mechanics' 
Institutions  '  then  existing,  and  a  facsimile 
of  a  ticket  inviting  the  operatives  of  the 
tinman's  shop  to  attend  lectures.  John 
George  Godard's  '  Life  of  George  Birkbeck,' 
1884,  is  very  much  to  the  point  of  the  question 
asked,  and  it  gives  a  heap  of  valuable  in- 
formation. On  p.  80  there  is  a  long  para- 
graph dealing  with  '  Subjects  taught  in  the 
Original  Mechanics'  Institutions.'  In  The 
Westminster  Review,  vol.  xli.  pp.  416-43,  there 
is  an  able  article  on  '  Mechanics'  Institutions,' 
the  first  section  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  them. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  MR.  THOMAS  W. 
HAND,  the  origin  of  Mechanics'  Institutions 
is  fully  described  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson  in  his 
x  History  of  Adult  Education,'  published  in 
1851.  He  says  : — 

"  The  most  remote  link  in  the  chain  of  societies 
established  for  the  dissemination  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  the  labouring 
people  was  the  '  Sunday  Society,'  formed  by  the 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools  at  Birmingham 
in  the  year  1789,  having  for  its  object  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  in  writing  and  arithmetic  after 
they  ceased  to  attend  the  Sunday  schools.  To 
tli<\se  studies  were  subsequently  added  geography, 
book-keeping,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  moral 
instruction.  A  branch  of  this  Society  formed  a 
class  for  mutual  improvement  in  useful  knowledge, 
assisting  each  other  in  the  construction  of  appa- 
ratus for  illustrating  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  electricity,  pneumatics,  and  astro- 
nomy." 

The  first  Artisans'  Library  was  established 
in  1795,  at  Birmingham.  The  year  following 
the  establishment  of  this  Library,  the  Sunday 
Society  was  remodelled,  and  became  known 
as  the  Birmingham  Brotherly  Society.  Dr. 
Hudson  says  this  Society  is 

"  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  the  earliest 
Mechanics'  Institution  or  Society  in  Great  Britain, 
especially  as  it  was  established  for  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  mechanical  employments." 

The  name  of  the  person  who  first  suggested 

the  use  of  the  term  "Mechanics'  "  for  these 

societies  is  not  given  by  Dr.  Hudson,  but  the 

reason  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  term  is  con- 

-tained  in  the  second  quotation  I  have  taken 


from  his  book.  I  may  add  that  the  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions were  all  established  between  July  and 
December,  1823. 

Within  the  brief  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
number  of  Literary  and  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  to 
702,  with  a  membership  of  120,081,  and 
libraries  containing  815,516  volumes. 

ARTHUR  TAIT. 

Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 

These  evidently  originated  in  an  "  Institu. 
tion  for  Instruction  of  Mechanics,"  as  appears 
from  the  title  of  an  article  on  this  subject 
in  The  Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  (1823), 
p.  99. 

In  1795  was  founded,  by  will  of  Prof. 
Anderson  of  Glasgow,  "  The  Andersonian 
Institution  "  in  that  city.  With  this  state- 
ment in  view,  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  above-mentioned  article,  and  taken 
from  The  Glasgow  Free  Press,  will  help  to 
make  clear  the  origin  of  the  word  "me- 
chanic," as  applied  to  institutions  founded 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  : — 

"  No  branch  of  '  The  Andersonian  Institution,  : 
however,  was  exclusively  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  mechanics  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  of  especial  use  to  their 
professional  pursuits  till  the  year  1800,  when  a 
Dr.  Birkbeck  commenced  delivering  gratuitously 
a  series  of  lectures  on  mechanical  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  For  several  years  these  lectures  were 
continued ....  At  length,  however,  there  was  a 
great  falling  off  in  attendance,  owing  to  the 
managers  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the 
interest  of  the  mechanics  ....  In  1821-2  the 
friends  of  the  mechanics,  and  the  mechanics 
themselves,  made  a  successful  effort  to  revive  and 
improve  these  lectures,  in  connexion  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  institution.  They  formed  a 
library  solely  for  the  mechanics,  began  to  make  a 
collection  of  models,  and  had  a  numerous  class  of 
students.  A  disagreement,  however,  has  since 
occurred  between  them  and  the  managers  of  the 
institution,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
the  mechanics  of  Glasgow  and  their  friends  have 
seceded  from  the  Andersonian  Institution,  and 
have  formed  a  school  for  their  own  instruction 
called  the  '  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution.'  On 
26  July  resolutions  to  this  purport  were  adopted. 
It  was  then  stated  that  37-i  individuals  had  already 
subscribed  from  half-a-guinea  to  a  guinea  each 
per  annum  ;  that  a  place  of  meeting  had  been 
procured  ;  that  certain  gentlemen  had  volunteered 
their  services  as  lecturers  ;  and  that  a  good 
library  had  been  selected ....  and  that  such 
property  as  it  might  acquire  should  belong  to  the 
mechanics  of  Glasgow  for  over." 

The  publication  of  The  Mechanic's  Maga- 
zine, as  well  as  the  efforts  of  its  editor 
(J.  C.  Robertson),  did  much  towards  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  these  institutes 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Twenty-five  se- 
parate articles,  reports,  and  letters  appear  on 
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the  subject  in  the  first  volume,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  articles  iD  the  volumes 
following. 

One  of  the  resolutions  read  by  Mr. 
Robertson  on  the  formation  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  mechanics,  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  the 
principles  of  the  arts  they  practise,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  is  a  measure 
calculated  to  improve  extensively  their  habits  and 
condition,  to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to 
add  largely  to  the  power,  resources,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country." — (Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol.  i. 


p.  181. 


A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 


60,  Rothesay  Road,  Luton. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  above, 
I  have  a  pamphlet  entitled  4  A  Series  of 
Papers  on  the  Nature,  Objects,  and  Advan- 
tages of  Mechanics'  Institutions,'  by  Henry 
Dircks,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Liverpool  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  and  published  in 
Liverpool  in  1840. 

This  pamphlet  seems  to  me  to  answer  all 
the  questions  asked  by  your  correspondent, 
and  I  give  a  few  extracts  ;  these  will,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient,  but  if  not,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
lend  m.y  pamphlet  to  MB.  HAND  if  he  will 
]et  me  know. 

Mr.  Dircks  said  : — 

"  The  history  of  the  origin  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions  may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1800, 
when  Dr.  Birkbeck  established  the  first  Mechanics' 
Class  in  the  Andersonian  Institution  at  Glasgow. 
But  the  earliest  body  separate  and  apart  from  the 
learned  aid  of  a  kindred  establishment  was,  per- 
haps, that  founded  in  London,  August,  1817, 
when  a  society  actually  calling  itself  '  The 
Mechanical  Institution  '  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Claxtpn,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  him- 
self at  that  time  a  hardworking  mechanic.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1824-5  that  much  was 
effected  in  the  establishment  of  these  popular 
seminaries  of  useful  and  practical  information. 
Every  large  town  then  seemed  desirous  of  vieing 

in   the    contest Scotland    decidedly   took   the 

lead the    Glasgow  Mechanics'   Class  in   1800, 

the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution  1823.  In 
1821  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  was  founded 
for  the  education  of  mechanics  in  such  branches 
of  physical  science  as  are  of  practical  application. 
A  Mechanics'  Institution  was  founded  in  London 
in  1823  ;  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Sheffield  in 
1824 ;  Manchester,  1825." 

The  principal  object  which  Mechanics' 
Institutions  have  in  view  is  the  education  of 
the  working  classes  in  such  branches  of 
useful  knowledge  as  may  prove  most  service- 
able to  them  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

The  benefits  were  :  1,  attending  Institu- 
tion lectures  ;  2,  attending  classes,  of  which 
there  were  a  variety  for  youth  as  well  as 
adults  ;  3,  a  good  library  of  books. 

A.  H.  ABKLE. 


The  'N.E.D.,' defining  "  mechanic,"  gives 
under  heading  B  2,  "  One  who  is  employed 
in  a  manual  occupation  ;  a  handicraftsman, " 
and  continues : — 

"  Mechanics  institute  or  institution  :  the  desig- 
nation adopted  by  a  class  of  societies,  established 
(in  1823  and  subsequently)  in  London  and  most 
other  towns  of  England  to  afford  their  members- 
facilities  for  self -education,  by  classes  and  lectures. 
In  many  of  these  institutions  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  members  now  belong  to  the  '  mechanic r 
or  artisan  class." 

This  definition  leaves  out  of  consideration 
one  of  the  most  important  activities  of  these 
institutions — the  provision  of  libraries  of 
wholesome  and  technological  literature.  The 
Society  of  Arts,  before  its  incorporation  in 
1847,  used  to  offer  facilities  in  the  way  of 
cheap  textbooks  to  these  societies.  Byl84&' 
there  were  about  400  of  these  institutions  in. 
the  country,  with  a  composite  stock  of  books 
of  between  300,000  and  400,000.  Since 
William  Ewart's  Act — the  Public  Libraries 
Act  of  1850 — these  useful  institutions  have 
been  superseded  by  the  modern  public 
library.  They  were  to  a  large  extent  philan- 
thropic— in  very  few  cases  did  the  subscrip- 
tions cover  th,e  cost  of  administration — and 
were  founded  with  the  object  of  uplifting  the 
artisan  class.  They  were  parallel  to  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  which  were 
run  on  co-operative  lines  to  meet  similar 
needs  of  the  professional  classes,  though 
many  of  these  latter  offered  advantageous 
terms  to  artisans.  Many  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  existing  at  the  time  of  th,e 
adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  handed 
over  their  libraries  to  the  local  7  library 
authority  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  public 
library. 

One  of  the  best  remaining  examples  of 
a  mechanics'  institute  in  London  is  the 
Birkbeck  College,  whose  classes  are  recog- 
nized by  London  University.  An  account  of 
the  opening  of  this  institution,  which,  was 
founded  in  1823,  appears  in  Hone's  <  Every- 
day Book,'  vol.  i.  1549,  under  the  date 
December  2.  THOMAS  WM.  HUCK. 

38,  King's  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

In  the  year  1800  Dr.  Birkbeck  founded  a 
class  for  journeymen  mechanics  at  Glasgow. 
The  idea  developed,  and  in  1824  the  first 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  opened  in  London, 
The  term  "  mechanic  "  was  then  applied  to 
operatives  of  every  class.  These  institutions 
proved  so  useful  that  they  spread  throughout 
England,  and  did  good  service  till  the  volun- 
tary system  was  superseded  by  legislation. 
They  were  built  out  of  money  subscribed 
by  members  and  the  public  who  supported 
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the  movement.  The  property  was  vested 
in  trustees  appointed  by  members,  and 
managed  by  an  elective  committee.  Good 
lending  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  classes 
in  various  branches  of  education  were  pro- 
vided, and  in  many  places  large  halls  for 
lectures  and  public  entertainments.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  working-men  made  little  use 
of  these  institutions,  although  the  cost  was 
small.  It  was  chiefly  to  tradesmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  the  clergy  they  owed  their 
support.  B"  D.  MOSELEY. 

The  name  probably  originated  with  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  who  founded  the  forerunner  of 
them  in  Glasgow  in  1800,  and  the  first 
"  properly  so  called  "  in  London  in  1824, 
as  I  learn  from  Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of 
Dates.'  ST.  S  WITHIN. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BELLEROPHON  (11  S. 
xi.  339,  438  ;  xii.  35). — The  engraving  which 
faces  p.  477,  vol.  ii.  of  Baines's  *  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  '  (1817), 
depicting  Napoleon's  arrival  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  is  inaccurate  in  two  respects. 

(1)  The  Emperor  did  not,   as  represented, 
surrender    his    sword    to    Capt.     Maitland. 

(2)  Capt.  Maitland  did  not,  as  represented, 
stand  uncovered  in  the  Emperor's  presence. 
There  is  satisfactory  evidence  on  both  points 
from  an  eyewitness    of   the  scene,  the  mid- 
shipman George    Home.     Home,  describing 
the     Imperial    costume     on     the    occasion, 
distinctly    states    (1)    that   Napoleon    "was 
without  any  sword,  I  suppose  as  emblematical 
of  his    changed    condition  "  ;  (2)  that  Mait- 
land "  only  raised  his  hat,  as  to  a  general 
officer,    and    remained    covered    while    the 
Emperor  spoke  to  him."     But}  even  without 
this  witness,  the  question  as 'to  the  sword 
could    be    decided    against    the    engraving. 
Napoleon,  in  his  written  protest    on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  declared  that  he  had  come 
voluntarily,   that   he   was   England's  guest, 
not    a    prisoner   of  war :    "  Jo  ne    suis    pas 
prisonnier,    je    suis   I'hote  de  1'Angleterre  " 
(see  Las  Cases, '  Memorial  de  Sainte-Helene,' 
tome    i.  partie    i.    p.    66,    Londres,    1823). 
Napoleon's   view   of   himself    as  England's 
guest  precludes  any  proffer  or  surrender  of 
his  sword.    Home's  account  forms  Additional 
Appendix  III.  to  the    1904  edition  of  Capt. 
Maitland's  '  Narrative,'  and  the  quotations 
given   above  will  be  found  at  pp.    248,  249. 
Napoleon    retained     his     sword.       Admiral 
Viscount    Keith  writes    to    Capt.  Maitland, 
7  Aug.,    1815,    regarding   the   transhipmert 
from  the    Bellerophon  to  the  Northumber- 
land :  "  Whan  the  General  quits  the  ship  it  is 


|  not  intended  to  take  his  sword  from  himr 
but  to  let  him  wear  it,  but  not  the  others  'r 
I  (see    Maitland's    '  Narrative,'    p.    189,    1904 
edition,  or  p.  192,  1826  edition). 

Errors  in  all  sorts  of  matters  of  detail  are- 
quite  characteristic  of  artists'  representa- 
tions of  historical  events. 

JOHN  SALMON. 
The  Mount,  Belfast. 

"  TOBACCO-STOPPERS  "  AND  SIB  ISAAC' 
NEWTON  (11  S.  xii.  49). — A  graphic  account 
of  the  incident  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  surprising,  and  anything  but 
delighting,  a  lady,  who  fondly  supposed  she 
was  receiving  attentions  of  a  particular 
kind,  by  placing  the  tip  of  her  finger  on  the 
burning  tobacco  in  the  pipe  he  smoked,  is  in- 
'  The  Georgian  Era,'  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

The  Welcome  Guest,  vol.  i.  p,  190  (I860)., 
has  six  eight-line  verses  by  Paul  Ward,  with, 
an  accompanying  woodcut  illustration  by- 
Kenny  Meadows,  upon  the  subject. 

W.  B.  H, 

[ST.  SWITHIN  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

PEAT  FAMILY  (4  S.  ix.  79  [see  correct ionr 
106],  225  ;  9  S.  xii.  176  ;  11  S.  xii.  29).— The 
Rev.  Robert  Peat,  D.D.,  was  perpetual 
curate  of  St.  Laurence,  New  Brentford,. 
Middlesex  (not  Brentwood  in  Eisex)  from 
1808  until  his  death  in  1837.  He  was  Senior- 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Stanislaus  of  Polandr 
and  received  the  royal  licence  to  wear  hia 
order  in  this  country.  Some  interesting 
particulars  about  him  and  his  wife  will  be- 
found  at  the  above  references.  LEO  C. 

AGNES,  DAUGHTER  OF  Louis  VII.  (11  S'- 
xii.  29,  72). — She  first  married  Alexis, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  secondly- 
Theodore,  Lord  of  Adrianople.  In  genea- 
logies of  the  French  kings  no  other  husband 
is  mentioned,  and  her  marriage  to  a  De- 
Burgo  seems  unlikely.  In  Lodge's  '  Irish 
Peerage  '  she  is  mentioned  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  as  wife  of 
William  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  father 
of  Adelm,  William  being  the  last  Earl  of 
Cornwall  of  that  name. 

MARQUIS  DE  TOURNAY. 
Frant,  Sussex. 

JOHN  TRUSLER  (US.  xi.  190,  234,  289- 
325). — If  your  correspondent  succeeds  i» 
finding  the  MS.  Autobiography  of  Truslor, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  contains 
any  reference  to  his  "  snuffers  that  will  not 
drop  the  wick,"  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  on  16  Sept.,  1777  (No.  1169). 

R.  B.  R 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  EDWARD  VI.  (11  S.  xii.  48). 
— The  contemporary  evidence  relating  to  the 
birth  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Jane  may  be  found  in  the  '  Letters  and 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,'  vol.  xii.  part  ii.,  and 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Prince  was  born  on  12  Oct.,  1537  (not 
Oct.  14  as  is  sometimes  stated).  Besides  the 
official  letters  announcing  the  birth  (Nos.  889, 
£90),  there  are  private  letters  on  the  subject 
(Nos.  921,  922),  none  of  them  containing  any 
reference  to  the  illness  or  danger  of  the  Queen. 
On  15  Oct.  the  Prince  was  christened  at  Hampton 
<3ourt,  where  he  was  born,  and  was  publicly 
blessed  by  both  his  parents  (No.  911).  Next  day, 
16  Oct.,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  ordered  her 
•dress  for  the  Queen's  churching  (No.  923).  It 
was  arranged  that  the  King  should  leave  Hampton 
•Court  for  Esher  on  24  Oct.,  but  on  Tuesday  the 
:23rd  the  Queen  was  suddenly  taken  ill  (No.  977), 
.and  there  was  a  rumour  that  she  was  dead  (No. 
•988).  She  rallied  in  the  afternoon  (No,  970), 
but  became  worse  again  at  night,  and  next  day 
her  life  was  despaired  of  (Nos.  970,  971),  although 
she  survived  until  Wednesday  night  (No.  988). 
Cromwell  wrote  to  the  English  ambassadors  in 
JBYance  that  '  the  Queen,  by  the  neglect  of  those 
about  her,  who  suffered  her  to  take  cold,  and  eat 
such  things  as  her  fantasy  in  sickness  called  for, 
is  dead  '  (No.  1004)." 

These  letters  and  other  documents  show  a 
natural,  straightforward  series  of  events. 
but  of  course  they  may  be  explained  away. 
It  may  be  said  that  Henry  deliberately 
suppressed  the  circumstances  of  the  birth, 
as  no  one  at  the  time  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Queen  in  any  particular  danger  ; 
that  he  merely  assumed  surprise  at  the 
Queen's  illness,  which  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unexpected ;  and  that  Cromwell's 
account  of  it  is  a  lie.  The  chief  point  is  that 
the  Queen  survived  her  son's  birth  for  eleven 
days,  and  if  the  alleged  operation  was  per- 
formed, it  seems  exceedingly  unlikely  that  she 
could  have  lived  through  it.  Is  the  evi- 
dence for  the  operation  so  strong  that  it  is 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  contemporary 
documents  and  to  accept  this  improbability  ? 
I  have  never  examined  Harpsfield's  '  Trea- 
tise,' and  I  do  not  know  his  degree  of  credibi- 
lity, but  I  have  recently  had.  occasion  to  go 
critically  through  several  chapters  of  Guaras's 
*  Chronicle,'  and  I  can  state  from  experience 
that  he  is  utterly  untrustworthy.  His  only 
authority  seems  to  have  been  gossip,  and  his 
only  object  to  tell  a  good  story.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  both  Harpsfield  and 
Ouaras  were  writing  long  after  the  event. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  certain  that  Queen 
Jane  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  for  her  son  ;  ballads  on  the  subject 
going  back  perhaps  to  1560  are  printed  in 
Child's  '  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,'  vi. 
3722;  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  give  too 


much  weight  to  the  report  of  a  contemporary 
simply  because  he  is  a  contemporary,  without 
considering  his  character  and  sources  of  in- 
formation. After  all,  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries believed  that"  an  army  of 
Russians  passed  through  England  last 
September.  M.  H.  DODDS. 

The  Phoenix  crest  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  Seymours  undoubtedly  points  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Jane  in  giving  birth  to 
Edward  VI.  ALFRED  RODWAY. 

26,  Long  Street,  Birmingham. 

OLD  MAP  OF  THE  LONDON-HOLYHEAD 
ROAD  (11  S.  xii.  48). — For  John  Ogilby, 
««  King's  Cosmographer,"  1600-76,  see 
'  D.N.B.'  The  map  is  probably  taken  from 
Ogilby's 

'  Britannia  ;  or,  an  Illustration  of  the  Kingdom 
of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales,  by  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Description  of  the 
Principal  Roads  thereof,'  folio,  1675. 

WM.  H.  PEET 

CANNEL  COAL  (11  S.  xii.  49). — Cannel  coal 
is  worked  at  Abram  ;  also  in  the  Leigh 
district,  and  at  Bolton.  The  mine  is  not 
homogeneous  (as  was  the  old  Wigan  or 
Darcy  Lever  Cannel),  in  some  places  chang- 
ing almost  wholly  into  coal.  Cannel  is 
essentially  used  for  the  natural  enrichment 
of  gas,  but  has  now  been  largely  displaced 
by  the  American  plan  of  enrichment  by 
heavy  petroleum  oils  and  water  gas,  which 
is  suitable  for  use  in  the  incandescent 
mantle.  A  fair  quality  Cannel  will  letch 
21s.  per  ton  at  the  pit.  The  best  ought  to 
fetch  25s.  to  30s. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

"  Cannel  "  is  a  corruption  of  ' '  candle,"  and 
was  so  termed  from  its  readiness  to  burn  like 
a  candle,  and  the  rich  gas  it  produced. 
Many  years  ago,  a  company  was  established 
in  London  to  supply  cannel-coal  gas,  and 
among  other  places  at  the  West  End,  it  was 
used  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
Street.  When  the  company  ceased  to  exist 
I  know  not,  but  the  gas  was  probably 
found  to  be  too  costly  for  ordinary  use. 

WM.  E.  BROWNING. 

This  variety  of  coal  is  still  worked  in 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  as  also  in  Scotland. 

Cannel  is  not  now  so  extensively  used  in 
gasworks  since  the  high  candle  -  power 
standard  imposed  on  gas  undertakings  has 
been  reduced,  but  in  districts  of  Scotland 
where  high  illuminating  power  applies  it  is 
still  employed  to  maintain  this. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pits  it  is 
largoly  used  for  domestic  purposes,  although 
very  dirty. 

The  price  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
coal  and  the  district  from  which  it  is  mined. 

W.  J.  M. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON  (11  S.  xi. 
455;  xii.  18,  55). — This  decision  is  considered 
in  an  old  German  work  entitled  : — 

"  Metamorphosis  telse  judiciaroe,  das  ist,  seltzame 
Oerichts-Handel  samt  denen  hierauf  gleichfalls 
seltzam  erfolgten  Gerichts-Ausspriichen  zusammen 
getragen  mit  lustigen  Anmerkungen  erlautert 
(Linz,  1651-2)," 

a  collection  of  odd  lawsuits  and  singular 
decisions  made  by  Matthias  Abele  von 
Lilienburg1,  J.U.D.,  Count  Palatine  and 
Chief  Secretary  of  Mines  in  Styria.  The 
cases  are  taken  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources — the  Bible,  history,  travels,  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature — and  the  first  case  is 
devoted  to  the  judgment  of  Solomon. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  The  complaint 
is  sot  out  in  the  words  of  1  Kings  iii.,  and  the 
woman  first  speaking  is  called  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant  replies,  denying  the  truth  of 
the  complaint,  and  alleging  that  she,  the 
defendant,  being  in  possession  of  the  living 
child,  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  mother  of 
it.  Then  follows  a  rejoinder  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  swears  by  life  and  death  that  the  living 
child  is  hers.  Plaintiff  and  defendant  reply 
again,  and  judgment  is  pronounced  that  the 
child  shall  be  cut  in  half.  The  plaintiff  then 
appeals  to  the  king  to  spare  the  child  and 
deliver  it  alive  to  the  defendant ;  but  the 
defendant  takes  the  point  that  the  king 
cannot  review  his  own  decision,  and  presses 
to  have  the  judgment  enforced.  Then 
follows  the  final  decision  (super- Bescheid),  to 
the  effect  that  the  child  be  delivered  up  to 
the  plaintiff  as  the  natural  and  lawful 
mother,  and  that  the  defendant  be  repelled 
from  the  court  with  disfavour.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  application  for 
costs. 

The  book  is  referred  in  *  Lawyers'  Merri- 
ments '  (1912),  by  Dr.  David  Murray,  F.S.A., 
p.  96.  There  were  editions  in  1655,  1684, 
and  1712.  My  notes  are  from  the  1712 
edition.  MALCOLM  LETTS. 

Personally,  I  am  quite  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  King  Solomon's  judgment.  What 
I  wish  to  elicit  is  an  opinion  as  to  which  of 
the  two  women  said  :  "  Give  her  the  living 
child,  in  no  wise  kill  it."  Who  spake,  the 
plaintiff — or,  as  your  learned  correspondent 
prefers,  the  complainant — or  the  defendant  ? 


The  glib  mother  who  stated  the  case  must 
have  slept  with  one  eye  open  if  she  could 
speak  as  circumstantially  as  she  did,  with 
truth.  I  agree  with  MB.  PINCHBECK. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

LIEUT.  JOHN  DESCHAMPS,  R.A.  (11  S.  xii. 
50). — This  officer  was  the  second  son  of  Wm. 
Deschamps  of  London,  merchant,  who  died 
7  Dec.,  1830,  aged  54.  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber, 1800;  became  second  captain  in  the 
R.A.,  11  Sept.,  1839;  and  was  cashiered 
21  Aug.,  1843.  FREDERIC  BOASE. 

'  THE  SCOURGE  '  (11  S.  xii.  28).— The  first 
epitaph,  "  As  carefull  Nurses,"  &c.,  is  given, 
with  a  few  verbal  differences,  in  Southey's 
'  Commonplace  Book,'  iv.  48,  as  occurring 
"  in  some  part  of  Yorkshire." 

The  two  lines, 

The  Grammar  School  a  long  time  taught  I  have, 
Yet  all  my  Skill  could  not  decline  the  Grave, 

are  a  translation  of 

Grammaticam  scivi  multos  docuique  per  annos, 

Declinare  tamen  non  potui  tumulum. 
See  the  collection  of  '  Epitaphia  Joco-seria,' 
edited  by  F.  Swertius,  1645,  p.  114,  where  the 
heading  runs  :  "  Cornell  Curti  mei  quondam 
Praeceptoris  Lyrae.  Grammaticam  docuit 
L.  annos." 

J.  Masenius  in  his  '  Ars  Nova  Argutiarum 
Epigrammatica  et  Epigraphica,'  1660,  p.  206, 
makes  the  first  line  read  : — 

Grammaticam  didici  multos  docuique  per  annos. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

HOSE,  1560-1620  (11  S.  xi.  340).— (2) 
"  Canions  (of  hose)." — The  earliest  instance 
known  to  the  '  O.E.D.  '—that  in  Stubbes, 
'  Anatomic  of  Abuses,'  1583 — must  give  way 
to  one  in  "  Mr.  Wrighte's  bill  of  particulars 
procured  for  his  pupil,  the  Erie  of  Essex,  at 
Cambridge,  since  Midsummer,  1577,"  printed 
in  Cooper's  '  Annals  of  Cambridge,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  354-5,  and  taken  from  Wright  and  Jones's 
'  Memorials  of  Cambridge  '  :  "  Item,  for 
Taffetta  and  makinge  of  can  ions  for  his 
Lordships  hose,  vjs  viijd." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

WATERLOO  (US.  xii.  1,21,71).— I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  MR.  ALAN  STEWART'S 
extracts  from  his  uncle's  letters,  as  my  father 
(who  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  godson) 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
seven  sons  to  whom  he  alludes. 

A  propos  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  kind 
thoughtfulness  in  forbidding  my  uncle 
Lord  William  Lennox  to  remain  on  the 
battle-field  because  of  his  recent  severe  acci- 
dent, the  following  item  seems  appropriate 
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to  record.  On  the  morning  of  Waterloo, 
as  the  Enniskillings  were  on  the  point  of 
advancing  across  the  Wavre  road  to  charge, 
an  individual  in  plain  clothes  on  their  left 
called  out  :  "  Now's  your  time  1  "  This  was 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  even  rode  into 
the  square  of  infantry  while  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  to  him  :  "  You  are  the  father  of  ten 
children  ;  you  have  no  right  to  be  here.  You 
should  go,  and  you  may  go  now,  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  hence 
you  could  not  do  so  ;  it  would  no  longer  be 
right  !  " 

The  "  two  Ladies  Lennox  "  mentioned  in 
the  letters  were  my  aunts,  Lady  Georgina 
and  Lady  Louisa  Lennox  (afterwards  de 
Ros  and  Tighe),  with  both  of  whom  I  had 
many  interesting  conversations  respecting 
their  stay  at  Brussels  during  this  momentous 
time,  and  I  made  careful  notes  of  all  that 
they  remembered.  I  see  MB.  SPENCEB 
MADAN  does  not  mention  that  on  the 
eventful  night  of  the  historic  ball,  all  the 
tables  having  been  requisitioned  for  the 
entertainment,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
to  go  into  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
bedroom,  where  he  laid  out  the  maps  on  the 
bed  and  discussed  his  plans. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

DR.  LUZZATO  (11  S.  xi.  380  ;  xii.  73).— 
The  very  interesting  reply  invites  addenda. 
Of  the  distinguished  family  of  Luzzato  the 
best  known  to  literature  was  the  brilliant 
poet  Mosheh  Chayim  Luzzato,  the  author  of 
*  Migdal  Ouz,'  a  play  founded  on  one  of 
Guarini's  dramas.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  used  to  delight  me  by  reading  passages 
of  it.  Another  was  Samuel  David  Luzzato, 
known  mnemonically  as  "  Shedal,"  one  of 
the  finest  literary  critics  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  a  power  in  modern  Hebrew 
literature  of  the  first  status. 

M.  L.  R.  BBESLAR. 

FAULTS  OF  INDEX-MAKING  (11  S.  xii.  7). — 
Some  of  the  strangest  vagaries  of  indexing 
I  know  are  contained  in  Cassell's  '  Familiar 
Wild  Flowers,'  '  Familiar  Wild  Birds,'  and 
'  Familiar  Trees.'  In  the  first  of  these 
the  Avens,  Orchis,  and  some  other  plants 
are  found  under  C,  i.e.,  Common  Avens, 
Common  Orchis,  &c.  In  the  second  certain 
birds,  e.g.,  Grouse,  Gull,  Snipe,  Wren,  are 
indexed  in  the  same  way  under  C.  None  of 
these  are  cross-indexed.  In  the  third  several 
trees  are  also  selected  for  appearance  under 
C,  e.g.,  Elm,  Maple,  Osier,  &c.  In  this  case 
only  is  trouble  avoided  by  the  cross-index 
under  E,  M,  O,  &c.  J.  T.  P. 


SHAKESPEABE  AND  BLACKFBIABS  THEATRE 
(11  S.  xii.  47). — This  playhouse,  which  was- 
created  out  of  a  dwelling-house  by  James 
Burbage  at  the  end  of  1596,  was  for  many 
years  afterwards  leased  out  to  the  Queen's 
Children  of  the  Chapel ;  it  was  not  occupied 
by  Shakespeare's  company  until  the  end  of 
1609  or  the  beginning  of  1610,  when  his 
acting  days  were  nearing  their  end.  The 
pleas  in  the  lawsuit  of  1635  show  that  the 
Burbages,  the  owners,  bought  out  the  lessee 
at  the  end  of  1609,  and  then  "  p laced  "  in  it 
"  men-players,  which  were  Hemings,  Condell,. 
Shakespeare,  &c."  To  these  and  other 
actors  they  allotted  shares  in  the  receipts,, 
the  sha>res  numbering  eight  in  all.  But  the 
profits  were  far  smaller  than  at  the  Globe, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  1611  Shakespeare 
disposed  of  his  shares  in  the  Globe  and  the 
Blackfriars  Theatres.  He  owned  none  at 
the  date  of  his  death. 

The  above  resum6  is  gathered  out  of  Sir 
Sidney  Lee's  '  Life  of  William  Shakespeaie  ' 
(Library  Edition,  1899).  It  appears  that 
the  poet  may  have  acted  at  the  Blackfriars 
Playhouse,  but  the  assertion  that  he  un- 
doubtedly did  so  is,  I  suppose,  incapable  of 
proof.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

AUTHOB  AND  TBANSLATOB  WANTED  (11  S. 

xii.  69). — '  The  Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon/ 
&c.,  was  written  by  Charles  Doris  ;  and  in 
the  second  edition  (1815)  the  account  added 
of  the  Regency  at  Blois,  and  itinerary  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Fontainebleau  to- 
Elba,  was  by  Jean  Bapt.  Germain  Fabry. 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  translator. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

EASTER  OFFEBTNGS  (11  S.  xii.  49). — See 
Blunt's  'Book  of  Church  Law,'  p.  351 : — 

"Dues  and  offerings  are  of  two  kinds— Easter 
dues  or  offerings,  and  mortuaries.  As  to  Easter 
dues,  one  of  the  rubrics  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munion Service  provides  thus :  '  And  yearly  at 
Easter  every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  his  or  their  deputy  or 
deputies  ;  and  pay  to  them  or  him  all  ecclesiastical 
duties,  accustomably  due,  then  and  at  that  time  to- 
be  paid.' 

"  The  distinction  between  dues  and  offerings  is  not 
very  precise,  and  the  two  words  are  often  inter- 
changed. It  seems,  however,  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, offerings  are  gifts  made  at  Easter  in  excess  of 
the  amount  legally  due. 

"  In  the  case  of  Carthew  v.  Edwards  [Ambler,  72} 
it  was  decreed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that 
Easter  offerings  were  due  of  common  right.  The- 
usual  offering  is  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  head 
for  every  person  in  the  house  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards  ;  but  by  oust  om  it  may  be  more. 
r«;»,  T?  •pv.i'iii'ivmT'a  <  T?™I  r.a-nr  ™  1K471* 


[Sir  R.  Phillimore, 


Eccl.  Law,   p.  1547.  _ 

WM.  H.  PEET. 
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In  1892  the  late  editor  of  The  Church 
Monthly,  Mr.  Frederick  Sherlock,  wrote  in 
the  magazine  : — 

"  Happily there  is  one  season  in  the  year  when 

the  good  old  custom  prevails  in  some  parishes  of 
making  an  Easfcer  offering  to  the  clergy.  I  say  in 
some  parishes,  but  why  should  it  not  be  in  ail  ?  " 
Prom  that  time  he  set  himself  "  to  stimulate 
and  promote  an  interest  in  the  revival  of 
Easter  offerings."  The  success  which  at- 
tended his  efforts  is  known  to  Churchfolk,  and 
has  been  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the 
•Church.  Literature  was  and  is  circulated 
from  this  office  to  explain  the  method,  which 
was  invariably  by  means  of  a  collection  in 
•church.  In  advocating  the  revival  of  the 
•custom  Mr.  Sherlock  frequently  referred  to 
the  penultimate  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 
service  of  Holy  Communion. 

EDITOR  OF  '  THE  CHURCH  MONTHLY.' 
33-34,  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

In  a  Kesteven  town,  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  it  was  customary  for  the  parish  clerk 
and  sexton  to  go  round  to  collect  "  Easter 
dues,"  which  I  believe  they  took  for  their 
own  emolument,  as  though  the  gifts  had 
been  Christmas  boxes;  and  I  fancy  the 
sums  paid  depended  on  the  liberality  of 
parishioners,  and  not  on  any  assessment  or 
legal  requirement.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

ROUGET  DE  LISLE  (11  S.  xii.  69). — It  is 
well  for  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  correct  the  statement 
that  Rouge  t  de  Lisle' s  remains  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  Pantheon.  Your  con- 
tributor should  have  said  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  Invalides  on  14  July  of  this 
year.  H/K.  H. 

DIDO'S  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  (US.  ix.  47, 
353,  474;  x.  17,  430,  497).— Matsura  Seizan, 
in  his  «  Koshi  Yawa,'  ser.  ii.,  torn.  xli.  (which 
tome  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1830), 
records  a  hearsay  that  Iwakimasuya,  one 
of  the  then  greatest  clothiers  in  Yedo,  used 
to  cover  his  stores  with  huge  envelopes  of 
hide,  upon  which  to  pour  water  every  time 
when  a  fire  broke  out  near  the  establishment 
— thus  he  never  failed  to  save  them  all  from 
the  flames.  Then  he  gives  the  following 
narrative  : — 

"  One  day  Toyotomi  Taik6,  the  most  powerful 
•overlord  of  the  sixteenth-century  Japan,  happened 
to  tell  Sorori,  the  very  witty  story-teller,  that 
whatever  he  wished  to  possess  he  was  ready  to 
•give  him.  Sorori  replied,  '  I  wish  nothing  but  a 
"bagful  of  rice,'  whereupon  Taikd  exclaimed : 
•*  What  pity  is  it  that  your  desire  is  so  petty !  Go, 
and  bring  your  bag.'  Sorori  thanked  him  and 
went  off.  As  he  did  not  appear  for  the  following 
ten  days,  Taikd  sent  a  man  to  see  what  he  was 
•doing  at  home.  After  a  while  the  messenger 


brought  in  the  report  that  Sorori  was  for  all  these 
days  very  busy  in  preparing  a  colossal  paper  bag. 
To  ascertain  the  motive  of  such  an  enormous 
industry,  another  messenger  was  sent  to  Sorori, 
who  gave  him  this  explanation,  that  he  intended 
to  cover  with  the  bag  one  of  the  large  rice  stores 
owned  by  Taik6  and  to  become  possessed  himself 
of  all  its  contents.  When  Taikd  had  learned  this 
he  laughed  away  his  amazement  and  revoked  his 
promise." 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  48;.— (2)  The 
Spenserian  stanza  beginning  : — 

But  what  most  showed  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 

is  stanza  lv.,  Canto  I.,  of  Thomson's  '  Castle 
of  Indolence.'  It  contains  a  description  of 
the  sixth  picture  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
"  huge  crystal  magic  globe  "  of  the  Castle, 
called  '  Of  Vanity  the  Mirror.'  W.  B. 

ANSTRUTHER,  FIFE  (11  S.  xi.  188,  288,  368, 
479  ;  xii.  78).— Virgil  ('  ^Eneid,'  viii.  18)  uses 
the  simile  of  the  tremulous  watery  rays, 
reflected  from  a  brazen  bowl,  when  describing 
how  the  distracted  hero  of  Laomedon's  line 
"  swiftly  dispatches  his  divided  mind,  and 
hurries  it  in  various  directions,  and  con- 
tinually whirls  it  through  everything."  In 
'  Anster  Fair '  Tennant,  probably  having 
observed  for  himself  the  same  useful  pheno- 
menon, employs  it  to  illustrate  the  twinkling 
of  his  heroine's  feet  in  the  dance  : — 

So  quick  did  Maggie,  with  a  nimble  grace, 
Skip  patt'ring  to  and  fro,  alert  and  light. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  if  the  poet 
has  had  two  editors  who  have  commented 
on  the  appositeness  of  the  simile,  and  ex- 
pressed curiosity  regarding  it.  The  one 
mentioned  at  the  last  reference  is  said  to 
have  wondered  that  it  "  had  not  previously 
been  used  in  poetry."  This,  one  feels,  can 
hardly  be  the  same  as  an  Edinburgh  sponsor 
of  1871,  who  writes  :  "  It  is  so  natural  and  so 
likely  to  have  been  observed,  that  we  wonder 
if  it  has  escaped  previous  use."  This  is  not 
a  dogmatic  assertion,  like  the  other,  but  an 
indirect  question  obviously  propounded  by 
one  who  is  open  to  receive  information. 
Tennant  has  not  been  often  edited,  and  it 
would  be  curious  to  find  two  of  his  com- 
mentators approaching  so  closely  while 
materially  differing  in  their  points  of  view. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  a  line  in  the  song 
'  Maggie  Lauder  '  should  read  : — 

A  piper  met  her  gauc  to  Fife, 
but    it    seems    arbitrary    to    suggest    that 
"  ga'in  "  is  a  preferable  spelling  to  "  gaun." 
Presumably,   "  ga'in  "   is  a  contraction  for 
the  provincial  form  "  gaain,"  and  it  might 
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conceivably  have  been  the  original  reading  ; 
but,  as  no  MS.  of  the  song  exists,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  definitely  who  was  the 
author,  the  text  depends  altogether  upon 
editorial  preference  and  supervision.  Herd, 
in  the  1776  edition  of  his  '  Ancient  and 
Modern  Scottish  Songs,'  prints  "  gaun,"  and 
the  rest,  from.  Johnson  and  Ritson  to 
Gilchrist  and  Mary  Carlyle  Aitken,  quite 
properly  follow  his  initiative.  "  Ga'in," 
besides,  is  not  a  form,  that  has  secured  the 
highest  literary  favour.  In  such  a  matter 
Burns  may  be  taken  as  the  supreme  and 
final  authority,  and  he  never  uses  "  ga'in." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  furnishes  fourteen 
instances  of  "  gaun,"  giving  it  his  imprimatur 
in  such  important  lyrics  as  '  Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook,'  '  The  Twa  Dogs,'  '  The  Inven- 
tory,' '  The  Holy  Fair,'  and  the  '  Kpistle  to 
William  Simpson.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

BUCKHOBSE,  NOT  BUCKHORN,  THE  PRIZE- 
FIGHTER (11  S.  xii.  85). — Owing  to  a  printer's 
error  the  familiar  name  of  Buckhorse,  the 
famous  pugilist,  appears  as  Buckhorn. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  make  the 
correction.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

BURLESQUE  SERMON  (11  S.  xii.  68). — 
Lucis  will  find  the  text  of  this  humorous 
discourse.,  as  well  as  several  others  of  the 
"  Hard  Shell  Baptist  "  order,  in  Cole's  '  Fun 
Doctor,'  published  at  Melbourne  by  E.  W. 
Cole,  Book  Arcade,  and  by  George  Routledge 
&  Sons,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill.  The  text 
of  the  sermon  is  as  follows,  and  each  section 
of  the  discourse  concludes  with  it : — 

"  They  shall  gnaw  a  file,  and  flee  unto  the 
mountainsof  Hepsidam  [nof'waters  of  Hepsiba"]* 
whar  the  lion  roareth  and  the  wang  doodle 
mourneth  for  its  first  born." 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

The  *  Burlesque  Sermon  '  was  part  of  the 
contents  of  an  '  Annual '  issued  by  a  trades- 
man of  this  city  some  forty  years  back. 
[Text  ut  supra.'}  W.  DIXON. 

St.  James's  Terrace,  Lincoln. 
[MB.  W.  E.  CREED  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

HERALDIC  QUERY:  BOTELER  ARMS  (11  S- 
xi.  399,  496  ;  xii.  33). — Your  correspondent 
CROSS-CROSSLET  cites  Burke's  '  General 
Armory  '  for  the  statement  that  Theobald 
Walter,  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland  (temp. 
Henry  II.),  who  established  in  that  kingdom 
the  family  of  Butler,  bore  for  arms, 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Or,  a  chief  indented 
az.  ;  2  and  3,  Gu.,  three  covered  cups  or, 
the  arms  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

Surely  this  statement  cannot  be  correct, 
seeing  that  the  quartering  of  arms  did  not 


come  into  vogue  until  more  than  a  century 
later  !  See  as  to  this  the  discussion  as  to 
'  France  and  England  Quarterly  '  in  vol.  x. 
of  the  present  Series,  passim,  where  it  is 
stated  (p.  510)  that  the  Roll  of  Edward  II. 
(1308-11)  affords  the  first  known  English 
example  of  a  quartered  coat  by  a  subject,, 
namely,  that  of  Sir  Simon  de  Montagu. 
J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

(US.  xii.  29.) 

The  arms  of  Vezian  in  Languedoc  are 
d'az.  a  une  bande  d'or  surmontee  de  deux 
croissants  d'arg.  The  family  of  de  la 
Porte,  Barons  de  Vezins  (Bret).'  bore,  de  gu» 
a  un  croiss.  d'herm.  There  seems  no  family 
of  this  name  in  the  usual  books  of  reference 
bearing  the  arms  suggested. 

MARQUIS  DE  TOURNAY. 

Frant,  Sussex. 

PICCADILLY  TERRACE  (US.  xi.  361,  437, 

498).— 

"  Between  Park  Lane  and  Hyde  Park  Corner 
there  was  a  terrace  elevated  some  feet  above  the 
road,  which  was  lowered  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  the  houses  between  Hamilton  Place  and 
Apsley  House  are  sometimes  called  the  Terrace 
still." — '  London,'  edited  by  Charles  Knight, 
1841,  i.  313. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56,  73,  87).— What  King  William 
thought  of  such  appears  from  Dr.  Murray's 
'  Revolutionary  Ireland,'  p.  158  : — 

"  Near  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time 
fell  the  Right  Rev.  George  Walker,  sometime 
Governor  of  Derry.  An  attendant  informed  the 
King  of  his  loss,  and  William  dryly  inquired, 
'  What  took  him  there  ?  '  : 

T.  A.  O'MoRCHOE,  Clk. 

Kilternan  Rectory,  co.  Dublin. 

In  D.  Scott's  *  Bygone  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  '  (1899)  will  be  found  much 
material  on  this  subject  in  a  chapter  bearing 
the  title  '  Fighting  Bishops  and  Fortified 
Churches.'  ?• 

ST.  ANDREW  (11  S.  xii.  49). — Green  is  the 
colour  of  the  Scottish  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
with  which  St.  Andrew  is  associated. 

J.  T.  T. 

BETTS  (US.  xii.  44). — Another  example  is 
Bettisfield,  a  parish  in  Flintshire,  and  also  the 
seat  of  Sir  Wyndham  Hanmer,  who  wrote  to 
me  that  he  had  not  discovered  the  cause 
the  change  from  the  Welsh  name  used  befoi 
1600  to  the  English  Bettisfield. 

E.  F.  WILLIAMS. 
10,  Black  Friars,  Chertsey. 
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Oxford  Literary  and  Historical  Studies.  —  Vol.  V. 
Henry  Tubbe.  By  G.  C.  Moore  Smith.  (Ox- 
ford, "Clarendon  Press,  6s.  Qd.  net.) 

Ix  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  2  Nov.,  1861,  Mr.  Thorns,  the 
editor,  suggested  the  pxiblication  of  the  literary 
remains  of  Henry  Tubbe  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  was  warranted  in  his 
assumption  that  these  possess  genuine  interest, 
both  for  their  native  quality  and  on  account  of 
their  undoubted  value  as  illustrative  products. 
Tubbe  was  obviously  a  personality,  a  man  with 
mental  resources  of  considerable  range  and  with  a 
sturdy,  independent  character  ;  and,  had  his 
health  and  opportunities  been  favourable  to  his 
full  development,  he  might  have  figured  in  his 
day  more  conspicuously  than  it  was  his  lot  to  do. 
He  saw  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  —  may  even  have 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  —  and  he 
was  a  consistent  and  ardent  Royalist,  who  frankly 
reprobated  Cromwell  and  deplored  the  existence 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Son  of  Capt.  John 
Tubbe,  who  fell  in  active  service  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Henry  Tubbe  was  born  at  Southampton 
in  1618,  and  owing  to  ancestral  relations  was 
closely  associated  with  the  noble  families  of 
Essex  and  Southampton.  His  widowed  mother, 
having  settled  at  Croydon,  died  while  he  and  his 
only  brother  were  boys.  Beared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  vicar,  the  lads,  after 
leaving  Croydon  school,  went  their  separate 
ways,  Henry  the  elder  graduating  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1642,  and  Robert  the 
younger  going  to  sea.  After  his  academic  days, 
Henry  Tubbe  probably  was  tutor  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  Spencer  family,  and  he  certainly 
held  some  post  for  a  time  with  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  at  Essex  House,  Strand.  Then  he 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  John  Tuf  ton,  second 
Earl  of  Thanet,  this  service  closing  his  career.  All 
along,  he  had  written  voluminously,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Evidence  is  lacking  as  to  his  last  days 
and  the  place  of  his  death,  but  he  passed  away 
in  1655. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  suggestion  made  by 
our  first  editor  regarding  Tubbe's  literary  ex- 
periments should  have  had  its  sequel  in  the  work 
now  accomplished  by  one  of  our  own  contributors. 
Prof.  Moore  Smith  is  heartily  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  result  of  his  obviously  patient  and  system- 
atic labours.  He  has  utilized  the  best  sources 
of  information  on  his  subject  ;  he  has  turned 
Tubbe's  letters  to  admirable  account  ;  and  in  his 
selection  from  his  writings  he  no  doubt  proffers 
what  is  representative  of  the  author  at  his  best. 
The  letters  reveal  an  energetic,  essentially  kindly 
man,  who  had  a  quick  eye  for  natural  beauty, 
keenly  appreciated  true  friendship,  and  was 
fiercely  impatient  over  what  he  considered  dis- 
loyalty and  injustice.  Besides  showing  his 
author's  prose  quality  from  his  letters,  Prof. 
Moore  Smith  illustrates  it  yet  further  from  a 
character  study  of  'A  Rebell  .  '—  a  strong, 
vehement,  and  uncompromising  delineation  —  and 
by  some  extracts  from  his  '  Meditations  Divine 
and  Moral.'  The  chief  feature  of  the  miscellany, 
however,  is  its  group  of  notable  poems  —  personal 
tributes,  discursive  studies,  satirical  diatribes, 
and  so  forth.  These  exercises,  though  rather 


crude,  show  some  measure  of  poetic  conception  and 
fervour,  and  a  sense  of  form.  The  author  evidently 
favoured  the  heroic  couplet,  and  manages  it 
vigorously,  if  somewhat  roughly.  Stimulated  by 
Cleveland,  Randolph,  and  others,  Tubbe  exercised  a 
satirical  gift  that  might  have  been  disciplined  into 
a  forcible  and  trenchant  weapon.  His  un- 
chastened  powers  are  characteristically  revealed 
in  his  meditation  '  On  the  Silk-worme,'  and  his 
extremely  realistic  pictures  of  '  The  Gray-Friars/ 
Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  and  '  The  Dominical  Nose 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.'  In  his  gentler  moods, 
Tubbe  is  a  placid,  respectable  lyrist,  but  in  his 
satires  he  is  a  rhetorical  hater  of  exceptional 
strength  and  resource,  and  a  valuable  witness  for 
the  existence  of  unswerving  loyalty  in  his  time. 
Thus  it  is  well  to  have  him  represented  as  he  is  in 
this  judiciously  edited  volume. 

Prof.  Moore  Smith  has  not  always  found  Tubbe's 
text  quite  easy  to  handle.  In  his  notes,  however, 
he  shows  that  he  has  left  nothing  undone  towards- 
elucidation  of  difficulties,  and  when  baffled  he 
frankly  states  his  position.  He  thinks  Tubbe 

§robably  contemplated  marriage  with  Penelope 
ymcots,  but  in  this  view  he  perhaps  somewhat 
strains  the  emotional  fervour  of  the  poet's 
memorial  eulogy.  As  he  hesitates  about  "Sir 
John  himself  "  in  the  Grayfriars  poem,  it  may  be 
tentatively  suggested  that  "Sir  John  Presbyter  "" 
is  the  personage  in  question.  In  '  A  Debate  con- 
cerning the  Engagement  '  "  the  woemens  charitie  " 
is  a  doubtful  phrase,  but  perhaps  the  reference  is 
to  the  spirit  described  in  Jonsoii's  '  Alchemist,' 
II.  ii.,  which  makes  widows  give  legacies  and 
zealous  wives  "  rob  their  husbands  for  the  common 
cause."  The  "  Oath  of  Adjuration,"  with  which 
the  same  poem  closes,  may  be  defended  as  suitable 
to  the  tone  of  the  satire.  "  '  The  Alchemist,'  II.  i." 
and  not  "II.  ii."  should  have  been  the  reference 
in  the  note  on  1.  192  of  the  elaborate  and  vivacious 
onslaught  on  Cromwell. 

The  Fortnightly  Review,  except  for  two  articles 
only,  is  devoted  to  the  war  and  the  divers  questions 
arising  out  of  it,  and  even  the  two  exceptions  are 
connected  closely  and  by  no  fanciful  links  with 
the  one  absorbing  subject.  The  first  is  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Dr.  Brandes's  '  Study  of  Napoleon/ 
Dealing  with  some  of  the  less  familiar  traits  of  le 
petit  caporal,  and  illustrated  by  little  known  anec- 
dotes, it  will  be  found  a  mo  re  valuable  contribution 
than  the  former  part.  Mr.  S.  P.  B.  Mais  gives  us  the 
second — an  appreciation  of  the  work  and,  in  some- 
degree,  of  the  personality  of  Rupert  Brooke. 
There  hangs  about  this  article  an  aroma  of  before 
the  war  ;  its  method  and  the  incidence  of  its 
praise,  even  to  the  comparison  with  Donne, 
have  the  slightly  unhappy  look  of  a  last  year's, 
fashion ;  and  we  confess  that  we  think  the  point 
of  view  characteristic  of  the  time  to  which  it 
belongs  will,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  be  super- 
seded by  something  better.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  essay  is  clever  and  interesting,  and  welcome 
is  any  one  who  has  anything  fresh  to  say  about 
Rupert  Brooke.  One  other  paper  we  may 
mention,  seeing  that  it  has  some  literary  and 
academic  as  well  as  political  interest,  Mr.  Sydncy 
Brooks's  '  The  War  of  Contrasts,'  a  suggestive 
description  of  English  and  German  character  and 
tendencies,  designed  to  explain  the  intensity  of 
German  hatred  of  England,  and  the  comparative 
nonchalance  of  the  English  attitude  towards 
Germany. 
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\  THE  August  Nineteenth  Century  has  three 
articles  which  describe  scenes  at  different  parts  of 
the  Front.  Like, all  such  descriptions,  these  put  to 
rout  any  attempt  at  criticism,  yet  the  reader 
becomes  aware  that  Prof.  Morgan's  '  Leaves  from 
a^- Field  Note-Book '  are  somewhat  unusually 
telling,  as  well  as  definitely  and  fully  informative  ; 
•and  that  Miss  Lena  Ashwell's  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  group  of  artistes  who  went  out 
last  Winter  to  bring  music  to  the  camps  and 
hospitals  behind  the  trenches  has  a  certain  charm 
l>eyond  the  sheer  interest  of  the  subject-matter. 
•One  touch  some  of  our  readers  may  note  with 
interest :  Miss  Ashwell  relates  how  the  men  at 
the  forage  camp,  after  singing  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  ' 
as  a  farewell  to  the  troupe,  "  created  a  quaint 
•  sensation  when  they  began  to  sing  '  Here  we  come 
:  gathering  nuts  and  may.'  "  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  turned  the  words  into 
""  Here  we  are  gathering  oats  and  hay  "  !  Mr. 
'Charles  Towers,  under  the  title  of  '  Scenes  from 
the  Drama  of  Italian  Intervention,'  sketches  very 
effectively — with  perhaps  a  thought  too  much  of 
"  artistry " — people  and  events  to  be  seen  at 
Milan  last  midsummer.  Lord  Killanin  brings  to 
;an  end  his  discussion  of  the  Irish  temperament — 
pages  these  of  no  little  penetration  which  should 
l>e  well  weighed  by  the  literary  no  less  than  by  the 
political  friends  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Simpson  has  a 
good  paper  on  recent  German  scholarship  in  the 
field  of  Higher  Criticism,  largely  concerned  with 
"Harnack's  admission  of  the  trustworthiness,  or,  as 
he  would  say,  comparative  trustworthiness,  of 
'St.  Luke.  The  first  place  in  the  number  is  given 
«of  Dr.  Shadwell's  '  The  Industrial  Factor  in  the 
War.'  It  is  a  re"sum6  of  what  most  of  us  have  by 
now  gathered  from  the  daily  papers,  but  it  is 
lucidly  and  vigorously  done,  and,  though  the 
matter  is  one  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  deal 
with  in  these  columns,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  widely 
read  and  laid  to  heart. 

FRIENDS  of  The  Cornhill  who  have  looked  forward 
to  August  for  another  paper  '  Between  the  Lines  ' 
from  Mr.  Boyd  Cable  will  find  reason  to  thank 
.and  congratulate  both  author  and  editor  for  the 
lively  and  able  description  of  a  sapper's  work  at 
the  front.  Mr.  Boyd  Cable's  work  shows  a  quick 
•eye,  a  steady  and  full  imagination,  and  a  cunning 
hand,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  preliminary 
qualification  of  a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Dr.  Fitchett,  in  '  A  Great  Soldier  on  his 
Battles,'  deals  with  Wellington's  famous  and 
inadequate  Waterloo  dispatch,  compared  with 
the  account  the  Duke  gave  of  the  victory  to 
Creevey  in  conversation  on  the  following  day. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  sets  out  the  long  and  exceed- 
ingly complicated  "  detective  case,"  tried  in 
October,  1877,  in  which  he  successfully  defended 
George  Clarke,  senior  officer  in  the  Detective 
Department  at  Scotland  Yard,  from  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  with  other  detectives  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Sir  Edward,  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  naively  and  rather  amusingly 
confides  to  his  readers  the  exact  pecuniary  advan- 
tage which  his  conduct  of  this  defence  and  his 
share  in  the  Penge  case  of  the  same  year  brought 
to  him.  Mr.  Warre  Cornish's  sketch  of  Edith 
Sichel,  though  its  general  effect  is  somewhat 
blurred,  rewards  a  careful  reading  by  a  number  of 
delicate  observations  expressed  in  many  cases 
with  epigrammatic  force.  Mr.  Lyndhurst  Duke 


describes  impressively  an  adventure  with  lions 
in  Uganda ;  and  the  '  Spirit  of  the  War  'as 
evinced  at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Warner  respectively. 

ALTHOUGH  the  times  could  hardly  be  less 
favourable  for  the  pursuit  of  the  study  of  art,  The 
Burlington  Magazine  is  able  nevertheless  to 
maintain  a  fair  average  of  forty  pages  of  matter 
together  with  its  usual  excellent  standard  of 
illustrations.  The  number  for  August  opens  with 
a  reproduction  of  '  The  Tow-path  '  by  W.  Maris, 
with  a  short  and  somewhat  satirical  account  of  it 
by  Mr.  Walter  Sickert.  The  beautiful  altar  of 
Tuan  Fang  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  which  was  repro- 
duced in  June  of  last  year,  is  again  presented  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  together  with  some  further 
figures  which  are  reputed  to  be  portions  of  the 
original.  Whether  the  central  figure  is  an  Amida 
or  a  Sakyamuni  is  a  matter  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  concerning  which  considerable  doubt 
seems  to  exist.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  reproduces 
some  portraits  of  the  composers  Arne  and  Pur- 
cell,  the  most  interesting  being  the  drawing  of 
the  latter  in  the  British  Museum  attributed  to 
Kneller,  which  shows  a  face  of  great  sensitive- 
ness and  charm.  Mr.  Basil  Oliver  supplies  an 
article  on  '  Table  Designs  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,'  with  some  interesting 
photographs ;  and  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  discusses 
French  painting  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
view  of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  Mr.  B.  Boss's  criticism  of 
Mestrovic  .may  prove  to  be  the  matter  of  greatest 
interest  in  this  number.  He  does  not  consider  this 
sculptor  to  show  any  exclusively  Serbian  charac- 
teristics in  his  art,  but  thinks  he  is  eclectic  rather, 
and  quite  as  much  European  (German,  French, 
or  Austrian)  in  his  tradition.  Two  large  repro- 
ductions accompany  the  article — the  wood  relief 
'  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  '  and  the  plaster 
portrait  model  of  '  The  Sculptor's  Mother.' 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  m  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

H.  ST.  J.  S  —Forwarded. 

ST.  S  WIT]  UN. — Many  thanks  for  Note  offered  on 
"Old  Mother  Hubbard."  The  rime  has,  however, 
often  been  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  The  last  two 
contributions,  are  at  10  S.  x.27, 116 — the  latter  being 
from  the  per  of  the  late  Col.  Prideaux. 
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NOTES   ON  GAYLEY'S  '  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ENGLISH  COMEDIES,'  VOL.  III. 

I  VENTURE  to  submit  a  few  notes  on  the  last 
volume  of  the  well-known  series  of  English 
comedies  issued  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley  of  the  University  of 
California  (New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 
1914).  It  contains  six  plays,  of  which  three 
(Dekker's  '  Shomakers  Holiday,'  Mas- 
singer's  '  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'  and 
Brome's  '  Antipodes  ')  are  professedly  "  re- 
produced from  the  original  quartos  "  (in 
reality  the  text  of  Dekker's  play,  though 
given  in  old  spelling,  is  something  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  the  editio  princeps, 
and  that  of  Brome's  play  is  also  based  on  a 
collation  of  two  versions).  The  other  three 
plays  (Middleton  and  Rowley's  '  Spanish 
Gipsy,'  Fletcher's  '  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife,'  and  Shirley's  'Royal  Master')  are 
professedly  presented  in  critical  texts.  These 
are  all  in  modern  spelling.  Each  play  has  a 


separate  editor,  with  the  rather  natural 
result  that  in  some  plays  emendations  are 
received  with  great  facility,  and  in  others 
scarcely  tolerated,  however  plausible.  After 
this  preamble  I  proceed  to  detail. 

/.  Dekker's  '  Shomaker's  Holiday.'  Edited 
by  Prof.  A.  F.  Lange  of  the  University 
of  California. 

I.  i.    124,  note2,   "folk"   is  apparently  a 
misprint  for  "  talk." 

I.  i.  167-8,  "  the  Lord  of  Ludgate."     May 
this   mean   the    "  Christmas   Lord  "    of   the 
parish  ? 

II.  iii.   53,   "  ever  "   is  apparently  a  mis- 
print for  "  every." 

III.  i.    48,    "  for  "    apparently   stands   for 
"  fore." 

V.  v.  23,  "  stuff e  tennis  balls,"  perhaps  a 
reminiscence  of  '  Much  Ado,'  III.  ii.  47. 

//.  Middleton  and  Rowley's  'Spanish  Gipsy.' 
Edited  by  the  late  H.  Butler  Clarke, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

IV.  i.  67.     Here  the  quartos  have 
Set  foot  to  foot  ;   those  garlands  hold  ; 
Teach  him  how,  now  mark  what  more  is  told. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dilke  suggested  that  "Teach 

him  how  "  was  an  extra-metrical  interpola- 
tion of  the  speaker,  and  that  the  second  line 
of  the  song  should  run, 

Now  mark  [well]  what  more  is  told. 
The  present  editor,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment to  Mr.  Dilke,  adopts  this  bold  suggestion, 
3xcept  that  he  says,  "  The  first  three  words 
"  Teach  him  how  "]  are  a  stage  direction." 
It    seems,    however,    extremely    unlikely 
;hat  the  words  "  Teach  him,  how  "  should  be 
interjected  between  two  lines  of  a  song,  and, 
again,  they  do  not  look  at  all  like  a  stage 
direction. 

The  error  seems  to  lie  in  the  words  "  how, 
now,"  and  I  should  read  : — 

Teach  him  now  mark  what  more  is  told. 
IV.  i.  69-71  :— 

Vow,  as  these  flowers  themselves  entwine 
Of  April's  wealth  building  a  throne 
Round,  so  your  love  to  one  or  none. 
So  the  editor  prints,  but  he  adds  a  note  to 
he  effect  that  for  "  Round,  so,"  Mr.  Bullen 
vould  read  "  To  bound."     It  seems  to  me 
nore   likely  that  we   should   read    "  Bound 
o  "  (between  commas),  i.e.,  as  the  flowers 
je  bound   to   one  another.     "  Your  love  " 
s  then  the  direct  object  of  "  Vow." 
IV.  i.  141  :— 

Hence  merrily  fine  to  get  money  ! 

Fly  like  swallows. 
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The  General  Editor  inserts  a  note  of  exclama- 
tion after  "  merrily  " — • 

Hence  merrily  !    fine  to  get  money  ! 
"  Fine  "  should  perhaps  be  "  fly  "  ("  flie  "), 

HI.  Fletcher's  '  Ruli  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife.'  Edited  by  Prof.  Saintsbury  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

III.  iii.  65-6  :— 

This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport  !   how  the  ladies 
Will  laugh  him  Leave  ager. 
So  the   quarto.      The  folio  omits  the  mys- 
terious   "Leave    ager,"    and    inserts    ''at" 
before  "  him." 

Prof.  Warwick  Bond  in  Mr.  Bullen's 
*'  Variorum  Edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ' '  emends  the  line,  in  my  opinion 
most  satisfactorily,  to 

Will  laugh  him  lean  again  ("  leane  agen  "), 
which  leads  up  to  the  speech  that  follows, 
If  I  light  on  him 
I  '11  make  his  purse  sweat  too. 

The  same  emendation  occurred  to  me  before 
I  saw  that  it  had  been  already  made. 

Prof.  Saintsbury,  who  deals  somewhat 
brusquely  with  other  editors  in  his  notes,  is 
not  apparently  acquainted  with  Prof.  Bond's 
work,  and  contents  himself  with  saying, 
"  '  Leave  ager '  was  probably  a  simple 
irreption  of  the  kind  so  frequent."  By  this 
he  apparently  means  that  the  words  crept 
into  the  text  without  rime  or  reason.  Whether 
such  "  irreptions  "  are  common,  I  doubt  ; 
but  the  theory  is  convenient  for  an  editor  in 
a  difficulty. 

He  fails  to  notice  that 

Will  laugh  [at]  him. 

If  I  light  on  him, 

does  not  make  a  line,  while 

Will  laugh  him  lean  again. 

If  I  light  on  him, 

makes  a  very  good  one.  Meanwhile  the  text 
he  actually  gives  is 

Will  laugh  [at]  him! 
[leave  anger!] 

III.  v.  149,  "  Mercy,  forsake  me  !  "  As 
Mercy  is  not  addressed,  the  comma  after 
the  word  disturbs  the  sense.  Neither  Bond 
nor  Waller  has  it. 

IV.  Massinger's  '  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.' 
Edited  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  of 
Columbia  University. 

I.  ii.  43,  note2,  "candle,"  presumably  a 
misprint  for  "  caudle,"  or  the  consumers  of 
"  panada  "  are  to  be  pitied. 

II.  iii.  133,  "  Did  you  soe  I  doe  ?  "     Gif- 
ford's   emendation  ("  Idiot  "  for  "I  doe") 


is  relegated  to  a  foot-note.  Its  lightness 
is  shown,  however,  by  V.  i.  268. 

IV.  ii.  157,  "  play my  price."  Gifford's 

"  prize  "    for    "  price  "    is    here    altogether 
disregarded. 

V.  i.  300,  "  There  will  be  cowards."     Here 
Gifford   rightly   has   a   comma   after   "  be,'r 
and  as  the  present  editor  professes  to  have 
conformed   the  punctuation   "  to  something 
like  modern  usage,"  he  should  have  one  also.. 

V.  i.  371-3  I—- 
You. . . . 

cannot  so  create  your  aimes,  but  that 
They  may  be  crooss'd. 

For  "  create,"  read,  perhaps,  "  erecte  "  or 
"  directe." 

V.  Bromz's  '  Antipodes.'     Edited    by    ProL 
G.  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  University. 

I.  i.  80-83  :— 

Tother  day 

He  set  the  braines  of  an  attorney  right 
That  were  quite  topsie  turvy  overturn'd 
In  a  pitch  ore  the  barre. 

The  editor  comments  on  the  last  words*- 
"  Punning  for  '  disbarred  '  ?  "  Though  there 
is  no  doubt  a  pun  in  the  word  "  barre,"  the 
attorney  -was  not  a  barrister,  and  could  not 
be  "  disbarred." 

I.  iv.  37,  "  shooke  the  great  Turke  by 
the  beard."  Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of 
'  Henry  V.,'  V.  ii.  222,  "  take  the  Turk  by  t he- 
beard." 

I.  vi.  86  :— 

Like  the  reports  of  those  that  beggingly 

Have  put  out,  on  returzies  from  Edenburgh, 

Paris,  or  Venice." 

The  editor's  note  explains  "  put  out  "  as- 
"  published." 

Surely  it  is  a  reference  to  travellers 
putting  out  money  to  be  returned  with 
increase  on  their  return  from  their  travels.. 
Cp.  '  Tempest,'  III.  iii.  48,  "  Each  putter 
out  of  five  for  one,"  and  Jonson,  '  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  II.  i.  : — 

"  I  do  intend. . .  .to  travel. . .  .and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  forth  some  five  thousand  pounds- 
to  be  paid  me,  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of 
myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog,  from.... Con- 
stantinople." 

II.  vii.  3  :— 

O,  are  you  here  ?    My  lady  and  my  selfe 

Have  fought  you  sweetly. 

The    editor's    note    is:    "Ironical."    Shoul 
"  fought,"  however,  be  "  sought  "  ? 

III.  v.  18  :— 

The  beggars  are  the 
Most  absolute. 
The  line  should  be  divided  after  "  most.' 
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III.  v.    102,    "  and   will  doe."     I   cannot 
understand  the  note  on    "  doe  "  :    "  Query, 
'  do't  '  ?  "     Pronounce  "  and  will  do,"  and 
no  change  is  required. 

IV.  i.    9,    "  at    the    game,    Bear."     The 
comma  must  be  deleted  if  there  is  to  be  any 
conforming  to  modern  punctuation. 

IV.  xiii.  25,  "  I  could  even  with."     Read 
'  I  could  even  wish." 

•    V.  vi.  56  :— 

I  am  neither  conjurer  nor  witch, 
But  a  great  fortune-teller,  that  you'l  finde. 

Xote  on  "  that  "  :  "  who  says  that."  Surely 
"  that  "  is  the  demonstrative  in  the  objective 
case. 


VI.  Shirley  s  'Royal  Master.'  Edited  by 
Sir  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  Master  of 
Peterhouse. 

III.  i.  71  :— 

you  enjoy 

The  king,  as  I,  but  with  less  stock  of  merit, 
The  favour  of  his  excellence. 

In  place  of  "  The  king,  as  I,"  the  editor 
prints  "  The  same  as  I,"  and  adds  the  note : 

"  Q.  followed  by  Dyce,  '  The  King.'  But  this 
s/ivos  no  sense.  His  excellence ....  in  the  next 
line  is  the  Duke." 

May  "The  king  "  not  stand,  with  the  sense 
"  You  enjoy  the  King  just  as  I  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  Duke  "  ? 

At  any  rate,  the  emendation  "  same  " 
for  "  king  "  is  a  remarkably  bold  one,  and 
the  result  gained  is  a  modern  vulgarism  un- 
known to  Elizabethans. 

III.  i.  108,  "  to  Herare's  arms."  The 
editor  prints  "  To  another's  arms,"  and  adds 
tin-  note  : — 

"  Q.  followed  by  Dyce  '  Herare's,'  which  is  too 
mysterious  to  be  entitled  to  stand." 
Query,  "  His  grace's  "  ("  H.  graces  ")  ? 

III.  i.  128,  "  Let  all  the  triumphs  waste 
— let  them  be  wasted."  For  "  waste," 
"  wasted,"  read,  perhaps,  "  wait  " 
("  wayte  "),  "  waited"  :  "  Let  all  the  shows 
provided  in  honour  of  the  marriage  wait  on 
the  bridal  pair,  and  let  them  be  seen  out." 

III.  i.  129,  "And  night  itself  bribed." 
The  editor  prints  "  light  "  for  "  night." 
Better,  perhaps,  "  sight." 

III.  i.  135.  "  one  whom  he  loved  better." 
For  "  he  "  read  "  she."  Cp.  IV.  i.  47. 

III.  iii.  19-21.     Cp.  '  Hamlet,'  V.  ii.  33. 

III.  iii.  231,  "  Methinks  I  move  upon  a 
state  already."  Editor's  note  on  "  state  "  : 
"  throne."  Query,  "  dais  "  ? 


IV.  i.  68  :— 

She  's  a  princess 

Yet,  no  stain  to  her  invention,  we  are  parallels — 
Equal,  but  never  meant  to  meet. 

For  "  invention  "  the  editor  prints  "  scut- 
cheon," and  adds  the  note  : — 

"  Q.  invention  '  :  a  printer's  blunder.  Dvce, 
who  suggests  'station'  if  a  substitute  is  to  be 
found,  describes  the  line  as  complete  without  it 
both  as  to  rhythm  and  metre. ...'  Station ' 
would  be  preferable  to  my  conjecture  'scutcheon,' 
but  for  the  consonance  with  '  stain.'  " 

Perhaps  "  invention  "  may  stand  in  the 
sense  "  thoughts,"  "  intentions."  Cp.  *  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,'  II.  iv.  3  : — 

my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel. 

IV.  i.  501,  "  Oh,  the  duke's  character  had 
a  powerful  sense."     Editor's  note  :    "  Collo- 
quially: the  Duke  had  a  strong  sense  of  his- 
own. 

But  :i  character  "  here  means  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Duke's  letter  :  "  The  Duke's 
letter  implied  much."  The  Duke  says  to 
Montalto,  1.  367  :  "  The  King  shall  know 
yo ur  stratagems  "  ;  and  at  1.  470  the  King, 
after  reading  a  paper,  says  :  "  This  paper 
contains  wonder,  'tis  not  possible  !  " 

V.  i.  72-3  :— 

your  breath 

Makes  the  oblation  rich. 
Cp.  '  Hamlet,'  III.  i.  98. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 


THOMAS     NABBES. 

THE  following  hitherto  unpublished  in- 
formation relating  to  the  life  and  works  of" 
Thomas  Nabbes,  the  dramatist  and  masque- 
writer  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  A  full  account  of  this  author  was 
prefixed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  to  his  edition 
of  '  The  Collected  Works  of  Thomas  Nabbes/ 
forming  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  new  series  of 
privately  printed  "  Old  English  Plays." 
Nabbes  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  during 
his  lifetime,  but  posterity,  not  altogether 
justifiably,  has  neglected  him,  and  only  the 
modern  interest  in  the  history  of  the  drama 
has  rescued  his  name  from  "oblivion.  The 
last  piece  of  work  on  which  the  late  A.  C. 
Swinburne  was  engaged,  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  an  essay  on  Nabbes,  the  manu- 
script of  which  exists  in  private  hands. 
The  facts  which  follow  are  supplementary 
to  Mr.  Bullen's  memoir  and  to  the  article 
in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
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It  is  known  that  N abbes  lived  in  London 
from  about  the  year  1630  ;  but  several 
allusions  to  Worcester  in  his  miscellaneous 
poems  (e.g.,  his  '  Encomium  on  the  Leaden 
Steeple  at  Worcester,'  and  his  verses 
*  Upon  some  excellent  strong  Beere  which 
he  dranke  at  the  Towne  of  Wich  in  Worcester- 
shire') have  been  understood  as  showing 
that  he  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  writer  has 
discovered  that  he  was  educated  at  the 
King's  School,  Worcester,  under  Canon 
Henry  Bright,  one  of  the  most  famous 
head  masters  of  his  time,  whom  Anthony 
.a  Wood,  Aubrey,  Fuller,  and  other  seven- 
teenth-century authorities  mention  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  Nabbes  was  elected 
to  a  King's  Scholarship  20  April,  1616,  and 
vacated  it  23  June,  162Q,  He  matriculated 
from  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  3  May,  1621, 
as  "  Thomas  Nabber,  Wore.  pleb.  fil.,  aged 
16,"  a  fact  omitted  in  Mr.  Bullen's  memoir, 
but  given  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  In  Chambers' s 
'  Biographical  Illustrations  of  Worcestershire  ' 
the  date  of  Nabbes' s  death  is  given  as  1 645, 
tout  all  other  biographers  by  their  silence 
confess  entire  ignorance  on  this  point. 
The  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  on 
what  authority  Chambers  made  the  state- 
ment, and  would  be  glad  of  any  information. 

In  Nabbes' s  poem  '  Upon  losing  his  way 
in  a  Forest,'  &c.,  occur  the  lines, — 

And  Hermes  thou  whose  understanding  eye 

Sees  all  the  secrets  of  Phylosophie  ; 

Thou  cunning  Moule  that  knowest  to  work  thy 

way 
Through  thickest  mysteries  to  the  cieerest  day 

Of  radiant  Knowledge 

There  is  a  note  to  the  name  "  Hermes  '' 
stating  that  the  allusion  is  to  "  An  Astrologer 
in  the  company  that  maintained  a  nuncius 
inanimatus  to  bee  effected  by  the  beanies 
of  the  Moone,  and  many  other  ridiculous 
things."  It  is  possible  that  this  "  cunning 
Moule  "  was  a  certain  Henry  Mowle  alias 
Randall  or  Randolph,  who  was  born  in 
1569,  was  hypodidascalus  at  the  King's 
School,  Worcester,.  1589-1627,  archididascalus 
1627-43,  and  died  at  his  rectory  of  Knight- 
wick,  Worcestershire,  in  1644. 

In  1638  was  published  a  poem  entitled 
'  Worcester's  Elegie  and  Eulogie,'  by  John 
Toy,  afterwards  head  master  of  the  King's 
School,  commemorating  the  terrible  plague 
which  fell  upon  the  city  of  Worcester  in 
1637,  and  the  generosity  shown  by  various 
bodies  and  individual  gentlemen  to  the 
distressed  inhabitants.  Prefixed  to  this 
work  are  four  pieces  of  commendatory 
verse,  the  third  of  which,  ending  with  a  pun 


on  the  name  Toy,  is  addressed  '  To  his 
countrvman,  the  Author,'  and  is  signed 
"T.  N.  ":— 

I  cannot  but  commend  thy  song  and  thee» 
Though  it  be  all  cromaticke  harmonie  ; 
And  therefore  proper  to  the  subject,  where 
Each  note  should  be  a  groan,  each  close  a  tear. 
Yet  above  all  I  must  thy  zeale  preferre 
That  mak'st  thy  ivorke  a  grateful  Register 
Of  actions  and  their  owners,  that  will  be 
A  faire  example  for  posteritie. 

I  know  thy  Muse  was  sad  like  those  sad  tinif* 
Fitter  for  Dirges  than  for  lively  rithmcs  : 
But  Libitina's  is  neglected  now  ; 
And  other  altars  with  their  incense  glow. 
Sing  then  some  active  straines,  that  may  inspire 
Thy  hearers  (like  thine  owne  Pliebean  fire) 
With   imitation  ;     How'd   the    Muses   joy 
Were  ev'ry  child  o'  th'  Braine  no  worse  a  Toy  2 

T.  N. 

With  these  verses  compare  the  following 
lines  from  a  poem    by  Nabbes  entitled  '  An 
Elegie    on    the    death    of    the    hopefull   Mr. 
William  Roberts,  aged  11,'  &c.  : — 
What   subject   hath   Death  brought   for  my   sad 

Muse 

To  practise  art,  and  sorrow  on  ?    to  use 
(Her  lightsome  layes,  &  spriteful  ay  res  laid  by) 
Some  mixture  of  Cromatick  harmonie  ? 

Come  Libitina  then  ;    deck  thy  sad  browes 

The  evidence  for  ascribing  these  com- 
mendatory verses  to  Nabbes  may  be  thus 
summarized  : — 

1.  The  initials  T.  N. 

2.  The    allusion  to  Libitina — a  favourite 
one   with   Nabbes — the    quaint    phrase  cro- 
maticke harmonie,  and,  it  may  be  safely  added, 
the  general  style. 

3.  The  dedication  To  his  countryman,  both 
Toy  and  Xabbes  being  Worcestershire  men. 

4.  The  date,  1638.      All  the  known  pieces 
of  commendatory  verses    by    Xabbes    were 
written  during  the  period  1637-41. 

Here  surely  is  proof  sufficient  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  these  verses  by  T.  N.  among  the 
miscellaneous  poems  of  Thomas  Nabbes, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  unlikely 
to  enhance  his  literary  reputation. 

CYRIL  HANCOCK. 


MARK  AKENSIDE. — There  has  just  come 
into  my  possession,  through  second-hand 
book  sources,  a  copy  of  Mark  Akeiisicle's 
'  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  inscribed 
as  "a  new  edition "  of  the  Hampstead 
poet's  and  physician's  work,  which  was 
originally  published  byDodsley  in  1744,  and 
remodelled  in  1757.  The  date  upon  its  title- 
page  is  1814,  and  it  is  prefixed  by  a  critical 
essay  on  the  poem  by  another  Hampstead 
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celebrity,  Mrs.  Barbauld.  The  printer  was 
J.  McCreery  for  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davies 
in-  the  Strand.  The  little  volume  is  in 
excellent  preservation  after  nearly  a  century's 
existence,  and  is  of  interest  to  admirers  of 
the  poet  as  affording  matter  for  a  com- 
parison with  earlier  issues.  There  is  also 
an  appendix  of  notes  on  the  three  "  books  " 
therein.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

SHAKESPEARIAN  A  :    AN    EMENDATION.  —  In 
'  Henry  VIII.,'  III.   ii.,  occur  the   following 
lines,  assigned  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  :  — 
I  do  profess 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
More  than  mine  own  ;   that  am,  have,  and  will  be, 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to 

you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul. 

The  words  "  that  am,  have,  and  will  be," 
says  Mr.  Gollancz  in  '  The  Temple  Shake- 
speare,' "  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars."  We  are  further  told  that  "  some 
two-dozen  various  emendations  are  recorded 
in  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare,"  but,  says 
Mr.  Gollancz,  "  probably  the  line  is  correct 
as  it  stands." 

But  the  line  "  as  it  stands  "  makes  neither 
sense  nor  metre,  whereas  a  very  simple,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  obvious  emendation 
gives  us  both.  I  feel  confident  that  Shake- 
speare (or  was  it  Fletcher  ?)  wrote  "  that 
am  I,  have,  and  will  be,"  i.e.,  "  that  am  I, 
have  (been),  and  will  be." 

It  is  quite  easy  to  supply  the  past  par- 
ticiple "  been  "  from  "  be  "  which  imme- 
diately follows,  and  the  ellipsis  certainly 
cannot  be  called  a  violent  one. 

I  do  not  find  this  suggestion  among  the 
various  emendations  recorded  by  the  Cam- 
bridge editors,  though  Howe  reads  "  that  am 
I,  have  been,  and  will  be."  But  the  insertion 
of  "  been  "  ruins  the  metre,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  reading  of  the  First  and  Second 
Folios  is  right  with  the  addition  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  which  has  inadvertently  slipped 
out.  G.  G.  GREENWOOD. 


iOS    2KHNH.— 
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This  proverb  is  quoted  by  PROF.  BENSLY 
under  '  Origin  of  Quotations  Wanted,' 
'*  2.  Veni,  vidi,  vici  "  (ante,  pp.  76,  77). 
The  reference  given  is  Apostolius,  xii. 
58.  In  my  copy  of  Apostolius,  viz.,  the 
Elsevier  edition,  Leyden,  1653,  the  reference 
is  Ceiituria  xiv.  26. 

The  saying  appears  as  the  last  but  one  of 
"  Democrat  is  Philosophi  Aurece  Sententiae  " 


in  '  Opuscula  Mythologica,  Ethica  et  Physica/ 
Cantabrigise,  1671,  in  that  part  entitled 
'  Demophili,  Democratis,  et  Secundi  .... 
Sententise  Morales  '  ____  Editio  secunda,  Canta- 
brigiae,  1670,  p.  18  ;  also  in'  Opuscula  Mytho- 
logica Physica  et  Ethica,'  Amstelsedami,  1688, 
p.  632. 

In  these  two  books  the  form  is  :  — 
'O   KoV/zos  (TKyvr),    6    f3ios    Tra/ooSos* 


There  is  a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  Plotinus 
(Ennead  3,  lib.  2,  c.  15)  rightly  says  that 
TTct/ooSos  refers  to  "  the  first  entrance  and 
appearance  of  the  chorus  on  the  stage." 

Perhaps  Sir  John  Shadwell,  M.D.,  had  this 
saying  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  the 
first  inscription  for  his  father's  (Thomas 
Shadwell's)  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  vetoed  by  Dean  Sprat  : 

"  Upon  the  Pyramid  was  engraved  SKHNH 
|  HAS  '0  BJ02  |  KAI  IIAirXION."  —  See  '  The 
Antiquities  of  St.  Peter's,  or,  the  Abbey- 
Church  of  Westminster  '  (attributed  to  Jodocus 
Crull),  3rd  ed.,  1722,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
(A  great  deal  more  of  the  inscription  was 
rejected,  as  alluding  to  stage  plays.)  See 
also  '  A  New  View  of  London  '  (by  Edward 
Hatton),  1708,  p.  823.  where  Ilat  Iviov 
appears  for  Ilcuyvtov.  Hatton  sa}^s  that  it 
"  is  intended  to  be  fixed  this  following  Mon. 
which  I  had  a  sight  of  at  the  Stone  Carvers 
before  put  up."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

EARL  GODWIN'S  SWORD.  —  The  following 
appeared  in  The  Irish  Times  of  28  July  :  — 

"  Mr.  James  Coombs  Hurditch,  of  Atherton 
House,  Portbury,  Soms.,  yeoman,  died  25  June 
last  ----  Probate  of  his  will,  dated  4  Dec.,  1913,  has 
been  granted  to  Mr.  Jas.  Arthur  Herbert  Hurditch^ 
son,  and  his  daughter,  Ethel  Marianne  Hurditch, 
both  of  Atherton  House.  The  testator  left  the 
ancient  sword  which,  according  to  tradition, 
belonged  to  Earl  Godwin,  and  was  known  by  h:s 
ancestors  as  the  Godwin  Sword,  to  his  son  Godwin 
Thos.  Hurditch." 

WILLIAM  MACARTHTJR. 

79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

THE  COLOUR  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  EYES.  — 
John  Davidson,  the  poet,  in  his  book  of 
mingled  verse  and  prose  entitled  '  A  Rosary  r 
(1903),  p.  2,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  says  :— 

"  There  comes  up  to  London  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  a  penniless  ruffian  from  Warwickshire. 
Muscular,  with  a  thick  neck  ;  fierce  gray  eyes  of 
extraordinary  size  and  lustre  ;  dark  red  hair  upon. 
a  great  and  exquisitely  shaped  head." 

But  I  have  always  supposed,  judging  from 
the  half-length  effigy  in  Stratford-on-Avon 
Church,  that  while  his  hair  was  a  dark  auburn> 
his  eyes  were  hazel  —  or,  at  any  rate,  brown. 
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Certainly  the  bust  has  suffered  many 
vicissitudes.  Repaired  and  repainted  by 
John  Hall,  "  a  limmer  "  of  Stratford,  in  1748, 
it  so  remained  until  1793,  when  at  Edmund 
Malone's  request  it  was  painted  white,  but 
:repainted  in  1851  by  Simon  Collins  of  London. 
So  that,  without  entering  upon  the  Dugdale 
controversy,  we  cannot  be  sure,  I  presume, 
as  to  the  precise  colour  of  the  great  drama- 
tist's eyes.  The  various  repain  tings  may 
not  have  faithfully  reproduced  the  original 
tinctures  of  the  monument.  John  Aubrey 
merely  says  that  Shakespeare  was  a  hand- 
some and  well-shaped  man. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

WILHELM  CONSTANT  :  DUTCH  Swiss 
GUARDS. — Wilhelm  Constant  was  admitted 
to  Eton  on  5  June,  1760.  A  note  in  a  MS. 
Jist  says  :  "  Dutch  Swiss  Guards  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  Dean  of 
Wells."  This  is  corroborated  by  an  entry  in 
Burke's  '  Peerage,'  which  states  that  Cathe- 
Tine,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Francis 
Seymour,  married  secondly  M.  Constant.  Any 
further  information  about  Wilhelm  Constant 
would  be  welcome. 

Also,  What  were  the  Dutch  Swiss  Guards  ? 

R.  A.  A.-L. 

WALTER  BAGNALL,  son  of  Bagnall  of  Bage- 
nals  Town,  Carlow,  was  at  Eton  1766-70. 
Any  further  information  about  this  family 
would  be  welcome.  R.  A.  A.-L. 

HERALDIC  QUERY. — Could  any  reader 
suggest  where  I  could  find  the  following 
^arms  ? 

1.  Abbey  of  St.  Hubert  in  Ardenne  (Bene- 
dictine). 

2.  Town  of  St.  Hubert  in  Ardenne. 

3.  Nicolas  de  Malaise,  Abbot  of  St.  Hubert 
in  1524. 

4.  Erard   de   la  Marck,  Bishop   of    Liege 
1506. 

5.  Corneille  de  Berghes,  Bishop  of    Liege 
1538. 

6.  St.  Hubert, 

Rietstap  gives  under  Malaise  (de  le  ou  de 
la),  P.  de  Liege,  "D'arg.  a  trois  chaperons  de 
gu."  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same 
family,  though  the  district  makes  this  prob- 
able. MARQUIS  DE  TOURNAY. 


MEANING  OF  STAMP  :  PETER  PINDAR. — 
On  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  '  The 
Lousiad.  an  Heroi-Comic  Poem,'  there  is  an. 
oval  stamp  in  red  with  the  intertwined 
initials  J.  W.  (John  Wolcot),  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  the  written  initials  P.  P. 
Would  these  indicate  a  method  by  which  an 
author  gathered  what  we  should  now  call 
royalties  on  sales  ?  And  has  the  same 
thing  been  observed  on  other  copies  of  the 
satire  ?  XYLOGRAPHER. 

JOHN  LANDSEER. — I  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer's  portrait  of  his  father,  John 
Landseer.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1840,  and  'D.N.B.'  states  that 
"  it  is  now  [1892]  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  his  only  surviving  child,  but  will 
become  the  property  of  the  nation  at  her 
death."  A.  R.  C. 

[The  nineteenth  edition  of  the  Catalogue  ot  the 
National  Gallery,  British  Art,  issued  in  1911,  shows 
that  the  picture  was  then  on  view'at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  Millbank,  being  "lent  by  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Mackenzie."] 

BURYING  FACE  DOWNWARDS. — Mr.  Philip 
Gibbs,  writing  in  The  Daily  Chronicle,  30  July, 
tells  of  a  British  soldier  from  a  rural  district 
burying  a  dead  German  face  downwards. 
His  explanation  was  :  "  If  the  beggar  begins 
to  scratch,  he  will  scratch  his  way  to  the 
devil.  It  is  an  old  belief  in  our  district,  and 
it  took  our  fancy."  Is  this  a  common  belief 
in  rural  England  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

EPITAPHS  :  WINTERTON,  LINGS. — The  fol- 
lowing verses  are  on  a  headstone  cut  by 
William  Teanby,  schoolmaster,  of  Winter- 
ton,  Lines,  in  memory  of  Alice  his  wife, 
of  two  daughters,  a  son,  and  a  grandson, 
leaving  the  record  of  his  own  death  ( 1 5  May, 
1810,  in  his  92nd  year)  to  be  added  by  a 
friend.  I  am  desirous  to  know  whether  the 
lines  occur  in  the  works  of  any  known  writer. 
If  not,  they  are  probably  original.  The 
first  inscription  begins,  on  the  east  side  : — 

Prope.  Infra  the  turf  lies  the  sordid  atoms  of 
Alice,  the  Wife  of  William  Teanby  (d.  in  June, 
1756,  in  her  31st  year). 

Death  uncontroll'd  a  summons  sends  to  all, 

Proclaims  an  universal  funeral. 

Spares  not  the  tender  babe  because  'tis  young, 

Youth  nor  men  of  years,  nor  weak  nor  strong. 

(Four  more  lines.) 
On  the  west  side  : — 

'Tis  to  the  timorous  death  too  harsh  appears, 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears  ; 

To  die  is  standing  on  some  silent  shore 

Where  billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar. 
(Eight  more  lines.) 

J.  T.  F. 
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JAMES  HOOK  AND  HIS  WIVES. — James 
Hook,  musical  composer  (1746-1827,  see 
*  D.N.B.  '),  married  first  a  Miss  Madden. 
What  was  the  date  of  his  death  ? 

James  Hook's  second  wife  is  said  to  have 
s  irvived  till  5  April,  1873.     I  wish  to  learn 
her  Christian  name  and  maiden  surname. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

ROYAL  CHAPLAINS. — Where  can  I  find 
a  list  of  the  royal  chaplains  during  the  reigns 
of  George  II.  and  George  III.  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  information 
about  the  following  Cambridge  men : — 
(1)  Charles  Theyer,  son  of  Charles  Theyer 
of  Gloucester,  who  graduated  LL.B.  from 
Trin.  Coll.  1715.  (2)  Michael  Thomas, 
who  graduated  B.A.  from  Trin.  Coll.  1632- 
1633.  (3)  Giles  Thornburgh,  a  native  of  Wilt- 
shire, who  graduated  M.A.  from  Peterhouse 
1677,  and  became  Incumbent  of  Little 
St.  Mary's,  Cambridge.  How  long  did  he 
hold  this  living,  and  when  did  he  die  ? 
(4)  Gabriel  Thorne,  son  of  Gabriel  Thorne 
of  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  who  graduated 
M.A.  1732  from  Trin.  Coll.  (5)  Francis 
Thorndyke,  eldest  son  of  Paul  Thorndyke, 
of  Sausthorpe,  Lines,  who  matriculated 
from  Trin.  Coll.  1656.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

WEIGHT  AFTER  A  MEAL  AND  DURING 
HYPNOSIS. — What  foundation  is  there,  if 
any,  for  the  popular  belief  that  a  meal  makes 
110  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  body  ?  I 
have  sought  practical  tests,  and  have  failed 
to  find  any  addition,  but  I  have  attributed 
this  to  the  lack  of  delicacy  in  the  apparatus. 
Could  any  of  your  correspondents  supply 
accurate  results  of  experiment  ? 

A  like  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
results  of  hypnotism.  It  is  asserted  that  a 
person  in  hypnosis  loses  weight  immediately, 
and  regains  part  thereof  on  waking.  Have 
credible  tests  ever  been  made  ? 

J.  C.  W. 

ROBERT  HEWETSON,  B.A.,  1776. — In- 
formation desired  concerning  this  gentleman. 
His  autograph  dated  "London,  May  7th, 
1776,"  was  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts' s  works  which  in  1820 
was  presented  to  the  little  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Richard  Edwards,  H.M.  7th  West  India 
Regiment  (Edwards  of  Lichfield,  Staffs), 
probably  by  her  mother  Ann  Edwards, 
daughter  of  —  Withers  of  London,  a 
supposed  branch  of  the  poet  Wither' s  family. 
Possibly  Robert  Hewetson  was  a  London 


clergyman       or       Nonconformist        minister 

whose  daughter  married Withers.    Ann 

Withers  married  Richard  Edwards  at 
Carisbrooke,  I.  of  W.,  by  licence  from 
Winchester  dated  1804.  She  is  described 
as  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  spinster,  in  the 
certificate,  but  was  apparently  not  baptized 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  I  am  hoping  that 
Robert  Hewetson  may  prove  a  clue  to  her 
family.  She  had  one  son,  William  Henry 
Edwards,  "  christened  1808  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Freeman,  Falmouth,  Antigua,  buried  in 
Cripplegate  churchyard,  Aug.  24th,  1808." 
In  the  journal  of  Lieut.  Richard  Edwards 
written  in  Antigua  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
his  wife  was  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 

W.  REYNELL-UPHAM. 
33,  Tavistock  Place,  Plymouth. 

LIEUT. -GENERAL  GEORGE  BENSON. — This 
gentleman  was  colonel  of  the  12th  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1814.  I  shall  be  glad  if  anyone  can  give 
me  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and 
the  names  of  his  parents.  In  a  voluminous 
account  of  his  services  to  be  found  among 
the  War  Office  records  it  appears  that 
previous  to  entering  the  Army  on  6  Feb., 
1770,  he  was  for  two  years  at  the  Court  of 
Russia  with  Lord  Macartney,  after  having 
left  Eton.  He  served  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can War,  being  a  captain  in  the  66th 
Regiment  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in 
command  of  Lord  Macartney's  guard  on  his 
embassy  to  China. 

General  Benson  married  Harriotte, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Garden,  M.D.,  of 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  the  discoverer 
of  the  plant  gardenia,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  His  widow  died  at  Southampton 
on  31  Jan.,  1847,  aged  85.  I  shall  also  be 
glad  to  know  what  issue  General  Benson 
left.  A.  H.  MACLEAN. 

14,  Dean  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

AP  THOMAS. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Ap  Thomas,  the  Queen's  harpist  ? 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any  book 
of  reference.  C.  MCCARTHY. 

jAUREGuf's  PORTRAIT  OF  CERVANTES. — 
In  The  Century  Magazine  some  time  in  1913 
appeared  an  article  on  the  portrait  of  Cer- 
vantes by  Juan  de  Jauregui,  illustrated  by  a 
half-tone  reproduction  of  the  work.  Has 
this  portrait  been  reproduced  in  this  country 
by  any  other  process,  either  as  a  book  illus- 
tration or  separately  ? 

ARTHUR  WOODCOCK. 

Market  Drayton. 
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SYLVESTER  DOUGLAS  WILSON. — Sylvester 
Douglas  Wilson  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service, 
Assistant  Resident  and  Magistrate  of  Badulla, 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Kandyans,  who 
received  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows  as  he 
was  advancing  to  have  a  conference  with 
them  at  their  own  request.  This  was 
on  16  Sept.,  1817,  and  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Uva  Rebellion,  which  took 
two  years  to  suppress.  His  wife  Sophia, 
*'  daughter  of  Edmund  Battersbee,  Esq., 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,"  had  died,  at  the  age 
of  24,  on  24  May  of  the  same  year  at  Badulla, 
where  her  tombstone  is  still  to  be  seen. 
This,  a  "  table  tomb,"  with  tablet  at  the 
end,  is  completely  encircled  by  a  bo  tree  (Ficus 
religiosa),  which  holds  the  memorial  tablet 
"  firmly  clasped  in  a  perfectly  upright 
position,"  while  some  of  the  bricks  of  the 
tomb  have  been  lifted  up  into  the  tree  to  a 
height  that  can  hardly  be  reached  with  a 
walking-stick.  The  inscription  is  quite 
legible,  the  tree  having  served  to  protect  it. 
They  were  married  at  the  parish  church  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  on  2  March,  1811,  and  the 
register  describes  the  bridegroom  as  of  the 
parish  of  Fulham,  Middlesex.  There  are 
portraits  of  Edmund  Battersbee  and  of  his 
wife,  whose  Christian  names  were  Marie 
Sebastienne  Sophie,  and  also  two  sketches 
of  their  house,  "  Avonbank,"  at  Stratford, 
exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Museum  at 
New  Place,  Stratford.  One  of  them  was  made 
before  1840.  Mr.  F.  C.  Wellstood  of  Strat- 
ford gives  me  the  following  information  : — 

"Edmund    Battersbee in    partnership    with 

William  George  Morris,  kept  the  first  banking 
establishment  in  Stratford.  The  bank  was  situated 
in  the  building  now  known  as  New  Place  Museum, 
adjoining  the  vacant  site  of  Shakespeare's  last 
home,  and  the  Battersbees  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  next  house  on  the  other  side — Julius  Shaw's 
house.  The  Battersbees  do  not  seem  to  have  been 

natives  of  Stratford Edmund  Battersbee  died 

on  Nov.  10th,  1812.  A  decayed  mural  tablet  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  under  the  east  window 
gives  his  age  as  69  years." 

His  only  other  child  was  a  son,  Thomas- 
who  became  a  lieutenant  'in  the  Roj-al 
Engineers.  In  1824,  and  probably  earlier, 
Lieut.  Battersbee  was  residing  "  near  Ayr 
in  Scotland,"  and  there  were  no  Battersbees 
at  Stratford  after  this  date. 

"  Edmund  Battersbee  first  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  premises  which  he  occupied  in  Chapel  Street 
in  the  year  1800,  and  after  his  death  a  new  lease 
was  granted  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to 
his  widow,  executors,  and  partner,  Morris,  for  a 
term  of  seventeen  years ....  Edmund  Battersbee 
was  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  property  in  and 
near  Stratford.  In  the  eighties  or  nineties  of 
the  eighteenth  century  he  had  purchased  the  old 
college  of  Stratford  (which  stood  near  the  church) 


of  John,  Earl  of  WaP.vick,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  but,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stratford,  he  caused  this  historic 
building  to  be  entirelv  demolished  in  the  years 
1799  and  1800." 

The  "  Avonbank  "  depicted  in  the  sketches 
in  the  Museum 

"  stood  north  of  the  churchyard,  and  was  anciently 
known  as  '  the  house  of  St.  Mary  in  Old  Town.' 
It  was  taken  down  in  1866,  and  the  present 
'  Avonbank  '  built  some  thirty  yards  or  so  away 
from  the  old  site." 

I  have  given  all  these  details  about  the 
Battersbees  in  the  hope  that  they  may  elicit 
particulars  from  your  correspondents  as  to  the- 
pedigree  and  antecedents  of  S.  D.  Wilson  ; 
with  a  view  too,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  a 
portrait  of  him  for  the  Colombo  Museum 
or  the  Badulla  Kachcheri,  where  it  should 
be  of  as  much  interest  as  those  of  his  wife's- 
parents  in  the  Museum  at  Stratford. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 

POBTUGUESE    BIBLIOGRAPHERS. 1    should 

be  obliged  for  the  dates  of  birth  and  death 
of  the  following  Portuguese  bibliographers  : 
1.  F.  de  P.  Ferreirada  Costa.  What  were  his. 
Christian  names  ?  2.  Innocencio  Francisco 
da  Silva.  3.  Ribeiro  dos  Sanctos.  What 
was  his  Christian  name  ? 

ISRAEL    SOLOMONS. £" 

QUEEN  MARIA  SOPHIA  ISABELLA,  SECOND 
WIFE  OF  DOM  PEDRO  II.  OF  PORTUGAL. — I 
should  be  obliged  for  the  date  of  her  birth 
and  death,  and  particulars  of  parentage. 
ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

LILLIPUT  IN  DORSETSHIRE. — As  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  doubtless  know,  there  is  a  small 
district,  with  a  post  office  of  its  own,  near 
Parkstone,  Dorset,  called  Lilliput.  In  the 
adjacent  town  of  Poole,  and  in  other  neigh- 
bouring towns,  such  as  Christchurch,  there 
live  families  of  Gullivers,  a  family  name 
which  has  existed  for  centuries  in  those  parts. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  Swift  had  seen — 
or  heard  of — these  two  names,  and  used 
them  for  his  immortal  work.  Or  is  Lilliput 
merely  a  name  of  modern  invention  for  the 
district,  as  fitting  to  go  harmoniously  with 
the  long-descended  Gulliver  ?  A.  R. 

JOHN  WHITFIELD,  GENT. — Is  anything 
known  of  this  personage  ?  His  will,  proved 
in  the  Commissary  Court  of  Canterbury,  1692, 
vol.  Ivi.  f.  35,  mentions  that  he  built  his 
chambers  in  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple, 
which  were  entered  to  the  society  in  the  name 
of  his  nephew  Francis  Lovelace.  He  be- 
queathed to  Canterbury,  his  native  city, 
several  fire  engines  he  had  invented.  He 
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mentions  bequest  of  the  "  Etrich  Cup"  and 
"  Queen  Elizth'3  glass "  that  were  his 
grandfather's.  (What  were  these  ?)  He  desires 
40  rings  of  gold  should  be  made  with  his  arms 
engraven  thereon,  to  be  given  to  his  friends 
and  relations.  He  speaks  of  his  residence 
at  St.  Mildred's,  Canterbury,  where  he  lately 
built  a  furnace  and  made  some  glasses.  He 
left  two  sons,  Robert  and  John,  whom  he 
desired  not  to  study  for  the  law.  I  do  not 
see  his  name  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

W.  L.  KING. 
Paddock  Wood. 

E.  BALFE. — As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the 
painter's  name  on  two  sea-pieces  in  oils  of 
some  age  is  as  above.  The  paintings  are 
considered  good.  Was  he  a  Dutch  artist, 
and  are  his  paintings  prized  ? 

CHARLES  S.   KING,  Bt. 

WANSTEAD  PARK. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  some  information  regarding 
W.m^tead  Park  and  the  families  who  lived 
there  ?  I  have  consulted  two  histories  of 
L'>:idon  parks,  but  they  make  no  mention 
of  vhis  park.  S.  P.  KENNY. 

4,  Park  Place,  W. 

SIR  THOMAS  BAINES,  1622-80. — I  should 
be  glad  of  some  information  about  him 
other  than  that  supplied  by  the  '  D.N.B.' 
and  the  '  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors.' 
In  particular,  did  he  leave  any  writings,  and 
what  was  the  place  of  his  birth  ? 

T.  A.  MALLOCH,  M.D. 

S  ALT- BOXES  :  "THE  WHOLE  COURT  OF 
FRANCE." — In  a  book  of  old  songs,  probably 
of  about  1785,  mention  is  made  of  salt-boxes 
and  mouthpieces  to  be  met  with  at  Bartholo- 
mew Fair.  "Mouthpieces,"  I  imagine,  were 
musical  instruments,  after  the  fashion  of 
Jew's-harps  or  the  modern  mouth-organs ; 
but  what  were  "  salt -boxes  "  ? 

"  The  Whole  Court  of  France  "  is  another 
item  mentioned.  Would  this  be  a  show  of 
the  \\ux\vork  order  ?  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

[The  'N.E.D.,'  s.v.  "salt-box,"  1,  b,  quotes  from 
Webster's  Diet.  :  "In  burlesque  music,  the  salt- 
box  has  been  used  like  the  marrow-bones  and 
cl(-;ivur,  tongs  and  poker,  etc."] 

JKVONS'S  "  LOGICAL  MACHINE." — In  the 
'  Life  of  Jevons,'  by  his  wife,  she  narrates 
that  after  his  working  at  it  for  some  years  his 
"  machine  "  was  finished  in  1869.  "  It  was 
something  like  a  cross  between  a  small  piano 
and  an  old  barrel  organ."  Was  it  ever  put 
to  practical  use  anywhere  ?  In  what  re- 
spects did  it  differ  from  Babbage's  calculating 
machine  ?  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 

(11   S.  x.   209,  290,  335;    xi.   447;    xii.    10, 
50,  70.) 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  my  appreciation  (ante, 
p.  10)  of  MRS.  STOPES'S  [contribution,  the 
first  part  of  a  reply  by  MR.  HUBBARD 
appeared,  a  reply  not,  however,  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  points  raised. 

In  view  of  the  interest  MR.  HUBBARD  has 
shown  in  the  site  of  the  Globe,  as,  for  example, 
by  writing  an  account  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
by  reading  a  paper  before  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  a  deliber- 
ately expressed  opinion  by  that  gentleman 
demands  close  consideration. 

May  I  therefore  be  allowed  a  little  more 
space  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  to  indicate  briefly  the 
points  in  which  I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
MR.  HUBBARD  ?  though  in  doing  so  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  setting  out 
the  full  case  for  the  attribution  of  the  site 
to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane. 

MR.  HUBBARD  advances  evidence  which 
he  considers  to  be  confirmatory  of  his  reading 
of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  (viz.,  that  the  site  of 
the  Globe  Playhouse  was  to  the  north  of 
Maid  Lane),  and,  possibly,  to  be,  apart  from 
the  Roll,  in  favour  of  a  northern  attribution. 

In  examining  this  evidence  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enter  directly  upon  the 
question  whether  MR.  HUBBARD  correctly 
construes  the  passage  on  the  Roll,  although 
I  may  mention  in  passing  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  supposing  he  does  not.  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  certain  selected 
points  which  are  vital  to  MR.  HUBBARD'S 
position,  and  these  I  will  deal  with  under  the 
following  heads  :  1.  The  position  of  Globe 
Alley  ;  2.  The  position  of  the  "  Park  "  ; 
3.  The  Sewers'  Commission  Records  ;  4.  Con- 
temporary maps  and  views  ;  5.  The  alleged 
site  at  Nos.  6  and  7,  Bankside. 

1.   The  Position   of  Globe  Alky. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Coram  Rege  Roll 
stated  that  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Playhouse  was  erected  lay  to  the  north  of 
Maid  Lane,  MR.  HUBBARD  finds  it  first 
necessary  to  dispose  of  the  fact  that  the 
existing  Globe  Alley  lies  to  the  south  of 
Maid  Lane. 

MR.  HUBBARD  meets  his  difficulty  with 
boldness.  He  advances  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  a  first  Globe  Alley  to  the  north, 
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and  that,  subsequently  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Playhouse  in  1644,  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  alley  on  the  south  of  Maid  Lane, 
the  first  alley,  however,  being  still  allowed 
to  remain,  though  under  a  changed  name. 

I  will  examine  this  hypothetical  Globe 
Alley  in  regard  to  (a)  the  boundary  sewer 
between  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park 
and  the  Brand  estate  ;  (b)  an  interpretation 
of  the  Visscher  view  of  London,  1616  ;  and 
(c)  the  evidence  of  the  Southwark  Sacra- 
mental Token  Books. 

(a)  As  regards  the  boundary  sewer  between 
the  Bishop's  Park  and  the  Brand  estate,  MB. 
HUBBABD,  after  reciting  the  relevant  lines 
on  the  Roll,  and  accepting  as  the  only  reading 
that  its  "  way  or  lane  "  lay  to  the  north  of 
Maid  Lane,  continues  : — 

"  In  Maiden  Lane  ran  the  common  sewer,  the 
centre  of  which  doubtless  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  Nicholas  Brand's  property,  and  divided 
hi-?  land'  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Park." 

In  common  with  other  scholars,  MB. 
HUBBABD  here  exhibits  an  amiable  weakness. 
He  suggests  a  theory  under  cover  of  the 
unobtrusive  word  "  doubtless,"  and  then, 
having  slid  in  his  suggestion,  builds  upon  it 
as  though  it  were  admittedly  true. 

Although  the  deed  of  1626,  which  MB. 
HUBBABD  cites,  and  which  for  my  paper 
(23  Surrey  Arch.  Coll.)  I  transcribed  from 
the  Close  Rolls,  speaks  of  the  common  sewer 
as  dividing  Brand's  land  from  the  Park  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  although  the 
position  of  this  sewer  is  common  knowledge, 
yet  in  all  innocence  he  places  it  in  the  centre 
of  Maid  Lane,  and,  apparently  unnoticed  by 
him,  to  the  north  of  the  lower  portion  oi 
Brand's  property.  Then,  measuring  north- 
ward from  the  centre  of  Maid  Lane  a  distance 
of  124  ft. — a  distance  taken  from  the  deed  of 
1626 — he  discovers  a  pair  of  wooden  gates 
from  which  ensue  "  interesting  and  con 
elusive  results."  These  gates  lead  to  Iron 
works  Yard,  behind  which  is  a  way,  and  th< 
conclusion  is  arrived  at :  "  This  way  or  lam 
could  only  have  been  the  original  Globe 
Alley  leading  to  the  Globe  Playhouse." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  centre  o 
Maid  Lane  ran  through  the  Brand  estate 
and  did  not  bound  it,  it  is  unfortunate  fo 
MB.  HUBBABD 's  procedure  that  the  Sewer 
Commission  Records  of  the  time  add  ar 
interesting  item  of  information,  which  i 
missing  from  the  Roll,  viz.,  that  the  sewe 
which  divided  the  Park  from  the  land  leasec 
for  the  Globe  ran  at  the  back  of  the  yards  o 
Burt  and  Morris,  who,  according  to  the  Rol 
were  the  former  tenants  or  occupiers  of  th 
land.  Consequently,  the  common  sewer  from 


vhich  he  takes  his  measurement  should  not 
lave  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  Maid  Lane, 
>ut,  according  to  the  Roll,  the  accuracy  of 
ich  MB.  HUBBABD  sets  out  to  defend,  at 
ome  distance  northward. 

This  distance  is  composed  of  100  ft.,  as 
nentioned  in  the  Roll,  the  width  of  "  a  way 
r  lane,"  and  also  the  unnamed  length  of  the 

yards  "  of  Burt  and  Morris.  These  distances 
when  added  together  should  give,  according 
o  MB.  HUBBABD'S  interpretation  of  the  Roll, 
he  position  of  the  boundary  sewer  north  of 
Vlaid  Lane.  If,  from  that  boundary,  we 
neasure  northward  the  further  distance  of 

24  ft.,  we  arrive,  according  to  this  method, 
at  Globe  Alley.  The  total  distance  includes 
neasured  distances  amounting  to  224  ft. 
Since  Maid  Lane  is  well  within  a  distance  of 
250  ft.  from  the  river  (v.  Ordnance  Map),  we 
hould,  if  we  could  grant  MB.  HUBBABD  his 
)remises,  end  by  placing  the  site  of  the  Globe 
n  the  river-bed. 

An  entirely  independent  proof  that  the 
urlobe  Alley  of  the  Close  Rolls  of  1626  was 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  estate  now 
leld  by  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.,  which  is 
wholly  to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane,  is  furnished 
the  deed  by  which  the  brewery  estate  was 
conveyed  to  Barclay  &  Perkins  in  1787. 
Among  the  recitals  in  that  deed  is  one  which, 
alluding  to  Sun  Court  and  a  cellar,  both  of 
which  are  included  in  the  conveyance,  says 
that  the  cellar  fronted  "  a  certain  alley  or 
passage  called  Globe  Alley  in  antient  times 
leading  from  Deadmans  Place  aforesaid  to 
the  then  Globe  Playhouse."  This  wording 
substantially  reproduces  that  of  the  Close 
Rolls,  which  speaks  of 

"  the  alley  or  way  leading  to  the  Gloabe  Play- 
house commonly  called  Gloabe  Alley  on  the 
north,  and  contained  in  length  from  the  king's 
highway  called  Deadman's  Place  on  the  east,"  &c. 

The  Globe  Alley  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

Of  course,  the  true  state  of  affairs  is  that 
Brand  owned  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Maid  Lane,  and  that  the  common  sewer 
of  1626,  dividing  this  strip  of  Brand's  land 
from  the  Park,  is  still  in  existence  at  the 
south  of  the  existing  Globe  Alley,  and,  in 
places,  124  ft.  from  that  Alley. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  MB. 
HUBBABD  makes  an  observation  which  he 
would  not  have  made  if  he  had  carried  his 
researches  further  : — 

"  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  [he 
says],  the  first  reference  to  Globe  Alley  appears  as 
a  marginal  note  under  the  heading  '  Brand's 
Rents '  on  p.  61  in  the  Token  Book  for  the  Clink 
Liberty  for  the  year  1619.  The  Alley  dividing 
Brand's  property  was  not  apparently  known  as 
Globe  Alley  until  that  year." 
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I  myself  have  several  times  examined 
these  Token  Books,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  their  custodians,  and  can  point  out  that 
the  first  mention  of  Globe  Alley  appears  in 
the  book  of  1612  (23  Surrey  Arch.  Coll],  the 
book  for  1611  being  missing. 

(6)  And  now  for  the  second  part  of  MB. 
HTJBBABD'S  argument  for  the  hypothetical 
Globe  Alley,  an  argument  derived  from  an 
examination  of  Visscher's  view  of  London, 
1616,  and  the  statement  in  the  deed  between 
Brand  and  Memprise  which  appears  on  the 
Close  Rolls  of  1626. 

MB.  HUBBABD  asserts  without  reservation 
that  the  way  or  lane  "  commonly  called 
Globe  Alley,"  as  the  deed  of  1626  expresses 
it,  is  that  shown  in  Visscher  immediately 
opposite  the  modern  Clink  Street.  MB. 
HUBBARD'S  faith  in  the  literal  accuracy 
of  Visscher's  representation  of  the  Clink 
is  far  greater  than  mine.  He  does  not 
notice  the  servile  copying  of  Visscher  from 
-an  earlier  map  of  the  Braun  and  Hogenberg 
type  ;  that  the  earlier  map  was  extremely 
defective  ;  that  Visscher  merely  supple- 
mented the  bare  area  of  that  map  by  a 
playhouse  of  a  conventional  character  ;  that 
the  words  "  The  Globe  "  indicated  what 
Visscher  knew  to  be  somewhere  there  ;  that 
Visscher  ignored  the  Rose  Playhouse  ;  that 
we  do  not  know  what  was  below  the  border- 
line of  the  engraving  where  the  Globe  would 
have  appeared,  a  border-line  which  has  cut 
out  of  the  map  all  that  was  below  it  ;  and 
that  as  a  result  of  these  and  other  considera- 
tions the  unsupported  representations  of 
Visscher  are,  so  far  as  the  Liberty  of  the 
Clink  are  concerned,  wholly  unreliable. 

For  the  reasons  which  are  set  out  in  a 
brief  note  in  The  Antiquary  for  August  of 
this  year,  I  myself  think  the  lane  indicated 
in  Visscher  represents  the  first  part  of  Maid 
Lane. 

(c)  As  regards  the  evidence  for  an  hypo- 
thetical Globe  Alley  derived  from  the 
Sacrament  Token  Books  of  Southwark,  I  shall 
treat  fully  of  these  books  when  discussing  the 
position  of  the  "  Park,"  and  show,  from  them 
alone,  that  there  has  been  but  one  Globe 
Alley,  the  one  we  have  always  known,  and 
that  no  trace  of  the  hypothetical  Globe 
Alley  is  there  to  be  found.  Rather  than 
take  up  room  by  what  would  be  repetition, 
I  beg  to  refer  to  my  remarks  later  when 
dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Park. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  and  for  those  to  follow,  MB.  HUBBARD'S 
hypothetical  Globe  Alley  has  but  an  imagin- 
ary existence,  and  that  a  transference  of  the 
name  to  another  alley  on  the  south,  at  the 


side  of  Maid  Lane,  between  the  years 
1644  and  the  year  1681 — when  the  existing 
Grlobe  Alley  appeared  under  that  name  in 
Morden  and  Lea's  map — leaving  the  hypo- 
thetical alley  to  bear  another  name,  has  no 
evidence  to  support  it. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"!T  is  MORE  (OB  WORSE)  THAN  A  CRIME, 
IT  is  A  BLUNDEB  "  (11  S.  xii.  66). — Since  I 
wrote  my  note  I  have  referred  to  Harbottle 
and  Dalbiac's  '  Dictionary  of  Quotations 
(French  and  Italian).'  1901,  in  which  is  the 
following  : — 

"  C'est  pire  qu'un  crime,  c'est  une  faute. 
Generally  attributed  to  Fouche,  but  really  said, 
by  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  (vide  Sainte-Beuve, 
'  M.  de  Talleyrand,'  chap.  ii.  ed.  1870,  p.  79)." 

I  have  consulted  this  edition  of  '  Monsieur 
de  Talleyrand,'  par  C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
The  author  says  that  Talleyrand  extricated 
himself  from  the  difficult  position  in  which 
he  was  concerning  his  alleged  complicity  in 
the  affair  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  by  a  clever 
saying  (un  mot). 

To  a  friend,  who  advised  him  to  resign 
(he  was  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
he  replied  : — 

"  Si,  comme  vous  le  dites,  Bonaparte  s'est 
reiidu  coupable  d'un  crime,  ce  n'est  pas  une 
raison.  pour  que  je  me  rende  coupable  d'une 

sottise." 

Sainte-Beuve  writes  that  the  saying  which 
had  become  celebrated,  viz.,  "  C'est  pire 
qu'un  crime,  c'est  une  faute,"  was  spoken  by 
another,  and  a  foot-note  says  : — 

"  This  saying  has  been  attributed  to  Pouche", 
and  it  is,  indeed,  like  him.  These  historic  say- 
ings travel  about  until  they  find  the  name  to 
endorse  them  which  they  suit  best.  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  saying  was  uttered  in  reality 
by  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe).  Duclon,  who  was  at 
that  time  an  auditor  in  the  Council  of  State, 
testified  that  he  had  heard  him  say  it." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  hearsay  evidence 
justifies  the  positive  assertion  that  Comte 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was  the  author  of  the 
saying.  If  Dudon  heard  him  utter  it,  little 
is  proved  thereby.  There  are  plenty  of 
instances  of  politicians  in  our  own  day  using 
epigrammatic  sayings  or  phrases  which  have 
been  invented  by  others. 

It  remains  that  the  saying  was  claimed  as 
Fouche's  in  the  '  Memoires '  published  in 
1824,  when  Sainte-Beuve  was  only  19  or  20 
yours  old.  The  '  Memoires  '  were  asserted 
by  Fouche's  sons  to  be  spurious,  an  intel- 
ligible assertion  considering  the  machinations 
which  appear  in  them. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  '  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,'  chap,  xxviii.,  writes  :  "  In  the 
well-known  words  of  Fouche,  the  duke's 
execution  was  worse  than  a  moral  crime — it- 
was  a  political  blunder."  An  editorial  foot- 
note (1850  edition,  p.  361)  quotes  the  English 
translation  of  Fouche,  substituting  "  politi- 
cal blunder"  for  "political  fault." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"LA  GARDE  MEURT,  MAIS  NE  SE  REND 
PAS  "  (11  S.  xii.  7). — There  is  a  point  in  the 
saying  as  given  above  which  perhaps 
strengthens  MR.  PAYEN  PAYNE'S  contention 
"  that  it  was  a  phrase  already  familiar " 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  As  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  the  true  form  of  the  saying  was  : 
"  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas."  This 
would  be  translated  into  English :  "  The 
Guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender."  Re- 
translated by  an  Englishman  into  French, 
"  mais "  would  not  unnaturally  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  "  et." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

LACEY  AS  A  PLACE-NAME  (11  S.  xii.  50). — 
This  is  the  record  of  the  surname  of  a  some- 
time owner  of  the  place.  De  Lassis  more 
than  one  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
a  member  of  the  family  held  no  less  than  a 
hundred  manors  in  five  counties  of  our 
land.  There  is  a  place  called  Lassy  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Vire.  See  the  chapter  on 
the  '  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey '  in  Baring- 
Gould's  '  Family  Names  and  their  Story  ' 
(p.  226).  ST.  SWITHIN. 

Lacey  as  a  place-name  is  reminiscent  of 
the  great  Norman  family  and  their  posses- 
sions. Walter  de  Lacy,  first  Baron  Lacy  by 
tenure  (died  1085),  sprung  from  a  family 
settled  at  Lassy  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Vire  in  Normandy,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  family,  and  a  relation 
of  Ilbert  de  Lacy,,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Lincoln,  which  title  became  extinct  in  1348, 
on  the  death  of  Alice  de  Lacy,  Countess 
of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury. 

A.  R,  *BAYLEY. 

V  REVELATIONS  OF  PETER  BROWN'  (11  S. 
xii.  30,  77). — Perhaps  the  following  may  be 
of  interest  to  MR.  RAYNER.  It  is  taken 
from  The  Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
March,  1874,  s.v.  "  Our  Portrait  Gallery," 
Second  Series,  No.  2  :  '  John  Francis  Waller, 
LL.D.,'  &c.  :— 

"  It  was  in  January,  1833,  that  a  few  distin- 
guished literary  Irishmen  launched  The  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  which  was  destined  to  a 
career  so  distinguished  and  long-lived.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Dublin,  Waller  at  once 


joined  the  corps,  contributing  his  first  article  to 
it  in  its  third  number.  From  that  period  he  has, 
with  rare  intervals,  been  a  constant  and  prolific 
writer  in  its  pages. .  . .  A  series  of  papers  by  him 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of,  yet  in  many  ways 
totally  diverse  from,  the  '  Noctes ?  of  Wilson, 
attracted  great  notice  and  became  highly  popular. 
. . .  .A  few  of  these  were  subsequently  collected  in 
a  small  volume,  entitled  '  The  Slingsby  Papers.'  " 
In  the  list  of  works  given  in  the  article  the 
date  appended  to  '  The  Revelations  of 
Peter  Brown  '  is  1870. 

I  may  add  that  Dr.  Waller  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  The  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine. He  died  at  his  residence,  Wind  Hill, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  in  his  85th  year,  on 
19  Jan.,  1894.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

EASTER  HARE  (11  S.  xi.  320,  407).— At 
10  S.  v.  292,  MR.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL 
wrote  : — 

"  The  circumstance  of  Easter  Day  being  always 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  which 
happens  on  or  next  after  21  March,  and  of  the 
hare  being  associated  with  both  Easter  and  the 
moon,  renders  it  probable  that  the  hare,  so  far  as 
Northern  mythology  is  concerned,  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Easter  moon  through  the  Druidica 
worship  of  Eostre." 

In  Cox's  '  An  Introduction  to  Folk-lore/ 
1895,  p.  102,  we  read  :— 

"  Now  the  name  of  this  Christian  festival  is 
derived  from  Eostre,  an  Anglo-Saxon  goddess, 
whose  worship  was  celebrated  at  this  season. 
The  hare  may  have  been  sacred  to  Eostre  ;  at  any 
rate  it  '  probably  played  a  very  important  part 
at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  prehistoric  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island.'  The  hare  may  have  been 
worshipped  as  a  tribal  totem '.or  god." 

There  are  several  peoples — e.g.,  Chinese, 
Mongols,  Indians,  Mexicans,  Namaquas,  &c. 
— who  have  associated  the  hare  with  the 
moon  ('  Yuen-kien-lui-han,'  1703,  torn.  iii. ; 
Gubernatis,  '  Zoological  Mythology,'  1872, 
vol.  ii.  p.  79  ;  Bar  ing- Gould,  '  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,'  1884,  p.  203  ;  Cox,  op. 
cit.,  p.  250  ;  Tylor,  '  Primitive  Culture, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  355).  But  my  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  mythology  of  the 
Northern  peoples  disqualifies  me  from  say- 
ing whether  they  were  ever  associated  in  it, 
as  was  conjectured  by  MR.  MACMICHAEL. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Budge's  '  The 
Gods  of  the  Egyptians,'  1904,  vol.  i.  p.  427, 
has  this  passage  : — 

"  At  Dendra  a  hare-headed  god  is  seen  wrapped 
in  mummy  swathings,  with  his  hands  in  such  a 
position  that  they  suggest  his  identification 
with  Osiris,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  [see 
Renouf  in  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  281- 
294]  to  show  in  connexion  with  this  representation 
that  the  hare-headed  god  was  called  Un  ;  that  this 
name  appears  in  the  compound  name  '  Un-neter, 
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the  well-known  title  of  Osiris;  that  the  hare-god 
Tin  was  only  another  form  of  Osiris  ;  and  that  the 
name  Un  was  applied  to  Osiris  because  he  '  sprang 
up '  like  the  hare,  which,  as  the  rising  sun,  is  said 
to  be  the  '  springer.'  " 

As  it  is  only  too  well  known  that  the 
Easter  Day  customs  include  several  survivals 
of  the  primitive  sun-worship  (Cox,  op.  cit., 
p.  138),  is  it  not  more  likely  that  a  similar 
idea  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  led  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  associate  the  hare  with 
their  goddess  of  light  and  spring,  Eostre, 
because  of  their  being  both  the  "  springers  "  ? 

KUMAGUSU   MlXAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

JOHN  CHAPMAX,  PUBLISHER,  1822-94  : 
'  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  '  (11  S.  xii.  67). 
— In  the  interests  of  literary  history  may  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  facts  and 
dates  ?  I  have  before  me  the  first  number 
of  The  Westminster  Review,  dated  January, 
1824,  published  by  Baldwin,  Craddock  & 
Joy  ;  it  is  the  third  edition,  so  the  review 
must  have  begun  well.  The  first  editor  was 
Sir  John  Bowring  ;  William  Johnson  Fox 
wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  number,  and 
James  Mill  was  a  contributor  from  the  first. 
About  May,  1832,  General  Thomas  Perronet 
Thompson  became  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. 

John  Chapman  was  born  in  Nottingham 
in  1822,  and  in  1851  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Review ;  and  the  January, 
1852,  issue  (No.  Ill)  appears  with  his  im- 
print as  follows  :  "  John  Chapman,  142, 
Strand."  R.  W.  Mackay  was  his  associate 
editor.  In  1842  he  married  Susannah 
Brewitt  of  Nottingham,  who  predeceased 
him  in  March,  1892.  In  March,  1860,  John 
Chapman  retired  from  his  publishing  business 
in  favour  of  George  Mainwaring,  and  he  died 
in  Paris  on  25  Nov.,  1894.  R.  N. 

"  FORTH  SHALL  COME  AN  ASKE,"  &c.  (11 
S.  xii.  28). — This  is  a  modernized  version  of 
a  prophecy  which  was  current  among  the 
rebels  cf  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The 
original  prophecy  is  as  follows  : — 

Forth  shall  conie  a  worm,  an  aske  with  one  eye, 

He  shall  be  chief  of  the  meiny  ; 

He  shall  gather  of  chivalry  a' full  fair  flock, 

Half  capon  and  half  cock  ; 

The  chicken  shall  the  capon  slay, 

And  after  that  there  shall  be  no  may. 

The  prophecy  is  printed  in  a  metrical 
account  of  the  Pjlgrimage  of  Grace  with  th9 
following  title  : — 

"  The  fall  and  euill  successe  of  Rebellion  from 
time  to  time  Wherein  is  contained  matter,  moste 
meete  for  all  estates  to  vewe  Written  in  old 
English  verse  by  Wilfride  Holme  Imprinted  at 


London  by  Henry  Binneman  dwelling  in  Knight- 
riders  streate  at  the  signe  of  the  Mermaide  And 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Northwest  doore 
of  Paules  Church  Anno  1572  Februarie  9." 
Although  not  printed  until  the  Rising  of  the 
North  in  1569-70  had  revived  interest  in 
the  Northern  Rebellion,  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  immediately  after  the  events 
with  which  it  deals.  The  last  verse  gives 
its  date  as  follows  : — 

The  xiii  day  of  July  componed  and  compiled, 

In  the  xxix  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  the  viii  Henry 

royall 

By  Wilfride  Holme  unlearned,  simply  combined, 
As  a  pigmie  to  writing  with  Hercules  for  triall, 
In  Huntingdon    in    Yorkshire    commorant   patri- 
monial, 
Pretending  and    intending  with    Goda    grace    to 

endeuer 

My  selfe  to  worship  the  Lord  sempiternal, 
Whereby  I  may  be  iust  to  my  God  and  Prince  for 

euer. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  songs  and 
prophecies  connected  with  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  see  my  forthcoming  book  on  '  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  the  Exeter  Con- 
spiracy,' to  be  issued  shortly  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  M.  H.  DODDS. 
Home  House,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 

NEW  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE  (11  S. 
xii.  48).— 

"  New  Street  is  in  Baker-street,  North,  Mary-le- 
bone,  about  ten  houses  on  the  left  hand  from  the 
New-road." — '  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lon- 
don,' by  James  Elmes,  M.B.I.A.,  1831. 

W.  B.  H. 

SWEEDLAND        OR        SwEDELAND        COURT, 

BISHOPSGATE     (11      S.     xii.    48).  —  Elmes's 
Topographical     Dictionary     of     London  * 
has  : — 

Sweed's  Court,  Trinity  Lane. 
Swede's  Court,  Cripplegate. 
Swedeland  Court,  Bishopsgate  Without. 
Swedeland  Court,  Trinity  Square. 

W.  B.  H. 

PUBLIC  FASTS,  1756  AND  1776  (11  S.  xii.  86). 

—The  fast  on  6  Feb.,  1756,  was  to  implore 
God's  blessing  upon  our  fleets  and  armies, 
and  for  humbling,  in  view  of  His  late  visita- 

ion  by  earthquake,  "  more  particularly  in 
neighbouring  countries  in  alliance  and  friend- 
ship with  us."  (The  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
was  on  1  Nov.,  1755.)  The  fast  on  13  Dec., 
1776,  was  for  success  of  our  arms  in  America. 
Both  the  Forms  of  Prayer  are  before  me  as 
I  write.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Congregation  of  Jews  in  London  issued  a 
form  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish  for  use  on 
13  Dec.,  1776.  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

[MR.   A.    R.    BAYLEY   and    MR.    J.    PATCHING 
thanked  for  replies.] 
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HERALDIC  QUERY  (11  S.  xii.  86). — The  arms 
quartered  with  Sandford  are  those  of  the 
family  of  Springhose  or  Sprencheaux.  The 
name  occurs  under  various  spellings  in  the 
Visitations  of  Shropshire.  William  Sand- 
ford  of  the  Isle  of  Up  Rossall,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Chad,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Foulke  Springseour  (or 
Sprencheaux),  Knt.,  of  Plash,  who  was 
Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in  1477.  The  family 
of  Sandford  of  Up  Rossall  registered  their 
arms  as  Sandford  and  Sprencheaux  quarterly 
fit  the  Visitation  of  Shropshire  in  1623. 

H.   J.  B.   CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon,  Celbridge. 

[MR.  WILFRED  DRAKE  thanked  for  reply.] 

CAPTURE  OF  TRINCOMALEE  (US.  xii.  28, 
76).— I  am  obliged  to  T.F.D.  and  the  REV. 
FRANK  PENNY.  It  is  clear  that  the  Black 
Watch  was  not  present  at  the  taking 
of  Trincomalee,  but  this  took  place  on 
5  Jan.,  1782,  not  1781,  so  that  if  the  2nd 
Battalion  embarked  for  India  on  21  Jan., 
1781,  as  stated,  it  was  not  impossible  for 
it  to  be  there. 

The  statement  about  the  98th  Regiment 
was  based  on  the  copy  of  a  document  found 
among  the  Dutch  records  at  Colombo,  and 
published  in  the  Ceylon  Literary  Register 
of  3  Dec.,  1889.  This  is  a  "  Monthly  Return 
of  the  Troops  in  the  Garrisons  of  Trin- 
•comalie  and  its  Dependencies  commanded 
by  Captain  P.  D.  Bonnevaux  for  March, 
1782,"  which  gives,  under  "  His  Majesty's 
58th  Regiment,"  as  "  Present  for  Duty — 
1  lieutenant,  1  ensign,  1  adjutant,  4  sergeants, 
4  corporals,  1  drummer,  41  privates — total 
52  "  (it  should  be  53,  but,  as  I  will  show,  the 
lieutenant  appears  twice — once  as  "  lieu- 
tenant "  and  once  as  "  adjutant  ").  There 
were  also  "  Sick,  3  privates,"  making  a  grand 
total  of  55.  But  I  have  no  doubt  now,  in 
view  of  what  is  stated  by  MR.  PENNY,  that 
"  98th "  is  a  mistake  of  the  printer  for 
"  78th" — one  that  might  easily  be  made  in 
reading  an  old  and  faded  document. 

In  the  printed  "  List  of  Officers  Corre- 
sponding "  the  same  mistake  is  repeated. 
The  two  officers  of  the  "  98th " — really 
the  78th — are  stated  to  be  Lieut.  William 
Armstrong  and  Ensign  William  Ludlam. 
This  leaves  the  adjutant  unaccounted  for, 
but  a  foot-note  to  the  first  return  adds, 
""  Lieut.  Wm.  Armstrong  appointed  Adjutant 
4th  March, '82."  In  the  second  return  Lieut. 
Armstrong  appears  as  adjutant  of  the 
**  98th,"  and  no  other  adjutant  of  the  detach- 
ment of  that  regiment  is  mentioned,  but 
"  Ensign  R.  Mealy  "  is  named  as  adjutant  of 


the  Volunteer  Battalion  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  return  relating 
to  the  78th  shows  one  officer  too  many,  the 
"  Lieutenant  "  appearing  under  that  style 
as  well  as  under  that  of  "  Adjutant." 

I  have  since  discovered  whence  I  had  got 
the  impression  that  the  Black  Watch  were 
at  Trincomalee  in  1782.  It  is  stated  by 
Capt.  Deschamps,  in  his  book  '  Scenery 
and  Reminiscences  of  Ceylon,'  that  "  200 
men  of  the  42nd  Regiment  were  sent  frcm 
Madras  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Trin- 
comalie  in  1782."  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  wrong  as  to  the  regiment. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 

The  73rd  Regiment  was  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  Black  Watch,  which  would  account, 
perhaps,  for  the  mistake,  for  they  were  in 
the  Madras  Presidencj^  at  that  time. 

C.    J.    DURAND. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  HAY  MACDOWALL  (US. 
vii.  447,  496 ;  xii.  76). — It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  Major  -  General  Hay  Macdowall, 
when  he  went  to  Ceylon  in  1799  to 
take  up  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  island,,  had  already  had  some  experi- 
ence of  it,  for  I  presume  that  he  was  the 
"  Capt.  Hay  Macdowall  "  who,  in  July,  1782, 
brought  over  the  second  detachment  of  the 
78th  Regiment  to  Trincomalee.  But  for 
some  years  between  1782  and  1799  Mac- 
do  wall's  service  must  have  been  out  of  India. 
For  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
written  in  1800  apparently  (reproduced  in 
Ceylon  Literary  Register  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  from 
the  Wellesley  MSS.  in  British  Museum), 
the  General  says  that  he  had  served  his 
King  "  twenty-seven  years,  fifteen  years  in 
India."  If,  then,  this  service  was  consecutive, 
he  cannot  have  arrived  in  India  until  1785. 
But  Capt.  Hay  Macdowall  arrived  at  Trinco- 
malee from  Madras  in  1782,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  already  had  some  service  in 
India. 

The  General's  son,  Capt.  Macdowall,  was 
his  A.D.C.  during  his  embassy  to  Kandy  in 
1800.  A  son,  John,  was  in  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service,  entering  it  as  a  writer  on  22  March, 
1802,  and  dying  at  Calcutta  on  14  Jan.,  1806, 
probably  while  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  who  in 
March,  1804,  had  received  an  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  the  Army  in  India.  (I  assume  that 
there  were  two  sons,  and  that  Capt.  Macdowall 
did  not  abandon  the  Army  for  the  civil 
service.)  There  was  another  contemporary 
"  John  Macdowall  "  (so  his  name  is  spelt  in 
the  Ceylon  documents  I  have  seen,  but  m 
his  tombstone  at  Madras  it  is  "  Macdouall  "). 
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He  belonged  to  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  against 
•Ceylon  in  1795  as  Paymaster.  He  afterwards 
held  various  civil  appointments  in  Ceylon 
from  1799  to  1805  or  thereabouts,  but  re- 
turned to  Madras,  and  died  there  on  5  Aug. 
1814.  He  was  Collector  of  Mannar  in  1799, 
but  got  into  trouble  with  the  Governor 
(Xorth),  who  suspended  him,  and  wanted  to 
dismiss  him.  Major-General  Macdowall  inter- 
ceded for  him,  and  eventually  he  was  rein- 
stated, and  in  1805  was  acting  as  Paymaster- 
General.  When  exactly  did  he  return  to 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  was  he  related 
to  the  General  ? 

Referring  to  MR.  PENNY'S  remarks  at 
11  S.  vii.  496,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  some 
military  opinions  are  more  favourable  to 
General  Hay  Macdowall  than  those  I  had  seen, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  predicated  of  myself 
that  I  had  formed  any  estimate  of  his 
capacity,  good  or  bad,  even  if  such  estimate 
were  worth  anything.  I  merely  quoted 
'Certain  opinions  of  him,  both  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  and  stated  what  seemed  to  be 
a  fact, that  he  had  "made  a  hash  of  the  first 
Kandyan  War,"  but  I  qualified  this  by 
adding  "  though  perhaps  it  was  hardly  his 
fault." 

Appropriately  enough,  Peter  Bonnevaux, 
who  preceded  him  in  the  command  of  troops 
at  Trincomalee  in  1782,  also  preceded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  troops  "  on  the 
Island  of  Ceylon."  Lieut.-Col.  Bonnevaux, 
late  of  the  10th  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
was  in  command  at  Colombo  for  a  few 
weeks  in  June- July,  1797,.  after  the  death 
of  Major-General  Welbore  Ellis  Doyle.  He 
was  killed  by  "  the  upsetting  of  his  curricle" 
on  12  July,  1797.  PENBY  LEWIS. 

WILL  WATCH  (US.  ii.  269,  353  ;  iii.  492; 
iv.  35). — At  the  firsfc  reference  MR.  R.  M. 
HOGG  asked  for  "  information  about  this  bold 
smuggler,  the  hero  of  many  nautical  ballads." 
At  the  second  the  EDITOR  OF  '  THE  IRISH 
BOOK  LOVER  '  writes  of  an  Irish  "  Will 
Watch  "  who,  it  appears  to  me,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Cornishman.  At  iii.  492 
I  enumerated  all  the  Will  Watches  I  could 
find.  MR.  HOGG  and  I  have  now,  we  think, 
got  somewhat  further,  and  possibly  solved 
the  question. 

Curiously  enough,  not  long  after  his  note 
I  happened  to  come  across  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  of  which  the  following  is  the  full 
title  :— 

"The  UoU  Smuggler;  or  the  history  of  Will 
Watch;  together  with  th.-  Advi-niuivs  of  Capt. 
Mallinson,  commonly  known  as  the  Black  Spectre  ! 
,  on  his  ivtuni  to  his  native  nmutry  after 


nearly  twenty  years'  absence,  was  the  means  of 
detecting  the  Villany  and  Hardihood  of  a  Band 
of  daring  Smugglers,  and  providentially  arriving 
at  the  moment  when  the  Villain,  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  his  daughter  Mary,  was  about  to 
swear  her  life  away ;  also  the  villain's  artifice, 
in  causing  the  unfortunate  Girl  to  take  a  secret 
oath,  the  fulfilment  of  which  had  destroyed  her, 
but  for  the  exertions  of  Levi  Lyons,  a  travelling 
Jew  Pedlar.  London  :  printed  by  and  for  Wil- 
liam Cole,  Xo.  10,  Newgate  Street.  Sixpence." 
12mo,  pp.  24. 

This  title  is  so  artfully  laid  out  with 
several  varieties  of  capital  letters  that  one 
unconsciously  emphasizes  the  paragraphs 
wrhich  inspire  a  shudder  of  horror. 

MR.  HOGG  is  now  the  happy  possessor  of 
this  (from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view) 
valuable  chap-book,  originally  priced  at 
6d.  ;  it  consists  of  twenty-four  closely  printed 
duodecimo  pages.  MR.  HOGG  writes  me 
that, 

"  notwithstanding  the  price,  he  is  very  well 
satisfied,  as  the  pamphlet  definitely  settles  the 
origin  of  the  Will  Watch  myth,  and  ?that  there 
never  wras  any  such  person  in  real  life." 

He  has  also 

"  lately  acquired  Peter  Buchan's  '  Peterhead 
Smugglers,'  in  which  Will  Watch  figures;  as  also 
the  Jew,  though  he  is  not  of  the  benevolent  type. 
Buchan's  is  evidently  modelled  on  that  of  Will 
Watch,  with  local  colour  and  dress." 

I  do  not  find  '  The  Peterhead  Smugglers  ' 
in  the  National  Library  Catalogue,  but  in 
a  "  Catalogue  of  the  private  library  of 

Peter  Buchan.  .  .  .sold  by  auction 1837," 

a  copy  occurs  in  lot  910  with  this  title  :  '  The 
Peterhead  Smugglers  of  the  Last  Century,' 
a  melodrama,  in  three  acts,  with  poems  and 
songs,  1834. 

I  have  read  the  first -named  pamphlet  and 
consider  Will  Watch  to  be  of  the  "  blood-and- 
thunder  "  type,  all  the  incidents  hopelessly 
improbable  and  beyond  criticism.  Will 
Watch  is  represented  as  a  Cornish  smuggler 
of  18  years  of  age,  who,  nevertheless, 
"  was  generally  known  in  every  seaport 
in  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  the  Bold 
Smuggler."  "He  is  said  to  be  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  "  by  no  means  vulgar  or 
offensive  in  the  company  of  women."  A 
prominent  character  is  a  Jew  pedlar,  who 
purchases  smuggled  goods,  and  befriends  the 
smugglers  in  so  benevolent  a  manner  that  he 
is  called  "  honest  Levi  Lvons,  the  just- 
Jew." 

When. we  remember  that  "  the  Minories  " 
(London)  Mas  at  the  time  this  was  written, 
and  si  ill  is,  inhabited  by  persons  of  the 
Hebrew  faith,  who  would  be  the  principal 
purchasers  of  the  pamphlet,  we  can  see  the 
usefulness  of  this  high  praise  of  a  Jew. 
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I  have  never  seen  any  "  Toy  Theatre  " 
prints  of  Will  Watch,  only  "  theatrical  por- 
traits "  for  colouring  and  tinselling.  These 
I  enumerated  at  11  S.  iii.  492. 

M  r.  William  Douglas  has  been  for  many 
years  compiling  a  Dictionary  of  English 
Plays  ;  it  is  now  the  fullest  there  is,  but  is 
only  in  MS.  He  has  in  his  list  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Will  Watch,  melodrama,  by  J.  H. 
Amhurst,  Surrey  Theatre,  17  March,  1823." 
I  do  not  find  this  in  any  printed  list  of  plays, 
but  it  appears  to  be  the  one  that  inspired 
the  prints.  Most  likely  it  was  published  by 
Hodgson  &  Co.  in  1823,  and  reprinted  by 
their  successor  Cole,  with  his  own  name  only, 
in  1824.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

SIGNOR  ANTONIO  CACCIA(H  S.  xii.  85). — 
A  Signor  Caccia  and  his  family  resided  in 
Florence  alongside  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunziata  30  or  40  j-ears  ago  ;  they 
mingled  with  the  English  colony,  and  I 
visited  them,  but  remember  no  detail  of  the 
wife's  relatives  in  England. 

WILLIAM  MERCER. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  ISABEL  BIGOD  (Jl  S. 
xi.  445,  465;  xii.  16). —Judging  by  the 
conclusion  at  which  PROF.  G.  C.  MOORE 
SMITH  has  arrived  at  the  last  of  the  above 
references,  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  honoured 
me  by  a  very  careful  perusal  of  the  com- 
munication which  you  did  me  the  favour 
of  printing  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
journal  at  the  first  two  of  the  above  refer- 
ences, for  had  he  done  so  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  notice  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  learned  author  of  '  The  Marshal 
Pedigree,'  Mr.  Hamilton  Hall,  F.S.A.,  that 
the  assertion  that  Isabel  was  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  Bigod  is  an  impossible  one,  for  she  was 
certainly  older  than  he  or  his  brothers  ;  that 
by  the  dates  of  her  issue  she  was  born  about, 
if  not  actually  in,  the  year  1205  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  for  her  to  have  been  a  daughter  of 
Ralph  Bigod  and  Bertha  de  Furnival  was  a 
chronological  impossibility. 

By  quoting  a  portion  only  of  the  Latin 
passage  I  laid  before  your  readers,  and 
eliminating  that  part  which,  I  am  not  alone 
in  thinking,  practically  refutes  his  argument, 
and  the  order  of  words  in  the  original, 
the  learned  Professor  has  been  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  I  adduced.  I  would,  however,  very 
respectfully  submit  that  it  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  been  fairer  to  both  of 
us  had  he  quoted  the  passage  from  "  qui 
Hugo  "  to  "  Isabelle  de  Lacy "  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  thus  have  enabled  the  readers 


of  his  reply  to  have  formed  an  opinion 
whether  upon  that  wording  he  was  justified 
in  drawing  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has 
given  expression. 

I  venture  to  think  that  to  bear  out  the 
learned  Professor's  contention  we  ought  to 
have  found  the  passage  worded 

"  qui  Hugo  generavit  Radulphum  Bigod,  patrero 
Joannis  Bigod  et  Isabelle  de  Lacy,  qui  fuerunt 
films  et  filia  Domine  Berta  de  Furnyvall," 
instead  of  as  we  find  it  in  Gilbert,  which,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  has  been  compared  with  the 
original  in  Laud  MS.  No.  526, 

"  qui  Hugo  generavit  Radulphum  Bigod.  patrem 
Joannis  Bigod,  qui  fuit  filius  Domine  Berta  de 
Furnyvall,  et  Isabelle  de  Lacy,"  &c. 

To  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  others 
from  whom  I  have  received  communications 
direct,  it  is  just  the  way  in  which  the  original 
passage  is  worded,  supported  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Hall's  opinion,  that  justifies  me  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Isabel  was 
daughter  of  Hugh  Bigod,  and  an  elder  sister 
of  Ralph.  FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 

8,  Lansdowne  Road,  East  Croydon. 

'  JUSTICE,'-  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 
(US.  xii.  85).— This  figure  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  "  Seven  Graces "  contained  in  the 
great  west  window  of  New  College  Ante- 
Chapel  at  Oxford.  This  window  was  painted 
by  Jervai?,  between  1777  and  c.  1784,  from 
finished  cartoons  furnished  by  Reynolds. 
The  cartoons  for  the  seven  allegorical  figures 
which  fill  the  lower  compartments  of  the 
window  were  purchased  in  1821  by  the  Earl 
of  Normanton,  who  paid  over  5,OOOZ.  for 
them.  The  present  Lord  Normanton,  I 
believe,  still  possesses  them. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

LEVANT  MERCHANTS  IN  CYPRUS  (11  S. 
xi.  263,  499).— The  fifst  line  of  my  note 
should  have  run  :  "  The  oldest  grave  of  a 
merchant  of  the  Levant  Company  in  Cyprus,'  * 
&c.,  is  dated  1692.  This  is  implied  by  a 
separate  reference  to  the  graves  of  English 
seamen.  I  did  not  discover  the  grave  of 
William  Balls.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  late  Mr.  Cobham  made  his  tran- 
scripts about  thirty  -  seven  years  ago  (I 
made. mine  some  three  or  four  years  ago), 
and  that  inscriptions  in  the  soft  gypsum 
graveslabs,  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  this  rigorous 
climate,  last  but  a  few  years.  This  will 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  poetic 
effusion  on  the  child  of  Niven  Kerr  at  the 
end  of  epitaph  No.  11.  The  older  epitaphs 
(eighteenth  century)  are  inscribed  on  huge 
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blocks  of  a  fine  hard  stone,  cut  into  the  form 
of  the  coped  gravestones  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  still  more  like  the  tops  of  Lycian  tombs, 
and  they  are  consequently  well  preserved. 

The  deplorable  printers'  errors  of  Xos.  3, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
lines  being  "  filled  up  "  from  my  MS.,  which 
was  written,  as  on  the  stones,  in  lines  of 
various  lengths.  My  original  MS.  (still 
by  me)  agrees  in  all  particulars  with  Mr. 
Cobham's,  except  in  the  now  missing  verses 
of  Xo.  11. 

As  the  Editor  remarks  in  his  foot-note, 
postal  communications  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean have  been  precarious  of  late,  and  so 
*  X.  &  Q.'  shares  to  some  extent  in  the 
terrible  war. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  my  original  note 
on  the  St.  Lazarus  cemetery  :  The  coat  of 
arms  of  Mr.  Robert  Bate  seems  a  version  of 
that  borne  by  Bate  of  Kelsterton,  co.  Flint. 
Burke  gives  ('Land.  Gent.,'  1914):  "  Sa., 
on  a  fesse  cottised  arg.,  between  four  dexter 
hands  couped  at  the  wrist,  three  in  chief, 
one  in  base,  bendwise  or,  an  arrow  fessewise 
ppr." 

The  coat  of  arms  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  evidently  refers  to  a  family  of  P.  at 
Wanlip,  Leicestershire,  from  which  the 
modern  baronets  of  that  name  trace  their 
descent.  Vide  Debrett,  1905. 

In  modern  Greek  occurs  the  use  of  "Ay. 
for  "Ayios,  as  St.  for  Saint.  The  trans- 
literation of  "Ay tos  into  Ayios  on  Kitchener's 
map  of  Cyprus  is  very  much  nearer  the 
native  pronunciation  than  the  more  correct 
Haerios.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Yeorgios 
or  Yorghi,  as  the  saint  is  called  by  the 
villagers,  innocent  of  a  written  tongue,  to 
whom  "  Georgios  "  would  be  perfectly  un- 
intelligible. "Konda"  or  "  kondas "  is 
used  to  express  "  nearer."  "  Makri  "  or 
*'  makrys  "  means  the  "  farther  "  of  one  or 
more  places  in  relative  distance.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Levantine  village  there 
are  usually  several  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  George  ;  a  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  in  saints'  names  by  adding  the  diminu- 
tive "khoudi"  or  "  kouda,"  e.g.,  'Aytw/a. 
KOV&IV,  applied  to  a  small  church  near 
Limassol  (ToTrwm^tKov,  by  Menardosr  1907). 
GEO.  JEFFEBY,  F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 

REPUDIATION  OF  PUBLIC  LOAN  (11  S.  xi' 
452  ;  xii.  14,  88). — A  detailed  account  of  the 
matter  referred  to  under  this  head  may  be 
found  in  T.  K.  Worthington's  '  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  Pennsylvania,' 


Publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  ii.  2  (1887).  Pennsylvania 
never  actually  repudiated  any  part  of  her 
public  debt,  but  in  August,  1842,  payment 
of  interest  was  suspended,  interest-bearing 
certificates  of  indebtedness  being  offered 
instead  of  cash.  This  procedure  was  con- 
tinued in  1843  and  in  1844.  Payment  in 
cash  was  resumed  in  1845,  and  no  loss  was 
suffered  by  any  of  the  State's  creditors,  except 
such  as  had  meanwhile  parted  with  their 
holdings.  Wordsworth  wrote  a  sonnet  on  the 
subject — 'To  the  Pennsylvanians,' '  Sonnets 
dedicated  to  Liberty  and  Order,'  ix. — in 
language  indicating  his  belief  that  Pennsyl- 
vania thought  of  really  repudiating  her 
obligations.  W.  S.,  Jun. 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

This  subject  is  well  depicted  and  illustrated 
in  a  cartoon  of  H.  B.,  published  2  Dec.,  1843, 
where  Sydney  Smith  is  hooking,  with  an 
umbrella  labelled  "caustic  wit,"  a  Quaker 
clinging  to  a  post  labelled  "  Repudiation  of 
Common  Honesty."  J.  J.  FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 

SIB  RICHARD  BULKELEY,  BART.,  OF 
IRELAND  AND  EWETX,  SURREY  (US.  xi.  494  ; 
xii.  52). — According  to  the '  Complete  Baronet- 
age,' edited  by  G.  E.  C.  (George  Edward 
Cokayne),  1800-6,  iv.  207,  Richard  Bul- 
keley,  Esq  ,  of  Dunlavan,  co.  Wicklow,  as 
also  of  Old  Bawn,  co.  Dublin,  was  the  first 
son  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  William  Bulkeley, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  Mainwaring  of  Kilkenny, 
one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  (though 
a  layman)  Archdeacon  of  Ossory  (which 
William,  was  the  first  son  of  Lancelot 
Bulkeley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin). 

Richard  Bulkeley,  born  1634  at  Tallaght, 
co.  Dublin,  was  M.P.  for  Baltinglass  1665- 
1666  ;  Sheriff  of  co.  Wicklow,  1666.  He  was 
created  a  baronet,  1672.  He  died  17  March, 
1684/5. 

By  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  ar.d 
coheir  of  John  Bysse,  sometime  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  a  son  Richard 
(first  son  and  heir),  born  1660,  who  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy.  (See  ante,  pp.  52  and  5.3.) 

The  marriage  of  "  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
and  Madam  Lucy  Downing,"  under  date 
16  Feb.,  1685/6,  is  recorded  in  Joseph 
Lemuel  Chester's  '  Westminster  Abbey 
Registers,'  1875,  p.  26.  In  a  foot-note  Col. 
Chester  says,  inter  alia  : — 

"  The  inscription  on  their  monument  [at  Ewell] 
states  that  both  were  in  their  47th  year,  which  does 
not  accord  with  their  ages  as  given  in  the  marriage 
license." 
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For  some  account  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
second  baronet,  and  of  the  books  which  he 
wrote,  see  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.' 

In  '  The  English  Baronetage  '  (by  Thomas 
Wotton),  1741",  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  416,  s.v. 
'Downing,'  "Old-Baron"  stands  for  "Old 
Bawn."  At  least  the  record  of  the  marriage 
is  "•  Lucy,  wife  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
of  Old-Baron,  in  Ireland,  Bart." 

The  two  books  referred  to  by  MB.  PRICE 
are,  I  think,  about  baronetcies  of  England,  not 
including  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  replies 
at  the  latter  reference  differ  materially  on 
one  important  point  of  fact  from  what  is, 
among  genealogists  in  North  Wales,  con- 
sidered authoritative  information. 

Miss  Angharad  Llwyd,  the  ingenious 
authoress  of  '  A  History  of  the  Island  of 
Mona '  (A.D.  1833),  for  instance,  on  p.  357  of 
that  book  says  :— 

"  Archbishop  Bulkeley  married  Alice,  daughter 
to  his  cousin,  Rowland  Bulkeley  of  Caernarvon,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His 
son  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  educated  at 
Christ  College,  Oxon ;  he  wrote  a  very  ingenious 
pamphlet,  and  much  to  the  purpose,  entitled, 
'Proposals  for  sending  back  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  Ireland.'  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  the 
Archdeacon's  son,  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  which  university  he  was  brought  up." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Griffiths,  in  his  colossal  work 
'  Pedigrees  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire 
Families '  (A.D.  1914),  p.  42,  gives  two  more 
daughters  to  the  Archbishop,  but  repeats 
the  statement  that  he  had  only  one  son,  and 
he  gives  his  name  "  William,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin."  To  bring  to  sight  another  son 
of  the  Archbishop,  a  Richard,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  made  a  baronet  in  1672,  is  new 
knowledge  to  Welsh  genealogists,  and  the 
authority  for  it  ought  to  go  further  than  a 
mere  reference  to  Burke. 

T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

SEVENTEENTH  -  CENTURY  TRAVEL  IN 
EUROPE  (US.  xii.  42,  63,  81).— I  am  not 
sure  whether  MR.  MALCOLM  LETTS  has  not 
been  misled  by  one  of  the  books  which  he 
quotes  as  an  authority  on  continental 
travelling  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
have  seen  Edward  Brown's  '  Travels  and 
Adventures '  described  in  a  bookseller's 
catalogue  as  a  fictitious  work ;  and  this 
rather  supports  suspicions  which  I  had 
formed  previously  on  first  reading  the  book. 
It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  work,  and  contains 
little,  if  any,  information  of  any  value. 


Though  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  af£ 
often  mentioned,  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
year,  except  that  the  travels  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  somewhere  between  1660 
and  1670.  Perhaps  some  other  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  can  afford  further  evidence  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  this  book.  It  would 
appear  to  have  passed  through  several 
editions.  My  copy,  printed  by  J.  Applebee, 
is  dated  London,  MDCCXXXIX.  Prince  Ibra- 
him-Hilmy,  in  his  '  Literature  of  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan,'  vol.  i.,  1886,  mentions  editions 
"  London,  1739,  8vo,"  and  "  2  vol.,  1753, 
12mo."  He  adds  a  reference  to  "  Leipz* 
Zeitung,  1739,  p.  404,"  which  might  shed 
some  light  on  the  alleged  travels.  The 
library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
contains  two  works  apparently  by  the  same 
author  : — 

'An  Account  of  Several  Travels  through  a  great 
Part  of  Germany,  in  Four  Journeys,  from  Norwich 
to  Colen,'  &c.  Square  Svo,  1677.  With  plates. 

'  Travels  in  Divers  Parts  of  Europe.'  Folio,  1685. 
With  plates. 

Any  one  interested   in  accounts  of  early 
travel  would  find  many  books  on  the  subject 
in  the  Society's  house  at  Kensington  Gore. 
FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56,  73,  87, 110).— The  Rev.  James 
Williams  Adams,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces  in  India,  was  in  the  fighting  line 
with  the  9th  Lancers  at  Killa  Khaggi  on 
11  Dec.,  1879,  during  a  fierce  struggle  with 
the  Afghans.  The  V.C.  was  conferred  on 
him  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Roberts, 
26  Aug.,  1881.  (Newspaper  cutting,  1900.) 
R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

HASSOCKS  (US.  xii.  29,  90).—"  The  sandy 
beds  which  intervene  between  the  layers  of 
good  building  stone  are  known  as  '  hassock  ' ' 
(Kelly's  'P.O.  Directory,'  '  Geology  of  Kent/ 
1895). 

I  have  often  heard  the  road  foreman 
speak  of  a  load  of  rag-stone  of  inferior  quality 
as  "  assick."  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sand  gate. 

OLD  MAP  OF  THE  LONDON-HOLYHEAD 
ROAD  (11  S.  xii.  48,  106). — '  The  continuation 
of  the  road  from  London  to  Holy-head,'  by 
John  Ogilby,  is  probably  the  work  of  John 
Ogilby,  who  was  born  in  or  near  Edinburgh 
in  November,  1600,  and  died  in  1676.  His 
'  Britannia,'  of  which  only  one  volume  was 
issued,  was  undertaken  expressly  for  the 
king,  and  was  first  published  in  1675,  but  a 
second  revised  edition  was  issued  in  1698. 
His  '  Itinerarium  Anglise,  or  Book  of 
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Roads  '  (.England  and  Wales),  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  W.  Morgan,  was  published 
in  a  folio  volume  in  London  in  the  same 
year  1675,  and  was  abridged  as  '  The  Travel- 
ler's Guide  '  in  1699,  after  which  it  was 
re-edited  several  times.  A  full  account  of 
his  life  and  works  appears  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.' 

THOMAS  WM.  HUCK. 
38,  King's  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

'  EXCEBPTA  LEGATIONUM  '  (11  S.  xii.  30,  77). 
—The  preface  to  the  Teubner  edition  of 
Dion  Cassius,  pp.  xi-xiv,  has  useful  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  in  the  first 
volume  of  Boissevain's  edition  of  the  text 
of  Dion  Cassius,  Berlin,  1895,  there  is  a 
complete  survey  of  all  codices. 

H.  Baldwin  Foster's  English  edition  of 
Dion  Cassius  (Pafraet's  Book  Co.,  Troy, 
New  York,  1905)  is  a  monumental  work 
containing  a  very  useful  list  of  articles  upon 
Dion.  It  is  upon  this  edition  of  Dion  that 
the  Loeb  edition  (Heinemann,  1914)  is  based. 
A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
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English  Court  Hand,  A.D.  1066  to  1500,  illus- 
trated chiefly  from  the  Public  Records.  By 
Charles  Johnson  and  Hilary  Jenkinson.  Part  I. 
Text.  Part  II.  Plates.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  11  5s.) 

SCHOLARS  are  gradually  providing  the  growing 
number  of  students  of  our  public  records  with 
adequate  aids  to  study,  and  armed  with  this  much- 
needed  monograph  on  '  English  Court  Hand  '  and 
a  working  knowledge  of  Anglo-French  and  Law 
Latin,  a  learner  should  be  able  to  attack  a  medi- 
aeval scrivener's  work  with  less  than  ordinary  heart- 
sinking  and  bewilderment.  It  is  true  that  this 
"  reasonable  familiarity  "  with  the  languages  in 
which  legal  documents  are  written  is  not  easy  to 
come  by  apart  from  practice,  as  helpful  books  on 
the  subject  are  few  and  far  between.  Glossaries, 
it  is  true,  exist,  but  a  scientific  and  comprehensive 
modern  dictionary  is  still  to  seek,  while  the 
publication  par  excellence  on  Anglo-French 
grammatical  forms  is  somewhat  inaccessible  as  an 
Introduction  to  one  of  the  Year-Books  edited  for 
the  Selden  Society  by  the  late  F.  W.  Maitland. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  quickening  of 
interest  in  our  historical  records  may  have  the 
result  not  only  of  furnishing  students  with  helpful 
handbooks,  but  talso  of  procuring  opportunity  for 
printing  transcriptions  of  the  more  valuable  of 
our  unexampled  store  of  national  documentary 
treasures. 

This  book  on  '  Court  Hand  '  has  of  set  purpose 
not  been  made  technical,  the  subject  being  treated, 
as  the  compilers  say,  rather  empirically  than 
scientifically,  sineethede'signistomeetsomeof  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  student  of  mediaeval  docu- 
ments. It  contains  a  list  of  abbreviations  —  one 
could  wish  that  a  list  of  the  most  common 


formularies  that  lie  behind  the  puzzling  &c.  had' 
been  added,  but  one  work  cannot  contain  every- 
thing— a  useful  bibliography,  and  illustrations,  on. 
an  ample  scale,  of  the  forms  of  letters — an  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  beginner  amid  all  the  confusing 
resemblances  assumed  by  certain  forms,  particu- 
larly of  capitals,  and  especially  useful  in  the  case 
of  proper  names,  where  the  form  of  the  word 
furnishes  no  clue  to  its  identity.  Further,  there 
is  a  section  devoted  to  '  Practical  Hints  on 
Transcription,'  which  contains  a  reference  to 
those  distressing  "  minims,"  or  collections  of 
similar  strokes  for  "  m,"  "  n,"  and  "  u,"  which 
make  such  words  as  "  vinum,"  "  vivum," 
"  minimum,"  "  nimium,"  and  so  on,  pitfalls  for 
the  unwary.  The  present  reviewer  was  once 
sadly  tried  by  "  finiente."  No  one  who  knows  the 
vagaries  of  the  mediaeval  scrivener  will  judge  with 
undue  harshness  those  who  in  their  haste  have 
printed  "  Lobulus  de  Langabulo  "  as  a  proper- 
name,  for  "  j.  obulus  de  langabulo  "  (a  halfpenny 
of  land-gavel),  or  the  "  New  June  "  for  the 
"  Newe  Inne." 

In  tracing  the  development  of  Court  Hand — 
so  called  from  the  survival  of  some  of  its  forms  in 
legal  engrossing — the  compilers  warn  students  of 
the  difficulty  of  allotting  with  absolute  certainty 
the  date  to  any  particular  MS.  on  the  evidence  of 
handwriting  alone.  There  is  a  tendency  of 
styles  to  overlap,  since  country  scribes  were  apt 
to  be  more  archaic  than  those  of  the  Court,  and 
older  men,  heedless  of  the  newer  modes,  would" 
write  in  the  fashion  prevalent  in  their  youth. 
The  materials  used  tend  to  affect  style  and  diction  ;: 
thus  a  certain  stiffness  in  early  hands  is  accounted 
for  by  the  use  of  a  reed  pen,  before  the  goose- 
quill's  advent  ;  and  to  the  plentifulness  of  parch- 
ment owing  to  the  growth  of  sheep-farming  may- 
be due  the  comparative  voluminousness  of  deeds 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Writing  was,  of 
course,  by  no  means  such  an  uncommon  accom- 
plishment as  is  often  supposed,  and  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards  "  hardly  a  village  or 
township  in  England  can  have  been  without  its, 
scribe." 

The  compilers  of  these  volumes  have  included 
a  useful  conspectus  of  the  classes  of  documents; 
of  which  facsimiles  are  given,  and  though  these 
illustrative  plates  have  been  chosen  with  no  regard 
to  their  historic  significance,  such  a  collection  could" 
not  fail  to  contain  items  of  exceptional  interest, 
e.g.,  as  the  addition  of  the  words  "  Pater  Sancte  " 
which  occur  in  the  autograph  of  Edward  III.  at 
the  end  of  a  letter  from  the  Vatican  Archives,  or 
an  example  of  the  signature  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  in  tall  angular  Gothic  script,  which  contrasts 
with  the  rounded  and  more  current  style  used  by 
his  nephew,  "  R.  Warrewyk,"  another  of  the  sig-- 
natories  to  this  Act  of  the  Privy  Council  . 

Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society.  Edited  by 
Lucy  Broadwood.  Vol.  V.  Part  II.  (Privately 
printed  ,f or  the  Members  of  the  Society.) 
THIS  welcome  instalment  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Folk-Song  Society  proves  how  much  may  be 
gathered,  even  at  this — the  eleventh — hour,  of 
ancient  song  from  such  repositories  of  bygone 
traditions  as  the  old  Hertfordshire  straw-plaiter 
Mrs.  Joiner,  who  rendered  ballads  with  "  great 
rhythmical  feeling  and  purity  of  musical  intervals," 
possibly  the  outcome  of  the  "  union  of  voice  and 
delicate  handicraft."  There  are  songs  of  poachers 
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«,nd  soldiers  and  sailors,  lullabies  with  the  "  Lore 
Randal  "  or  poison  motif,  and  ballads  which 
cluster  round  the  famous  traditional  theme  o:" 
the  loss  of  the  "  Golden  Ball,"  which  the  editoi 
here  interprets  as  a  symbol  of  a  maiden's  honour 
"Somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  is  the  theme  o 
the  "  Bold  Fisherman  "  with  the  "  three  robes 
of  gold,"  which  the  editor  —  we  think  quite 
correctly — attributes  to  a  mystical  source,  seeing 
in  it  an  allegory  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  the 
human  soul.  The  work  of  saving  some  of  our 
traditional  heritage  of  music  and  song  is  so  meri- 
torious that  every  reader  of  '  N.  <fc  Q.'  must  wish 
well  to  the  compilers  and  editor  of  this  most 
satisfactory  publication. 


BOOKS     ON    TEAVEL    AND     SPORT. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  books  of  travel  and 
works  on  different  forms  of  sport  are  described 
in  the  Catalogues  before  us,  and  we  have  noted, 
too,  several  interesting  sets  of  pictures  which 
may  be  taken  to  belong  under  one  or  the  other 
of  these  headings. 

The  curious  reader  who  hankers  after  old 
books  of  travel  in  their  original  form  will  find  some 
examples  in  Messrs.  Leighton's  '  Early  Printed 
Books,'  from  which  we  may  cite  as  a  specimen  a 
Mandeville  from  the  press  of  J.  Priiss  at  Strassburg 
— '  Reise  nach  Jerusalem,'  dated  1484,  and  offered 
for  1551. 

Good  facsimile  and  other  editions  of  the  older 
travels  are  not  hard  to  come  by  ;  thus  we  noted 
Messrs.  Sotheran's  '  Purchas  his  Pilgrims '  in  the 
Glasgow  reprint  of  some  ten  years  ago  (14Z.),  as 
well  as  their  '  Hakluyt,'  which  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  eighties  (12Z.  12s.).  William 
George's  Sons  of  Bristol  offer  for  IZ.  5s.  the 
recent  reprint  of  Coryat's  '  Crudities  ' ;  and  Messrs. 
Hill  offer  for  21.  12s.  Sir  Henry  Yule's  '  Marco 
Polo  '  in  the  third  edition.  Sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth -  century  books  of  travel  in  the  original 
or  an  early  edition  are  tolerably  numerous  :  among 
them  a  collection  of  four  rare  works  relating  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America  (Wafer,  Sharp, 
Froger,  and  Blome),  bound  together  in  two  volumes 
and  offered  by  Messrs.  Rimell  for  121.  12s.,  and, 
from  the  same  catalogue,  Edward  Terry's  '  Voyage 
to  East  India.'  1655  (71  17s.  Qd.).  Under  America 
Messrs.  Sotheran  describe  Las  Casas's  '  Narratio 
Regionum  Indicarum  ...  devastatarum,'  1598 
(4:1. 15s.) ;  and  Mr.  Richardson  of  Manchester  gives 
particulars  of  a  good  copy  of  Doncker's  '  Atlas,' 
1662  (81.  10s.).  One  of  the  best  of  the  well-known 
books  of  somewhat  later  date  is  Burchell's  '  Travels 
in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,'  of  which 
Messrs.  Rimell  have  a  good  copy  with  all  the 
folding  aquatints  and .  the  map  complete,  1822 
( 17Z. ).  Australian  travel  is  pretty  well  represented; 
we  may  mention  Angas's  '  South  Australia  Illus- 
trated,' which  appears  in  Messrs.  Rimell's  Cata- 
logue, 1847  (11Z.  11s.),  and  a  copy  of  Lycett's 
'  Views  in  Australia  '  (1824),  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  Catalogue  priced  15Z.  Most  of  the 
firms  we  have  mentioned,  as  Well  as  Mr.  Francis 
Edwards,  have  good  collections  of  nineteenth- 
century  and  recent  books  of  travel,  the  items  of 
which  cost  but  a  few  shillings. 

A  useful  and  well-arranged  list  of  inexpensive 
copies  of  books  of  travel  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Mayhew.  Anthropologists  may  like  to  note 
that  Mr.  Mayhew  has  a  copy  of  the  '  Expedition  to 


Central  Australia,'  the  well-known  work  contain- 
ing the  results  of  the  labours  of  a  group  of  scientific 
men  to  whom  we  owe  many  new  facts  and  inter- 
pretations connected  with  the  life  of  the  aborigines 
(11.  15s.).  Leroy-Beaulieu's  '  L'Empire  des  Tsars 
et  les  Russes '  is  worth  mentioning  also  —  three 
volumes  ('  Le  Pays  et  les  Habitants,'  '  Les  Institu- 
tions,' 'La  Religion')  offered  for  21.  10s.  ;  and  a 
good  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  T.  P. 
Hughes's  '  Dictionary  of  Islam.'  1885  (II.  5s.). 

The  books  and  pictures  on  Sport  make  serried 
and  lively  reading,  and  many  of  the  items  are  of 
considerable  importance.  Messrs.  E.  Parsons 
&  Sons  have  a  collection  of  73  plates  of  racing 
and  hunting  scenes  and  portraits  of  horses  and 
sportsmen — good  engravings  from  well-known 
artists — for  which  they  are  asking  150Z.  The 
same  firm  has  also  a  set  of  the  (New)  Sporting 
Magazine  in  thirty-eight  vols. — from  1852  to 
1870  (18Z.  18s.).  Two  other  attractive  items  from 
the  same  catalogue  are  a  copy  of  Swebaclrs 
'  Equitation  '  (2Z.  2s.),  and  one  of  Salvin  and  Brod- 
rick's  '  Falconry  in  the  British  Isles  '  (6Z.  6s.).  One  of 
the  most  important  books  on  horsemanship  we 
have  noted  is  Mr.  Francis  Edwards's  first  edition 
(Anvers,  1658)  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  '  Methode 
et  Invention  Nouvelle  de  Dresser  les  Chevaux,' 
of  which  a  fine  copy  is  not  dear  at  12Z. 

Messrs.  Maggs  devote  to  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  ' 
nearly  60  pages  of  their  Catalogue  338,  and  they 
have  examples  of  most  of  the  chief  writers  and 
artists  who  have  dealt  with  these,  under  most 
denominations  of  sport.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
sets  of  Alken's  work ;  an  original  issue  of  the 
National  Sport*  of  Great  Britain  '  (Clark's 
engraving)  is  the  most  considerable,  and  offered 
!or  95Z.  Under  '  Angling  and  Fishing  '  there  is 
jlenty  of  Walton,  and  under  this  heading  is  also 
ncluded  a  set  in  thirteen  vols.  of  The  Annals  cf 
Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette,  1822-8  (110Z.).  It 

impossible  to  take  in  detail  the  divers  kinds 
of  sport,  none  of  which  lacks  some  vein  of  real 
vorth,  and  we  can  only  mention  here  what  is 
aerhaps  the  greatest  treasure  of  all,  a  first  edition 
n  Dutch  of  Jacobus  de  Cessolis's  '  Game  of  Chess 
Moralised,'  printed  in  1479,  and  to  be  had  for  105Z. 

Capt.  Harris's  '  Portraits  of  the  Game  and 
Wild  Animals  of  Southern  Africa  '  (1840 )  is  another 
veil-known  work,  of  which  Messrs.  Parsons  have  a 
;opy,  bound  by  Riviere  (12Z.  10s.). 

WTe  have  already  exceeded  the  space  to  be 
allotted  to  Catalogues,  and  we  can  only  repeat  of 
port  what  we  said  of  travel — that  the  booksellers 
vhose  collections  we  have  looked  through  are 
veil  provided  with  works  on  the  subject  which 
hey  are  able  to  offer  at  moderate  prices. 

Our  next  article  will  be  on  first  editions  and 
ooks  and  autographs  of  literary  interest  belonging 
o  the  period  c.  1830  to  c.  1880. 


Ox  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
ind  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
.or  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
f  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
isposing  of  them. 
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BEOWULF    IN   HIGH-DUTCH    SAGA. 

TRUMUINI,  BISHOP  OF  AEBBERCURNIG  (cons. 
•681),  was  called  "  Tuma  "  (u)  ;  Aeduini, 
King  of  Northumbria  (t633),  was  called 
"  Eda  "  (e)  ;  Aedilberg,  his  queen  (  =  625), 
was  "  Tata "  (a)  ;  Eadburga,  Abbess  of 
St.  Mildred's,  Thanet  (c.  705),  was  "  Bugga  "; 
Saberct,  King  of  the  East  Saxons  (t616),  was 
"'Saba"  (a).  These  five  pet-names  were 
severally  formed  upon  different  principles. 
We  have  their  similars  in  construction  to- 
day in  Fanny,  Eddy,  Teddy,  Betty,  and 
Harry  respectively.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  many  more  pet-names 
than  the  modern  English,  even  though  they 
had  no  counterpart  to  the  name  of  the  great 
Tudor  queen  which  is  served  by  no  fewer 
than  twelve  ancillary  eke-names.  The  special 
difficulty  that  Old  English  eke-names  present 
is  the  difficulty  of  identification.  For 
instance,  how  could  we  know,  without  being 
specially  informed,  that  it  was  Torhthelm, 
Bishop  of  Leicester  (737-64),  who  was 
affectionately  called  "  Totta  "  ?  The  same 
difficulty  occurs  among  us  to-day.  If  one 
had  never  been  told  that  "  Tab  "  indicates 


Abraham,  and  that  "  Tet  "  and  "  Hettie  " 
mean  Esther,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  divine  the  connexion  between  these  pairs 
of  names. 

Similarly,  when  we  read  in  the  Middle- 
High-Dutch  lay  of  '  Biterolf  '  that  "  Boppe 
usz  Tenelant  "  was  still  in  his  childhood, 
we  recognize  that  we  are  confronted  by  a 
problem  that  only  genealogical  knowledge 
could  help  us  to  solve.  "  Boppe  "  is  clearly 
a  pet-name,  and  Wilhelm  Grimm  remarks 
that  the  bearer  of  it  appears  in  no  other 
poem  :  "  er  kommt  in  keinem  andern 
Gedichte  vor  "  ('  Die  Deutsche  Heldensage,' 
1829,  S.  135).  The  identification  of  the  young 
prince  and  the  investigation  of  his  pedigree 
are  the  objects  of  this  note. 

The  High-Dutch  name  of  "  Boppe  " 
postulates  English  "  Bobby,"  and  "  Bobby  " 
and  "  Bobba  "  are  of  very  ancient  origin. 
In  his  '  Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxonicum,' 
1897,  W.  G.  Searle  dates  occurrences  of 
"  Bobba  "  as  early  as  759  and  764,  and  gives 
the  documentation  of  them.  He  also  cites 
P.  Piper's  '  Libri  Confraternitatum  S.  Galli 
et  Augiensis  et  Fabariensis  '  for  the  Conti- 
nental form-  "  Bobbo,"  which  postulates  a 
Bavarian  "  Poppo."  This  form  is  found  in  the 
'  Historia  Danica '  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
liber  x.  (ed.  Miiller,  1838),  p.  498,  where  we 
get  a  bishop  of  Hamburg  of  this  name. 

"  Boppe  "  also  occurs  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  name  of  a 
High-Dutch  poet;  cp.  Grimm,  u.s.,  S.  331. 
It  is  no  doubt  to  him  that  Grimm  refers  on 
p,  402  when  he  speaks  of  a  well-known  poet 
named  Poppe.  He  there  quotes  a  writer 
ailed  the  Ackermann  of  Bohemia  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Ackermann  puts  the  following  remark 
into  the  mouth  of  Death  : — 

— um  Dieterich  von  Bern,  urn  den  Starken 
Ppppen  und  um  den  Hornen  Siegfried  haben  wir 
licht  so  viel  Miihe  gehabt."  ["  We  did  not  have  so 
nuch  trouble  over  Dietrich  of  Bern,  the  Mighty 
\)ppe,  and  the  Horny. Siegfried."] 

"  Unter  dem  Starken  Poppcn ,' '  says  Grimm , 
'  wird  ohne  Zweifel  der  bekannte  Dichter 
gemeint,  welcher  diesen  Beinamen  fiihrte 
'  Grundrisz,'  502).  Von  seinem  Tode  gab  es 
vahrscheinlich  eine  Sage."  [';  Under  the  Mighty 
Poppe  the  known  poet  who  bore  this  by-name  is 
10  doubt  intended.  There  was  a  saga  about  his 
Leath,  apparently."] 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  minor  poet  would 
be  mentioned  along  with  Dietrich  of  Bern 
and  Siegfried,  and  we  must  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  genealogy. 

According  to  '  Biterolf,'  Boppe  usz  Tene- 
lant's  mother's  brother  was  King  of  Tenelant, 
and  his  name  was  Herbort.  According  to 
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the  '  Vilkina  Saga,'  King  Herbert's  father 
was  named  Herthegn,  and  his  mother  was 
Dietrich  of  Bern's  sister ;  v.  Grimm,  u.s., 
S.  134.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  we 
are  dealing  with  members  of  a  royal  family 
which  reigned  over  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  Tenelant,  i.e.,  Dania.  We  will, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  identify  the  kings 
who  belonged  to  that  family,  and  who  bore 
names  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  names 
of  Herbert  and  Herthegn.  The  deutero- 
theme  -beorht  in  O.E.  is  strongly  dialectal, 
and  represents  berht,  which  postulates  Middle- 
High-Dutch  -perht,  -peraht,  and  New-High- 
Dutch  -precht.  Hence  "  Herbert  "  does  not 
equata  "  Herebeorht." 

Middle-High-Dutch  appears  to  have  been 
disinclined  to  use  -wold  as  a  deuterotheme, 
and  seems  to  have  preferred  either  hari  or 
wart  thereto.  For  instance,  the  M.-H.-D. 
"  Volkher,"  which  appears  in  Danish  borrow- 
ings from  Platt-Deutsch  saga  as  "  Folk- 
quart,"  answers  to  the  O.E.  "  Folcwald." 
Similarly  "  Sewart  "  appears  in  '  Alphart's 
Tod '  for  the  earlier  "  Sewald  "  {Grimm,  u.s., 
S.  238).  If  we  follow  this  slight  indication 
where  the  Middle-High-Dutch  "  Herbort  "  is 
concerned,  we  shall  arrive  at  *Herbald. 
This  postulates  O.E.  Herebeald,  and  that 
really  is  the  name  of  a  king  ruling  over 
the  Geatas,  a  people  of  Dania,  or  Tenelant 
Herebeald  was  the  elder  brother  of  HseScyn 
of  '  Beowulf  '  and  '  Widsith,'  and  was  acci- 
dentally slain  by  him.  Their  father,  we 
learn  from  '  Beowulf,'  was  named  HrseSel. 
The  O.E.  HrseS-  appears  (with  metathesis 
of  r)  on  certain  coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
as  Hser))(-cyn).  Hence  the  prototheme  of 
"  Her)>-egn  "  of  the  '  Vilkina  Saga  '  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  O.E.  HrseS-el  of 
'  Beowulf.'  The  representation  of  -el  by 
-egn  (=en)  is  casual;  cp.  himmel  with  heofon, 
and  Hetel  with  Heoden.  We  cannot  expect 
identity  in  both  themes  of  the  names  of 
princes  in  legends,  and  we  do  not  always  get 
it  even  in  the  Chronicles. 

Herebeald  and  Hseftcyn;  the  sons  of 
HrseGel,  had  a  sister  who  is  not  named.  She 
married  Ecgpeow,  a  prince  of  the  Wseg- 
mundingas,  and  was  mother  of  Beowulf. 
On  one  hand,  then,  we  have  three  princes, 
namely,  HrseSel,  Herebeald,  and  Beowulf, 
occurring  in  O.E.  in  clearly  specified  re- 
lationship to  one  another  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Middle  -  High  -  Dutch  and 
Danish  we  get  Herthegn,  Herbort,  and 
Boppe  standing  in  exactly  the  same  relation- 
ships, sc.,  father  and  grandfather,  son  and 
maternal  uncle,  and  grandson  and  sister's 
son.  These  concurrences  justify  the  identifi- 


cation   of     "  Boppe    usz     Tenelant  "     with 
Beowulf,  Prince  of  the  Geatas  of  Dania. 

A  fifth  point  is  the  epithet  applied  to 
Poppe  by  the  Ackermann  of  Bohemia, 
namely,  der  Starke,  i.e.,  the  Mighty,  the 
Strong.  There  is  one  particular  character- 
istic of  Beowulf  which  distinguishes  him 
from  all  the  other  princes  of  his  day  and 
time  ;  that  is,  his  wonderful  strength  of 
body.  In  '  Beowulf,'  at  1.  379,  we  are  told 
that  the  hero  had  "  j^ritiges  manna  msegen- 
craeft  on  his  mundgripe,"  i.e.,  "  he  had  the 
strength  of  thirty  men  in  his  handgrip." 
This  elucidates  and  justifies  the  phrase  der 
Starke  Poppe. 

A  sixth  point  is  the  statement  in  '  Biterolf  * 
that  Boppe  usz  Tenelant  was  "  still  in  his 
first  youth."  This  statement  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  fact  that  Eormenric  of  the 
Gotas  was  still  living,  inasmuch  as  Boppe 
stood  in  the  third  degree  of  descent  from 
Eormenric's  brother  "  Dietmar."  Thus  : 
Boppe,  sister's  son  of  Herbort  ;  Herbort, 
sister's  son  of  Theodric  ;  Theodric,  son  of 
Diet-mar  (i.e.,  Merewih*).  This  indicates 
that  Eormenric  was  an  old  man  at  the  time 
of  the  action  of  '  Biterolf,'  sc.,  at  least  65. 
ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 


A    WEBSTER-MASSINGER    PLAY. 
'  THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  THE  INN.' 

IT  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  Webster's- 
extant  dramatic  work  is  limited  to  ten  plays, 
four  of  which  ('  The  White  Devil,'  '  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,'  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case/ 
and  '  Appius  and  Virginia  ' )  he  wrote  alone  ; 
three  ('  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,'  '  Westward 
Hoe,'  and  '  Northward  Hoe  ')  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dekker  ;  and  cue  ('  A  Curfr 
for  a  Cuckold  '  )  in  collaboration  with 
Rowley.  This  list  is  exclusive  of  the 
'  Induction  '  to  Marston's  '  Malcontent,' 
which  is  also  his,  and  '  The  Thracian  Wonder,' 
of  which  (though  attributed  by  its  first 
publisher  to  Webster  and  Rowley)  his  part- 
authorship  is  generally  denied.  It  has  never 
been  suspected  that  Webster  collaborate 
with  Massinger ;  but  such  is  the  fact. 
'  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,'  licensed  01 
22  Jan.,  1626,  and  first  printed  in  the  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  folio  of  1647,  is 
doubtedly  a  Webster-Massinger  play. 


*  Merewih  is  indicated  by  the  Frankish  sib-namt 
"  Merewioingas  "  ;  j  Beowulf,'  1.  2921.  The  city  of 
Theodric  was  "  Maeringaburh  '^_;  '  Deor's  Lament,' 
1. 19.  In  the  Kentish  dialect  ae,  the  i-umlaut  of  a 
(Mar-i-),  became  e;  cp.  Wright,  'O.E.  Grammar,' 
§134.  O.E.  a  postulates  Old  Saxon  e;  cp. 
"  Merouechus  "  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 
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Boyle*  ascribes  to  Massinger  Act  I.,  Act  III. 
sc.  ii.,  and  Act  V.  sc.  iii.  This  is  correct, 
except  that  there  are  traces  of  Webster's 
collaboration  in  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  and  in  Act  V. 
sc.  iii.,  the  prose  at  the  end  of  the  last  scene 
(after  the  entry  of  the  Host,  Forobosco,  and 
the  Clown)  being  substantially  his.  Act  II., 
Act  III.  sc.  i.,  Act  IV.  sc.  ii.,  and  Act  V. 
sc.  i.  and  ii.  are  wholly  Webster's.  The 
evidence  of  Webster's  authorship  of  these 
scenes  is  absolutely  conclusive.  They  ex- 
hibit many  of  his  peculiarities  of  vocabulary 
and  phraseology,  and  reveal  a  number  of 
connexions  with  his  acknowledged  works, 
borrowing  freely  from  Sidney's  '  Arcadia  ' 
and  Over  bury 's  '  Characters.'  The  only  scene 
about  which  there  can  be  any  doubt  is 
Act  IV.  se.  i.,  which  is  probably  mainly 
Webster's. 

The  following  indications  of  Webster's 
authorshipt  are  noted  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in.  the  play. 

ACT  II.  sc.  i. 

Cesario  has  been  wounded  by  Mentivole  in 
a  duel,  and  whilst  Cesario's  father,  Alberto, 
is  in  conference  with  the  physician  and  surgeon 
in  attendance  upon  his  son,  Clarissa  (Cesario's 
sister)  enters  with  her  mother,  Mariana, 
and  loudly  bewails  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  man.  Alberto  chides  his  daughter 
for  disturbing  her  brother's  slumbers,  and 
(addressing  his  wife)  exclaims  : — 

go,  go,  take  caroch, 

And,  as  you  love  me,  you  and  the  girl  retire. 

This  habit  of  repeating  the  word  "  go  " 
is  characteristic  of  Webster.  There  are 
tlnvc  instances  of  it  in  '  The  White  Devil,' 
three  in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  and  one 
in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case.'  For  the  pur- 

Eose    of    illustration    I    quote    an    instance 
rom  each  play  : — 

go,  go,  complain  to  the  great  duke. 

'  The  White  Devil,'  II.  i.  ( Hazlitt,  ii.  38). 
Go,  go,  give  your  foster-daughters  good  counsel. 
'  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  II.  ii.  (ii.  187). 

Go,  go  presently, 
And  reveal  it  to  the  Capuchin. 

'  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  V.  iii.  (iii.  109). 
A  tV\v  liars  further  on  Alberto,  urging  the 
physician  and  surgeon  to  "  tend  their  patient 
with  Ix-st  observance,"  adds  : — 

And  think  what  payment  his  recovery 
Shall  show'r  upon  you 
Of  all  men  breathing. 


V-\v  Shakspere  Society's  Transactions,  1880-86, 

PP.  mo,  on. 

t  The  references  within  parentheses  are  to 
volume  and  page  of  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Webster 
(Reeves  fc  Turner,  1897). 


The  expression  "  of  all  men  living"  occurs 
several  times  in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  and 
once  in  the  same  play  we  have  "  of  all  men- 
breathing"  : — 

\VoodroJ}'.  Why,  then,  of  all  men  living,  do  you. 

address 

This  report  to  me,  that  ought  of  all  men  breathiny 
To  have  been  the  last  o'  th'  roll,  except  the  husband, 
That  should  have  heard  of  't  ? 

V.  i.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  87). 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  any 
commoner  in  Webster's  time  than  it  is  now. 
At  this  point  Mentivole  appears  on  the 
scene.  Alberto  expresses  surprise  at  his 
visit,  which  he  suggests  is  due  merely  to  a 
desire  to  exult  over  his  adversary.  This 
accusation  Msntivole  denies  : — 

do  not  miscontrue. 

In  your  distaste  of  me,  the  true  intent 
Of  my  coming  hither. 

That  here  again  the  language  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Webster  may  be  seen  on  comparisoix 
with  a  passage  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,' 

II.  iii.  (iii.  45-6)  :— 

Ariosto  [to  Romelio] my  intent  of  coming 

hither 
Was  to  persuade  you  to  patience. 

In  all  Webster's  plays,  from  '  The  Duchesa 
of  Malfy  '  onwards,  will  be  found  borrowings 
from  Sidney's  '  Arcadia.'  '  The  Duchess  of 
Malfy '  and  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case '  in 
particular  are  full  of  them.  One  phrase 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  dramatist. 
It  is  in  Book  III.  of  the  '  Arcadia  '  : — 

"  Dorus  wandered in  the  woods,  crying  for 

pardon  of  her  who  could  not  hear  him,  but  indeed 
was  grieved  for  her  absence,  having  given  the  wound 
to  him  through  her  own  heart."  —  Routledge's  ed.r 

He  introduces  it  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,' 

III.  iii.  (iii.  68)  :— 

Leonora.  You  have  given  him   the   wound  you. 

speak  of 
Quite  through  your  mother's  heart  ; 

and  in  'A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  IV.  ii.  (iv.  69) :— 

Clare   0,  you  have  struck  him  dead  through  my 
heart  ! 

Not  content  with  this  he  returns  to  it  in. 
this  play  : — 

Mentivole  [to  Alberto].    I   have  run    my  sword 

quite  through  your  heart 
And  slightly  hurt  your  son. 

And  within  a  space  of  little  more  than  fifty 
lines  we  find  another  echo  of  it  in  one  of 
Cesario's  speeches.  Cesario  begs  Alberto 
not  to  allow  the  order  he  has  given  to  his 
servants  to  cut  off  Mentivole's  right  hand 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  exclaiming  : — 

if  you  dp  proceed  thus  cruelly, 

There  is  no  question  in  the  wound  you  give  him* 
I  shall  bleed  to  death  for  't. 
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ACT  II.  so.  n. 

This,  a  prose  scene,  introducing  us  to  the 
"  Host  "  of  the  inn,  and  the  Clown,  servant 
to  the  mountebank  Forobosco,  is  also 
Webster's.  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  these  two  persons,  the  Host  asks 
the  Clown  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
England  the  ladies  "  take  physic  for  fashion." 
*'  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  Clown,  "  and  rnany 
:times  die  to  keep  fashion." 

Host.  How?  die  to  keep  fashion? 

Clown.  Yes,  I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the 
•smallpox,  only  to  keep  her  face  from  pit-holes, 
take  cold,  strike  them  in  again,  kick  up  the  heels, 
and  vanish. 

This  speech  is  quite  in  Webster's  style,  and 
there  is  in  the  dialogue  between  Bosola  and 
the  "  Old  Lady  "of  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  ' 
.an  anecdote  of  much  the  same  sort  : — 

There  was  a  lady  in  France,  that  having  had  the 

smallpox 

Flay'd  the  skin  off  her  face,  to  make  it  more  level. 

II.  i.  (ii.  80). 

The  Hostess  now  enters  with  Biancha, 
lier  supposed  daughter,  *'  The  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Inn,' '  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues  : — 

Host.  Here  comes  my  wife  and  daughter. 

Ciown.  You  have  a  pretty  commodity  of  this 
night- worm  ? 

Host.   Why,  man  ? 

Clown.  She  is  a.  pretty  lure  to  draw  custom  to 
your  ordinary. 

Host.  Dost  think  I  keep  her  to  that  purpose  ? 

Clown.  When  a  dove-home  is  empty,  there  is 
cummin-seed  used  to  purloin  from  the  rest  of  the 
neighbours. 

In  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  and  '  The 
Devil's  Law  Case '  Webster  borrows  from 
Overbury's  '  Characters  '  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  he  does  from,  the.  '  Arcadia.' 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  him- 
self was  the  author  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
.additional  '  Characters  '  ('  New  and  Choise 
Characters  of  Severall  Authors  ')  published 
in  1615,  for  not  only  are  they  just  as  deeply 
indebted  to  Sidney's  '  Arcadia  '  and  Florio's 
'  Montaigne  '  as  are  Webster's  plays,  but 
they  frequently  borrow  identical  passages, 
and  vary  their  phrasing  in  the  same  way. 
In  this  instance,  however,  Webster  has  had 
recourse  to  one  of  the  first  set  of  '  Cha- 
racters'  published  in  1614.  Of  'An  Host' 
the  '  Character  '-writer  observes  : — 

"His  wife  is  the  cummin-seed  of  his  dove-house, 
and  to  be  a  guest  is  the  warrant  of  her  liberty." 
—Overbury's  '  Characters,'  eel.  Rimbault,  1890, 
p.  71. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  one  of  Biancha' s  speeches, 
we  have: — 

Sir,  the  Gentleman 
Is  every  way  so  noble, 


with  which  we  may  compare 

a  man  so  every  way 

Deserving. 

'  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  IV.  ii.  (iv.  74-5). 
You  are  a  creature  every  wav  complete. 

Ibid.,  V.i.  (iv.82). 

as  you 

Are  every  way  well-parted, 

Ibid.,  V.  i.  (iv.  84). 

Biancha  goes  on  to  say  that  though  she  is, 
of  necessity,  familiar  to  every  guest,  yet  she 
will  be  a  stranger  to  their  vices,  a  remark 
which  calls  from  the  Hostess  the  approving 
exclamation, 

Right  my  daughter : 

She  has  the  right  strain  of  her  mother. 
This  unusual  adverbial  use  of   "  right  "    is 
several  times  to  be  met  with  in  Webster's 
acknowledged  plays,  e.g.. 

Right  the  fashion  of  the  world  ! 

'Duchess  of  Malfy,'  III.  v.  (ii.  225). 
The  gallant's  fashion  right. 

'  Devil's  Law  Case,'  III.  iii.  (Hi.  65). 
'Tis  the  world  right. 

'  Appius  and  Virginia,'  V.  iii.  (iii.  218). 

ACT  II.  sc.  in. 

A  short  scene,  in  verse,  describing  an 
interview  between  Mentivole  and  Baptista. 
The  verse  has  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
Webster,  and  we  may  note  a  characteristic 
exclamation  of  Baptista' s  : 

O  my  fury  ! 

With  which  we  may  compare  Cornelia's 
cry  in  '  The  White  Devil '  on  witnessing  the 
murder  of  Marcello  (IV.  v.)  : 

O  my  horror  ! 
and  also  a  few  lines  later  in  the  same  scene  : 

O  my  perpetual  sorrow  ! 

(Hazlitt,  ii.  108). 

and  Jolenta  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,' 
III.  iii.  : 

0  my  fantastical  sorrow  ! 

(Hazlitt,  iii.  66) 

Such  exclamations,  although  not  peculiar 
to  Webster,  are  rarely  met  with  outside  his 
plays. 

ACT  II.  sc.  iv. 

In  the  last  of  Clarissa's  speeches  preceding 
the  entry  of  Mariana  with  a  sailor  we  have  : 

the  sad 

And  unexpected  quarrel,  which  divided 
So  noble  and  so  excellent  a  friendship, 
Which,  as  I  ne'er  had  magic  to  foresee, 
So  I  could  not  prevent. 
In  '  The  White  Devil ' 

Man  may  his  fate  foresee,  but  not  prevent. 

V.  ii.  (ii.  137). 
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and  in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  : 

0  most  imperfect  light  of  human  reason, 
That  mak'st  us  so  unhappy  to  foresee 
What  we  can  least  prevent ! 

III.  ii.  (ii.  208). 

All  three  passages  were  inspired  by,  and  the 
last  is  an  almost  literal  rendering  of,  a  sen- 
tence occurring  in  Gynecia's  speech  at  the 
beginning  of  Book  IT.  of  the  '  Arcadia  '  : — 
"0  imperfect  proportion  of  reason,  which  can 
make  too  much  foresee  and  too  little  prevent !" 

The  sailor  who  accompanies  Mariana 
brings  Cesario  the  news  that  his  father  has 
met  his  death  by  drowning.  This  news  is 
received  by  Cesario  with  a  remark  which, 
with  slight  variations,  is  constantly  on  the 
lips  of  Webster's  characters  : 

I  pray  thee  leave  us. 
Mariana  then  observes : 

I  have  a  sorrow  of  another  nature,  equal  to  the 
former. 

and  Cesario  replies  : 

And  most  commonly  they  come  together. 
The  reflection  that  misfortunes  never  come 
singly  is,   of  course,  proverbial ;    but  it  is 
none  the  less  noteworthy  that  it  is  to  be  found 
twice  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case  '  : — 
One  mischief  never  comes  alone. 

II.  i.  (iii.  40). 
I  do  look  now  for  some  great  misfortunes 

To  follow  ;  for  indeed  mischiefs 

never  come  to  prey  upon  us  single. 

III.  iii.  (iii.  67). 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
Enfield. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  TRUMBREL  "  IN  THE  *  N.E.D.'  (See 
11  S.  xii.  79). — In  your  notice  of  the  latest 
instalment  of  the  '  N.E.D.'  you  refer  to  the 
dialectal  use  of  "  tumbrel."  This  is  noticed 
also  in  the  '  Dictionary  '  itself,  but  in  another 
connexion.  We  are  told  that  in  dialect  it 
has  the  meaning  of  "a  square  rack  for 
holding  fodder  in  the  open  field  or  yard." 
This  is  the  use  with  which  I  have  been 
familiarized  in  Lincolnshire,  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  "  tumbrels "  are  not 
"racks."  In  Nottinghamshire  I  have 
usually  heard  them  called  "  cribs,"  and  this 
seems  the  better  word  for  them.  Surely 
"  rack "  suggests  bars,  or  some  sort  of 
open-work,  which  these  things  have  not,  nor 
has  "  crib "  necessarily  this  implication. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  saying  that  I  do  not 
find  several  new  pharmaceutical  words  in  the 
latest  double-section  of  the  great  Dictionary. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  "  tubo- 
curine"  and  "  tumenol."  C.  C.  B. 


A  LETTER  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. — 
Amongst  some  old  War  Office  records  I 
recently  came  across  the  following  letter  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  (Fanny  Burney),  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 
War  Office,  43/51,129. 

Lower  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea, 

Dear  Sir  August  5th,  1814 

I  enclose  you  the  Letter  of  Made  la  Comtesse 
de  Maurville,  for  whose  distress  &  petition  1  have 
solicited  your  assistance.  You  cannot  give  it  for  a 
more  estimable  person,  either  in  principle  or  con- 
duct. 

She  sustained  herself  here  by  giving  instructions,, 
in  French,  &c.,  to  several  young  persons,  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  under  her  root,  till  the  Truce  o£ 
Amiens  inspired  her  with  better,  but  false  hopes,, 
of  ameliorating  her  condition  abroad.  Once  there,, 
however  disappointed,  she  found  no  means  to- 
return  ;•&  her  present  claims  upon  the  generosity 
of  This  Government,  were  precisely  such  as  to  annul 
all  appeal  upon  that  under  which  she  lingered.  She 
subsisted,  therefore,  almost  wholly  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  relation,  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  of  later 
Prefect  at  Brussels  :  a  place  he  never  accepted  till 
threatened  with  an  execution  in  his  mouldering 
Chateau,  near  Bordeaux,  from  penury  and  revolu- 
tionary ruin.  Louis  18  has  lately,  I  am  told,  made 
him  Ambassadour  to  Holland  :  but  he  has  only  his- 
appointment;  &  his  good  Cousin,  Made  de  Maur- 
ville, anxiously  desires  to  hang  no  longer  wholly  or* 
his  benevolence. 

I  beg  my  kindest  love  to  my  dear  Fanny,  & 
many  embra ssades  to  my  little  Favourite — th& 
Favourite  of  my  dearest  Father  ! — &  may  believe 
me,  Dear  Sir,  your  affectc  Fra  &  Serv1. 

F.  B.  D'ARBLAY. 
[Endorsed] 

Charles  Raper,*  Esq., 

Cook's  Grounds,  King's  Road. 

[*0f  the  Foreign  Department, 
War  Office.] 

Several  letters  in  French  from  the  Comtesse 
de  Maureville  will  be  found  in  a  small  packet 
under  the  reference  given  above.  The  Comte 
de  Maureville,  Captain  in  the  French  Royal 
Navy,  died  in  1797. 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 

FOLK  -  SPEECH  (WORCESTERSHIRE)  : 
"  PLAIN." — My  gardener,  who  and  whose 
forebears  have  for  a  long  time  resided  in 
south-east  Worcestershire,  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  the  popularity  of  a  certain 
parson,  described  him  as  a  very  "  plain " 
man ;  and  when  I  asked  what  he  meant,  said 
that  the  parson  was  an  affable  and  approach- 
able man,  and  that  he  had  used  and  heard 
used  the  word  "  plain  "  in  that  sense  all  his 
life.  In  '  A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases 
used  in  South-East  Worcestershire,'  by 
Jessie  Salisbury  (1893),  the  word  does  not 
appear.  Is  it  known  to  be  used  elsewhere 
than  here  in  a  like  way  ? 

STAPLE  TON  MARTIN. 
The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 
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MEREDITH  AND  SHAKESPEARE. — There  is 
an  obvious  resemblance  between  Antony's 
outburst  against  Cleopatra  after  his  final 
defeat  ('  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  IV.  xii.  16), 
-beginning  : — 

All  is  lost, 

This  foul  Egyptian  has  betrayed  me, 
and  Alvan's  ravings  against  Clotilde  in 
•chap.  x.  of  '  The  Tragic  Comedians,'  when 
she  informs  him  that  henceforth  they  should 
be  strangers.  Indeed,  this  paragraph  of 
Meredith  might  serve  as  a  comment  upon 
•either  scene  : — 

"  Big  natures  in  their  fits  of  explosiveness  must 
~be  taken  by  flying  shots,  as  dwarfs  peep  on  a 
monster,  or  the  Scythian  attacked  a  phalanx. 
Were  we  to  hear  all  the  roarings  of  the  shirted 
Hercules  a  world  of  comfortable  little  ones  would 
doubt  the  unselfishness  of  his  love  of  Dejaneira. 
Yes,  really,  they  would  think  it  wras  not  a  chival- 
rous love,  they  would  consider  that  he  thought  of 
himself  too  much.  They  would  doubt,  too,  of 
his  being  a  gentleman  !  " 

When  Cleopatra  has  left  him  Antony 
proceeds  : — 

'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone, 

If  it  be  well  to  live,  but  better  'twere 

Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 

Might  have  prevented  many.     Eros,  hoa  ! 

The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me 

Surely  the  reference  to  the  shirted  Her- 
•cules  in  the  passage  from  Meredith  shows 
that,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
lie  had  gone  to  Shakespeare  for  the  idea  of 
the  scene.  L.  COLLISON-MORLEY. 

'  LES  MATINEES  DU  Roi  DE  PRTJSSE.' — 
One  of  the  London  evening  papers  having 
once  more  called  attention  to  this  book,  it 
'will  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  a  con- 
temporary of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
suspected  author  (who  denied,  however,  the 
authorship),  has  the  following  remark  on  the 
subject : — 

^  "  Apres  avoir  lu  un  pamphlet  qui  a  pour  titre 
Les  Matinees  du  Roi  de  Prusse':  '  C'est,  dit-il 
fFrederick],  1'ouvrage  de  gens  qui  n'ont  rien  A, 
i'aire.'  " — '  Observations  sur  la  Prusse.'  by  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre. 

L.  L.  K. 

HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  BUG- 
BEARS.— Some  years  ago  '  N.  &  Q.'  discussed 
the  custom  of  using  celebrated  commanders, 
&c.,  as  bugbears  to  cow  wayward  children. 
It  may  be  Veil  to  note  the  following  threat. 
A  letter  written  on  21  July,  1915,  relates  :— 

"  There  was  a  soldier's  baby  in  the  carriage 
yesterday,  very  much  afflicted  with  its  teeth,  poor 
little  soul.  Its  mother  tried  to  stop  the  cries  of 
distress  by  saying,  '  I'll  give  you  to  the  Germans.' 
It  was  wonderful  what  a  soothing  effect  it  had, 
and  the  babe  was  only  twenty  months." 

P.  W.  G.  M. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BOOKWORMS. — Could  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  me  any  information  about 
bookworms  ?  I  have  recently  had  an 
epidemic  of  them  through  my  books.  They 
spread  with  appalling  rapidity,  and  a  book 
that  I  have  bought  one  week  will  be  filled 
with  them  in  the  next.  Unless  I  can  dis- 
cover some  efficient  remedy  against  these 
pests,  I  shall  be  forced  either  to  sell  (if  I  can) 
or  destroy  about  150  books,  through  which, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  they 
have  swept  like  a  pestilence.  The  species 
I  am  afflicted  with  is  either,  I  think' 
(1)  Xylophaga  or  (2)  Dermestes  Lordarius. 
These,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  attack 
only  the  leather  or  vellum  bindings,  and  leave 
the  actual  pages  untouched.  They  make 
small,  neat,  circular  holes  in  the  sides  and 
backs,  and  I  have  never  once  discovered  one 
of  them.  With  terrible  discrimination,  they 
leave  modern  bool^s  severely  alone.  The 
remedies  I  have  attempted  are  :  ( 1 )  sulphur 
candle  ;  (2)  beeswax  and  turpentine  over 
the  backs  and  sides  ;  (3)  quarantining  those 
attacked  with  the  insect  ;  (4)  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  to  heat  (even  to  the  extent  of 
cockling  the  sides  of  some  of  the  books)  ; 
(5)  sprinkling  the  shelves  with  naphthaline 
powder  ;  and  (6)  injecting  formalin  into  the 
holes.  These  efforts  may  have  checked  the 
worm's  ravages,  but  they  have  not  extir- 
pated it.  I  may,  of  course,  be  wrong 
as  to  the  species ;  the  books  I  have 
consulted  in  the  British  Museum  are  too 
technically  scientific  for  my  very  elementary 
knowledge.  I  suspect  that  the  contagion 
spread  from  three  folio  Bacons  which  I 
bought  about  six  months  ago.  One  of  these 
Bacons  has  now  seventy-five  holes  drilled 
into  the  cover.  Others  of  the  folios  (which 
the  worm,  or  louse,  or  scorpion,  whatever  it 
is,  attacks)  have  only  two  or  three  holes.  I 
should  be  very  greatly  obliged  to  the  scholars 
and  bibliophiles  who  read  '  N.  &  Q.'  if  they 
would  come  to  my  rescue  and  provide  me 
with  further  suggestions  either  to  rid  the 
books  of  the  insects,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
further  encroachments.  I  think  a  clay  soil 
and  the  recent  damp  weather  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  encouraging  what  Blades 
calls  "  the  enemies  of  books." 

H.  J.  MASSINGHAM. 

10,  Priory  Gardens,  Highgate,  N 
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TBESHAM  GREGG,  GAOLER  OF  NEWGATE 
PRISON,  DUBLIN,  IN  1803. — Information  re- 
quired about  this  individual.  Was  he  any 
relation  to  Hugh  Gregg,  "  an  eminent 
peruke  maker  in  High  Street,"  who  married 
Rose,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tresham,  and 
was  grandfather  of  Dr.  Tresham  James 
Gregg,  D.D.,  the  well-known  preacher  ? 

WATTY  Cox. 

REGIMENTAL  MESS. — Could  any  corre- 
spondent inform  me  what  was  the  hour  of 
regimental  mess  in  the  British  Army  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 

A.  C.  ROBINSON. 

LONDON  PRINTERS. — I  should  be  obliged 
for  the  dates  of  birth,  and  for  biographical 
details, of  the  following  London  printers  : — 

1.  James  Dover,   Tower  Hill,   c.    1704. 

2.  Thomas  Hive,  Aldersgate  Street,  c.  1704. 

3.  Richard  Reily,  c.  1740. 

4.  Viuda   Moore,    c     1771.     Printer   of   a 
Spanish  translation    of    the    Jewish  Daily 
Prayers.  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

"  WHILE  "  OR  "  WHILST." — Which  of 
these  is  the  correct  form?  Personally,  I 
always  say  "  whilst,"  but  I  notice  that  most 
people  now  say  "  while."  A.  R. 

NAPOLEON'S  BEQUEST  TO  CANTILLON. — 
It  has  been  stated  that  Napoleon  left 
10,000  francs  to  Cantillon  because  this 
person  had  tried  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Who  was  Cantillon  ?  When 
was  he  tried  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
trial  ?  What  were  the  actual  words  of  the 
codicil  to  Napoleon's  will  making  this 
bequest  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE. — He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.  Early  in  life  he  was  an  actor,  but 
left  the  stage  and  joined  the  Army,  where 
he  reached  the  rank  of  major.  He  pre- 
deceased by  many  years  his  famous  brother 
<who  died  in  1830).  What  was  the  exact 
date  of  Major  Lawrence's  death  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

PORTRAIT  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE.— A 
portrait  of  Miss  Thayer,  afterwards  Madame 
Thiebault,  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1813.  Who  was  she,  and  who 
was  M.  Thiebault,  her  husband  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

PAINE  &  Fossr— This  was  a    well-known 
firm  of  publishers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Particulars  will  oblige. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


"BATH"  MONTAGUE. — Where  can  I  find 
a  life  of  this  actor,  whose  daughter  Emmeline 
Montague  (died  1911)  married  Henry  Comp- 
ton.  The  late  Tom  Paulton's  wife,  Emme- 
line Montague,  has  been  claimed  as  a  grand- 
daughter of  "  Bath  "  Montague.  Is  this 
correct  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 

EXPLANATION  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Can  any  one  give  me  information  concerning 
the  following  ? — 

1.  The    phrase,  "  A  la  mode  du  pays  de 
Pole." 

2.  The  Abbe  Kakatoes  and  the  Marquis  de 
Croquemitaine,  both  mentioned  by  Thackeray 
in    the    "  Roundabout  Paper  "   '  On  Being 
Found  Out.' 

3.  The  "  seven  or  eight  Irish  bishops,  the 
probates  of  whose  wills  were  mentioned  in 
last  year's  journals,"  .referred  to  by  Thac- 
keray in  "  On  Clerical  Snobs.' 

PAXTON  SIMMONS. 
University  of  Texas. 

"THE  EIGHT  VALYAUNTES." — These  are 
mentioned  in  an  inventory,  together  with 
the  Nine  Worthies  and  others,  as  represented 
on  some  tapestry.  Who  were  they  ?  Where 
can  we  find  anything  about  them  ? 

J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

PUNCH'S  WHOLE  PLAY  :  GUNPOWDER 
PLOT. — An  old  song  mentions  "  Punch's 
whole  play  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot."  I 
should  like  to  know  the  words  of  this,  and 
whether  the  play  was  a  stock  piece  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  man? 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

MAP  OF  BERKSHIRE. — What  is  the  earliest 
map  of  East  Berkshire  showing  roads  ? 

E.  E.  COPE. 

HELEN  VACARESCU'S  '  BARD  OF  THE 
DIMBOVITZA.' — Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  this  book  is  really  a  collection  of 
Roumanian  folk-songs  or  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  a  "  fake  "  by  the  "  collector  "  ?  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  the  latter,  and 
certainly,  if  the  poems  it  contains  are  folk- 
songs, they  are  very  extraordinary  specimens 
of  their  class  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  spirit  about  many  of  them  which  suggests 
that  they  rest  on  a  basis  of  genuine  folk- 
poetry.  "The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  in 
its  article  on  '  Rumania,'  does  not  mention 
Helen  Vacarescu  as  a  collector  of  folk-songs  ; 
but  under  the  heading  '  Vacarescu  '  she  is 
referred  to  (I  quote  from  memory)  as  having 
enriched  Rumanian  literature  with  her 
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'  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza,'  this  rather  sug- 
gesting that  the  poems  are  original.  I  may 
mention  that  it  contains  a  '  Song  of  the 
Shroud  (while  Spinning  it).'  See  ante,  p.  66. 

H.  I..B. 

WORDS  OF  POEM  WANTED. — The  following 
verses  of  a  poem,  entitled  '  England  and 
America/  were  quoted  in  The  Review  of 
Reviews  some  time  about  1898  : — 

Mother  of  Celt,  and  of  Cymric,  and  Briton, 
Nurse  of  lone  isles,  in  the  Asian  main, 

Deep  in  thy  heart  is  the  mother-love  written 
Who  ever  sought  it,  and  sought  it  in  vain. 

Thou  gatherest  all  with  enfoldings  maternal — 
Races  wide  sundered,  the  fair  and  the  swart, 

Sunburnt  or  scorched,  by  the  frost  wind  hibernal, 
Thou  boldest  them  all  in  thy  cherishing  heart  ! 

These  are  mere  aliens — but  thouhadst  a  daughter, 
Her  firstling  words — they  were  lisped  at  thy  knee, 

Thou  nearest  her  voice,  beyond  the  gray  water  ! 
How  like  is  the  voice — the  face  like  to  thee  ! 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  the 
remainder  of  the  poem,  which  I  believe 
originally  appeared  in  an  American  pub- 
lication ?  JOHN  PATCHING. 

Lewes. 

SIR  JOHN  FINCH  :  IPSWICH  AND  ASHFORD. 
— In  his  will  Sir  John  Finch  left  to  relatives 
"the  Mannor  of  Herald  at  Ipswich  "  and  the 
''  Parsonage  of  Ashford  "  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  I  should  be  glad  of  information 
concerning  both  these  places.  The  Rector 
of  Ashford  tells  me  that  he  has  never  heard 
of  the  "P:?rs:nage" — the  rector's  house 
being  kno\vn  as  "  The  College,"  Ashford,  and 
that  he  cm  find  no  reference  to  Finch  in  the 
Register.  »  T.  A.  MALLOCH,  M.D. 

TENNYSON  AND  GOLDSMITH  :  A  PARALLEL. 
— Can  any  reader  bring  forward  a  parallel 
to  the  lines  in  Tennyson's  '  Ulysses  ' — 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  thro' 
Gleams  that  untra veiled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

besides  the  following  in  Goldsmith's  '  Tra- 
veller '  ? — 

Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies. 

There  is  another  reference  in  Goldsmith 
to  the  horizon,  which  I  cannot  for  the  moment 
trace,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  about. 
The  above  chance  coincidence  has  not  been 
published,  I  think,  previously,  although 
both  poems,  of  course,  are  literary  common- 
places— "  quamquam  inter  arma  silent 
Musse."  CECIL  OWEN. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WILD  BEASTS  IN  WAR- 
FARE.— I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  any 
passages  in  mcdernor  ancient  writ  ings  where 
there  is  mention  of  this  Jpract ice.  A  well- 
known  place  in  Lucretius,  V.  1302  ff. 
enumerates  (besides  elephants)  wild  bulls,, 
wild  boars,  and  lions.  J.  P  POSTGATE. 

The  University,  Liverpool. 

DR.  BUSBY  :  ROBERTS. — In  J.  T.  Smith's 
'  Nollekens  and  his  Times'  (1895),  p.  167, 
it  is  stated  that 

"  our  friend  Roberts,  of  the  Exchequer,  has  Busby's- 
house  at  Ealing,  where  Busby's  Walk  still  remains, 
on  which  the  doctor  used  to  exercise  of  a  morning, 
lo  'wash  his  lungs,'  as  he  used  to  say." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  "  our 
friend  "  Roberts,  and  of  his  house  at  Ealingr 
where  Busby  is  said  to  have  lived. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

RICHARD  MARTYN,  who  died  in  1502,  styles 
himself  "Bishop  in  the  Universal  Church, 'T 
and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Greyfriarsr 
Church  at  Canterbury.  He  bequeathed  his 
second  mitre,  his  cross-staff,  and  his  cross- 
head  to  his  church  of  Lydd  (Kent),  and 
mentions  also  his  church  of  Ickham.  Of 
what  see 'could  he  have  been  Bishop  ?  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  '  D  N.B.' 

W.  L.  KING, 

Paddock  Wood. 

OVERLAND  PANORAMA. — Andre  Melly,  in 
his  '  Lettres  d'Egypte  et  de  Nubie,'  London 
(privately  printed),  1852,  refers  (p.  7)  to 
"  le  panorama  de  F Overland."  Was  this 
Overland  Panorama  an  exhibition  in  London 
or  a  book  ?  If  the  former,  was  any  catalogue 
or  guide  to  it  printed,  or  what  is  known 
about  it  ?  FRIDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

'  THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.' — I 
should  be  grateful  for  a  clue  to  the  following 
points  wThich  I  have  failed  to  find  : — 

1.  Who   was   the  Florentine   knight  who 
escaped   from   a  high  tower  in  Brescia  by 
means  of  his  squire's  shooting  the  end  of  a 
long  line  in  at  his  window  (chap,  x.)  ? 

2.  What  is  the  reference  for  the  sweating 
of  statues  (a)  before  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea  ? 
(b)  durinp  Cicero's  Consulship  (chap.  Ixxiv.)  ? 

3.  What  was  the  Festum  Dei  Mortis  at 
Rome  (ibid.)  ? 

4.  Who  was  Ephis,  who  had  an  adventure 
with   a  lion   similar    to    that   of   Androclus 
(ibid.)  ? 

5.  What    is    the    meaning     of    "  Jairi," 
applied     apparently     to     prison     governors 
(chap,   x.)  ?    and    "  Gorgonii,"    applied    to 
rustics  (chap,  xxiv.)  ? 
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6.  What  is  the  allusion  in  "  petrified  around 
the  untasted  food,  as  Eastern  poets  feigned  " 
(chap,  xc.)  ? 

7.  What  is  the  authority  for  the  statement 
(chap,  li.)    that    "  betrothed  couples  often 
came  together  without  any  further  ceremony, 
and  their  children  were  legitimate  "  ?  and 
(chap,    xcviii.)    that     "  throughout  Europe 
excepting  only  the  southern  part  of  Britain, 
there   were   three    irregular   marriages,    the 
highest  of  which  was ....  a  betrothal  before 
witnesses  "  ? 

8.  Where   is    the    "  Quariana's    Cliff "    of 
f  Rokeby,'  I.  xvi.  (chap,  xl.)  ? 

9.  Where    can    I    get    information    about 
(?the  hermits)  Aventine,  Albert  of   Suabia, 
and    Nicholas    of    the    Rock    (chaps,  xciv., 
xcv.)  ? 

10.  Whence     are     the     following     quota- 
tions : — 

(a)  Qu?e  nunc  perscribere  longum  est  (chap  ix.). 

(b)  Qui     hante    femmes     et    dey,     II    mourra    en 

pauvretey  (chap,  xxxvii.). 

(c)  That  noting  all  seemed  nought  to  note  (chap. 

xxxix.). 
('/,  The     Lord    is  debonnair,    Let    sinners  nought 

despair  (chap.  lv.). 

(e)  Post  tot  naufragia  tutus  (chap.  Ivii.). 
(/)  Zei>s    darnv    6upaz/6s,    Ze;>s  re   yrj,    Zei>s    rot.    irAvra 

(chap.  Ixxiv.). 

(g]  Credat  qui  credere  possit  (ibid.), 
(h)  Occasio  avarsitiae  nomen  pauperum  (chap.  xciv.). 

11.  Where  is  the  following  prayer  to  be 
found  ? — 

Quern  quserimus'adjutorem  nisi  te  Domine,  qui 
pro  peccatis  nostris  juste  irascaris? 

Sancte  Deus,  Sancte  fortis,  Sancte  et  misericors 
Salvator,  amarse  morti  ne  tradas  nos. 

C.  B.  WHEELEE. 
80,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
[(/)   yEschylus,    'Heliades':      Fragments:    65a 
Dindorf.] 

THE  KNOLLYS  FAMILY. — I  seek  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  pedigrees  of  Sir  Henry 
Knollys  of  Grove  Place,  Nursling,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  knighted  at  White- 
hall iri  1633,  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of 
Charles  I.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  Governor  of 
Porchester  Castle.  Sir  Henry  (obiit  1635)  is 
said  to  have  been  grandson  of  John  Knollys 
who  settled  in  Hampshire  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  pedigree,  from  Sir  Henry 
onwards,  until  the  male  line  became  extinct 
in  1752,  is  given  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Greenfield, 
F.S.A.,  in  his  '  Notes  in  Grove  Place,' 
printed  in  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  Pro- 
ceedings for  May,  1895.  In  Woodward's 
History  of  Hampshire '  (vol.  i.),  under 
'  Nursling,'  Sir  "  Henry  Knowles  "  is  said  to 


have  claimed  descent  from  Sir  Robert 
Knowles,  the  great  military  commander, 

"who  died  on  his 'Norfolk  Manor,  1407.  His  de- 
scendant, Sir  Francis  Knowles,  was  born  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  his  wife  was  a  niece  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 

and  therefore  a  first  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

Sir  Henry,  like  his  wife's  aunt,  was  a  spleeny 
Lutheran." 

In  the  ceiling  of  Grove  Place  (said  to  have 
been  erected  about  1580)  are  the  royal  arms 
with  "  E.R.,"  and  it  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  they  were  placed  there  after  a  sojourn 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  a  little 
puzzling,  for  Lady  Catherine  Knollys  (widow 
of  Sir  Henry)  was  fined  as  a  recusant  in 
1655  ;  as  was  her  daughter,  the  Lady 
Philedelphia,  widow  of  Sir  John  Mill,  Knight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wilks, 
son  of  the  Rector  of  Nursling,  wrote  the 
history  of  that  parish  for  Woodward's 
'  History.'  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
tell  me  what  was  the  Christian  name  of  the 
daughter  of  Mary  Bolyn  (wrife  of  William 
Carey,  sister  of  Queen  Anne  Bolyn)  ?  At 
her  death  in  1546  she  is  said  to  have  "  left, 
together  with  her  son  "  (Henry  Carey,  born 
1524,  died  1596,  created  Baron  Hudsden),  "  a 
daughter  married  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys." 
Was  that  Sir  Francis  Knollys  (born  1514, 
died  1596)  Treasurer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
household  in  1572  ?  F.  H.  SUCKLING. 
High  wood,  Romsey. 


C.    F.    ELLERMAN. 

(11  S.  xi.  452.) 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  ELLERMAN  was  born  at 
Heligoland,  then  a  British  possession,  9  July, 
1809,  the  eldest  of  the  fourteen  children  of 
Abraham  Frederick  Daniel  Ellerman  by  his 
wife  Eliza  Georgiana  Lang  Hughes,  and 
although  nominally  a  British-born  subject, 
was  the  product  of  three  nationalities — 
British,  German  and  Irish. 

His  father,  Abraham  Frederick  Daniel 
Ellerman,  was  a  native  of  Altona,  the  son  of 
Abraham  Ellerman  and  his  wife  Fanny 
Egen,  who  was  of  Irish  extraction.  He  was 
educated  at  a  school  near  Hull,  whence  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  16,  received  into  the 
mercantile  house  of  Parish  &  Co.  of  Ham- 
burg, then  at  the  zenith  of  its  commercial 
greatness.  There  he  remained  until  1806, 
when  he  selected  Heligoland  (then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Denmark,  to  be  captured  in  1807 
by  the  British)  as  a  safe  intermediary  for 
commercial  traffic  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  at  that^time 
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rendered  difficult  by  the  Napoleonic  blockade. 
Persuaded  and  supported  by  an  influential 
circle  of  friends  (included  amongst  whom  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Vasa  IV.,  King  of 
Sweden),  he  established  himself  as  a  mer- 
chant on  that  island,  and  very  shortly 
developed  a  large  and  prosperous  business, 
principally  with  Hull  and  Hamburg.  It 
was  at  Heligoland  in  1808  that  he  met  and 
married  his  w^ife,  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
William  Lang  Hughes,  who  had  been  in  1807 
sent  to  Heligoland  in  command  of  the 
British  garrison  on  the  capture  of  the  island 
by  the  British,  and  whose  wife  was  Martha 
Westropp,  a  daughter  of  Randall  Westropp, 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1814, 
Abraham  Frederick  Daniel  Ellerman  trans- 
ferred his  residence  and  place-  of  business  to 
Antwerp,  and  in  May,  1817,  was  appointed 
Hanoverian  Consul  at  that  port  (becoming 
Consul-General  24  Aug.,  1826),  and  in 
September,  1820,  Consul  for  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin.  Subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Annesley,  he  acted  for  six  months  in  1825  as 
British  Consul  in  Antwerp.  He  had  also 
been  Lloyd's  Agent  in  Antwerp  almost  since 
the  date  of  his  settlement  there,  and  in 
February,  1831,  he  visited  London  on  the 
invitation  of  King  William  IV.  (who  was 
also  King  of  Hanover),  and  was  personally 
invested  by  the  King  with  the  insignia  and 
dignity  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order.  He  died  at  Antwerp  7  Nov.,  1831, 
and  on  his  death  his  son,  Charles  Frederick 
Ellerman,  who  had  been  educated  in  Belgium, 
succeeded  to  the  various  positions  held  by 
him. 

Charles  "Frederick  Ellerman  thus  became 
head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  A.  Ellerman 
et  Cie.  of  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  in  which 
he  had  been  working  under  his  father  since 
the  age  of  1 5  ;  and  also  Hanoverian  Consul 
and  Consul  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin,  acquiring,  "besides,  the 
lucrative  office  of  Lloyd's  Age.nt  at  Antwerp. 
He  succeeded  for  some  few  years  in  giving 
satisfaction  and  conciliating  the  goodwill  of 
his  father's  friends  and  business  connexions, 
but  after  a  time  his  musical  talents,  which 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  taste  for  singing 
and  the  operatic  stage,  led  him  into  the 
intimacy  of  actors  and  actresses,  which 
caused  him  to  neglect  his  affairs  and  to 
dissipate  his  resources  on  objects  outside 
his  business  and  family  connexions,  with 
the  result  that  in  December,  1837,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  active  management 
of  the  Antwerp  mercantile  house,  though 


continuing  for  a  short  period  longer  to 
occupy  himself  with  his  Consulships  and 
Lloyd'' s  Agency.  In  May,  1838,  he  left 
Antwerp  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  appears 
to  have  become  (to  use  his  own  language)  a 
devotee  of  "  La  Penna  "  ;  in  August,  1838, 
he  migrated  to  New  Orleans  in  the  United 
States,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  passed 
on  to  the  Havanas.  In  July,  1840,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  settling  in  London,  and, 
entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Labatt, 
reverted  once  again  to  commercial  pursuits. 
These,  however,  soon  proved  unsuccessful 
owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Labatt  in 
August,  1842,  which  eventually  involved 
his  own  destruction. 

Charles  Frederick  Ellerman  had  inherited 
a  considerable  share  of  the  easy  bearing, 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  fascinating  con- 
versational powers  which  had  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  his  father,  and  at 
this  distressing  juncture  he  appears  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  politician, 
orator,  and  writer  Viscount  Morpeth  (who 
in  October,  1848,  succeeded  as  seventh 
Earl  of  Carlisle),  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  Charles  Dickens,  Alfred  Crowquill,  William 
Wilson,  and  other  literary  men  of  the  period, 
as  well  as  to  men  such  as  the  Rev.  Charles 
Girldlestone,  Robert  Knox,  M.D.,  W. 
Vesalius  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  Lord  Murray,  the 
Scotch  judge,  and  others,  and  for  a  time  was 
fairly  successful  in  his  literary  productions 
and  ventures  in  authorship.  The  first  work 
published  by  him  was  an  historical  novel  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  '  The  Am- 
nesty, or  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  Flanders,' 
which  appeared  in  1843,  and  was  followed  by 
two  works,  in  1847  and  1848  respectively, 
upon  the  health  of  towns,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  inodorous  azotized  manure  from 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  upon 
sanitary  reform  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  also  by  a  volume  of  '  Reminis- 
cences of  Cuba.'  In  1850  he  wrote  a  tragedy 
in  three  acts  in  verse,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  '  Alphonso  Barbo,  or  the  Punishment 
of  Death,'  and  in  1854  he  published  '  Anglo- 
Belgic  Ballads  or  Legends  and  Other  Tales 
in  Verse  ' — a  publication  which  I  understand 
is  being  in  part  reproduced. 

In  December,  1842,  he  had  married  an 
Irish  lady,  Rosanna  Patrick,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Patrick,  an  Irish  merchant  who  had 
settled  in  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family.  In  July,  1844,  through  the  influence 
of  friends  whom  he  had  made  in  London,  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  West  Australia  Co., 
an  undertaking  established  to  facilitate 
colonial  emigration,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Gill, 
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who  had  been  nominated  the  Secretary  to 
the  newly  established  Marlborough  College. 
From  that  time  onward  for  some  years  he 
maintained  himself  and  his  family  by  this 
occupation,  supplemented  by  his  literary 
productions  and  musical  compositions,  and 
by  aid  from  his  mother  in  Antwerp,  who 
survived  him  for  more  than  nine  years,  and 
from  his  brother,  who  had  become  the  head 
of  the  mercantile  house  in  Antwerp  which  he 
had  quitted.  About  the  year  1855  he  lost 
his  secretarial  situation,  and  he  died  at  9, 
Ponton  Terrace,  Battersea,  12  March,  1864 — 
it  is  said  in  distressed  circumstances. 

F.  DE  H.  L. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 

(US.  x.  209,   290,  335  ;  xi.  447  ;   xii.  10,  50, 
70,  121.) 

2.  The  Position  of  the  "  Park." 
MR.  HUBBARD  says  :  — 

"The  Globe  Playhouse  actually  stood  on  the 
northern  of  the  two  pieces  of  land  owned  by  Brand. 
This  northern  piece  of  land  in  the  Coram  K'ege  Roll 
document  is  said  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 


If  the  "  Park  "  had  been  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  Park,  continues  MR.  HUBBARD, 
it  "  would  have  been  called  [on  the  Roll]  the 
*  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park,'  and  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  it  would  have  simply 
been  referred  to  as  the  Park."  Although, 
according  to  this  opinion,  it  was  most 
"  unlikely,"  yet  I  have  many  instances  where 
the  "Park,"  without  qualification,  refers  to 
the  Bishop's  Park  only,  and  I  have  no 
instance  where  the  "  Park  '  '  refers  to  anything 
else.  If  MR.  HUBBARD  can  supply  a  single 
other  instance  of  the  "  Park  "  in  the  Libert  v 
of  the  Clink  being  aught  than  the  Bishop's 
Park  I  shall  be  grateful. 

MR.  HUBBARD  is  unwise  in  appealing  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Sacramental  Token 
Books  of  Southwark  for  evidence  on  behalf 
of  his  contention  for  a  park  to  the  north  of 
Maid  Lane.  He  says  that  if  you  started 
from  "  The  Bell  "  on  Bankside  you  arrived 
"  From  the  Park  "  and  "  Mr.  Brand's 
Rents,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  Park  of  the 
Roll  was  north  of  Brand's  Rents  and, 
ifc  follows,  of  Globe  Alley. 

Now  Bankside  extends  a  considerable 
distance,  stretching,  as  it  does,  from  the 
modern  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  London 
Bridge.  But  MR.  HUBBARD  plumps  clown 
'  The  Bell,"  because  the  book  for  1593  says 
it  was  on  Bankside,  at  a  spot  convenient 


for  proving  the  conclusion  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  Park  was  adjacent  to  the  river. 
There  is  no  evidence  or  ground  for  supposing 
that  "  The  Bell  "  was  where  he  wishes  to 
place  it.  "  The  Bell,"  the  book  of  1633  says, 
was"  next  St.  Mary  Overye's  Stayers,"  some 
distance  from  Bankend  and  the  position 
MR.  HUBBARD  assigns  for  the  Park. 

MR.  HUBBARD  says  :  "  The  Park  was  the 
name  of  the  small  houses  fronting  upon 
Bankside."  I  am  not  aware  of  an  iota  of 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  beyond 
MR.  HUBBARD'S  statement.  The  books  for 
some  years  (e.g.,  1599,  1605)  name  only  one 
tenement  holder  as  "  From  the  Park."  It 
is  curious  that  these  small  houses  should  have 
but  one  householder  and  in  them  only  six 
token-holders  in  all  ! 

Now  let  us  see  what  exactly  the  Token 
Books  did  say.  The  relative  order  of  the 
names  in  the  books  is  almost  always  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  Winchester 
House  and  Rochester  House.  These,  in  the 
earlier  books,  come  last — by  themselves,  as 
it  were.  Whenever  the  names  occur — some 
of  the  names  being  occasionally  dropped — the 
order  is  Winchester  House,  Rochester  House, 
"The  Bell,"  the  Clink,  the  Park,  Hill's 
Rents,  Brand's  Rents,  Globe  Alley  (identified 
with  Brand's  Rents),  Maid  Lane,  Hunt's 
Rents,  The  Vine,  Bankend,  Drewe's  Rents, 
Norman's  Rents,  Oliphant  Alley,  Newton's 
Rents,  Three  Tuns  Alley,  Horseshoe  Alley, 
&c.  Extending  some  of  these  names  from  the 
books,  we  find  that  Rochester  House  is 
"  over  against  the  Park."  As  Rendle  ex- 
pressed it,  as  far  back  as  1878  : — 

"  In  the  token-books Rochester  House  is  fre- 
quently noted  as  'over  against  the  parke,'  'opposite 
the  parck  gate,'  somewhat  further  on  the  way  to 
the  Banck,  and  near  to  the  Clink  Prison." 
The  book  for  1636  says  "  Rochester  House 
and  so  along  to  the  park  gate."  "  Park 
gate,"  simply,  is  shown  eo  nomine  in  a  plan- 
map  of  Southwark  as  early  as  about  the 
year  1542,  south  of  Winchester  House  and 
south  of  "  the  way  to  the  Bank,"  as  the  plan 
has  it.  As  regards  the  Clink,  the  Clink  at 
one  time  was  near  Rochester  House.  Con- 
tinuing in  order,  Bankend  at  the  north  on 
the  river-side  is  at  length  reached.  Between 
Rochester  House  on  the  south,  "  over  against 
the  Park  "  and  Bankend,  we  see  the  order  is 
the  Park,  Globe  Alley,  which  is  identified 
with  Brand's  Rents,  Maid  Lane,  which  the 
later  books  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  "  South  side  "  comes  before  the  "  North 
side,"  and  the  Vine,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  was  close  to  Bankend.  Then 
instead  of  "  Bankend  "  we  have  occasionally 
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"  the  hether  end  of  the  Bank  "  (e.g.,  book 
for  1596),  after  which"  The  Bank  eside  begin- 
ning at  Banke  end  "  (book  for  1641),  and  the 
fringe  of  houses  facing  the  river,  together 
with  the  intersecting  alleys,  are  accounted 
for.  Between  Bankend  and  Horseshoe  Alley 
where  MB.  HUBBABD  places  his  "  smal] 
houses  fronting  upon  Bankside,"  which  he 
calls  the  "  Park,"  the  books  account  for 
Drewe's  Rents,  Oliphant  Alley,  Norman' 
Rents,  and  Three  Tuns  Alley,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  Park  there.  Yet,  according  to  MB. 
HUBBABD,  the  small  houses,  together  with 
those  to  which  the  books  testify,  have  all  to 
be  squeezed  within  a  length  of  about 
150  yards,  the  distance  between  Bankend 
and  Horseshoe  Alley. 

If  further  evidence  were  necessary  to  show 
how  an  appeal  to  the  Token  Books  refutes 
MB.  HTJBBABD'S  theory  of  the  position  of  the 
Park,  I  would  cite  a  later  Book^in  which  the 
order  of  alleys,  &c.,  is  reversed.  Starting  at 
the  Falcon  Yard,  which  was  at  the  extreme 
west  of  the  area,  the  various  alleys  are 
enumerated  in  their  order  and  Bankend 
reached.  Thence  the  order  is :  Castell 
stayres,  the  Iremonger's  Rents,  the  north 
side  of  Made  Lane,  the  south  side  of  Made 
Lane,  Blackboy  Alley,  Globe  Alley,  the 
weste  side  of  Dedman's  place,  Rochester 
House  within,  Rochester  House  without,  the 
este  side  of  Dedman's  place;  and  so  on. 

In  view  of  this  evidence,  there  can  hardly 
exist  a  doubt  that  after  Winchester  House 
and  Rochester  House  on  the  south  of 
Winchester  House  were  dealt  with  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park  was  then  re- 
corded. Thence  the  usual  order  in  the  Books 
was  northward  to  Globe  Alley,  the  south  side 
of  Maid  Lane,  the  north  side  of  Maid  Lane 
following,  until  Bankend  was  reached.  In 
no  instance  in  the  Books  does  the  "  Park  " 
come  out  of  the  place  allotted  to  it  near 
Rochester  House,  nor  does  Globe  Alley  ever 
occur  between  Maid  Lane  and  Bankend. 

This,  then,  disposes  effectually  of  there 
being  any  park  but  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's Park,  and  of  any  hypothetical 
Globe  Alley  but  the  existing  Globe  Alley,  an 
alley  now  incorporated  in  the  premises  of 
Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  "  Park  " 
of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  is,  therefore,  the 
Park  to  the  south,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's Park,  and  the  "  way  or  lane  "  of 
the  Roll  is  the  existing  Globe  Alley  south  of 
the  present  east  and  west  portion  of  Park 
Street,  formerly  Maid  Lane. 

WILLIAM  MABTIN. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  THIBD  ALTEBNATIVE  (11  S.  xii.  86).— 
If  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  said,  "  There  is  no  third 
alternative,"  he  indulged  in  looseness  of 
style.  What  he  obviously  meant  was 
that  there  was  no  third  choice,  no  third 
course,  or  no  third  possibility.  A  similar 
criticism  applies  to  the  quotations  from 
Mill  and  Gladstone  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  designed 
to  illustrate  the  "  extended  "  use  of  the 
term.  This  "  extended  "  application  is  in- 
defensible, and  shows  merely  that  writers 
who  speak  of  three  or  four  alternatives  are 
neglectful  stylists.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
give  permanence  to  faulty  constructions  as 
standard  examples,  for  the  position  thus 
assigned  them  is  as  likely  as  not  to  invest 
them  with  the  character  of  precedents. 
Strictly  speaking,  an  alternative  is  one  or 
the  other  of  two,  and  in  this  primary  sense 
the  word  has  no  plural.  A  choice  between 
two  gives  an  alternative,  not  "  two  alterna- 
tives." In  chap.  x.  of  Darwin's  '  Journal  of 
Researches,'  &c.,  good  examples  of  the 
correct  use  of  "  alternative  "  and  "  alter- 
nately "  are  given  in  two  consecutive  sen- 
tences. Speaking  of  Fuegians  who  were 
returning  on  board  the  Beagle  from  an 
educative  experiment  in  England,  the  author 
says  : — 

"  Although  all  three  could  both  speak  and  under- 
stand a  good  deal  of  English,  it  was  singularly 
difficult  to  obtain  much  information  from  them 

oncerning  the  habits  of  their  countrymen ;  this 
was  partly  owing  to  their  apparent  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  simplest  alternative.  Every  one 
accustomed  to  very  young  children  knows  how 
seldom  one  can  get  an  answer  even  to  so  simple  a 
question  as  whether  a  thing  is  black  or  white  ;  the 
idea  of  black  or  white  seems  alternately  to  fill  their 
minds.  So  it  was  with  these  Fuegians,  and  hence 

t  was  generally  impossible  to  find  out,  by  cross- 
questioning,  whether  one  had  rightly  understood 
anything  which  they  had  asserted." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

I  was  interested  to  see  this  point  raised, 
?or  I  used  to  have  many  arguments  with  my 
old  head  master  on  the  subject.  He  stoutly 
asserted  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  third 
alternative.  I  contended  that  the  act  of 
comparison  implies  a  temporary  duality ; 
hat  you  cannot  compare  A  with  B,  C,  and 
D  all  at  once,  but  that  you  necessarily 
compare  it  with  each  one  separately,  when 
hat  one  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  alterna- 
ive.  B,  C,  and  D  being  thus  each  an 
alternative,  it  followed  that  there  were  three 
alternatives  ;  just  as  a  woman  may  have 
three  husbands,  if  she  takes  them  one  at  a 
time,  which  is  just  what  one  does  with  alter- 
natives. This  argument  my  old  friend 
denounced  as  sophistical,  so  I  plied  him  with 
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the  common  phrase,  "  juvenis  quo  non 
formosior  alter,"  and  asked  if  "alter  "  did 
not  include  any  and  every  young  man,  each 
of  whom  was  for  the  moment  "  alter." 
The  Roman  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
substitute  "  alius  "  for  "  alter,"  though  he 
certainly  meant  the  term  to  apply  to  all 
the  rest,  not  merely  to  one.  This  argument 
was  only  received  with  grunts,  so  I  believed 
it  to  be  unanswerable  ;  it  was  certainly  not 
convincing,  for  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
protested  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  third 
alternative.  Waxing  personal,  he  would 
sometimes  add  that  a  man  who  deliberately 
splits  infinitives — as  I  do,  when  occasion 
arises — ought  not  to  talk  about  grammar. 
Perhaps  MR.  BAYLEY  will  think  so  too. 

C.  B.  WHEELER. 
80,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

I  called  attention  to  the  frequent  misuse 
of  the  word  alternative  many  years  since — 
see  8  S.  ix.  325 — but  the  subject  was  not 
taken  up.  Probably  it  was  felt  to  be  too 
late  to  oppose  an  error  so  well-established. 
An  error  it  is,  however,  thus  to  divert  the 
meaning  of  a  word  for  which  we  have  no 
substitute  in  its  original  sense.  C.  C.  B. 

"HOMO  BULLA"  (11  S. -xii.  85).— Appa- 
rently first  used  by  Varro  in  the  preface  to 
his  treatise  « De  Re  Rustica,'  but  as  he  there 
introduces  it  with  the  words  "  ut  dicitur," 
presumably  already  proverbial  in  his  time. 
The  scholiast  on  Persius,  ii.  10,  also  men- 
tions it  as  "  proverbialiter  dictum."  A 
pessimist  in  Petronius,  42,  remarks  "  nos  non 
pluris  sum  us  quam  bullse,"  and  in  the  same 
writer  (also  Seneca,  '  Apocolocyntosis,'  and 
Persius)  is  found  the  expression  "  animam 
ebullire."  The  same  comparison  (with  TTO/A- 
</>oAvyes  <£wo.Ai<5es)  is  made  at  some  length 
by  Lucian  ('  Charon,'  19) ;  and  further  Greek 
parallels  may  be  found  in  Schmidt,  '  Meta- 
pher  und  Gleichnis  in  den  Schriften  Lukians,' 
Winterthur  (1897),  p.  126.  The  epitaph  on 
Cardinal  Armellini  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
15  April,  1892)  contained  the  words  "  Certe 
homo  bulla  est."  The  metaphor  as  the 
ancients  used  it  is  of  course  taken  from  the 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  foaming  water, 
not  from  soap-bubbles,  as  in  our  modern 
parallel  expression.  S.  G. 

That  man  is  a  bubble  was  a  Latin  proverb. 
Its  earliest  occurrence  in  literature  is  at  the 
beginning  of  Varro's  work  on  Agriculture, 
where  he  says  :  "  Quod,  ut  dicitur,  si  est 
homo  bulla,  eo  magis  senex."  If  a  detailed 
explanation  were  necessary,  one  could  take 
that  of  Erasmus  in  his '  Adagia,'  "  Pro  verb  ium 


hoc  admonet,  humana  vita  nihil  esse  fragilius, 
nihil  fugacius,  nihil  inanius.  Est  enim 
bulla  tumor  ille  inanis  qui  visitur  in  aquisr 
moment o  temporis  enascens  simul  et  evan.es- 
cens,"  which  suggests  Burns's 

Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white— then  melts  for  ever. 
A    more    expanded    comparison    between    a 
bubble  and  the  life  of  man  will  be  found  in 
Lucian's  '  Charon,'  chap.   19. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

ATLANTIS  AND  LEMURIA  (11  S.  xii.  86). — 
The  undoubtedly  mythical  lost  continent  of 
Atlantis,  first  conceived  by  Plato,  has 
attracted  numerous  writers.  There  was  a 
short  article  on  the  subject  in  a  very  recent 
number  of  Chambers' s  Journal  (12  June,. 
1915,  pp.  444—5).  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
worthless  book  on  Atlantis — a  pretended 
spiritualistic  revelation — which  gave  the 
precise  dates  of  events  in  its  history  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  I  did  not 
trouble  to  note  its  title.  My  own  index 
rerum  contains  the  following  references  to- 
Atlantis  : — 

Wilson  (Sir  Daniel),  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  '  The  Lost 
Atlantis,  and  other  Ethnographic  Studies.'  London* 
Simpkin  &  Co.,  1892. 

Sergi  (Prof.), '  The  Mediterranean  Race.'  London, 
W.  Scott,  1901,  p.  58. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
1883,  p.  240 ;  1885,  p.  555 ;  1892,  p.  649. 

The  Geographical  Journal,  xxi.,  1903,  p.  192. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  Paris,  3  serie,. 
iii.,  1845,  pp.  165-6;  vii.,  1847,  pp.  34-40. 

In  The  Times,  19  Feb.,  1909,  p.  10,  Atlantis- 
was  identified  with  Minoan  Crete  (see  also 
The  Times,  25  Feb.,  1909,  p.  9).  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  however  (The  Geographical  Journal „ 
April,  1910)  dissents  from  this  view. 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

The  following  book  and  articles  will 
probably  be  useful  in  obtaining  information 
on  these  lost  continents  : — 

1  Atlantis  and  Lemuria:  their  History  and  Civili- 
sation. Being  Chapters  from  the  Akashic  Records/ 
by  Rudolf  Steiner.  Theosophical  Publishing. 
Society.  8vo,  3s.  6d,  net. 

'  Donnelly  on  Atlantis. ' — In  Journal  of  Science,. 
vol.  xx.  p.  319. 

McLean  (J.  P.),  'The  Lost  Atlantis.'— In  Univer- 
sity Qiiarterly,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  436. 

Geilie  (A.),  'Search  for  Atlantis.' — In  Nature*. 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  25. 

Martin  (T.H.),  'Dissertations  sur  1'Atlantide.' — 
In  his  '  Etudes  sur  le  Timee.'  1841. 

"  The  Lost  Continent.'— In  The  Times,  19  Feb.,. 
1909. 

Winchell  (A.),  '  Donnelly's  Atlantis  :  the  Ante- 
diluvian World.'— In  The  Dial  [Boston,  U.S.A.]* 
vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKF,  F.R.S.L. 
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For  the  first  of  these  the  '  London  Library 
Subject-Index  Catalogue  '  refers  to  : — 

Arundell  of  Wardour, '  Secret  of  Plato's  A.,'  1885. 

Bailly(J.  S.),  'Lett-res,'  1779. 

Diderot  (D.),  '  Lettre,'  1762  [in  'CE.,'  t.ix.,  1875]. 

Donnelly  (I.).  '  Atlantis,'  1885. 

Martin  (T.H.),  'Diss.'  [in  '  Eb.  s.  le  Timee  de 
Platon,'  t.  i.,  1841]. 

Moreau  de  Jonne"s,  '  L'oce"an  des  anc.,'  1873. 

Rosny(L.  L.  de),  '  L'Atlantide  Hist.,'  1902. 

Scharff  (R.  !F.),  'A.  Problem'  [in  R.LA.  Proc.< 
vol.  xxiv.,  1902-4.] 

Scott-Elliott  ( W.), '  Story,'  1896. 

Unger  (F.),  '  Versunkene  Insel '  [in  'Gesamm. 
naturwiss.  Vortr.,'  1870]. 

Wilson  (D.),  'Lost  A.,'  1891. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Ignatius  Donnelly,  who  expended  so  much 
ingenuity  on  the  non-existent  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  cipher,  produced  '  Atlantis  :  the 
Antediluvian  World,'  which  was  published  by 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  &  Rivington 
in  1886.  One  might  find  worse  reading  than 
this  illustrated  octavo  of  490  pages. 

ST.  SWTTHIN. 

MARGARET  SCOTT,  ^TAT.  125  (11  S.  xii.  30). 
— I  have  consulted  several  collections  of 
epitaphs.  Some  state  that  she  was  buried 
at  Dunkeld,  and  others  at  Dalkeith.  Wm. 
Andrews  ('  Curious  Epitaphs,'  1899)  records 
it  as  the  epitaph  "  on  Margery  Scott,  who 
died  February  26th,  1728,  at  Dunkeld,  at  the 
extreme  age  of  one  hundred  years."  From 
Chambers's  '  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  ' 
he  gathers  that  it  was 

"  composed  for  her  by  Alexander  Pennecuik' 
but  never  inscribed,  and  it  has  been  preserved  by 
the  reverend  statist  of  the  parish  as  a  whimsical 
statement  of  historical  facts  comprehended 
within  the  life  of  an  individual." 

Mr.  Andrews  further  adds  that  a  foot-note 
states  : — 

"  The  minister's  version  is  here  corrected  from 
one  of  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  January, 
1733  ;  but  both  are  incorrect,  there  having  been 
during  1728  and  the  one  hundred  preceding  years 
no  more  than  six  kings  of  Scotland." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

A  SONNET  BY  WORDSWORTH  (11   S.  xii. 
100). — This  sonnet,  beginning 

The  vestal  priestess  of  a  sisterhood, 
recalls    one    of    the    poet's    '  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,'  which  begins 

The  vested  priest  before  the  altar  stands. 
As  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  preceding  the  poet's  death  it  may 
possibly  have  never  been  included  amongst 
his  published  works.  Will  not  MR.  SPOONER 
give  us  the  whole  of  the%sonnet  ? 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 
15,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


"FIANCE"  (11  S.  xii.  49,  90).— "  Com- 
munique "  would  seem  to  be  good  French, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Littre.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  synonym  for  "  despatch,"  but  is  quite 
useful  if  used  in  the  proper  connexion.  The 
meaning  assigned  to  it  in  Littre  is  : — 

"  Un  avis,  une  information  donne'e  par  1'autorite 
superieure.  '  Les  journaux  de  ce  Matin  contiennent 
un  communique.' " 

See  '  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,' 
par  E.  Littre  (Libraire  Hachette,  Paris, 
1877).  T.  F.  D. 

WAS  ST.  THOMAS  or  CANTERBURY  A 
BENEDICTINE  MONK  ?  (11  S.  xii.  86.)— I  see 
in  '  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,'  in  the 
"  English  History  by  Contemporary  "Writers  " 
Series,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton, 
(London,  David  Nutt,  1889),  at  pp.  108- 
109,  that  Alan  of  Tewkesbury  is  quoted  as 
follows  : — 

"Having  received  the  papal  benediction,  the 
blessed  Thomas  entered  the  abbey  at  Pontigny 
with  a  few  followers.  Now  he  adjudged  himself 
unworthy  to  have  received  the  pastoral  charge  from 
the  apostolic  hand  unless  he  received  also  the  reli- 
gious habit ;  since  in  the  episcopal  seat  he  had  to 
rule  monks  as  his  first  begotten  . .  .  .The  Pope  there- 
fore sent  him  a  monastic  robe  which  he  himself 
blessed,  made  of  thick  and  rough  woollen  cloth .... 
The  abbat  of  Pontigny  invested  the  blessed  Thomas 
with  the  habit  privately,  in  the  presence  only  of  a 
few  persons." 

In  '  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,'  by  Mgr. 
Demimuid  (London,  Duckworth  &  Co., 
1909),  at  p.  192  I  read  that  after  his  death, 
when  his  body  was  being  secretly  buried  in 
the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 

"  when  they  had  taken  off  his  outer  garments  to 
replace  them  by  the  insignia  of  his  office,  these 
Religious  saw  with  the  rough  hair-cloth,  with  which 
he  was  covered,  the  Cistercian  habit  which  he  had 
received  at  Pontigny  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, and  which  he  had  worn  ever  since  under  his 
Archbishop's  robes." 

This  came  as  a  surprise  to  his  own  monks, 
who  were  Black  Benedictines. 

In  this  year's  Royal  Academy  there  is  a 
picture  (No.  21)  by  Ernest  Board  depicting 
'  The  Landing  of  Thomas  Becket  at  Sandwich 
after  his  Exile.'  In  this  picture  St.  Thomas 
is  shown  wearing  a  white  habit  and  a  black 
cowl,  but  without  the  black  scapular  of  the 
Cistercians,  and  without  any  archiepiscopal 
insignia. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  '  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  '  (London,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1890),  at  p.  108,  says:— 

""In  the  devotional  figures  St.  Thomas  is  repre- 
sented wearing  the  chasuble  over  the  black  Bene- 
dictine habit,  and  carrying  the  crosier  and  Gospels 
in  his  hand.  When  represented  as  a  martyr,  he  is 
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without  the  mitre,  and  the  blood  trickles  from  a 
wound  in  his  head,  or  he  has  a  battle-axe  or  sword 
stuck  into  his  head.  He  is,  in  every  instance  1  can 
remember,  beardless." 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  pictures  to 
which  Mrs.  Jameson  refers,  representing  him 
in  a  chasuble  over  a  black  Benedictine  habit, 
is  reproduced  in  her  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  he  was 
-ever  a  Benedictine  monk,  though  he  appears 
to  have  become  a  Cistercian  Confrater  of  the 
Abbey  of  Pontigny. 

I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  for  thus 
amplifying   my   own   original    query,    which 
was  penned  when  I  was  unable  to  consult 
the  books  of  reference  I  have  now  cited. 
JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

In  a  window  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  Cambridge,  the 
-;iiiit  is  represented  in  the  white  Cistercian 
habit,  but,  of  course,  this  is  modern.  Also, 
in  the  '  Breviarium  Monasticum,'  "  O.N."  is 
placed  after  his  name  in  the  Calendar. 

MARQUIS  DE  TOURNAY. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  MR. 
WAINE WRIGHT'S  querj^.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Sir  Henry  Irving  very  well. 
It  was  as  a  Black  Canon  that  the  great  actor 
made  up  for  Becket.  He  discussed  the 
matter — I  was  present — with  Prof.  York 
Powell.  On  the  Professor's  advice  he 
dressed  the  part  as  he  did. 

PERCY  ADDLESHAW. 

ROSES  AS  CAUSE  OF  COLDS  AND  SNEEZING 
(11  S.  xi.  280,  369,  461).— This  is  so  far  from 
being  accepted  as  a  scientific  fact  that  I  am 
informed  by  an  authority  that  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  disease 
commonly  called  hay  fever  in  England, 
and  known  as  rose,  or  summer,  cold  in 
America.  Notwithstanding  this  American 
name,  an  extract  of  rose  pollen— the  experi- 
ment has  been  made  with  many  varieties 
of  roses,  both  cultivated  and  wild — has  never 
been  shown  to  produce  the  symptoms. 

English  patients  accuse  many  flowers, 
such  as  pinks,  roses,  daisies  and  other  com- 
posites. s\\vrt  ] >oas,  syringa,  privet,  poppies, 
buttercups — the  list  is  not  exhaustive — and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  pinks  and 
privet,  none  of  them  is  poisonous.  These 
flowers  are  only  accused  of  causing  catarrh 
whrn  grass  is  flowering;  no  one  "has  been 
known  to  accuse  autumnal  roses  of  causing 
\\-.\y  fever.  The  simple  explanation  is  that 
grass  ] toller i  is  omnipresent  during  June 
and  tln>  petals  of  roses  and  other  flowers 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  grass 


on  them.  The  patient  naturally 
attributes  the  result  to  some  flower  whose 
odour  he  notices. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  a 
lisease  like  hay  fever  is  produced  by  flowers, 
i.g.,  the  American  autumn  fever,  from  the 
pollen  of  solidago  and  ambrosiae,  but  no  such 
disease  is  caused  by  the  pollen  of  roses. 

J.  J.  FREEMAN. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED  (11 
S.  xii.  69). — (2)  James  Taswell.  See 
Hearne's  '  Collections,'  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc., 
vol.  vii.  pp.  334,  335,  under  2  March,  1721-2  : 
One  Taswell,  Scholar  of  University  College, 
having  been  denied  his  Degree  of  Bach,  of  Arts 
three  times.  Yesterday  the  reasons  were  read  & 
approv'd  of  in  Congregation.  It  seems,  he  hath  been 
guilty  of  strange  Robberies,  &  indeed,  of  all  Manner 
of  Wickedness,  and  yet  that  lewd  Fellow,  Bowles 
of  Oriel  Coll.,  was  a  mighty  Stickler  for  him  to 
have  his  Degree,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  is  put  by 
a  Year  by  Statute.  He  had  a  Brother,  a  few  years 
since,  Stud1  of  X*  Ch.,  but  expell'd  thence  for 
strange  Crimes.  Their  Father  is  Dr.  Wm  Taswell, 
who  was  Tutor  to  Dr.  Smalridge,  &  is  a  Man  of 
a  good,  fair  Character.  " 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

(3)  Taswell. — There  has  been  no  vicar  of 
that  name  in  Tenterden  during  the  last  300 
years.  (5)  On  a  board  in  Clewer  Parish 
Church  with  a  list  of  the  rectors  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  [?  Jerameel]  Terrent  is  dated  Rector 
from  1661  to  1677. 

The  above  information  is  sent  me  by  the 
incumbent  of  each  church. 

M.A.  OXON. 

(11  S.  xii.  101.) 

6.  John  Walter. — I  believe  the  Walters 
were  a  Surrey  family.  See  '  Hist.  Roy.  Berks. 
Militia,'  by  E.  E.  Thoyts.  E.  E.  'COPE. 

JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN(!!  S.  xi.  357  ;  xii. 
13). — It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  John 
Camden  Hotten's  '  Slang  Dictionary  '  is 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  September,  1854 
(vol.  liii.  p.  462).  The  title  of  the  article  is 
'  La  Langue  du  monde  excentrique  en 
Angleterre.'  R.  B.  P. 

ST.  THOMAS  CANTILUPE  (US.  xii.  101).— 
Richard  Strange  (1611-82),  Jesuit,  wrote 

"The  Life  and  Gests  of  S.Thomas  Cantilvpe, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  some  time  before  L.  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  Extracted  out  of  the  au then tique 
Records  of  his  Canonization  as  to  the  maine  part, 
Anonymous,  Matt.  Paris,  Capgrave,  Harpsfeld, 
and  others.  Collected  by  R.  S.  S.  I.  Ghent,  1674, 
8vo,  pp.  333." 

A  reprint  forms  vol.  xxx.  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Series,"  London,   1879,  8vo. 
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In  1674  Strange  was  declared  Provincial  of 
his  order  in  this  country — an  office  he  held 
for  three  years.  His  name  occurs  in  Titus 
Gates' s  '  List  of  Jesuits  '  ;  but,  having 
escaped  to  the  continent,  he  died  at  St. 
Omer. 

The  best  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford  is 
the  Bollandist  account,  based  upon  the 
Vatican  MS.  4015.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[MR.  R.  A.  POTTS  thanked  for  reply.] 

DATE  OF  COMET  (11  S.  xii.  101).— The 
following  extract  from  Haydn's  '  Dictionary 
of  Dates  '  gives  the  answer  to  this  query  : — 

"  Donati's  Comet,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
first  observed  by  Dr.  Donati  of  Florence,  2nd  June, 
1858,  being  then  calculated  to  be  228,000,000  miles 
from  our  earth.  It  was  very  brilliant  in  England 
in  the  end  of  September  and  October  following, 
when  the  tail  was  said  to  be  40,000,000  miles  long. 
On  the  10th  October  it  was  nearest  to  the  earth  ; 
on  the  18th  it  was  near  coming. into  collision  with 
Venus.  Opinions  varied  as  to  this  comet's  bril- 
liancy compared  with  that  of  1811." 

I  saw  this  comet  in  October,  1858,  and  it 
certainly  was  very  brilliant  with  its  long 
tail.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

The  year  was  probably  1882,  wThen  there 
was  a  comet  visible  for  some  time  with  a 
very  long  tail.  I  have  a  sketch  of  this 
comet  made  by  me  in  Ceylon  at  dawn  of 
22  September  of  that  year— a  month  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  letter  in  the  possession 
of  P.  W.  G.  M.,  but  I  suppose  the  comet  was 
visible  for  some  weeks — perhaps  after 
22  September.  I  can  send  the  sketch  for 
comparison,  if  desired.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

AMERICAN  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY  (11 
S.  xii.  102). — The  whole  of  this  subject  is 
very  fully  dealt  with  in  the  book  by  Wilbur 
H.  Siebert,  entitled  '  The  Underground 
Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom,'  New 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1898  ;  on  p.  403 
appears  a  '  Directory  of  the  Names  of  Under- 
ground Railroad  Operators  arranged  Alpha- 
betically under  States  and  Counties."  A 
copy  of  this  book  is  in  this  library,  and  I 
should  be  glad  for  any  one  to  see  it,  calling 
in  office  hours.  NORMAN  PENNEY. 

Friends'  Reference  Library, 

136,  Bishopsgate,  E.G. 

SOPHIE  CORNELYS  (11  S.  xii.  100). — 
According  to  a  note  by  MR.  DANIEL  HIPWELL 
at  8  S.  vi.  3,  this  lady's  death,  25  June,  1823, 
at  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Sidney's  house 
in  Chapel  Street,  South  Audley  Street,  is 
announced  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Suppt.  1,  1823,  vol.  xciii.  pt.  1,  p.  651. 

WM.  DOUGLAS. 


CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  ;~6,  73,  87,  130).— MR.  HUM- 
PHREYS says  :  "  Bishop  Henry  Despenser  of 
Norwich  took  part  in  quelling  Wat  Tyler's 
Rebellion."  Henry  Despenser  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Wat  ^Tyler's  Rebellion.  He 
was  merely  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  some  almost  unarmed  peasants  in 
Norfolk,  who  had  encamped  outside  Nor- 
wich under  Geoffrey  Litster.  Green 
describes  Despenser  as  a  "  warlike  bishop," 
but  if  this  was  his  only  "  martial  achieve- 
ment "  it  is  not  much  to  his  credit. 

C.  J.  HOWES. 

TOMB  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  (11  S. 
xi.  361  ;  xii.  37).— In  ,the  Annex  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Seraglio,  Constantinople, 
there  was  (and,  I  hope,  is)  a  magnificent 
sarcophagus,  said  to  be  that  of  Alexander. 
I  saw  it  in  1908.  Murray's  '  Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Constantinople,'  &c.,  edited  by 
C.  W.  Wilson,  1893,  p.  70,  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  "  superb  sarcophagi  discovered,  in  1887r 
in  an  ancient  Necropolis,  near  Sidon." 

"On  one  side Alexander  the  Great  is  repre- 
sented engaged  in  battle  with  the  Persians,  whilst 
on  the  other  there  is  a  hunting  scene.  Painting  and 
Sculpture  combine  to  produce  a  scene  of  wonderful 
realism.  The  monument  belongs  to  the  4th century 
B.C.,  is  in  the  best  style,  and  presents  a  unique 
example  of  polychrome  sculpture  on  so  large  a 
scale." 

I  have  photographs  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  sarcophagus.  Whether  or  not  it  is  that 
of  Alexander  it  is  magnificent,  and  has 
suffered  very  little  mutilation. 

For  an  account  of  the  sarcophagi  dis- 
covered near  Sidon  in  1887  see  Murray's 
'  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,'  edited  by  Haskett  Smith,  1892, 
p.  278.  The  editor  writes  that  the  sarco- 
phagus referred  to  is  "a  masterpiece  of 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  colouring,"  and 
that  the  subjects  on  the  sides  are  evidently 
intended  for  "  Peace  "  and  "  War."  :'  This 
tomb,"  he  says,  "  has  since  been  identified 
as  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  himself!" 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

FiTZWILLIAM  OF  MABLETHORPE   (US.   xii. 

85). — The  following  is  sent  me  by  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Dudding:— 

"  '  I  don't  believe  there  never  was  no  sich  person/ 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam.  who  married  Elizabeth, d. and 
h.  of  Sir  Thos.  de  Mablethorpe,  was  second  son  of  Sir 
Wm.  Fitzwilliam  of  Sprotborough  (c.  1325).  After 
that  date  the  Fitzwilliams  of  Mablethorpe  had  no 
connection  with  Sprotborough.  Sir  Wm.  of  Sprot- 
borough  had  a  son  and  heir  Sir  John.  Perhaps  he  is 
the  individual  meant.  There  was  no  Sir  John 
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Fitzwilliam  of  Mablethorpe  \yho  could  have  died  in 
1470.  Thos.  Fitzwilliam  of  Mabelthorpe,  Esqr., 
•died  in  1479.  Dugdale  remarks  in  his  '  Visitation  of 
Yorkshire,'  1666:  "Sr  VVm.  Either  of  Ryther,  in 
Co.  Ebor.,  Knf  mar.  [secondly]  Eleanor,  dau.  of  Sir 
Wm. jFitz- Williams,  of  Malberthorpe,  in  Co.  Line. 
Kn*.  He  died  1475."  Here  again  there  was  no  Wm. 
Fitzwilliam  of  Mablethorpe  anywhere  near  that 
•date.  Thos.  Fitzwilliam  aforesaid  had  a  daughter 
Eleanor,  who  may  have  married  Sir  Wm.  Ryther. 
He  himself  married  Margaret,  d.  of  Sir  Thos. 
Wymoke,  Knt.  He  had  a  second  son  John,  who 
married  Joan  Britt  [Itiq.  p.m.,  7  Edw.  IV],  who  had 
.an  only  son  Thomas." 

F.  P.  BABNABD. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  :  "  LONDON  BRIDGE  is 
BROKEN  DOWN"  (11  S.  xi.  401,  478). — MB. 
JACOBS  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  the  tune  "  London  Bridge  is  broken 
down "  as  the  Afghan  National  Anthem. 
The  tune  is  undoubtedly  known  in  the 
•country,  and  this  may  point  to  an  Eastern 
origin.  During  my  eight  years'  residence  at 
Kabul,  I  noted  that  the  children  played 
"  Ring,  a  ring  of  roses."  This,  too,  may  be  of 
Eastern  origin.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  require  a  very  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  suppose  that  simple  English 
tunes  and  games  were  taught  the  children 
by  some  ancestor  of  the  red-headed,  blue- 
eyed,  ruddy-cheeked  Afghans  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see,  who  wrere  certainly  not  of 
Eastern  type.  The  Afghan  National  Anthem 
never  struck  me  as  having  any  resemblance 
to  "  London  Bridge  is  broken  down,"  but 
there  were  certain  parts  in  it  that  sounded 
very  much  like  that  boisterous  tune  "  At 
Trinity  Church  I  met  my  doom." 

KATF  DALY. 

THE  PARTHENON  CLUB  (US  xii.  99). — 
Perhaps  a  few  scraps  of  information,  which 
I  have  gathered  from  papers  belonging 
to  a  long-dead  relation  of  mine  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Parthenon  Club,  may  be  of 
interest  to  XYLOGBAPHEB. 

1.  In    January,     1854,     the    Erechtheum 
Club,  St.  James'  Square,  was  amalgamated, 
by  the  vote  of  308  of  its  members,  of  whom 
my  relation,  William  Eden,  was  one,  with 
the  Parthenon  Club,  and  the  Parthenon  was 
ready  for  the  reception  of  members  of  the 
Erechtheum  in  February  of  that  year. 

2.  The   Secretary   of   the   Erechtheum    in 
1854  and  1855  was  William  Holl;  the  com- 
bined subscription  for  the  two  clubs  for  1854 
was   12Z.    12s.,  and  the  subscription  to  the 
Parthenon  for  1855  was  11.  Is. 

3.  In  1861  the  subscription  to  the  Parthe- 
non   was    81.    8s.,    and    the    Secretary    was 
Frederic  W.  Halford. 


There  is  nothing  in  my  papers  to  show 
the  location  of  the  Parthenon,  but  I  believe 
that,  like  the  old  Erechtheum,  it  was  in 
St.  James's  Square.  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN. 

"The  Parthenon  Club  (late  Mr.  Edwards's), 
east  side  of  Regent  Street,  nearly  facing 
St.  Philip's  Chapel,  was  designed  by  Nash 
(1836).  The  first  floor  is  elegant  Corinthian. 
The  south  division  was  built  by  Mr.  Nash 
for  his  own  residence  ;  it  has  a  long  gallery, 
decorated  from  a  loggia  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome;  it  is  now  the  Gallery  of  Illustra- 
tion." (See  Timb's  'Curiosities"  of  London.') 

R.  A.  POTTS. 

ABMS  OF  HUNGABY  (US.  xi.  379). — The 
shield  in  question  represents  Fiume.  What 
appears  to  be  a  "  closed  book  "  is  a  flat  slab 
of  rock  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  "  broken 
egg  "  is  meant  for  an  amphora  lying  on  its 
side  with  water  issuing  from  it  and  flowing 
into  the  sea.  L.  L.  K. 

THE  VIBTUES  OF  ONIONS  (11  S.  xii.  101). — 
Pliny,  in  the  Twentieth  Book  of  his 
'  Natural  History '  (Holland's  translation, 
1635,  pp.  41-2),  speaking  of  onions,  says  : — 

"  Those  which  are  sown  in  gardens,  I  am  sure, 
wil  with  their  smel,  only  cause  the  eyes  to  shed 
tears  &  by  that  means  clarify  the  sight :  but  if 
they  be  anointed  with  the  juice,  they  wil  mundifie 
the  better.  It  is  said  that  they  will  procure  sleepe, 
and  heale  the  cankers  or  ulcers  of  the  mouth, 
beeing  chewed  with  bread.  Also  greene  Onions 
applied  with  vinegre  to  the  plaae  (sic)  bitten  with 
a  [mad]  dog,  or  els  drie,  and  laid  to  with  Honey 
and  Wine,  so  the  plaster  or  cataplasm  be  not  re- 
moved, in  three  daies  cureth  the  hurt  without 
danger.  In  this  maner  also  they  wil  heal  galled 
places.  Being  rested  under  the  ashes,  many  use 
to  apply  them  with  Barley  floure  or  meale.  as  a 
pultesse  or  cataplasm  to  the  eies  that  be  waterie 
or  rhematick,  as  also  to  the  ulcers  of  the  privy 
parts.  The  imunction  of  the  eies  with  the  juice 
therof,  is  thought  to  cleanse  their  cicatrices  or 
cloudines  of  the  eies  called  the  pin  and  web  :  as 
also  to  cure  the  pearle  there  breeding  :  moreover, 
the  bloudshotting  or  red  streaks,  in  the  white,  and 
the  white  spots  appearing  in  the  black  circle  about 
the  apple.  Moreover,  it  cureth  bi tings  and  stings 
of  serpents,  yea,  and  healeS  al  ulcers,  being 
emplastred  with  Honey.  Also  the  exulcerations 
or  impostumes  within  the  ears,  are  by  it  and 
womens  milke  cured.  And  for  to  amend  the 
ringing  and  unkind  sound  and  noise  therein,  & 
to  recover  those  that  be  hard  of  hearing,  many 
have  used  to  droppe  the  juice  of  Onions  together 
with  Goose  grease  or  els  Hony.  Furthermore 
the  give  it  to  be  drunke  with  water,  to  those  that 
suddenly  become  Speechlesse  and  dumb.  A 
collution  also  made  with  Onions,  helps  the  tooth  - 
ach.  And  being  laid  upon  wounds,  made  either 
with  prick  or  bite  of  any  venomous  beast,  and 
especially  of  Scorpions,  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
sovereign  salve.  Many  are  wont  (to  very  good 
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effect)  for  to  bruse  Onions,  and  therewith  to  rub 
those  parts  that  be  troubled  with  a  skurfe  and 
running  mange,  as  also  to  recover  haire  where 
it  is  shed  and  gon.  Being  boiled,  they  are  given 
for  to  be  eaten,  unto  those  who  are  diseased  with 
the  blodie  Flux  or  pain  of  the  rains  &  loins.  Their 
outward  pilings  burnt  into  ashes  &  mingled  with 
vinegre.  cure  the  bitings  and  stings  of  serpents,  if 
the  place  be  bathed  or  anointed  therewith,  yea, 
and  the  Onion  itselfe  being  applied  with  vinegre, 
cures  the  sting  of  that  shrewd  worme  Milliped." 

Miller,  in  his  '  Botanicum  Officinale,'  1722, 
says  : — 

"  They  are  somewhat  windy,  but  otherwise 
very  wholesome  for  those  who  abound  with  cold 
and  moist  Humors,  and  are  helpful  against 
Coughs  and  Diseases  of  the  Breast ;  beaten  into  a 
cataplasm  with  a  little  Salt,  they  are  a  very  good 
Remedy  to  fetch  out  the  Fire  in  Burns  or  Scalds, 
when  the  skin  is  not  off." 

Doubtless  Culpeper,  Gerard,  and  the 
various  other  authors  of  herbals  will  give 
other  uses.  Spanish  onions,  boiled  and 
served  with  butter,  are  extensively  used  to 
cure  colds  in  children,  and  raw  onions  are 
sometimes  recommended  for  kidney  trouble. 
A  poultice  of  hot  onions  is  applied  for  a 
cold  in  the  chest,  or  croup,  and  the  juice  of 
roasted  onions  is  taken  internally  for  the 
same  complaints  in  the  United  States.  In 
Bustin's  Island,  Me.,  onion  poultices  are 
applied  to  the  wrists  and  ankles  for  colds, 
whilst  poultices  of  onions,  baked  or  boiled  in 
milk,  are  thought  to  have  wonderful  "  draw- 
ing "  or  healing  virtues  in  Maine  and 
Chelsea,  Mass.  Their  absorbent  power  for 
germs  is  universally  recognized.  Much 
could  be  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question — the  ill  effects  caused  by  onions, 
whilst  another  interesting  feature  from  the 
point  of  view  of  folk-lore  is  their  use  as  a 
love  charm.  THOMAS  WM.  HUCK. 

38,  King's  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

The  use  of  onions  as  absorbents  of  plague, 
poison,  &c.,  belongs,  I  should  say,  rather  to 
folk-lore  than  to  medicine.  Onions  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  resisting 
poison  when  roasted  and  eaten  with  Venice 
treacle  spread  on  them,  and  they  were 
applied  to  the  part  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
with  much  the  same  intention ;  but  the 
practice  of  hanging  them  up  in  houses  to 
draw  to  themselves  maladies  which  might 
otherwise  fall  on  the  inmates,  as  Friend,  in 
"  Flowers  and  Flower-Lore,'  says  they  do  in 
Bohemia,  is  probably  connected  with  another 
practice  which  the  same  writer  tells  us  he 
has  frequently  noticed  in  the  East,  that  of 
suspending  a  bundle  of  onions  and  other 
plants  over  the  door  as  a  protection  against 
witchcraft.  The  onion  was  a  sacred  plant, 
and  was  used  in  religious  services  in  Egypt 


and  elsewhere.  It  is  said,  too,  to  be  still 
used  in  love-divination  ;  it  had,  in  short,, 
many  magical  properties.  To  dream  of 
onions  is  said  to  portend  sickness. 

C.  C.  B. 

The  notion  that  onions  act  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  cholera  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
passage  in  Fletcher's  '  Mad  Lover,'  II.  i.,. 
where,  in  reply  to  Siphax's  '  The  plague  I 
durst,'  Memnon  rejoins  "  Still  shorter  ;  I'll 
cure  it  with  an  onion." 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  onions  are  re- 
corded in  '  Hibbocrates  and  Galen,'  and 
other  ancient  writers.  The  elder  Pliny,  in  his 
encyclopaedic  '  Natural  History,'  Bk.  XX. 
v.  (20),  39  sqq.,  has  a  long  list  of  ailments  for 
which  onions  in  some  form,  external  or 
internal,  are  recommended.  He  does  not 
forget  to  mention  deafness.  His  list  includes 
sudden  dumbness,  weak  eye-sight,  dog  biter 
toothache,  lumbago,  and  baldness.  Rubbing 
bald  patches  with  an  onion  is  still,  I  believe,, 
in  vogue  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Onions  were  in  very  good  odour  with 
Culpeper,  who  recommended  them  to  help 
the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  and  as  cures  for 
coughs,  lethargy,  and  epidemical  diseases  r 
as  well  as  for  worms  and  other  annoyances. 
Mixed  with  treacle  they  might  be  bene- 
ficially applied  to  plague  sores  : — 

"Mars  owns  them,  and  they  have  gotten  this 
quality  to  draw  any  corruption  to  them,  for  if  you 
pill  one  and  lay  him  upon  a  dunghill,  you  shall  find 
him  rotten  in  half  a  day  by  drawing  putrefaction 
to  it." 

Your  correspondent  will  do  well  to  consult 
'  The  English  Physitian  Enlarged  '  for 
himself. 

Swan,  of  the  '  Speculum.  Mundi,'  tells  us 
that  onions  mixed  with  salt  and  honey  will 
"  destroy  warts,  and  make  them  fall  out  by 
the  very  roots,"  and  he  adds  : — 

"There  is  another  propertie  in  the  Onion,  which 
(when  I  had  little  else  to  do)  I  observed  in  this 
following  epigram  : 

He  that  a  bad  wife  follows  to  the  grave, 
And  knows  not  how,  for  joy,  a  tear  to  crave, 
May  Onions  use  to  make  him  weep  in  shew ; 
For  who  can  weep  indeed  to  lose  a  shrew  ? 

ST.   SWITHIN. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  raw  onion  is  a 
certain  remedy,  if  applied  externally,  when 
stung  by  a  wasp.  W.  B.  S. 

Onions  are  a  local  cure  for  wasp  or  bee 
stings,  especially  when  a  wasp  has  been 
swallowed.  Onion  broth  is  given  to  cure 
colds.  E.  E.  COPE. 
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TRAFALGAR  BRIDGE  (11  S.  xii.  83). — If 
the  catalogue  correctly  describes  the  draw- 
ings of  R.  Dodd's  intended  East  London 
Bridge  or  Bridge  of  Trafalgar,  it  would  not 
help  to  solve  the  query  MR.  DOUTHWAITE 
revives.  The  suggested  locality  was  further 
down  stream.  At  an  earlier  date  Dodd,  in 
advocating  the  rebuilding  of  London  Bridge, 
had  suggested  a  high-level  bridge  to  which 
a  commemorative  name  would  readily  be 
applied.  Its  principal  ornamentations  were  : 

"  On  a  pedestal,  over  the  great  centre  arch,  is 
placed  the  statue  of  Neptune  ;  the  other  accom- 
panying pedestals  bearing  those  of  British 
admirals  and  naval  heroes,  standing  over  the 
dement  on  which  their  services  have  been  so 
very  conspicuous  and  honourable  to  the  Country  ; 
and'  for  this  purpose  no  place  perhaps  is  more 
eligible,  being  the  high  road  from  Dover,  and  this 
the  bridge  over  which  most  foreigners  coming 
from  thence  will  pass,  is  a  situation  well  calculated 
to  display  those  courageous  characters,  the  brave 
defenders  of  our  country." 
Vide  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Port  of  London  (1800), 
cried  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Englefield,  Bart.,  in 
'  Observations  on  the  Probable  Consequences 
of  the  Demolition  of  London  Bridge,'  1821. 

After  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Dodd  would 
give  added  interest  to  his  commemorative 
bridge  and  its  naval  emblems  by  naming  it 
Trafalgar  Bridge,  and  this,  I  suggest,  is  the 
only  foundation  for  the  supposition  that 
London  Bridge  was  so  named. 

I  have  examined  most  of  the  pamphlets 
by  W.  Knight,  George  Allen,  J.  C.  Robertson, 
and  Joseph  Gwilt,  also  MS.  collections  by 
Elmes  and  Newman  relating  to  London 
Bridge,  but  I  failed  to  discover  any  better 
foundation  for  the  supposed  change  of 
name,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  very  improbable. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

POEM  WANTED  (US.  xii.  86).— The  first 
word  should  be  "  Leuconoe."  The  lines  are 
a  version  (whose  ?)  of  Horace,  '  Odes,'  I.  xi. 
The  ode  is  one  of  those  that  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves 
so  dexterously  applied  to  contemporary 
topics  in  '  The  Hawarden  Horace.'  His 
"  pleasing  imitation,"  with  the  title  '  Ad 
Astrologise  Amatorem,'  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Stead.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

FAMILY  OF  JOHN  WALKER  (US.  xii.  101). 
— One  branch  of  the  Walker  family  lived 
in  Devonshire,  and  used  the  same  arms  as 
the  Yorkshire  branch.  It  is  said  a  Miss 
Walker  married  a  foreigner  named  Morque, 
and  used  her  own  name,  and  they  lived  in 
Devonshire.  E.  E.  COPE. 
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The  Place-Names  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

By  W.  J.  Sedgefield,  Litt.D.     (Longmans  &  Co.,. 

10-5.  6d) 

A  PRETTY  extensive  acquaintance  with  works 
upon  place-names  —  and  there  are  few  counties  of 
England  which  have  not  now  their  own  —  has  con- 
vinced us  more  and  more  of  the  truth  of  the  remark 
which  Dr.  Sedgefield  makes  in  his  Preface,  that 
"  the  study  of  place-names  is  a  very  difficult  and 
perplexing  field  of  research."  It  requires  special 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  him  who  essays  it.. 
Besides  the  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
Comparative  Philology  and  Phonology,  which  is 
all-essential,  it  demands  a  minute  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  places,. 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  MS.  sources,. 
charters,  and  chronicles  which  show  the  historical. 
development  of  their  names.  Dr.  Sedgefield  is  very 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  task, 
and  claims  only  a  limited  amount  of  reliability  for 
the  results  which  he  puts  forward.  Probably 
hardly  a  quarter  would  he  ask  us  to  accept 
as  more  than  plausible  guesses.  His  pages  are 


the  writer,  while  conscious  of  the  disappointing 
evasiveness  of  the  study.  Take  the  name  Brun- 
stock.  It  may  have  meant  originally  the  stath 
(farmstead),  or  the  -skeith  (field-path),  or  the  stoke 
(stump),  or  the  staca  (stake),  belonging  to  some 
person  named  Brun,  or  close  to  a  bnm  (cliff),  or  by 
a  brun  (burn).  If  the  enquirer  puts  these  seven 
suggestions  through  their  possible  permutations  he 
gets  a  pleasing  variety  of  solutions,  and  is  hardly 
worse  off  when  the  writer  frankly  confesses  'I 
don't  know,"  as  he  does  under  the  two  consecutive 
words,  Lamplugh  and  Lanercost. 

The  names  characteristic  of  these  two  counties,, 
as  Dr.  Sedgefield  notes,  are  of  the  most  prosaic 
description.  They  are  either  called  after  the  early 
settlers  who  gave  them  their  own  names,  or  are 
described  by  some  obvious  local  feature.  The  two. 
types  are  Johnby  and  Clifton.  Some  are  interest- 
ing as  having  originated  surnames,  e.g.,  Briscoe 
near  Carlisle,  which  is  only  another  form  of  the 
Southern  "  Birch-shaw."  Carlisle  itself  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  ancient  Caer-Lugualia  or  Caer-Luyu- 
vallum,  "  the  fort  of  the  wall  of  Lugos,"  a  Celtic- 
deity.  It  requires  the  eye  of  a  skilled  etymologist 
to  detect  W estcuibertby — condensed  from  "Gwas- 
Cuthbert-by,  "the  farmstead  of  the  servant  of 
St.  Cuthbert  "—under  the  vulgar  aspect  of  the 
modern  Skitby  ('S-Cudbrit-by).L 

Dr.  Sedgefield  is  well  versed  in  his  "sources/' 
but  he  betrays  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum  by  misquoting  it  as 
Promptidum  Parvorum. 

Chats  on  Old  Silver.    By  Arthur  Hayden.     (Fisher 

Unwin,  5s.  net.) 

MR.  HAYDEX  in  this  small  volume  of  400  pages  has 
covered  a  wide  field,  and  the  result  is  a  useful 
outline  history  of  old  silver.  For  experts  there 
are  many  works  of  reference,  and  Mr.  Hayden 
mentions  Mr.  0.  J.  Jackson's  '  English  Gold- 
smiths and  their  Marks,'  which  contains  over- 
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11,000  marks,  as  "  the  bible  of  silver-plate  collect- 
ing." We  have,  however,  in  the  present  work 
what  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  Tables 
intended  to  be  of  practical  use  to  students  are 
given ;  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  marks  used 
at  the  Assay  Offices  from  1598  to  the  present 
time  will  be  helpful  to  possessors  of  old  silver. 

The  author  makes  the  good  suggestion  that 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  should  throw  open 
their  Assay  Office  to  public  inspection,  and  that 
the  historic  archives  of  which  they  are  the  cus- 
todians should  be  made  as  readily  accessible  to  the 
student  as  are  the  papers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  Mr.  Hayden  also  suggests  that  on  foreign 
plate  "  the  word  FOREIGN  should  be  clearly  printed 
•between  the  lion  passant,  and  the  leopard's  head, 
if  they  be  put  to  such  base  use  as  the  hall-marking, 
and  consequent  protection,  of  foreign-wrought 
plate."  At  present  foreign  plate  is  marked  only 
with  the  letter  F  in  an  oval  escutcheon  very  likely 
to  be  missed  by  a  purchaser. 

Although  Pepys  tells  of  drinking  tea  in  1660, 
the  earliest-known  teapot  is  of  1670.  This  was 
-presented  by  Lord  George  Berkeley  to  the  East 
India  Company ;  it  is  of  the  coffee-pot  shape, 
:and  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Mr.  Hayden  states  that  Thomas  Garway,  tobac- 
conist and  coffee  man,  was  the  first  who  retailed 
tea,  and  quotes  from  his  shop  bills  "  the  most 
curious  and  historical  account  of  tea  we  have." 
There  is,  however,  another  claimant.  In  The 
Daily  Chronicle  '  Office  Window  '  of  9  July  it  is 
.stated  that  "  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
•established  shop  in  London  seems  to  belong  to  the 
«hop  in  Leadenhall  Street  run  by  Messrs.  David- 
son, Newman  &  Co.,  which  was  founded  in  1650 
by  Daniel  Rawlinson,  the  first  English  grocer  to 
sell  tea." 

No  article  in  silver  has  varied  in  shape  more 
than  the  saltcellar.  There  is  one  at  Christ's 
€ollege,  Cambridge,  c.  1500,  of  the  Gothic  period, 
standing  9  J  inches  ;  another  (of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  also  given)  is  Elizabethan,  dated  1601, 
^nd  contains  compartments  for  salt  and  spices. 

Whether  the  war  will  bring  down  the  prices 
obtained  for  old  plate  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
previous  to  last  August  the  tendency  wras  for 
prices  to  go  up :  "  In  1905  a  mazer  dated  1547  sold 
for  500Z.,  but  in  1908  one  dated  1534  fetched  the 
colossal  price  of  2,300/.";  and  an  Apostle  spoon 
which  could  be  procured  ten  years  ago  for  51. 
fetches  now  30L 

A  remarkable  exhibition  of  old  American 
plate  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  in  1906.  One  specimen  was  the  historic 
punchbowl  made  by  Paul  Revere'  for  the  fifteen 
*'  Sons  of  Liberty."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Longfellow  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  tells 
of  '  Paul  Revere's  Ride.' 

Messrs.Garrard,who,  among  others,  have  rendered 
the  author  assistance  in  the  production  of  this 
book,  included  in  their  recent  exhibition  of  choice 
old  English  plate  some  of  the  rarities  held  by 
collectors.  Their  illustrated  catalogue,  a  hand- 
some quarto,  contains  descriptions  of  228  articles, 
and  is  a  fitting  companion  to  Mr.  Hayden's 
work.  It  can  be  obtained  for  half  -  a  -  crown, 
and  purchasers  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
funds  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  aid  of 
which  the  exhibition  was  held. 


Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registers  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  Papal  Letters. 
Vol.  X.  1447-55.  Prepared  by  J.  A.  Twenilow. 
(Stationery  Office.) 

NICHOLAS  V.  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Popes,  and  during  his  reign  there  occurred 
the  event  which  is  commonly  taken  to  mark  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  beginning  of 
Modern  Europe.  It  is  singular  how  little  trace 
of  his  individuality  comes  out  in  these  letters  on 
English  affairs,  while  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  is  mentioned  110  more  than  twice — 
and  that  only  in  connexion  with  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  heavily  burdened  with  debt 
on  account  of  wars  with  the  infidel,  and  intended 
to  profit  by  the  Pope's  extension  of  his  Jubilee 
Indulgence. 

The  chief  contents  of  this  Calendar  are  the  usual 
dispensations  in  regard  to  marriages  within 
forbidden  degrees,  and  legitimacy,  mandates 
regulating  the  temporal  affairs  of  religious  houses 
and  churches,  and  indults  of  the  several  usual 
kinds.  There  are,  however — though  perhaps 
more  sparse  and  minute  than  in  some  of  the 
Calendars — interesting  bits  of  detail  to  be  found 
in  the  more  ordinary  documents,  and  there  are  a  few 
documents  of  great  independent  interest.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  induit  to  Henry  VI.,  enabling 
him  to  translate  relics  of  the  saints  to  Eton  College, 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  the  confirmation 
of  Henry's  grant  of  the  property  of  alien  priories 
to  Eton  College  ;  the  erection  of  a  university  in 
Glasgow  upon  the  petition  of  King  James  ;  and 
a  register  of  the  letters  addressed  by  the  Pope  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  urging  them  to  the 
defence  of  John,  King  of  Cyprus,  against  the 
Turks.  Of  great  interest,  also,  is  a  letter  to 
Vincent  dementis,  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  England, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  prioress  of  Redlingfield, 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  ordering  that 
these  religious  shall  be  permitted  to  say  the 
canonical  hours  according  to  the  Sarum  Use, 
they  having  the  requisite  books  according  to  that 
Use,  whereas  those  which  they  have  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Order  are  irreparably  broken  with 
age,  and  others  not  possible  to  be  procure:!. 

As  examples  of  interesting  detail  we  may  cite 
a  dispensation  to  Margaret  Meryk,  an  Augustinian 
nun,  to  be  elected  prioress  notwithstanding  she 
lacks  from  her  birth  the  first  joints  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  her  left  hand  ;  several  striking 
examples  of  the  practice  of  conferring  benefices 
on  children  ;  a  mandate  as  to  a  quarrel  between 
two  priests  for  the  possession  of  a  deanery,  in 
which  Queen  Margaret  had  been  taken  as  arbi- 
trator ;  a  note  concerning  one  Thomas  Franke,  n 
physician,  and  believed  to  be  a  Greek,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  a  church  ;  and  the  mandate 
to  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Leighlin  concerning 
the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  a  Cistercian  monastery 
in  the  Ossory  diocese  at  the  hands  of  Ormonde 
and  his  followers.  In  general,  the  documents 
connected  with  Ireland  contain  rather  numerous 
particulars  of  violence. 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  'NOTES  AND 
QUERIES.' 

WE  have  already  attempted  to  convey  to 
our  readers  some  part  of  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness — even  the  enthusiastic 
kindness — with  which  they  have  met  our 
recent  appeal  to  them.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  told  that  our  little  paper,  even  in  days 
like  this,  remains  so  welcome  and  of  actual 
use,  and  pleasanter  still  to  think  of  it  as 
affording  to  some  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  it  a  measure,  however  slight  and  tem- 
porary, of  relief  from  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  heavy  anxieties. 

We  should  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  our  bow  of  sincere  acknowledgment 
to  the  numerous  editors  who  have  inserted 
in  their  columns  friendly  expressions  of 
regret  upon  hearing  what  blows  the  war  has 


dealt  us,  mingled  with  encouraging  assurances 
to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  deserve  extinc- 
tion. We  do  ourselves  heartily  share  the 
opinion  that  the  paper  is  worth  carrying 
through  the  war,  and  feel  that  we  may 
say  so  unabashed,  since  *  N.  &  Q.'  is,  in 
a  sense  and  to  an  extent  almost  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  work  of  its  readers  and  corre  - 
spondents. 

Our  present  position  is  this  :  The  sale  has 
not,  during  the  last  eight  weeks,  dropped 
further ;  rather,  it  has  slightly  improved. 
We  are  still,  then,  justified  in  taking  200Z.  as 
the  yearly  deficit  to  be  made  up.  Fourteen 
of  our  contributors  have  most  generously 
promised  us  sums  varying  from  5s.  to  10Z. 
as  donations  towards  expenses  ;  seventeen 
have  subscribed  or  promised  to  subscribe 
for  another  copy  ;  and  through  the  energy  cf 
several  of  our  friends  we  have  acquired 
fifteen  new  subscribers.  Advertisements  to 
the  value  of  29Z.  8s.  for  the  half-year  have 
already  been  guaranteed  to  us  ;  and  help  to 
the  extent  of  10Z.  10s.  has  been  given  us  by 
the  purchase  of  back  volumes  and  numbers . 
The  total  amount  reached  by  all  this  is  102L, 
of  which  62/.  represents  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us, 
prominent  among  which  is  that  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  paper  to  §d. — a  step  which  one 
of  our  correspondents  is  very  emphatic  in 
warning  us  by  no  means  to  take,  and  to 
which  we  are  not  ourselves  much  inclined, 
though  we  are  confident  that  the  extra  2d. 
would  be  paid  willingly  enough  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  by  those  who  are  already 
interested  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

Other  proposals — and  upon  these  we  would 
invite  the  opinion  oi  any  correspondents  who 
could  take  part  in  them — are  the  formation 
of  a  Guarantee  Fund  and  the  raising  of  a 
Shilling  Fund. 

Considering  the  immense  demands  of  the 
present  time — there  is  no  need  here  to  ex- 
patiate upon  those — this  is  not,  we  think, 
a  bad  beginning  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  in  a  state  of  hope  rather  than  of  security, 
and  that  our  case  is  still  such  as  to  make 
us  welcome  any  attention  and  energy  our 
friends  may  be  at  liberty  to  give  us.  We 
shall  make  a  further  report  of  our  progress 
in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
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KNOPWOOD'S    DIARY. 

EVERY  student  of  the  early  history  of  New 
South  Wales  is  familiar  with  the  name  of 
"  Old  Bobby "  Knopwood,  the  "  really 
kind-hearted  "  but  easy-going  first  chaplain 
"  to  the  settlement  or  settlements  "  of  that 
colony.  He  received  his  appointment  from 
the  Home  Government  on  14  Jan.,  1803,  and 
sailed  in  "  H.M.S.  Calcutta,  olim  Worley 
Castle,"  from  Spithead  on  Sunday,  24  April, 
landing  in  Port  Phillip  Harbour,  N.S.W.,  on 
Sunday,  9  October.  During  the  voyage  out 
he  kept  "  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  "  of 
his  ship  or  "a  log,"  which,  with  other 
records,  was  published  by  the  Victorian 
government  in  1879,  under  the  title  '  His- 
torical Records  of  Port  Phillip  :  the  First 
Annals  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,'  edited  by 
John  J.  Shillinglaw. 

Unfortunately  in  that  publication  there  is 
a  small  "  hiatus  valde  deflendus,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  author  of  the  '  Ingoldsby 
Legends,'  a  portion  of  one  of  the  leaves 
having  been  cut  away,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  entry  on  3  Oct.,  1804,  stops  short 
in  the  middle  of  the  menu  for  that  date,  and 
the  whole  of  the  entries  for  7,  8  and  9  October 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  for  the  6th  are 
missing.  While  rummaging  among  the  old 
books  of  a  friend,  I  have  come  across  what 
appears  to  me  the  original  MS.  of  the  Diary, 
with  the  help  of  which  I  am  now  able  to 
fill  up  the  gaps.  The  present  owner  of  the 
MS.  is  the  namesake  and  probably  a  relation, 
if  not  a  descendant,  of  another  member  of 
the  civil  establishment  sent  out  to  Port 
Phillip  on  that  occasion  to  found  a  penal 
settlement  there,  who  travelled  as  a  passenger 
on  the  Ocean,  a  transport  boat  which  ac- 
companied the  Calcutta  and  carried  the 
balance  of  the  same  shipment  of  convicts. 

The  missing  portions  of  the  '  Journal '  are 
as  under  : — 

3.  October,  1804  [continued  after  "  "Roast  pig  "]. 
Stewed  wild  duck. 
Kangarroo  Pye. 
Plumb  Pudding. 
Vegetables. 

,  Wine  Sauce. 

Gravy. 
Rice  boiled. 
Stewed  Mushrooms. 
Sallet. 

Bread  Sauce. 

The  entries  for  4  and  5  October  are 
printed  in  full  in  Shillinglaw' s  edition.  We 
have  next  the  following  entries  : — 


"  6  October,  A.M.  at  7  Groves  came  to  me  & 
ve  went  16  miles  down  the  river.  We  caught 
ome  very  fine  flat  Fish  and  sent  Salmon  [my 
man]  with  the  Dogs  after  Kangarroo.  At  5  P.M. 
e  returned.  Salmon  went  to  the  Island  £ 
vas  confined  by  order  of  the  Governor  ;  in  the 
ve  I  released  him.  At  6  some  words  arose  between, 
he  Lt.  Governor  and  Lt.  Lord  [of  the  Royal 
/larines]  respecting  Powers  [a  convict],  and 
\>wers  came  forward  &  the  Lt.  Governor 
I ef ended  him  &  pushed  Lt.  Lord  back.  Mr. 
jprd  said  to  the  Governor  that  if  it  was  not  for 
is  situation  which  he  held  &  the  2  epaulettes 
e  would  knock  him  down  and  kick  him  for 
ailing.  Lt.  Lord  likewise  mentioned  to  him  that 
he  Govr.  kept  Powers  a  pimp  for  him.  The 
A.  Govr.  said  to  Mr.  Lord  :  '  Sir,  you  may  one 
ay  see  me  in  a  plain  coat.'  Lt.  Lord  replied  : 
Sir,  I  believe  you  will  stay  here  [in  Sullivan's 
ove]  too  long.'  The  Govr.  on  their  parting 
aid  'this  insult  I  shall  never  forget.'  Lt.  Lord 
eplied  :  '  Then  I  hope  you  will  always  keep  it  in 
memory.' 

"  7  October.  A.M.  The  weather  very  unsettled 
Divine  Service  could  not  be  performed.  At  12  I 
to  the  Hospital  and  read  prayers  to  them 
all.  At  2  P.M.  I  went  to  see  my  ground.  £  past 
we  had  a  very  fine  shower  of  rain  which  continued 
some  time.  My  little  brown  Hen  came  off  with 

young  Chickens  which  I  brought  from  Port 
Philip. 

October.  A.M.  The  day  very  fine.  This 
day  twelve  months  we  arrived  at  Port  Philip  in 
H.M.  Ship  Calcutta.  [According  to  the  log  on 
:he  9th.]  At  5  P.M.  we  had  a  very  severe  tempest, 
:he  lightning  &  thunder  very  awful  &  very  heavy 
showers  of  rain. 

"  9  October.  A.M.  at  10  1  went  into  my  boat  & 
went  up  the  river  beyond  Risdon.  At  5  landed 
at  Millers  farm  and  walked  into  the  camp.  My 
man  Salmon  returned  home  with  a  very  large 
Emu,  weight  61  Ibs.  and  a  very  fat  bird." 

As   regards   the   dates    of   the 


it 


entries, 

should  be  explained  that  Knopwood  con- 
tinued his  '  Journal '  after  landing  in  Port 
Phillip,  and  even  after  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  settlement  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,, 
right  to  the  end  of  the  year  1804,  when  the 
entries  abruptly  stop  although  there  were 
plenty  more  blank  pages  left  in  the  volume 
before  me,  it  being  only  half  full. 

According  to  the  editor  of  the  government 
publication  his  text  was  printed  from  a 
transcript  made  from  the  copy  of  the  Diary 
once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  V.  W.  Hookey, 
solicitor  of  Hobart  Town,  a  family  con- 
nexion of  one  of  the  diarist's  executors. 
The  transcript  was  made,  annotated  and 
presented  to  the  government  of  Victoria  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Calder,  formerly  Surveyor-General 
of  Tasmania. 

To  understand  the  words  which  arose 
between  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Lord  it  should  be  explained  that 
Mrs.  Powers  was  often  one  of  the  Governor's 
party  on  official  and  unofficial  occasions  and 
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we  have  the  following  eloquent  entry  in  the 
chaplain's  Diary  : — 

"  1.  October  1804. — In  Camp  Sullivan's  Cove. 
The  Articles  of  War  were  read  by  Capt.  Lieut. 
Sladdeii  acting  as  adjutant.  After  the  parade  a 
court  martial  was  held  by  order  of  Lieut.  Govr. 
Col.  Collins  of  the  Royal  Marines  upon  a  private 
[blank]  Woolley.  At  5  P.M.  the  military  assem- 
bled at  the  parade  and  marched  off  to  the  place  of 
punishment.  [Blank]  Woolley  was  sentenced  to 
receive  200  lashes  for  drinking  with  a  convict 
named  [blank]  Plunket.  Each  of  which  men 
received  one  100  each.  N.B.  The  Lieut.  Govr. 
<fc  Lt.  Col.  of  the  Royal  Marines  the  same  morn 
lasted  with  a  convict  &  his  wife  by  the 
name  of  Matthew  Powers. — She  always  lives  at 
the  Col.'8  table." 

The  name  of  Lieutenant  Lord  does  not 
occur  again  the  Diary  after  the  angry  scene 
with  the  Governor,  but  evidently  his  breach 
of  discipline  was  not  followed  by  serious 
consequences  as,  according  to  James  Bon- 
wick's  '  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Port 
Phillip  '  (Melbourne,  1856),  when  the 
Governor  died  at  Hobart  Town  in  March, 
1810,  he  was  followed  in  the  government  of 
the  Colony  by  Lieutenant  Edw^arcl  Lord  of 
the  Royal  Marines. 

With  the  help  of  the  MS.  before  me  I  am 
able  also  to  solve  a  mystery  of  "  figures  " 
which  puzzled  the  annotator  and  editor  of 
the  government  publication. 

On  9  June,  1803,  we  find  the  following 
entry  on  the  outward  voyage  : — 

"  At  i  past  11  we  crossed  the  equinoctial  line 
or  Equator. 

"  L.  observed  35." 

"  L."  in  this  case  evidently  stands  for 
"  Longitude  "  and  not  "  Lat."  as  printed  in 
the  official  publication.  L.  L.  K. 


A    WKBSTER-MASSINGER    PLAY. 

'  THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  THE  INN.' 

(See  ante,  p.  134.) 

ACT  III.  so.  i. 

WITH  this  scene  we  return  to  the  Host, 
Hostess,  and  Biancha.  All  the  first  part  of 
the  scene  (with  the  exception  of  a  single 
speech  from  Biancha)  is  in  prose,  and  is 
clearly  Webster's.  With  the  entry  of 
Forobosco  and  the  Clown  the  prose  changes 
to  \vrse,  and  here  the  quarrel  between  these 
two  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  scene  in 
'  Tin-  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  immediately  follow- 
ing the  murder  of  the  Duchess,  where  Duke 
Ferdinand  quarrels  with  Bosola  :  — 

I-'ur<>bosco.  ....I    discharge    thee 

From   my  s.-rvi<-c  :    .svr  ine  no  more  henceforth. 

Cti.irn.   Discharge     me!     Is     that     my     year's 


I'll  not  be  so  answer'd. 


Foro.  Not,  Camel  ?  Sirrah,  /  a m  liberal  to  thee  f 
Thou  hast  thy  life,  be  gone. 

Compare  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  IV.  ii.  : — • 

Bosola.  I  challenge 

The  reward  due  to  my  service. 
Ferd.  I'll  tell  thee 

What  I'll  give  thee. 

Bosola.  Do. 

Ferd.  I'll  give  thee  a  pardon 
For  this  murder. 

Bosola.  Ha  ! 

Ferd.  Yes,  and  'tis 
The  largest  bounty  I  can  study  to  do  thee. 

Never  look  upon  me  more. 

IV.    ii.    (ii.    249).. 

After  a  dance,  in  which  a  tailor,  a  dancery 
a  m.ule-driver,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  clerk — 
all  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Biancha — take 
part,  Cesario  enters,  and  Forobosco  and  the 
dancers  depart.  Then  follows  an  interview 
— in  verse — between  Cesario  and  Biancha. 
Here  we  may  note  : — 

Cesario.  Cans't  thou  love  ? 

Biancha.  Love  !     Is  there  such  a  word  in  any 

language 
That  carries  honest  sense  ? 

With  which  we  may  compare  Ferdinand's 
speech  in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  III.  ii. 
(which  is,  by  the  way,  almost  a  literal  tran- 
script of  another  passage  from  Gynecia's 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  Book  II.  of  the 
'  Arcadia  ')  : — 

Virtue,  where  art  thou  hid  ?    what  hideous  thing 
Is  it  that  doth  eclipse  thee  ? 
Or  is  it  true  that  thou  art  but  a  bare  name 
And  no  essential  thing  ? 

(Hazlitt,  ii.  208.) 

ACT  III.  so.  ii. 

That  this  is  substantially  Massinger's  is 
clear,  not  only  from,  the  style  of  the  verse,  but 
from  the  presence  of  several  of  Massinger's 
characteristic  self -repetitions.  Mr.  Boyle 
attributes  it  entirely  to  Massinger,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  slight  but  significant  sugges- 
tions of  Webster's  hand.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  the  words  used  by  Mariana  when  asked 
by  the  Duke  to  "  deliver  her  aggrievances  "  : 

Though  divided 

I  stand  between  the  laws  of  truth  and  modesty, 
Yet  let  my  griefs  have  vent .... 

. . .  .the  burthen 

Of  my  charg'd  soul  must  be  laid  down  before  you  ; 
Wherein,  if  strict  opinion  cancel  shame, 
My  frailty  is  my  plea. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  "  if  strict 
opinion  counsel  shame,"  Deighton's  con- 
jectural emendation,  is  the  correct  reading 
here.  Deighton  (who  did  not,  of  course, 
suspect  Webster's  hand  in  this  play)  sup- 
ports his  conjecture  by  comparing  'Leonora's 
words  iii  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  IV.  ii. 
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(iii.  90),  "  where  precisely  the  same  incident 
occurs,"  and  Leonora,  when  asked  why  she 
,so  late  reveals  the  truth,  answers  : — 

Because,  my  lord,  I  loath'd  that  such  a  sin 
Should  lie  smother'd  with  me  in  my  grave  ;  my 

penitence, 

Though  to  my  shame,  prefers  the  revealing  of  it 
'Bove  worldly  reputation. 

Note  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
in  which  Mariana  unfolds  her  story  of  Ce- 
sario's  base  origin  : — 

Duke.  Produce  your  witness. 
Mariana.  The  faulconer's  wife  his  mother, 
.And  such  women  as  waited  then  upon  me. 

And  compare  in  the  corresponding  situation, 
during  the  hearing  of  Leonora's  suit  in  '  The 
Devil's  Law  Case,'  IV.  ii.  (iii.  93)  :— 

Crispiano.  . .  .  .what  proof  is  there 

More  than  the  affirmation  of  the  mother 
Of  this  corporal  dealing  ? 

Contilupo.    The      deposition      of     a      waiting- 
woman 

That  serv'd  her  the  same  time, 
where  the  terse,  direct  reply  to  the  judge's 
question    seems    to    point    to    identity    of 
authorship. 

There  is  yet  another  trace  of  Webster  in 
'the  closing  words  of  the  scene  : — 

Mariana.  If  all  fail  I  will  learn  thee  to  conquer 
Adversity  with  sufferance. 

Mentivole.  You  resolve  nobly. 

These  sententious  remarks,  with  the  accom- 
-panying  admiring  comment  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  Webster's  dialogue.  One  is 
conscious  of  the  author's  pride  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  fine  sentiment,  and  his  desire 
to  impress  it  upon  his  audience.  Compare, 
..for  instance  : — 

Ferdinand what    do    you    think    of    good 

horsemanship  ? 
Antonio.  Nobly,  my  lord  :  as  out  of  the  Grecian 

horse   issued 

Many  famous  princes,  so  out  of  brave  horseman- 
ship 
Arise  the  first  sparks  of  growing  resolution,  that 

raise 
The  mind  to  noble  action. 

Ferdinand.  You  have  bespoke  it  worthily. 

'  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  I.  ii.  (ii.  163). 
Ercole.  I  will  leave  you  to  the  freedom  of  your 

own  soul, 

May  it  move  whither  heaven  and  you  please  ! 
Jolenta.  Now  you  express  yourself  most  nobly. 
'  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  I.  ii.  (iii.  20). 
Ercole.  I  do  look  on  my  action  with  a  thought 

of  terror, 
To  do  ill  and  dwell  in't  is  unmanly. 

Capuchin.  You  are  divinely  inform'd,  sir. 

Ibid.,  II.  iv.  (iii.  50). 


Enfield. 


H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WORDS    IN  BISHOP   DOUGLAS'S 
'ENEADOS,'   1513. 

THANKS  to  Sir  James  Murray's  kind 
guidance,  I  have  perused  this  work  in 
Small's  edition  of  1874,  keeping  the  first 
printed  edition,  1553,  by  my  side,  as  also 
the  original  Latin  text.  The  bracketed 
dates  represent  citations  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  instances  my 
own  are  merely  stopgaps ;  but  in  some 
cases  I  have  come  across  a  word  not  already 
noticed,  and  in  some  others  I  am  able  to 
give  an  earlier  date  than  that  already  given. 
The  few  citations  from  Book  XIII.  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Douglas,  warned, 
as  he  feigns,  in  a  dream,  translated  the 
supplement  written  by  Mapheus  Vegius. 

Acceptable  (1386,  1447,  then  1535). — "  Lo,  the 
accept abill  day  for  euermor." — Book  xiii.  181. 

According  =  accordingly  (a.  1495,  1523). — 
"  Bereyng  wyth  funeral  fyre  and  flambis  accord- 
ing."— xiii.  179. 

Adorn  =  adoTe  (1470,  '80,  then  1581).— "  The 
haly  sterne  adornit  he  rycht  thair  "  (Lat.,  Sanctum 
sidus  adorat). — ii.  109. 

Adversary,  sb.  (1330  to  1420;  then  1541).— 
"  He  is  thy  fa  and  aduersar  principall." — xi.  Pro- 
logue, 4.  • 

Agile  (c.  1577,  '81,  &c.) — "The  agil  Latyn 
pepill  wyth  hym  was  "  (Lat.,  Celeresque  Latini). — 
xi.  56. 

Ale,  disguised  as  ill. — "  Some  langis  for  the 
liffyr  ill  to  lik  of  ane  quart  "  [A  quart  of  the  liefer 
ale]. — viii.  Prologue,  147. 

Amidicard,  see  depart,  v. — "  Tysiphone  Walkys 
wod  wroth  amydwart  the  melle." — x.  339. 

Any,  of  (with  superlative). — "  He  is  thy 
ancyent  ennemy,  werst  of  ane." — xi.  Prologue.  4. 

.41=  that,  rel.  pron.  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1879). — 
"  Scurrilite  is  bot  for  doggis  at  barkis." — ix.  Pro- 
logue, 205. 

J./=otit. — "  Now  lasch  thai  at  wyth  bludy 
swerdis  brycht." — xii.  133. 

J.£=what. — "And  at  I  say  imprentis  in  zour 
thocht."— viii.  182, 

Ax-tree  =  axle-tree  (1230  to  1483,  then  1566).— 
"  The  quhirland  quheill  and  spedy  swyft  extre." 
—xii.  122. 

#ad  =  badly  (1611,  1681).— "The  namis  of 
peple  or  citeis  bene  so  bad  Put  by  this  Caxtoun, 
that,"  &c.— i.  Prologue,  10. 

Ballen,  adj. — "  A  ballen  pa  vis  coueris  tfcair  left 
sydis  "  (Lat.,  Lffivas  cetra  tegit).  The  editor  says, 
"made  of  whalebone."  But  is  this  likely?  I 
would  suggest  "ballen  "=  balled  or  rounded. 
The  "cetra  "  was  a  short  shield. — vii.  134. 

Ballinger. — A  vessel  of  some  kind.  "Ane  raid 
vnsickir  for  schip  or  ballingaire  "  (Lat.,  Statiomale 
fida  carinis.  Ed.  1553  reads  "ballingere  "). — ii.  68. 

Bar,  sb.— A  barrier  (1325,  1388,  then  1667).— 
"Bot  we  debait  suld  this  barres  within." — xii. 
161.  (Lat.,  Cominus.  The  editor,  taking  '  this" 
as  sing.,  says,  "  enclosed  space,"  but  I  prefer 
"this  "=  these.) 

Bawburd,  on,  around. — "  And  tume  the  cours 
on  bawburd,  a  wele  far  away"  (Lat.,  Longos  et 
circum  flectere  cursus). — iii.  145. 
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Beckon,  sb.  (a.  1718,  &c.). — "  A  bekin  wyth  his 
hand  to  thaxne  mayd  he." — xii.  146. 

Bedew,  v.  (1374,  1491,  then  1578,  &c.)—  "The 

flude  of  Allya beddeis  their  land 

The  feildis Quhilk  ar  beddeit  with  the  river 

Sarnus." — vii.  133,  135. 

BeJth,  sb.  (What  is  this  ?  The  Lat.  does  not 
help):— 

In  hir  bowkit  bysme,  that  hellis  belth, 
The  large  fluddis  suppis  thrise  in  ane  swelth. 

iii.  145. 

Benevolent  (1502,  '9,  then  1667).  — "  Ze  Manes 
...  .Be  ze  benevolent  quhen  that  I  cum  thair." — 
xii.  143. 

Best,  one's  (a.  1530,  1585,  &c.).— "  I  sal  do  my 
best." — ix.  230. 

Big  (14  and  15  c.,then  1552,  &c.).— "Stern Tibris 
regnit,  a  man  byg  of  banis  "  (Lat.,  Immani  corpore). 
— viii.  174. 

Bisning,  p.p.  hissing. — "  The  bisning  beist, 
the  serpent  of  Lerna  "  (Lat.,  Bellua  Lerna3  Horren- 
dum  stridens). — vi.  27. 

Bite  Ihe  earth  (1718,  1771).— "Thai Deit   in 

thair  faderis  sicht,  bitand  the  end." — i.  27. 

Blitheness  (1374,  then  1578).— 

1.  Inordinat  Blythnes  of  peruersit  mynd  "  (Lat. 
Mala  mentis  gaxidia). — vi.  27. 

1J.  •'  Baill  has  banisht  blythnes." — viii.  Pro- 
logu,-,  145. 

Bloik,  sb.  (What  is  this  ?).— "  Rolling  in  mind 
full  mony  cankarit  bloik  "  (Lat.,  Multa  movens). 
—v.  260. 

Bolr,  variant  of  bore,  a  ship's  hold. — "  The 
halt  fyre  brandis  set  on  every  boir  "  (Lat.,  Im- 
plessemque  foros  flammis. — iv.  213. 

Bois,  bos,  adj.,  hollow. — 

1.  "With    his    bois    trump    as    he    Went.... 
blawand." — vi.  20. 

2.  "  On  bcs  turrettis  and  on  touris  hie  "  (Lat., 
Cavis  turribus). — ix.  213. 

Boic-ed,  hollowed  out?  (1483,  then  1562).— "In 
bo  wit  barges  throw  the  large  streme  we  slyde  " 
(Lat.,  Cava  trabe  currimus  aquor). — iii.  130. 

Brace,  v.,  to  press  tightly.—"  Women  and 
moderis. ..  .Thair  zing  childryng  fast  to  thair 
bivistis  did  brace  "  (Lat.,  Pressere  ad  pectora 
natos). — vii.  118. 

Brae,  a  river-bank  (14  and  15  c.). — "  Endlang 
the  fluide  of  Eurot  on  the  brae  "  (Lat.,  In  Eurotae 
ripis). — i.  50. 

-  Brod,  v.,  to  goad  or  prod  (15  c.,  then  1566). — 
"  [We]  broddis  the  oxin  wyth  speris." — ix.  256. 

Bront,  burnt. — "Ane  cove.... By  the  Ciclopes 
fornais  worn  or  bront "  (Lat.,  Cyclopum  exesa 
c;i  minis). — viii.  180. 

lii'itluf,  adj.,  brute  (1450,  1535,  &c.).— "  Wery 
<>f  wii-k  b;iyth  byrd  and  brutell  beist." — viii.  161. 

/{ni-ilmni. — This  Avord  in  Douglas  seems  to 
mr;m  specifically  a  cestus. — "  He. . .  .Twa  kempis 

burdoun.s   brocht The   prince Twa   evinlie 

burdounswalit  "  (Lat.,  Immani  pondere  cestus 

Cestua  paler  extulit  sequos).— v.  247,  249.  See 
also  viii.  165,  "His  wechty  burdoun,  or  his 
knorry  mays  "  (Lat.,  Rapit  arma  manus  nodisque 
gravatum  Robur.).  But  in  x.  304  it  is  a  club. 

Gyas That    wyth    his    burdoun    doun    haill 

n  ait  is  dang  "  (Lat.,  Cissea  durum,  Immanemque 
Gyan,  sternentes  agmina  clava). 

Hot.  withoul.— "Xocht  but  the  myelitis  of 
goddia  and  pnrviance"  (Lat.,  Haud  sine  numine 
divum). — v.  liiMi.  Tlie  expletive  phrase  "but 
lea,  without  lies,  is  frequent. 


By  and  by,  immediately  (1407,  then  1526). — 
".The  command  of  the  goddis,  by  and  by,  he 
execute." — iv.  199. 

By  cost,  cost,  pret. — "  Na  lytill  thyng....Hes 
hym  bycost  the  frendschip  of  Enee." — x.  317. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Morniugton  Crescent,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXPERIMENTING  MEDICALLY  ON  THE 
SOLDIER. — The  present  war  is  by  no  means 
the  first  in  which  medical  experiments  have 
been  tried  on  soldiers.  A  curious  (yet 
typical)  case  occurred  in  1760—62,  when; 
Edward  Hogben  went  to  our  army  in 
Germany  to  try  the  effect  of  a  specific  for 
the  "  flux."  Hogben  was  abroad  with  the 
troops  from  October,  1760,  to  April,  1762. 
He  had  to  stand  the  expense  of  his  medicine, 
his  horse  (which  died),  and  a  nurse  for  his 
patients  at  Warburg.  All  he  seems  to  have 
got  was  3s.  a  day  "  for  something  more  than- 
five  months  in  Bremen."  Accordingly,  he 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  War  Office  asking  for 
recompense,  and  it  was  backed  up  by  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  Granby,  8  June,  1764,  to 
the  Hon.  "Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  created 
Lord  Mendip,  who  was  then  War  Secretary- 
Lord  Granby 's  letter,  which  may  be  of  use- 
to  future  historians  of  the  R.A.M.C.,  i» 
preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
(W.  O.  1  :  987)  :— 

"  The  bearer  of  this  Edwd.  Hogben  came  to  the 
Army  in  Germany,  as  he  informed  me,  by  the 
directions  of  Lord  Barrington  [War  Secretary],, 
to  try  a  medicine  which  he  was  possess'd  of,  & 
which  he  said  was  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
Flux.  The  medicine  was  tried  several  times  under 
his  own  inspection  in  the  hospitals,  but  not 
(according  to  the  reports  of  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons)  with  that  success  which  was  expected, 
from  it.  However,  Mr.  Hogben,  I  believe, 
never  received  any  other  gratuity  than  what  he 
mentions  in  his  memorial,  <v,  I  believe,  he  wag 
at  considerable  expenses.  Therefore,  1  cou'd  not 
help  complying  with  his  entreaties  to  let  his  case 
be  laid  before  you,  as  the  fatigues  &  expence  he  wa* 
at  in  order  to  be  of  service,  though  unsuccessful,, 
may  meritt  some  recompence." 

J.    M.    BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

THE  PATIENTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  SON- 
IN-LAW. —  In  1657  John  Sherley,  at  the 
"  Golden  Pelican,"  in  Little  Britain,  was 
selling  a  work,  now  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
entitled  '  Select  Observations  on  English 
Bodies,'  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish, by  James  Cooke,  Practitioner  in  Physick 
and  Chirurgery. 

Its  original  author  was  no  other  than  "  Mr. 
John  Hall,  Physician,  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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in  Warwickshire,"  who,  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  had  a  practice  "  among  most  eminent 
Persons  in  the  County  where  he  lived." 

In  his  work  he  refers  to  many  of  his 
patients  by  name,  and  records  the  wonderful 
cures  which  he  effected.  The  following 
may  be  of  interest  to  local  historians,  and 
the  fact  that  their  ages  are  stated  gives  them 
a  value  to  the  genealogist : — 

The  Countess  of  Northampton,  aged  44,  6  March, 

1622. 

William,  Earl  of  Northampton,  4  April,  1622. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Stratford  upon  Avon. 
Mr.  Wilson,  minister,  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  aged 

Mrs.  Beets  of  Ludlow,  aged  50. 

A  servant  of  Mr.  Nash,  lying  at  "  The  Bear  "  in 

Stratford  upon  Avon,  aged  28. 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ludlow,  aged  50. 
Mrs.  Chandler  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  aged  38. 
Christian  Bass  of  Southam,  co.  Warwick. 
Mrs.    Wincol,     the    Countess    of    Northampton's 

chambermaid,  aged  48. 
Mrs.  Hanberry. 

John  Ernes  of  Alcester,  aged  15. 
Mrs.  Anne  Gibs,  aged  19. 
Frances  Bey  land  of  Quenton. 
Mr.  Hunt  of  Stock-green,  aged  46. 
Mr.  Dison. 

Mary  Heath  of  Libington,  aged  34. 
Mr.  Lain  of  Auson,  aged  49. 
Mrs.  Halt  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  my  wife. 
Mary  Wilson,  aged  22. 
Mrs.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Drayton,  an  excellent  poet. 
Goody  wife  Bets,  aged  40. 
Mrs.  Boughton. 
Mr.  Bandulph,  aged  35. 

Mr.  Chandler  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  aged  36. 
Mr.  Fortes  cue,  aged  20. 
Mrs.  Nash,  aged  62. 
Mr.  Kempson,  aged  60. 
Mrs.  Garner  of  S'.iipson,  aged  22. 
Browne,  a  Romish  priest. 
Capt.  Basset,  aged  50. 
A  child  of  Mr.   Walker's  of  Ilmington,  minister, 

aged  six  months. 

TSHzabeth  Hall,  my  onely  daughter. 
Mrs.  Sands. 
Mr.  Queeny. 

John  Chidkin  of  Southarn,  aged  50. 
Mr.  Winter,  aged  40. 
Mrs.  Fortes  cue,  aged  12. 
Mrs.  Throgmprton,  aged  35. 
Austin,  a  maid. 

Elizabeth  Kenton  of  Huntington,  aged  50. 
Simons  of  Knowle,  aged  40. 
•Cooper  Marit  of  Pebworth,  aged  48. 
Mr.  Wagstaff  of  Warwick,  aged  46. 
Mrs.  Symons  of  white  lady  Aston. 
Julian  West,  53. 
Mrs.  Sheldon  of  Bel-end,  55 
Mr.  Parker,  aged  24. 
A  son  of  a  citizen  of  Ulnae,  aged  14. 
Edward  Rawlins,  aged  2. 
Goodwife  Palmer  of  Alcester. 
Mrs.  Barnes  of  Totton. 
Talbot,  first  born  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 

aged  1. 

PERCY  D.  MUNDY. 


OLD  AGE  AT  SIXTY- Two. — The  following 
is  from  '  The  Annual  Register  '  Chronicle  for 
May,  1830,  p.  79  :— 

"  Coveiit  Garden  Theatre. — Mr.  Fawcett,  the 
comedian,  took  his  leave  of  the  stage.  The 
tragedy  of  '  The  Gamester  '  was  followed  by  the 
play  of  '  Charles  the  Second,'  in  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  sustained  his  old  character  of  Captain 
Copp.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  comedy,  Mr. 
Fawcett  delivered  the  following  address  : — '  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — The  moment  has  arrived  when 
it  requires  me  to  have  strong  nerves  not  to  run 
into  one  of  two  extremes.  Should  I  now  affect 
apathy,  it  would  be  in  bad  taste  ;  and  did  I  give 
way  to  maudlin  sensibility,  it  would  be  ridiculous. 
Partial  friends  have  asked  me  why  I  quit  the 
stage  ?  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  sixty-two 
reasons,  and  every  one  a  year  long.  Were  I  to 
say  (at  my  time  of  life,  and  with  my  infirmities) 
I  am  sorry  to  leave  this  arduous  calling,  I  should 
not  speak  the  truth,  but  if  I  were  to  say  I  did  not 
feel  a  pang  at  parting  from  you,  I  should  tell  a 

lie,   an  odious  d d   lie.     I   have   held   up   my 

hand  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  many  a  day. 
My  trial  has  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  this  brings 
it  to  a  close.'  " 

John  Fawcett  died  13  March,   1837. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

WAR  AND  THE  POETS. — Is  it  not  a  curious 
thing  that  we  have  no  good  rime  for 
war,  if  we  except  or  and  for,  which  are  not 
often  useful  as  such,  and  corps,  which  is  only 
naturalized  ?  In  the  '  War  Poems '  re- 
printed by  The  Times,  9  Aug.,  1915,  all  the 
writers  avoid  the  essay  to  find  a  partner  for 
it,  excepting  the  ever-daring  Mr.  Kipling, 
who  links  it  up  to  are.  I  believe  that  he 
and  Mr.  De  la  Mara  are  the  only  two  in 
sixteen  singers  of  the  present  strife  who  use 
the  word  at  all. 

May  I  add  that  one  may  be  thankful  for 
the  absence  of  mean,  unholy  hatred  in  these 
'  War  Poems  '  of  The  Times  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


PBINCE  Louis  NAPOLEON  AND  FLYING. 
MACHINES. — The  following  incident  is  nar- 
rated by  Count  Orsi,  and  shows  that  so 
early  as  the  year  1830  some  distinguished 
Frenchman,  in  conjunction  with  Prince 
Napoleon,  was  engaged  in  the  invention  ot 
a  flying  machine  of  the  type  of  that  now 
in  general  use.  The  Count  was  about  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Prince  one  day, 
and  whilst  waiting  a  few  moments  for  the 
Prince  to  complete  the  examination  of  a 
map  which  was  spread  out  on  the  carpeted 
floor  of  the  reception  room,  he  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  room,  and  among  a  variety  of 
books,  drawings,  and  arms  he  saw  a  model 
of  an  "  aerostat."  To  this  was  fitted 
some  mechanism,  the  object  of  which  was 
evidently  to  revolve  two  Archimedian 
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screws  fixed  in  the  two  sides  of  the  car  with  : 
a  view  to  propel    it.      The    apparatus  was  | 
very   ingeniously    got    up,    the   idea   being 
quite  original. 

"  As  I  was  admiring  it  [he  says]  the  Piince  got 
up,  and  coming  to  where  I  stood  he  said  :  '  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  '  1  replied  :  '  1  find  the 
application  of  the  screw  quite  a  novelty,  and  as 
far  as  1  can  judge  most  efficient  for  propelling  it 
if  rapidly  revolved.  1  object,  however,  to  the 
form  of  the  "  aerostat  "  being  round.'  '  I  agree 
with  you,'  said  the  Prince  ;  '  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  what  are  called  balloons  of  whatever 
shapo  will  ultimately  be  done  away  with,  When  a 
motive  power  light  and  cheap  is  discovered  that 
will  make  a  man  in  the  air  to  be  assimilated  to 
a  bird  and  not  to  a  fish.'  " 

M.  N. 

"  YOU  MAY  FOOL  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ALL 

THE  TIME." — I  am  not  able  to  add  anythng 
to  the  more  recent  statements  about  this 
saying  in  '  N.  &  Q. ,'  but  has  it  been  noted 
that  La  Rochefoucauld  has  the  best  part  of 
it  ?  "  On  peut  etre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre," 
he  says,  "  mais  non  pas  plus  fin  que  tous 
les  autres  "  ('Reflexions  morales,'  394). 

Perhaps  it  was  some  one  who  hit  on  the 
rather  happy  translation  of  "  You  can  fool " 
for  "  On  peut  etre  plus  fin  "  who  also  had 
the  enterprise  to  extend  the  saying  to  its 
American  limits.  PEREGRINUS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  FIFTH  PARLIAMENT. 
— Can  any  one  tell  me  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's fifth  Parliament,  summoned  to  meet 
at  Westminster  23  Nov.,  1584,  was  dis- 
solved ?  According  to  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes  it  was  dissolved  on  14  Sept.,  1586, 
but  the  official  return  gives  the  date  as 
1585.  Which  is  the  correct  date  ? 

ARTHUR,  IRWIN  DASENT. 

The  Dutch  House,  Hampton-on-Thames. 

MARIA  RIDDELL'S  ESSAY  ON  BURNS. — 
An  essay  on  Robert  Burns  by  Maria  Riddell 
appeared  in  The  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal 
shortly  after  the  poet's  death.  The  essay 
is  dated  7  Aug.,  1  796,  and  has  been  quoted, 
besides  elsewhere,  in  Dr.  James  Currie's 
'  The  Works  of  Robert  Burns,'  vol  i. 
pp.  257-64  (eighth  edition,  1820). 

I  am  anxious  to  see  an  original  cop y  of 
The  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  containing 
this  essay.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be 
able  to  tell  me  whsre  I  may  satisfy  my 


curiosity,  I  should  be  m  uch  obliged.  I  have 
consulted  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries,  but  without  success. 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 
40,  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 

REYNOLDS  OF  AYLESFORD,  1632. — The 
Reynolds  Family  Association  is  greatly 
interested  in  tracing  the  English  antecedents 
of  one  Robert  Reynolds,  supposed  to  have 
emigrated  from  Aylesford,  co.  Kent, 
England,  in  1632,  with  his  wife  Sarah,  son 
Nathaniel,  and  four  daughters,  to  Boston, 
U.S.A.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  and  was  the 
father  of  an  eminent  line  of  New  Englanders. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  name  who  are  interested  in 
genealogy  ?  A  coat  of  arms  which  has  come 
through  this  patriarch  is  described  :  Azure, 
three  foxes  statant  or.  Crest,  a  fox  statant 
or,  &c. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  some  of  the  facts 
of  this  Robert's  life  (1580  ?  to  1659)  through 
old  records  which  may  be  available  in 
Aylesford  or  elsewhere  :  as  parish  and  town 
records,  probate  records,  &c.  There  is 
another  suggestion,  less  well  substantiated, 
that  this  emigrant  in  1632  came  from 
Suffolk,  perhaps  Little  Belsteade,  or  Dedham, 
or  Ipswich.  MARION  H.  REYNOLDS,  A.B. 

14,  Hollis  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

COLHOUN. — There  were  two  boys  of  the 
name  of  Colhoun  at  Eton  about  1787,  one 
of  them  dying  of  a  fever  there.  Their 
father  was  William  Colhoun  of  Wretham, 
Norfolk,  a  M.P.  for  Bedford  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  1784,  1790,  and  1796.  I  should 
be  glad  of  any  further  information  about  the 
tather,  and  also  to  discover  the  Christian 
names  of  his  sons.  R.  A.  A.-L. 

WILLIAM  CLAY,  MERCHANT. — In  '  Re- 
cords of  my  Life  '  John  Taylor  mentions 
William  Clay  as  "  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
merchant."  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  can  throw  light  upon  the  identity  of 
this  person.  I  can  find  only  one  individual 
of  this  name,  who  died  in  Guildf ord  Street, 
Russell  Square,  on  15  Aug.,  1820. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

JOHN  BOAG  (1775-1863)  was  the  compiler 
of  the  '  Imperial  Lexicon.'  This  work, 
which  he  undertook  after  entering  his 
70th  year,  had  an  enormous  sale  ('  D.N.B.'). 
He  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  One 
of  the  sons  was  Sir  Robert  Boag,  Mayor  of 
Belfast.  What  were  the  names  of  the 
daughters  ?  Whom  did  they  marry  ? 

T.  C.  M. 
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'  SPIRITUAL  SONGS,'  1685. — This  book  was 
published  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  was 
printed  by  the  heir  of  Andrew  Anderson. 
Some  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
authorship,  though  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  book  was  written  by 
Patrick  Simson,  minister  at  Renfrew.  The 
Dedication  contains  an  "  Acrostick,"  the 
solution  of  which  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  problem  : — 

More  aged  Christian,  who  has  sailed  thorow 
Many  a  Sea  of  Trouble,  and  art  now 
Arrived  near  the  Port ;  this  gift  allow. 

Perswade  thyself  to  sing. 
Likewise,  Thou  hast  lanched  forth,  yet  art 
Amidst  the  Waves  far  off  from  land';  take  heart, 
Conceive  good  hopes  :  Thy  Pilot  acts  His  part : 

Sing  praises  to  Thy  King. 

Can  any  one  suggest  the  key  ? 

W.  J.  C. 

DEDICATION  OF  LADY  CHAPEL. — A  question 
has  arisen  as  to  whether,  when  the  main 
church  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  a  side-chapel  thereto  can  be  dedicated 
to  "  Our  Lady."  Have  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents investigated  this  matter,  or  have 
they  lists  of  pre  -  Reformation  dedications 
which  would  be  conclusive  ? 

GEO.  W.  WAINE. 

ILLUSTRATORS  OF  GOLDSMITH. — I  possess 
an  edition  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Works — 
bearing  no  date  of  issue,  but  probably  of  the 
fifties  or  sixties — edited  by  John  Francis 
Waller,  LL.D.,  printed  by  Cassell,  Fetter 
&  Galpin.  The  title-page  does  not  mention 
who  were  the  illustrators.  Could  any 
reader  supply  information  as  to  who  they 
were  ?  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — j- 
should  be  glad  to  learn  further  particulars  of 
the  following:  (1)  Thomas  Thornton,  who 
graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1627  from 
Trin.  Coll.,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow. 
(2)  Peter  Tibal,  who  graduated  B.A.  at 
Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.  1744'.  (3)  Thomas 
Tellesley,  who  matriculated  at  Cambridge 
from  Trin.  Coll.  1640.  (4)  Henry  Tilly, 
M.A.  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  who  became  Rector 
of  Rushbury,  Salop,  1690-91.  (5)  Cooke 
Tollett,  son  of  George  Tollett  of  Betley  Hall, 
Staffs,  sometime  Accountant-General  for 
Ireland,  who  was  admitted  a  Fellow  Com- 
moner of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  in  January, 
1720/21.  (6)  Timothy  Topping,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Topping,  Rector  of  Chilton 
Foliat,  Wilts,  who  graduated  M.A.  at 
Cambridge  from  Trin.  Coll.  1719. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


AUTHOR  WANTED. — The  following  lines 
are  twice  cited  in  a  work  entitled  '  Seership  r 
—one  of  P.  B.  Randolph's. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced 
at  the  very  outset  of  that  work  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  they  are  not  by  Ran- 
dolph ;  in  spite  of  this,  however,  they  do 
not  appear  within  inverted  commas,  nor  is 
the  author's  name  ascribed.  Whose  are 
they  ?— 

JXb  curtain  hides  from  view  the  spheres  elysian, 
Save  these  poor  shells  of  half  transparent  dust, 

While  all  that  blinds  the  spiritual  vision 
Is  pride  and  hate  and  lust. 

C.   CROSS. 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUB. — The  location? 
and  other  details  are  inquired  for  of  tha 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  which  Thackeray  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting,  and  where  he  used  to 
smoke  a  "  churchwarden "  pipe.  It  is 
believed  that  the  premises  had  no  side 
windows — being  lighted  only  from  the  top,, 
and  that  they  were  somewhere  in  the  Port- 
man  Square  district.  J.  LAND  FEAR  LUCAS. 

WEST  -  COUNTRY  QUERIES.  —  I.  In  the 
ancient  little  town  of  Stratton,  near  Buder 
there  is  a  small  group  of  old  houses,  ap- 
proached under  an  archway,  called  Gibraltar 
Square.  Whence  is  this  name  derived  ? 

2.  What    is    the    origin    of    the    name    of 
Crooklets,  a  portion  of  Bude  ? 

3.  A  grandfather  clock  at    Eideford  bears 
the  name  of  John  Oatway,  Torrington,  but 
without  date.     What  was  the  period  of  this- 
maker  ?  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

"  COCK  "=  TASSEL. — Has  any  reader  ever 
heard  of  the  tassel  on  a  sporran  being  called 
a  "  cock  "  ?  Private  soldiers,  I  believe,  use 
the  term.  Is  it  only  slang  ? 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

CAPT.  JAMES  KING. — Can  any  reader  give 
me  any  particulars  of  Capt.  James  King, 
whose  portrait,  by  J.  Webber,  was  engraved 
by  F.  Bartolozzi  in  1784  ?  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

TRANSLATION  OF  VERLAINE  WANTED. — 
Can  any  one  quote  a  good  translation  of  the 
little  poem  of  Verlaine's,  *  Le  ciel  au-dessus 
le  toit,  Si  bleu,  si  calme  '  ?  Some  years  ago 
a  prize  was  offered  by  one  of  our  literary 
papers — The  Academy,  maybe — for  the  best 
rendering  that  correspondents  could  pro- 
duce. Some  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
may  have  a  copy  of  the  winning  version. 

ST.  S  WITHIN. 


! 
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HEIMSKROL. — I    have    two    good    Dutch 
pictures  :    one  a  skating  scene,  and  the  othe 
a  farmhouse  scene.     They  are  said  to  be  tn 
Heimskrol.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  some 
thing  of  the  artist.  H.  N.  E. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  DEATH. — 

1.  He  who  is  near  to  Death,  but  turns  about, 
Shuffles  a  while  to  make  his  Pillow  easy, 
Then  slips  into  his  Shrowd,  and  rests  for  ever. 

Lee. 

2.  Death  is  not  dreadful  to  a  Mind  resolv'd, 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  born. 

Groans,  and  Convulsions,  and  discolour'd Faces 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  Blacks  and  Obsequies 
Make  Death  a  dreadful  thing :  The  Pomp  o: 

Death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  Death  it  self. — Lee. 

3.  "  But  a  wise  Man  (as  an  excellent  Author  said' 
in  the  greatest  Enjoyment  of  Life,  looks  on  Death 
with  an  even  Countenance  ;  for  as  it  is  the  End  ol 
his  Pleasure,  so  it  is  the  Period  of  his  Misfor 
tunes." 

Where  can  I  find  the  above  quotations  ? 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  the  information 
Who     was     the     "  excellent     Author ' 
quoted  ?  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

PLOWDEN  OF  LASHAM,  HANTS. — Edmund 
Plowden  of  Plowden,  Salop,  the  famous 
Elizabethan  serjeant-at-law,  died  6  Feb., 

1584,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  his 
eldest  son,  who  died  unmarried  in  1586, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Francis, 
who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Fermor,  and  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Fermor, 
Knt.,  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  by  whom 
he  had  twelve  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Francis,  succeeded  to  the  Shropshire  estates 
in  1652.  Another  son,  Thomas,  became  a 
Jesuit.  Another  son,  Edmund — styled  in  hie 
will  (20  July,  1655)  Sir  Edmund  Plowden, 
Lord  Earl  Palatine,  Governor  and  Captain- 
General  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion  in 
America — married  Mabel,  daughter  of  Peter 
Marriner  of  Hampshire.  He  owned  property 
at  Wanstead  and  at  Lasham,  both  in 
Hampshire.  He  was  in  constant  litigation 
with  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  whom  he 
disinherited,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Thomas  (see  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  vol.  xiv., 
pedigree  opposite  p.  342,  and  Hamilton, 

Chronicle  of  St.  Monica's,  Louvain,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  224-5).  Whom  did  this  Thomas 
Plowden  marry,  and  when  did  he  die  ? 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James, 
who  in  1692  was  residing  at  Ewhurst,  Hamp- 
shire, and  had  a  Catholic  priest  named 
Freeman  residing  with  him  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc., 
vol.  ix.  p.  107).  He  sold  the  Lasham 
property  in  1705  ('  Victoria  History  of 
Hants,'  vol.  iv.  p.  83).  His  descendants, 


who  became  Protestants,  were  living  at 
Ewhurst  Park,  Hampshire,  till  about  half  a 
century  ago.  Did  James  Plowden  himself 
become  a  Protestant  ?  And  if  so,  when  ? 
There  were  no  recusant  Plowdens  in  Hamp- 
shire in  1715  ('Cosin's  List  of  Catholics, 
Non- Jurors,'  &c.,  London,  1862). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 

(11  S.  x.  209,  290,  335  ;   xi.  447  ;   xii.  10,  50, 
70,  121,  143.) 

3.  The  Sewers'  Commission  Records. 

MB.  HUBBARD  quotes  and  comments  upon 
these  records  as  set  out  by  MRS.  STOPES 
at  11  S.  xi.  447,  but  without  introduc- 
ing any  new  information.  His  strong 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  conclusions, 
with  which  I  have  already  dealt  enables  him 
to  find  the  confirmation  in  these  quotations 
which  he  desires,  but  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  Personally,  I  should  like 
to  have  much  more  detailed  contemporary 
topographical  information,  such  as  might 
be  obtained  from  a  manorial  map,  before  I 
would  speak  upon  them  with  the  assurance 
that  is  MR.  HUBBARD' s.  There  is,  however, 
one  of  the  presentments  of  the  Commission 
to  which  I  may  refer  specifically.  It  is 
dated  1605.  MR.  HUBBARD 's  quotation  and 
comment  are  as  follows  : — 

"'The  owners  of  the  Playhouse  called  the  Globe 

n  Maid  Lane  shall,  before  the  20th  Aprill  next, 

pull  up,  and  take  clene  out  of  the  sewar,  the  props 

or  posts  which  stand   under  their  Bridge  on  the 

north  side  of  Mayd  Lane.' 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  conclusive.  A 
nuisance  was  being  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
owners  of  the  Globe  had  put  their  props  or  posts 
n  the  sewer  on  the  north  side." 

I  quite  agree  that  the  nuisance  had  been 
created,  but  how  this  shows  that  the  Globe 
was  on  the  north  side  of  Maid  Lane  I  cannot 
divine.  To  me  it  says  that,  in  order  to 
sonduct  their  patrons  from  Bankside  to  the 
Playhouse  on  Brand's  land,  which  lay 
Between  the  Bishop's  Park  on  the  south  and 
Maid  Lane  on  the  north,  the  owners  of  the 
>lobe  had  erected  a  bridge  over  the  ditches 
ind  quagmire  of  Maid  Lane.  This  bridge 
ed  from  an  alley  joining  the  riverside  with 
Vlaid  Lane,  and  opened  out  upon  the  short 
lorth-and-south  arm  of  Globe  Alley,  at  the 
nd  of  which  lay  the  Playhouse. 

The  presentment  of  the  Sewers'  Com- 
nission  is,  of  course,  confirmatory  of  the 
outhern  attribution  of  the  Globe  site. 
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4.  Contemporary  Maps  and  Views. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  reply  MR.  HUB- 
BARD  returns  again  to  the  maps  and  views 
of  the  Stuart  times,  and  discusses  them 
generally  and  specifically.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  seem  to  be  getting  a  long  way 
from  a  reply  to  MRS.  STOPES'S  note.  In- 
deed, MR.  HUBBARD'S  remarks  are  rather  by 
way  of  criticism  of  my  paper  in  the  Surrey 
Archaeological  Collections  than  of  the  matter 
dealt  with  by  that  lady. 

To  do  justice  to  such  a  topic  as  maps  and 
views  far  more  space  is  necessary  than  is 
available  in  a  mere  reply.  To  be  of  value, 
the  topic  must  be  dealt  with  substantively, 
and  then  by  reference  to  reproductions  of 
the  maps  themselves. 

What  the  markings  mean  is  one  thing  ; 
whether  they  tell  the  truth  is  another.  MR. 
HUBBARD  attempts  to  extract  from  them 
far  more  than  works  of  the  character  under 
discussion  contain.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  he  accepts  them  at  their  face- 
value.  ?  Frankly,  I  do  not.  They  are  but 
"  bird's-eye  views,"  and  bear  all  the  imper- 
fections inseparable  from  such  a  method 
of  exposition.  They  require  to  be  inter- 
preted. Lines  upon  which  interpretation 
may  proceed  I  have  set  out  in  The  South- 
Eastern  Naturalist  for  1910,  pp.  38-51. 
The  maps — I  may  call  them  maps  for  short — 
are  replete  with  conventionalism.  The  pro- 
blem is  to  distinguish  conventional  from 
faithful  representation.  The  pictures  in 
little  in  these  picturesque  panoramas,  which 
MR.  HUBBARD  accepts  literally  and  upon 
which  he  bases  his  conclusions,  are  for  the 
most  part  conventional.  Unless  they  can 
be  substantiated  by  extraneous  evidence, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  approximations 
only,  and  judgment  upon  their  fidelity  should 
be  left  in  abeyance.  MR.  HUBBARD  pro- 
ceeds, moreover,  as  though  the  maps  of 
Bankside  were  consistent  in  their  detail ; 
indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  except 
where  one  map  is  "  lifted  "  from  a  pre- 
decessor. As  between  maps  of  independent 
origin,  their  representations  are  so  divergent 
as^to  render  difficult  the  production  of  even 
a  "  combination  "  map  which  can  be  regarded 
as  truthful.  I  have  given  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  them  for  many  years,  and  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  canons 
of  interpretation  of  which  I  am  possessed. 
To  me  the  maps  are  "  suspect,"  and  before 
acceptance  require  verification  in  their 
particulars. 

As  regards  the  plea  that  the  maps  which 
bear  the  words  "  The  Globe  "  support  the 


contention  for  a  hypothetical  Globe  Alley, 
and  for  a  northerly  position  of  the  "  Park  " 
and  Playhouse — I  think  the  maps  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  Visscher  map  I  havo 
already  discussed  when  treating  of  the  first 
part  of  MR.  HUBBARD'S  reply.  In  the 
Hollar  panorama  of  1647  there  is  nothing  but 
conventional  expression  in  the  area  west  of 
Winchester  House.  There  appear  in  this 
conventional  sketches  of  a  playhouse  and  of 
a  bear-garden,  neither  being  of  the  shape 
it  probably  presented.  For  topographical 
exactitude  Hollar  is  valueless.  As  regards 
the  Merian  of  1638,  this  alone  shows  the 
Globe,  the  Rose  Playhouse,  and  the  bear- 
garden in  existence  contemporaneously  as 
we  know  them  to  have  been.  In  Merian 
the  Globe  is  shown  south  of  the  Rose  and 
south  of  the  bear-garden.  In  contemporary 
and  later  copies  of  Merian  a  lane  —  Maid 
Lane — is  interposed  between  the  Rose  and 
the  bear-garden  on  the  north,  and  the  Globe 
on  the  south.  Maid  Lane  was  evidently  inter- 
posed by  those  who  knew  the  district  at  the 
time,  and  perceived  the  deficiency  in  the  map. 

As  regards  Boisseau's  view,  MR.  HUBBARD 
actually  cites  this  degraded  derivative  of  a 
well-known  type^  to  assist  him,  although,  as 
he  says,  Wren's  cathedral  is  substituted  for 
old  St.  Paul's.  St.  Paul's  was  burnt  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  Wren's  cathedral 
erected  at  a  much  later  date.  Yet  this  map 
is  cited  as  evidence  of  topographical  detail 
prior  to  1644,  when  the  Globe  was  demolished. 
MR.  HUBBARD  does  not  quote  another 
degraded  derivative  of  a  derivative  issued 
by  Porter,  c.  1660,  which  has  equal  evidential 
value,  and  which  shows  a  diminutive  picture 
of  a  theatre,  the  Globe,  on  the  south  of  Maid 
Lane  (Surrey  Arch.  Coll,  xxiii.  192). 

I  have,  however,  said  enough  concerning 
these  maps.  We  know  that  for  their  inter- 
pretation extraneous  evidence  is  indispen- 
sable ;  but  it  is  this  extraneous  evidence 
which  is  in  dispute.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  lend  no  countenance  to  a  hypo- 
thetical Globe  Alley,  to  a  park  other  than 
the  Bishop's  Park,  or  to  a  Globe  other  than 
at  the  south  of  Maid  Lane.  If  they  prove 
anj^thing  at  all,  it  is  that  the  site  accorded 
by  tradition  to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane  is 
correct. 

5.  The  Alleged  Site  at  Nos.  6  and  7,  Bankside. 

'  Here  MR.  HUBBARD  makes  a  plunge  which 
I  can  only  regard  as  desperate  : — 

"To-day,  the  site  of  the  Globe  is  covered  by 
warehouses,  known  as  6  and  7,  Bankside.  When 
these  warehouses  were  built,  the  foundations  of 
the  theatre  were  disclosed." 
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How  were  these  foundations  known  to  be 
those  of  the  theatre  ?  The  only  clue  given 
is  this  : — 

"Many  Elizabethan  objects  of  small  interest 
were  collected  from  within  the  walls  of  the 
theatre." 

I  am  afraid  that  no  one,  unless  he  had 
already  and  finally  made  up  his  mind,  could 
regard  this  "  find  "  as  having  any  evidential 
value  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question. 

In  concluding  this  lengthy  comment  upon 
MR.  HUBBABD'S  reply,  I  desire  to  repeat  that 
I  am  not  setting  out  the  full  case  for  the 
attribution  of  the  site  to  the  south  of  Maid 
Lane  ;  I  am  not  construing  the  passage  on 
the  Coram  Rege  Roll ;  I  have  been  merely 
commenting  upon  MR.  HUBBARD'S  reply  to 
MRS.  STOPES,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  based 
my  remarks  chiefly  on  MR.  HUBBARD'S  own 
premises.  Incidentally  the  strength  of  the 
case  for  the  tradition,  unchallenged  until 
1 909,  has  become  apparent — that  the  Globe 
Playhouse  of  Shakespeare  was  built  upon 
land  to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane.  This  site 
is  within  the  boundary  of  land  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  near 
the  spot  where  a  pictorial  bronze  proclaims 
to  passers-by  the  site  "  of  the  most  celebrated 
theatre  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

WILLIAM  MARTIN. 

The  Temple,  E.G. 


MARIA  SOPHIA,  QUEEN  OF  PORTUGAL 
(US.  xii.  120). — Di.  Kamill  von  Behrs's 
'  Genealogie  der  in  Europa  Regierenden 
Furstenhauser '  (Leipzig,  1870)  gives  the 
second  wiie  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  (Peter  II.)  of 
Portugal  as  Marie  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Philip  Wilhelm  von  Pfalz.  She  was  born 
6  Aug.,  1666,  and  was  married,  by  proxy, 
2  July,  personally  11  Aug.,  1687.  She 
died  4  Aug.,  1699. 

A.  FRANCIS  STEUART. 

79,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  1687,  at  the  request  of  his  minister, 
the  Duke  of  Cadaval,  Dom  Pedro  consented 
to  marry  again,  in  order  to  have  an  heir  to 
the  throne.  He  selected  Maria  Sophia  of 
Neuburg,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

JAMES  HOOK  AND  HIS  WIVES  (US.  xii. 
119). — James  Hook  died  at  Boulogne  in 
1827.  His  first  wife,  Miss  Madden,  died 
19  Oct.,  1795.  She  was  the  author  of 
*  The  Double  Disguise.'  His  grandson  was 
the  eminent  divine  Walter  Farquhar  Hook. 
FRED.  E.  BOLT. 


WILLIAM  CONSTANT  :  DUTCH  Swiss 
GUARDS  (US.  xii.  118). — Guillaume  Anne, 
Baron  de  Constant -Rebec que  de  Villars, 
son  of  Davis  Louis  and  Louise  de  Seigneux, 
born  at  the  Hague,  24  April,  1750,  a  Swiss 
citizen.  He  took  service  in  a  Swiss  regi- 
ment in  Holland,  and  later  became  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Dutch  army.  He 
died  at  the  Hague,  11  Aug.,  1838. 

For  further  particulars  about  him  and 
his  family  see  «  Dictionnaire  biographique 
des  Genevois  et  des  Vaudois,'  Lausanne, 
1877,  vol.  i.  pp.  191-2. 

EMILE    RITTER. 

22,  River  Street,  B.C. 

One  of  the  most  likely  sources  of 
information  about  the  "  Dutch  Swiss 
Guards"  would  appear  to  be  May's  '  His- 
toire  Militaire  de  la  Suisse  et  celles 
des  Suisses  dans  les  different s  services  de 
FEurope  '  (Lausanne,  1785)  ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  book. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

ORIGIN  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  28,  76). — To  take  an  example  of  a  Latin 
motto  that  is  confessedly  not  an  exact 
quotation,  but  an  adaptation,  in  '  Part  of 
King  James's  Entertainment,  in  passing  to 
his  Coronation  '  (Ben  Jonson,  '  Works,'  1838, 
p.  528),  the  "  word  "  of  Agrypnia  or  Vigil- 
ance, "  Speculamur  in  omneis,"  is  said  ^to 
allude  to  that  of  Ovid  : — 

Ipse  procul  montis  sublime  cacumen 
Occupat,  unde  sedens  partes  speculator  in  omneis. 

;  Met.'  i.  666-7. 

And  in  the  same  piece,  p.  531,  the  "  word  " 
of  Doulosis  or  Servitude,  "  Nee  unquam 
gratior,"  is  said  to  allude  to  Claudian,  '  De 
Consul.  Stilichonis,'  iii.  114: — 

Numquam  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio. 

Such  instances  are  a  useful  warning 
against  the  belief  that  every  Latin  motto 
must  be  found  verbatim  ct  litteralim  in  the 
text  of  some  Latin  author. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  10). — The  philosopher  is  Berkeley.  In 
his  paper  in  The  Guardian,  No.  70,  beginning 
"  As  I  was  the  other  day  taking  a  solitary 
walk  in  St.  Paul's,"  he  compares  a  fly  upon 
one  of  the  pillars,  to  which  "  nothing  could 
appear  but  small  inequalities  in  the  surface 
of  the  hewn  stone,"  to  a  Free-thinker.  John 
Nichols  in  his  note  on  the  passage  points  out 
that  this  is  probably  the  origin  of  Thomson's 
critic-fly,  '  Summer,'  321  sqq. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
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JOHN  WHITFIELD,  GENT.  (11  S.  xii.  120). 
— Hasted,  '  History  of  Kent,'  vol.  xi. 
p.  Ill  :— 

"  John  Whitfield,  gent.,  who  died  in  1691,  was 
son  ot  Henry  and  Anne,  and  grandson  of  John 
and  Catharine  Whitfield  ;  he  appears  by  his  will 
to  have  been  of  the  law,  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
great  opinion  of  his  profession,  which  he  debarred 
both  his  sons  from  following ....  He  married 
Rebecca,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  Jaques, 
Esq.,  of  Elmsted,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
issue,  of  whom  two  sons  lived  to  maturity,  and 
three  daughters." 

Judith  Whitfield  married  William  Love- 
lace of  Gray's  Inn,  and  had  with  others  a 
son  Francis  Lovelace,  born  1656. 

Hasted' s  rendering  of  the  will  has 
"  estritch  " — can  this  mean  a  cup  made 
from  an  ostrich  egg  ? 

RICH.  JOHN  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

BOMBAY  GENTLEMEN  OF  1792:  WIL- 
LIAMSES  or  EARLY  BOSTON,  MASS.  (11  S.  xii. 
94).— I  think  I  may  venture  to  claim  an 
English  origin  for  Marjery  Williams' s  sampler 
verse.  It  was  quite  at  home  in  the  shire  of 
the  original  Boston  in  my  young  days,  and 
ran  very  much  as  MR.  J.  G.  CUPPLES  gives 
it.  Mary  Smith  of  Blankby  would  say  or 
write  : — 

Mary  Smith  is  my  name, 

and  England  is  my  nation  ; 

Blankby  is  my  dwelling-place, 

and  Christ  is  my  salvation. 

When  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave 
and  all  my  bones  are  rotten, 

When  this  you  see  remember  me, 
lest  I  should  be  forgotten. 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  the  wording  of 
the  last  line,  but  am  sure  of  its  purport. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

BURYING  FACE  DOWNWARDS  (11  S.  xii. 
118).— Hone's  '  Year  -  Book,'  pp.  408-12, 
does  honour  to  Michael  Parker,  who  was  for 
many  years  gravedigger  at  Malton  in  York- 
shire. He  died  in  1823. 

"  As  he  became  old  he  sometimes,  under  provoca- 
tion, gave  utterance  to  rough  expressions  foreign 
to  his  kindly  disposition.  More  than  once  he 
was  heard  to  say  to  his  wanton  persecutors  that 
'  he  should  have  them  some  day,  and  he  Would 
certainly  bury  them  with  their  faces  downward.'  " 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

;:*  ROYAL  CHAPLAINS  (11  S.  xii.  119). — A 
list  of  chaplains  in  ordinary  and  others,  in 
some  year  of  George  II. 's  reign,  may  be 
found,  in  '  The  Present  State  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  I  esteem  a  very 
useful  book.  ST.  SWITHIN. 


WANSTEAD  PARK  (11  S.  xi.  121).— 
Pepys's  '  Diary  '  and  his  annotators  tell  us 
something  of  the  house  at  Wanstead,  Essex, 
and  its  owners.  One  of  these  was  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  third  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Mild- 
may,  and  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office  under 
Charles  I.  Sir  Henry  sat  as  one  of  the 
King's  judges,  although  he  did  not  sign  the 
death  warrant.  The  estate  was  confiscated 
at  the  Restoration,  and  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Brooke.  In  1667  it  was  alienated  to  Sir 
Josiah  Childe,  ancestor  of  Earl  Tylney.  It 
is  now  Lord  Mornington's  in  right  of  his 
first  wife  (Lord  Braybrooke's  note,  abridged, 
under  27  Jan.,  1661/2). 

On  Sunday,  14  May,  1665,  Pepys  took  a 
coach  after  dinner, 

"  and  to  Wanstead,  the  house  where  Sir  H.  Mild- 
may  died  [?  Sir  Humphrey :  Sir  Henry  died  at 
Antwerp],  and  now  Sir  Robert  Brookes  lives, 
having  bought  it  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  it  being, 
forfeited  to  him.  A  fine  seat,  but  an  old-fashioned 
house  ;  and  being  not  full  of  people  looks  deso- 
lately." 

On  19  April,  1667,  Pepys  has  a  talk  with 
Mrs.  Turner, 

"  among  the  rest  about  Sir  W.  Pen's  being  to 
buy  Wansted  House  of  Sir  Robert  Brookes,  but 
has  put  him  off  again ....  and  I  dare  be  hanged 
if  ever  he  could  mean  to  buy  that  great  house, 
that  knows  not  how  to  furnish  one  that  is  not 
the  tenth  part  so  big." 

(  On  the  afternoon  of  1  May,  1667,  Sir 
William  Penn  gives  our  diarist 
"  an  account  of  his  design  of  buying  Sir  Robert 
Brooke's  fine  house  at  Wansted  ;  which  I  so 
wondered  at,  and  did  give  him  reasons  against  it, 
which  he  allowed  of  :  and  told  me  that  he  did 
intend  to  pull  down  the  house  and  build  a  less, 
and  that  he  should  get  1,5007.  by  the  old  house, 
and  1  know  not  what  fooleries.  But  I  will  never 
believe  he  ever  intended  to  buy  it,  for  my  part." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's  note  is  :— 

"  Pepys's  conjecture  proved  right.  The  house 
was  not  sold  till  Sir  Robert  Brooke's  death,  when 
his  heir  alienated  it  to  Sir  Josiah  Child.  Sir 
Richard  Child  rebuilt  it  in  1715,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mornington  took  it  down  in  1823." 

The  statement  that  the  house  was  not 
sold  till  Sir  R.  Brooke's  death  seems  at 
variance  with  Lord  Braybrooke's  statement 
that  it  became  Sir  Josiah  Childe' s  in  1667, 
and  with  the  note  on  p.  xxvii  of  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  '  Particulars  of  the  Lite  of  Samuel 
Pepys,'  where  we  read  : — 

"  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Wanstead  from  1662  to  1667,  M.P.  for  Aldbprough 
1660,  1661-69.  He  retired  to  France  in  bad 
circumstances,  and  from  a  letter  among  the  Pepys 
MSS.  it  appears  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  river 
at  Lyons." 

The  house  and  park  are  memorable  for  two 
historical  associations  of  widely  differing 
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character.  The  last  maypole  in  the  Strand 
was  re-erected  in  Wanstead  Park.  Mr. 
Wheatley  in  his  note  on  Pepys,  iii.  143, 
and  "  a  compilation  respecting  '  London 
and  Middlesex,'  "  referred  to  in  Hone's 
'  Every- Day  Book  '  under  1  May,  speak  as 
though  this  was  the  same  pole  as  that  set 
up  soon  after  the  Restoration.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Knight's  *  Hist,  of  London,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  117,  quoted  in  Elwin  and  Courthope's 
Pope  on  '  Dunciad,'  book  ii.  1.  28, 

"  in  1713  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  new 
one,  which  was  accordingly  set  up  on  the  4th  of 
July. .  .  .This  was  removed  about  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  new  church,  and  presented  by  the 
parish  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  sent  it  to  the 
Rector  of  Wanstead.  That  gentleman  caused  it 
to  be  raised  in  Wanstead  Park  to  support  the 
then  largest  telescope  in  Europe." 

The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  begun 
in  1714  and  completed  in  1717. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  in  Hone's  '  Year- 
Book,'  1  May,  is  an  account  of  a  rural 
masque  or  May-game  performed  at  Wanstead 
in  honour  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  among  the 
additions  to  Sidney's  '  Arcadia.' 

The  other  association  is  of  a  darker  kind. 
It  was  at  Wanstead  in  1605  that  Laud, 
when  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  Lord 
Mount  joy,  then  Earl  o:  Devonshire,  married 
his  patron  to  the  divorced  wife  of  Lord  Rich, 
Sidney's  "  Stella,"  who  had  been  Mountjoy's 
mistress  for  many  years.  Laud's  '  Diary  ' 
shows  how  bitterly  he  regretted  having  been 
induced  to  do  his  patron  this  service.  Laud 
was  again  at  Wanstead  in  1621  after  he  had 
been  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  St. David's. 
See  Heylin,  '  Cyprianus  Anglicus  '  (1671), 
p.  80:  "  On  Sunday  the  nineteenth  of  that 
Month  [June]  he  preached  before  the  King 
at  Wansteed,  that  being  the  first  of  those 
Sermons,  which  are  now  in  Print."  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson,  in  his  '  William  Laud,'  p.  35, 
quotes  the  words  by  which  the  preacher,"  in 
the  very  chapel  where  he  had  celebrated  this 
fatal  marriage,"  did  penance  before  the 
congregation  for  his  fault  :  "So  too  many 
of  our  Priests  are  guilty  of  other  as  great 
sins  as  Sacrilege."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

This  probably  means  Wanstead  Manor, 
Rom  ford,  Essex.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Keeper 
of  the  Jewel  Office  to  King  Charles  I., 
bought  this  manor  in  1619  from  George, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  was  then  valued 
at  1,OOOZ.  a  year,  and  Sir  Henry  settled  it 
on  his  wife,  as  it  was  bought  with  her  money. 
Sir  Henry  afterwards  sat  on  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
himself  tried,  when  the  Wanstead  manor 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  and  granted  to 


James,  Duke  of  York,  who,  in  1673,  sold 
it  to  Sir  Josiah  Child.  Pepys  says  of  the 
Mildmay  house  there  :  "  A  fine  seat,  but  an 
old-fashioned  house,  and  being  not  full  of 
people  looks  flatly."  This  house  was 
pulled  down  in  1715,  and  a  very  grand  one 
built  near  the  site,  and  this  again  was 
dismantled  in  1824.  According  to  Lysons, 
old  Wanstead  House  is  introduced  in  the 
background  of  a  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  Wanstead.  A  very  small  print  of  this 
house  was  published  by  Steiit  in  1649  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  print  of  the  1715  house  by 
Barron,  published  in  1775,  when  the  house 
was  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tilney. 

H.  A.  ST.  J.  M. 

Full  particulars  of  W^anstead  and  its 
former  owners  are  given  in  vol.  i.  of 
Walford's  '  Greater  London.' 

WlKLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 

WATERLOO  (11  S.  xii.  1,  21,  71, 107).— I  offer 
two  excerpts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  transcribed  from  the  original 
MS.  now  in  the  possession  of  a  friend.  Re- 
ferring to  a  conversation  he  had  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  after  a  banquet,  "  Paris, 
24  July,  1815,"  he  writes  :— 

" '  People  ask  me  for  an  account  of  the  action/ 
he  said.  'I  tell  them  it  was  hard  pounding  on. 
both  sides,  and  we  pounded  the  hardest.' 

"  Allan  and  myself  expressed  our  gratification 
at  seeing  the  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Brussels,  and 
told  him  how  delighted  we  were  to  find  that., 
through  the  discipline  he  had  established  and  the 
good  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  English  character 
stood  so  high  that  the  name  was  a  passport  to  the 
houses  of  those  they  had  conquered.  He  said  he 
had  done  everything  he  could  to  effect  this  object- 
The  Prussians,  he  observed,  behaved  horribly  and 
had  not  lost  character,  but  their  object,  for  more  was- 
destroyed  than  taker),  and  in  such  scenes  where  in- 
discriminate pillage  and  harshness  [prevailed]  those 
who  deserved  to  suffer  often  escaped,  and  the  benefit, 
when  there  was  any,  generally  fell  to  those  who 
deserved  it  least.  '  My  doctrine  has  always  been 
the  same,'  he  said.  '  Let  us  go  to  work  systemati- 
cally. Play  light  with  individuals,  but  grind  the 
State.' " 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

MEMORIAL  TO  CAPT.  COOK  (11  S.  iii. 
165). — At  this  reference  allusion  was  made 
to  a  memorial  erected  to  Capt.  Cook  by 
Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  at  the  Vache, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles.  I  have  been  unable  up 
to  the  present  to  obtain  further  particulars 
of  this  interesting  building.  A  friend  has, 
however,  now  forwarded  me  a  photograph, 
from  which  I  find  that  it  is  erected  on  a 
pretentious  mound  or  knoll,  and  consists 
of  a  solid-looking  low  circular  arch.  The 
battlemented  structure  rises  to  nearly  double 
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the  height  of  the  arch.  Beneath  the  archway, 
or  slightly  in  the  foreground,  stands  a 
pedestal  which  evidently  contains  an  inscrip- 
tion. Would  it  be  possible  for  some  local 
reader,  to  investigate  more  closely,  witji  the 
object  of  copying  the  words  recorded  on  this 
unique  memorial  ?  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itehin»ton,  Warwickshire. 

SCOTCH  COURT  OF  SESSION  (US.  xii.  101). 
— According  to  Wood's  '  Douglas's  Peerage 
of  Scotland,'  1813,  vol.  ii.  p.  637  :— 

"  The  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton  was  assumed  by 
Charles  Boss  Fleming,  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  eldest 
.son  of  the  Rev.  James  Fleming  of  Kilkenny,  who 
voted  at  several  elections  without  challenge. 
He  was  in  1761  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  show  by  what  authority  he  took  that 
title.  (Robertson's  Proceedings,  296,  304,  311, 
399,  412.)  He  presented  to  the  king  the  humble 
petition  of  C.  R.  F.,  claiming  the  title  &  dignity 
of  Earl  of  W.,  showing  that,  in  1606,  John,  Lord 
Fleming,  obtained  by  patent  from  King  James  VI. 
the  title  &  dignity  of  Earl  of  W.,  descendible  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ;  that  the  said  dignity 
descended  lineally  in  the  male  line  to  Charles, 
Earl  of  W.,  lately  deceased,  without  issue  ;  that 
the  petitioner  being  the  nearest  heir  male  now 
existing,  descended  of  the  body  of  John,  the 
first  Earl,  he  most  humbly  apprehends  that  he  is 
entitled  to  that  dignity,  therefore  most  humbly 
prays  that  the  said  title  &  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Wigton,  &  Lord  Fleming,  may  be  declared  to 
belong  to  him  &  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
29  Jan.,  1762  ;  &  it  was  on  the  following 
25  March  ordered  by  the  House  that  C.  R.  F., 
taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wigton, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  having  no  right  to  the 
said  title,  until  he  should  have  made  out  his 
claim,  &  that  in  the  meantime  he  should  not 
be  admitted  to  vote  at  elections.  He  died  in 
London,  18  Oct.,  1769.  His  son,  Hamilton 
Fleming,  an  officer  in  the  13th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
presented  to  the  King  a  petition  praying  that  it 
might  be  declared  &  adjudged  that  the  peti- 
tioner was  entitled  to  the  title,  honour,  &  dignity 
of  Earl  of  Wigton,  Lord  Fleming  &  Cumber- 
nauld,  which  petition  was  referred,  18  April,  1776, 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  resolved,  6  Feb.,  1782, 
that  the  petitioner  had  no  right  to  the  titles, 
honours,  and  dignities  claimed  by  his  petition." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

JEVONS'S  "LOGICAL  MACHINE"  (11  S. 
xii.  121). — This  "reasoning  machine,  •  or 
logical  abacus,  adapted  to  show  the  working 
of  Boole's  logic  in  a  half  -  mechanical 
manner,"  was  in  March  and  April,  1866, 
exhibited  by  Jevons  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Societies.  It  is  described  in  his  paper  «  On 
the  Mechanical  Contrivance  of  Logical 
Inference,'  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  January,  1870,  and  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  clx.  497  sqq. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


A  SONNET  BY  WORDSWORTH  (11  S.  xii. 
100,  146).— 

To  Miss  SELLON. 

The  vestal  priestess  of  a  sisterhood 
Who  knows  no  self,  and  whom  the  selfish  scorn,  &c. 

See  William  Knight's  edition  of  '  Words- 
worth's Works,'  vol.  viii.  p.  325,  Macmillan, 
1896.  The  following  editorial  note  is  pre- 
fixed :— 

"  This  sonnet  exists  in  Wordsicorth's  hand- 
writing ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  written 
by  him  or  not.  Possibly  Mr.  Quillinan  wrote  it. 
The  place  and  the  date  of  composition — given  in 
MS. — are  '  Ambleside,  22nd  February,  1849.'  Miss 
Sellon  was  a  relation  of  the  late  Count  Cavour." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

"IT     IS     WORSE     THAN     A      CRIME,   IT    IS     A 

BLUNDER"  (11  S.  xii.  66,  123).— MR.  R. 
PIERPOINT  in  his  remarks  at  the  two  refer- 
ences given  above  has  summed  up  most  of 
what  we  can  discover  as  to  the  author  of 
this  well-known  phrase.  I  hope  my  obiter 
dictum,  ante,  p.  7,  has  not  given  him  too 
much  trouble,  but  he  knows  probably 
better  than  I  do  that  most  authors  of  dic- 
tionaries of  quotations  do  but  copy  the 
works  of  their  predecessors.  During  the 
twenty-three  years  I  have  been  working  at 
French  sayings  for  my  '  French  Idioms  and 
Proverbs,'  I  have  found  the  most  original 
and  reliable  works  to  be  E.  Fournier's 
'  L'Esprit  des  autres  '  (6th  ed.,  Paris,  1881) 
and  'L'Esprit  dans  1'histoire '  (5th  ed., 
Paris,  1883),  M.  Roger  Alexandre's  '  Musee 
de  la  Conversation'  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1902), 
and  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  King's 
'  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations  '  (3rd  ed., 
London,  1904).  These  books  go  fully  into 
the  question  of  authorship,  and  their  refer- 
ences have  been  verified.  Mr.  King's  book 
has  a  supplement  of  "  adespota,"  or  quo- 
tations, of  which  the  authorship  has  not 
been  discovered,  that  form  a  fascinating 
mine  for  the  leisured.  Among  them  is  this 
very  phrase :  "  Whether  ever  said,  and  on 
what  occasion,  remains  unknown."  M. 
Alexandre  quotes  the  dictum  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  that  MR.  PIERPOINT  translates,  and 
another  from  M.  de  Vaulabelle's  '  Histoiredes 
deux  Restaurations  '  (vol.  i.  p.  92,  1858)  : — 

"  Le  role  de  Fouch£,  dans  ce  sanglant  diame, 
pour  avoir  et£  moins  influent  peut-etre  que  celui 
de  M.  de  Talleyrand,  ne  fut  cependant  pas  moins 
actif  :  ni  Fun  ni  1'autre,  car  tons  deux  s'en  sont 
vantes,  n'a  done  pu  dire  a  Bonaparte  :  '  La  mo  it 
du  due  d'Enghien  est  plus  qu'uii  crime,  c'est 
une  faute.'  On  ne  se  defie  pas  assez  de  ces 
sentences,  toujours  faites  apres  coup,  et  que 
jettent  a  la  cr^dulite"  de  la  foule  les  charlatans 
politiques."  DE  y  PAYEN.PAYNE. 

49,  Nevern  Square,  S.W. 
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THEOLOGICAL,  DISPUTATIONS  BY  MEANS 
•OF  SIGNS  (US.  xii.  96). — The  interesting 
note  from  tar  Japan,  at  ante,  p.  96,  prompts 
me  to  cite  a  parallel  or  variant.  It  is  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  a  Spanish  Ambassador 
who,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
James  I.,  went  to  Aberdeen  University. 
The  Ambassador  believed  much  in  himself, 
in  gesture  language,  and  in  the  rumour  of 
some  teacher  who  used  it  at  Aberdeen. 
Xot  to  disappoint  the  King  or  the  Ambas- 
sador, the  Aberdonian  professors  selected 
one  Geordy,  a  local  butcher  with  one  eye, 
and  they  plied  him  with  ample  hints  to 
play  the  dumb  man.  Geordy,  in  a  gown, 
duly  met  the  expectant  Ambassador  in  a 
private  chamber.  At  length  the  Ambas- 
sador, who  went  in  with  the  wish  and  the 
will  to  believe,  came  out  a  greater  believer 
than  ever.  He  had,  as  he  told  the  pro- 
fessors, lifted  one  finger  to  signify  that 
there  was  one  God.  The  intelligent  mute 
had  replied  by  raising  two  fingers,  and  this 
•could  only  mean  that  God  ruled  over  two 
worlds,  the  material  and  spiritual.  The 
Ambassador  had  then  lifted  three  fingers, 
thereby,  of  course,  asserting  the  Trinity  ; 
and  again  came  the  appropriate  response, 
to  wit,  the  closed  fist  of  the  mute.  The 
Ambassador  was  certain  that  thus  he  had 
plainly  denoted  that  the  Trinity  was  also 
Unity.  Exit  the  satisfied  Ambassador. 
Enter  an  angry  Geordy  to  tell  howr  he  had 
been  insulted.  That  Spaniard  had  raised 
one  finger  to  say  that  Geordy  had  but  one 
eye.  But  Geordy  had  replied  with  two 
fingers,  to  mean  that  his  one  eye  was  as 
good  as  any  two.  Then  the  Spaniard  had 
raised  three  fingers,  which  could  only  mean 
that  they  had  but  three  eyes  between  them. 
So,  as  he  admitted,  Geordy  clenched  his 
fist  to  strike  the  rude  foreigner,  who, 
however,  took  himself  off  just  in  time. 

This  tale,  for  which  I  accept  no  responsi- 
bility, is  to  be  found  in  '  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Sign  Language,'  by  Garrick 
Mattery,  Washington  (1880),  p.  43  (Smith- 
sonian Institute,  Bureau  of  Ethnology), 
and  in  other  books  there  reterred  to. 

I  would  ask  leave  to  add  that,  if  we 
condescend  to  be  serious,  we  may  find 
that  gesture  -  language,  like  the  Greek 
studies  of  Browning's  professor,  is  a  topic 
which  "  branches  wide."  Its  psychological 
and  symbolical  aspects,  its  relations  to 
dance,  drama,  pictograph,  speech,  elo- 
quence, magic,  and  ritual,  its  use  amongst 
savages,  children,  and  mutes,  its  history 
from  palaeolithic  man  to  the  modern  orator, 
its  capacities  even  for  long  narrative,  its 


limitations,  and  other  relevant  matters 
would  fill  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Amongst 
many  references,  as  to  the  ancients,  see 
Quintillian,  «  Institutiones  Oratoriae,'  XI. 
iii.  65  ;  Lucietius,  v.  1028-32.  Amongst 
the  moderns,  in  addition  to  the  useful 
Mallery,  see  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor,  '  Early  History 
of  Mankind,'  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. ;  E.  J.  Payne, 
'  History  of  the  New  World  called  America,' 
ii.  (1899),  pp.  193  ff.  ;  Sir  A.  Evans  in 
"Anthropology  and  the  Classics'  (1908), 
pp.  19-24.  There  are  plentiful  allusions 
to  gesture  in  Y.  Him,  '  Origins  of  Art  ' 
(1900)  ;  E.  K.  Chambers,  '  Mediaeval  Stage  ' 
(1903)  ;  and  in  ethnological  works,  e.g., 
Ratzel,  '  History  oi  Mankind  '  (1896),  i. 
p.  36  ;  and  in  books  of  travel,  e.g..  amongst 
the  more  recent,  D.  Crawford,  '  Thinking 
Black'  (1912),  p.  86.  See  also  Hastings, 
'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,' 
vi.  (1913),  s.v.  '  Hand,'  pp.  496-8,  and 
'  Head,'  p.  540,  where  many  authorities  are 
cited.  But,  since  I  do  not  wish  to  imagine 
a  gesture  of  impatience  by  editor  or  reader, 
the  very  incomplete  bibliography  of  this 
reply  shall  here  have  an  end. 

GEOBGE  WHALE. 
Savile  Club,  Piccadilly. 

THE  PENDRELL  PENSIONS  (11  S.  xii.  99). 
— The  descent  of  some  of  the  beneficiaries 
is  shown  in  The  Pedigree  Register,  i.  77, 
notably  the  families  of  Yates,  Dyson, 
Fenwick,  Winniett,  Greenwood,  Walker, 
Hall,  Andrews,  and  Adlam,  in  a  contribution 
by  Mr.  N.  J.  Hone. 

GEORGE  SHERWOOD. 

ALEXANDRETTA  (11  S.  xii.  93). — The 
consular-agents  Charles  Usgata,  C.  D. 
Hayes,  and  possibly  others,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Aleppo  Register  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  (eighteenth  century),  now 
appearing  in  The  Pedigree  Register. 

GEORGE  SHERWOOD. 

227,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS  (US.  xii.  101, 
149). — Other  virtues  claimed  for  the  onion 
are  that  it  expels  catarrh  from  the  system ; 
stimulates  the  digestive  organs  ;  softens 
the  skin  and  clears  the  complexion  ; 
induces  sound,  refreshing  sleep  ;  promotes 
a  healthy  appetite  ;  preserves  the  teeth. 
For  these  beneficent  powers  Allium  cepa  is 
said  to  be  indebted  to  the  sulphur  it 
contains.  Another  ingredient,  phosphorus, 
makes  it  unsurpassed  as  a  bone-maker  and 
a  re  newer  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain. 
Its  tiny  globules  of  volatile  oil  are  said  to 
be  so  fine  that  they  escape  emulsification, 
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and  are  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  slaying  on  their  way 
every  evil  germ  they  encounter. 

MR.  REGINALD  JACOBS  will  find  much 
to  interest  him  in  a  long  article  on  '  Kitchen 
Lilies  '  in  Chamber s's  Journal  for  1900, 
p.  455,  from  which  I  have  culled  much  of 
the  above.  Science  Gossip  for  1874,  p.  123, 
should  also  be  consulted. 

Doctors  have  differed  widely  through 
the  ages  as  to  the  properties  of  the  onion. 
Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  and  his  followers 
sang  its  praises,  while  Plin}^  states  that, 
in  his  day,  physicians  considered  the 
vegetable  most  injurious  to  the  heart  and 
other  organs. 

I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  onion-sellers  shared  with  tobacconists 
in  being  unharmed  by  the  Great  Plague  of 
1665.  CHARLES  GILLMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

ATLANTIS  AND  LEMURIA  (11  S.xii.86, 145). 
— The  literature  of  Atlantis  is  extensive. 
That  relating  to  Lemuria  is  scanty,  but 
there  are  occasional  references  to  Lemuria 
in  some  of  the  books  relating  to  Atlantis. 

The  first  naturalist  who  attempted  a 
solution  of  the  Atlantis  problem  was  Franz 
Unger  (born  1800,  died  1870),  Professor  ot 
Botany  at  Gratz.  linger 's  treatise  is 
called  «  Versunkene  Insel.'  Heer,  the  Swiss 
naturalist,  elaborated  Unger's  theories, 
which  were  afterwards  dealt  with  by 
A.  R.  Wallace  in  '  Island  Life.'  In 
.November,  1902,  Mr.  R.  F.  Scharff  wrote 
a  valuable  paper  for  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  is  printed  in  their  Pro- 
ceedings for  1902-4  (vol.  xxiv.).  It  is 
called  w  Some  Remarks  on  the  Atlantis 
Problem.'  A  good  list  of  scientific  authori- 
ties is  appended  to  the  article.  In  addition 
to  whatever  is  referred  to  in  this  paper 
there  have  been  several  articles  in  Nature, 
especially  in  vols.  xv.  and  xxvii.  At  the 
first  reference  will  be  found  *a  paper  upon 
Atlantis  with  reference  to  the  "  Challenger  " 
soundings,  and  in  vol.  xxvii.  there  is  an 
article  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  Another 
scientist,  St.  George  Mivart,  contributed 
to  vol.  Ixv.  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  a 
paper  upon  '  Atlantis.' 

The  study  of  the  subject  was  greatly 
stimulated  in  1882  by  the  issue  by  Harpers 
(New  York)  of  Ignatius  Donnelly's  '  At- 
lantis :  the  Antediluvian  World.'  This 
book  presented  the  subject  in  a  more 
popular  form  than  hitherto,  and  raised 
questions  which  brought  forth  numerous 
books  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Arundell 


of  Wardour  published  '  The  Secret  of 
Plato's  Atlantis  '  in  1885.  This  was  the 
subject  of  a  critical  article  in  The  Dublin 
Review  for  July,  1886.  In  the  October 
issue  of  the  same  year  Lord  ArundelL 
replied  to  the  criticisms  in  a  signed  article. 
In  the  Royal  Historical  Society's  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xiii.,  Mr.  H.  Clarke  published 
*  An  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Atlan- 
tis.' This  was  afterwards  issued  separately. 
A.  F.  R.  Knoetel's  '  Atlantis  und  das 
Volk  der  Atlanten  '  was  issued  in  Leipzig 
in  1893,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Elliot,  a  theosophi- 
cal  writer,  published  in  1896  «  The  Story 
of  Atlantis.'  Rosny's  '  Atlantid©  His- 
torique'  appeared  in  1902,  and  Mr.  Cutcliffe 
Hyne  made  the  subject  of  Atlantis  the  basis 
of  his  story  '  The  Lost  Continent,'  1900. 

I  should  have  said  that  Donnelly  prints 
Plato's  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  full. 
This  should  be  compared  with  Jowett's 
Introduction  to  the  '  Timseus  '  of  Plato 
and  Thomas  Henri  Martin's  '  Etudes  sur  le 
Timee,'  1841.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56,  73,  87,  110,  130,  148).— In 
John  Aubrey's  '  Miscellanies '  (4th  ed., 
London,  1857)  I  find  at  pp.  46-7  :— 

"  The  last  battle  fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Papists,  was  in 
Glinsuly,  near  Letterkenny,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal!.  Veneras,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was 
general  of  the  Irish  army  ;  and  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment army,  Sir  Charles  Coot." 

The  Rev.  James  MacCaffrey,  S.T.L.,  of 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  writing  in; 
'  The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,'  vol.  iv.  p.  60, 
says  : — 

"  Heber  or  Emer  MacMahon  ([Bishop  of  Clcgher, 
1643-50)  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Irish  Confederates,  and  on  the  death  of  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill  was  chosen  general  of  the  Con- 
federate forces.  He  was  defeated  at  Scariffhollis,- 
near  Letterkenny,  taken  prisoner  by  Coote,  and 
beheaded  at  Enniskillen.V'H 

Probably  the  most  famous  priest-soldier 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  Ty roles  e 
patriot  Johann  Simon  Haspinger  "(b.  28 
Oct.,  1776 ;  d.  12  Jan.,  1858).  His  name 
in  religion  (he  was  a  Capuchin  friar)  was 
Joachim.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account 
of  him  in  '  The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,' 
vol.  vii.  p.  147-8. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  original  query 
was  meant  to  include  priests  who  renounced 
their  orders  or  were  excommunicated.  If 
so,  mention  should  be  made  of  Giuseppe 
Bassi,  in  religion  Ugo,  sometime  a  Barnabiter 
or  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
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Regular  Clerics  of  St.  Paul.  He  has  been 
immortalized  for  English  readers  in  Mrs. 
Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  King's  poem 
'  The  Disciples,'  the  tenth  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1888.  He  incurred  excommuni- 
cation by  taking  up  arms  with  Garibaldi 
against  the  Pope,  and  was  executed  in 
August,  1849,  at  Bologna  by  the  orders  of 
General  Gorzhowski. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

CAMBRONNE'S  REPLY  (11  S.  xii.  68). — 
The  word  "  merde  "  (Latin  merda)  is  not 
necessarily  slang,  though  as  used  by  Cam- 
bronne  it  was  slang.  Napoleon  Landais  in 
his  '  Grand  Dictionnaire,'  14e  edition,  1862, 
after  the  original  meaning  has  : — 

"  Dire  merde  a  quelqu'un,  c'est  dire  qu'on  se 
moque  de  lui  ;  et  merde,  par  exclamation,  signifie  : 
allez  vous  promener,  laissez-moi  en  paix." 

In  Alfred  Delvau's  '  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  Verte,'  nouvelle  edition  (circa  1883), 
is  the  following  : — 

"  MERDE  !  Exclamation  ^nergique  dont  Cam- 
bronne ne  s'est  servi  qu'une  fois,  le  18  juin  1815, 
ei  dont  le  peuple  se  sert  tous  les  jours." 

In  '  Histoire  de  France,'  par  Theodose 
Burette,  2e  edition,  1842,  ii.  630,  the  use  of 
the  word  at  Waterloo  is  delicately  sug- 
gested : — 

"  lei  vient  le  mot  de  Cambronne,  trivialement 
he>oique,  que  Ton  a  traduit  par  '  La  garde  meurt 
et  ne  se  rend  pas  ! ' ' 

In  '  Nouveau  Larousse  Illustre '  (circa 
1909),  $.v.  '  Cambronne  ( Pierre -Jacques - 
Etienne,  comte),'  we  read  : — 

"  C'est  alors  qu'envelopp£  de  toutes  parts  et 
somme  de  ;se  rendre,  il  aurait  lanc£  sa  reponse 
fame  use  :  '  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas,' 
conclensee  par  la  tradition  en  un  mot  e"nergique 
dans  sa  forme  peu  parlementaire,  mais  rendu 
he>oique  par  les  circonstances." 

It  appears  to  be  possible  that  the  intention 
of  the  "  mot  de  Cambronne  "  is  compara- 
tively modern,  as  in  that  sense  it  is  not 
given  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  Comique,  Saty- 
rique,'  &c.,  par  Philibert  Joseph  Le  Roux, 
either  in  the  edition  of  1718  or  that  of 
1786.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SEVENTEENTH  -  CENTURY  TRAVEL  IN 
EUROPE  (11  S.  xii.  42,  63,  81,  130).—'  The 
Travels  of  Edward  Brown,  Esq.,  formerly  a 
Merchant  in  London,'  is  the  work  of  John 
Campbell,  LL.D.  (1708-75).  It  was  first 
published  in  1739.  The  work  is  fictitious, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
*  Travels  of  Edward  Browne  '  quoted  by 
me.  The  latter  traveller  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  was  himself 
a  notable  physician  in  his  day.  His 


'  Travels  '  are,  of  course,  perfectly  genuine. 
See  '  D.N.B.'  under  '  Campbell,  John,' 
where  "  Brow7n  "  is  misprinted  "  Bevan  "  ; 
'  Catalogue  of  the  London  Library  '  ;  Halkett 
and  Laing,  '  Dictionary  of  Anonymous 
Literature,'  col.  2627.  MALCOLM  LETTS. 

MARYBONE  LANE  AND  SWALLOW  STREET 
(11  S.  xi.  210,  258,  325,  410,  497).—  When  it 
wras  proposed  in  1812  to  form  a  new  means 
of  communication  between  Pall  Mall  and 
Oxford  Street,  Nash  suggested  a  street  begin- 
ning at  Charing  Cross  and  ending  at  Port- 
land Place.  Pall  Mall  wTas  to  be  continued 
eastward  to  meet  the  Haymarket  ;  from 
Carlton  House  the  new  street  was  to  go,  at 
right  angles  with  Pall  Mall,  to  Piccadilly. 
A  circus  was  to  be  formed  at  Piccadilly, 
and  just  north  of  the  circus  was  to  be  placed 
a  square  with  a  public  building  in  the  centre. 
The  street  then  ran  from  the  western  corner 
of  the  square  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction 
to  Oxford  Street  (where  another  circus  was 
to  be  formed),  and  was  continued  north  in  a 
straight  line  to  meet  Portland  Place.  In 
April,  1813,  the  Treasury  approved  Nash's 
scheme,  subject  to  the  square  north  of 
Piccadilly  Circus  being  altered  to  a  curve, 
and  to  a  further  curve  being  introduced, 
north  of  Oxford  Circus.  A  plan  showing 
the  existing  streets  and  houses  in  1812,  with 
the  outlines  of  the  new  street  (Regent  Street) 
marked  on  it,  is  given  in  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme's  '  London,'  p.  302  (London,  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate,  1914).  This  shows  very 
clearly  the  streets  leading  from  Piccadilly 
to  Oxford  Street  prior  to  the  formation  of 
Regent  Street,  viz.  :  — 

(1)  Tichborne  Street,  starting  from  Piccadilly  a 
few  yards  west  of  the  junction  of  that  thoroughfare 
with  Haymarket,  and  running  north-west.      This 
merges  into 

(2)  Marylebqne    Street,  which   continues  north- 
west   to  the   junction   of   Glasshouse    Street  and 
Brewer  Street. 

(3)  Warwick  Street  then  runs  due  north  as  far 
as   Silver   Street;  and  a  few  yards    east    of    the 
junction, 

(4)  King  Street  begins. 

T.  F.  D. 


PORTRAIT  OF  CERVANTES 
(US.  xii.  119).—  The  portrait  of  Cervantes 
by  Juan  de  Jauregui  has  been  reproduced 
previously  to  the  reproduction  in  The 
Century  Magazine  in  the  Revue  Hispanique, 
tome  xxv.s  in  1911.  See  '  L^ii  Portrait  de 
Cervantes,  peint  par  Juan  de  Jauregui, 
decrit  par  M.  Sentenach  '  (6  pp.  with 
2  portraits).  It  is  in  the  Taylorian 
Library.  H.  KREBS. 

Oxford. 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly's  '  Memoir  of  Cer- 
vantes '  (Clarendon  Press,  1913)  contains 
a  reproduction  of  this  portrait  (I  forget 
whether  it  is  in  half-tone)  and  a  discussion 
as  to  its  .authenticity.  H.  O. 

LIEUT. -GENERAL  GEORGE  BENSON  (11  S.  xii- 
119). — Lieut.  -  General  Benson  died  3  May, 
1814,  aged  64.  ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN/ 

Grey  friars,  Leamington. 

<0  K02M02  2KHNH  (11  S.  xii.  117).— The 
Greek  motto  for  Sir  John  Shad  well's  first 
inscription  for  his  father's  monument, 
2KHNH  I1A2  'O  BIOS  KAI  HAIFNION, 
is  a  quotation  from  an  epigram  of  Palladas, 
'  Anth.  Palat.,'  x.  72  :— 

2/oyvr)  Tras  6  /3ios  Kal  Tratyvtov  r)  /za$e  Tat^Etv, 
rrjv  (nrovSrjv  jucra^ets,  ?}  <£epe  ras  68vva$. 
In    a    review    of    Eland's    '  Collections 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  '  in  the  Museum 
Criticum,  vol.  i.  pp.  262  sqq.,  will   be  found 
an  anonymous  English  version,  and  Latin 
versions    by    Grotius    and    Dr.     Johnson. 
That    by   Dr.    Johnson   leaves   the    Greek 
least  of  the  three  : — 

Vita  omnis  scena  est  ludusque  ;    aut  ludere  disce 
Seria  seponens,  aut  mala  dura  pati. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  line  in  the  proposed  inscription 
for  Thomas  Shad  well's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (o-Krjvrj  /ras  6  fiios  KOL 
Traiyviov)  is  a  quotation  from  Palladas  (see 
the  '  Palatine  Anthology,'  x.  72). 

Some  of  the  translations  seem  to  miss  the 
theatrical  allusion.  Thus  Major  Robsrt 
Guthrie  Macgregor  writes  : — 

All  life  is  a  scene  and  a  sport, 

Grave  thought  and  dull  care  lay  aside, 
Either  learn  in  its  sunshine  to  play, 

Or  bravely  its  sorrows  abide  ; 
and  the  Hon.  Lionel  Arthur  Tollemache's 
version  is  : — 

Life  is  a  pastime,  light  and  short : 

So  either  live  thy  life  in  sport, 

Nor  be  disquieted  in  vain  :  , 

Or  boast  thy  zeal  and  bear  thy  pain  ! 

The  Rev.   Robert  Bland  turned  the  lines 
thus  : — 

This  life  a  theatre  we  well  may  call, 

Where  every  actor  must  perform  with- art, 

Or  laugh  it  through,  and,  make  a  farce  of  all, 
Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  his  tragic  part. 

My  own  paraphrase  published  twenty  years 
ago  ran  : — 

Life  is  a  farce,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  ; 

So  learn  to  laugh  at  it,  and  laugh  again  ; 
Or,  if  thou  keep'st  thy  tragic  earnestness, 

Expect  to  bear  the  necessary  pain. 

JOHN  B.  WAIKE WRIGHT. 


EASTER  OFFERINGS  (II  S.  xii.  49,  108). — 
It  was  not  till  Easter,  1883,  that  offerings  to 
the  Vicar  of  Yateley  were  gathered  in  the 
church  at  the  services  on  that  day.  Pre- 
viously the  Parish  Clerk's  custom  was  to 
call  on  parishioners  with  a  little  book 
soliciting  gifts,  but  these  he  kept,  and  the 
then  Perpetual  Curate  had  them  not.  The 
little  book  still  goes  its  accustomed  round,, 
the  new  custom  notwithstanding. 

J.  P.  STILWELL, 
Churchwarden  of  Yateley,  Hants 

HERALDIC    QUERY    (11    S.    xii.    118). — 

2.  Town   of    St.    Hubert    in   Ardenne. — 

Ablaing  van  Giessenburg,  '  Nederlandsche 

Gemeentewapens,'     1862    (plate,    '  Namen 

en  Luxemburg,'  No.  10). 

4.  Erard  de  la  Marck,  Bishop  of  Liege, 
1506.— Chestret  de   Haneffe,   '  Hist,   de   la 
maison   de    la   Marck,'    1898,   pp.    147-51. 
'  Recueil    heraldique    des    bourguemestres 

de Liege'    (by    J.    G.    Loyens),    1720, 

p.     226.     Cf.     Yanden     Steen     de     Jehayr 
'  Essai  historique,'    1846,  p.   164  (plate). 

5.  Corneille  de  Berghes,  Bishop  of  Liege,. 
1538. — "  Recueil  heraldique  (op.  cit.),  p.  261. 

The  monographs  by  Mouzon  may  possibly 
give  the  data  required  as  regards  the  abbey 
of  St.  Hubert.  A.  V.  DE  P. 

THE  FRASER  HIGHLANDERS  (11  S.  viiir 
308,  354,  sub  'Highlanders  at  Quebec'). — 
I  find  a  good  deal  of  curious  inside  informa- 
tion about  this  corps  in  the  letters  of  Lord 
George  Beauclerk,  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Scotland,  to  Lord  Barrington  in  1757. 
These  letters  are  preserved  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  (W.  O.  1  :  613). 

J.  M,  BTJLLOCH. 

.ROBIN  HOOD  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (9  S.  viii. 
263  ;  10  S.  v.  468  ;  viii.  70  ;  US.  viii.  203, 
297,  313,  378;  ix.  498).— '  A  Lytell  Geste 
of  Robyn  Hood,'  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  circa  1495.  '  The  Jolly  Pinder  of 
Wakefield,  with  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and 
John.'  '  Yorkshire  Legends  and  Traditions  T 
(Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson),  Second  Series, 
1889.  '  The  Ballad-Hero,  Robin  Hood  ' 
(Rev.  Joseph  Hunter).  '  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Men  of  the  Greenwood  '  (Henry  Gilbert). 
'  The  Overthrowe  of  the  Abbyes,  a  Tale  of 
Robin  Hoode,'  Ballad  Society,  vol.  i.  No.  1, 
1868.  '  The  Book  of  Days,'  vol.  ii. 

After  their  dispersal  in  England  Robin 
Hood  and  his  followers  came  to  Ireland. 
According  to  tradition,  Little  John  shot  an 
arrow  from  the  bridge  in  Dublin  now  called 
Church  Street  Bridge  to  the  present  site  of 
St.  Michan's  Church,  a  distance  of  about 
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eleven  score  and  seven  yards.  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  Southwell  family 
that  Little  John  was  afterwards  publicly 
executed  for  robbery  on  Arbour  Hill  (Walker's 
'  Historical  Memories  of  the  Irish  Bards,' 
&c.).  J.  ABDAGH. 


on 


on  Japanese  Prints.     By  A.  Davison  Ficke. 
(Fisher  Un\vin,  5s.) 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  notable 
members  of  an  attractive  series.  The  subject  is 
one  which  lends  itself  more  satisfactorily  than  most 
to  being  dealt  with  in  an  illustrated  book.  A 
bit  of  earthenware  or  silver  or  old  furniture  — 
anything  in  fact  which  exists  in  the  round  and 
solid  —  is  difficult  to  render  in  a  photograph  ;  but 
however  deeply  inferior  to  the  original  of  a  print 
a  photograph  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  con- 
noisseur, there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  able,  if 
good  in  itself,  to  carry  over  to  the  blank  mind  a 
reasonably  good  initial  impression  of  it.  And, 
for  this  particular  purpose,  Japanese  prints  allow 
perhaps  of  as  nearly  complete  success  as  any. 
Th°  book  before  us  "is  most  lavishly  illustrated, 
ana,  having  regard  to  the  limitations  of  price,  we 
hardly  see  how  it  could  have  been  better  done. 
A  beginner  who  shall  have  mastered  and  made 
thoroughly  his  own  the  beauty  of  line  and  the 
various  subtlety  and  boldness  of  linear  composi- 
tion displayed  in  these  sixty  and  odd  photographs 
will  have  no  mean  foundation  for  further  study. 
It  is  perhaps  awkward  for  English  readers  that 
the  examples  are  all  taken  from  American 
collections,  and  that  so  little  reference  is  made 
throughout  the  book  to  what  may  be  seen  in 
England. 

The  text  consists  of  two  introductory  chapters, 
followed  by  five  chapters  on  the  five  periods  in 
the  development  of  the  art  of  the  Japanese  colour- 
print,  and  one  entitled  'The  Collector,'  giving 
useful  —  indeed  excellent  —  hints  and  details  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  prints  and  their  treatment 
and  preservation.  The  writer  is  an  enthusiast, 
both  in  this  particular  subject  and  also  as  a 
follower  of  that  recent  school  of  doctrine  and 
criticism  in  art  which  makes  what  Mr.  Clive  Bell 
has  dubbed  "  significant  form  "its  touchstone  and 
the  key  to  all  its  mysteries.  The  "  liberation  that 
only  art  can  give,"  the  "  significance  "  through 
which  it  is  given,  are  helped  greatly  by  unfamiliar- 
it  y,  by  freedom  from  banal  and  adventitious 
associations.  This  Mr.  Ficke  gladly  admits,  and 
we  think  that,  joyfully  abiding  under  this  spell 
of  strangeness,  he  a  little  tends  to  exaggerate 
'  significance  of  form  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
underrate,  on  the  other,  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  the  significance  of  orientation  —  or,  if  a 
somewhat  more  searching  metaphor  be  preferred, 
of  polarization.  But,  if  we  think  Mr.  Ficke's 
philosophy  of  art  not  fully  rounded  out,  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  defect 
impairs  this  particular  book.  On  the  contrary, 
—  and  especially  in  view  of  its  being  addressed  to 
beginners  —  its  limitations  and  its  pleasing  and 

i-  exaggeration  are  positive  advantages. 
More  doubtful  is  the  advantage  of  having  the 
discussions  t)f  the  several  Japanese  designers  and 


their  works  interspersed  with  bits  of  poetry  ? 
and  more  doubtful  still  the  advantage  of  the 
frequent  "  preciosity  "  of  the  writing,  and  of  the 
rather  over-heavy  purple  patches  of  praise,  which, 
far  from  defining  the  more  clearly  the  character- 
istic merits  of  schools  and  artists,  tend  often  to 
obliterate  their  distinctions.  Mr.  Ficke  has 
made  the  historical  facts — in  the  nature  of  things 
scanty  and  slender — still  more  inconspicuous,  by 
contrast  and  by  method  of  arrangement,  but  we^ 
observe  that  nevertheless  he  has  got  all  the 
requisite  ones  in.  He  might,  we  think,  have 
drawn  out  with  advantage  the  aesthetic  connexion 
between  these  prints  and  Japanese  calligraphy — 
particularly  in  the  pages  dealing  with  the  Primi- 
tives, and  in  those  concerned  with  pillar-prints. 
To  users  of  a  literal  alphabet — worse  still,  of  the 
type-writer — theri  will  probably  always  be,  in 
these  concise,  yet  elaborate,  pictorial  statements, 
a  secret,  a  trick  both  of  mind  and  hand,  which 
they  feel,  but  cannot  quite  capture. 

No  view  of  the  art  of  the  world  can  henceforth 
be  considered  reasonably  comprehensive  which 
leaves  put  of  count  Kiyonaga,  Sharaku,  Shunsho, 
Hiroshige,  or  Utaniaro.  To  a  great  majority  of 
cultivated  readers  in  England,  beyond  the  circle 
of  collectors  and  enthusiasts  for  Oriental  art,  these 
names,  if  known  at  all,  remain  vague  and  unsub- 
stantial. There  is  hardly  at  the  present  moment 
an  easier  medium  through  which  to  make  a  first 
acquaintance  with  them  than  the  book  before  us, 
and  we  can  promise  some  unusual  degree  of 
curious  and  ever-heightening  pleasure  to  any  one 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  poring  over  it. 


GREAT  ENGLISH  WRITERS  FROM  1830 
TO  1880. 

THE  student  and  bibliophile  who  makes  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  his  hobby  will  find  a  fair 
amount  of  interesting  material  in  the  catalogues 
we  have  before  us.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are 
the  two  writers  who  bulk  most  largely,  but  the 
other  lights  of  the  period  are  by  no  means  ill- 
represented.  We  may,  perhaps,  most  usefully 
take  the  items  we  are  able  to  mention  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  authors'  names,  and  in  this 
way  we  come  first  upon  Harrison  Ainsworth  and 
the  set  of  first  editions  of  his  novels  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  the  principal  black-and-white  artists 
of  the  period,  which  Messrs.  Maggs  are  offering 
for  1251.  Harrison  Ainsworth  seems  rather  in 
process  of  being  rediscovered,  and  accordingly 
we  notice  that  a  good  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
'  Jack  Sheppard  '  may  now  be  expected  to  fetch 
151.  15s.  Matthew  Arnold  seldom  fills  many  para- 
graphs in  these  lists,  but  we  see  that  Messrs. 
Maggs  have  several  attractive  first  editions, 
among  them  '  The  Strayed  Reveller,'  bound  by 
Zaehnsdorf,  51.  los.,  and  the  very  rare  '  Alaric  at 
Rome,'  printed  at  Rugby  in  1840 — the  year  when 
it  was  recited  as  a  piize-poem  (65Z.).  Messrs. 
Dobell  have  a  first  edition  of  '  Empedocles  on 
Etna '  in  the  original  cloth,  which  they  offer  for 
21.  10*. 

A  Blake  item  worth  noting  is  described  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Commin  of  Exeter  in  c  The  Illustra- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Job,'  the  series  of  twenty-one 
plates  in  proof  impressions  on  India  paper  (1825,. 
161.  16&.). 
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Messrs.  Maggs's  first  edition  of  '  Jane  Eyre,' 
•offered  for  321.  10s.,  constitutes  a  considerable 
^treasure  for  admirers  of  the  Brontes  ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  surpassed  in  interest  by  two  copies  of 
the  original  '  Poems  '  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell,  printed  by  Aylott  &  Jones  in  its  first  issue  :  one 
from  the  library  ot  "  Mark  Rutherford"  (o'2L  10s.), 
the  other  Charlotte  Bronte's  own  copy,  with  her 
name  written  therein  by  her  own  hand  (120Z.). 
A  specimen  of  the  microscopic  printing-hand  used 
•by  Charlotte  as  a  girl,  in  a  MS.  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
-Maggs,  and  offered  for  2QL 

The  Brownings  also  are  best  illustrated  in 
"Messrs.  Maggs's  catalogues.  This  firm  have 
acquired  a  number  of  valuable  books  from  the 
library  of  the  poets  in  Florence  as  well  as  first 
editions  and  autographs.  We  may  mention  the 
author's  copy  of  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates  '  (1051.), 
the  copy  of  '  Men  and  Women  '  given  by  the 
author  to  his  wife  (65Z.),  Mrs.  Browning's  '  Odys- 
sey '  (18Z.  18s.)  and  Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia  ' 
(121.  12s.),  and  first  editions  of  '  Dramatic  Idyls  ' 
(26L)  and  '  Dramatis  Persona?  '  (251.). 

Of  Carlyle  we  have  not  seen  a  great  deal,  but 
we  noticed  in  Mr.  Francis  Edwards's  catalogue 
a  first  edition  of  'The  French  Revolution'  (21.), 
.and  in  Messrs.  Maggs's  Carlyle's  copy  of  the  first 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  which,  interest- 
ing though  it  is,  seems  dear  enough  at  10Z.  10s. 

An  attractive  Dickens  item  is  the  complete  set 
-of  first  issues  of  the  original  editions  of  the 
Christmas  books  described  in  Mr.  Francis  Ed- 
wards's catalogue.  These  are  in  five  volumes 
bound  by  Riviere  and  offered  for  4=21.  Messrs. 
Rimell  have  a  set  of  the  novels,  all  but  two  being 
first  editions,  in  14  vols.,  to  be  had  for  24Z.  Messrs. 
Maggs  have  two  good  presentation  copies  of 
first  editions  bearing  Dickens 's  autograph  :  a 
'Pickwick'  (210Z.)  and  a  'Nicholas  Nickleby' 
(100Z.).  Still  better  is  another '  Nicholas  Nickleby  ' 
in  the  first  edition,  belonging  to  the  same  firm, 
which  has  inserted  in  it  four  of  the  original  sepia 
drawings  made  as  illustrations  by  Phiz  (150Z.). 

Messrs.  Maggs  are  the  booksellers  who  at  the 
present  moment  have  the  most  considerable 
collection  of  George  Eliot's  works,  their  most 
interesting  item  being  a  first  edition  of  '  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,'  which  has  inserted  in  it  an  auto- 
graph letter  signed  "  Marian  Lewes,"  chiding  rather 
bitterly  John  Chapman  for  carelessness  in  nearly 
betraying  the  authorship  of  the  book.  A  pleasant 
Kingsley  item  is  Messrs.  Dobell's  first  edition  of 
'  The  Water  Babies  '  in  its  original  cover  (1Z.  Is.), 
and  we  noticed  that  Messrs.  Baker  of  Birmingham 
offer  for  the  same  price  a  first  edition  of  '  The 
Heroes.'  Of  Meredith  Messrs.  Dobell  have  a  first 
edition  of  'Modern  Love,'  for  which  they  are 
asking  3Z.  3s.  ;  and  Messrs.  Maggs  have  another 
copy  of  this  and  also  an  '  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel '  (9Z.  15s.).  Of  Coventry  Patmore  we 
have  not  seen  much,  but  we  may  mention  Messrs . 
Baker's  first  edition  of  '  The  Angel  in  the  House  ' 
('The  Betrothal')  (1Z.  Is.),  and  Messrs.  Dobell's 
first  edition  of  the  'Poems'  (21.  2s.).  Rogers 
turns  up  in  Messrs.  Baker's  catalogue  and  also 
in  Messrs.  Rimell's,  the  most  interesting  volume 
described  being  in  the  former — a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  '  Italy,'  presented  as  a  prize  to  W.  E. 
Aytoun  by  the  Edinburgh  Academical  Club  for  a 
poem  on  Poland  (4Z.  10s.).  William  George's  Sons 


of  Bristol  have  a  first  edition  of  Ruskin's  '  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,'  of  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know,  the  price  being  only 

JLr.    J.O5. 

Under  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson,  we 
have  marked  several  good  things  which  want  of 
space  prevents  our  mentioning  in  detail.  We 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  draw  the  notice  of 
students  of  Thackeray  both  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  first  editions  of  his  minor  works 
described  in  current  catalogues,  and  to  Messrs. 
Maggs's  description  of  Fitzgerald's  Scrap-Book 
of  Thackeray  Material  now  in  their  possession, 
for  which  they  are  asking  1,500Z. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  item  from  Messrs. 
Sotheran's  catalogue  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  any  collector  who  aims  at  works  giving 
a  general  view  of  the  manners  of  a  period — a  set, 
namely,  of  Bentley's  ' '  Standard  Novels  and 
Romances,"  in  124  vols.  (1831-54),  to  be  had 
for  30Z. 

Our  next  article  will  be  on  Theology,  with 
especial  reference  to  works  (not  solely  to 
editions  of  these)  dating  from  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  period. 
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H.  AUSTIN  LEE.  —  Forwarded  to  MR.  PENRY 
LEWIS. 

H.  !  S.  BRANDRETH.  —  "  Victrix  causa  dels 
placuit,"  &e.  —  Lucan,  i.  128. 

A  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  acquired  a 
single  volume  (V.  Bicheno-Bottisham)of  the  first 
edition  of  the  '  D.N.B.'  from  a  parcel  of  second- 
hand books.  Any  one  having  a  set  from  which 
vol.  v.  is  alone  missing  is  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Editor,  who  will  transmit  his  letter  to  the 
correspondent  in  question. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  WAINE,  of  St.  Mary's  Schools, 
Newington  Butts,  S.E.,  writes:  —  "  Newington 
(Surrey),  including  Walworth,  Blackman  Street, 
Kent  Street,  Horsemongerland,  £c.  If  any  of 
your  contributors  have  notes,  transcripts,  plans, 
or  information  in  any  way  concerning  the  above 
parish,  which  they  would  be  willing  to  lend  for 
material  for  its  history,  the  same  would  be  grate- 
fully received." 

Miss  WAUGH.  —  "  Boche  "  has  been  a  good  deal 
and  recently  discussed  in  our  columns  (see  11  S. 
x.  367,  416,  454,  495,  and  xi.  78).  The  correct 
spelling  is  "  boche,"  and  no  connexion  with  Ger- 
man seems  to  be  made  out.  "  Boche,"  or  more 
fully  "tete  de  boche,"  is  a  slang  term  =blockhead  ; 
the  word  itself  in  the  patois  of  Marseilles  being 
used  for  a  ball.  This  is  one  suggested  origin. 
Others  prefer  to  explain  "  boche  "  as  a  contrac- 
tion for  "  Alboche."  This  latter  word  is  some 
generations  old,  and  is  explained  as  either  derived 
from  "  Allemand  "  and  "  caboche  "  (tete),  or  as 
the  product  of  the  well-known  popular  trick  of 
making  slang  by  affixing  a  given  syllable  to  words 
or  parts  of  words.  "  Allemand  "  by  this  process 
would  have  become  "  Alleboche."  The  correspon- 
dents of  our  contemporary  L'  Intermediaire  do  not 
seem,  to  have  arrived  at  anything  "  definitive  "  on 
the  subject. 
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Wanted— Folk-Speech  :  "  Plain,"  187— Napoleon's  Bequest 
•to  Cantillon — Inscription  to  be  Deciphered — Sir  Richard 
liulkeley,  Bart.,  188— Richard  Marty n  —  Weight  after 
Meals,  189  — King  of  Poland,  1719  — Payne  &  Foss  — A 
Sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  190. 

3JOTES  ON  BOOKS  :—' Calendar  of  the  Fine  Rolls, 
1337-1347'— '  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds,'  Vol.  VI.—'  The 
Compleat  Angler ' — Reviews  and  Magazines. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


SCOTT    RECORDS    AT    THE 
WAR    OFFICE. 

THE  following  documents  relate  to  the 
family  of  Thomas,  brother  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  as  his  wife's  petition  sets 
forth,  died  at  Quebec  in  1823  as  Pay- 
master of  the  70th  Regiment,  without 
having  been  able  to  secure  a  competence 
for  her  and  her  children.  The  eldest 
daughter  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death  had,  as  the  accompanying  certifi- 
cates show,  recently  married  a  Thomas 
Huxley,  and  I  should  be  interested  to 
learn  what  is  the  exact  connexion,  if  any, 
between  him  and  the  Thomas  Huxley  of 
wider  fame,  as  also  to  discover  anything 
further  concerning  the  family  of  Elizabeth 
McCulloch,  and  the  career  of  her  son 
Walter  Scott. 


Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lord  Palmer* 
ston  relating  to  pension  of  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Thomas  Scott,  Paymaster  in  70th 
Foot. 

W.O.   43/20/3270. 

[Recd  12  March,  1824.] 

MY  LORD 

While  I  feel  how  little  I  am  entitled  from 
the  very  slight  personal  knowledge  existing 
between  us  to  intrude  myself  upon  your 
Lordship,  either  in  my  own  affairs  [or]  as 
advocating  those  of  another,  I  feel  confident 
that  in  the  case  of  a  Widow  &  orphan  children 
Lord  Palmerston  will  permit  himself  to  be 
easily  accessible. 

My  brother  the  late  Thomas  Scott,  a  man 
of  very  considerable  talent  and  of  many 
accomplishments,  served  His  Majesty  for 
many  years  as  paymaster  of  the  70th  regi- 
ment, which  will  appear  from  the  petition 
of  his  widow  &  the  report  of  Colonel 
McGrigor,  commanding  the  regiment.  The 
object  of  that  petition  is  to  obtain  the  pension 
and  bounty  which  His  Majesty  confers  upon 
persons  in  Mrs  Scott's  distressed  condition, 
and  on  which,  but  for  the  support  of  her 
friends,  she  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
dependent.  The  answer  she  has  received 
refers  to  the  closing  of  the  regimental 
accompts  previous  to  the  granting  her  pension, 
and  upon  applying  at  the  War  Office  for 
further  explanation  she  has*  ....  not  to  any 
claim  against  her  late  husband  which  ad- 
mitted of  immediate  settlement,  but  to  some 
transaction  of  several  years  old  when  the 
regfc  lay  in  Ireland  previous  to  sailing 
for  Canada,  where  they  have  been  a  long 
time.  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  McGrigor 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  regiment  that 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  Government  origi- 
nates in  a  mistake,  and  I  presume  that  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  suffered  to  lie  over 
BO  long  strongly  confirm  this  belief.  At 
any  rate  I  myself  and  Mr  McCullock  of  the 
Navy  Pay  Office,  Suritees  for  my  brother 
to  Government,  are  equally  ready  &  willing 
to  make  payment  of  whatever  may  be  due, 
and  I  humbly  presume  that  as  the  state  of 
accompts  inferred  no  penal  consequences 
as  to  my  brother,  who  continued  Paymaster 
of  the  regiment  for  many  years  after  the 
supposed  claim  was  incur'd,  it  cannot  now, 
when  he  is  gone  who  probably  could  have 
completely  explained  as  cause  for  his 

widows  forfeiting  that  provision  wrhich  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  advantageous  [sic'] 


*  Some  omission  here  in  the  original. 
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held  out  to  persons  in  his  situation,  and 
unhappily  in  Mrs  Scott's  case  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  means  which  she  and 
her  family  have  to  rely  upon. 

I  am  sure  your  Lordship  would  not  over- 
look the  petition  of  a  Lady  in  M1'8  Scott's 
calamitous  situation,  and  can  only  plead 
the  natural  &  strong  interest  I  am  bound 
to  take  in  an  excellent  Woman  who  dis- 
charged a  most  difficult  and  responsible 
duty  through  life  &  in  situations  of  pain 
&  danger  during  the  late  American  War 
which  few  could  have  struggled  with  will 
plead  my  apology  for  placing  her  claim 
more  directly  under  your  Lordship's  eye. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  many  apologies 
for  this  intrusion 

My  Lord 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
Very  humble  Servant 

WAJLTEB    SCOTT. 
Abbotsford  near  Melrose 

5  March  1824. 
Right  Honble.  Lord  Palmerston  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Memorial  of    Mrs   Tho*  Scott  regarding  a 
Pension. 

W.O.    43/20/3270. 

Unto   the    Right  Honorable 

The   Secretary   at   War. 

The  Memorial  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  McCulloch 
or  Scott,  Widow  of  Thomas  Scott,  Esquire, 
late  Paymaster  of  the  70th  Regiment 
Humbly  Sheweth 

That  the  Memorialist's  husband  having 
died  at  Quebec  on  the  14th  day  of  February, 
1823,  leaving  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
all  in  minority  and  unmarried,  and  without 
having  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  any 
provision  for  their  support,  the  Memorialist 
made  the  usual  application  to  the  War  Office 
to  receive  from  His  Majesty's  Royal  Bounty 
the  pension  of  an  Officer's  Widow.  The 
regular  documents  for  authenticating  the 
Memorialist's  claim  were  transmitted  to  the 
War  Office  in  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  McG-regor  of  the  70th  Regiment, 
dated  from  Quebec  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1823;  and  the  Certificate  of  the  Memorialist's 
marriage,  which  could  only  be  procured  in 
Scotland,  was  subsequently  transmitted  by 
Alexander  McCulloch,  Esquire,  of  Dumfries, 
the  Memorialist's  Brother. 

In  answer  to  these  applications,  the 
Memorialist  was  informed,  that,  till  the 
Regimental  accounts  were  closed  and  settled 
no  pension  would  be  granted ;  and  she  has 


never  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  accounts  are  so  adjusted,  or  not.  The 
Memorialist  has  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  her  late  husband  owed  any 
balance  to  Government,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  But  even  if  he  did,  there  can  neither 
be  difficulty  nor  delay  in  making  effectual 
any  claim  which  the  Public  may  have  against 
him,  as  his  whole  intromissions  were  gua- 
ranteed by  his  brother,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Abbotsford,  Baronet,  and  by  Robert  McCul- 
loch,  Esquire,  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  London, 
the  brother  of  the  Memorialist. 

As  the  Memorialist  has  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining: when  the  Regimental  accounts  may 
be  settled,  nor  any  idea  of  the  obstacles  which 
have,  hitherto,  prevented  their  adjustment^ 
she  is  induced  to  make  this  renewed  applica- 
tion, humbly,  but  confidently  hoping  that 
the  Right  Honorable  The  Secretary  at 
War  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstances  of  her  family, the 

ample  security  held  by  Government  for  her 
late  husband's  intromissions,  and  the  hard- 
ships to  which  she  will  be  subjected,  if  she  13 
prevented  from  receiving  the  pension  by 
the  delay  to  make  arrangements,  over 
which  she  never  can  have  any  controul ; 
and  that,  having  taken  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  His  Lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  recommend  her  as  a  suitable 
object  for  His  Majesty's  Royal  Bounty. 

A  favourable  answer  to   this  application 
shall  be  received  by  th3  Memorialist  with  the 
utmost  thankfulness  and  gratitude. 
S*  Michael   Street  ] 

Dumfries  ELIZABETH  SCOTT 

17th  Feb.  1824      J 

[In  a  letter  from  Cheltenham,  dated 
28  April,  1827,  Mrs.  Scott  states  that  she  has 
been  placed  on  the  Pension  List.] 


Marriage  Certificate  of  Thomas  Scott 

and  Elizabeth  McCulloch. 

W.O.   43/20/3270. 

A[t]  Dumfries  the  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber one  thousand  seven-hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years — which  day  Thomas  Scot,  writer 
to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Elizabeth 
McCulloch,  daughter  of  the  deceased  David 
M'cullock  of  Ardwell,  Esqr,  were  duly  pro- 
claimed in  both  churches  of  this  parish  & 
thereupon  married. 

Extracted  from  the  Registers  of  Dumfries 
this  28th  June,  1823,  bv  F.  White,  Sssn. 
Clrk  &  Elder. 

I  certify,  that  the  above  is  a  true  & 
faithful  extract.  ALEX  SCOT  Minr 
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List  of  the  Children  of  the  deceased 
Thomas  Scott. 

W.O.   43/20/3270. 

Copy  of  the  List  of  Children  which  accom- 
panied the  Casuality  Return  on  the  25th 
February,  1823. 

Names.  Age. 

Mrs.  Major  Huxley*  . .      21  years. 
Miss  Ann  Scott  . .      19  years. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott        .  .      16  years. 
Miss  Eliza  Scott  . .      12  years. 

[*  In  a  letter,  dated  20  Febr>r,  1830,  from 
Canterbury,  Mrs  Huxley  signs  it  as  Jessie 
Huxley.]  

Birth  Certificates  of  Anne  Rutherford  Scott 
and  Eliz.  Charlotte  Scott. 

W.O.     43/20/3270. 

Thomas  Scott,  Esqr,  W.S.,  and  Elizabeth 
McCulloch,  his  Spouse,  Sfc  Andrews  Church 
Parish,  a  Daughter.  Born  3rd  July,  1802. 
Xamed  Anne  Rutherford.  Baptized  on 
7  July,  1802. 

Extracted  from  the  Register  of  Births 
&  Baptisms  belonging  to  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  

St.  George's,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  1810. 

Sepfc  16th.— Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daur  of 
Tho*  Scott  &  Eliza  McCulloch. 

[The  son's  birth  certificate  was  not  fur- 
nished, as  he  had  been  provided  for  by  being 
sent  to  India  prior  to  28  April,  1827.] 

The  following  certificates  and  declaration 
relate  to  a  similar  petition  on  the  part  of 
Jessie  Huxley,  nee  Scott,  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

Death  Certificate  of  Thomas   Huxley. 
W.O.  42/H.  527. 

Thomas.  Huxley,  late  a  Lfc  Colonel  in 
the  Army  and  an  Inspecting  Field  Officer 
of  Militia  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Unattached 
Half  Pay,  who  died  at  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1826. 
Aged  about  42. 

Marriage  Certificate  of  Thomas  Huxley 
and  Jessie  Scott. 

W.O.    42/H.    527. 

Thomas  Huxley,  Bfc  Major,  and  Captain 
in  the  70  Regiment,  and  Jessie  Scott, 
Spinster,  were  lawfully  married,  by  Licence, 
on  the  first  of  Novr  in  t  he  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  & 
nineteen 

by   me          JOHN  WILSON  M.A. 


This  marriage  was 
made  between  us 


Thos  Huxley. 

Jessie  Scott. 

Tho8  Scott. 

Ch  McGrigor. 
I  certify,  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  Garrison  Register  of  Kingston,   Upper- 
Canada.  JOHN    WILSON. 


In  presence 
of  us 


Certificate  of  Baptism  of  T.  Scott  Huxley. 

W.O.   42/H.  527. 

~     ,        ^      Thomas  Scott,  son  of  Thomas 

tluxiey  Huxley,  Esqr,  Captain  in  H.M. 

Baptized  /      70th   ^egt  2/  F£ot  &    Major 

in  the  Army,  &  Jessie  his  wife,  was  born 
June  the  twenty  first,  &  baptized  July  the 
thirty  first,  A.D.  1822. 

By  me    (Signed)  JOSEPH  LANGLEY  MILLS, 

Chaplain  to  H.M.   Forces. 
A  true  Copy  of  certificate  of  Baptism 

(Signed)          WM    HICKS, 
Magistrate  for  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

I  hereby  declare  upon  honor  that  I  am 
left  in  distressed  circumstances  and  in  Want 
of  the  Compassionate  allowance  in  aid  of  the 
Maintenance  of  my  son. 

(Signed)  JESSIE  HUXLEY, 

Residing  at  Cheltenham^ 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHEK. 


A     WEBSTER-MASSINGER     PLAY. 

*  THE  FAIB  MAID  OF  THE  INN/ 

(See  ante,  pp.  134,  155.) 

ACT  IV.  sc.  i. 

THIS  is  the  only  scene  as  to  the  authorship » 
of  which  I  feel  any  doubt.  It  is  certainly 
neither  unalloyed  Massinger  nor  unalloyed 
Webster,  and  I  can  find  no  positive  indica- 
tion of  either.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
though  Boyle  attributes  the  play  to  Massinger 
and  Fletcher,  "  with  some  mixed  scenes 
added  by  Rowley,"  it  is  the  only  scene  in 
which  he  professes  himself  able  to  trace 
Fletcher's  hand.  It  is  probably  a  mixed 
Massinger  and  Webster  scene.  "As  all  the 
other  scenes  in  which  Biancha  (here  a  pro- 
minent figure)  appears  are  Webster's,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  assume  that  it  is  chiefly  his. 

ACT  IV.  sc..n. 

The  Host  is  enlarging  upon  Forobosco's 
skill  in  magic  before  a  motley  assemblage  of 
his  would-be  clients,  amongst  whom  figures 
a  "  Dancer."  The  dancer  expresses  surprise 
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that    Forobosco    has    "  no    more    resort    of 
ladies  to  him."     The  Host  replies  : — 

He  's  scarce  known  to  be  in  town  yet, 

Ere  long  we  shall  have  'em  come  ^ 

Hurrying  hither  in  feather-beds.  , 

Dancer.  How,  bedridden  ? 

Host.  No,  sir,  in  feather-beds  that  move  upon 
lour  wheels  in  Spanish  caroches, 
which  recalls  the  speech  of  one  of  the  mad- 
men in  Act  IV.  sc.  ii.  of  '  The  Duchess  of 
Malfy  '  :— 

"  Woe  to  the  caroch  that  brought  home  my 
wife  from  the  mask. . .  .it  had  a  large  feather-bed 
in  it." — Hazlitt,  ii.  240. 

Forobosco  now  appears,  and  one  after 
another  the  assembled  clients  seek  his  advice. 
After  the  dancer  has  preferred  his  suit,  there 
comes  a  coxcomb.  He  intends  to  set  up  a 
press  in  Italy  "  to  write  all  the  corantoes  in 
Christendom,"  and  desires  Forobosco  to 
furnish  him,  with  a  familiar  spirit  from  whom 
to  gain  his  intelligence.  He  must  be  quiet, 
as  the  coxcomb  "  can  by  no  means  indure  a 
terrible  one."  Forobosco  reassures  him  on 
this  head  : — 

Foro.  ...  .1  '11  qualify  him, 

He  shall  not  fright  you. 
It  shall  be  the  ghost  of  some  lying  stationer, 

A  spirit  shall  look   as  if  butter  would  not  melt 
in  his  mouth.  A  new  Mercurins  Gallo-belgicits. 
Coxcomb.  O  there  was  a  captain  was  rare  at  it. 

Foro.  Ne'er  think  of  him. 
Though  that  captain  writ  a  full  hand  gallop 
And  wasted  indeed  more  harmless  paper  than 
Ever  did  laxative  physic, 
Yet  will  I  make  you  to  out-scribble  him. 

That  Webster  is  here  aiming  a  shaft  at 
one  of  his  contemporaries  is  evident,  though 
who  this  "  captain  "  was  it  is  not  possible 
to  say.  The  passage  is  quoted  here  because 
the  contemptuous  observation  applied  by 
Forobosco  to  this  unknown  "  captain  "  is 
taken  from  a  passage  that  appears  only  in 
the  sixth  (1615)  edition  of  Overbury's 
'  Characters.'  The  '  Character  '  in  which  it 
occurs  is  that  of  '  An  Excellent  Actor.'  Its 
author  turns  from  the  merits  of  the  subject 
of  his  sketch  to  castigate  the  "  imitating 
oharacterist  "  (i.e.,  Stephens,  the  writer  of 
'  Satyrical  Essays,  Characters,  and  Others,' 
1615)  who,  in  his  character  of  '  A  Common 
Player,'  had  described  actors  as  rogues  : — 

"  ...  .1  would  let  his  malicious  ignorance 
understand  that  rogues  are  not  to  be  imploide  as 
maine  ornaments  to  his  Majesty's  Revels  ;  but 
this  itch  of  bestriding  the  presse. . .  .hath  defil'd 
more  innocent  paper  than  ever  did  laxative  physic. " 

In   the   subsequent   editions   of   Overbury's 

Characters  '  this  passage  was  suppressed. 

The  next  person  to  apply  to  Forobosco 

is  a  "  Pedant,"  who  wishes  to  confer  with 

him    "  about    erecting    four    new    sects    of 


religion  at  Amsterdam."  Forobosco  ob- 
serves : — 

This  is  somewhat  difficult, 
And  will  ask  some  conference  with  the  devil. 

Compare  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  I.  i. 
(iv.  13)  :— 

tis  a  strange  difficulty, 

And  it  will  ask  much  counsel. 

When  Forobosco  has  dealt  with  the  requests 
of  all  his  clients,  the  Clown  enters  with  the 
Hostess  and  Biancha.  There  is  in  one  of 
the  Clown's  speeches  a  curious  expression 
applied  to  Forobosco's  gullible  customers : — 

" you  whose  purses    are  ready  to  cast  the 

calf," 

which  is  to  be  found  again  in  '  An  Impro- 
vident Young  Gallant,'  one  of  the  1615 
'  Characters  ' : — 

"Thus,  when  his  purse  has  cast  his  calt,  he 
goes  down  to  the  country." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Clown  says  of 
Forobosco  that 

"  for  his  conjuring,  the  witches  of  Lapland  are 
the  devil's  charwomen  to  him,  for  they  will  sell 
a  man  wind  to  some  purpose  ;  he  sells  wind,  and 
tells  you  forty  lies  over  and  over  "  ; 
while,  in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  Lessing- 
ham  observes  : — 

Trust  a  woman  ! 

Never  ;  henceforward  I  will  rather  trust 
The  Winds  which  Lapland  witches  sell  to  men. 

IV.   ii.    (iv.    71). 

The  Clown,  continuing  his  abuse  of  Foro- 
bosco, thus  sums  up  his  career  : — 

"  In  brief,  he  is  a  rogue  of  six  reprieves,  four 
pardons  of  course,  thrice  pilloried,  twice  snug 
Lacrymce  to  the  virginals  of  a  cart's  tail,"  &c. 
The  last  expression,  or  one  that  closely 
resembles  it,  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  Devil's 
Law  Case.'  The  Waiting  Woman,  whose 
perjury  in  the  "  law  case  "  has  been  dis- 
covered, apprehensively  inquires  of  Sanito- 
nella,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  what  will  become  of 
her,  and  Sanitonella  replies  : — 

You'll  be  made  dance  Lacrymce,  I  fear,  at  a  cart's 
tail.  IV.  ii.  (iii.  99) 

The  Clown  throws  scorn  upon  his  late 
master's  claim  to  the  possession  of  magical 
powers  : — 

"  Use  all  thy  art,  all  thy  roguery  "  [he  says  to 
Forobosco],  "  and  make  me  do  any  thing  before  all 
this  company  I  have  not  a  mind  to,  I  '11. . .  .give 
thee  leave  to  claim  me  for  thy  bond  slave." 
Forobosco,  who  accepts  the  challenge, 
replies  : — 

Foro.  I  will  first  send  thee  to  Green-land  for  a 
haunch  of  venison,  just  of  the  thickness  of  thine 
own  tallow. 

Clown.  Ha,  ha, ha,  I  '11  not  stir  an  inch  for  thee. 

Foro.  Thence  to  Amboyna  i'  th'  East  Indies, 
for  pepper  to  bake  it. 

Clown.  To  Amboyna  ?  so  I  might  be  pepper'd, 
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This  reference  to  Amboyna  affords  decisive 
proof  that  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  '  was 
written  after  May,  1624,  when  the  news  of  the 
massacre  first  reached  England.  Now  in 
'  The  Devil's  Law  Case  '  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  Dyce  recognized  another  allusion  to 
this  same  massacre  of  Amboyna  : — 

Contarino.  Is't  possible  Komelio's  persuaded 
You  are  gone  to  the  East  Indies  ? 

First  Surgeon.  Most    confidently. 

Con.  But  do  you  mean  to  go  ? 

Second  Surgeon.  How  !  go  to  the  East  Indies  ! 
and  so  many  Hollanders  gone  to  fetch  sauce  for 
their  pickled  herrings  !  Some  have  been  pepper'd 
there  too  lately. 

Such  an  allusion  is,  however,  out  of  the 
question,  seeing  that  '  The  Devil's  Law 
Case  '  was  published  before  the  news  of  the 
massacre  arrived.  Possibly  the  reference  is, 
as  Dr.  Stoll  has  suggested,  to  an  affray  with 
the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  which  took 
place  in  1619,  the  Dutch  attacking  some 
English  vessels  engaged  in  lading  pepper  at 
Sumatra.  The  important  thing  for  the 
present  purpose,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Webster  so  frequently  repeats  himself, 
is  the  occurrence  of  the  same  witticism  in 
both  plays. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  such  a 
word  as  "  instantly  "  can  be  of  little  use  as 
an  indication  of  a  writer's  individuality. 
Yet  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  Webster's  vocabulary,  and 
in  this  connexion  it  is,  perhaps,  not  trivial 
to  compare  Cesario's 

We  will  instantly  to  bed  and  there  be  married 
with 

Contarino.  To  avoid  which  we  will  instantly  be 
married. 

Waiting  Woman.  To  avoid  which,  get  you 
instantly  to  bed, 

in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  I.  ii.  (iii.  27) ;  and 

I  will  marry  you, 
Instantly  marry  you, 
in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  IV.  ii.  (iv.  70). 

At  the  end  of  this  scene  a  sailor  enters, 
for  no  apparent  purpose  except  to  serve  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  an  indifferent  jest.  He 
tells  Cesario  that  he  has  news  for  him,  but 
will  only  divulge  it  on  condition  that  Cesario 
will  drink  with  him  : — 

We  are  like  our  sea  provision,  once  out  of  pickle 
\\  <•  require  abundance  of  drink, 
an  adaptation  of  an  observation  found    in 
the    Character   of    '  A    Sailor '    (Overbury's 
*  Characters,'  1614)  : — 

"He  is  part  of  his  own  provision,  for  he  lives 
ever  pickled." 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
Kn  field. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORDS    IN    BISHOP    DOUGLAS'S 

'ENEADOS,'    1513. 

(See  ante,  p.  156.) 

Case,  give  the  or  put  the  (1400  to  1440,  then 
1579,  &c.).— 

1.  I  geif  the  case,  to  Italy  socht  he 
Of  the  fatis  by  the  autoryte. 

(Lat.,  Italiam  fatis  petiit  auctoribus  :    esto.> 

x.  283. 

2.  I  put  the  cace,  that  I  may  nocht  optene 
From  Latyne  land  tham  to  expell  all  cleyne. 

(Lat.,  Non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere 
Latinis.)— vii.  102. 

Case,  on  or  upon. — By  chance,  if  by  chance,  in. 
order  that. 

1.  "  On   case   thar  stude  a  mekill   schyp   that* 
tyde."— x.  330. 

2.  [Thai]  Thayr  palzeonis  all  had  plantit,  apon 

cace 

That  from  the  top  of  the  hillis  hycht 
The  army  all  thai  mycht  see  at  a  sicht. 

viii.  194. 
Casting-dart  (no  example). 

1.  "  To  thraw  a  gevilling,  or  a  casting  dart." — 
ix.  240. 

2.  "  Scharp    querrellis  and  casting   darts  furtii 
send." — ix.  259. 

Catch  harm,  fear,  &c.,  to  (13  c.). — 

1.  Ha  how  grete  harme  and  skaith  for  euennair 
That  childe  hes  caucht.  iii.  140. 

2.  I  caucht  na  maner  feir  nor  dreid 
Thocht  thou  a  capytane  of  the  Grekis  be. 

viii.  158. 

Catch-cow. — "  Sum  wald  be  court  man,  suiiv 
clerk,  and  sum  a  cachekow." — viii.  Prologue, 
p.  146. 

Chaft,  a  jaw. — "  To  semble  wyth  thair  schaftie." 
—  viii.  Prologue,  p.  144.  (Ruddiman  says,  "To 
make  faces.") 

Charitable,  adj.  (1386,  1509,  &c.). —  "Tie 
cheritable  archer,  Apollo"  (Lat.,  Pius  Arcitemns). 
—iii.  123. 

Chisel-tail — "  Fyschis [With]  chyssell  talis." 

— xii.  Prologue,  p.  82. 

Clasp,  v.,  to  enclose,  as  with  armour. — "  Claepit 
full  meit  into  fyne  armour  brycht  "  (Lat.,  Cingor 
fulgentibus  armis.). — ii.  112. 

Clenge,  to  cleanse  (1300,  then  1536,  &c.). — "  W 
clenge  ws  first,  Ics  lupiter  war  aggrevit  "  (Li  I.,- 
Lustramurque  Jovi). — iii.  135. 

Coal-black  (1250,  1386,  then  1590,  &c.).— "  The 
pikky  smok  cole  blak  "  (ed.  1553,  Coil  bJak). — 
v.  264. 

Coif  for  cove. — "  Ane  coif,  and  thairin  fresch 
wattir  spryngand." — i.  31. 

Collateral  (1653  in  this  sense).— See  Or  than. 

Condign,  adj.  (1413,  then  1530,  &c.). — "Thou 
caus  thy  feris  keip  ....  this  vsage  conding." — 
iii.  144. 

Conduit  (for  molten  metal). — "The  irre  and 
mettall  throu  thir  condutis  flowis  "  (Lat.,  Fluit 
a?s  rivis). — viii.  182. 

Confeder,  v.  (1460,  1529,  &c.).— "  May  nocht 
sufferit  be  Latynia  confidir  wyth  Troian:s  and 
Ene."— x.  286. 

Confluence  (1432  to  1450,  then  1533,  &c.).— "  By 
crwell  Grekis  hiddius  confluence." — vii.  C6. 

Contrarious  (1494,  then  1523,  &c.). — "  The 
bitter  blastis,  contrarius  all  wayis." — i.  52. 
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Cork,  the  substance  (in  diets,  only  until  1601). — 
<4  Maid  of  the  cork  or  bark  fra  treis  rent  "  (Lat., 
Raptus  de  subere  cortex). — vii.  135. 

Counterfeit,  v.,  to  imitate  merely  (1374  to  1420, 
then  1536). — "[Do]  ze  contyrfeyt  my  reuth  and 
pitie  eik." — xiii.  182. 

Coy.,  adj.  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1535).-—"  Quhar 
ayr  I  was  koy." — x.  283. 

Cross,  a  ship's  mast. — "  Heis  heich  the  cros  " 
<L/at.,  Jubet  ocyus  omnes  Attolli  nialos). — v.  274. 

Cross,  under  (the  sense  is  obscure). — "  The 
marynaris  glaid  layis  thair  schippis  onder  cros  " 
(Lat.,  Laeti  nautae  imppsuere  coronas.  Ed.  1553 
has  "  vnder  croys  "). — iv.  201. 

Cross  oneself,  to  (1430,  1440,  then  1547,  &c.). — 
"  I  crocit  me,  syne  bounit  for  to  sleip." — vii.  Pro- 
logue, p.  77. 

Crudelity  (1483,  then  1527,  &c.).— "  Sa  gret 
motioun  of  crudilite." — xii.  131. 

Cully,  v.  (1576). — "  Shecuilzeis  him  with  slekit 
"Wordis  sle"  (Lat.,  Blandisque  moratur  Vocibus). 
— i.  60. 

Cumbered,  worn  out,  wearied. — 

Sic  cummerit  wychtis  suffer,  I  the  say, 
To  haif  ane  hald  and  duell  here. 

(Lat.,  His  habeant  terris,  sine,  mcenia  fessi.) — 
T.  266. 

Cup  out,  to  play. — "  I  wil  nocht  say  that  ilk  man 
plaid  cop  out  "  (not  in  Lat.). — i.  64. 

Dainty,  sb.  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1576). — "The 
meisis  and  the  danteis  thik  did  stand." — iii.  140. 

Date,  an  appointed  time  (1325,  1447,  then  1557). 

"  Of    my   days   neir   passyt   the   half   dait." — 

'  Conclusion,'  p.  223. 

Death-throe  (c.  1305,  then  1549). — 

1.  "  The  wyne]  At  he  last  drank  owt  ziskis  in 
the  deyd  thraw." — ix.  235. 

2.  "  Doun  duschis  he  in  deyd  thraw  all  forlost." 
—ix.  240. 

Debtful,  due  as  a  debt. — "  Hallowis  thair  mycht 
with  detfull  reuerence  "  (Lat.,  Meritosque  indicit 
honores). — iii.  135. 

Decern,  to  distinguish  (c.   1535). — "  Ze  war  so 
like....Nane    mycht    decern    betwix    you." — x. 
:809. 

Decked,  ppl.  a.  (c.  1500,  then  1593). — 

Hys  curland  lokkis  hyngis  doun  weill  dek 
About  hys  schuldris.  x.  289. 

Denude  (1658). — "  [They]  gan  denude  [the 
beasts]  and  strippyn  of  ther  hydis." — xiii.  180. 

Depart,  to  divide  in  sunder  (13  to  15  c.,  then 
1530). — "  Lyke  as  ane  gem. . .  .Departis  the  gold 
..set  admydwart  the  ring." — x.  288. 
Desist  (1530,  1549,  &c.).— 

1.  "Desyst,  quod  he,  this  mater  mon  be  left." 
ix.  236. 

2.  "Now  it  is  tyme  to  desist." — x.  313. 

Devil,  the,  and  a  saint. — "  Na  mair  like  than 
the  deuill  and  Sanct  Austyne." — Preface,  p.  7. 

Digested  (c.  1734).—"  The  stowt  and  degest 
Aulestes  "  (Lat.,  gravis). — x.  295. 

Dingly,  for  dignely,  worthily. — "  God  grant  me 
grace  him  dinglyto  ensew." — Prologue  to  book  ii., 
p.  67. 

Direct,  to  dedicate  (a  book). — "  Heyr  the  trans- 
la  tar  direkkis  his  buik  and  excusis  hym  self." — 
Vol.  iv.  p.  224. 

Direction,  a  dedication. — "  The  dyrectioun  of 
•his  buik  "  to  his  cousin.  The  same. 

Disassent,  sb.  (1495, then  1548,  &c.). — "By  dis- 
/«,ssent  thou  may  venquys  ane  ost." — x.  Prologue, 
p.  5. 


Discrepance  (1425,  1460,  then  1563,  &c.).— 
"  But  [without]  langar  discrepance.'' — vii.  98. 

Disease,  sorrow  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1547). — 
"  [He]sacruell  takynnysof  dyseis  hes  sene  "  (Lat., 
stevi  monumenta  doloris). — xii.  135. 

Doubtoits  (1330,  1532). — "Anone  he  knew  our 
eldaris  dowtis  ilk  deill  "  (Lat.,  Prole m  ambiguazn). 
— iii.  129. 

Dreich,  on,  at  a  distance  (c.  1300,  1470,  1533).— 
"My  spous  on  dreich  efter  our  trais  shall  hy  " 
(Lat.,  Longe). — ii.  110. 

Drive  over,  to  pass  the  time. — "  Thus  draif  we 
our  in  solace  day  be  day." — iii.  141. 

Duck,  v.  (14  and  15  c.,then  1552,  &c.). — ["  The 
schippys]. . .  .Thair  snowtis  dowkaiid  "  (Lat.,  De- 
mersis  rostris). — ix.  218. 

Dtoell,  to  delay  (1200  to  1485  only). —  "  [Let  him] 
Dwel  na  langar,  but  cum  hidder  in  haist." — vii.  99. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STATUES    AND    MEMORIALS    IN    THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  ;  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343;  vii.  64,144,  175,263,  343,442  ;  viii- 
4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444  ;  ix.  65,  164,  384, 
464  ;  x.  103,  226,  303,  405 ;  xi.  24,  145, 
275,  428  ;  xii.  65.) 

MARTYRS  (continued). 

BISHOP  FERRAR. 

Carmarthen.  —  It    is    generally   believed 
that  Bishop  Ferrar  suffered  martyrdom  on 
the    site   now   occupied   by   General   Nott's 
monument  in  Nott  Square.     A  brass  tablet 
has  been  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spot.     It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  Thee. 
Near  this  spot  suffered  for 

the  truth, 
Saturday,  March  30th,   1555, 

Dr.  Robert  Ferrar, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

We  shall  by  God's  Grace  light  such  a  candle 
in  England,  as  shall  never  be  put  out. 
Erected  by  a  Protestant 
of  this  Town. 

Flanking  the  inscription  on  each  side  are 
the  words, 

"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Near  the  south  door  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
a  mural  tablet,  erected  22  Sept.,  1843,  is 
thus  inscribed  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Farrar,* 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  burnt  in  the  Market 
Place  of  Carmarthen,  30  March,  1555,  for  adher- 
ing to  the  Protestant  Religion. 

*  The  name  is  sometimes  thus  spelled. 
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'  *  The  Righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance.' — Psalm  112,  v.  6. 

"  This  monument  was  erected  A.D.  1843  as  a 
tribute  of  pious  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
Afartyr'd  Bishop  of  this  Diocese." 

In  the  churchyard  to  the  south-east  of  the 
church  an  upright  stone  contains  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  inscription  : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Ferrar  Howell,  the  son 
of  Robert  Howell  of  Trenewyddin,  Pembroke- 
shire, Gent,  (lineally  descended  from  Dr.  Robert 
Forrar,  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Ld.  Ferrars  of  Rutlandshire,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Qn  Mary  died  at  the  stake  in  this  town  of 
Carmarthen),  ag:  5,  1722.  For  the  comfort  of 
Parents  our  Holy  Mother  declares  in  her  Rubric, 
'tis  certain  by  God's  Word  that  children  baptized, 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  un- 
doubtedly saved." 

It  may  be  recorded  that  the  stone  which 
supported  the  stake  to  which  the  Bishop  was 
bound  was  in  1843  removed  from  its  site 
near  the  old  market  cross,  and  now  forms  the 
apex  of  the  spire  of  Abergwili  Church. 

(Much  of  the  foregoing  information  is 
obtained  from  the  late  Mr.  William  Spur- 
reK's  book,  '  Carmarthen  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood,' 1879.) 

BISHOP  PATTESON. 

Alfington,  Devon. — Soon  after  the  mur- 
der of  Bishop  Patteson,  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge  placed  a  wayside  cross  to 
his  memory  here.  The  present  Lord  Cole- 
ridge informs  me  that  it  was  designed  by 
W.  Butterfield,  and  erected  by  Thos. 
Selway,  a  local  stonemason.  It  stands  at 
lour  cross-roads  where,  tradition  says,  some 
of  the  victims  of  Judge  Jeffreys  at  the 
Bloody  Assize  were  executed.  It  bears  the 
:  ollowing  inscription  : — 

In  Memory   of 
John  Coleridge  Patteson,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop, 

Born  in  London,  1  April  1827, 
Killed  at  Nukapu,  near  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz, 

20  September  1871, 

together  with  two  fellow-workers  for  our  Lord, 
the  Reverend  Joseph  Atkin,  and  Stephen  Taroa- 

niara 
(in  vengeance  for  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of 

Europeans), 

by  savage  men  whom  he  loved, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  gave  up 

home  and  country, 
and  friends  dearer  than  his  life. 

Lord  Jesus, 

grant  that  we  may  live  to  Thee  like  him, 
and  stand  in  our  lot  with  him 

before  Thy  Throne 
at  the  end  of  the  days. — Amen. 

A  kinsman  desires 

thus  to  keep  alive  for  aftertime 

the  memory  of  a  wise,  a  holy, 

;i  n <  I  a  humble  man. 


In  1911  Lord  Coleridge  had  the  inscrip- 
tion recut  and  the  memorial  enclosed  within 
a  railing  to  preserve  it  from  mutilation. 

London.  —  A  stained  -  glass  window  is 
placed  to  the  Bishop's  memory  in  the  church 
of  St.  Giles-in-the -Fields.  It  is  the  first 
gallery  window  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
subjects  represented  are  :  (a)  St.  Peter 
baptizing  Cornelius,  and  (b)  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen.  At  the  foot  is  inscribed  : — 

In  memory  of 

John  Coleridge  Patteson,  D.D. 

Born  in  this  Parish  A.D.   1827. 

Called  to  Missionary  Work  in  New  Zealand,  1855. 

Consecrated  First  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  1861. 

Murdered  by  Natives  of  Nukapu,  1871. 

SIB  THOMAS  MORE. 

London. — MB.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT 
draws  my  attention  to  the  statue  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  sometime  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  and  author  of  '  Utopia,'  on  the  house 
51,  Carey  Street,  Chancery  Lane.  My  infor- 
mant locates  it  as  placed  "  above  the  passage- 
way leading  from  Carey  Street  (opposite  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice)  to  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn." 
Below  the  statue  a  tablet  is  thus  inscribed  : — 
Sir  Thomas  More,  KA, 

some  time 
Lord  High  Chancellor 

of  England. 
Martyred  July  6,  1535. 
The  faithful  servant 
both  of  God  and  the  King. 

Why  is  this  memorial  not  recorded  in  the 
London  County  Council  «  Return  of  Outdoor 
Memorials'  ?  (See  8  S.  vii.  468.) 

The  actual  burial-place  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  decapitated  body  is  apparently  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  depositing  of  his  head 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  I  have  consulted 
several  likely  sources  in  order  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  (written  by  himself) 

g laced  to  More's  memory  in  St.  Luke's 
hurch,  Chelsea,  but  all  my  authors  carefully 
avoid  recording  it.  Will  some  kind  cor- 
respondent of  '  N.  &  Q.'  provide  me  with  a 
copy  ?  (See  7  S.  ix.  188  ;  x.  46,  178  ;  8  S. 
viii.  208,  254,  433.) 

CABDINAL  FISHEB. 

Chatham. — I  am  informed  also  by  MB. 
WAINEWBIGHT  that  there  is  a  statue  of 
Cardinal  John  Fisher,  sometime  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Chatham.  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  corres- 
pondent will  supply  particulars  and  a  copy 
of  the  inscription. 
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ST.  BONIFACE. 

Crediton,  Devon. — A  brass  tablet  bearing 
the  following  inscription  was  erected  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  1909  : — 

This  tablet  is  erected  to  the  Glory  of  God  and 
as  a  record  of  the  service  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  9th,  1900,  in  this  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
on  the  occasion  of  thfe  Millenary  of  the  Con- 
secration of  the  first  Bishop  of  Crediton. 

The  commemoration  was  fixed  for  June  9th  as 
being  the  nearest  convenient  date  to  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of  Winnifrith  (St. 
Boniface),  who  was  born  at  Crediton  in  the  year 
680,  and  through  whose  influence  a  grant  of  land 
was  made  by  ^thelhoard,  King  of  Wessex, 
through  Forthere,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  to  found 
a  monastery  at  Crediton  in  739. 

The  following  were  present,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Bristol, 
Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Crediton,  Marl- 
borough  (Dean  of  Exeter),  and  St.  Germans  ; 
the  Governors  of  the  Church,  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Exeter  ;  the  Canons 
and  Vicars  Choral,  and  eighty  of  the  Prebendaries 
of  the  Cathedral,  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of 
Cadbury.  A  large  number  of  parishioners  and 
others  also  attended  the  service.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Below  are  represented  the  autographs  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  named,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  tablet  is  copied  an  impres- 
sion of  the  thirteenth -century  seal  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Crediton.  (See  The 
Church  Times,  5  Nov.,  1909.) 
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EDWARD  VII.       LEWIS  PHILIP. 

FERDINAND,      ALBERT 

King  of 
Portugal 

King  of 
Bulgaria 

\ 

GEORGE  V.           CHARLES 

I 

Manoel 

For  valued  help  received,  my  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Bev.  A.  E.  Hilliard,  D.D. 

Particulars,  with  copies  of  inscriptions, 
are  desired  of  the  following  martyrs'  memo- 
rials : — 

Tablets  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  Robert  Glover,  erected  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ritchings  in  Mancetter  Church, 
Warwickshire. 

Bust  of  John  Rogers,  within  a  niche  in 
the  south  chancel  wall  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Deritend,  Birmingham.  (See  US.  ix.  363.) 

Obelisk  at  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Tablet  in  the  churchyard  wall  at  Warble- 
ton,  Sussex. 

Monuments  to  Covenanters. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  Yard. 

The  Scores,  St.  Andrews  (obelisk). 

Skeoch  Hill,  Dumfries  (erected  1870). 

Sanquhar  (obelisk). 

Kirkconnel  (obelisk). 

Kirkcudbright  Churchyard. 

Girthon  (stone). 

Dunottar  Churchyard. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COBURG. — The  following 
little  pedigree  may  not  be  without  interest 
at  the  present  time.  It  shows  how  four 
royal  dynasties  are  descended  in  the  male 
line  from  one  of  the  least  considerable  of 
German  dukes. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 


C.  A. 

OLD-TIME  DINNER  BILLS.  (See  10  S.  iv. 
446;  vi.  -110.) — Since  communicating  the 
two  bills  referred  to  above  I  have  come  upon 
a  third  of  similar  date,  inscribed  as  a  MS. 
addition  to  the  Guildhall  Library  copy  of 
Thomas  Gill  espy 's  '  Account  of  the  Salters' 
Company,'  1827  : — 

"  Bill  of  Fare  for  124  persons  o?  the  Barber- 
Surgeons'  &  Tallow  Chandlers'  Companies  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  A.D.  1478  :  2  Loins  of  Veal, 
8d.  ;  2  ditto  Beef,  8d.  ;  2  ditto  Mutton,  4d.  ;  2  Legs 
of  same,  2$d.  ;  1  Pig,  Qd. ;  1  Capon,  Qd. ;  1  Rabbitt, 
2d. ;  1  Dozen  Pigeons,  Id.  ;  1  Goose,  4^.  ;  1  Gross 
Eggs,  S^d.  •  2  Gallons  Wine,  Is.  4d.  ;  18  Dozen 
Bottles  Beer,  Is.  Qd.  Total,  7-9.  Qd." 
There  are  some  curious  points  of  similarity 
between  the  above  and  the  former  bills. 
Can  it  be  that  it  is  spurious  ?  A  reference 
to  beer  in  bottles  reads  somewhat  singularly 
in  a  fifteenth -century  record. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

THE  RECORDS  OF  MILITARY  COURTS 
MARTIAL. — The  records  of  Courts  Martial 
as  preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office  are 
not  only  scanty  and  scattered,  but  are  poorly 
catalogued.  The  chief  series  are  : — 

1803-21.     Entry  books  of  proceedings  (W.O.  55 : 

1833-56.  Letters  concerning  them  (W.O.  3: 
541  &c  ^ 

1848-55.    Reports  (or  R.  E.?)    (W.O.  55:  1929). 

1844-56.     Crimean  trials  (W.O.  28  :  126-8). 

Military  historians  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  further  details  relating  to  much 
earlier  dates  are  contained  in  the  letters  oi 
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the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  the  War 
Office.  These  will  be  found  in  the  "  In 
Letters"  (W.O.  1),  and  must  be  looked  for 
under  the  surname  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  for  the  time  being.  The  names  of 
men  tried  at  Regimental  Courts  Martial,  with 
mention  of  their  "  crime  "  and  punishment, 
are  given  in  the  six -monthly  inspections  of 
regiments  (W.O.  27).  Death  sentences  are 
sometimes  noted  in  Casualty  Registers. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

"  OPOLTCHENIYE." — It  may  be  of  common 
interest  at  this  time  to  explain  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Russian  military  term  "  Opoltche- 
niye,"  i.e.,  the  multitude  of  men  about  to  be 
embodied  in  the  army  throughout  the  Russian 
Empire,  and,  as  stated,  amounting  to  a 
number  of  eight  million.  Taken  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense,  "  Opoltcheniye "  originally 
means,  and  can  be  rendered,  as  an  equivalent 
term,  by,  "  Folk  or  National  Army,"  having 
been  derived  from  the  Russian  noun 
"  polk  "  =  our  "  folk,"  German  "  Volk," 
and,  in  an  especial  sense,  "  National  Army." 

H.  KKEBS. 

SKULL  AND  IRON  NAIL. — More  than  once 
skulls  pierced  by  an  iron  nail  have  been  dug 
up  in  English  burial-grounds.  The  follow- 
ing passage  in  "  Folk-Lore  Notes,  Vol.  II. 
Konkan,  compiled,  from  materials  collected 
by  the  late  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  Indian  Civil 
Service,  by  R.  E.  Enthoven,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.," 
is  therefore  worth  noting  : — 

"At  Poladpur  in  the  Kolaba  District  some 
villagers  drive  an  iron  nail  into  the  head  of  the 
corpse  before  it  is  taken  to  the  funeral  ground. 
They  believe  that,  in  consequence,  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  will  not  turn  into  an  evil  spirit." — P.  67. 

M.  P. 

THE  PUBLISHER  or  THE  FIRST  QUARTO  OF 
'  HENRY  V.' — The  first  quarto  edition  of 
'Henry  V.,'  1600,  was  published  by  Tho. 
Millington  and  John  Busby,  "  And  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  house  in  Carter  Lane  next  the 
Powle  head."  "His  house"  is  clearly  an 
error,  considering  there  were  two  publishers. 
The  question  resolves  itself  into,  Who  owned 
the  premises  in  Carter  Lane  ?  In  Eliza- 
bet  han  times  it  was  customary  for  publishers 
to  issue  a  book  in  conjunction,  although 
they  were  not  in  partnership  together.  This 
same  Millington  was  responsible  for  an 
edition  of  '  Titus  Aridronicus  '  together  with 
Edward  White  in  1594  ;  he  was  also  the 
publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Second 
Part  of  '  Henry  VI.'  in  the  same  year,  giving 
his  address,  "  Under  Saint  Peters  in  Cornhill." 
Mr.  Pollard  in  his  invaluable  book  on  the 


Folios  and  Quartos  of  Shakespeare  men- 
tions that  John  Busby  had  a  shop  in  Fleet 
Street  near  St.  Dunstan's  Church  ;  if  that 
statement  is  correct,  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
that  "  his  house  "  refers  to  Millington,  who 
was  the  sole  occupier.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  question  has  never  before  been  dis- 
cussed. MAURICE  JONAS. 


Cgwms. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

MS.  CLERGY  LISTS  :  COLLECTIONS  OF 
FOSTER  AND  HENNESSY. — I  contributed  a 
query  at  10  S.  vi.  229  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Foster's  collections 
for  his  '  Index  Ecclesiasticus,'  1540-1800, 
preceding  the  published  section  covering 
the  period  from  the  latter  date  to  1840.  I 
should  be  glad  to  repeat  the  inquiry,  coupling 
with  it  a  request  for  information  as  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Hen- 
nessy's  MSS.  of  similar  character.  Mr. 
Hennessy,  author  of  the  '  Novum  Reper- 
torium,'  formed  extensive  collections  in  regard 
to  sundry  dioceses,  of  which  those  for 
St.  Albans  were,  I  believe,  practically  ready 
for  the  printer.  Neither  Foster's  nor  Hen- 
nessy's  collections  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Museum.  Where  are  they  ? 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

A  TETHERED  GOAT  FOR  LUCK. — What  is 
the  origin  or  fundamental  idea  of  the  supersti- 
tion belonging  to  the  folk-lore  of  Wales  to 
the  effect  that  it  brings  luck  to  a  bride  if  the 
first  thing  she  sees  on  coming  out  of  a  church 
after  her  wedding  is  a  tethered  goat  ? 

E.  Y. 

[Querist  would  be  grateful  for  answers  before 
10  September,  and  any  which  we  receive  will  be 
forwarded  to  him  direct.] 


THOMAS  KURD,  DIED  1791. — He 
brother  of  Richard  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. As  a  descendant  of  his  I  am  anxious 
to  trace  his  antecedents  and  descendants,  and 
also  the  maiden  name  and  birthplace  of  hie 
wife.  Any  information  in  these  directions 
would  oblige.  ALBERT  A.  BARKAS. 

Public  Library,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

"  DIE  ^EGYPTIACA"  :  "HORA^EGYPTIACA." 
—What  was  the  superstition  concerning  the 
Egyptian  days  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  why 
were  they  so  called  ?  C. 
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"  HUNGARY  WINE  FOB  CHEESEMONGERS." 
— In  a  letter  written  home  by  General 
Francis  Palmes,  the  British  resident  at  the 
Elector's  Court,  dated  Dresden,  7  Dec., 
1718,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  I  have  tasted  a  great  deal  of  Tockay  here  but 
none  good  except  put  of  the  ministers  cellars,  but 
I  am  informed  it  is  all  to  be  come  att  for  mony  in 
order  to  which  I  have  taken  some  measures,  but  in 
the  mean  time  expect  every  day  two  An  tales  from 
Poland  of  what  I  am  told  will  be  very  good  which 
as  soon  as  Receaved  if  the  Season  permitts  I  shall 
forward  to  you  and  with  it  a  couple  of  Antals  off 
Hungary  Wine  of  a  moderate  price  good  enough  for 
most  of  the  cheesemongers." 

What    is    this    allusion    to    cheesemongers  ? 
An  "  antal  "  was  a  half -cask  of  Tockay. 

L.  L.  K. 

"  SHAK,"  "  SKAPE,"  "SCAPE." — Can  your 
contributors  tell  me  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  this  word,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  our  baptismal  register,  together  with  any 
history  of  it  to  be  noted  in  the  transcrip- 
tion now  being  printed  ? 

Newington  Butts.         GEORGE  W.  WAINE. 

SPONGE-PLANT. — Is  there  a  plant  known 
by  this  name,  and  is  it  used  as  a  substitute 
for,  or  as  an  imitation  of,  ginger? 

R.  B.  POL. 

WILLETT  FAMILY  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — 
I  am  anxious  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  Willett  family  of  Gloucestershire  during 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  One  branch  was  settled  in 
Broadwell,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Willett  (died 
circa  1598)  heading  the  pedigree  in  Hut- 
chins's  '  Dorset,'  vol.  iii.  p.  306.  A  nephew 
and  namesake  of  his,  whose  parentage  is 
unknown  to  me,  lived  at  Cirencester,  and 
died  there  in  1619,  leaving  descendants. 
There  was  a  William  Willett  of  Bristol 
(possibly  the  son  of  John  Willett  of  Bristol, 
died  1606,  and  wife  Alice),  who  married  at 
St.  Werburgh's  on  23  Feb.,  1608,  Hester  Mad- 
dox,  and  had  several  children  baptized  at  the 
same  church.  Also  a  Richard  Willett  had 
a  son  Edward  baptized  at  St.  Werburgh's 
on  14  Oct.,  1620. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  these 
branches  had  a  common  ancestor,  possibly 
the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Willett  of  Broadwell.  I  should  be  grateful 
for  any  clue  which  might  help  in  establish- 
ing the  exact  relationship  existing  between 
these  various  members  of  the  family,  and 
also  with  the  Barbados  and  Flushing,  Long 
Island  (U.S.A.),  families. 

E.  HAVILAND  HILLMAN,  F.S.G. 

4,  Somers  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


'RACING  FOR  LAMBETH.' — I  should  be 
grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  could  help 
me  to  identify  a  small  satirical  print  of  pre- 
sumably 1750-70  in  date.  It  represents 
Lambeth  Palace  and  the  Thames.  ThL>re  are 
no  other  houses  on  the  banks,  only  trees. 
On  the  river  are  three  bishops  in  canonicals 
in  canoes,"  racing  for  Lambeth."  One  is 
much  ahead  of  the  other  two  ;  the  second 
is  looking  round  ;  the  third  is  very  deter- 
mined in  aspect.  Underneath  them  are, 
written  in  pencil,  Dr.  P.  (or  ?  C.),  Dr.  J. 
(or  ?  G.),  and  Dr.  W.  If  No.  1  is  really  C. 
it  might  be  Cornwallis,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1768  (Stubbs's 
*  Registrum  Sacrum,'  p.  116).  Dr.  W.  might, 
I  suppose,  be  Bishop  Warburton,  who  was 
determined  enough  for  anything,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1760. 
A.  H.  CRUICKSHANK. 

The  College,  Durham. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
(1)  The  Rev.  Charles  Towers,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  Univ. 
1753-7,  and  subsequently  Rector  of  Ching- 
ford,  Essex.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
date  and  place  of  his  death.  (2)  George 
Towers,  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Towers  of 
Fordingbridge,  Hants,  matriculated  at 
Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.,  9  June,  1763,  aged  18. 
Particulars  of  his  career  and  the  date  of  his 
death  wanted.  (3)  Robert  James  Trouil- 
lart,  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Trouillart  of 
France,  matriculated  at  Oxford  from 
Ch.  Ch.,  21  June,  1699,  aged  18.  Further 
particulars  of  his  parentage  and  career,  and 
also  the  date  of  his  death,  wanted. 
(4)  Ralph  Tmmbull,  Vicar  of  Flore,  Rut- 
landshire, 1671-6,  is  stated  to  have  become 
Rector  and  Vicar  of  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 
When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  (5)  John 
Tuer,  Vicar  of  Elsenham,  Essex,  1592. 
Particulars  oi  his  parentage  and  the  date 
of  his  death  wanted.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  CUCKOO  IN  FOLK-LORE. — In  '  A  Bit  o' 
Love,'  by  John  Galsworthy,  1915,  p.  42 
(Duckworth  &  Co.).  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  cuckoo  in  connexion  with  matri- 
monial unfaithfulness.  Is  not  this  an  error 
in  a  village  drama  ?  Would  a  rough  farmer 
speaking  the  broad  dialect  of  a  Western 
county  regard  the  cuckoo  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people  versed  in  European  literature  ? 
According  to  my  experience,  the  bird  is 
lucky  in  folk-lore.  It  is,  like  the  swallow, 
the  harbinger  of  sunlit,  hopeful  days 
which  lead  on  to  summer  and  harvest.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  a  bird  of  good  omen  to 
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country  people  wherever  it  is  heard.  Is 
there  any  land  in  which  the  agriculturist 
who  is  unaffected  by  "  book-learning  " 
speaks  lightly  of  it  ?  The^kokil  or  Indian 
«uckoo  is  respected  by  the  Hindus. 

M.  P. 

MR.  RAINEY:  A  BIBLE  BEFOBE  1611. — 
In  August,  1603,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Provost  of  Queen's  to  petition  the  new  Queen 
Consort  to  undertake  the  office  of  patron  of 
the  College.  He  took  with  him  a  Bible  to 
present  to  her  Majesty,  and  in  the  current 
Long  Roll  42s.  04rf.  is  paid  "  Magistro  Rainey 
pro  biblio  dato  reginse."  I  have  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Mr.  Rainey  was  not  an 
Oxford  bookseller  or  stationer.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  suggestion  as  to  who  he  might 
have  been,  and  also  as  to  the  edition  of  the 
Bible  likely  at  that  time  to  have  been  chosen 
for  presentation.  JOHN  R.  MAGBATH. 

Queen's   College,   Oxford. 

ATJTHOBIZED  VEBSION  OF  THE  BIBLE. — 
Can  the  precise  date  be  ascertained,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1611,  at  which  the  A.V. 
was  first  published  and  offered  for  sale  ? 

A.    INGLEBY. 

West  Worthing. 

MEDIEVAL  FUR-NAMES. — Could  any  one 
explain  from  what  animals  the  furs  men- 
tioned in  mediaeval  inventories  under  the 
names  "  cole,"  "  minevere,"  and  "  calaber  " 
were  taken  ?  The  canons  of  Ripon  peti- 
tioned that  they  might  wear  ah  almuce 
of  "  calaber "  as  at  York,  and  the  York 
almuce  (as  shown  in  the  St.  William  Window, 
Ac.)  was  evidently  ermine,  white  with 
black  tails.  J.  A.  K. 

WILLIAM  NICOL. — He  was  the  son  of 
George  Nicol  (1740-1828),  the  bookseller 
of  Pall  Mall.  When  did  he  die  ? 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  known  as 
"  Viper  "  Jackson,  and  an  Irish  revolutionary, 
died  in  1795  (v.  '  D.N.B.').  He  is  said 
to  have  married  twice.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  names  of  his  wives. 

HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

CAT  QUEBIES. — 1.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  cat  is 
usually  more  attached  to  a  house  than  to  its 
owner,  and  if  so,  why  ? — 2.  Does  the  putting 
of  butter  on  a  cat's  paws  really  prevent  it 
from  straying  from  a  new  home  ? — 3.  Is  it 
true  that  the  eating  of  flies  by  cats  causes 
them  to  become  thin  ?  Or  is  it  not  simply 
that  cats  (at  least  Toms)  become  thin  in 
the  summer,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  coin- 
cidence that  there  are  many  flies  at  the  same 


time  ?  Milk  is  said  to  correct  the  thinning 
effect  of  flies. — 4.  Are  all  tortoiseshell  cats 
females  ?  And  is  there  any  explanation 
for  this  ? — 5.  Are  all  white  cats  deaf,  and 
if  so,  why  ?  A.  S.  E.  ACKEBMANN. 

SITE  OF  AN  OLD  PLAGUE-PIT. — I  have 
often  heard  it  stated  that  the  triangular 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  St.  John's  Church, 
St.  John's  Wood,  at  the  top  of  Park  Road, 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  plague-pits 
of  London.  Is  there  any  confirmation  of 
this  ?  REGINALD  JACOBS. 

6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green. 

REV.  DR.  ROGEB  MANDEB. — Master  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  circa  1699.  Where 
can  I  find  an  account  of  his  life  ?  What 
are  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  ?  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  «  D.N.B.' 

ISBAEL  SOLOMONS. 


PUBLIC  FASTS,  1756  AND  1776. 
(11   S.  xii.   86,   125.) 

WHEN  the  calamity  of  the  great  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  occurred  on  29  Nov.,  1755, 
Parliament  voted  100,0007.  for  the  relief 
of  the  Portuguese.  The  whole  of  Europe 
felt  stricken  by  the  catastrophe,  and  on 
18  Dec.,  1755,  the  King  (George  II.)  issued 
a  proclamation  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract  : — 

By  the  King. 

A  Proclamation,  For  a  General  Fast. 
GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  the  manifold  Sins  ....  of  these 
Kingdoms,  have  most  justly  deserved. . .  .Punish- 
ments from  the  Hand  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  Al- 
mighty, out  of  His  Great  Mercy. ..  .hath  pro- 
tected  Us at  this  Time,  when  some 

neighbouring  Countries ....  have  been  visited 
with  a  most  dreadful. .  .  .Earthquake . .  .  .We. .  . . 
send  up  our  Prayers. .  .  .to  avert  all  those  Judg- 
ments which  we  most  justly  have  deserved,. . . . 
and.  .  .  .by  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council. .  . . 
hereby  appointing  and  commanding  That  such 
General  and  Publick  Fast  be  observed  throughout 

England Wales,     and Berwick     upon 

Tweed,  on  Friday  the  Sixth  Day  of  February 
next  ensuing.  And  for  the  better. .  .  .solemnizing 
the  same  We  have  given  directions  to  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  Bishops  of  England  to  compose  a 
Form,  of  Prayer  suitable  to  the  Occasion,  to  be 

used  in  all  Churches  and  Chapels upon  Pain 

of  Suffering  such  Punishment  as  We  may  justly 
inflict  upon  all  such  as  shall  roiitemn  or  neglect 
the  Performance  of  so  religious  and  necessary  a 
Duty. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the 
18th  December,  1755. 
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The  full  text  of  the  proclamation  is 
printed  in  The  London  Gazette,  16-20  Dec., 
1755. 

A  similar  proclamation  was  issued  for 
Scotland ;  and  directions  were  to  be  put 
forth  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  a  similar  fast 
to  be  observed  in  that  country. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  stirred  deeply 
upon  this  occasion,  and  The  Gazetteer  and 
London  Daily  Advertiser,  1  Feb.,  1756, 
states : — 

"  By  virtue  of  a  special  order  there  was  no 
market  yesterday  in  Smithfield  after  9  in  the 
morning." 

"  Yesterday  about  2  o'clock  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  some  Quakers  near 
the  Meeting  House  in  Lombard  Street  kept  their 
shops  open,  when  his  Lordship  sent  some  of  his 
officers  to  give  orders  that  they  should  be  shut 
up  ;  but  soon  after  the  officers  were  gone,  the 
shutters  were  taken  down  again  ;  which  obstinate 
behaviour  soon  caused  a  mob  to  assemble,  who  in 
a  short  time  broke  the  shop  windows  of  a  silver- 
smith, a  watchmaker,  and  a  brazier  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  two  others  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  obliged  them  to  put  up  their  shutters  again." 

Throughout  the  country  special  sermons 
were  preached.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Forster 
preached  before  the  King  at  St.  James's. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  to  the 
House  of  Lords  at  Westminster  Abbey — 
text  Isaiah  xxvi.  9. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Terrick  preached  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  St.  Margaret's — text 
Jeremiah  xviii.  7  and  8. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  went  to 
St.  Paul's,"  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bearcroft 
preached  to  a  very  crowded  congregation." 

The  London  Evening  Post,  5—7  Feb., 
1756,  says  that  "  the  Jews  yesterday  had 
Publick  worship  at  their  several  Syna- 
gogues.' 

In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1756, 
pp.  116-17,  there  is  a  long  essay  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  Quakers  upon  this  occasion. 
Very  large  numbers  of  sermons  were  printed, 
and  many  of  these  will  be  .found  detailed 
in  Watt,  '  Bib.  Brit.,'  under  '  Sermons — 
Fasts.' 

A  satirical  print  was  issued  entitled  : — 

"  The  Acceptable  Fast :  or  Britannia's  maternal 
call  to  her  children  to  keep  Humiliation,  Repent- 
ance, and  Amendment  in  Heart  and  Life.  Publish'd 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  Jan^  17th,  1756, 
by  T.  Kitchin  at  the  Star  opposite  Ely  House, 
Holborn  Hill,  London,  Price  6d,  where  may  be  had 
a  print  of  the  Earthquake." 

The  fast  of  13  Dec.,  1776,  was  proclaimed 
in  The  London  Gazette,  29  Oct. -2  Nov., 
1776.  The  following  is  an  extract  which 
shows  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  im- 


ploring God's  intervention  for  averting  the 
defeat  of  the  Colonists  by  the  rebels  in 
North  America  : — 

A  Proclamation  for  a  General  Fast. 
GEORGE  B. 

We,  taking  into  our  most  serious  Considera- 
tion.... the  measures  of  Force  which  we  are 
obliged  to  use  against  our  rebellious  Subjects  in 

North    Ameiica,    and    putting    our   trust   in 

Almighty  God  that  He  will  vouchsafe  a  special 
blessing  on  our  Arms  by  Sea  and  Land,  have 
resolved ....  That  a  publick  Fast  and  Humiliation 

be    observed    throughout England Wales 

and  Berwick  upon  Tweed  upon  ....  13th  Dec. 
next ....  imploring  His  blessing  and  Intervention 
speedily  to  deliver  our  loyal  subjects. .  .  .in  North 
America  from  the  Violence,  Injustice,  and 
Tyranny  of  those  daring  rebels  who  have  assumed 
to  themselves  the  exercise  of  Arbitrary  power .... 
to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  been  deluded 
by  specious  Falsehoods  into  Acts  of  Treason  and 
Rebellion  ;  to  turn  the  Hearts  of  the  Authors  of 
these  Calamities,  and  finally  to  restore  our  People 
in  these  distracted  Provinces. ..  .to  the  happy 
condition  of  being  free  Subjects  of  a  free  State  ; 
under  which  heretofore  they  flourished  so  long, 
and  prospered  so  much. 

The  Quakers  again  gave  trouble  and 
opened  their  shops  in  some  places. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  before  the  House  of 
Lords — text  Psalm  cxix.  59. 

Archdeacon  John  Butler  preached  at 
St.  Margaret's  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— text  1  Kings  viii.  59. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS, 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56,  73,  87,  110,  130, 148, 168).— I 
do  not  think  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams,  V.C., 
who  was  a  chaplain  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  Indian  Service,  not  a 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  is  rightly  termed  a 
combatant.  He  was  by  chance  placed  in  a 
position  to  do  a  gallant  and  brave  deed,  and 
he  did  it  at  great  risk  to  himself.  He  was 
Senior  Chaplain  with  Sir  Frederick  Roberts' s 
force,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  that  distin- 
guished officer.  At  a  certain  critical  mo- 
ment it  was  necassary  to  send  a  message  to 
the  C.O.  of  a  regiment  in  the  fighting  line. 
There  was  no  galloper  at  hand.  Adams, 
who  was  mounted,  volunteered  to  take  the 
message.  As  he  was  returning  he  passed  a 
Horse  Artillery  gun  which  had  capsized 
when  being  taken  across  a  nullah.  The 
available  men  were  trying  to  right  it ;  but 
their  combined  strength  was  just  too  little 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  the  gun,  and  their  lives  too,  from  an 
advancing  overwhelming  force.  Adams  dis- 
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dismounted  and  supplied  just  the  additional 
power  that  was  required,  and  helped  to  get 
the  gun  off,  so  that  it  could  be  moved  to 
its  new  position.  All  this  time  he  and  the 
gunners  were  under  fire.  By  his  prompt 
action  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  the 
gun,  as  well  as  the  gunners,  and  in  enabling 
both  to  get  into  action  again. 

That  is  the  story  as  I  heard  it  at 
Trichinopoly  in  1879  from  a  bombardier 
in  the  old  L  Battery,  1st  Brigade ;  and 
it  was  for  this  gallant  act  that  he  was 
recommended  by  the  G.O.C.  for  the  Victoria 
Cross.  Did  that  act  make  him  a  combatant  ? 

FRANK  PENTSTY. 

'THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH'  (11  S. 
xii.  140). — 5.  "  Jairi." — May  a  key  to  this 
use  of  the  name  be  found  in  the  record  of 
Jair  (  =  Jairus)  in  the  O.T.,  who  possessed 
"  three  and  twenty  cities  "  ;  or  again  another 
Jairus,  who  "  took  the  small  towns "  of 
Havoth  -  Jair  ?  Possibly  there  may  be  a 
thought  of  "  Jairus,  the  ruler,"  in  the  N.T. 
story. 

If  for  "  Gorgonius "  we  might  read 
"  GargoniuV  there  may  very  well  be  a 
reference  (the  suggestion  is  not  pleasant  !) 
to  Hor.,  Sat.  I.  ii.  27 : — 

Pastilles  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum. 

10.  (e)   "Post  tot  naufragia  portum  "  (not 
"tutus")  is  tke  motto  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
It  may  be  that   Sir  Edward  Montagu,   the 
founder  of  the  family,  being  a  very  distin- 
guished     naval     officer     and      Lord     High 
Admiral,  assumed  this  motto  as  significant 
of  his  career.     It  was  in  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Dutch  off  Southwold  that  he  was  killed 
in  1670.     I  am  not  aware  that  the  half  line 
has  any  classical  source. 

11.  "Quern    qu?erimus,"     £c.,    occurs,    of 
course,   in  our  office  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead  :  "of  whom  may  we  seek  for  succour," 
&c.     The  original  "Media  vita"  is  a  sequence 
in  the   Sarum  Breviary,  used  as  an  antiphon 
to  the  Nunc  Dimittis  at  Compline,  during 
part  of  Lent.     The  authorship  is  ascribed  to 
Notker,   a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  in 
tho  ninth  century.  S.  R.  C. 

7.  One  of  the  best-known  cases  of  prob- 
able precontract  is  that  of  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway.  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,'  vol.  i. 
p.  62,  seventh  edition)  wrote  :— 

'•rr  we  assums,  as  \v<-  reasonably  may,  that  co- 
habitation had  previously  taken  place,  no  question 
L  morals  would!  in  those  days  have  arisen,  or  could 
h*ve  been  .-iit.>ita,in,Ml.  Tne  precontract,  which 
was  usually  celebrated  t\\<>  or  three  m..nths 


before  marriage,  was  not  only  legally  recognised, 

but  it  invalidated  a  subsequent   union  of  either 

of  the  parties  with  any  one  else." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  statutes  governing 

precontracts. 

Reviewing  Mr.  J.  W.  Gray's  book 
'  Shakespeare's  Marriage,'  The  Times  said 
(21  April,  1905)  :— 

"  The  presumption  is  fairly  strong,  having 
regard  to  the  prevalent  usage  of  the  time,  that 
Shakespeare  had  entered  into  troth-plight  with 
Anne  Hathaway  a  few  months  before  the  date 
of  the  marriage." 

On  p.  64  of  his  '  Outlines '  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  cites  the  case  of  William  Holder  and 
Alice  Shaw,  who,  having  privately  made  a 
contract,  voluntarily  came  before  two  wit- 
nesses in  1585  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
irrevocably  pledged  to  wedlock.  Three 
years  later  there  was  a  precontract  meeting 
at  Alcester,  but  the  young  lady  appeared 
without  any  of  her  friends.  She  having 
explained  the  reason  for  this  omission,  the 
future  bridegroom  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
merely  asking  her 

"  whether  she  was  content  to  betake  herself 
unto  him,  and  she  answered,  off  ring  her  hand, 
wThich  he  also  tooke,  upon  the  offer  that  she  was 
content  by  her  trothe,  and  thereto,  said  she,  I  geve 
thee  my  faith,  and  before  these  witnesses,  that  I 
am  thy  wief  ;  and  then  he  likewise  answered  in 
theis  wordes,  vidz.,  and  I  geve  ttiee  my  faith  and 
troth,  and  become  thy  husband." 

A.  C.  C. 

9.  As  to  Blessed  Nicholas  of  the  Rock,, 
a  not  very  sympathetic  account  is  given  in 
'  The  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland,'  by 
J.  Sowerby,  M.A.  (London,  Percival  &  Co.,. 
1892),  at  pp.  145-50.  See  also  Murray's- 
'  Handbook  for  Switzerland,'  19th  ed. 
(London,  Stanford,  1904,  at  pp.  xcviii, 
240-41,  243). 

From  a  Catholic  point  of  view  see  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Ott,  O.S.B.,  in  the '  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia,'  xi.  62. 

JOHN  B.   WAINE WRIGHT. 

BOOKWORMS  ^11  S.  xii.  138). — In  Mr. 
Power's  '  Handy-Book  about  Books,'  which 
he  becomingly  dedicated  to  the  readers  of 
and  the  contributors  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  there  are 
paragraphs,  pp.  46,  130,  131,  132,  about 
bookworms,  the  matter  being  furnished,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  columns  of  our  old 
friend.  If  MR.  H.  J.  MASSINGHAM,  wrh 
whom  I  have  great  sympathy,  has  access  to 
the  stores  collected  years  ago,  he  will  find 
much  to  interest,  and  I  hope  to  help,  him  at 
some  of  the  following  references  :  1  S.  xii. 
427,  474  ;  2  S.  i.  143,  244,  360 ;  xi.  506  ; 
4  S.  vi.  597;  vii.  65,  168,  262,  346,  461  ^ 
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-5  S.  i.   460  ;   vi.   49,   96,   197  ;     6  S.   iii.   425  ; 
iv.  34,  397  ;    x.  386,  470  ;    xi.  344,  456. 

Some  years  ago  I  found  several  holes  in 
paper  laid  on  the  bottom  shelf  of  an  old 
bookcase,  in  which  I  kept  bundles  of  pam- 
phlets. The  holes  corresponded  with  some 
worm  -barrows  in  the  wood  below.  Into 
these  I  poured  paraffin  two  consecutive 
springs,  and  I  believe  the  plague  has  ceased. 

I  have  an  idea  that  worms  do  not  eat  their 
way  into  furniture,  but  that  they  eat  their 
wa\  out,  after  a  long  period  of  inactivity  in 
the  egg  stage.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

See  Publishers'  Circular,  3  July,  1915, 
p.  9  ;  10  July,  p.  28  ;  24  July,  p.  63. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

ROYAL  CHAPLAINS  (US.  xii.  119,  164).— 
Lists  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  volumes  of  Chamber- 
layne's  '  State  of  Great  Britain.' 

W.  D.  MACRAY. 

WALTER  RAGNALL  (11   S.   xii.    118).  —  See 

II  S.    v.    328;     vi.    173,    291.     At   the   last 
reference     MR.     PHILIP     H.     RAGENAL     of 

17,  Clarence  Drive,  Harrogate,  writes'  :  "I 
.am  completing  a  family  history  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Ragenal  family." 

Assuming  that  the  Rlue-book  of  Members 
of  Parliament  is  to  be  trusted,  the  record 
of  the  Ragenals  who  were  members  of 
Parliament,  given  at  11  S.  vi.  173  by  MR. 
E.  McC.  S.  HILL,  is  incomplete  and  not 
quite  correct.  According  to  the  Rlue- 


Parliaments  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bagnoll,  Knt.,  of  The  Newry,  M.P. 
Down  County,  1585-6. 

George    Bagenal,    of    Dunleckny,    Ballymone, 
M.P.   Carlow  County,   1613-15. 

Beauchamp  Bagenal,  M.P.  Enniscorthv,  1761- 
1768. 

Beauchamp  Bagenal,  M.P.  Carlow  County, 
1768  *-76.  (He  was  elected  also  for  Enniscorthy, 
"but  elected  to  sit  for  Carlow  County.  ) 

Beauchamp   Bagenal,   M.P.   Carlow   County  in 

-the    Parliament    of     1776-83,    in    the    place    of 

William    Bunbury    deceased.     The    date    of    the 

latter's  death  is  not  given,  but  see  MR.  KILL'S  reply. 

Beauchamp  Bagenal's  address  is  not  noted." 

Parliament  of  the   United  Kingdom. 

Walter  Bagenal,  of  Dunleckney,  County  Carlow, 
M.P.  Carlow  County,  1802-6. 

Walter  Bagnel,  of  Killedmonde,  County  Carlow, 
M.P.  Carlow  County,  1806-7. 

Walter  Bagenal  (no  address  given),  M.P.  Carlow 
-County,  1807-12. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


*  In  the  Corrigenda  of   the  Blue-book  1768  is 
substituted  for  1769. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WILD  REASTS  IN  WAR- 
FARE (11  S.  xii.  140). —  Prof.  W.  A.  Merrill's 
edition  of  Lucretius,  1907,  in  a  note  on 
book  .v.  1309,  gives  a  reference  to  the 
'  Historia  Augusta.'  The  full  passage  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Dehinc  per  Cadusios  et  Babylonios  ingressus 
tumultuarie  cum  Parthorum  satrapis  manum 
contulit,  feris  etiam  bestiis  in  hostes  inmissis." — 
^Elius  Spartianus,  'Anton.  Carac.,'  c.  6,  s.  4. 

During  the  South  African  War  there  was  an 
account  in  the  newspapers  of  a  feat  by  which 
General  de  Wet,  when  almost  surrounded, 
drove  a  herd  of  cattle  against  barbed  wire 
and  broke  through  with  his  commando. 
Perhaps  some  one  better  versed 

Novis  annalibus  atque  recenti 
Historia 
could  say  whether  this  was  fact  or  journalism. 

Did  not  Drake  or  one  of  the  buccaneers 
make  use  of  wild  cattle  in  an  expedition  on 
the  Spanish  Main  ?  As  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  carnivorae,  since  opposing  forces  with 
a  wide  front,  moving  across  wild  country, 
would  probably  have  put  up  big  game  which 
would  rush  towards  one  side  or  the  other, 
might  not  a  legend  have  arisen  in  some  cases 
that  lions,  &c.,  had  been  deliberately  em- 
ployed ?  EDWARD  RENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

ACILIUS  (11  S.  xii.  85). — The  lines  are  a 
translation  of 

Quid  tot  oriminibus  rabiosae  fulmine  linguae 

Femineum  incessis,  Brusce  proterve,  secus? 
Desirie  clamorem,  nam  quo  eonvicia  tanta? 

Unum  pro  cunctis  sat  tibi  criminibus. 
Uno  hoc  nil  gravius,  quo  uno  simul  oninia  dices  : 
Te  talem  genitrix  femina  quod  tulerit. 

*  Delitise  Poetarum  Germanorum,'  i.  137- 
"  Acilius  "  in  '  The  Encyclopaedia  Rritan- 
nica  '  is  an  error.  The  author  of  the  Latin 
epigram  is  the  German  scholar  known  as 
Valens  Acidalius  (1567-95),  still  remembered 
for  his  work  on  Latin  authors,  above  all 
Plautus.  He  encountered  some  obloquy 
because  of  the  supposition  that  he  wras  the 
author  of  a  tract  that  denied  women  to  be 
rational  beings  ('  Mulieres  non  esse 
homines').  See  Rayle's  'Diet.'  under 
'  Acidalius  '  and  '  Gediccus.' 

EDWARD  RENSLY. 

DATE  OF  COMET  (11  S.  xii.  101,  148).— 
Reing  qualified  (unfortunately)  to  remember 
the  comets  of  1858  and  1882  (but  was  it  not 
1881  ?),  I  suggest  that  the  latter  was  not 
such  as  to  provoke  comparisons  with  the 
1811  apparition.  At  its  best  (as  seen  in  this 
country)  it  was  a  poor  affair — a  mere 
farthing  squib.  My  recollection  of  Donati's 
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Comet  is  that  at  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth  it  spread  right  across  the  sky,  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  tail  had  set  on  one  side 
of  the  horizon,  the  head  reappeared  on  the 
other  side.  Maturely  considered,  this  seems 
to  me  impossible,  but  it  is  what  I  distinctly 
remember  ;  so  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  a<s 
a  very  small  child's  impression.  My  ma- 
ternal grandmother  could  not  be  roused  to 
-enthusiasm  for  Donati's  Comet :  she  thought 
it  a  second-rate  affair  in  comparison  with 
one  she  remembered  in  her  youth,  which, 
when  she  was  at  the  top  of  Southwold  Hill, 
«he  could  distinctly  hear  fizzing  !  Reverting 
to  this  statement  some  years  later,  I  ques- 
tioned its  accuracy  ;  she,  however,  adhered 
to  it,  with  an  assurance  that  she  couldn't 
be  mistaken,  as  she  was  then  a  big  girl  of 

14.  E.    RlMBATJLT   DlBDIN. 

•64,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool, 

An  engraving  of  the  comet  referred  to  by 
MB.  PENRY  LEWIS  appeared  in  The  Graphic 
of  14  Oct.,  1882.  It  was  produced  from  a 
sketch  made  by  an  officer  of  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer  Assam,  on  26  Sept.,  at  5.5  A.M. 
an  the  Mediterranean.  In  describing  the 
•comet  the  sender  of  the  sketch  said  : — 

"  The  nucleus  was  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
and  equal  in  brightness  to  Sirius.  The  south 
•edge  of  the  tail  was  very  clearly  denned  with  a 
.slight  curve  upwards.  The  upper  or  northern 
•edge  was  straight,  but  not  so  clearly  denned. 
It  was  illuminated  by  a  misty  reflected  light. 
The  whole  of  the  tail  faded  gradually  towards  the 
•end." 

The  sketch  was  made  in  lat.  37°  36'  N., 
long.  9°  14'  E.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

AUTHORS  OF  FRENCH  QUOTATIONS  WANTED 
{\\  S.  xii.  68). — 2.  "  Qu'est-ce  qu'une  grande 
vie  ?  C'est  un  reve  de  jeunesse  realise  dans 
Tage  mur."  A  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Alfred  de  Vigny  (17  Sept.,  1863),  his  friend 
Louis  Ratisbonne  wrote  an  article  on  him 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (4  Oct. )  which  ended 
thus  : — 

"  II  est  tine  de  ces  pense"es  de  toi,  6  mon  cher 
>u  litre,  que  je  veux  recueillir  au  moment  ou  je 
iii'-  penche  sur  ta  m£moire.  Elle  est  poe"tique, 
r»'< •herche'e  dans  son  tour,  mais  exquise  :  je  1'aime 
parcequ'elle  te  ressemble.  "  Qu'est-ce  qu'une 
ur.-iude  vie?  C'est  un  reve  de  jeunesse  re'alise' 
<lans  1'age  mur.'  Ces  beaux  reves  de  jeunesse, 
lu  Ics  as  faits,  6  mon  cher  maitre  ;  ton  age  miir 
Incorruptible  les  a  r^alisds." 

5.  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  vecu 
pres  d'elle."  Sadi,  the  Persian  poet,  in  one 
of  his  songs  represents  a  lump  of  clay 
accounting  for  the  perfume  still  clinging  to 
it  by  the  fact  of  its  having  lain  among  some 
fallen  petals  at  the  foot  of  a  rose-tree. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 


FOLK-SPEECH  (WORCESTERSHIRE)  :  "  PLAIN  " 
(11  S.  xii.  137).— The  word  "plain  "was  much 
in  use  in  Ulster  some  fifty  years  ago,  and 
is  probably  still  to  be  heard  on  the  lips  of 
country-folk.  I  can  recall  how  little  such 
a  description  delighted  us  as  children — used 
to. the  kindly  flattery  of  the  poor  folk  around 
us  when  we  met  them  on  our  daily  walks. 

Meeting  a  civil  tenant  from  a  bogland 
farm,  we  were  somewhat  affronted  to  hear 
her  remark  rapturously  to  our  nurse,  after 
we  had  "  behaved  like  quality,"  as  that  nurse 
required  of  us  :  "  Fegs  !  and  ar'nt  the  wee 
ladies  plain."  Our  nurse's  reply — equally 
enthusiastic — was  just  as  little  pleasing  to 
us :  "  And  so  are  their  father  and  their 
mother  plain  !  God  be  good  to  them  !  " 

Later  we  learnt  that  "  plain  "—meaning 
kindly,  friendly,  and  pleasant — was  used  in 
contrast  to  "proud,"  a  word  which  only 
referred  in  Ulster  folk-speech  to  a  haughty 
demeanour  or  an  air  of  conceit. 

A  "  plain  "  chairman  of  guardians,  clergy- 
man, or  magistrate  was  loved  and  trusted 
by  the  poor  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that 
was  not  without  some  suggestion  of  pathos. 

I  wonder  if  "  pride  "  means,  in  any  other 
place  now,  the  same  thing  as  it  then  did  to 
the  Ulsterman.      It  is  thus  used  by  at  least 
one  famous  Irishman   in  poetry,   for   Gold- 
smith speaks  of  the  Briton  with 
Pride  in  his  port, 
Defiance  in  his  eye ; 
and  there  are  Biblical  phrases  where  we  see 
its  old  use. 

There  was  no  redeeming  feature  about 
pride  in  old  Ulster.  It  was  merely  a  vice, 
and  that  any  "proper"  form  of  it  could 
exist  did  not  enter  into  the  ideas  of  the 
peasantry  of  those  days.  Y.  T. 

The  word  "plain"  is  always  used  in 
Essex  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Worcestershire, 
among  natives  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  To 
be  "plain"  does  not  imply  clearness  of 
utterance,  or  unloveliness  of  feature,  but 
the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  kindliness 
and  courtesy,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
what  schoolboys  call  "  side  on."  A  "  plain  " 
person's  manners  are  always  simple  and 
refined,  alike  in  hall  or  cottage,  and  set 
every  one  at  his  ease.  It  is  a  high  compl1' 
ment  if  it  can  be  said  of  any  person,  man  0** 
woman,  that  he  or  she  is  "  wonnerf  ul  plain.'1 

Bayue,  Essex.  E'   VAUOHAN. 

It  is  probable  that  MR.  STAPLETON  MAR- 
TIN'S gardener  knew  the  significance  of 
"plain"  better  than  he  did  that  of  the 
words  by  which  he  tried  to  define  it.  It 
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means  "  natural,"  and  the  '  E.D.D.'  glosses 
it  as  "  frank,  sincere,  unaffected,  homely," 
the  illustration  given  of  its  use  in  Worces- 
tershire being  : — 

"  Lady  Mary  is  such  a  plain  lady  ;  she  borne 
into  my  'ouse  an'  sits  down,  an'  tak's  the  children 
in  'er  lap  as  comfortable  as  cpn  be.  She 's  as 
plain  as  you  be,  miss,  every  bit." 

Lincolnshire,  Dorset,  Hertford,  and  Wiltshire 
use  the  word  with  like  intent. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

This  word,  with  a  good  illustration  of  its 
uge — jn  the  sense  of  unassuming — is  included 
in  '  A  Glossary  of  West  Worcestershire 
Words,'  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  issued  by  the 
English  Dialect  Society  in  1882.  In  Mid- 
Warwickshire  I  have  often  heard  a  villager 
describe  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  superior 
social  position  as  being  "  plain  and  homely." 
Rightly  understood,  the  expression  conveys 
a  great  compliment.  A.  C.  C. 

NAPOLEON'S  BEQUEST  TO  CANTILLON  (US. 
xii.  139).— 

"  This  24th  of  April,   1821. 
Long-wood. 
"  This  is  a  fourth  codicil  to  my  Testament. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  5.  Item.  Ten  thousand  francs  to  the  subaltern 
officer,  Cantillon,  who  has  undergone  a  trial  upon 
the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  assassinate 
Lord  Wellington,  of  which  he  was  pronounced 
innocent.  Cantillon  had  as  much  right  to  assassi- 
nate that  oligarchist,  as  the  latter  had  to  send 
me  to  perish  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena." 

I  quote  from  Hazlitt's  '  Life  of  Napoleon,' 
second  edition,  1852,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  II., 
p.  420.  The  will  and  codicils  are  given  in 
full,  but  in  English  only.  Hazlitt's  note  to 
this  item  is  as  follows  :  "  There  is  no  act  of 
Buonaparte's  life  which  shows  more  courage 
and  spirit  than  this  clause  in  his  will." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

On  25  June,  1816,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  set  fire  to  Wellington's  house  in 
the  Rue  Champs  ^llysees,  Where  he  was 
giving  a  ball;  and  on  10  Feb.,  1818,  a  shot 
was  fired  at  him  as  he  drove  into  the  court- 
yard at  night.  Cantillon,  a  sous-officier 
of  the  Empire,  was  brought  to  trial  for  this 
attempt,  but  was  acquitted.  A  legacy  of 
10,000  francs  was  left  to  Cantillon  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  paid  to  his  heirs  by  Napoleon  III. 
(Suppl.  Desp.  12  Feb.  and  19  March ; 
Croker,  i.  339;  Gleig,  iii.  40,  61).  In  the 
fourth  codicil  of  his  will  (15  April,  1821) 
Napoleon  I.  gives  the  above  sum  to  the 
subaltern  officer  Cantillon,  adding  ut  supra. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


INSCRIPTION  TO  BE  DECIPHERED  (11  S~ 
xii.  10,  58). — In  view  of  the  latter  reference- 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  : — 

(1)  That  the  devotion  of  the  Way  of  the- 
Cross  is  very  ancient  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(2)  That  the  devotion   outside   the    Holy 
Land  was  at  first  exclusively  Franciscan. 

(3)  That  the  devotion  does  not  necessarily 
imply    any  vocal    prayer    whatsoever,    only 
meditation. 

(4)  That    the     antiphon    or    ejaculation, 
"Adoramus     te,     Christe,     et     benedicimus 
tibi ;  quia  per   sanctam  Crucem  tuam  rede- 
misti  mundum,"  is  probably  very  old.     In 
the  form  "  Laudamus  te,  Christe,  et  hymnum 
dicimus  tibi  ;  quia,"   &c.,  it  is  part  of  the 
present  Ambrosian  '  Adoration  of  the  Cross  * 
on  Good  Friday  ;  and  in  the  form  "  Adoramus 
te,  sanctissime    Domine  Jesu  Christe,  bene- 
dicimus te  ;  quia,"   &c.,  it  was  indulgenced 
by  Leo  XIII.  in  1882. 

Which  is  the  earliest  of  these  three  forms 
must  be  left  to  liturgiologists  to  decide; 
but  as  the  second  is  part  of  the  Ambrosial* 
Missal  it  -would  seem  prima  facie  to  be  older 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  first,  as  the  less 
profuse  of  the  two  others,  is  probably  the- 
older. 

In  these  realms  and  in  the  U.S.A.,  when 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  is  performed  publicly ,- 
the  first  form  is  usually  recited  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  Papal  indulgence  is  attached 
to  the  recital  of  this  particular  form,  any 
more  than  to  that  in  the  Ambrosian  Missal. 

Does  MR.  CUTHBERT  REID  mean  to 
assert  that  St.  Alphonsus  is  responsible  for 
the  first  form  ?'  If  he  means  to  say  that 
San  Alfonso  Liguori  originated  the  devotion,, 
he  is  mistaken.  JOHN  B.  WAINWRIGHT. 

SIR  RICHARD  BTJLKELEY,  BART.,  OF 
IRELAND  AND  EWELL,  SURREY  (11  S.  xi. 
494;  xii.  52,  129).  —  Your  correspondent 
at  the  last-mentioned  reference,  the  REV. 
T.  LLECHID  JONES  appears  sceptical  concern- 
ing the  statement  I  made  (ante,  p.  52)  that 
Archbishop  Bulkeley  had  a  son  Richard,, 
and  quotes  Miss  Angharad  Llwyd  (a  '  History 
of  the  Island  of  Mona,'  1833  edition,  p.  357 > 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Griffiths  ('  Pedigrees  of  Angle- 
sey and  Carnarvonshire  Families,'  1914 
edition,  p.  42)  in  support  of  his  belief  that  the 
Archbishop,  by  Alice  his  wife,  had  an  only 
son,  William,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Dowling,  of 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  who  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Archbishop  through  this 
particular  son  Richard,  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  a  manuscript  pedigree  (which  he- 
compiled  many  years  ago  from  original 
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sources)    of   his   Grace's   descendants.     This 
pedigree  records  that  the  Archbishop  had 
second    son,    the    Rev.    Richard    Bulkeley 
D.D.  of  Bawne,  who  married,  and,  his  wife 
evidently  predeceasing  him,  left  at  his  death 
"  about    the    beginning   of   the   troubles   of 
1641,"  three  orphans  under  the  care  of  his 
brother,    the    Rev.    William    Bulkeley,    the 
Archdeacon. 

Whilst  the  above  proves  the  accuracy 
of  Burke's  statement  ('  Extinct  Peerage,' 
1840  ed.,  p.  94)  that  the  Archbishop  had 
two  sons,  it  destroys  the  authenticity  of  that 
writer's  record  that  Richard  was  the  elder 
son,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was  created  a 
baronet,  this  honour  having  been  conferred 
on  9  Dec.,  1672,  upon  his  nephew  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Bulkeley, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

In  support  of  the  statement  that  the  Rev. 
Richard  Bulkeley  had  issue,  I  may  add  that 
in  a  copy  I  possess  of  the  will  of  Alice 
Bulkeley,  his  Grace's  widow,  transcribed 
from  the  original  in  the  Record  Office, 
Dablin  (which  document  is  dated  6  Jan., 
1652/3),  a  legacy  is  bequeathed  "to  my 
granddaughter  Mrs.  Grisseld  Lloyd  als. 
Bulkeley,"  who  was  the  youngest  of  her 
son  Richard's  three  orphans,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Dowling's  direct  ancestress.  But  in  addition 
to  the  MS.  pedigree  fcl  am  in  a  position  to 
bring  forward  further  evidence  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who,  in  their  works,  have 
denied  the  Archbishop  the  parentage  of  a 
second  son. 

In  Archdall's  '  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,' 
1789  edition,  vol.  v.  pp.  14-29,  it  is  recorded, 
after  a  long  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Archbishop's  life,  that 

"  h?  fthe  Archbishop]  deceased  at  his  Palace 
of  Tallaght,  8  Sept.,  1650,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ; 
and  having  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Rowland 
Bulkeley  of  Beaumaris,  Esq.,  had  issue  by  her, 
who  was  buried  with  him  in  February,  1654 
[her  wi  1  was  admitted  to  probate  on  7  February 
of  that  yea.rl,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz.  : 
the  Rev.  William  Bulkeley,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  ; 
the  Rev.  Richard  Bulkeley,  D.D.,  of  Bawne,  who 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of  1641, 
and  U>ft  three  orphans  under  the  tuition  of  their 
unr-le  William  ;  Mary,  married  to  William 
Bulkeley  of  Porthamell,  Esq.,  and  Grisseld  to 
the  Rev.  Ambrose  Aungier.  William,  the  eldest 
son,  D.D.,  and  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  lived  at 
Miltown,  which  was  burned  in  1641  to  prevent 
the  English  from  planting  any  garrison  in  those 
parts  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  depositions  con- 
cerning the  murders  and  losses  of  the  Protestants 
that  he  also  lost  in  rents  530Z.  a  year,  in  stock 
450/.,  in  buildings  at  Old  Bawne,  which  was 
wasted  and  destroyed,  3,000f.,in  rents, tithes,  &c., 
at  Dimlavan  and  elsewhere  6,315Z.  :  that  his 
father,  the  Archbishop,  lost  in  cattle,  houses 


burnt,  and   rent   3 
brother  503/.  18s." 


and   the   orphans  of  his 


Again,  in  the  '  History  of  the  County  of 
Dublin,'  by  F.  E.  Ball,  1905  edition,  part  iii. 
pp.  32-33,  we  find  the  following  :  — 

"  Old  Bawn  House  was  not  long  built  when  the 
rebellion  of  1641  bioke  out.  The  depositions  of 
Archdeacon  Bulkeley's  servants  and  tenants  give 
a  deplorable  picture  of  the  damage.  At  Tallaght 
cows  and  horses  belonging  to  the  orphan  children 
of  a  brother  of  Archdeacon  Bulkeley,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  belonging  to  the  Archdeacon  himself, 
were  either  stolen  or  sold  at  a  sacrifice." 

Possibly  these  excerpts  will  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  statements  of  the  Welsh 
genealogists,  as  quoted  by  your  correspon- 


dent,   are    not 
facts. 


quite    in    accordance    with 
FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 


RICHARD  MARTYN  (11  S.  xii.  140).  — 
Richard  Martin  who  died  in  1502  is  men- 
tioned in  the  '  D.N.B.'  At  the  end  of  the 
notice  of  Richard  Martyn,  or  Martin 
(d.  1483),  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Pollard  writes  that 

the  identity  of  name  has  caused  Martyn's 
confusion  with  another  Richard  Martin,  who  was 
Rector  of  Ickham,  Vicar  of  Lydd. ..  .guardian 
of  the  Greyfriars  at  Canterbury,  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop, and  fellow  of  Eton  College. . .  .Having 
no  see,  he  styled  himself,  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases,  simply  '  Episcopus  ecclesiae  Catholicae.'  " 
In  Cooper's  'Athense  Cantabrigienses,'  vol.  i. 
o.  521,  where  a  large  number  of  references 
are  given,  these  two  Richards  were  treated 
as  one.  But  in  vol.  iii.  p.  103,  the  '  D.N.B.' 
is  quoted  with  regard  to  the  confusion  of 
dentity. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  third  Richard 
Martyn  (d.    1480),    Vicar   of    Hendon,   and 
probably)   Archdeacon    of    Berkshire,     See 
D.N.B.,'  loc.  cit.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

In  Wharton's  List  of  Suffragans  of  Canter- 
bury, printed  in  vol.  v.  of  Nichols's  *  Biblio- 
theca  Topographica  '  (4to,  1790),  Martin  is 
said  to  be  "  sine  certo  titulo  suffrag."  Pro- 
bably more  can  be  found  in  Bishop  Stubbs's 
'  Registrum  Anglicanum,'  but  I  have  not  got 
it  at  hand  for  reference.  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

WEIGHT  AFTER  A  MEAL,  AND  DURING 
HYPNOSIS  (11  S.  xii.  119). — I  give  the  results 
of  my  own  experience,  or  experiments  rather. 
On  Saturday  last,  and  again  on  this  day 
of  writing,  a  friend  and  I  had  our- 
selves weighed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  and  the  same  length  of  time  after, 
lunch.  In  both  cases  he  had  added  two 
pounds  to  his  weight,  while  I,  who  had  had  a 
less  active  morning  and  made  a  lighter  meal, 
gained  less  than  one  pound  on  Saturday, 
and  one  pound  four  ounces  to- day.  Different 
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balances  were  used — a  Salter's  sprin 
balance  on  Saturday,  and  an  Avery's  stee] 
yard  to-day. 

As  for  the  foundation  of  the  popula 
belief,  if  it  be  such,  I  can  offer  no  sug 
gestion.  A  medical  friend  tells  me  tha 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  very  light  meal  of  a 
very  stimulating  character  might  fail  t< 
increase,  or  might  even  diminish,  one' 
weight  ;  but  this  is  surely  hardly  con 
ceivable  in  regard  to  an  ordinary  mea 
eaten  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  hac 
certainly  heard  of  the  belief  in  question 
but  I  did  not  imagine  it  was  entitled  to  b 
called  a  popular  belief.  W.  A.  C. 

Cambridge. 

J.  C.  W.  will  find  the  matter  dealt  with  b\ 
Sir  Thos.  Browne  in  his  '  Vulgar  Errors 
( 1646),  and  by  me  in  'Popular  Fallacies 
'2nd  ed.,  p.  36).  Roughly,  partaking  of 
lunch  (before  the  war  !)  added  nearly  two 
pounds  to  the  weight  of  a  13-stone  man, 
while  a  Turkish  bath  reduced  a  man's  weight 
by  about  the  same  amount.  J.  C.  W.'s 
failure  to  detect  the  increase  must  be  du3 
to  his  scales  not  being  sufficiently  sensitive. 
With  a  spring  balance  and  a  daughter  weigh- 
ing 55  lb.,  the 'drinking  of  a  cup  of  milk  is 
clearly  recorded  !  A.  S.  E.  ACKEBMANN. 

KING  OF  POLAND,  1719  (11  S.  xi.  379).— 
August  II.,  King  of  Poland  from  1697  to 
1733,  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  known  as 
Frederick  August,  reigned  in  both  countries, 
but  preferred  to  reside  in  his  favourite 
Dresden  whenever  urgent  state  business  did 
not  require  his  presence  in  his  other  country. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  a  minister  or 
ambassador  at  the  British  Court ;  at  any 
rate,  he  had  not  one  at  the  end  of  1718  or 
the  beginning  of  1719,  while  the  British 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  Lieut. - 
General  Francis  Palmes,  was  alive.  He 
died  on  15  Jan.,  1719,  N.S.,  and  the  charge 
d'affaires,  Daniel  Moore,  was  recalled  some 
time  after  his  death.  The  vacancy  was 
evidently  not  filled.  L.  L.  K. 

PAYNE  &  Foss  :  NOT  "  PAINE  "  (11  S.  xii. 
139). — This  was  a  well-known  business 
carried  on  in  Pall  Mall,  and  probably  sur- 
vived the  death  of  Thomas  Payne  (1752- 
1831),  as  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Marston 
includes  the  names  in  a  list  of  booksellers 
known  to  him  or  to  Mr.  John  Slark  from 
1837  ('After  Work,'  p.  328).  Mr.  Marston 
notes  the  firm  as  being  the  publishers  of 
Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  but 
I  think  that  could  not  have  been  the  case, 


as  this  book  is  the  perpetual  copyright  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  always  bore 
the  imprint  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  Thomas 
Payne  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  more  famous 
bookseller  Thomas  Payne — "  Honest  Tom 
Payne"  (1719-99).  See  ' DJST.B.'  and  Tim- 
perley's  '  Dictionary  of  Printers,'  1839, 
pp.  799,  916  ;  also  Dobson's  '  Eighteenth- 
Century  Vignettes,'  Series  II.  On  p.  904  of 
Timperley  will  be  found  a  note  referring  to 
the  unsuccessful  action  brought  by  tha 
British  Museum  against  Payne  &  Foss  with 
reference  to  the  B.M.'s  claim  to  a  copy  of 
'  Flora  Grseca,'  which  was  issued  to  sub- 
scribers only. 

Henry  Foss  had  been  Thomas  Payne's 
apprentice.  He  was  taken  into  partnership 
in  1813. 

The  following  is  from  Crabb  Robinson's 
'  Diary,'  quoted  in  Lucas's  *  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb,'  vol.  ii.  p.  129  :— 

"  July  6  (1824).  Took  tea  with  Lamb.  There 
were  Hessey  and  Taylor,  Clare  the  shepherd, 
poet,  Bowring,  and  Elton  the  translator  from 
the  classics.  .  .  Hessey  gave  an  account  of 
De  Quincey's  description  of  his  own  bodily  suffer- 
ings. He  should  have  employed  as  his  publishers, 
said  Lamb,  Payne  &  Fuss  (referring  to  Payne 
&  Foss,  booksellers  in  Pall  Mall)." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

A  SONNET  BY  WORDSWORTH  (11  S.  xii. 
100,  146,  166*).— Knight  gives  the  sonnet  as 
"ollows  : — 

To  Miss  SELLON. 

The  vestal  priestess  of  a  sisterhood  who  knows 
^o  self,  and  whom  the  selfish  scorn — 
She  seeks  a  wilderness  of  weed  and  thorn, 
And,  undiverted  from  the  blessed  mood 
3y  keen  reproach  or  blind  ingratitude, 
A  wreath  she  twines  of  blossoms  lowly  born- — 
An  amaranthine  crown  of  flowers  forlorn — 
And  hangs  her  garland  on  the  Holy  Rood. 
Sister  of  Mercy,  bravely  hast  thou  won 
rom  men  who  winnow  charity  from  Faith 
he  Pharisaic  sneer  that  treats  as  dross 
he  works  by  faith  ordained.     Piirsue  thy  path, 
ill,  at  the  last,  thou  hear  the  voice — "  Well  done, 
hou  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Cross  !  " 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  lady  to 

.vhorn  this  sonnet  was  addressed  was  Pris- 

illa    Lydia   Sellon,    1821-7C,  who  was  the 

ounder   of    the  conventual    system  in    the 

stablished  Church,  and  largely  responsible 

or  organizing  the  nursing  sisterhoods  which 

were  so  useful  during  the  cholera  and  small - 

»ox    epidemics    in    London,    1861-71.     See 

D.N.B.'    and   «  Men    of  the  Reign,'  edited 

>y  Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  1885,  p.  799. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 


[*  The  additional  matter  here  given  arrived 
ith  the  proof  of  MR.  FEET'S  reply,  ante,  p.  160,, 
ust  too  late  to  be  inserted.] 
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Motes  on 

Calendar  of  the  Fine  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  :  Vol.  V.  Edward  III.,  1337-1347. 
(Stationery  Office,  15s.) 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Vol.  VI.  (Stationery 
Office,  15s.) 

THE  most  characteristic  documents  in  this  volume 
— the  work  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Bland — of  the  'Calendar 
of  the  Fine  Bolls  '  for  the  decade  crowned  by  the 
victory  at  Crecy,  are  the  orders  to  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
and  the  like,  containing  the  names  of  persons 
whom  the  king  has  discharged  from  their  obliga- 
tion to  find  men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers  for 
his  service,  in  consideration  of  a  money  payment 
made  by  them.  These  fill  some  twenty-five  pages 
of  the  Calendar,  and  are  worth  examination. 
There  are  two  interesting  documents  connected 
with  the  defence  of  the  realm  :  the  first,  the 
commission  of  1338  to  John  de  Scures  and  Thomas 
Coudray  to  hold  the  town  of  Southampton  in  the 
king's  behalf,"  the  mayor,  bailiff's,  and  men  of  that 
town,  holding  it  at  fee  farm  to  be  kept  safely  to 
the  king's  use,  having  abandoned  it  on  the  coming 
of  certain  aliens  in  galleys,  so  that  the  latter 
invaded  the  town,  plundered  and  occupied  the 
same,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  king  and  realm"  ; 
the  second,  a  commission  to  the  Constable  of 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  issued  in  1341,  reciting  that 
the  king  has  been  given  to  understand  his  enemies 
are  about  to  invade  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  force, 
and  ordering  the  return  of  all  who  have  lands  there, 
and  who  had  withdrawn  for  fear  of  attack — they, 
and  their  households,  wives  and  children  —  in 
order  to  its  defence.  They  are  to  "  stay  there  " 
(or  send  armed  men  to  stay  there  according  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  their  lands)  and  there 
seems  a  certain  shrewdness  about  requiring  the 
presence,  should  the  landholders  return  in  person, 
of  their  families  with  them.  Another  detail 
concerning  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  given  us  in  a 
commission  of  1339,  directing  the  construction 
of  a  peel  or  peels  in  the  port  of  Shamelforde, 
for  defence  against  the  aliens,  the  same  to  be 
built  of  the  oaks  in  the  king's  forest  on  the  island 
which  lately  had  been  thrown  down  in  great 
numbers  by  a  violent  storm. 

Of  a  deeper-going,  if  less  picturesque,  interest 
arc,  however,  the  numerous  and  important  entries 
relating  to  the  wool  trade.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  this  decade  were,  as  all  students  know,  of  a 
critical  n.iture.  Within  these  years  falls  a  distinct 
and  bitterly  contested  change  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Crown,  the  ousting  of  foreign 
merchants,  the  establishment  of  the  English 
staples.  Not  much  could  be  made  out  from  these 
pai;cs  conn-ruing  the  broader  developments  of 
the  situation  ;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  matter  of  the  wool  trade,  the 
vigilance  and  determination  of  the  Crown,  the 
business  done  with  foreign  ports,  the  details  of 
the  \scalth  of  the  commodity  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  its  different  holders,  and  its  assessment  for 
1  In-  benefit  of  the  king — matters  such  as  these  are 
well  illustrated.  This  forms,  in  fact,  the  principal 
topic  of  the  volume  ;  but  we  may  mention  a  few 
stray  points  of  which  we  made  note.  Licences 
wre  issued,  in  1338  to  landholders  in  Devon,  and 
in  IIMI  to  landholders  throughout  England  and 
\\ 'ales,  to  dig  their  own  soil  to  find  gold  and  silver 


and  treasure — the  finds  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
king,  whereof  two-thirds  of  the  silver  and  a 
moiety  of  the  gold  and  treasure  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  There  is  a 
commission  to  the  sheriff  of  WTilts  concerning 
treasure  trove  at  Orcheston  St.  George  said  to 
have  been  concealed.  Under  15  Feb.,  1339,  we 
get  the  order  to  the  Mayor  of  London  to  deliver  to 
John  Shenche,  of  the  inheritance  of  his  mother 
Joan,  "  a  messuage  in  the  suburb  of  London 
called  the  Flete  prison,"  held  in  chief  "  by  the 
serjeanty  of  keeping  all  prisoners  to  be  committed 
there,  and  of  repairing  the  bridge  of  Flete  when- 
ever need  be  "  ;  the  same  John  Shenche  holding 
also,  and  likewise  of  the  inheritance  of  his  mother, 
the  bailiwick  of  keeping  the  king's  palace  at 
Westminster,  which  entailed  upon  him  certain 
business  and  services  when  the  king  came  there, 
and  sundry  perquisites  upon  his  departure. 

The  '  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  '  is,  as  some 
of  our  readers  will  know,  a  medley  of  considerable 
confusion,  in  which  is  to  be  found  no  order  but 
that  of  chance  numbering — place,  time,  and 
subject  alike  being  disregarded.  The  deeds  are 
given  in  abstracts  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  W.  Chapman  ;  and  the  Index,  which  alone 
renders  the  volume  tractable,  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  O'Reilly.  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  rendered  it 
the  more  useful  by  dividing  it  into  three  alphabets 
of  "  persons,"  "  places,"  and  "  subjects." 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Isaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  an  Introduction 
by  R.  B.  Marston.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
Is.  Qd.  net.) 

THIS  volume  belongs  to  the  "  Oxford  Edition  of 
Standard  Authors."  The  copy  in  our  hands  is 
in  cloth  boards,  and  represents  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form  of  the  issue.  We  have  seen  few 
editions  so  admirable.  Most  carefully  executed  as 
to  matters  of  scholarship — bibliography,  text,  and 
Introduction — it  is  printed  in  excellent  type  upon 
good  paper.  A  considerable  number  of  this  series 
has  already  come  out,  and  these  books  consti- 
tute not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  to 
literature  by  the  Oxford  Press. 

This  is  no  time  of  day  to  appraise  the  literary 
and  humane  qualities  of  '  The  Compleat  Angler/ 
What  can  be  said  about  them  has  been  said  long 
ago  and  many  times  re-echoed.  And  the  obvious 
reflection  that  any  one  to  whom  it  occurs  to  turn 
WTalton's  pages  will  find  him  just  now  wholesome 
and  refreshing  reading — remote  as  he  is  from  our 
present  cares — may  well  be  left  to  our  readers  to 
elaborate  for  themselves.  It  may  be  that  some 
part  of  his  effectiveness  and  charm,  when  read 
from  this  point  of  view,  arises  directly  from  his 
having  applied  himself  to  write  '  The  Compleat 
Angler  '  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  as  one  of  us 
to-day  might  read  him — oppressed  by  wars  and 
calamities,  and  seeking  that  peace  of  nature  and 
of  homely  occupation  and  knowledge,  which  doesr 
after  all,  underlie  our  worst  turmoil. 

Mr.  Marston  in  his  sympathetic  and  pleasant 
Introduction  wisely  gives  most  of  his  space  to 
another  consideration — whether  or  no  '  The 
Compleat  Angler  '  is  antiquated  as  an  instructor 
in  the  art  of  angling.  He  comes  to  a  conclusion 
highly  favourable  to  Walton — favourable  both 
as  to  his  information  concerning  the  habits  of  fish 
and  as  to  the  methods  and  devices  of  the  sport 
recommended  ;  in  fact,  he  says  that  in  both 
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respects  he  owes  "  more  practical  knowledge  to 
him  than  to  any  other  writer."  As  for  the 
criticisms  of  Walton's  instructions  in  fly-fishing, 
to  the  effect  that  he  enjoins  the  fly-fisher  to  let 
no  part  of  his  line  touch  the  water,  and  so 
"betrays  the  insufficiency  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  a  mode  of  fishing  upon  which  he  would 
lay  an  impossible  condition,  Mr.  Marston  has  not 
much  difficulty  in  making  short  work  of  all  that. 
On  other  points  in  which  Walton  has  been  found 
fault  with  he  has  also  good  answers,  and  he  tells 
rather  amusingly  of  an  angler  who  condemned 
Walton's  salted  minnows  as  useless,  and  was  pre- 
sently discovered  to  have  salted  his  minnows,  not 
for  three  or  four  days,  but  for  as  many  months — 
with  a  result  for  which  Walton's  advice  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  blame.  Whether  from  his  familiarity 
With  Walton,  or  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  sport  of  angling,  which  tends  to  make  a 
certain  similarity  between  brothers  of  the  rod, 
and  probably  from  both,  Mr.  Marston  has  been 
able  to  attune  his  Introduction  to  the  text  of  his 
author  with  a  somewhat  unusual  closeness  and 
success. 

THE  September  Fortnightly  is  composed,  almost 
without  exception,  of  memorable  articles.  Two 
only  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  call  for 
comment  here,  as  being  of  literary  interest.  One 
concerns  a  man  of  letters  of  whom  most  readers  of 
the  review  know  something — Walter  Bagehot,  the 
recent  publication  of  whose  complete  works  gives 
Mr.  Arthur  Baumann  another  opportunity  for 
penetrative  and  witty  comment  and  interpreta- 
tion ;  the  other  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  John  Cournos  on 
Feodor  Sologub,  a  Russian  writer,  whose  work  will 
probably  be  as  new  as  it  will  certainly  be  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  many  of  them.  There  are 
three  more  or  less  anecdotic  descriptions  of  scenes 
of  war :  Mr.  Bailey's  '  Some  Glimpses  of  Russian 
Poland  To-day';  Mr.  John  Pollock's  « The  Refu- 
gees at  Kiev  '  ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Jerrold's 
'  From  the  French  Front.'  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
journalistic  comment  on  such  papers.  They  are 
done  in  a  sound,  workmanlike  way  ;  and  may  what 
they  tell  us  be  burnt  into  our  very  souls  !  A  bril- 
liant article  which  should  be  uncommonly  useful 
is  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  on  'The  Italian 
Temperament,'  and  equally  welcome  is  Prof.  E.  H. 
Parker's  study  of  the  Russian  character.  We  may 
mention  two  other  papers  as  being  of  more  than 
strictly  political  or  military  interest :  that  of  Mr. 
Grahame  White  and  Mr.  Harry  Harper  on  Zeppelin 
Airships,  and  that  by  Mr.  Hyndman  on  '  The  Armed 
Nation.' 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  but  one  paper 
describing  scenes  of  war,  but  that  is  certainly 
heartrending  enough  for  a  year  of  numbers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  West  will  never  fully  know 
the  agony  of  Serbia.  Yet  it  has  haunted  some 
minds,  it  seems,  above  all  the  rest  ;  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  still  all  too  remote  may 
read  in  these  terrible  pages  part  of  the  reason 
for  that.  There  are  two  delightful  papers  con- 
nected with  the  France  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  First  Empire  :  the  Abbe  Dimnet's  appreciation 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  a  sound  piece  of  criticism 
embellished  with  several  wise  epigrams,  and  the 
conclusion  of  Miss  Rose  Bradley's  charming  '  The 
Romance  of  a  Detenu,'  concerned  here  with  the 
letters  of  Mile,  de  Laclos  to  John  Blount  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  with  the  light  they 


throw  on  a  character  of  great  interest  and 
distinction.  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  contributes 
'  God  and  Humanity :  a  Symposium,'  and 
we  are  frankly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
such  a  dialogue — so  commonplace  in  thought,  so 
feebly  characterized,  and  so  inconclusive— should 
ever  have  been  written.  Bishop  Bury  has  an 
article  which  we  hope  will  be  widely  read,  because 
it  may  help  to  render  less  dense  the  still  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  true  Russia — '  The  Grand  Duchess 
Elizabeth  and  her  New  Order.'  It  is  to  be  valued 
particularly  for  its  anecdotes  of  manners. 

THE  September  Cornhill  will  be  found  to  deserve 
its  welcome,  albeit  it  rather  drives  home  the  mean- 
ing of  the  war  than  offers  us  relief  from  it.  An 
article  of  extreme  interest  is  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley's 
'Hate,'  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  photograph  of 
a  bronze  mask  by  Prof.  Tait  Mackenzie,  showing 
the  expression  of  a  competitor  in  a  race  just  at  the 
finish  —  the  purport  of  which  is  to  show  that 
hate  and  extreme  physical  effort  produce  almost 
identical  expressions  of  face.  Mr.  Stephen  Paget 
writes  on  '  The  Meaning  of  the  War  to  Children,' 
and,  as  readers  of  The  Cornhill  would  naturally 
expect,  he  has  alongside  of  some  fantastical 
remarks  a  score  of  good  and  original  suggestions, 
none  the  worse  because  here  and  there  paradoxical. 
Mr.  H.  Warner  Allen  in  '  Along  the  Fighting  Line ' 
and  Mr.  Boyd  Cable  in  his  fourth  essay  '  Between 
the  Lines'  ('A  Con  vert  to  Conscription')  are  both 
beyond  praise  in  the  largeness  and  vigour  and 
restraint  of  the  pictures  they  set  before  our  eyes. 
Mr.  Jeffery  E.  Jeffery,  again,  in  'Some  Experiences 
of  a  Prisoner  of  War '  has  a  good  deal  to  tell,  and 
tells  it  straightforwardly  and  effectively.  Most 
readers  will  turn  with  eagerness  to  the  page  which 
holds  Mr.  William  Watson's  poem — and  we  should 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  gave  any  one  satisfaction. 
It  might,  we  think,  be  treasured  by  some  pedagogic 
student  of  literature  as  an  example  of  radically 
false  use  of  the  imagination.  Moreover,  are  not  "  The 
Plough  "  and  "  Charles's  Wain  "  one  and  the  same 
thing  —  both  synonyms  of  part  of  the  Great  Bear? 
Judge  Parry  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  Rufus 
Choate,  and  there  are  two  fairly  good  short  stories. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  valuf 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  c 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MAIN. — Forwarded  to  MR.  PIER- 
POINT. 

MR.  A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. — "  Cast  not  a  clout 
till  May  be  out."  This  was  pretty  fully  discussed 
in  10  S.  v.  The  correspondence  was  started 
by  a  suggestion  that  "  May "  might  mean  not 
the  month,  but  the  hawthorn.  The  evidence 
from  the  various  forms  of  the  saying  goes,  how- 
ever, against  this. 
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'  THE    TRUSTY  SERVANT.' 

TURNING  over  the  pages  of  an  old  common- 
place book  lately,  I  noticed,  under  the  title 
Servant,'  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Apelles  painted  a  servant  with  his  hands  full 
of  tools  to  signify  diligence  in  work  ;  with  broad 
shoulders  to  hear  many  wrongs  ;  with  hind's  feet 
to  run  swiftly  at  his  master's  command  ;  with  a 
lf;m  helly  that  he  should  be  content  with  spare 
diet ;  with  the  ears  of  an  asse  and  his  mouth 
shut  with  two  keyes,  to  signifie  he  should  be 
swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak." 

To  judge  by  tbe  style  of  the  handwritings, 
this  book  seem=*  to  have  been  compiled 
between  about  1690  and  1720.  As  in  most 
collections  of  the  sort,  references  are  but 
scantily  supplied,  and  I  have  failed  to  trace 
in  lists  of  Apelles'  paintings  any  reference 
to  the  picture  mentioned  above.  There  is  a 
symbolical  painting  referred  to  by  Pliny 
<'Nat.  Hist.,'  lib.  xxxv.)  and  by  Lucian, 


in  which  "  Calumny "  is  represented  as 
dragging  "  Innocence "  before  a  king  with 
ears  like  those  of  Midas.  This  is  reproduced 
in  Wolf's  '  Lectio  num.  Memorabilium  Cent. 
XVI.,'  ii.  955,  with  something  less,  certainly, 
than  Apelles'  power.  This  painter,  however, 
who  had  gained  the  reputation  of  applying 
his  art  in  a  symbolical  and  allegorical  way, 
was  probably  credited  with  far  more  than 
he  produced.  '  Apelles  Symbolicus  '  is  the 
title  of  a  book  in  two  stout  8vo  volumes 
(Amsterdam,  1699)  by  John  Michael  von- 
der  Ketten,  supplying  a  vast  series  of  sym- 
bols for  the  help  of  poets,  orators,  and 
preachers  on  nearly  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  with  copious  illustrations. 

We  may  put  aside  the  attribution  to  Apelles 
as  unimportant,  but  the  artist  of  the  well- 
known  painting  of  'The  Trusty  Servant '  at 
Winchester  would  seem  to  have  had  this  de- 
scription in  mind.  Milner  ('Hist,  of  Winches- 
ter,' vjol.  ii.  p.  126)  calls  the  painting  that  of 
a  hirc%cervus,  or  animal  compounded  of  a 
man,  a  hog,  a  deer,  and  an  ass,  which  is 
explained  by  an  inscription  in  Latin  and 
English  verse  to  be  the  allegory  of  a  trusty 
servant.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  History  ' 
contains  a  good  engraving  of  this  "  piece  of 
antiquity,"  dated  1749,  but  it  omits  the 
background,  which  is  shown  on  the  undated 
engraving  by  Robins  and  Gilmour,  published 
just  before  Husenbeth's  edition  of  Milner 
(vol.  ii.  p.  164). 

The  painter  of  *  The  Trusty  Servant '  has 
departed  from  his  supposed  original  in  a  few 
points.  There  tools  were  in  both  hands,  here  in 
the  left  only.  Here  the  shoulders  are  not 
specially  broad,  nor  does  the  contour  of  the 
bust  at  all  suggest  spare  diet.  Padlocks 
were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Apelles,  but 
the  two  keys  imply  an  equally  careful  reti- 
cence. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Kirby,  late  Bursar  of  Winchester 
College,  in  his  carefully  compiled  '  Annals  ' 
of  the  College  (1892)  has  not  much  to  tell  of 
"  this  Abraxas  of  the  sixteenth  century." 
After  describing  the  painting,  and  quoting 
the  Latin  and  English  versions  of  the  in- 
scription, he  continues  : — 

"It  is  not  known  where  the  figure  came  from. 
The  implements  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  scenery 
in  the  background,  indicate  a  German  or  Flemish 
origin,  the  broom  being  exactly  that  which  the 
Flemish  '  Buy  a  Broom  '  girls  used  to  offer  for 
sale  in  the  streets  of  London  seventy  years  ago. 
The  first  allusion  to  the  figure  in  the  bursar's 
books  occurs  in  1628,  '  Hieronymo  pictori  pro 
reparanda  effigie  D'ni  Fundatoris  in  aula  et  servi 
ante  culinam.'  A  similar  figure  is,  or  was  lately, 
the  sign  of  an  inn  at  Mines  tead,  in  the  New 
Forest."— Pp.  39,  40. 
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The  Founder's  portrait  mentioned  here 
still  hangs  in  Hall.  It  was  bought  in  1597 
for  4Z.  12s.  6d.,  says  Mr.  Kirby. 

In  the  early  fifteenth  century  Winchester 
College  had  two  great  benefactors,  both  old 
Wykehamists,  to  one  or  other  of  whom  I 
think  it  possible  that  this  "  emblematic 
figure "  may  be  traced — Bishop  Robert 
Sherborne  and  Dean  Fleshmohger,  both  of 
Chich ester.  The  former  became  Bishop  in 
1508,  and  resigned  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1536  ;  the  latter  was  Dean  between  1526 
and  1541.  At  this  time  a  painter  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Bishop  for  embellishing  the 
Cathedral.  The  paintings  still  extant  in  the 
south  and  north  transepts,  and  some  ceiling 
decoration  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  are  attributed 
to  him,  and  he  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  one  Bernardi,  an  Italian.  But 
Prebendary  Bennett  remembers  that  an 
experienced  art  critic,  examining  these 
paintings  a  few  years  ago,  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  they  were  by  an  artist  from 
the  Low  Countries. 

Unless  the  style  of  the  painting,  or  the 
costume,  should  prevent  the  ascribing  of  '  The 
Trusty  Servant '  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  natural  than  that  one  or  other  of  these 
enthusiastic  old  Wykehamists  should  bestow 
a  work  of  art  of  considerable  teaching  value 
on  the  old  school  to  whose  nurture  they 
both  felt  that  their  high  success  in  life  was 
mainly  due.  I  hope  the  subject  may  receive 
the  attention  of  our  readers  which  I  think 
it  deserves.  CECIL  DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


M.  DONNADIEU,  AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTOR. 

IN  early  life  we  had  a  friend,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father's,  whom  we 
knew  only  as  "  Monsr.  Donnadieu";  and 
this  is  all  that  is  put  on  his. sale  catalogues, 
except  on  the  one  which  was  issued  after  his 
death.  I  never  heard  his  Christian  name. 
The  only  notice  of  him  I  have  seen  is 
Mr.  Boase's  article  in  vol.  i.  col.  896  of  his 
Modern  English  Biography  ' : 

"  Dcnnadieu,  Alexander,  b.  France  ;  served  in 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  army  ;  decorated  with  the 
legion  of  honour  ;  came  to  England  about  1829  ; 
gained  his  living  as  a  talented  musician  and 
singer ;  collected  autographs  which  he  sold  ; 
lived  for  many  years  in  chambers  at  8,  Duke 
St.,  Piccadilly,  where  he  d.  8  Jany.,  1861,  aged 
about  70." 

When  in  January,  1889,  I  read  this  in  the 
proof-sheet,  I  exclaimed,  "Oh!  that  was 


his  Christian  name,  was  it  !  "  and  thought  no 
more  about  it  except  that  the  name  would  bfr 
"  Alexandre  "  in  French. 

Lately,  at  the  Art  Library,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  I  found  the  librarians  have 
compiled  a  MS.  catalogue  of  which — as  I  think 
it  is  quite  unknown  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
and  is  of  great  value  for  reference — I  give  the 
title  in  full : — 

"  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods's  priced 
catalogues,  with  purchasers'  names :  sales  15  Feb- 
ruary, 1771 :  March,  1844,  and  from  May,  1853,  to 
the  present  time.  In  four  folio  volumes,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Art 
Library." 

In  this  I  find  a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Remaining 
Drawings  by  Old  Masters  [&c.]  of  the  late 
Alcide  Donnadieu.  ...  14  and  15  May,  1866  ' : 
sold  with  other  collections,  whence  it  appears 
that  on  the  dates  mentioned  Christie's  sold 
the  property  of  the  late  Alcide  Donnadieu* 
Esq.,  for  about  230Z. 

This  discloses  a  different  Christian  name 
from  that  given  by  Mr.  Boase,  so  the  question 
arises,  Was  "  Alcide "  the  same  person  as 
"  Alexandre  "  who  died  8  Jan.,  1861  ?  If 
the  same,  why  that  interval  of  five  years 
before  realizing  the  property  ? 

M.  Donnadieu  was  very  fond  of  usr 
as  we  spoke  French,  but  particularly  of 
my  brother  Edmund  because  he  was  a  good 
French  scholar.  I  recollect  my  brother 
coming  home  one  day  and  sa\dng  that  he  had 
been  up  to  M.  Donnadieu' s  chambers  and 
found  that  he  had  just  died,  and  that  only 
a  charwoman  was  in  charge  ;  and  he  suggested 
to  my  father  that  he  should  go  and  take 
charge  of  the  property,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  relations.  My  father,  of  course,  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  never  heard 
any  more,  and  only  since  I  began  writing 
these  notes  am  I  able  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  took  place. 

I  have  a  cutting  from  a  bookseller's  sale 
catalogue  as  follows:  —  "20,621.  Donna- 
dieu.— Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters,  the 
collection  of  Monsr.  Donnadieu,  five  days' 
sale :  8vo,  1/6,  1851."  No  name  of 
auctioneer  mentioned.  I  believe  from 
the  high  number  that  this  entry  was  in 
a  wonderfully  voluminous  catalogue  of 
upwards  of  26,000  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  much  respected  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher John  Russell  Smith  (see  Boaser 
vol.  iii.  col.  639)  between  1869  and  1874, 
I  also  have  a  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Russell  Smith,  his  son,  in  October,  1872r 
with  this  entry  : — 

"  Catalogue  of  the  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  autograph  letters  and  historical  manu- 
scripts, the  collection  of  Mons.  Donnadieu.  4to». 
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facsimiles  of  the  most  interesting,  cloth,  not 
printed  for  sale,  9s.  1851." 

Last  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  strangely 
transformed  from  a  students'  university 
into  a  recruiting  and  hospital  town  !  My 
chief  object  after  some  years  of  absence  was 
a  visit  to  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  there 
I  came  across  quite  an  unexpected  find. 
Who,  for  example,  would  think  of  going  there 
for  London  auctioneers'  catalogues  ?  How- 
ever, they  have  a  series  of  Messrs.  Puttick  & 
Simpson's  which  made  me  suspect  our  old 
friend  Donnadieu  was  a  professional  instead 
of  an  amateur  autograph  collector.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  he  was  an  amateur 
living  on  his  means,  but  these  catalogues 
seem  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  made  collect- 
ing a  business. 

Puttick' s  first  sale  was  on  27  April,  1847, 
in  a  five  days'  sale  ;  but  the  items  were  not 
all  Donnadieu's  :  his  name  is  only  known 
at  the  Bodleian  by  a  fortunate  pencil  note 
by  the  auctioneers. 

The  next  sale  (on  29  June,  1847,  and  follow- 
ing day)  is  of  "  Autograph  letters,  being  a 
small  portion  of  the  well-known  collection  of 
Monsr.  A.  Donnadieu."  The  Preface  to  the 
catalogue  says  it  is  but  a  few  "  Years  since 
that  the  Possessor  commenced  the  formation 
of  his  Collection,"  of  great  rarity  and  im- 
portance. This  catalogue  is  also  in  the 
National  Library.  At  this  sale  numbers 
of  lots  were  bought  for  the  National 
Library,  and  all  are  marked  in  blue 
pencil  in  Bodley's  copy. 

The  sales  of  30  May,  1848,  of  engravings  ; 
9  July,  1849,  19  Dec.,  1850,  and  8  June, 
1852,  of  autographs ;  and  13  May,  1857, 
and  8  March,  23  April,  and  8  June,  1858, 
of  books,  were  all  without  Donnadieu's 
name.  His  autographs  formed  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  items  offered,  there  being  other 
owners.  The  final  sale  was  the  most  impor- 
tant from  the  number  of  extraordinarily 
interesting  and  valuable  items.  The 
shortened  title  is: — 

"  Catalogue  of  the  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  autograph  letters  and  historical  MSS., 
being  the  well-known  collection  of  Monsr.  A. 
Donnadieu  :  &c.  29  July,  1851,  and  4  following 
days,"  pp.  166. 

Numbers  of  lots  were  bought  for  the  National 
Library,  and  it  is  said  that  portions  formerly 
belonged  to  W.  Upcott  and  John  Evelyn. 
Preface  of  two  pages  and  a  half.  The 
National  Library  shelf -mark  is  11,901, 
Iv.  29,  but  there  is  also  a  large-paper  copy 
with  facsimiles,  and  crammed  with  extra 
autographs,  apparently  collected  by  Wm. 
Wright  of  Monson  Road,  Hatcham  Park. 


Among  them  is  one  from  John  Maddisott 
Morton  dated  from  the  "  Charterhouse.'* 
It  is,  perhaps,  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
present  generation  may  identify  him,  to 
state  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  most 
popular  farce  ever  written,  namely,  '  Box 
and  Cox.' 

Donnadieu  spoke  English  well,  but  if  he 
got  excited  about  anything  he  at  once  con- 
tinued in  French.  The  name  is  very  un- 
common :  I  find  very  few  in  the  library  cata- 
logues, and  only  one  in  the  present  Paris 
Directory.  The  question  is  (or  was),  What 
was  the  Christian  name  of  my  "  Monsr.. 
Donnadieu "  ?  Should  Alexandre  in  Mr. 
Boase's  great  book  be  Alcide  ?  Mr. 
Boase,  I  suspect, 'obtained  Alexandre  from 
the  *  Post  Office  Directory,'  in  which  Donna- 
dieu occurs  as  "  Donideau." 

Searches  for  Mr.  Boase  under  the  above 
variants  for  a  certificate  of  Donnadieu's 
death  at  Somerset  House  have  been  un- 
successful. As  regards  any  personal  repre- 
sentative (i.e.,  the  probate  or  letters  of 
administration),  I  did  not  expect  to  find  one, 
as  I  believed  there  was  nobody  entitled  to 
obtain  either ;  his  motto  was  "  apres  moi  le 
deluge."  But  the  certificate  of  death  must 
surely  be  there,  though  I  failed  to  find  the 
entry  in  the  indexes .  Non-success  has 
frequently  been  the  result  of  my  searches 
for  persons  known  to  have  died  in  England, 
as  can  be  seen  from  several  entries 
in  Mr.  Boase's  '  Modern  English  Bio- 
graphy,' as,  for  example,  Edward  Froggatt 
in  vol.  v. 

However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
I  searched  at  the  Probate  Office,  and  there, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  letters  of 
administration  to  the  estate  of  Louis  Xavier 
Alcide  Donnadieu,  who  died  on  8  Jan.,  1861, 
were  granted  to  his  brother,  P.  L.  P.  Donna- 
dieu of  22,  Rue  de  la  Fontaine  Molier  [sic] 
Paris,  and  the  property  was  sworn  to  be 
under  200Z.  This  was  in  1866,  five  years 
after  Donnadieu's  death. 

M.  Donnadieu  had  a  curious  habit  of 
washing  his  handkerchief — always  a  coloured 
silk  one— every  morning.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  he  neither  took  snuff 
nor  did  he  smoke.  In  those  days  the 
snuff-taking  mania  was  dying  out,  and  has 
long  since  given  way  to  the  smoking 
mania  of  the  present  day,  which,  un- 
fortunately, increased  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  who  was  an  incessant 
smoker. 

M.  Donnadieu  used  to  delight  us  with  his 
military  music.  Though  not  much  of  a 
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pianist,  he  was  able  to  play  his  own  accom- 
paniments ;  he  would  not  be  long  in  the 
house  before  wo  begged  for  a  song,  and  he 
went  to  the  piano  with  ready  good -humour. 
One  of  our  favourites  was  an  inspiring 
military  song  from  '  Le  Chalet,'  which  is 
Adolphe  Adam's  second-best  comic  opera, 
first  published  in  1834. 

All  I  can  recall  after  the  lapse  of  over  fifty 
years  are  the  following  stanzas  :  — 

Dans  le  service  de  1'Autriche 

Le  militaire  n'est  pas  riche  ; 
Chacun  salt  ca  ! 

Je  suis  un  soldat  de  parade, 

J'ai  toujours  support^  mon  grade  ; 

On  peu  voir  ca  ! 

After  each  stanza  the  chorus  could  be 
repeated  ad  Ubiium.  This  we  boys  (and 
girls)  sang  automatically,  never  for  a 
moment  thinking  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  which,  when  I  began  this  note,  I  had 
entirely  forgotten.  I  have,  however,  lately 
looked  at  the  score,  and  I  am  surprised  to 
find  that  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Vive  le  vin,  1'amour  et  le  tabac  ! 

Voila,  voila,  voila,  le  refrain  du  bivouac. 

All  three  are  now  out  of  my  creed  ! 

RALPH  THOMAS. 


A    WEBSTER-MASSINGER    PLAY. 

'  THE   FAIR  MAID    OF    THE   INN.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  134,  155,  175.) 

ACT  V.  sc.  i. 

APART  from  minor  indications  of  Webster's 
phraseology  note  (in  Cesario's  first  speech)  : — 

1  humbly  beg, 

Since  'tis  not  in  your  power  to  preserve  me 

Any  longer  in  a  noble  course  of  life, 

Give  me  a  worthy  death. 

The  sentiment  is  derived  from  the  '  Arcadia/ 

Book  III.  :— 

"for  then  will  be  the  time  to  die  nobly,  when  you 

cannot  live  nobly"  (Routledge,«p.  419), 

already  utilized  by  Webster  in  '  The  Devil's 

Law  Case,'  I.  ii.  (iii.  25)  : — 

There  is  a  time  left  for  me  to  die  nobly, 

When  I  cannot  live  so. 

Alberto's    advice  to  his  son  to  bear   his 
wrongs 

With  noble  patience,  the  afflicted's  friend 
Which  ever  in  all  actions  crowns  the  end, 
recalls  the  closing  couplet  of  '  The  Duchess 
of  Malfy  '  :— 

Integrity  of  life  is  fame's  best  friend 
Which  nobly,  bevond  death,  shall  crown  the  end. 

Haditt,  ii.  282. 


Cesario  replies  : — 

I  will  not  lose 

My  former  virtue,  my  integrity 
Shall  not  yet  forsake  me  ;   but  as  the  wild  ivy 
Spreads  and  thrives  better  in  some  piteous  ruin 
Or  tower,  or  defac'd  temple,  than  it  does 
Planted  by  a  new  building  ;   so  shall  I 
Make  my  adversity  my  instrument 
To  wind  me  up  into  a  full  content. 

There  is  a  comparison  of  much  the  same 
sort  in  '  The  White  Devil '  :— 

Antonio  (to  Lodovico).  Have  a  full  man  within 

you. 

We  see  that  trees  bear  no  such  pleasant  fruit 
There  where  they  grew  first,  as  where  they  are 
new  set 

....  and  so  affliction 
Expresseth  virtue  fully.  I.  i.   (ii.  13). 

But  here,  Lodovico  being  under  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  it  is  the  fruit  tree, 
which  is  said  to  thrive  better  by  being  trans- 
planted, that  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

Alberto  greets  Cesario's  noble  sentiment 
with 

'Tis  worthily  resolved, 

a.n  expression  of  approval  which  I  have 
already  noted  (see  Act  III.  sc.  ii.,  ante, 
p.  156)  as  typical  of  Webster. 


ACT  V.  so.  ii. 

A  prose  scene,  occupied  entirely  by  dia- 
logue between  Forobosco  and  the  Clown. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  we  have  : — 

Forobosco We  must     remove. 

Cloicn.  Whither? 
Foro.  Any  whither. 

Compare  : — 

Jolenta.  Let  thou  and  L^  wench,  get  as  far  as 
we  can  from  the  noise  of  it  [i.e.,  the  combat 
between  Ercole  and  RomelioJ. 

Angiolella.  Whither  ? 

Jolenta.  No  matter,  any  whither. 

1  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  V.  i.  (iii.  105). 

Forobosco  proposes  that  they  shall  break 
into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  inn,  and  steal 
the  gold  and  jewels  of  one  of  the  guests 
during  his  absence.  This,  he  says,  "  might 
be  a  means  to  make  us  live  honest  hereafter." 
"  'Tis  but  an  ill-road  to 't,"  observes  the 
Clown,  "  that  lies  through  the  high  way  of 
thieving,"  an  'observation  which  recalls 
a  passage  in  the  soliloquy  of  'Rochfield, 
"the  honest  thief"  of  'A  Cure  for  a 
Cuckold  '  : — 

To  beg  is  out  of  my  way, 

And  borrowing  is  out  of  date.     The  old  road, 
The  old  highway  [i.e.,  thieving]  't  must  be,  and 

I  am  in't.  II.  i.  (iv.  25). 
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ACT  V.  sc.  in. 

Though  this  last  scene  (with  the  exception 
of  the  brief  passage  of  prose  with  which  it 
concludes)  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  main, 
Massinger's,  there  are,  I  think,,  occasional 
traces  of  Webster.  The  very  first  line  of 
Mariana's  opening  speech, 

This  well  may  be  a  day  of  joy  long  wish'd  for, 
recalls  the  opening  of  *  A  Cure  for  a  Cuck- 
old '  : — 
This  is  a  place  of  feasting  and  of  joy 

A  day  of  mirth  and  solemn  jubilee. 

Again,  in  one  of  Alberto's  speeches  the 
phrase  "  slave-born  Muscovite," 

I  tamely  bear 

Wrongs    Avhich    a    slave-born    Muscovite    would 
check  at, 

is  taken  from  a  passage  in  Sidney's  '  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella  '  : — 

And  now,  like  slave-born  Muscovite, 
I  call  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny, 

already  utilized  by  Webster  in  '  The  Duchess 

of  Malfy,'  III.  v.  (ii.  227)  y— 

Must  I,  like  to  a  slave-born  Russian, 
Account  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny  ? 
More    significant    than    this    is    Clarissa's 
reference  to  the  heavens  as  a  "  star-chamber," 

Mentivole, 

My    husband,    registered    in    that    bright    star- 
chamber, 

which    occurs    in    Webster's    '  Appius    and 
Virginia,'  I.  iv.  (iv.  139)  : — 

This  three  months  did  we  never  house  our  heads 
But  in  yon  great  star-chamber; 
but  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  in 
Dekker's  '  Whore  of  Babylon,'*  from  which 
source  Webster  probably  derived  it  : — 

Shepherds  (whose  flocks  are  men,  lambs,  anerels), 

you 

That  hold  the  roof  of  yon  star-chamber  up. 
Dekker's  '  Dramatic  Works,'  ed.  Pearson, 

vol.  ii.   p.  199. 

However  this  maybe,  the  prose  at  the  end, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  prose  in  the  play,  is 
Webster's.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  note 
what  the  Clown  says  of  Forobosco  . — 

" all   the    skill   that   ever   he    had    in   the 

black  art,  was  in  making  a  sea-coal  fire," 

which  is  borrowed    from  the    Character    of 
'  A  Quacksalver  '  (1615)  : — 

"A   quacksalver took   his  first   being  from 

a  cunning  woman,  and  stole  her  black  art  from 
her,  while  he  made  her  sea-coal  fire." 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  found  it  again  in 
the  pseudo-Shakespearean  '  Edward  III.'  At  anv 
rate  it  is  rare. 


And,  again,  the  final  benedictory  speech  of 
the  Duke  : — 

"  This  day,  that  hath  given  birth  to  blessings 
beyond  hope,  admits  no  criminal  sentence," 

closely  resembles  Ariosto's 

....  it  does  remain 

That  these  so  comical  events  be  blasted 
With  no  severity  of  sentence, 

in   the    concluding    scene    of    '  The   Devil's 
Law  Case  '  (iii.  120). 

The  result,  then,  of  my  examination  is  to 
show  that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  play  is 
Webster's,  including  the  character  of  ''The 
Fair  Maid  "  herself  and  the  entire  under-plotr. 
of  which  Forobosco  and  his  attendant  Clown 
are  the  central  figures. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  style- 
of  the  writer  of  the  scenes  here  attributed 
to  Webster  is  that  of  the  Webster  of  '  The 
Devil's  Law  Case  '  and  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold/ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  resem- 
blance of  the  plot  of  the  former  play  to  that 
of  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,'  as  this  has 
frequently  been  commented  upon.  The 
resemblance  is  so  striking  that  it  led  Swin- 
burne to  the  conclusion  that  the  plot  of 
'  The  Devil's  Law  Case '  must  have  been 
derived  from  '  The  Fair  Maid.'  A  word 
may  be  added  in  reference  to  the  unusual 
names — Forobosco  and  Prospero — given  to 
two  of  the  characters  appearing  in  this  play. 
Both  these  names  had  previously  been  used 
by  Webster.  There  is  in  '  The  Duchess  of 
Malfy  '  a  mysterious  Forobosco  who,  though 
he  figures  in  the  list  of  dramatis  personce, 
and  is  also  once  referred  to  in  the  text,  has 
no  speaking  part  assigned  to  him,  and  there 
is  a  Prospero  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case.'  For 
the  name  Forobosco  Webster  was  probably 
indebted  to  Marston's  '  Antonio's  Revenge/ 
Prospero  seems  to  be  an  equally  rare  name 
in  Elizabethan  drama,  the  only  other  known 
to  me  being  the  Prospero  of  '  The  Tempest.' 

The  place  of  *  The  Fair  Maid  '  amongst 
Webster's  works  is  between  'The  Devil's 
Law  Case '  and  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold.'  It 
has  more  connexions  with  the  latter  play 
than  any  other  of  Webster's  productions. 
That  it  is  of  an  earlier  date  can  safely  be  pro- 
nounced on  internal  evidence  alone.  Like 
'  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  and  '  The  Devil's 
Law  Case,'  as  we  have  seen,  it  contains  manjr 
passages  derived  from  Sidney's  'Arcadia' 
and  Overbury's  '  Characters '  ;  while  in 
'  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  the  traces  of  indebted- 
ness to  these  works  have  almost  di^ippeared. 
Again,  the  play  shows  no  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  Heywood's  vocabulary,  for  the 
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first  time  distinctly  perceptible  in  '  A  Cure 
for  a  Cuckold,'  and  afterwards  to  become 
so  apparent  in  '  Appius  and  Virginia.' 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
Enfield. 


THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE.  (See  7  S.  xi. 
188.) — At  the  place  here  cited  CELEB 
inquired  whether  this  solecism  could  be 
traced  back  beyond  1858.  It  occurs  in 
'  Dombey  and  Son,'  1848,  chap.  v.  ;  and  in 
Browning's  '  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  a  few  years 
later.  But  an  earlier  example  (see  Gent. 
Mag.,  July,  1814)  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  T. 
Titz-Gerald,  "the  Hero  "  being  the  Emperor 
Alexander  : — 

When  the  fell  Corsican's  destroying  hand 
Ravag'd  with  Sword  and  Fire  his  Native  Land, 
Th'  Imperial  Hero  Scorn'd  to  basely  yield, 
But  led  his  Warriors  to  the  Patriot  Field. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
"8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

GERMAN  WAR  FETISHES  :  THE  ARCHANGEL 
MICHAEL  AND  HINDENBURG.  -  -  *  N.  &  Q.' 
has  contained  from  time  to  time  references 
to  the  old  superstition  that  one  could  injure 
or  kill  a  person  by  sticking  pins  into  an 
image  representing  him.  A  parallel  to 
this  practice,  but  with  the  contrary  idea  of 
-expressing  admiration,  seems  to  have  become 
prevalent  in  Germany  during  the  war,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  this  should  be  put  on  record 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  The  Daily  Chronicle  of 
16  August,  under  the  heading  '  Sidelights 
from  Germany,'  contained  the  following 
account  of  one  of  these  war  fetishes  : — 

"  The  Gigantic  Hindenburg. — Even  Berliners, 
-probably  the  most  uncesthetic  population  in 
Germany,  are  beginning  to  feel  nervous  about 
the  '  kolossal  '  wooden  monument  of  Hindenburg 
to  be  unveiled  next  month  opposite  the  Reichstag 
building.  They  are  objecting  to  the  bulk  of  the 
monstrous  thing,  but,  above  all,  they  seem  to 
squirm  at  the  idea  of  hammering  nails  into  the 
vital  and  tender  portions  of  their  idol's  anatomy. 
They  are  comforted  with  the  reflection  that  it  is 
only  wood  which  is  to  be  punctured  by  the  nails, 
but  the  idea  is  gruesome  and  cannot  be  ignored. 
To  hammer  nails  into  a  dragon,  6r  an  Iron  Cross, 
or  an  eagle,  even  into  a  mythical  person,  even  into 
the  Archangel  Michael,  may  be  quite  all  right,  but 
into  Hindenburg —  ! 

"  We  have  further  details  of  the  monument. 
The  great  strategist's  face  is  said  to  have  a  serious 
expression,  his  eyes  a  far-away  look.  His  right 
.hand  holds  his  sword,  his  left  is  laid  over  his  right 
a,rm  and  holds  his  cap.  The  open  military  cloak 
displays  the  Pour  le  Merite  order.  Hindenburg's 
head  is  over  4  ft.  long,  his  sabre  is  over  20  ft.  long. 
His  boots  are  "so  big  that  ten  men  could  be 
hidden  in  one  of  them.  The  weight  of  the  wooden 
monumenfc  will  be  20  tons,  and  will  be  built  of  21 
separate  portions,  carved  out  of  125  thick  planks. 
Into  the  head  and  hands  no  naite  will  be  hammered. 


To  cover  the  other  parts  1,600,000  nails  will  be 
required.     The  nail  armour  is  calculated  to  weigh 

10  tons.     An  iron  nail  will  cost  a  mark,  a  silver 
nail  5  marks,  a  gold  nail  100  marks.      Each  contri- 
butor will  be  presented  with  a  pin  bearing  the 
inscription,  '  For  the  Iron  Hindenburg,  1915.'  " 

What  will  be  the  next  development  of 
German  "  Kultur  "  ?  J.  R.  THORNE. 

MARTYRS  IN  ENGLAND,  1400-1611. — I 
propose  to  redeem  my  promise  made  at 

11  S.  i.  334,  under  the  heading  of  '  Lists  of 
Martyrs,'  by  means  of  a  short  note. 

The  '  List  of  Persons  burned  for  Heresy 
in  England,'  compiled  by  the  late  Rev. 
W.  A.  Summers,  and  printed  in  the  Congre- 
gational Historical  Society's  Transactions  at 
vol.  ii.  pp.  362-70,  sets  out  the  names  of 
some  455  persons,  according  to  the  summary 
at  p.  370.  This  summary  is  divided  into 
periods  thus  : — 

"  From  the  first  Statute  of  Heresy,  1400,  to  the 
renunciation  of  Papal  Supremacy,  1534,  111  ; 
remainder  under  Henry  VIII.  to  1547,  51  ; 
under  Edward  VI.,  1547-53,  2  ;  under  Philip  and 
Mary,  1553-8,  284  ;  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  1558-1611,  7.  Total,  455." 

The  list  proper  opens  with  the  name  of 
William  Sawtre,  alias  Chatrys,  burned  in 
Smithfield  26  Feb.,  1401,  and  closes  with 
Bartholomew  Legate,  in  Smithfield  also, 

18  May,  and  Edward  Wightman,  of  Burton- 
on-Trent,    11    April,    1611.     There  are   also 
some  few  notices  (described  as  of  doubtful 
authenticity)  concerning  earlier  sufferers,  the 
first  being  to   the  effect  that  in  the  year 
1210     "an    Albigensian     was      burned     in 
London,  and  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
country." 

An  appendix  enumerates  some  twenty  to 
thirty  persons  put  to  death  in  Scotland 
from  1407  to  1558. 

WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  &c., 

Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

TEE-NAMES. — The  "  tee  "-name,  that  is 
to  say,  "  to  "-name,  or  nickname,  is  still 
prevalent  among  Scots  fishermen  to  a 
legree  not  generally  understood  en  this  side 
of  the  Border.  Here  is  an  example  from 
The  Banff  shire  Advertiser,  Buckie,  of 

1 9  August : — 

"  COWIE. — At  5,  Commerce  Street,  Buckie, 
on  the  18th  inst.,  Willliam  Cowie,  "  Codlin," 
isherman,  aged  79  years." 

'  Tee  "-names  are  used  in  legal  documents 
as  well.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

[See  also  the  examples  cited  at  11  S.  xi.  320, 
405,  480.] 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


A  SWAHILI  MS. — The  second  volume  of 
the  '  Asiatic  Researches '  (1799)  contains 
(pp.  77-107)  a  paper  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
entitled  '  Remarks  on  the  Island  of  Hinzuan 
or  Johanna,'  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — 

"He  [Sayyad  Ahmed]  gave  Captain  Williamson, 
who  wished  to  present  some  literary  curiosities  to 
the  library  at  Dublin,  a  small  roll,  containing  a 
hymn  in  Arabic  letters,  but  in  the  language  of 
Mombasa,  which  was  mixed  with  Arabic ;  but 
it  hardly  deserved  examination,  since  the  study  of 
languages  has  little  intrinsic  value,  and  is  only 
useful  as  the  instrument  of  real  knowledge,  which 
we  can  scarce  expect  from  the  poets  of  the 
Mozambique." 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  a 
Swahili  MS.  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
earlier,  is  certainly  worth  inquiring  after. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  above 
whether  the  gift  was  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Capt.  Williamson  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  command  of  the  Crocodile,  in  which  Sir 
William  Jones  made  the  voyage,  arriving 
off  the  island  of  Johanna  on  28  July,  1783. 
"  The  library  at  Dublin "  is  regrettably 
vague,  and  inquiries  at  Trinity  College  and 
at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  have  failed 
to  trace  any  gift  of  Oriental  MSS.  by  Capt. 
Williamson  to  either  of  those  collections. 

Any  information  which  will  enable  me  to 
trace  the  whereabouts  of  the  MS.,  if  known 
to  be  in  existence,  will  be  welcome. 

A.  WERNER, 
Lecturer  in  Swahili,  King's  College,  London. 

ENGLISH  PIRATE'S  HAUL,  1579. — The 
ordinary  history  books  say  nothing  about 
any  English  naval  activity  against  Spain  in 
1579,  a  year  in  which  the  two  nations  were 
supposed  to  be  at  peace,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  each  was  harassing  the  otker  by 
underhand  methods  so  far  as  possible.  On 
12  Aug.,  1579,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Madrid, 
Mgr.  Filippo  Sega,  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  wrote 
to  Cardinal  Tolomeo  Galli,  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  as  follows  : — 

"  Please  God,  the  occasion  of  this  English  pirate 
having  taken  the  fleet  of  the  Indies,  with  a  loss  to 
his  Majesty  alone  (not  including  the  other 
sufferers)  of  six  hundred  thousand  scudi  [i.e., 
dollars],  may  be  enough  to  make  his  Majesty 
resolve  not  to  tolerate  any  longer  the  great  losses 
and  insults  which  he  has  accepted  and  still  accepts 
from  this  wicked  woman  [i.e.,  Queen  Elizabeth]  " 


The  letter  from  which  the  above  translation 
has  been  made  will  be  found  in  the  Tran- 
scripts from  the  Archivio  Vaticano,  Nunzia- 
tura  di  Spagna,  xxii.,  in  the  Record  Office. 
Who  was  the  English  pirate  in  question, 
and  when  and  where  did  he  make  this  haul 
of  50,OOOZ.  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

JOHN  LONGMAN  :  SPINETS.- — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information 
with  regard  to  John  Longman,  of  131,  Cheap- 
side,  a  maker  of  spinets  ?  H.  A.  L. 

'  DAME  WIGGINS  OF  LEE  '  :  '  Six  LITTLE 
PRINCESSES.'  —  Will  some  correspondent 
kindly  tell  me  where  are  to  be  got  two 
children's  books, '  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  '  and 
'  Six  Little  Princesses  '  ?  G.  S.*  PARRY. 

WILLETT  FAMILY.  (See  ante,  p.  182.) — 
(1)  Thomas  Willett,  first  Mayor  of  New 
York.  It  has  been  asserted  by  many 
authorities,  including  the  '  D.N.B.,'  that  the 
above  Thomas  Willett  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Willet,  Rector  of  Barley, 
Herts,  1598-1621.  No  authority  for  the 
statement  has  ever  been  given  that  I  know 
of,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  some  corre- 
spondent may  be  able  to  furnish  a  clue  as  to 
his  real  parentage  and  ancestry  that  this 
query  is  written. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Willet  had  a  son 
Thomas,  baptized  at  Barley  on  29  Aug., 
1605,  but,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  of  New  York's  first  Mayor,  who 
died  4  Aug.,  1674,  he  was  "  in  ye  64th  Year 
of  his  age "  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
(v.  The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Record,  vol.  xx,  p.  44.)  Conse- 
quently, he  was  born  between  September* 
1610,  and  July,  1611,  or  more  than  five 
years  later  than  the  baptism  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Willet' s  son  Thomas.  The  Barley 
family  spelt  the  name  with  one  t ;  the  in- 
scription on  the  Mayor's  tombstone  spells 
the  name  with  two.  If  the  Mayor's  baptism 
is  recorded  in  the  registers  of  some  parish 
church  in  England,  it  should  appear  in 
either  the  year  1610  or  1611.  He  left  the 
following  children,  given  in  order  of  their 
births  :  Martha,  John,  Sarah,  Thomas, 
Hester,  James,  Hezekiah,  David,  Andrew, 
Samuel,  and  Rebecca.  It  is  possible  that 
one  of  his  sons  may  have  been  named 
after  his  unknown  father. 

(2)  Henry  Willet,  of  London,  a  Royalist, 
died  1670.  Wanted,  his  parentage  and 
ancestry.  According  to  a  pedigree  of  the 
family  of  'Willett  of  St.  Kitts,'  published 
in  '  Caribbeana,'  vol.  ii.  p.  290,  the  above 
Henry  Willet  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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son  of  the  Rev.  Raphe  Willett,  Rector  of 
Iccomb,  co.  Worcester,  1616,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Willett  of  Broadwell, 
co.  Gloucester  (died  about  1598),  who  heads 
the  pedigree  in  Hutchins's  '  Dorset,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  306.  From  an  article  in  The  N.Y.  Gen. 
and  Biog.  Record,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  106,  I  gather 
that  Brentham's  '  History  of  Ely  Cathedral ' 
(I  have  not  consulted  the  original)  gives  his 
father  as  the  Rev.  Andrew  Willet,  Prebendary 
of  Ely  1587,  later  Rector  of  Barley,  the 
latter  being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Willet  (1510-98),  Prebendary  of  Ely  1560, 
and  Rector  of  Barley  1571-98. 

In  an  obituary  notice  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  p.  169,  of  Ralph  Willett,  of  Merley, 
died  Jan.  13.  1795,  a  greatgrandson  of  the 
above  Henry  Willet  of  London  and  Martha, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Robinson,  his  wife,  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  "  descended  from  Tho. 
W.,  Preb.  of  Ely  1560,  whose  son  Andrew 
succeeded  him  in  that  preferment  1587.' 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  seemingly  confirmed  by 
Brentham's  '  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,'  it 
would  appear  that  the  supposition  that 
Henry  Willet  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Raphe 
Willett,  as  given  in  the  pedigree  in  '  Carib- 
beana,'  is  proved  to  be  without  basis.  Is 
there  any  first-hand  evidence  or  proof,  out- 
side of  the  two  authorities  cited,  showing 
that  Henry  Willet  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Willet  of  Barley  ? 

E.  HAVILAND  HILLMAN,  F.S.G. 

4,  Somers  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

GENERAL  SANKEY. — Who  was  General 
Sankey,  said  to  be  an  officer  in  Cromwell's 
army,  who  settled  in  Roscommon,  Ireland  ? 
Did  he  leave  descendants  ?  What  was  his 
coat  of  arms  ?  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 

VINCENT  LE  BLANC. — Dr.  Edward  Browne, 
when  walking  about  the  streets  of  Larissa, 
remembered  "  the  sad  fate  of  Vincent  Le 
Blanc,  who  lost  his  liberty,  besides  other 
misfortunes,"  for  unwittingly  desecrating 
the  grave  of  a  Turkish  saint.  Where  could 
I  find  particulars  of  his  punishment  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

THE  FABRIC  OF  CATHEDRALS. — Is  it  not 
strange  that  of  the  many  guides  and  books 
dealing  with  English  cathedrals  there  is 
none — at  least,  I  know  of  none — which  tells 
of  what  they  are  built  ?  Presumably  local 
stone  is  generally  used,  but  is  this  so  ? 

May  I  suggest  that  a  note  from  one  of 
your  readers  who  can  give  the  information 
would  be  welcome  ?  Lucis. 


AUTHORS  WANTED. — In  MS.  works,  sub- 
sequent to  1668,  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth 
quotes  thus  : — 

"A  late  strenuous  assertor  of  Free- Will  has 
written  :  '  Ipsum  Bonum  quod  honestum  seu  potius 
rectum  dicitur  quodque  rationis  Superior-is  objec- 
tum  est  non  appetitur  ab  homine  pari  et  zequali 
araoris  gradu  cum  bono  delectabile  sed  tamquam 
medium  solum  quoad  dilectabilis  illius  Boni  primi 
fruitionem  pervenitur.  Amatur  enim  eo  tantum 
fine  ut  Bonu  delectabile  tanquam  proemium  Amoris 
per  illud  obtineatur  quod  ipsum  certissimum  atque 
infallibile  Signum  est  Summum  Hominis  Bonum 
esse  non  posse  quia  Summum  est  quod  omnia 
appetunt  propter  se  et  propter  quod  alia  omnia 
appetuntur.' " 

Who  was  the  late  strenuous  assertor  ? 

The  origin  of  the  countless  errors  in  the- 
quotations  in  Cud  worth's  published  works 
is  to  be  found  in  his  practice  of  dictating 
to  an  amanuensis.  If  I  succeed  in  pub- 
lishing his  remaining  MSS. ,  I  hope  to  identify 
his  quotations  and  correct  them.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  reader  interested 
in  Cambridge  Neo-Platonism. 

J.  C.  WHITEBROOK. 

24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  readers  could  give 
me  some  information  regarding  the  poem  in 
which  occur  the  lines, 

If  every  raindrop  from  the  sky 
Were  to  say,  "  What  good  am  I  ?  " 
I  have  a  recollection  of  such  a  poem  in  an 
old  school-book,  but  cannot  trace  it. 

J.  F.  CROWLEY. 

Sans  te  plaindre  du  temps  qui  coule  comme  1'onde,. 
Use  bien  de  celui  que  tu  tiens  en  ta  main  : 
Tu    n'as    qu'un    jour    a    toi.       Car    peut-estre 

demain 
La  mort  te  forcera  d'abandonner  le  Monde. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  above  quota- 
tion, and  where  can  I  find  it  ? 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

VIOLATION  OF  SANCTUARY. — The  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enforcing 
the  surrender  of  a  criminal  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  sanctuary  by  kindling  fires 
round -the  building.  I  shall  feel  obliged  for 
a  reference  to  this  practice.  W.  CROOKE. 

KAYE'S  '  HISTORY  OF  THE  SEPOY  WAR.'— 
Information  is  desired  regarding  the  various 
editions  of  this  work.  Sir  John  W.  Kaye 
wrote  three  volumes,  the  third  being  pub- 
lished in  1876,  shortly  after  his  death.  Each 
of  the  three  volumes  ran  through,  several 
editions,  being  published  independently  of 
the  rest.  Each  volume,  therefore,  has,, 
for  bibliographical  purposes,  to  be  treated 
as  a  separate  book. 
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The  continuation  of  the  history  by 
Malleson,  after  Kaye's  death,  is  not  now 
being  dealt  with.  I  give  such  information 
as  I  have  already  gathered  about  Kaye's 
three  volumes  : — 

Vol.  I.  :  published  in  1864 ;  second 
edition,  1865  ;  fifth  edition,  1870 ;  sixth 
edition,  1872  ;  seventh  edition,  1875 ; 
eighth  edition,  1877  ;  ninth  edition,  1880. 

Information  wanted  about  the  third  and 
fourth  editions. 

Vol.  II.  :  published  in  1870  ;  new  edition, 
1874  (?  second  or  third)  ;  fourth  edition, 
1878  ;  fifth  edition,  1888. 

If  the  "  new  edition  "  of  1874  is  the  second 
edition,  in  what  year  was  the  third  pub- 
lished, and  vice  versa  ? 

Vol.  III.  :  published  in  1876 ;  third 
edition,  1877  ;  fourth  edition,  1880. 

Information  wanted  as  to  the  second 
edition.  J.  H.  LESLIE. 

31,  Kenwood  Park  Road,  Sheffield. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
(1)  Vincent  Warren,  Vicar  of  Marcham, 
Berks,  1724.  When  did  he  die  ?  (2) 
Thomas  Washer,  Vicar  of  Snodland,  Kent, 
1712-48.  When  did  he  die  ?  (3)  George 
Watson,  son  of  George  Watson  of  York, 
graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge  from  Trin. 
Coll.,  1706-7.  Particulars  of  his  career 
and  the  date  of  his  death  wanted.  (4)  John 
Waverley,  graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge 
from  Trin.  Coll.,  1633.  Any  information 
concerning  him  would  be  of  use.  (5)  Joseph 
Weld,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb., 
1676-81,  Vicar  of  Ware,  Herts,  1681-2,  and 
of  Kirkby  Masham,  Yorks,  1682.  Particu- 
lars of  his  parentage  and  the  date  of  his 
death  wanted.  (6)  Cornelius  Wells,  Vicar 
of  Kirkby  Masham,  1578.  Particulars  of 
his  parentage  and  the  date  of  his  death 
wanted.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

"  THE  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEAD." — In  what 
street  was  this  famous  and  disreputable 
tavern  situated  ?  '  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Shakespeare's  Head  in  Co  vent  Garden,'  a 
now  somewhat  scarce  work  in  two  volumes, 
was  published  in  1755  by  F.  Noble. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MRS.  HENRY  STEPHENS,  NEE  PLANTA. — 
Miss  Planta,  a  sister  of  Joseph  Planta  (1744- 
1827),  the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
married  the  Rev.  Henry  Stephens.  I  should 
be  much  obliged  for  any  information  about 
her  or  her  husband. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


COOKSON  OF  DARRINGTON. — Could  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  if  the  Cooksons 
cf  Darrington,  Yorks,  were  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Cooksons  of  Settle,  Yorks  ? 

Richard  Cookson  of  Darrington  was  there 
in  1624,  for  in  that  year  he  married.  Bap- 
tisms of  his  children  appear  in  the  Parish 
Register,  and  the  line  is  carried  down  to 
1800. 

This  Richard  Cookson  may  have  come 
to  Darrington  from  Settle  and  founded  the 
Darrington  family. 

I  was  told  that  a  family  of  Cookson  was 
seated  at  Rothwell — one  of  whose  members 
was  an  eminent  divine  at  Leeds. 

Possibly  Richard  Cookson  was  related  to 
one  of  these  families. 

Please  reply  direct. 

REGINALD  G.  SMITH. 

2,  Manor  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

£ — Why  has  the  £  for  pounds  sterling 
a  stroke  or  strokes  through  the  middle  of  it  ? 

R.  B.  POL. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  YORK. — How  did 
the  white  rose  originally  become  associated 
with  the  city  of  York  previous  to  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  ?  T.  BEWLAY. 


THE    SITE    OF   THE    GLOBE. 

(11  S.  x.  209,  290,  335  ;  xi.  447  ;    xii.  10,  60, 
70,  121,  143,  161.) 

DR.  MARTIN,  in  the  first  portion  of  his 
reply,  states  that  he  has  good  grounds  for 
supposing  that  I  do  not  correctly  construe 
a  passage  in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll,  1616. 
It  would  have  been  helpful  if  he  had  given 
the  reasons  for  these  good  grounds  instead 
of  replying  in  general  terms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  to  which 
he  refers  is  perfectly  clear.  The  land  on 
which  the  Globe  was  built  abutted  "  upon 
a  lane  there,  called  Maiden  Lane,  towards 
the  south."  The  only  interpretation  of 
these  words  is  that  Maiden  Lane  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  on  which 
the  Globe  was  built. 

DR.  MARTIN  says  : — 

"  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Coram  Rege  Roll 
stated  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  playhouse 
was  erected  lay  to  the  north  of  Maiden  Lane,  MR. 
HUBBARD  finds  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  fact 
that  the  existing  Globe  Alley  lies  to  the  south  of 
Maiden  Lane." 
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I  have  never  attempted  to  dispose  of  the 
Globe  Alley  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane  ; 
all  I  have  said  is  that  it  was  not  the  original 
Globe  Alley  which  led  to  the  Playhouse. 
DR.  MARTIN  says  that 

"  an  entirely  independent  proof  that  the  Globe 
Alley  of  the  Close  Roll  of  1626  was  situated  within 
the  limits  of  the  estate  now  held  by  Barclay, 
Perkins  &  Co.,  which  is  wholly  to  the  south  of 
Maid  Lane,  is  furnished  by  a  deed  by  which  the 
brewery  estate  was  conveyed  to  Barclay  & 
Perkins  in  1787." 

This  document,  which  was  prepared  nearly 
150  years  after  the  theatre  was  pulled  down, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  good  evidence  as 
against  the  documents  and  views  which  were 
made  at  the  time.  It  is  no  proof  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  the 
evidence  contained  in  my  reply  (ante,  p.  11) 
in  respect  to  the  Globe  Alley  on  the 
north  of  Maiden  Lane.  It  is  shown  by 
Visscher  in  his  view  of  Southwark ;  it  is  also 
shown  by  Merian  and  by  Vanden  Hoeye, 
and  by  Morden  &  Lea,  and  by  Boisseau 
in  his  '  Profil  de  la  Ville  de  Londre.'  Globe 
Alley  was  not  "  hypothetical  "  to  these  men 
who  made  their  autoptic  views. 

But  DR.  MARTIN  says  that  my  "  faith 
in  the  literal  accuracy  of  Visscher's  repre- 
sentation of  the  Clink  is  far  greater  than  his 
own."  This  undoubtedly  is  so,  and  I  may 
point  out  that  the  contemporary  evidence 
is  the  best  evidence,  and  to  deny  the  accuracy 
of  Visscher  is  to  condemn  Merian,  Vanden 
Hoeye,  Morden  &  Lea,  and  also  Boisseau, 
without  advancing  any  substantial  reason  for 
doubting  their  accuracy.  I  admit  that  they 
may  have  copied  from  each  other,  but  the 
reasons  advanced  by  DR.  MARTIN  in  support 
of  Visscher  being  "  wholly  unreliable " 
clearly  and  undeniably  show  that  DR. 
MARTIN  has  misread  the  view.  He  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  mistaking  the  way 
or  lane,  Globe  Alley,  leading  to  the  Playhouse, 
for  Maiden  Lane.  I  have  seen  his  article 
in  The  Antiquary,  in  which  he  has  uncon- 
sciously made  the  same  error.  He  refers 
me  to  this  article,  in  which,  he  says,  are  the 
reasons  set  out  for  thinking  that  the  lane 
indicated  by  Visscher  represents  the  firsi 
part  of  Maiden  Lane. 

No  reasons  are  advanced  in  The  Antiquary 
for  his  conclusions ;  he  has  apparently  slippec 
unconsciously  in  mistaking  one  lane  for  th 
other. 

If  DR.  MARTIN  will   examine  Visscher  in 
the  light  of  what  I  have  attempted  to  poin 
out,   he   will   find   that   Maiden  Lane   fall 
wholly  outside  Visscher's  view,  and  he  wil 


Iso  discover  that  Visscher  has  "  ignored  " 
he  Rose  Playhouse  for  the  same  reason, 
f  the  view  had  been  rightly  interpreted, 
t  would  not  have  been  so  light! y  con- 
[emned.  GEORGE  HTJBBARD,  F.S.A. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FITZJAMES. 

(11  S.  xii.   100.) 

AM  net  aware  how  far  your  correspondent 
ms  pursued  the  history  of  his  family,  but  I 
im  hopeful  that  the  references  which  I  am 
giving  below  may  contain  some  new  facts, 
and  perhaps  give  clues  to  what  he  is  actually 
seeking.  If  all  the  material  to  which  I 
refer  is  worked  up,  a  very  considerable  body 
of  information  will  be  available.  It  was 
ny  intention  at  first  to  write  a  narrative 
account  of  the  Fitzjames  family,  but  I 
ound  the  data  soon  became  too  ample  for 
.he  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

Put  briefly,  the  story  of  the  family 
3egins  with  James  Fitzjames,  who  lived  in 
he  fifteenth  century,  and  married  Elearor 
Dray  cot,  '  daughter  of  Simon  Draycot, 
}he  heiress  of  Redlynch,  a  house  near 
Bruton  (Somerset).  They  had  three 
sons — John,  who  styles  himself  "Senior 
of  Redlynch "  ;  Richard,  who  became 
Bishop  of  London  ;  and  a  third,  \vho  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
ater  on  settled  at  Leweston  in  Dorsetshire. 
Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  early  in 

he  seventeenth,  Redlynch  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gorges  family.  The  Somerset 
branch  of  the  Fitz Jameses  almost  disappears, 
though  some  are  found  at  Charlton  Mackrell. 
Other  places  where  search  should  be  made 
are  Uphill,  Corston,  North  Cheriton,  Long 
Burton  (Dorset),  and,  of  course,  Bruton. 

The  principal  source  for  the  history  of 
the  family  is  an  article  in  the  Somersetshire 
Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings  for 
1878,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brown.  This 
contains  a  collection  of  excerpts  from 
Fitzjames  wills,  and  I  have  rarely  read  a 
more  delightful  series  of  testamentary 
extracts.  Mr.  Brown  made  researches  at 
Somerset  House  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp  issued  privately  a 
series  of  six  volumes  of  his  extracts  from 
'  Somersetshire  Wills.'  The  article  to  which 
I  refer  is  an  amplification  of  the  Fitzjames 
items.  A  few  copies  were  printed  off 
separately  as  a  pamphlet.  The  material 
in  the  article  consists  almost  entirely  of 
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extracts  from  P.C.C.  wills.  Collinson  gives 
many  references  to  the  history  of  the  family, 
but  the  unfinished  '  History  of  Somerset,' 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Phelps,  has  what  is  probably 
the  best  account  of  Redlynch,  the  house 
.associated  with  their  history  (see  Phelps, 
vol.  i.  pp.  247-9).  Hutchins's  '  Dorset,' 
vol.  rv.  pp.  129-33,  is  important  as  containing 
a  tabulated  pedigree  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  also  has  extracts  from  registers 
and  monumental  inscriptions  of  the  Fitz- 
james  family.  Although  the  Rev.  F.  Brown 
tapped  the  Fitzjames  wills  in  Somerset 
House  rather  freely  for  his  article  (see  above), 
it  would  be  advisable  to  compare  his  notes 
with  the  printed  Calendar  of  P.C.C.  Wills 
up  to  date  as  issued.  In  Archceologia, 
vol.  xxxv.  pp.  306-7,  there  is  a  good  article 
by  Edward  Foss  upon  the  relationship 
between  Richard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Sir  John  Fitzjames,  Lord 
dhief  Justice.  I  think  he  corrects  Lord 
Campbell's  statements  here  and  there. 
Three  (at  least x  of  the  Fitzjames  family  were 
parsons,  and  held  many  Somerset  livings. 
Particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  F.  W. 
Weaver's  '  Somerset  Incumbents.' 

Bruton  Grammar  School  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Fitzjames  family,  and  details  of 
this  endowment  will  be  ^found  in  A.  F. 
Leach's  '  English  Schools  at  the  Reforma- 
tion '  and  in  '  The  Bruton  Register.'  In 
1889  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Merton,  and  Bishop  of  Nelson,  N.Z., 
presented  to  Bruton  School  the  boss  bearing 
Bishop  Fitzjames's  dolphin,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  now  placed  over  the  head- 
master's chair  : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  Richard  Fitzjames,  Warden 
of  Merton  College,  Bishop  of  London,  Co-Founder 
of  this  School,  A.D.  1519.  This  boss  bearing  his 
badge,  removed  from  Merton  Chapel,  was  placed 
here  A.D.  1889." 

The  Dorsetshire  branch  at  Leweston  were 
connected  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  in  the  Duke's  muniment  room  are 
numerous  seventeenth-century  documents, 
particulars  of  which  I  append  : — 

4to.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz- James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston,  co.  Dorset], 
20  Oct.,  1645,  to  23  June,  1647.  [Grace,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  John  Fitz- James  (who  died  in  1670), 
married  Sir  George  Strode  ;  her  daughter  Grace 
married  Henry  Thynne  ;  her  daughter  Prances 
married  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  father  of  the  first 
Duchess  of  Northumberland.] 

4to.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz-James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston],  30  Aug., 
1647,  to  10  Nov.,  1649. 

4to.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz-James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston],  17  Nov., 
1649,  to  17  March,  1651/2. 


4to.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz-James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston],  May,  1653, 
to  27  Sept.,  1668. 

Folio.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz- James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston],  9  Sept., 
1654,  to  2  Sept.,  1656. 

Folio.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz-James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston],  26  Jan., 
1657,  to  2  Sept.,  1662. 

4to.  Entry  book  of  letters  of  John  Fitz-James 
[most  of  them  dated  from  Leweston],  5  Dec., 
1668,  to  15  June,  1670. 

Alphabetical  commonplace  book  belonging  to 
John  Fitz-James.  Paper,  small  4to,  seventeenth 
century.  It  contains  chiefly  Latin  phrases  and 
i  nterpretations . 

Folio.  Commonplace  book.  "  Liber  Johannis 
Fitz-James,  anno  Dni  1640.  Thoughe  readinge 
doe  furnish  and  direct  a  man's  judgment,  yet  it 
doth  not  wholly  governe  it.  Therefore  lett  thy 
readinge  bee  mixed  with  ye  conversation  of 
discreet,  able,  and  understandings  men,  without 
which  yu  canst  make  little  use  of  thy  readinge 
either  for  thyselfe  or  ye  comonw.  where  thou 
livest,  the  one  beinge  ye  chiefest  and  principall 
guide  of  our  actions ;  the  other  butt  supple- 
meiitall.  F." — Pp.  672. 

4to.  Commonpace  book.  "  Liber  Johannis 
Fitz-James,  Det  Christus  studiis  vela  secunda 
meis,  begun  1640."  Pp.  1-159,  and  two  leaves  not 
numbered.  At  p.  23  begins  :  "  Of  the  Parliament 
and  of  ye  manner  and  forme  of  hoi  ding  of  it  in  ye 

time  of  Edw.  son  to  King  Elthred written 

out  of  a  copye  of  my  father,  Leweston  Fitz  James, 
&c."  At  p.  45,  Notes  of  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, beginning  5  Aug.,  1641.  At  p.  139,  An 
account  of  the  reception  of  Prince  Charles  in 
Spain. 

12mo.  A  commonplace  book.  On  fly-leaves 
"  Liber  Jo.  Fitz  James,"  "  Sarah  Fitz  James, 
1641."  Begins  "  Of  ye  invention  of  ye  nine 
muses." 

4to.  Receipts.  "  Katherine  Beale,  Katherine 
Stephens,  Aug.  the  3,  anno  1641."  One  end 
commences,  "  To  cure  the  goute  "  ;  the  other 
end,  "  To  candy  rock  candy  that  you  may  make 
sugar  candy." 

4to.  "  A  booke  of  receipts,  written  by  me 
Eleanor  Fitzjames  "  ;  begun  1667,  pp.  33.  Misc. 
entries,  pp.  34-43. 

4to.  "  A  booke  of  medecines,"  pp.  1-150,  and 
index  ;  "a  booke  of  receiptes  of  cookerye,' 
contents  7  leaves,  pp.  1-56  ;  "  the  manner  of 
medecines  gathered  into  x  tables  "  ;  "  Fitzjames 
his  cordiall  electuary "  ;  index.  "  This  is 
Eadithe  Beales  boke,  vii  of  Aprill,  1576."  "  Giace 
Strode  her  book,  Aprill  ye  29th,  1693  ;  this  book 
was  my  grandmother  Fitz  James  grandmother 
Beales,  who  was  att  Paris  in  the  massicar  of 
St.  Bartholumus  day  in  the  rain  of  Charles  ye 
ninth  of  France." 

Three  members  of  the  Fitzjames  family 
have  biographies  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  :  James 
Fitzjames,  Duke  of  Berwick,  1670-1734 ; 
Sir  John  Fitzjames,  1470-1542 ;  and 
Richard  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  -London, 
died  1522. 
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There  is  a  private  Act  of  Parliament, 
22  and  23  Charles  II.  c.  11  :— 

"  To  enable  the  daughters  and  co  heires  of 
Sir  John  Fitzjames  to  joyne  in  a  sale  of  Lands 
for  payment  of  his  debts." 

This  has  reference  to  the  Dorset  branch. 

Various  legal  cases  are  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  family  (see  an  article  by 
Canon  Jackson  in  The  Wilts  Arch.  Mag., 
vol.  viii.).  Other  references  are  : — 

William  Hartegyll  v.  William  Fitzjames 
and  others  :  assault  on  plaintiff's  wife  and 
stoppage  of  a  right  of  way.  P.R.O.  Star 
Chamber  Proc.,  i.  10. 

William  Hartegyll  v.  William  Fitzjames  : 
re  hunting  deer  in  Burcombe  Walk.  P.R.O. 
Star  Chamber  Proc.,  i.  322. 

William  Culverwell  v.  Sir  James  Fitzjames. 
P.R.O.  Chancery  Proc.,  Series  II.,  i.  56. 

Anthony  Stowell  v.  Nicholas  Fitzjames  : 
assault  at  Taunton  and  Wiveliscombe. 
P.R.O.  Star  Chamber  Proc.,  i.  217. 

Richard  Eilles  v.  John  Fitzjames  :  con- 
cerning the  chapel  of  West  Bradley.  P.R.O. 
Cal.  of  Chancery  Proc.,  i.  265. 

Richard  Wattes  against  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james :  concerning  manor  of  North  Cadbury. 
P.R.O.  Chancery  Proc.,  Series  II.,  i.  415. 

A.ction  by  John  Callowe,  alias  Otys, 
against  James  Fitzjames  :  assault.  P.R.O. 
Star  Chamber  Proc.,  i.  290. 

Edmund  Lord  Bray  v.  Nicholas  Fitz- 
james :  manor  of  Eastham.  P.R.O.  Chan- 
cery Proc.,  i.  25. 

William  Whibby  v.  John  Fitzjames  :  con- 
cerning the  Rectory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Glastonbury.  P.R.O.  Cal.  of  Chancery 
Proc.,  iii.  295. 

Edward  Gryffyn  v.  John  Hall  :  poaching  in 
Pilton  Park.  P.R.O.  Star  Chamber  Proc., 
i.  309. 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  v.  Roger  Mawdelye. 
P.R.O.  Chancery  Proc.,  Series  II.,  i.  145. 

Thomas  Whalesburgh  v.  John  Fitzjames  •: 
re  manor  of  Alford.  P.R.O.  Early  Chancyry 
Proc.,  i.  157. 

The  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  iii.  p.  424, 
has  a  short  pedigree  connecting  Lord 
Waldegrave's  family  with  the  Fitzjames. 

In  The  Gent.  Mag.,  1742,  p.  499,  I  find 
among  the  deaths  : — 

"  Mr.  Ralph  Fitzjames,  an  eminent  mohair  and 
tabby  weaver,  \vorth  40,OOOZ." 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Mrs* 
Maguire,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  includes  in  the  picture  a  portrait 
of  Arthur  Fitzjames,  a  boy.  There  is  a 
photogravure  plate  of  the  picture  in  Lord 
Ronald  Gower's  book  upon  Lawrence. 


It  was  at  Leweston,  the  Dorset  seat  of  the 
family,  that  Bishop  Ken  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  in  March,  1711.  From  there  he  was 
moved  to  Longleat,  where  he  died. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  the  '  Obit  Book  of  the  English  Bene 
dictines,  1600-1912,'  privately  printed  in 
1913  for  Dom  Henry  Noibert  Birt,  O.S.B., 
priest  of  Downside  Abtey,  at  \  p.  32-3,  I 
find  the  following  account  of  Dom  Nicholas 
Fitzjames,  who  died  16  May,  1652  :— 

"  Born  at  Redlynch,  Somerset,  circa  1572* 
Fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Richard  Fitzjames  o* 
Redlynch,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  o* 
William  Francis  of  Combe  Flory.  Educated  at 
Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford.  Entered  English  Col" 
lege,  Douay,  4  Nov.,  1599.  Matriculated  in 
Douay  University,  4  May,  1600.  Confirmed  and 
tonsured,  4  Aug.,  1600.  Ordained  in  minor 
orders,  20  Dec.,  1600  ;  sub-deacon,  22  Dec.,  1600  ; 
deacon,  16  March,  1601  ;  priest,  7  April,  1601. 
Sent  on  the  English  Mission,  11  June,  1601. 
Entered  Benedictine  Order  at  St.  Gregory's, 
Douay.  Clothed,  12  May,  1607 ;  professed, 
15  May,  1608.  Sent  to  St.  La\^rence's,  Dieu- 
lonard,  where  he  was  Novice  Master,  also  Sub- 
prior  for  a  short  time  in  1610.  Sent  again  on  the 
Mission,  and  died  at  Stourton,  Wiltshire." 

I  believe- that  the  names  of  the  four  elder 
brothers  of  Dom  Nicholas  are  to  be  found  in 
Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses.' 

In  1590  one  George  Fitzjames  of  "  Lewson,'* 
in  the  diocese  of  Bristol,  entered  Winchester 
College,  aged  10  (Kirby,  '  Winchester 
Scholars,'  p.  155). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Fitzjame& 
family  of  Redlynch  were  all  recusants,  and 
that,  having  been  reduced  to  penury  by  the 
persecution  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.r 
they  ceased  to  have  their  descent  recorded. 

One  John  Fitzjames,  who  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  1524,  became,  thirty 
years  later,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and 
Rector  of  Chew  Magna  and  Dinder.  He 
fled  abroad  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  succeeded,  after  depriva- 
tion, in  his  Archdeaconry  in  1560,  and,  after 
resignation,  in  his  Rectory  in  1564.  He  died 
in  exile  before  1588. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 


OVERLAND  PANORAMA  (11  S.  xii.  140). — 
The  panorama  of  '  The  Overland  Mail '  was 
a  very  amusing  entertainment  given  in  1852 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  by  Albert 
Smith.  He  was  the  author  of  '  The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Ledbury,'  and  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  Punch.  He  died  in  1860. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 
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About  the  year  mentioned  (1852)  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  a  Panorama  of  the 
Overland  Route  to  India,  at  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration  in  Regent  Street,  London."  It 
consisted  of  a  series  of  very  effective  and 
well-painted  views  of  the  principal  sights  to 
be  seen  on  a  journey  from  England  to  India 
by  the  mail  route.  A  running  commentary 
was  supplied  by  a  guide  who  stood  on  the 
stage  by  the  "side  of  the  pictures.  The 
Panorama  was  shown  by  artificial  light,  and 
the  audience  was  seated.  Some  of  the 
effects  were  most  successful.  I  remember 
one  of  the  mail  steamer  blowing  off  steam 
after  arrival  at  Alexandria.  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  pictures  were  transparent  or 
not,  but  I  think  some  of  them,  at  least,  must 
have  been.  A  printed  guide-book  was  sold 
in  the  Gallery,  of  oblong  shape  with  illus- 
trations of  many  of  the  pictures  in  outline. 
It  was  a  popular  and  refined  entertainment, 
and  no  doubt  was  noticed  in  leading 
London  newspapers  of  that  time. 

R.  B.  POL. 

DEDICATION  OF  LADY  CHAPEL  (US.  xii. 
160). — In  churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
as  the  collegiate  Southwell,  as  well  as  in  the 
monastic  Tewkesbury,  an  additional  or 
popular  altar  of  Our  Lady  was  provided 
away  from  the  high  altar.  Of  the  cathedrals 
dedicated  to  the  B.V.M.,  Lincoln  has, 
properly,  no  Lady  Chapel  ;  but  Lady  Chapels 
are  found  at  Chester,  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Worcester.  A.  R.  BAYLEY/ 

The  Abbey  Church  at  Tewkesbury  was 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary— 
St.  Mary — and  until  the  Reformation  there 
was  a  Lady  Chapel  at  the  extreme  east  end. 
This  chapel  was  in  course  of  reconstruction 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
and  was  later  on  entirely  destroyed  (see 
'  The  Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury,'  &c., 
by  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  London,  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1909).  HENRY  HOWARD. 

THE  KNOLL  YS  FAMILY  (US.  xii.  141).— 
Sir  Francis  K.,  Treasurer  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Household,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  William  Carey,  esquire  of  th^ 
body  to  Henry  VIII.,  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  His 
father  Robert  Knollys  (d.  1521)  is  said  by 
Dugdale  to  have  been  descended  from  Sir 
Robert  Knollys  or  Knolles  (d.  1407)  the 
soldier,  but  this  is  an  error.  Sir  Francis's 
fx-digree  cannot  be  authentically  traced 
beyond  Sir  Thomas  K.,  Mayor  of  London 
in  1399  and  1410,  from  whom  Sir  Francis's 
I'M t  her  was  fifth  in  descent.  Sir  Robert, 


the  military  commander,  left  no  legitimate 
male  heirs,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  was  even,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 
father  of  Emme  or  Margaret  Knolles,  who 
married  John  Babington  of  Aldrington, 
Devon.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[A  reply  from  MR.  FRANCIS  RELTON  will  appear 
on  the  25th  inst.] 

LONDON  PRINTERS  (11  S.  xii.  139).— 
(Thomas)  Hive,  Aldersgate  Street,  is  included 
in  a  list  of  printers  issued  by  William  Bowyer 
in  White-Friars,  1724.  See  Timperley's '  Dic- 
tionary of  Printers,'  1839,  p.  632.  A  note  is 
appended  to  his  name  :  "  This  was  the  father 
of  Jacob,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  Hive,  who 
were  all  printers,  and  of  wThom  notices  will 
be  given  hereaiter."  I  can,  however,  find 
a  notice  only  of  Jacob  Hive,  who  died  1768. 
See  p.  718.  I  am  aware  that  the  <  D.N.B.' 
gives  1763  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

2.  Thomas  Hive,  of  Aldersgate  Street,, 
was,  I  suppose,  identical  with  one  of  those 
"  said  to  be  highflyers  "  (see  '  Negus's  List/ 
1724,  in  Nichols,  «  Lit.  Anecd.,'  i.  309),  who 
married  Elizabeth  (born  1669,  died  29  Aug., 
1733),  daughter  of  Thomas  James,  printer  ; 
and  was  father  of  Jacob  Hive  (1705-63), 
printer,  letter-founder,  and  author  (vide 
'  D.N.B.,'  xxviii.  414),  of  Abraham  (died 
at  Oxford,  1777),  and  of  Isaac  Ilive,  also 
printers.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ST.  ANDREW:  NATIONAL  COLOURS  (11  S* 
xii.  49,  110). — Your  correspondent  B.  D.'s 
query  as  to  what  colour  was  connected 
with  St.  Andrew  as  patron  saint  of  Scotland, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  "  bhie 
was  formerly  worn  at  St.  George's  tide," 
opens  up  the  no  less  interesting  question  as 
to  what  extent  the  colours  connected  with 
the  patron  saints  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom 
agree  with  or  differ  from  those  which  also 
might  fairly  be  considered  as  national  colours, 
being  associated  with  the  armorial  insignia 
of  the  several  nations  composing  that  king- 
dom. In  this  connexion  I  do  not  include 
the  Royal  livery  colours,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  more  affected  by  the  several  sovereigns 
or  Royal  houses  in  their  individual  capacity, 
though  these  again  generally  bear  some 
relation  to  their  armorial  insignia. 

Our  national  saints — St.  George  for  Eng- 
land, St.  Andrew  for  Scotland,  and  St.  Pat- 
rick for  Ireland — have  each  his  well-known 
Order  :  the  Garter,  -the  Thistle,  and  St.  Pat- 
rick. I  do  not  here  include  Wales,  which  is 
a  Principality  merely,  and  the  subject,  a& 
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•jyet,  of  no  distinct  Order,  despite  its  patron 
saint  in  St.  David.  It,  however,  equally  has 
its  badge,  the  red  dragon,  still  worn  by  some 
of  the  Welsh  regiments. 

Again,  these  component  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  their  separate  floral 
emblems  :  the  rose  for  England,  the  thistle 
for  Scotland,  the  shamrock  for  Ireland,  and 
the  leek  for  Wales  ;  all  of  which  are,  more 
or  less,  sported  by  loyal  individuals  of  those 
several  nations  on  their  respective  saints' 
days. 

Your  correspondent  J.  T.  T.  (p.  110) 
.suggests  that  green  is  the  colour  connected 
with  St.  Andrew,  as  being  the  colour  of  the 
Scottish  Order  of  the  Thistle  with  which 
St.  Andrew  is  associated.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  dark  green  is  now  the  colour  of 
the  ribbon  of  the  order,  though  prior  to  its 
revival  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  light  blue.  This  is  a 
subject,  I  think,  which  is  worthy  of  further 
consideration. 

I  was  quite  unaware  until  I  read  B.  D.'s 
statement  (p.  49)  that  "  blue  was  formerly 
worn  at  St.  George's  tide."  And  as  your 
correspondent  gave  no  reason  for  this,  and 
as  I  was  anxious  to  know  why  the  actual 
colours  of  St.  George,  namely,  white  and 
red,  or  either  of  them,  should  not  have  been 
used  instead,  I  consulted  what  authorities 
I  had  to  hand  in  the  endeavour  to  trace  the 
-origin  of  the  custom ;  and  here  again  the 
principle  suggested  by  J.  T.  T.,  namely,  the 
colour  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Order,  would  seem 
~to  govern.  B.  D.'s  statement  certainly  is 
borne  out  by  authority.  Brand's  '  Popular 
Antiquities  '  (Ellis' s  edition,  1813),  vol.  i. 
p.  165,  has,  strange  to  say,  only  one  reference 
to  St.  George's  Day  (23  April),  and  it  is  a 
short  one  :  "It  appears  that  blue  coats 
were  formerly  worn  by  people  of  fashion  on 
.St.  George's  Day." 

Hone  in  his  '  Every-Day  Book '  (ed.  1866), 
-vol.  ii.  p.  268,  gives  fuller  particulars  under 
.date  23  April :—  -••;- 

"  On  St.  George's  Day  people  of  fashion  were 
accustomed,  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  wear  coats  of  cloth  of  blue, 
being  the  national  colour  in  honour  of  the  national 
saint.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
conjecture  for  the  custom.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares, 
however,  and  other  antiquaries  are  at  a  loss  for 
the  real  origin  of  the  usage,  which  is  ancient. 
In  old  times  there  were  splendid  pageants  at  this 
festival." 

And  again  at  p.  269  : — 

"  St.  George's  Day  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
is  a  grand  day,  and  therefore  a  collar  day,  and 
observed  accordingly  by  the  knights  of  the  different 
orders." 


Chambers  in  his  '  Book  of  Days  '  (vol.  i. 
p.  539)  helps,  I  think,  to  make  the  reason 
of  the  custom  more  clear.  In  speaking  of 
St.  George,  the  English  patron  saint,  he 
says  : — 

"  While  in  the  calendars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  he  shared  the  twenty-third  of  April  with 
other  saints,  a  Saxon  Martyrology  declares  the 
day  dedicated  to  him  alone  ;  and  after  the 
Conquest  his  festival  was  celebrated  after  the 
approved  fashion  of  Englishmen.  In  1344  this 
feast  was  made  memorable  by  the  noble  Order  of 
St.  George,  or  the  Blue  Garter,  the  institution 
being  inaugurated  by  a  grand  joust." 

At  the  present  time,  apart  from  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies  that  may  be  observed  at 
St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor  and  at  other 
places  on  St.  George's  Day,  amongst  loyal 
Englishmen  the  red  rose  is  largely  worn.  To 
this  day  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  whose  armorial  bearings  denote 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  annually  elects  its 
governing  body  on  23  April,  a  custom  that 
existed  prior  to  its  removal  to  its  present 
head-quarters  at  Burlington  House.  Boutell 
('  Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular,'  1864) 
states  that  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St. 
George  appears  originally  to  have  been  black, 
but  that  Queen  Elizabeth  changed  it  to  a  light 
blue,  and  by  George  I.  it  was  again  changed 
to  dark  blue,  of  which  hue  it  still  continues. 

The  crosses  of  the  three  patron  saints  are 
red  on  a  white  ground  for  St.  George,  a 
silver  saltire  on  an  azure  field  for  St.  Andrew, 
and  a  white  saltire  on  a  red  ground  for 
St.  Patrick.  One  would  have  thought  that, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  taken  from  the 
respective  national  armorial  insignia,  the 
national  colours  would  be  those  derived  from 
the  badges  of  the  national  saints  as  here 
given ;  but,  if  your  correspondents  are 
correct,  this  is  not  so.  Why  should  the 
colours  of  the  national  armorial  insignia 
have  been  passed  over  ?  The  late  Dr. 
Woodward  in  his  '  Heraldry,  English  and 
Foreign  '  (1896),  vol.  i.  p.  69^,  says  :— 

"  Gules  and  azure  have  each  the  first  place 
assigned  to  them  by  various  heralds,  on  the  ground 
that  the  tinctures  of  the  arms  of  the  Sovereign 
must  be  the  most  honourable.  According  to  this 
reasoning  azure  would  hold  the  first  place  in  France» 
and  gules  in  England." 

These  tinctures  or  colours  form  the  "  field  " 
of  the  armorial  bearings  of  France  and 
England  respectively,  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  the  national  colour  of  Scotland' 
should  be  gold,  and  of  Ireland  blue. 

The  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick 
appears  to  be  light  blue.  Green,  however, 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  national 
colour  of  Ireland,  though  it  has  no  place  in 
the  arms  of  the  sovereign  nor  in  the  Crder 
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of  the  saint,  except  in  the  shamrock  which 
surmount,  the  white  saltire. 

If  the  national  colour  of  a  country 
depends  upon  that  of  the  ribbon  of  the 
Order  of  its  national  saint,  that  for  England 
should  be  dark  blue,  for  Scotland  dark 
green,  and  for  Ireland  light  blue. 

J.  ^S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  FIFTH  PARLIAMENT 
ill  S.  xii.  159).— The  date  given  in  the 
official  return  for  the  dissolution  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  fifth  Parliament,  viz.,  14  Sept., 
1585,  is  doubtless  correct  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  next  Parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  15  Oct.,  1586,  and 
that  more  than  one  month  was  usually 
a1  lowed  for  a  general  election. 

It  is  curious  that  the  published  Index 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  contains  no  index  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  during  the  reign  of 
'Queen  Elizabeth  after  that  of  the  third 
session  of  her  fourth  Parliament,  held  in  the 
year  1580.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ? 

F.  DE  H.  L. 

This  Parliament  of  the  twenty  -  seventh 
<and  twenty-eighth  years  of  the  reign  began 
on  23  Nov.,  1584,  adjourned  over  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  was  prorogued  on  29  March, 
1585,  and  dissolved  on  14  Sept.,  1586. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

'  THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH  '  (11  S. 
xii.  140,  185). — 2.  (a)  Plutarch  in  his  '  Life  of 
Demosthenes,'  854D,  says  that  there  were 
many  signs  of  what  was  impending  before 
the  battle  of  Chreronea.  The  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  '  Argonautica,'  iv. 
1284  sq.,  where  mention  is  made  of  statues 
of  the  gods  sweating  blood,  illustrates  it  by 
o>  reference  to  what  happened  at  Thebes 
during  this  same  war  with  Philip.  See 
Arnold  Schaefer,  '  Demosthenes  uiid  seine 
Zeit,'  vol.  ii.  555. 

2.  (b)  Cicero  in  his  Third  Speech  against 
Catiline,    18,  speaks  of  meteors  and  earth- 
quakes during  his  consulship,  and  in  the  next 
section  reminds  his  hearers  how  two  years 
before   statues   of  gods  and  men — amongst 
others  that  of  Romulus  suckled  by  the  wolf — 
were  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  bronze  tab- 
lets of  laws  melted.    Compare>Ben  Jonson  : — 
The  statues  melt  again,  and  household  gods 
lu  groans  confess  the  travail  of  the  city  ; 
The  very  walls  sweat  blood  before  the  change, 
And  stones  start  out  to  ruin  ere  it  comes. 

'  Catiline,'  I.  i. 

Further  information  may  be  found  in  Julius 
Obsequens, '  De  Prodigiis,'  where  it  is  stated, 
•cap.  123,  that  the  statue  of  Mars  sweated. 


4.  The  question  about  Ephis  and  his  lion 
has  been  asked  before.     The  name  should 
be   Elpis.      At    10    S.    iv.    351    I    gave   the 
reference  in  Pliny's  '  Natural  History,'  viii. 
16  (21),  §§  57,  58.     The  story  is  this.     Elpis 
was  a  native  of  Samos.     In  the  course  of  a 
voyage  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
there  saw  a  lion  with  its  jaws  alarmingly 
distended.     He  took  refuge  in  a  tree  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  to  Bacchus,  because,  as 
Pliny  remarks,   the  most  appropriate  time 
for  prayer  is  when  we  have  no  hope.     Mark 
Twain,  it  will  be  remembered,  thought  that 
the  dachshund  was  the  kind  of  dog  to  sit 
down    and    pray    when    confronted    by    an 
elephant.     But   it  turns  out  that   the  dis- 
tension   of   the    lion's    jaws    which    had    so 
terrified  Elpis  was  caused  by  a  bone  wedged 

in  its  teeth.  This  is,  of  course,  removed,  and 
the  grateful  patient  brings  his  benefactor 
presents  of  game  during  his  stay  on  shore. 
On  his  return  to  Samos,  Elpis  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Bacchus,  which  the  Greeks  named 
that  of  Bacchus  with  distended  jaws  (Aiovvcrou 
KeY^oTos)'  The  confounding  of  the  deity 
with  the  wild  beast  recalls  Mrs.  Gamp's 
miraculous  aspiration  that  the  "  Ankworks 
package  "  was  in  "  Jonadge's  belly." 

5.  "  Jairi." — Is  this  more  than  a  sarcastic 
expression  for  those  in  authority,  as  Jairus 
was  a  "  ruler  of  the  synagogue  "  ? 

9.  According  to  the  original  edition  of 
Meyer's  '  Conversations  Lexicon,'  Aventinus, 
a  native  of  Bourges,  was  a  hermit  at  Troyes. 
He  died  in  the  year  540,  and  is  commemo- 
rated on  4  February.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

11.  "  Quern  quserimus  adjutorem  nisi  te 
Domine,"  &c. — The  Latin  prayer  quoted  is 
taken  from  the  antiphon  which  was  formerly 
sung  with  the  Nunc  Dimittis  at  Compline 
during  fifteen  days  in  the  middle  of  Lent. 
According  to  an  uncertain  tradition,  the 
antiphon  was  written  by  Nodker,  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall  (ob.  A.D.  912).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  war  song  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  priests  accompanying  the  armies 
before  and  during  battle.  But  at  the  Synod 
of  Cologne  held  in  1310  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  used,  on  account  of  the  magical  properties 
ascribed  to  it,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
bishop. 

Its  English  translation  forms  a  portion 
of  the  sentences  appointed  to  be  said  or 
sung  at  the  graveside  whilst  the  corpse  is 
being  made  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  earth, 
in  the  form  of  service  for  '  The  Burial  of  the 
Dead  '  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

See  Palmer's  '  Origines  Liturgicse,'  Oxford, 
1832,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235,  236. 
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*  Breviaiium  ad  usum  Sarum,' Procter  and  Words- 
worth, Cambridge,  1882,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. 

Julian's  '  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,'  London, 
1892,  p.  721. 

Procter  and  Frere's  '  History  of  the  Prayer 
Book,'  London,  1902,  p.  637. 

Bishop  Coverdale's  '  Remains  '  (Ghostly  Psalms, 
&c.),  Parker  Society,  1846,  pp.  554,  555. 

JAS.  M.  J.  FLETCHER. 

The  Vicarage,  Wimborne  Minster. 

ROSES  AS  CAUSE  OF  COLDS  AND  SNEEZING 
(11  S.  xi.  280,  369,  461  ;  xii.  147).— MB.  FREE- 
MAN says,  "It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  a  disease  like  hay  fever  is  produced 
by  flowers."  According  to  my  experience, 
it  is  produced  in  England.  The  pollen 
from  a  bunch  of  the  wild  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum  will  give  me  pollen  catarrh. 
So  does  the  pollen  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
indicum  of  China  and  Japan,  grown  in 
greenhouses  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter.  Some  years  ago  in  late  autumn 
I  had  a  decided  attack  of  catarrh,  because 
I  sat  in  a  room  containing  a  vase  nearly 
filled  with  single  flowers  of  this  species.  The 
pollen  of  primroses  and  of  some  other 
blossoms  which  appear  when  hay  is  not  in 
flower  affects  me  slightly. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  suffers  severely  from 
hay  fever  is  subject  to  less  serious  attacks 
from  the  action  of  various  kinds  of  pollen 
both  before  and  after  the  hay  season,  while 
another  friend  who  is  also  subject  to  the 
disease  feels  the  effect  of  grass  pollen  only. 

Quite  lately  a  near  neighbour  of  mine 
met  an  American  lady  who  had  come  from 
one  of  ths  Southern  States  of  the  Union  to 
avoid  the  rose  season.  This  lady  found 
the  roses  used  to  decorate  the  dinner-tables 
of  British  hotels  very  trying.  M.  P. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUB  (11  S.  xii.  160). — 
The  following  is  from  '  London  Clubs,'  by 
Ralph  Nevill  (1911),  pp.  267-8  :— 

"  Another  club  which  was  once  the  resort  of  many 
clever  and  distinguished  men  was  the  Cosmopolitan, 
in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  This  ceased 
to  exist  not  very  many  years  ago.  The  house  in 
which  it  held  its  meetings  had  *oeen  pulled  down, 
and  though  the  Cosmopolitan  migrated  to  the 
Alpine  Club,  it  did  not  long  survive  the  change. 
Its  meetings  were  held  twice  a  week,  in  the  even- 
ing, no  meals  whatever  being  served,  though  light 
refreshments  were  supplied.  The  house  in  Charles 
Street  had  previously  contained  the  studio  of 
Watts  the  painter,  and  a  great  feature  of  the  club- 
room  was  a  very  large  picture  representing  a  scene 
from  the  '  Decameron,'  which  had  been  painted  by 
that  artist.  This  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
When  the  Cosmopolitan  was  dissolved,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  remained,  and  this,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  former  leading  member,  is  gradually  being 
spent  in  dinners  at  which  former  members  from 
time  to  time  foregather." 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 


BOOKWORMS  (11  S.  xii.  138,  185).  —  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  '  The  Directory 
of  Second-hand  Booksellers  and  List  of  Public 
Libraries,  British  and  Foreign,'  edited  by 
James  Clegg  (Rochdale,  London,  &c.,  1891), 
p.  301  :— 

"PRESERVING  BOOKS  FROM  INSECTS. — To  destroy 
insect  pests  powder  the  shelves,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  bindings  and  books  themselves,  with  rinely- 
powdered  burnt  alum  and  pepper.  The  '  Insect 
Destroying  Powder,'  sold  as  such,  would  answer 
the  same  purpose.  To  prevent  their  ravages  it  is 
held  good  to  wipe  the  shelves,  and  even  the 
books  also  (two  or  three  times  a  year),  with  a 
cloth  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  after- 
wards dried  ;  or  with  a  flannel  in  which  some 
white  birch  bark  has  been  kept.  Birch  bark  con- 
tains a  powerful  essential  oil,  the  smell  of  which 
is  highly  obnoxious  to  insects,  hence  the  above ; 
hence  also  the  recommendation  to  have  some  books 
on  your  shelves  bound  in  '  Russia  '  (  Russian  leather 
is  tanned  with  biroh  bark),  or  to  lay  scraps  of  this 
leather  on  the  shelves  behind  the  books." 

I  have  myself  no  experience  of  these 
bookworm  remedies,  but  one  may  suppose 
that  Mr.  Clegg,  printer,  publisher,  and 
second-hand  bookseller,  would  not  have  given 
them  unless  they  were  useful.  As  to  insect - 
destroying  powrder,  having  used  a  great 
deal  abroad  and  sometimes  in  England,  I 
recommend  Keating' s.  Many  years  ago, 
in  a  room  overrun  with  ants,  I  tried 
Keating' s  and  some  othe:  powder  greatly 
praised  by  a  certain  London  druggist.  I 
put  some  ants  into  each  box.  In  the 
Keating  box  they  were  helpless  ;  from  the 
other  they  crawled  out  easily. 

Scraps  of  Russia  leather  for  use  amongst 
clothes,  &c.,  can  be  bought,  e.g.,  from 
Messrs.  Berry  &  Roberts,  bookbinders' 
material  dealers,  53,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

DR.  BUSBY:  ROBERTS  (11  S.  xii.  140).— 

In  '  The  Royal  Kalendar for  the  Year 

1809,'  p.  256,  under  .'Clerk  of  the  Pells' 
(Exchequer  Office),  are 

Dep.  &  Clerk's  Assistants,  W.  H.  Roberts,  esq, 
F.LS.,  and  Thomas  Packer,  esq. 

Clk.  of  Exitus,  C.  Roberts,  esq. 

Clk. -Assist.,  W.  H.  Roberts,  esq. 

Sub  nom.  '  Old  Annuity  Pells  Office,' 
Alexander  Roberts,  Esq.,  is  one  of  three 
clerks  under  a 'Chief  Clerk. 

Excluding  the  Hon.  Henry  Addington, 
Clerk  of  the  Pells,  the  name  of  Roberts  holds 
four  places  out  of  eleven,  though  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  other  office  of  the  Exchequer. 

If  the  date  fits,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
W.  H.  Roberts,  F.L.S.,  is  the  Roberts  men- 
tioned in  the  query. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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PUNCH'S  WHOLE  PLAY  :  GUNPOWDER 
PLOT  (US.  xii.  139).  —  The  Punch  and  Judy 
drama  of  the  streets  adheres  very  faithfully 
to  the  old  traditions,  the  only  interpolation  of 
any  note  being  a  glove-fight.  The  play  of 
'  Gunpowder  Plot  '  in  connexion  with  Punch 
no  doubt  alludes  to  Powell's  puppet  show, 
which  was  held  at  what  was  popularly  known 
as  "  Punch's  Theatre."  See  Steele's  Spec- 
tator, No.  14,  16  March,  1711.  Amongst 
the  plays  produced  at  this  and  other 
puppet  shows  were  '  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,'  '  The  History  of  Susanna,'  and  '  Patient 
Grisel.'  ARTHUR  BOWES. 

Xe  \vton-le-  Willows. 


"  (11  S.  xii.  49,  90,  146).—  I  did 
not  mean  to  implv  that  communique  was 
not  good  French  ;  I  merely  intended  to  hint 
that  it  was  not  English.  We  have  "  com- 
munication "  and  "  message,"  which  might 
serve  the  purpose. 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  fiancee 
figures  in  our  language  in  the  "  fancy  " 
-girl  or  -man  of  the  costermonger  class. 
Edtkly  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  lover 
was  a  "  beau  "  :  there  is  a  tendency  with 
us  to  speak  of  the  appendage  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

KMPLOYMENT  OF  WILD  BEASTS  IN  WAR- 
FARE (11  S.  xii.  140,  186).  —  Dogs,  par- 
ticularly such  as  were  specially  trained  for 
war,  are  hardly  wild  beasts,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  employing 
them  for  war  among  the  Celts.  Dogs  trained 
fo:  this  pu  pose  were  exported  from  Britain 
to  Gaul  (see  Strabo,  c.  200,  iv.  5,  2).  An 
allusion  to  this  practice  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Welsh  poem  the  '  Gododin,' 
which  relates  to  the  battle  of  Catraeth 
(sixth  century),  and  was  certainly  written 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  while 
portions  of  it  are  probably  a  good  deal 
older.  The  late  Sir  Edward  Anwyl,  its  latest 
an  1  best  translator,  renders  11.  309—12  :  — 

"  When  Caradog  marched  to  battle,  like  a  boar 
of  the  forest,  rending  thirty  men,  the  bull  of  battle 
in  the  strife  of  slaughter,  he  used  to  let  loose  wild 
dogs  from  his  hand." 

"  Wild  dogs  "  (W.  gwyddgw)i)may  indicate 
that  these  dogs  were  true  wild  dogs,  and  so 
to  be  classed  with  "  wild  beasts  in  warfare." 

H.  I.  B. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS  (11  S.  xii.  101, 
149,  167)..  —  Among  many  other  matters  which 
onions  "  are  good  for  "  is  the  dissolving 
hardened  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Years  ago  it 
said  that,  in  the  case  of  a  man's  sudden 


death  from  a  mass  of  hardened  eggs  found 
in  his  stomach,  the  operating  surgeon  cut 
the  mass  with  a  knife  which  had  just  been 
used  for  peeling  an  onion,  the  juice  from 
which  at  once  dissolved  the  hard  matter. 
Afterwards  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
eat  an  onion  after  taking  hard-boiled  eggs 
or  cheese,  as  a  corrective.  It  was  said  by 
Derbyshire  folk  that  the  person  who  ato  raw 
onions  would  never  ail  internally. 

THOS.  RATCLTFFE. 
Work  sop. 

A  paragraph  in  The  Sheffield  Weekly  News 
of  7  Dec.,  1912,  described  a  recent  interview 
with  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  America's  clever 
lady  financier  : — 

"  Old  Mrs.  Green  [said  the  writer1,  plainly 
dressed,  and  looking  the  picture  of  health,  was 
chewing  onions  in  her  office  when  she  received 
a  delegation  of  pressmen  on  her  birthday.  '  You 
may  smile,'  she  said,  '  but  the  healthy  colour  in 
my  cheeks  is  due  to  eating  onions  ;  they  are 
the  finest  things  in  the  world  for  the  health,  and 
I  am  never  without  one  handy.'  " 

It  was  stated  in  The  Northampton  Herald 
of  3  Feb.,  1911,  that  a  Mrs.  Rebecca  Burns, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  115  years, 

"  attributed  her  long  life  to  the  fact  that  she 
always  ate  onions  twice  every  day.  She  began 
this  diet  when  a  girl,  and  never  gave  it  up.  To 
within  a  day  or  two  of  her  death  she  insisted  on 
being  served  with  onions.  She  ate  them  either 
cooked  or  uncooked.  There  are  records  which 
seemingly  prove  without  doubt  the  date  of  her 
birth." 

Unfortunately  the  writer  omits  to  state  where 
this  good  lady  resided,  or  to  record  the  date 
of  her  death. 

See  also  7  S.  xi.  387,  475 ;  xii.  56. 

JOHN  T.  PAGK. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

Amongst  the  many  useful  attributes 
of  the  onion  there  is  one  which  I  do  not 
see  noted  by  any  of  your  many  con- 
tributors to  this  interesting  inquiry.  As 
I  have  tested  it  and  found  it  a  genuine  success, 
may  I  say  that  the  old  recipe  for  taking 
away  the  smell  of  new  paint,  "  Cut  a  large 
onion  in  halves,  leave  them  in  the  room, 
and  renew  daily,"  is  well  worth  trying  ? 

Y.  T. 

SCOTCH  COURT  OF  SESSION  (US.  xii.  101, 
166).— Sir  J.  Balfour  Paul's  'The  Scots 
Peerage  '  (vol.  viii.  p.  557)  states  that  the 
Lords,  on  dismissing  Hamilton  Fleming's 
petition,  "  expressed  grave  doubts  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  documents  on  which  the 
claim  was  based." 

S.  A.  GBUNDY-NEWMAN. 
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EPITAPHS:    WINTERTON,  LINCS  (11  S.  xii. 
118).— The  lines, 
So  thou,  with  sails    how  swift !  hast  reached  the 

shore, 

««  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar," 
are  in  Cowper's  poem  *  On  the  Receipt  of 
my  Mother's  Picture.'  In  Dr.  Aikin's 
'«  British  Poets,"  1829,  a  foot-note  attributes 
the  line  placed  by  Cowper  within  inverted 
commas  to  Dr.  Samuel  Garth,  the  physician- 
poet  (d.  1718).  W.  B.  H. 

"HOMO  BULLA"  (11  S.  xii.  85,  145).— 
With  reference  to  those  interesting  replies, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  tack  on  what  the 
Hebrews  have  said  on  the  subject.  My 
extract  is  taken  from  the  Ritual  of  the  New 
Year  and  JDay  of  Atonement  Services,  and  is 
just  the  portion  alloted  to  the  Chief  Cantor, 
who  reserves  all  his  melodic  science  for  due 
rendering  of  this  pathetic  part,  when  there 
is  not  a  dry  eye  anywhere  in  the  synagogue 
to  be  found  : — 

"  Granted  Thou  hast  created  them  and  knowest 
their  structure,  which  is  of  flesh  and  blood.  Yea, 
the  foundation  of  man  is  dust,  and  his  end  is  dust. 
With  his  soul's  wastage  getteth  he  his  bread.  He 
is  like  to  a  fragile  potsherd,  to  the  grass  that 
withereth,  to  a  fading  bloom,  to  a  shadow  that 
passeth,  to  the  cloud  that_vanisheth,  to  the  restless 
wind,  to  the  flying  dust,  and  to  a  dream  that 
speedeth  away." 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

South  Hackney. 

TRANSLATION  OF  VERLAINE  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  160).— See  The  Academy,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  414. 
In  some  respects  the  poem  which  received 
the  prize — it  was  by  Nora  Hopper,  I  think—- 
was not  so  satisfactory  as  the  version  by 
W.:W.  T.  (Newcastle).  It  seems  impossible 
to  make  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  French 
lines.  M.  P. 

There  is  a  version  of  this  poem  in  Ernest 
Dowson's  collected  *  Poems  '  (John  Lane). 
It  begins, 

The  sky  is  up  above  the  roof 
So  blue,  so  soft. 

REGINALD  HOWITT. 
Nottingham. 

JAMES  HOOK  AND  HIS  WIVES  (US.  xii.  119, 
163).  —  I  think  there  must  be  an 
error  in  MR.  FRED.  E.  BOLT'S  answer  to 
my  query.  James  Hook's  first  wife,  nee 
Madden,  authoress  of  '  The  Double  Dis- 
guise,' died  at  South  Lambeth  on  18  Oct., 
1805.  I  am  anxious  to  discover  her  Chris- 
tian name,  and  also  the  Christian  name  and 
surname  of  James  Hook's  second  wife,  who 
is  said  to  have  survived  until  5  April,  1873. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  IRISH  COUNTIES  AND 
TOWNS  (11  S.  xi.  103,  183,  315;  xii.  24).— 
May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  MR.  MAC- 
ARTHUR'S  '  Bibliography  of  Histories  of  Irish 
Counties  and  Towns '"  the  extremely  in- 
teresting '  History  of  Pettigoe,  co.  Donegal,' 
by  Mr.  Robert  Read,  which  ran  in  the 
columns  of  the  Enniskillen  Impartial  Re- 
porter about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  has  so  far  been  published  in 
book-form.  S.  J.  CRAWFORD. 

Madras  Christian  College. 
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Folk-  Lore  Notes.  —  Vol.  II.  Konkan.  Compiled, 
from  Materials  collected  by  the  late  A.  M.  T. 
Jackson,  Indian  Civil  Service,by  R.  E.  Enthoven, 
C.I.E.,  l.C.S.  (Mazgaon,  Bombay,  British  India 
Press  ;  London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  3s.  Qd. 
net.) 

THIS  collection  of  folk-lore  has  the  merit  of 
revealing  both  the  superficial  differences  and  the 
underlying  resemblances  which  are  found  to 
exist  whenever  the  village  credulities  of  India 
can  be  compared  with  our  own  European  super- 
stitions. With  us  a  temperate  climate,  in  com- 
bination with  the  checks  imposed  by  a  religion 
which  even  in  its  popularized  forms  has  to  some 
degree  bridled  vain  imagination,  seems  to  have 
hindered  the  expansion  of  conceptions  which 
have  never  endured  restraint  or  frustration  in 
India.  The  folk-lore  collected  in  the  volume 
before  us  clearly  forms  part  of  a  highly  evolved 
and  complicated  body  of  belief,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  theories  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  or 
Greece,  heterogeneous  as  their  various  sources  may 
be,  appear  comparatively  simple.  Nevertheless, 
parallels  between  East  and  West  may  frequently 
be  discovered.  In  India  godlings  and  ancestors 
occupy  the  position  filled  by  popular  saints  in 
Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Naples,  or  Corinth  ;  and  in 
some  instances  the  thoughts  of  the  region  north 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
region  south  of  the  Himalayas  have  followed 
much  the  same  lines,  if,  indeed,  some  of  the 
convictions  common  to  both  were  not  arrived 
at  before  the  Aryan  peoples  parted  from  each 
other.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  thejmentality 
of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  was  the  same  till 
the  Renaissance. 

Whether  this  be  strictly  true  or  not,  the  folk- 
mind  of  the  two  seems  still  to  work  much  in  the 
same  way.  For  instance,  the  beliefs  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  identical,  but 
still  comparable.  The  '  Yoga  Sutras  '  of  Patanjali 
prohibit  a  man  from  looking  at  the  setting  sun, 
and  at  Kolaba  the  rainbow  or  the  fall  of  shooting 
stars  should  not  be  regarded  ;  while  beliefs  of 
European  origin  teach  that  to  point  at  the  moon, 
stars,  or  rainbow  is  very  unlucky.  Generally 
speaking,  eclipses  are  of  evil  omen  in  both  East 
and  West,  yet  "  the  people  of  the  Thana  district 
believe  that  corn,  grows  abundantly  in  a  year  of 
many  eclipses,"  and  "  the  Konkan  villagers, 
on  an  eclipse  day,  strike  barren  trees  with  a  pestle, 
in  order  that  they  may  bear  fruits  and  flowers." 
Planets  and  stars  are  worshipped  by  the  Hindus, 
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and  one  curious  belief  is  that  a  person  who  is  to 
die  within  six  months  cannot  see  the  Pole  star. 
As  with  us,  streams  and  sheets  of  water  are 
supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  water  -  spirits,  and 
the  following  story  is  told  in  relation  to  a  very 
sacred  pond  near  Khopoli  : — "  The  villagers  say 
that  the  water-nymphs  in  the  pond  used  to  provide 
pots  for  marriage  festivities  if  a  written  application 
were  made  to  them  a  day  previous  to  the  wedding. 
The  pots  were,  however,  to  be  returned  within 
a  limited  time.  But  one  man  having  failed  to 
comply  with  this  condition,  they  have  ceased  to 
lend  pots."  Tales  relating  to  spirits,  fairies,  and 
goblins  taking  offence  at  similar  breaches  of 
etiquette  are  found  in  many  Western  countries. 

The  conviction  that  the  rainfall  may  be  influenced 
by  rites  in  which  a  naked  human  being  plays  the 
principal  part  still  lingers  in  Europe.  In  India, 
apparently,  this  idea  has  not  yet  entered  on  the 
stage  of  decay.  German  stories  tell  of  naked 
girls  following  out  certain  observances  on  the 
eve  of  a  suitable  saint's  day  to  induce  the  spirits 
of  their  future  husbands  to  appear  and  throw 
them  the  chemises  they  have  discarded,  while 
Indian  women  desirous  of  a  son  perform  a  certain 
rite  at  night  without  clothing. 

The  use  of  red -hot  iron  at  Mehde  to  brand  the 
affected  part  [of  diseased  cattle  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  application  of  the  keys  of  St. 
Hubert,  formerly,  if  not  now,  popular  in  the 
Ardennes  to  cure  canine  madness,  and  with  the 
use  of  water  in  which  hot  iron  has  been  quenched 
to  heal  running  sores  and  skin  diseases  in  Eng- 
land. At  Kolhapur  the  treatment  for  swollen 
glands  closely  resembles  an  English  wart-cure. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  learn  that,  like 
certain  uncanny  beings  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
ghosts  and  evil  spirits  have  their  feet  (and 
even  hands)  turned  backwards.  At  Naringre 
in  the  Devgad  taluka  it  is  thought  that 
spirits  are  cruel  by  nature  and  that  they  have 
no  shadow.  This  latter  idea  calls  to  mind 
several  stories  familiar  in  Europe  ;  moreover,  our 
headless  ghosts  have  representatives  in  India  too. 
At  Shirgaon  in  the  Mahim  taluka  it  is  asserted 
that  the  spirit  Hirwa,  which  troubles  human 
beings  and  animals,  goes  about  headless.  A  Shut 
known  as  Peesa  is  also  believed  to  be  headless 
by  the  people  of  Dahigaon  in  the  Murbad  taluka. 

Hindus  generally  believe  in  the  effects  of  the  evil 
eye,  which  may  sometimes  be  acquired  from  the 
influence  of  evil  stars.  Animals,  and  even  ghosts, 
may  also  possess  it.  Its  effects  are  many :  a 
good  image  may  be  disfigured  or  broken,  and 
even  stones  are  shattered  by  it.  One  remedy 
against  it  is  a  red-hot  bar  cooled  in  water  mixed 
with  turmeric  powder,  and  a  more  elaborate 
rc"ipe  includes  five  pieces  of  broken  tile  made 
ro<l  hot ;  but  the  people  of  Khopoli  in  the  Kolaba 
district  believe  that  the  evil  eye  can  be  diverted 
from  living  creatures  only,  and  not  from  inanimate 
things. 

Omens  are  naturally  believed  in  also.  To 
Silect  instances,  an  unwidowed  woman,  a  cow,  a 
five-petalled  flower,  a  peacock,  a  blue  jay,  and  a 
iu  ingoose  are  lucky.  So  are  the  appearance  of 
lli«-  moon  in  front,  any  kind  of  com,  curds,  a 
lighted  lamp,  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument, 
a  horse,  and  an  elephant.  Oil,  buttermilk,  fire- 
wood, a  couple  of  snakes,  ashes,  cotton,  red 
garlands,  a  woman  wearing  red  cloth,  an  empty 
•  irthen  vessel,  a  Brahman  widow,  and  a  lighted 
la -up  extinguished  by  falling  on  to  the  ground  are 


among  the  objects  and  persons  supposed    to  be- 
inauspicious. 

Totemism  prevails  in  Western  India.  The 
Shelar  family,  for  instance,  consider  the  sheep 
as  their  devak  or  totem,  and  they  do  not. 
eat  the  flesh  of  a  sheep.  Similarly,  people 
belonging  to  the  More  family  do  not  eat  the  flesh 
of  a  mor  or  peacock,  as  they  regard  it  as  their  devak. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  witchcraft  is  not 
absent  from  India.  The  witches  there,  like  some 
of  their  Western  sisters,  are  said  to  go  to  their 
unholy  meetings  quite  naked.  These  meetings 
are  held  at  the  cremation  ground  outside  the 
village.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  learn  that  a, 
chetakin,  or  witch,  cannot  herself  appear  in  the 
form  of  an  animal — in  some  places  at  least — 
for  though  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  this 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  there  would  have  been  perfect 
agreement.  On  the  whole,  this  Konkan  folk-lore 
shows  that  the  mental  faculties  which  evolved 
the  popular  beliefs  and  customs  of  India  produced 
conceptions  which  might  have  arisen  in  European 
brains,  had  the  environment  and  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  races  been  similar. 

Bulletin    of    the    John    Rylands    Library :       Jvly 

to  September.      (Manchester,  University  Press  ; 

London,  Longmans  and  Quaritch,  Qd.) 
OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
response  to  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Louvain,  made  in  the  previous 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Already  upwards  of  3,000  volumes  have  been 
received  or  definitely  promised.  A  description 
of  the  gifts  received  to  the  end  of  June,  with  the 
names  of  the  donors,  is  here  supplied.  An  Inter- 
national Committee  is  in  process  of  formation, 
with  a  view  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  Continent,, 
to  assist  the  restoration. 

Among  the  ten  free  public  lectures  announced 
are  three  devoted  to  Shakespeare  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Tercentenary  of  his  death — Sundav. 
23  April,  1916.  Mr.  William  Ppel  will  deliver 
the  first  of  these  on  19  April,  taking  as  his  subject 
a  topic  now  being  discussed  in  o\ir  pages,  '  The 
Globe  Playhouse.'  Prof.  Moulton  will  deliver 
the  other  two  :  '  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 
Artist,'  and  '  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Thinker/ 

The  contents  of  the  Bulletin  include  an  elaborated 
text  of  Dr.  Conway's  lecture  on  '  The  Youth  of 
Vergil,'  and  further  notes  by  Dr.  Mingana  upon 
some  of  the  sixty  Koranic  manuscripts  in  the 
Library,  among  these  being  three  volumes  written 
in  letters  of  gold. 

Since  the  previous  Bulletin  was  issued  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  and  books  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Library,  the  description  of  the 
books  alone  occupying  sixty  pages.  There  are 
nearly  a  hundred  Pali  and  other  manuscripts 
on  palm  leaves,  metallic  lacquer,  or  paper. 
These  were  obtained  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  and  are  the  fruits  of 
thirty  years'  assiduous  collecting.  Of  Syriac 
manuscripts  there  are  thirty,  consisting  of 
Biblical,  patristic,  and  liturgical  works  acquired 
through  the  generous  help  of  Dr.  Rendel  Harris. 
Of  Western  or  Latin  and  English  manuscripts  a 
collection  of  eighty  volumes  of  records  has  been 
acquired.  Noteworthy  among  these  is  a  volume 
of  the  fifteenth-century  Cartulary  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  some  time,. 
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and  apparently  was  unknown  to  Dodsworth, 
Dugdale,  and  the  later  editors  of  the  '  Monas- 
ticon.'  Two  volumes  of  the  Cartulary  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  third  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ripon.  The  present  volume  is  in  perfect 
preservation.  It  contains  nearly  500  folios  of 
vellum,  and  still  retains  its  fifteenth  -  century 
stamped  binding. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  William  Harwood,  by  the  excel- 
lent but  little -known  American  artist  Gilbert 
Stuart,  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  him  in  a  pre- 
vious number  or  The  Burlington  Magazine.  The 
owner,  a  great-grandson  of  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  has  allowed  it  to  be  reproduced  and  pub- 
lished as  a  full-page  photogravure  in  the  September 
issue.  Sir  Claude  Phillips  gives  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  *  Odds  and  Ends  '—a  title  which 
sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  his  matter.  In 
this  one  he  discusses  a  statuette  of  Mucius  Scaevola 
in  the  Museum  at  Wiesbaden,  with  the  suggested 
authorship  of  Agostino  Busti.  Some  reliefs  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  are  also  illustrated.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert 
has  an  article  on  *  The  Future  of  Engraving,'  in 
which  he  points  out  what  he  considers  the  capital 
errors  of  modern  etching,  namely,  the  attempts  at 
differentiation  between  light  in  its  breadth  and  the 
hio-h-lights,  and  between  the  values  of  colour  in  the 
light.  Mr.  Basil  Oliver  concludes  his  series  of 
articles  on  '  Table  Designs  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries '  ;  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  con- 
tinues his  '  Notes  on  Italian  Medals,'  with  some 
•<extremely  interesting  plates  of  illustrations. 

BOOKS    OF    THEOLOGY,    CHIEFLY 
PRE-REFORMATION. 

"MESSRS.  J.  &  J.  LEIGHTON'S  Catalogue  of  Early 
Printed  Books  represents  principally  the  collector's 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  first  presses,  but  a  large 
number  of  the  books  described  might  well  appeal 
to  a  modern  owner  by  their  intrinsic  value,  being 
not  too  hopelessly  expensive  to  be  used  for  reading. 
Of  these  we  may  mention  the  '  Opera  of  bt.  John 
-Chrysostom,  a  Venetian  folio  from  the  press  of 
Stagninus  &  de  Gregoriis  (1503,  4?.);  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas's '  De  veritate  Catholic®  Fidei  '—also  Vene- 
tian, from  the  press  of  Renner  &  Nicolaus  of  Frank- 
furt (c.  1473,  121.),  a  quarto,  bound  in  old  vellum; 
and  St.  Bona Ventura's  '  Meditationes  Vitae  Chnsti ' 
(c  1487,  9Z.  10s.),  from  Zainer's  press  at  Ulm.  A 
good  example  of  the  more  expensive  of  the  theo- 
logical works  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Leighton 
is  Swevnheym  &  Pannartz's  1468  edition  of 
St.  Augustine's  'De  Civitate  Dei?  260Z. 

Messrs.  Hill  have  a  copy  of  the  facsimile  '  Biblia 
Pauperum,'  made  from  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1859,  having  an  Introduction  by  J.  Ph. 
Berjeau,  II.  10s.  Mr.  Commin  of  Exeter  has  a 
'Breviary'  in  four  quarto  volumes,  printed  at 
Malines  in  1843,  18s. 

We  noticed  in  Mr.  Mayhew's  Catalogue  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Warren's  recent  translation  into  English  of 
*  The  Sarum  Missal,'  2  vols.,  8s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  in  their  '  Dictionarius 
Pauperum'  have  an  interesting  old  book  of  some 
rarity,  printed  at  Paris  in  1511.      It  is  an  "aid 
to  preachers,  containing  suggestions  for  the  seasons 
of  the   Church— a    duodecimo   in    Gothic   letters, 


±1.  4s.  A  cheap  item,  but  interesting  (it  costs  only 
2s.  6d.),  is  described  in  the  August  Catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Dobell  in  their  '  Lectionarium  Sanctse 
Marise  Virginia,'  edited  by  W.  H.  Hart  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Messrs.  E.  Parsons  have  a  curious  and  important 
item  from  the  Huth  Library  in  the  small  quarto  '  De 
Amoris  Generibus'  of  Petrus  Hasdus  —  a  first 
edition  —  "  Accuratissime  irnpressum  Tarvisii  per 
Gerardum  de  Flandria,"  1492.  Brunet  describes  it 
as  "  Ouvrage  de  theologie  mystique,  dirige"  centre 
1'amour,"  10Z.  10s. 

Messrs.  William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol  have  a 
complete  set  of  the  "  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,"  including  the  volume 
containing  the  Decrees  and  Canons,  in  the  new 
series  brought  out  at  Oxford  1890-99,  51.  10s.  We 
have  not  noticed  many  copies  of  the  Fathers, 
but,  among  the  few,  an  interesting  volume  is 
that  offered  by  Messrs.  Dobell  for  12s.  6cL,  con- 
taining, bound  together,  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius 
in  Greek,  those  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp  in 
Latin,  and  a  treatise  in  French  on  the  reading  of 
Scripture— the  dates  respectively  1558,  1561,  and 
1561— Paris,  printed  by  G.  Morel.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning  that  Messrs.  Dobell  have  also  an 
Antwerp  edition  dated  1732  of  the  '  Exercitia 
Spiritualia'  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  (2s.  M.} ;  and 
having  passed  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may 
mention  from  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Baker  of 
Birmingham  John  Strype's  'Memorials'  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  (1694,  1Z.  Is.). 

Students  of  Catholic  theology  do  not  need  to  be 
recommended  to  study  Mr.  Thomas  Baker's  Cata- 
logues. That  for  this  month  includes  the  library  of 
a  late  Father  of  the  London  Oratory,  and,  among 
the  more  important  ^7orks  which  fall  within  our 
period,  we  noticed  the  '  Opera  Omnia  '  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great— the  edition  published  in 
Paris  in  1705—4  vols.,  folio,  4Z.  4s.;  Graesse's 
edition  of  '  The  Golden  Legend '  (II.  Is.) ;  and 
35  vols.  of  the  "  Patres  Ecclesiae  Anglicanze,"  edited 
by  J.  A.  Giles,  1840,  4£.  4s. 

Students  interested  in  Jewish  theology,  and  in 
Oriental  writings  of  a  religious  or  mystical  cha- 
racter, will  find  Mr.  Higham's  Autumn  Catalogue 
profitable  reading.  It  describes  a  number  of  good 
books  from  the  late  Dr.  Ginsburg's  library,  most 
of  which  can  be  had  for  a  quite  moderate  price. 
Texts  and  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  particu- 
larly well  represented.  Among  the  more  import- 
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4  parts  in  3  vols.,  quarto— Von  Rosenroth's  trans- 
lation—12/.   12s.  ;     and    Abbott's    edition    of    the 
Evangeliorum  Versio  antehieronymauia,'  Dublin, 

AOOT,    I —•s>'.  OC&. 

Our  next  article  on  Catalogues  will  relate  to 
works  on  Heraldry  and  Genealogy,  and  will  appear 
on  9  October. 


BOSTON,  MASS.— Forwarded  to  MR.  J.  T.  PAGE. 
REV.  J.  C.  HUDSON.— Forwarded. 
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Jiofcs* 


PHOSPHORESCENT    BIRDS. 

TERASHIMA'S  '  Wakan  Sansai  Dzue,'  1713, 
torn,  xliv.,  has  this  passage  concerning  the 
so-called  Ubumedori  (literally,  childbearing 
woman's  bird)  :  — 

"  Tradition  says  that  a  woman  who  dies  after 
parturition  turns  into  this  bird,  which  is  certainly 
an  invented  story  .....  It  abounds  in  the  coasts  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Japan  .....  The  people  of 
Kiushii  say  it  uses  to  make  its  sudden  appearance 
in  dark  drizzling  nights,  its  station  being  un- 
iailingly  accompanied  by  a  phosphoric  light.  To 
a  distant  onlooker  it  seems  to  resemble  the  gull  in 
sliape,  but  bigger,  its  voice,  too,  being  similar  to 
it.  This  bird  can  turn  itself  of  its  own  will  to  a 
woman  holding  a  baby.  Thus  transformed,  she 
asks  a  man  who  happens  to  meet  her  unexpectedly 
t»  carry  the  infant  on  his  back.  Should  he  run 
away  terror-smitten,  he  would  get  fever  and  ague 
lli.it  might  sometimes  prove  fatal.  But  if  he 
boldly  yields  to  her  request  and  carries  it  on  his 
Kvk,  he  would  incur  no  harm,  and  when  he  should 
•M>pr,..-irh  an  habitation,  he  would  feel  his  burden 


vely  lightened,   and    find    on  ^examination 
it  has  entirely  vanished." 


In  the  '  Konjaku  Monogatari,'  written  in 
the  eleventh  century,  torn,  xxvii.  ch.  xliii., 
it  is  narrated  how  a  celebrated  warrior, 
Taira  110  Suetake  (fl.  c.  1000  A.D.),  voluntarily 
went  for  a  wager  to  meet  a  Ubume  or  child- 
bearing  woman,  who  requested  him  to 
carry  her  baby  across  a  river,  and  how,  after 
doing  her  the  service,  he  discovered  his 
burden  was  really  nothing  but  a  few  leaves 
of  a  tree,  which  she  had  made  look  and  cry 
quite  childlike.  The  narrative  concludes 
with  the  remark  : — 

"  Some  say  this  Ubume  is  produced  by  a  cunning 
fox  in  order  to  play  upon  a  weak-hearted  man, 
whereas  others  hold  a  malicious  woman  dead  in 
childbed  turns  to  it." 

Terashima's  work,  I.e.,  gives  the  following 
Chinese  story  from  Li  Shi-Chin's  '  Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh , '  1578: — 

"  Ku-hicoh-niati. — This  is  a  species  of  demon, 
capable  of  doing  away  with  a  human  soul,  and 
abounds  in  King-chau.  Clad  in  feathers,  it  is  a 
bird,  but  on  their  removal  it  becomes  a  woman.. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  metamorphosis  of  a  woman  who 
has  died  in  labour,  whence  it  has  two  paps  on  its 
breast  and  is  very  fond  of  carrying  off  an  infant, 
whom  to  adopt  and  nurse  as  its  own.  It  will  do 
well  for  every  family  with  an  infant  never  to  put 
its  clothing  out  of  the  house  in  the  night. 
Otherwise  this  bird,  during  its  nocturnal  flight, 
will  drop  its  blood  and  mark  the  clothing,  simul- 
taneously making  the  infant  peculiarly  nervous 
and  timorous,  which  disease  is  called  1\'-n-ku- 
hien  (innocent  nervousness).  Of  this  bird  all  are 
female,  there  being  not  a  single  male  one.  It 
nightly  flies  and  hurts  mankind  during  the  seventh 
and  eighth  moons  of  the  year." 

With  regard  to  this  belief  about  danger 
through  clothing,  J.  Theodore  Bent  in  his 
'The  Cyclades,'  1885,  p.  181,  says:— 

"  For  many  days  to  come  mother  and  babe 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  wear  clothes  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  stars  unless  they  have  been 
fumigated  by  a  censer.  There  is  something 
practical  in  this  rule,  for  in  damp  Sikinos  every- 
thing that  is  exposed  to  the  night  air  becomes 
impregnated  with  moisture." 

In  Ratzel's  '  History  of  Mankind,'  trans. 
Butler,  1896,  vol.  i.  p.  474,  the  Javanese 
cobolds,  male  and  female,  respectively 
named  Ganderuoa  and  Veves,  are  said  to 
torment  men  by  throwing  stones  and  staining 
their  garments  with  red  saliva  after  chewing 
the  areca  nut.  Writing  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Tokyo, 
No.  278,  p.  306,  1909, 1  have  tried  to  attribute 
such  superstitions  to  the  unexpected  growths 
by  night  of  some  micro-fungi  upon  damp 
clothing. 

The  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  are  by  no 
means  the  only  peoples  who  have  ever 
believed  in  the  metamorphosis  of  a  woman 
dead  in  childbed  into  a  malicious  bein#. 
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According  to  Landes,  the  Annamites  hold 
a  woman,  who  has  lost  five  infants  succes- 
sively and  dies  in  her  sixth  confinement,  to 
become  the  spirit  Me-con-runh,  which  causes 
miscarriage  by  thrusting  itself  in  a  gravid 
woman's  room.  It  appears  as  a  woman  clad 
in  white,  posting  herself  upon  a  lonely  tree 
and  dandling  her  departed  infants  ('  Cochin- 
chine  Frangaise :  Excursion  set  Reconnais- 
sances,' vol.  i.  p.  448,  Saigon,  1880).  The 
people  in  Panjab  believe  in  a  woman  who 
dies  in  her  labour  becoming  a  Churel,  whose 
habitat  is  in  ruined  forts  and  burying- 
grounds.  She  has  a  face  like  a  woman,  but 
very  hideous  ;  breasts  pendent  and  carried 
over  the  shoulders ;  heels  turned  to  the 
front.  She  wears  black  clothes,  has  long 
black  tusks,  and  eats  children  (Panjab  Notes 
and  Queries,  Allahabad,  vol.  i.  note  334).  In 
T.  F.  Becker's  '  The  Mythology  of  the  Dyaks,' 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Eastern  Asia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  106,  113,  Singapore, 
1847,  two  evil-doing  demons  are  described. 
One  named  Kamiak  flies  like  a  bird,  and 
directs  his  malignity  chiefly  towards  pregnant 
women,  shutting  up  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
so  as  to  make  it  never  able  to  see  the  light. 
Another  group  of  demons  named  Kloa 
resemble  the  Amazons,  but  differ  from  them 
in  their  long  breast  being  placed  in  the 
midst,  but  not  on  the  left  side  of  the  bust. 
They  quietly  lie  in  wait  till  the  moment  of 
the  delivery  of  a  child,  when  they  quickly 
come  forth  to  grasp  the  little  crier  by  his 
neck  and  turn  him  into  a  monster  birth. 
Though  not  stated  by  the  writer,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  demons  of  the  Dyaks 
were  originally  conceived  as  transformations 
of  the  women  who  had  died  in  the  act  of 
travail.  • 

From  the  quotations  given  above  it  will 
be  evident  that  originally  the  Japanese 
Ubume  was  simply  a  female  spirit  using  to 
hoax  men  with  her  illusory  baby.  But 
later  on  its  stories  were  somewhat  amalga- 
mated with  those  of  the  Chinese  Ku-hwoh- 
niau,  and  it  underwent  a  change  from  a 
ghost  into  a  bird.  Even  nowadays  some 
Japanese  in  Higo  credit  the  story  of  a 
woman  dead  in  labour  becoming  a  spirit 
called  Yasukaro,  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  dark  rainy  nights,  incessantly  crying 
"  Yasukaro,  yasukaro  ("  Will  be  easy,  will 
be  easy"),  which  shows  what  excessive 
anxiety  she  had  had  about  her  childbearing 
before  it  proved  fatal. 

The  idea  that  the  bird  emits  phosphor- 
escence would  seem  to  have  been  endemic 
to  the  Japanese,  inasmuch  as  no  Chinese 
authority  has  mentioned  it. 


The  Japanese  adversaria  '  Baison  Sai- 
hitsu,'  commonly  ascribed  to  Hayashi 
Doshun  (1583-1657),  tells  us  :— 

"  Some  one  told  me  that  he  stealthily  peered 
on  the  so-called  Ubume,  that  utters  babyish  cries 
in  the  night,  and  discovered  it  was  nothing  but 
the  '  blue  heron  '  (Aosagi,  the  common  heron  of 
England,  Ardea  cinerea,  L)." 

Kaibara's  '  Yamato  Honzo,'  1708,  and 
Kitamura's  '  Kiyu  Shoran,'  1830,  state  the 
"  blue  heron  "  to  emit  phosphoric  light  in  the 
night.  But  in  Terashima's  work  quoted 
above,  torn,  xli.,  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
phenomenon  about  the  same  bird,  whereas 
the  following  words  occur  sub  art.  '  Goisagi ' 
(the  night-heron,  Nycticorax  griseus,  L.) : — 

"  When  it  flies  in  the  night,  it  sheds  as  much 
light  as  fire,  and  the  light  is  strongest  in  the  moon- 
lit nights,  when  it  happens  that  one  meets  a  big 
night-heron  standing  near  a  shady  bank  and 
resembling  a  man  staying  erect,  and  mistakes  it 
for  a  ghost." 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  nocturnal 
light  of  this  bird,  said  to  be  brightest  by 
moonlight,  must  have  its  cause  more  in 
reflection  than  in  phosphorescence.  Accord- 
ing to  Kikuoka,  '  Shokoku  Rijindan,'  written 
in  the  eighteeeth  century,  torn,  iii.,  the  so- 
called  "  Old  Woman's  Fire  "  used  to  frequent 
in  rainy  nights  the  villages  about  Hiraoka 
in  Kawachi.  It  was  popularly  believed  to- 
be  the  transformation  of  an  old  avaricious 
woman  who  had  used  nightly  to  steal  the 
oil  from  the  lamps  of  the  Shinto  temple  of 
Hiraoka.  Some  time  ago,  a  man  was 
surprised  by  its  fall  just  before  him  ;  he 
fell  down  on  the  ground  and  cautiously 
looked  on  it,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  a 
cock-like  bird  uttering  sounds  by  clattering 
its  bills ;  it  immediately  flew  away,  and 
became  a  round  fire  to  the  distant  sight.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  really  a  night-heron. 
Because  that  the  bird,  according  to  the 
story,  made  noise  by  clattering  its  beaks,  it 
would  appear  more  correct  to  attribute  the 
"  fire  "  to  a  stork. 

Some  European  peoples,  too,  were  formerly 
the  participants  in  such  a  belief,  and  some 
of  them  may  continue  in  it  even  nowadays, 
as  the  subjoined  quotations  attest : — 

"  In  the  Hercynian  Forest,  in  Germany,  we 
hear  of  a  singular  kind  of  bird,  the  feathers  of 
which  shine  at  night  like  fire." — Pliny's  '  Natural 
History,'  trans.  Bostock  and  JRiley,  "  Bohn's 
Library,"  vol.  ii.  p.  528. 

"  In  Italy  two  kinds  of  these  lights  [the  ignes   \ 
fatui]  are  said  to  have  been  discovered,  one  in  the-  j 
mountains,   the   other  in  the   plains.     They   are 
called  by  the  common  people  cuJarsi,  because  they 
look  upon  them  as  birds,  the  belly  and  other  parts 
of  which  are    resplendent   like    the    pyraustae   or  j 
fireflies." — W.  C.  Hazlitt,  'Faiths  and  Folk-lore/  | 
1905,  vol.  ii.  p.  638. 
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"  Greek  sailors  personify  them  [the  Fires  of 
St.  Elmo]  still  as  birds  of  evil  omen,  which  settle 
on  the  mast,  just  as  Ulysses  did  on  his  travels." — 
J.  Theodore  Bent,  '  The  Cyclades,'  1885,  p.  48. 

Are  there  any  other  instances  of.  the 
belief  in  some  birds  capable  of  giving  off 
phosphoric  light  ? 

KUMAGTJSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


WORDS    IN   BISHOP   DOUGLAS'S 
«  ENEADOS,'   1513. 

(See   ante,  pp.    156,    177.) 

Ecstasy  (1382,  1400,  then  1592). — "  In  extasy 
soho  stude,  and  mad  almaist  "  (Lat.,  Stetit  acri 
fixa  dolore). — vii.  101. 

Effusion  (c.  1440,  then  1526). — "The  grand 
[was]  wet. . .  .with  effusioun  of  blude." — xii.  146. 

Element. — "  [Jove]  rewlis  at  will  hevin,  erd, 
and  eliment  "  (Lat.,  Coelum  et  terras). — iv.  191. 

Enjoy,  to  use,  to  keep. — "  Thyne    armour 

With  the  I  leif,  for  ay  to  bene  eniosyt." — x.  343. 
Did  the  Bishop  insert  the  s  for  the  sake  of  a 
rime  with  "  reiosit  "  ? 

Erect,  v.  (in  this  sense,  1573,  &c.). — "  [He]  all 
enragyt  hys  sovvir  targe  erekkit." — x.  342. 

Error,  straying  about  (1594). — "  Eftir  lang 
wandring  and  errour  our  the  see  "  (Lat.,  Pererrato 
ponto). — ii.  85. 

Evade  (1535). — "  On  the  rycht  syde  the  cost 
and  wallis  evaid  "  (Lat.,  Dextrum  fuge  littus  et 
undas). — iii.  144. 

Fril-icilly,  full  of  ill  will  (1382,  1400,  1500-20).— 
"  Thai ...  .with  evil  willy  ene  the  schippis 
behaldis  "  (Lat.,  Oculisque  malignis). — v.  263. 

Exercise,  v.  (in  this  sense,  c.  1430,  then  1531, 
&c.). — "That  he  may....Exers  his  journe." — 
x.  342. 

Exhort,  to  implore. — "  Thus  I  beseik  the,  Lord, 
thus  I  exhort." — x.  Prologue,  p.  276. 

Explorator  (in  this  amicable  sense,   1844). — 
I  sail  forsuith  exploratouris  send  to  spy 
In  ony  wod  gif  [^Eneas]  be  wpdrive. 

i.  54. 

Fault,  v.  intrans.  (15  c.,  then  1548,  &c.).— 
"That  thai  have  faltit  anys  lang  tyme  befoir " 
(Lat.,  Peccare  fuisset  ante  satis). — ix.  220. 

Fencible  (1325,  1475,  then  1535,  &c.).— 
"  Addres  thi  fensable  men  in  thair  array." — 
vii.  111. 

Ferry-boat  (1440,  1458,  then  1580,  &c.).— 
Beis  nocht  our  [over]  studious  to  spy  a  mote  in  my 

ee, 
That  in  zour  awin  a  ferry  bote  can  nocht  see. 

First  Prologue,  p.  19. 

This  is  curious.  The  trabs  or  Souks  of  Matt.  vii.  3 
was  taken  as  meaning  a  tree  trunk,  then  a  trunk 
hollowed  out  to  serve  as  a  boat.  Barclay  in 
1509  (see  '  N.E.D.')  uses  beame  in  this  sense. 
But  why  Douglas  made  it  a  ferry-boat  is  an  open 
question. 

Fifth  n-heel. — "  [Of  no  more  use]  than  langis 
to  the  cart  the  fyft  quheyll." — xiii.  Prologue, 
p.  171. 

Fillet,  of  beef  (1420,  1430,  then  1658,  &c.). — 
"  [Thai]  Did  of  perpetual  oxin  fyllatis  eit  "  (Lat,, 
Perpetui  tergo  bovis). — viii.  162. 


Flap,  v.  intrans. — 

[The  owl]  Evyn  in  the  face of  Turnus 

Can    fle    and    flaf,    and    maid    him    for   to    grow 

[shudder].  xii.  159. 

Flaw,  to  fly. — "  And  with  swift  course  flaw 
throw  the  salt  see  "  (Lat.,  Pelagoque  volamus). — 
iii.  126. 

Flexible  (1548). — "A  goldin  bewch  With 
auriall  leifis,  and  flexable  twistis  tewch." — vi.  17^ 

Flinders,  in  or  into  (1450,  1550,  &c.). — "  The 
airis  [oars]  in  fiend eris  lap." — v.  236. 

Flint,  fierce  as. — "  He  was  fleand  fers  as  flint." — 
x.  310  ;  also  xi.  58. 

Floor. — "  Of  the  erd  a  grete  flur "  (Lat., 
Aggeritur  tumulo  tellus). — iii.  122. 

Folding  gates  (Scott,  1824).—"  The  faldin  zettis 
baith  vp  warpit  brayd  "  (Lat.,  Tectis  bipatenti- 
bus).— x.  278. 

Foolhardiness. — "  Vicis  tuane,  Of  quham  fuyl 
hardines  clepit  is  the  tane." — xi.  Prologue,  p.  2. 

Fool's  cap  (1632). — "  Heich  on  zour  heid  set 
up  the  folv  hat." — vi.  Prologue,  verse  2. 

Foot  it,  'to  (1576).— "Thai  fut  it  so  that  lang 
war  to  devys  Thair  hasty  fair." — xiii.  215. 

Footman,  a  foot  soldier  (1290,  1450,  then  1598). 
— "  Lychaonyus  eike,  a  fute  man  "  (Lat.,  Hunc 
peditem). — x.  338. 

For  all,  notwithstanding. — 

1.  "  [He]  slew  Bytias,  for  al  his  glowrand  ene.'r 
— ix.  262. 

2.  "  Now   he   liggis   law,   for   all   his  feris." — 
x.  322. 

Forbear,  sb.  (c.  1470,  then  1578,  &c.). — "Thar 
our  forbearis  first  in  thair  credillis  la "  (Lat., 
Et  gentis  cunabula  nostrse). — iii.  124. 

Forloppin,  ppl.  adj.  (1500-20,  then  1570). — 
"That  sic  forloppin  Troianis. . .  .suld  thankfully 
be  resset  [received]." — vii.  122. 

Forth-borne,  borne  on  with  rage. — "  [The  bull] 
Aggrevit,  bustuus,  and  furth  born." — xii.  99. 

Forth-shut,  shut  out. — "  The  sonnys  furth  shetr 
that  pety  -was  to  seyn  "  (Lat.,  Exclusi). — xi.  77. 

Fortnight  (1000  to  1440,  then  1530). — "  Lene 
me  a  fourtene  nycht." — xiii.  Prologue,  p.  172. 

Fourth  (10  c.  to  1486,  then  1588).—"  Fra  God 
Pylumnus  to  rekkin  the  ferd  man  "  (Lat.r 
Pilumnusque  illi  quartus  pater). — x.  328. 

Fra,  when,  as  soon  as. — 

1.  "Fra   the    Latyn    matronis    [saw    this]..... 
Thai  rent  thar  hair." — xii.  139. 

2.  The  queynis  deces  fra  Turnus  cleirly  wist, 
[He]  Went  to  the  sege  Eneas  to  resist. 

xii.  140, 

Fra  that,  because. — 

Fra  that  weill  persavit  he 

Na  way  to  fle     (Lat,,  Ubi).— xi.  63. 

Freckled  (1380,  1422,  then  1614,  &c.).— 

1.  "  With  chekis  freklit  "  (Lat.,  Maculis  inter- 
fusa  genas). — iv.  216. 

2.  "Of  frecklit  spraiklis  all   [the  serpent's]  bak 
shone." — v.  226. 

Fudder,  a  feather. — "  I  compt  nocht  of  thir 
paygane  Goddis  a  fudder." — x.  Prologue,  p.  277. 

Can  for  began. — "  [Enee]  In  his  breist  gan  rolling 
all  on  raw  Thir  uncouth  chancis." — vii.  19.  See 
also  Denude,  Lout,  and  Upset. 

Gate-cheek. — ;"  Strang  zet  cheikis  of  weirfayr 
. .  .  .[Juno]  straik  dovne." — vii.  125. 

Gay  (in  this  use,  c.  1470,  then  1533).— "  An 
hundreth  gay  ambassatouris "  (Lat,,  Centunv 
oratores). — xi.  34. 
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Gild,  v.  (in  this  use,  1588,  &c.). — "  To  purge  the 
ayr,  and  gylt  the  tender  grene." — xii.  Prologue, 

P' Go' above,  to  excel.— "  [They  shall]  go  abufe 
baith  men  and  Goddis  expres "  (Lat.,  Supra 
homines,  &c.). — xii.  157. 

Goat's  icool,  to  go  for  (1588).— "Sum  glastens, 
and  thai  gang  at  all  for  gayt  \voll." — viii.  Prologue, 
p.  143.  (The  proverbial  lana  caprina.) 

Grain,  a  prong.—"  [Neptune's  sceptre,]  haifand 
granys  thre." — i.  30. 

Graze,  v.  trans.  (1667). — "Four  hcrsis 

Gnyppand  gersis  the  large  feildis  on  raw  "  (Lat., 
Toridentes  campum  late.  Ed.  1553,  Greissis). — 

'Gunpowder.  The  interpolation  of  this  into 
Virgil  is  curious. — 

Syne  to  thair  werk,  in  maner  of  gun  pouder, 
[The  Cyclopes]  mydlit  and  thai  mixt  this  feirful 

souder.  viii.  181. 

Gust,  v.,  to  smell. — "  The  strang  gustand  cedyr 
is  all  to  schyde  "  (Lat.,  Olentem  scindere  cedrum). 

Haitrent,  hatred  (1375,  &c.). — "  Gif  thow  has 
nocht  all  Troianis  at  haitrent  "  (Lat.,  Si  nondum 
«xosus  ad  unum  Trojanos.  Ed.  1553,  at  hatrent). 
— v.  265. 

Happen  to  be. — •"  Or  in  the  cetie  of  Myce 
happynit  to  be." — v.  226. 

Hardis,  sb.  plural  (what  is  this?).— "The 
kendyllyt  lynt  and  hardis  burnand  schyr 
{bright]."— viii.  201.  .  „ 

Hatches,  rowers'  seats. — "  Sit  doun  on  hechis 
(Lat.,    Considere    transtris). — iii.    136.     See    also 
Orlop. 

Have  done. —  ,, 

1.  "  Haue  done,  cum  on,  this  is  our  lattir  day. 

2.  "  Haue  done,  fadir,  quod  I." — ii.  100. 
Hazard,  adj.  (what  is  this  ?). — "  Mezentius,  mok, 

and  at  this  hazard  hed "  (Lat.,  Huic  capiti 
insultans). — viii.  191. 

He  and  he,  this  man  and  that. — 

1.  "He  and  he  Inforcis  of  to  schowin  the  schip 
to  saif."— v.  236.  „ 

2.  "  Followand  thar   chyftane,  he    and    he.  - 

3.  "  Nother  party  wyst,  nother  he  nor  he,  To 
salf  hym  self."— x.  339. 

Head,  of  a  spear  (14  c.,  then  c.  1533). —  VVith 
a  scharp  castyn  heid  "  (Lat.,  Conjecta  cuspide). — 
xii  120. 

Head-band  (1535). — "  Lous  heid  bandis,  shaik 
doun  zour  hayris  al." — vii.  109. 

Head-lace,  a  head-band  or  fillet.—"  Sum  tyme 
her  heid  lays  for  to  knyt  hir  hayr."— vii.  106. 

Headstrong  (1398,  then  1530).—"  [He]  by  hys 
hedstrang  hors  a  fall  had  caucht  "  (Lat.,  Infraems 
equi  lapsu). — x.  338.  tc 

Heart-pipes,  the  diaphragm  or  midriff.—  Hys 
hart  pipis  the  scharp  hed  persyt  in  tua  (Lat., 
Transit  praecordia). — ix.  240. 

Hedy,  adj.  (what  is  this  ?).— "  He  had  been 
evineld  with  thee,  and  hedy  peir  "  (Lat.,  Et  mine 
sequali  tecum  pubesceret  aevo). — iii.  149. 

Heugh,  sb.,  a  cavern  (1300,  &c.).— "  Vndir  a 
hingand  hewch,  in  a  derne  vent  "  (Lat.,  In  secessu 
lo'igo  sub  rupe  cavata). — ii.  133. 

Hey  ho  (1471,  &c.).— "? Thair  feris  exhorting, 
with  mony  heis  and  how." — iii.  126. 

Hide,  a  man's  skin  (1000-1460,  then  1536,  &c.). 
— "  Persani  the  hyde  [it]  mayd  a  litill  wound.  — 
xii.  121. 


High,  in,  at  once,  precipitately. — "  Flee  from 
this  auarus  kingis  cost  in  hy." — ii.  120. 

Ho-it,  adj.  (editor  says  "  ordered,  suitable  "). — 
Apon  his  feit  his  meyit  schois  hoit 
War  buklit  on  the  gys  of  Tuscany. 

viii.   183. 

(Lat.,    Et    Tyrrhena    pedum    circumdat    vincula 
plantis.     Ed.  1553,  mete  schois  hote.) 

Hold  room  (nautical). — "  [Cleopatra  in  flight] 
Scaland  schetis,  and  haldand  rowme  at  large  " 
(Lat.,  Vela  dare,  et  laxos  jam  jamque  immittere 
funes).— viii.  202. 

Hover,  v.,  to  hesitate  (1440,  1475,  then  157;',, 
&c.). — "  He  hovirris  all  abasit  for  dreid  "  (Lat., 
Cunctaturque  metu). — xii.  163. 

How,   adj.,  hollow. — "  The  how  cavern  of  his 
wo[u]nd  "  (Lat.,  Specus  atri  vulneris). — ix.  261. 
Hull  (of  a  ship,  1571)  : — 

Sum  deil  slaw  wes  sche, 

For  that  hir  holl  wes  of  a  hevy  tree. 

v.  232. 

The  hull  is  sometimes  the  hold,  but  not  so  here. 
Hunting-rail,      a      hunting-net. — "  Amyd      the 
hunting  ralis  and  the  nettis." — x.  335. 

Huntress  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1590).—"  Ida  hys 
moder,  ane  huntrice." — ix.  223. 

RICHABD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Mornington  Crescent,  X.W. 

(To  be.  continued.) 


AN   AMERICAN    ORACLE   OF    1803. 

IN  August  or  September,  1803,  a  farmer 
named  Joseph  Hoag  saw  a  vision  of  American 
history  for  more  than  a  century  ahead.  It 
was  in  the  open  fields  in  daylight,  at  Char- 
lotte, Vermont.  Hoag  was  a  Quaker 
minister,  and  the  vision  is  well  known  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  This  Society,  however, 
was  chary  of  publishing  it,  partly  because 
it  has  always  been  conservative  in  such 
matters,  and  partly  because  the  oraclo 
predicted  the  Civil  War  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

For  many  years  I  despaired  of  finding 
any  copy  of  an  account  of  the  vision,  printed 
or  manuscript,  earlier  than  1861,  when  one 
appeared  at  Glasgow  (The  British  Friend, 
Sixth  Month,  1st)  and  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  in 
the  official  edition  of  Hoag's  Journal.  Sceptics 
were  wont  to  say  that  the  whole  thing  had 
taken  shape  after  the  war.  This  doubt  is 
now  for  ever  laid  to  rest.  A  complete 
printed  text  was  found  by  m3  in  July,  dated 
1854.  It  appeared  in  The  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer for  Twelfth  Month,  2,  1854,  and  has 
just  been  reprinted  by  the  editor.  Most 
significant  is  the  fact  that  this  text  was 
"  copied  by  request  from  Frederick  Douglas's 
Paper."  This  was  the  famous  runaway 
slave,  whose  paper,  called  at  first  The  North 
1  Star,  appeared  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  from 
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1847  to    1860   (or  even  later,   according  to 
some). 

I  will  here  give  the  most  important  part 
of  the  text,  constructing  it  according  to  the 
usual  critical  principles.  After  a  religious 
preamble,  quoting  the  words  of  the  voice 
that  spoke  to  him,  the  seer  continues  : — 

"  I  saw  them  dividing  in  great  heat.  This 
division  began  in  the  Church  on  points  of  doctrine  : 
it  commenced  in  the  Presbyterian  society,*  and 
went  through  the  various  religious  denominations, 
and  in  its  progress  and  close  its  effects  were 
nearly  the  same.  Those  who  dissented  went  off 
with  hig'h  heads  and  taunting  language,  and  those 
who  kept  to  their  original  sentiments  appeared 
exercised  and  sorrowful.  And  when  the  dividing 
spirit  entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  f  it  raged  in 
as  high  degree  as  in  any  I  had  before  seen  ;  and, 
as  before,  those  ivho  separated  went  off  with  lofty 
looks  and  taunting  language  ;J  those  who  kept 
their  ancient  principles  retired  by  themselves. 
It  next  appeared  in  the  lodges  of  the  Freemasons  : 
it  broke  out  in  appearance  like  a  volcano,  inas- 
much as  it  set  the  country  in  an  uproar  for  a 
length  of  time.§ 

"  Then  it  entered  politics  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  produced 
a  civil  war,  and  abundance  of  blood  was  shed.|| 
In  tne  course  of  the  combat  the  Southern  States 
lost  their  power,  and  slavery  was  annihilated 
from  their  borders.^! 

"  Then  a  monarchical  power  arose  in  this 
government,  established  a  national  religion,  and 
made  all  societies  tributary  to  support  its  ex- 
penses ;  I  saw  them  take  property  from  Friends 
to  a  large  amount.  I  was  amazed  at  beholding 
all  this,  and  I  heard  a  voice  proclaim :  '  This 
power  shall  not  always  stand  ;  but  with  it  I  will 
chastise  my  Church  until  they  return  to  the 
faithfulness  of  their  forefathers.  Thou  seest 
what  is  coming  on  thy  native  country  for  their 
iniquities  and  the  blood  of  Africa,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  has  come  up  before  me.  This 
vision  is  yet  for  many  days.'  " 

Thus  ends  the  oldest  form  of  the  text, 
which  survives  in  an  Indiana  reprint  of 
1889,  based  upon  old  copies.  The  common 
editions,  including  the  Negro  text  of  1854, 
add  : — 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  writing  it  for  many  years, 
until  it  became  such  a  burden  [the  Negro  text 
has  "  burthen  "]  that,  for  my  own  relief,  I  have 
written  it." 

The  passage  about  monarchical  govern- 
ment differs  in  the  current  text.  I  have 
used  that  of  "  some  very  old  copies  "  known 
to  the  Indiana  publisher  of  1889.  The 

*  Cumberland  Presbyterians,    1810. 

t  Hicksite   Quaker  schism,   1827-9. 

t  The  words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  text  of 
1854. 

§  Anti-Masonic  agitation,  1826-40.  First  Anti- 
Masonic  political  convention  held  at  Philadelphia, 
1S30. 

I!   1861-5. 

T  1865. 


phrase  "  took  the  government  of  the  States  " 
is  usually  inserted.  This  final  item  of  the 
vision  was  said  by  a  son  of  the  seer's  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  original  of  1803,  but  to 
have  been  added  at  the  time  of  writing. 

ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


GERMAN  PRINCES  WHO  HAVE  FALLEN  iisr 
THE  WAR. — The  Almanack  de  Got!  a  for 
1915  gives  the  names  of  the  following 
members  of  German  princely  families  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war  before  the  date  at 
which  it  appeared  : — 

1.  Prince  Maximilian  of  Hesse   (son  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse  and  Princess  Margaret 
of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  Kaiser),  born  1894,  died 
from  wounds  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Jean  Chapeller 
12  Oct.,  1914. 

2.  Prince    Frederick    William    of    Lippe,    born 
1858,  killed  6  Aug.,  1914. 

3.  His  nephew,  Prince   Ernest  of  Lippe,  born 
1892,  killed  at  Villers  les  Guise,  near  St.  Quentinr 
28  Aug.,  1914. 

4.  Prince  Henri  XLVI.  of  Reuss  ( branche  cadette)* 
born  1896,  killed  near  Lille Oct.,  1914. 

5.  Prince  Frederick   John    of    Saxe-Meiningen- 
Hildbourghausen,  born    1861,  killed    at    Namurr 
23  Aug.,  1914. 

6.  His  younger  son,  Prince  Ernest,  born  1895, 
killed  at  Maubeuge,  28  Aug.,  1914. 

7.  Prince    Victor    Wolrad    of    Waldeck,    born 
1892,  killed  at  Masly,  17  Oct.,  1914. 

8.  Count     William     of      Fugger,     born     1876.. 
killed  5  Sept.,  1914. 

9.  Count    Frederick  Albert   of    Rechteren-Lim- 
pourg,    born    1885,  killed  at   Morgues,   24    Aug., 
1914. 

10.  Prince    Charles    of    Solms-Braunfels,    born 
1892,  killed  1914. 

11.  Prince  William  of  Carolath-Beuthen,  bom 
1881,  killed  at    Meysse,  near  Brussels,    26  Aug., 
1914. 

A.  FRANCIS  STEUART. 
79,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"  NATJSCOPY."— The  definition  of  this  term 
as  given  in  'The  Century  Dictionary '  is 
"  the  art,  or  pretended  art,  of  sighting  ships 
or  land  at  great  distances."  The  '  N.E.D.* 
gives  a  short  quotation  from  '  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica '  of  1797,  and  references 
to  the  1847  Webster  and  other  dictionaries. 
Let  me  add  that  the  inventor  or  originator 
was  one  ]i!tienne  Bottineau  of  Mauritius, 
whose  life  is  given  in  the  '  Biographic 
Nouvelle  des  Contemporains '  (Paris,  1820— 
1825).  The  discovery  is  described  at  some 
length  in  the  inventor's  '  Memoire,'  an 
extrait  from  which  appeared  in  1786,  based 
upon  which  The  Scots  Magazine  published 
an  article  explaining  the  invention  in  its 
April  number  for  the  same  year.  Bottineau 
claimed  that  by  certain  signs  in  the  clouds 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  he  was  able  to 
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discover  the  presence  of  ships  or  land  at,  a 
distance  of  "  250  lieues  "  and  more. 

His  alleged  power  was  tested  in  Mauritius 
for  eight  months  beginning  with  15  May, 
1782,  and  out  of  155  ships  dealt  with  by 
him  his  prediction  was  right  as  regards  the 
correct  time  of  their  arrival  in  about  one 
half  the  cases.  The  other  vessels  were 
delayed  by  the  war  or  becalmed,  or  did  not 
call  at  the  island. 

The  Abbe  de  Fontenay  gave  a  very  guarded 
account  of  the  invention  in  his  Journal 
general  de  France  of  30  April,  1785,  based  on 
a  '  Memoire '  submitted  by  Bottineau  to  the 
French  Government  j  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  inventor, 
who  began  proceedings  in  the  law  courts 
against  him— I  do  not  know  with  what  result. 
M.  Albert  Pitot  in  his  '  L'lle  de  France 
(1715-1810),'  published  at  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius,  in  1899,  prints  some  extracts 
from  the  '  Memoires  secrets  pour  servir  a 
1'histoire  de  la  R6publique  des  Lettres  en 
France'  (vol.  xii.),  according  to  one  of 
which 

Jt  il  paralt  que  M.  Bottineau  est  une  esp£ce  de 
fou  ;  il  s'est  rendu,  il  n'y  a  pas  longtemps,  a  une 
ecole  de  magn^tisme  animal,  il  s'est  adresse  au 
Comte  Maxime  (de  Se'gur),  il  lui  a  dit  qu'en  Asie, 
oii  il  avait  reside"  longtemps,  il  se  trouvait  des 
Indiens  malfaisants  qui  avaient  le  secret  de  nouer 
1'aiguillette." 

M.  de  Segur  promised  him  quite  seriously 
that  the  matter  should  be  investigated  by 
the  Societe  de  1'Harmonie.  "  Puis  on  s'est 
mis  a  rire  de  M.  Bottineau." 

According  to  the  author  of  '  A  Transport 
Voyage  to  the  Mauritius  '  (London,  1851), 
"the   celebrated   ship-seer.  ..  .when   removed   to 

Brest  by  order  of  Napoleon at  once  confessed 

that  his  powers  had  left  him  with  the  change  of 
climate," 

and  was  consequently  sent  back  to  Mauritius. 
No  reference  is  given  for  this  statement. 

L.  L.  K. 

SIGNS  OF  OLD  LONDON.  (See  references 
supplied  ante,  p.  84.) — The  subjoined  houses  of 
entertainment  are  referred  to  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Masons'  Company  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  : —  * 

Mermaid  Tavern,  Bread  Street,  1629. 

Castle  Tavern  and  Star  Tavern,  Coleman  Street, 
-ditto. 

Globe  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  1634. 

King's  Arms,  (?)  Basinghall  Street,  1638. 

Half-Moon  Tavern,  Cheapside,  1682. 

Goose  and  Gridiron  Alehouse,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, 1717. 

Crown  Alehouse,  Parker's  Lane,  near  Drury 
Lane,  ditto. 

Tree  Tavern,  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
ditto. 


Bummer  and  Grapes  Tavern,  Channel  Row, 
Westminster,  ditto. 

Crown  Tavern,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
1720. 

Horn  Tavern,  Westminster,  c.  1731. 

Swan,  East  Street,  Greenwich,  ditto. 

Ship  Tavern,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  ditto. 

Rummer  Tavern,  Charing  Cross,  ditto. 

Three  Tuns  Tavern,  Newgate  Street,  ditto. 

King's  Head,  Pall  Mall,  ditto. 

Benn's  Coffee  House,  New  Road,  ditto. 

Queen's  Arms,  Newgate  Street,  ditto. 

Rummer,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  ditto. 

Horn  and  Feathers,  Wood  Street,  ditto. 

Vine  Tavern,  Holborn,  ditto. 

Crown  Tavern,  Smithfield,  1756. 

Castle  Hotel,  Richmond,  1767. 

With  regard  to  the  three  signs  of  the 
"  Rummer  "  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Larwood  and  Hotten  remark 
upon  this  drinking  -  vessel  sign  as  fairly 
common,  alluding  to  the  existence  of  no 
fewer  than  three  public-houses  of  the  name 
in  Bristol  only.  WILLIAM  McMuRRAY. 

SOME  AMERICANISMS. —  Judge  Ruppenthal 
of  Kansas  has  compiled  a  number  ot 
very  striking  words  which,  in  the  course  of 
his  experience,  he  has  come  across,  and  which 
are  so  effective  that  it  is  likely  they 
will  come  into  the  language,  and  advance 
into  the  permanency  of  the  dictionary  from 
their  present  colloquial  stage.  These  words 
are  deserving  of  notice,  and  may  be  worth 
your  publishing,  and  so  bringing  {hem  before 
a  wider  public  than  can  be  reached  by  the 
judge's  book.  I  quote  a  few  : — 

Armstrong  (adj.),  operated  by  the  arm  as  opposed 

to  machinery  ;   used  jocosely  of  scythes,  sickles, 

saws,   &c. 
Black  dishes  (n.  phr. ),  cooking  utensils  by  contrast 

with  glass  and  china. — "  I  will  leave  the  black 

dishes  for  her  to  clean  up." 
Brock    (adj.),   speckled,  necked  with  white,  as   a 

"  brock- faced  cow." 
Cogitate  (v.  i.),  variant  of  "  calculate,"  "  suppose," 

"  reckon." 

Colonel  (n.),  applied  to  auctioneers. 
Compushency    (n.),    necessity,    compulsion.     "  It 

was  a  case  of  compushency,  so  I  went." 
Dead  in  the  shell  (adj.  phr.),  utterly  worn  out. — 

"  If  I  have  to  go  without  sleep  I  will  be  dead 

in  the  shell." 
Diangling  (p.  a.),  contamination  of  "  diagonal  " 

and  "  angle." — "  He  went  diangling  across  the 

block." 
Dog -robber    (n.),     a    menial      servant     of    army 

officers,   used  by   soldiers    returning    from    the 

Philippines. 
Fine-haired  (adj.),  fastidious. — "  We  can't  please 

these  fine-haired  gentry." 

Fleas  in  one's  nose  (n.  phr.),  chimerical  notions. 
rassoline    (a.),    cattle-dung    used    as    fuel    (con- 
tamination of   "  grass  "  and   "  gasoline  "). 
Go-back  land  (n.  phr.),  land  once   cultivated,  but 

long  since  neglected. — "  The  grass  generally  is 

ranker  on  go-back  land  than  on  prairie  sod." 
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Hog  (v.  t.),  to  sow  grain  without  ploughing. — "  I 

just  hogged  my  wheat  into  the  stubble  field." 
Horsebacker  (n. ),  one  riding  on  horseback. 
Huckle-jee    bread. — Children,    sitting   with    hands 
clasped    over    the     knees,   rock    forward     and 
backward    at    the    huckles   or   hips,    saying    in 
sing-song  : — 

My  father  and  mother 
Are  sick  in  bed, 
And  I  must  learn  how 
To  make  huckle-jee  bread. 
Then  up  with  your  feet, 
And  down  with  your  head, 
And  that  is  the  way 
To  make  huckle-jee  bread. 

Juberous  (adj.),  doubtful;    also  "  jubersome." 
Lotverarchy  (n.),  jocose  antonym  of  "  hierarchy.' 
Me   (n.),    my  property. — "He   moved   his   fence 

several  feet  over  on  me." 
Open  one's  heart  (v.  phr.),  to  be  generous,  usually 
in  irony. — "  He  opened  his  heart  and  gave  a 
nickel  to  the  cause." 

Passing -on   party    (n.    phr.),    a    reception    where 

guests  are  conducted  along  the  receiving  line. 

Scald  (n.),  in  the  phrase  "  to  get  a  good  scald  on," 

to  have  good  results. — "  I  baked  bread  to-day 

and  had  a  good  scald  on  it." 

Slanguage     (n.),      humorous      contamination     of 

"  slang  "  and  "  language." 

Soddy  (n.),  a  house  with  Walls  of  sod. — "  Only  in 
the  Western  counties  are  there  any  soddies 
standing  now." 

Sound  on  the  goose  (adj.  phr.),  reliable,  dependable. 
Topsy-stove    (n.),    a    heater    with    two    holes    for 

cooking. 
White  horse  or  mule  (n.  phr.),  diluted  alcohol  used 

as  a  beverage. 

Winna  (n.),  bindweed — used  by  Germans  from 
Russia. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  expressive 
words  and  phrases  which  are  noticed  in 
several  publications,  such  as  The  Literary 
Digest,  The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review,  and 
The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  Records. 

These  words  may  not  survive  and  get  into 
general  currency,  but  they  illustrate  the 
wonderful  vitality  of  the  English  language 
in  America.  R.  J.  KELLY. 

45,  Wellington  Road,  Dublin. 

DUMB-WAITERS. — The  earliest  mention  of 
these  contrivances  by  that  name  occurs  in 
1755  ('N.E.D.').  In  them  we  can  trace 
the  origin  of  the  lift  or  elevator.  Samuel 
Rogers  in  '  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend,'  ed.  1810, 
pp.  100-101,  alludes  to  the  petits  soupers  of 
Louis  XV.  at  Choisy  :— 

Nor  boast,  O  Choisy  !   seat  of  soft  delight, 

The  secret  charm  of  thy  voluptuous  night 

Lo,  here,  attendant  on  the  shadowy  hour, 
Thy  closet-supper,  serv'd  by  hands  unseen, 
Sheds,  like  an  evening-Star,  its  ray  serene 
To  hail  our  coming. 

And   a  few   lines   further  on  he   speaks   of 
"  the  shifting  side-board  "  which  excels  "  the 


triumphs  of  a  Loriot's  art."  The  note, 
p.  113,  describes 

"  those  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism,  afterwards 
carried  to  perfection  by  Loriot,  the  Contidente  and 
the  Servante  :  a  table  and  a  side-board,  which 
descended,  and  rose  again  covered  with  viands  and 
wines  ('  Vie  privee  de  Louis  XV.,'  ii.  43)." 

The  "ray  serene"  proceeded  from  the 
lamps  which  were  placed  on  this  "  shifting 
side-board."  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

JAMES  HOWELL  AND  '  A  PERFECT  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  COUNTRY  OF 
SCOTLAND.' — The  tract  above  mentioned  was 
reprinted  by  Wilkes  in  No.  31  of  The  North 
Briton.  The  writer  of  Howell's  life  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  seems  to  consider  it  amusing  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any- 
body that  the  tract  was  one  of  the  numerous 
frauds  of  the  time,  though  latterly  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  (on  what  authority 
I  am  ignorant)  has  attributed  it  alternatively 
to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  the  malevolent 
Parliamentary  libeller  of  the  Scots.  The 
title-page  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  A  Perfect  Description  of  the  People  and 
Country  of  Scotland.  By  James  Howel,  Gent. 
London.  Printed  for  J.  S.  1649." 

Thomason  has  added  the  date  of 
"June  14"  to  his  copy.  'The  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,'  vol.  vii., 
has  made  the  mistake  of  dating  the  tract 
1659,*  instead  of  1649. 

Howell  himself  disclaimed  the  tract  in 
The  Moderate  Intelligencer  for  14-22  June, 
1649,  as  follows  :— 

"  There  is  a  book  called  a  description  of  the 
people  and  country  of  Scotland,  published  the 
"ast  week,  fathered  upon  Mr.  James  Howell, 
but  very  falsely  and  wrongfully.  This  it's 
desired  may  be  inserted  for  vindication  of  that 
Gentleman." 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

MISREADINGS  OF  MSS. — In  the  review  of 
English  Court  Hand,'  ante,  p.  131,  it  is 
shown  how  easily  a  practised  copier  may  go 
wrong.  May  I  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
nstances  within  my  own  experience  ?  When 
[  was  making  extracts  from  the  Durham 
Account  Rolls  for  the  Surtees  Society  I 
copied  without  hesitation  "  pro  molusione 
clausure  voc.  Furnace-close,  xxd,"  and 
again,  "  pro  molusione  prati  vocat.  lez 
Allers  "  ;  and  printed  the  remark,  "  Molusio 
seems  now  to  be  a  regular  thing,"  '  Durh. 
Ace.  Rolls,'  p.  150,  1454-6.  Imagining  the 
supposed  word  to  be  an  early  evidence  for 
our  word  "  mulching,"  I  sent  the  quotations 
?or  the  '  N.E.D.'  When  they  came  under 
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he  notice  of  Dr.  Bradley,  he  wrote  to  me 
asking  whether  we  might  not  read  inclusions. 
I  at  once  referred  to  the  MSS.,  and  found 
the  c  turned  round  so  as  to  be  exactly  like 
an  o,  though  really  no  doubt  a  c.  And  so 
vanished  the  ghost-word  molusio. 

In  Dugdale,  'Mon.'  ii.  380  (ed.  1661),  we 
have  the  impossible  reading  "  unam  nocium. 
carnis,"  and  accordingly  nocium  appears  in 
Ducange  with  a  suggestion  as  to  its  meaning. 
On  referring  to  the  MS.,  P.R.O.  Esc. 
15  Edw.  III.,  No.  73,  I  found  "  unam  peciam 
carnis."  See  '  Memorials  of  Ripon,'  Surt. 
Soc.,  i.  224  and  note,  and  correction,  p.  334 
('  N.  &  Q.,'  6  S.  v.  45).  J.  T.  F. 

Winter-ton,  Lines. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SOURCE  OF  LATIN  MAXIM  WANTED. — 
The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  1731  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
has  for  its  book-plate  motto  the  words, 
.*  Communiter  bona  profundere  deorum 
est."  There  seems  to  be  no  record  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  phrase  was  proposed. 
It  may  be  possible  that  readers  of  <N.  &  Q.' 
familiar  with  Latin  literature  may  know 
the  source.  The  seal  of  the  Company 
reads,  "  Communiter  bona  profundere  deum 
est,"  with  the  contracted  form  of  the  geni- 
tive, which  may  have  been  due  to  a  desire 
to  economize  letters.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  concerning  the  sentence. 

HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia,  U.S. 

["Deum  "  is  presumably  the  not  uncommon  con- 
tracted genitive  plural.  J 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  WORD  "  GLADIO- 
LUS."— Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  this  word  ?  I  have 
always  pronounced  it  the  same  as  the  Latin 
word  "gladiolus,"  from  which,  of  course, 
it  is  derived  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  word. 
Many  persons,  however,  guided  by  Nuttall's 
'^Dictionary,'  urge  that  it  is  pronounced 
"  glad-I'-o-lus "  ;  while  a  still  larger  number 
pronounce  it  "  glad-i-6'-lus."  Which  of  these 
three  pronunciations  is  correct,  and  which 
does  the  new  Oxford  dictionary  approve  ? 
Does  that  dictionary  give  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  or  only  such  pronuncia- 
tions, or  mispronunciations,  as  may  be  in 
common  use  ?  SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 

15,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  HIGHLAND  SEPTS.  —  In 
what  work  can  I  find  the  best  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Highland  septs  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  the  chief  and 
his  people  ?  W.  CROOKE. 

MRS.  GOOCH. — Who  was  Mrs.  Gooch,  who 
published  in  1792  '  The  Life  of  Mr.^  Gooch  '  ? 
In  Burke' s  '  Peerage '  I  find  a  William 
Gooch,  who  married  Elizabeth  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  Villa  Real  of  Edwinstow, 
Notts,  a  marriage  which  was  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1781.  Was  this  the 
same  person  ?  References  to  other  accounts 
of  her  life,  and  to  the  family  to  which  she 
belonged,  would  be  welcomed. 

R.  M.  HOGG. 

MAJOR  SEMPLE. — In  his  autobiography 
Semple,  the  "Northern  Scoundrel,"  speaks 
of  his  wife  as  a  goddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Kingston.  Who  was  Mrs. 
Semple  ?  Is  there  any  notice  of  Semple' s 
death  ?  R.  M.  HOGG. 

Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  who  wrote  '  Scarsdale  ;  or,  Life 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Border 
Thirty  Years  Ago,'  a  novel  ?  (And  what 
other  works  by  the  same,  if  known  ?)  It  ap- 
pears to  be  one  which  would  be  conveniently 
classified  with  those  termed  "  dialect  novels.'* 
My  copy  is  3  vols.,  8vo,  red  stamped  cloth 
gilt,  London,  Smith  &  Elder,  1860.  It  has  a 
gryphon  book-plate,  "  Edmund  Potter, 
Camfield  Place."  Halkett  and  Laing  has 
no  mention  of  this  work.  R.  B — T. 

SIR  ANTHONY  JACKSON  was  buried  in 
the  old  Temple  Church,  London,  on 
14  Oct.,  1666.  His  wife  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1651.  Can  any 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  where 
Lady  Jackson  was  buried,  or  anything  about 
her  ancestry  or  family  ? 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

"NARTHEX." — The  '  N.E.D.'  gives  little  or 
no  information  as  to  how  or  why  this  word 
came  to  be  used  as  a  term  in  architecture  ; 
neither  does  it,  nor  Liddell  and  Scott,  give 
any  derivation  of  the  Greek  word.  It  is 
the  name  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  used  by 
schoolmasters  as  a  cane  (Latin  ferula). 

In  architecture  the  narthex  is  the  vesti- 
bule or  space  across  the  entrance  to  the 
nave,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  screen,  into 
which  catechumens  and  penitents  were 
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admitted  ;  but  wiry,  and  when  was  it  first 
called  the  narthex  ? 

Is  it,  in  reference  to  this  schoolmaster's 
cane,  as  the  place  of  discipline  and  correction  ? 
If  so,  was  it  used  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
with  any  allusion  to  Galatians  iii.  25  ? 

It  seems  curious  to  call  a  vestibule  a  cane, 
or  even  a  box  of  ointment,  to  which  the  term 
was  also  applied.  Lucis. 


"  THE  PARKE." — An  entry  in  the  seventh 
Burial  Register  of  St.  Mary's,  Newington 
Butts,  runs  : — 

"  167§.  3  Feb:  Elizabeth.  W.  to  William  Lewis 
buryed  in  the  Parke." 

I  should  like  to  ask  DR.  WM.  MARTIN  if  he 
will  assist  us  to  ascertain  the  locality  of 
"  the  Parke."  This  parish  adjoins  that  of 
St.  George,  Southwark,  so  it  is,  I  hope,  not 
too  far  from  his  well-studied  spots. 

GEO.    W.    WAINE. 

"  DAIE  WORKES  "  AND  "  RODDS." — In  an 
early  seventeenth-century  terrier  (Surrey) 
the  land  is  partly  measured  in  "  daie 
workes."  If  we  assume  these  to  be  four 
perches  each,  and  reckon  each  "  rodd  "  as  one 
rood,  the  total  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
Required  to  know  the  area  of  a  "  daie 
worke  "  and  a  "  rodd." 

GEO.  W.  WAINE. 

PATTERSON  FAMILY. — Can  any  correspon- 
dent give  me  information  as  to  the  descent 
of  this  family  ?  C.  PATTERSON. 

"BALANCE  OF  POWER." — May  it  not  be 
timely,  and  claim  a  general  interest,  to  find 
out  the  history  of  the  political  term  "  balance 
of  power,"  and,  approximately,  to  ascertain 
the  date  when  it  was  first  applied  to  its 
weighty  actual  sense  ?  According  to  *  Cham- 
bers's  Encyclopaedia'  of  1901,  "balance  of 
power  "  is  defined  as 

''an  expression  used  for  that  state  of  things  in 
which  no  one  of  the  European  States  is  permitted 
to  have  such  a  preponderance  as  to  endanger  the 
independence  of  the  others." — Cf.  I.e.,  i.  672. 

What  early  authority  of  a  political  historian 
or  statesman  (English  or  foreign)  can  be 
quoted  by  whom  this  term  had  been  at  first 
employed  ?  I  find  in  the  first  vol.  (p.  631) 
of  the  great  '  Historical  English  Dictionary,' 
the  author  of  which ,  Sir  James  Murray,  was, 
alas  !  not  spared  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
work,  a  quotation  from  Yarranton's  *  Eng. 
Impr.,'  dated  1677,  as  the  earliest  -  known 
instance  of  this  figurative  expression  : — 

"  Great  danger  might  ensue  in  breaking  the 
Ballance  [-sic]  of  Europe." 


As  I  gather  from  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  ed.  Sir  Sidney  Lee, 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  286  (1900),  Andrew  Yarranton, 
who  flourished  from  1616  to  c.!684,was  neither 
a  professional  politician  nor  a  statesman, 
but  an  engineer  and  agriculturist,  and  the 
author  of  the  work  referred  to  :  '  England's 
Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land  to  outdo 
the  Dutch  without  Fighting,'  the  first  part 
of  which  appeared  in  1677,  the  second  in 
1681.  H.  KREBS. 

'  THE  INSECT  AND  THE  REPTILE.' - 
The  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  pp.  487-8,  contains  '  Histories 
of  the  Tete-a-Tete  annexed  ;  or.  Memoirs  of 
the  Insect,  and  the  Reptile  (No.  31,  32).' 
In  the  accompanying  illustrations  the  lady 
is  termed  "The  Reptile,"  and  the  gentle- 
man "  The  Insect." 

"  The  Insect  was  born  a  Jew,  and  professes 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors  ;  but  as  he  intends 
pursuing  the  honest  profession  of  an  attorney, 
it  is  probable,  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  he  will  pre- 
viously commence  Christian,  and  change  his  name 
to  that  of  some  respectable  f amily . . . .  And  yet 
the  Insect  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  sense. 
He  has  good  musical  abilities,  and  once  in  a 
frolic,  for  it  could  not  be  from  necessity,  appeared 
with  a  share  of  reputation  on  the  Margate  stage." 
Has  "The  Insect"  been  identified  ?  Perhaps 
a  list  of  attorneys  of  the  period  would  help. 
ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

D'HUXATTIME. — Who  was  this  writer  ? 
I  cannot  find  his  name  in  the  general 
biographies  or  in  the  B.M.  Catalogue. 
Where  can  I  find  the  following  lines  by 
him  ? 

Doux  Soleil  de  mon  ame, 

Centre  de  mes  amouis, 
En  I'Eternelle  ardeur  d'une  si  Sainte  flamme1 

Je  veux  finir  mes  Jours. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

"CONVERSATION"  COOKE.  —  This  once 
well-known  author  owed  his  sobriquet  to  his 
poem  entitled  '  Conversation,'  published  in 
1807.  He  was  also  the  author  of  biographies 
of  Macklin  and  Foote.  His  real  name  was 
William  Cooke,  and  he  died  on  3  April,  1824. 
There  is  a  note  about  him  in  Birkbeck  Hill's 
edition  of  Boswell's  '  Johnson,'  iv.  437. 
Cooke  was  twice  married.  I  am  anxious  to 
discover  the  maiden  name  of  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  fifteen 
children.  HORACE  BLEACKXEY. 

JAMES  GRAY,  JOURNALIST. — James  Gray, 
or  Grey,  was  a  partner  with  James  Perry  in 
The  Morning  Chronicle.  I  should  be  glad 
of  particulars  about  him. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  W  ANTED. r- 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  further  information 
about  the  following  persons:  (1)  Charles 
West,  who  graduated  M.D.  at  Cambridge 
from  Trin.  Coll.,  1728.  (2)  Johnson  West, 
who  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  at 
Westminster  in  1760,  aged  14.  (3)  John 
Wheeler,  son  of  Edmund  WTheeler  of 
Minster  Lovell,  Oxfordshire,  who  gradu- 
ated M.D.  at  Oxford  from  Ch.  Ch.,  1718, 
and  was  still  a  Faculty  Student  there  in 
1738.  (4)  Thomas  Whinyates,  Rector  of 
Charleton,  Devon,  1742.  (5)  Blaze  White, 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  Canterbury,  1661-6, 
and  of  Stonar  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  1663. 
(6)  John  White,  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  1700.  (7)  Michael  White,  who 
was  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  West- 
minster in  1695,  and  left  the  school  1700. 
(8)  John  Whitfield,  son  of  Joseph 
Whitfield  of  Newbury,  Bucks,  who  was 
admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Westminster 
1744.  G.  F.  R.  B. 


WANSTEAD  ^JP  ARK. 
(11  S.  xii.  121,  164.) 

UNDER  the  Bishops  of  London  the  Manor 
of  Wanstead   was  held  by  the  families  of 
Hodon   and   Huntercombe,  who   were   suc- 
ceeded by  those  of    Tattershall,   Hastings 
De  Ploise,  and  Heron.     But  Giles,   son  oJ 
Sir  John  Heron,  was  forced  to  give  it  up 
to  Henry  VIII.  in  consequence  of  a.'refusa 
to   acknowledge   the   King's   supremacy   in 
the    Church.     In    1549    King    Edward   VI. 
or  his  tutors,  granted  this  and   other  pos 
sessions    to    Robert,    Lord     Rich,   and     his 
heirs.     Lord     Rich     built     the     Wanstead 
Manor    House,    then    called    Naked    Hal 
Ha. we.      In  1557  Robert,  his  son   and  sue 
cessor,   alienated   this   Lordship   to   Rober 
Dudley,   the   great  Earl   of    Leicester,  wh( 
resided  there,  and  in  May,  1578,  he  enter 
tained    Queen   Elizabeth   for   several   days 
After    his    death    his    widow    married    Si 
Christopher  Blount.     The   great  Earl  bein^ 
deeply  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an 
inventory  was  taken  of  his  property,   an 
by  this  it  appears  that  the  furniture,  library 
horses,   &c.,   at  Wanstead  were  valued    a 
1,119Z.  6s.  6d.     The  pictures  were  estimate 
at   no   more   than    III.    13s.    4d.,   althougl 
among     them     were     three     portraits     o 
Henry  VIII.,  and  one  each  of  Queens  Marj 
and   Elizabeth,   Lady   Rich,   and   thirty-si 
other  personages.     The  library  did  Dudle 


o  credit.  It  consisted  of  one  old  Bible, 
'oxe's  '  Book  of  Martyrs  '  (old  and  torn), 
even  Psalters,  and  a  Service  Book  valued 
t  13s.  8d.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cost 
,OOOZ.  to  bury  this  great  Earl. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Blount, 
he  Manor  of  Wanstead  came  to  Charles 
Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and,  when  he 
ied  in  1606  without  heirs,  it  came  again 
o  the  Crown.  By  one  of  the  Blounts  it  had 
>een  alienated  to  Sir  George  Carew  ;  but,  in 
640,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Master  of  the 
ewel  Office  under  King  James  I.  and 

ing   Charles  I.,   purchased   this  Manor  of 

Wanstead.     After  being  again  in  the  Crown, 

,nd  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  York 

afterwards  King  James  II.)  subsequent    to 

he   Restoration,   it   came    by  purchase    to 

Sir  Josiah  Child. 

The  Georgian  Wanstead  House  was  a 
eery  magnificent  structure,  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  mansion.  It  was 
ilt  by  the  celebrated  Colin  Campbell 
about  the  year  1715  for  Sir  Richard  Child, 
Bart.,  son  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  was  a 
merchant  prince  of  London.  The  principal 
Front  of  this  "  palace  "  was  260  feet  in 
length.  It  consisted  of  two  stories,  a 
basement  and  the  state  story,  and  it  was 
adorned  by  a  noble  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  portico 
were  the  arms  of  the  Tylney  family,  for  by 
this  time  Sir  Richard  Child  had  blossomed 
into  the  Earl  Tylney,  and  was  a  large  land- 
owner in  various  parts  of  Essex.  When  the 
second  Earl  Tylney  died  in  1784  this  manor, 
with  other  large  estates,  passed  to  his  nephew, 
Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  Bt.,  of  Draycot, 
in  Wiltshire.  His  only  son  James  eventu- 
ally succeeded  to  the  title  and  inheritance, 
but  during  his  minority  the  great  Wanstead 
House  was  appropriated  as  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  following 
until  the  return  of  the  French  Royal  princes 
to  Paris  in  1814.  Miss  Tylney  Long,  the 
next  heiress  to  the  great  estate,  occupisd 
the  mansion  when  she  came  of  age.  Her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  is  a  famous 
episode  in  English  social  history,  and  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  literary 
men,  including  Tom  Hood,  who  was  a  dweller 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wan- 
stead  Park.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  made  a  very  bad  start  at  Wan- 
stead  by  attempting  to  shut  up  the  public 
way  through  the  Park.  This  was  success- 
fully resisted  at  a  trial  at  Chelmsford  Assizes 
in  1813. 

The  gardens   and  pleasure  grounds  were 
laid  out  by  Sir  Richard  Child  before    the 
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building  of  the  house.  Opposite  the  rear 
frontage  was  an  easy  ascent,  through  a 
pleasant  vista,  to  the  River  Roding  (which 
was  formed  into  canals),  and  had  near  it  a 
curious  grotto,  constructed  by  the  second 
Earl  Tylney  at  an  expense  of  2,OOOZ.,  in- 
dependent of  its  costly  materials.  The 
slopes  or  elevated  grounds  bordering  the 
River  Roding  were  planted  with  trees, 
as  well  as  various  other  parts  which  now 
go  to  form  the  present  Wanstead  Park, 
which  is  unique  in  the  variety  of  its  arbori- 
culture. 

In  the  year  1715,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wanstead  Park,  nearly  adjoining  the  grounds 
at  Aldersbrook,  a  tessellated  pavement  was 
discovered  by  some  labourers  who  were 
digging  holes  to  plant  an  avenue  of  trees 
in  the  gardens.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
south  was  about  twenty  feet,  and  from  east 
to  west  about  sixteen.  The  tesserae  were 
of  brick,  and  of  various  sizes  and  colours  ; 
on  the  outside  they  were  red,  forming  a  border 
of  about  one  foot  in  breadth,  within  which 
were  several  ornaments,  and  in  the  centre 
the  figure  of  a  man,  mounted  on  some  beast. 
A  small  brass  coin  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  a 
silver  coin,  and  several  large  pieces  of  Roman 
brick  were  found  among  the  relics.  Mr. 
Letheullier,  the  great  local  antiquary  of 
the  time,  supposed  it  to  have  been  the 
pavement  of  a  banqueting-room  belonging 
to  a  Roman  villa.  About  three  hundred  yards 
further  to  the  south  remains  of  brick  founda- 
tions were  afterwards  met  with,  together 
with  fragments  of  urns,  paterae,  Roman  coins, 
and  other  antiquities.  For  particulars  see 
Gough's  '  Camden  '  and  Lysons's  '  Environs 
of  London.'  Me. 

I  have  already  forwarded  direct  to  MB. 
S.  P.  KENNY  a  copy  of  an  article  of  mine  on 
Wanstead  House,  which  appeared  in  *  Bygone 
Essex  '  in  1 892.  Amongst  t?he  literature  in 
my  possession  referring  to  Wanstead  House 
and  Park  I  may  mention  the  following  : — 

'  A  Sketch  of  Wanstead  Park,  and  of  the 
House  which  formerly  stood  there,'  by 
William  Tegg  (1882). 

'  Wanstead  Manor  and  Park,  Essex.' — 
Article  in  The  Builder,  15  Dec.,  1888. 

'  The  Romance  of  Wanstead  House.'— 
Article  in  The  Forest  Gate  Weekly  News, 
9  Oct.,  1896. 

Article  on  Wanstead  Park  (No.  13  of  a 
series),  with  views  and  plan  by  Bernard 
Alfieri,  in  The  Photographic  Art  Journal, 
4  April,  1891. 

My  best  picture  of  Wanstead  House  is 
an  engraving,  "  Drawn  from  Nature  and  on 


Stone  by  T.  M.  Baynes.  From  a  sketch 
taken  in  November,  1823.  London:  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Walther,  Brydges  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  December,  1823." 

A  very  good  view  of  the  house  is  inserted 
in  Hughson's  '  Circuit  of  London,'  vol.  vi. 
It  is  entitled  '  Tylney  House,  Wanstead, 
Essex,'  and  is  dated  3  March,  1810.  A 
large  full-page  engraving  is  also  contained 
in  Harrison's  '  History  of  London.' 

Views  of  the  old  house  and  "  bits  "  in 
the  grounds  appeared  in  The  Daily  Graphic 
of  27  Dec.,  1893,  accompanying  a  paragraph 
on  the  new  golf  links  at  Wanstead. 

After  being  closed  for  a  number  ol  years, 
Wanstead  Park  was  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  in  1880,  and  added 
to  Epping  Forest.  On  1  Aug.,  1882,  it  was 
opened  to  the  public.  It  then  contained 
a  famous  grotto,  which  was  unfortunately 
burned  down  in  November,  1884.  The  ruined 
walls  still  mark  the  site. 

Anent  this  grotto  I  copy  the  following 
lines  from  The  London  Magazine  for  March, 
1764  :— 

Inscription 
for  the  Grotto  in  Earl  Tilney's  Garden 

at  Wanstead. 

When  the  moon  at  midnight  reigns, 
And  half  enchants  the  shaggy  plains, 
From  their  dances  on  the  green 
Hither  hies  the  fairy  queen 
With  her  knights,  and  ladies  fair, 
All  buxom,  blith,  and  debonair. 
Then  they  touch  the  magic  string  ; 
Then  the  sweet-note  minstrels  sing 
Strains,  such  as  raise  the  sheeted  dead ; 
Philomela  in  the  shade, 
Suspends  her  pipe,  and  listens  by 
Whilst  the  syrens  nine,  reply. 
But,  when  young  Aurora  comes, 
They  desert  these  shining  domes, 
And  with  swift  wing  all  the  host, 
Flit  to  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
Till  from  thence  descry'd,  and  then 
Pale  night  beholds  them  here  again. 
March,  1764. 

In  the  old  Lake  House,  which  still  stands 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Wanstead  House  site, 
Thomas  Hood,  the  poet,  resided  from  1832 
to  1 835.  Here  he  wrote  his  novel  *  Tylney 
Hall,'  and  also  his  poem  on  '  The  Epping 
Hunt.' 

See  also  9  S.  ii.  489  ;  iii.  113. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Braybrooke's  note  on  Wanstead 
Park  in  Pepys's  'Diary,'  quoted  by  your 
correspondent,  ante,  p.  164,  "  It  is  now  Lord 
Mornington's  in  right  of  his  first  wife,"  was 
written  about  ninety  years  ago.  To-day 
Wanstead  Park  forms  part  of  Epping  Forest, 
and  is  under  the  Corporation  of  London.  It 
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was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  1  Aug.,, 
1882.  When  Lord  Mornington  acquired  the 
estate  through  his  wife,  Miss  Tylney-Long, 
in  1812,  he  rapidly  proceeded  to  squander  it, 
and  in  June,  1822 — ten  years  after  his 
marriage — the  contents  of  Wanstead  House 
were  sold  by  auction  to  pay  some  of  his 
debts.  Mornington  was  obliged  to  escape 
down  the  Thames  from  his  creditors  in  an 
open  boat.  His  wife  died  broken-hearted. 
Wanstead  House  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
material  sold  piecemeal  in  separate  lots.  All 
that  now  remains  is  a  turf -covered  mound , 
and  the  site  is  used  as  a  golf  ground.  The 
Park  remained  closed  for  many  years  till 
acquired  for  the  public  by  the  Corporation 
of  London. 

'"The  Story  of  Wanstead  Park,'  by  O.  S. 
Dawson,  used  to  be  sold  at  the  refreshment 
chalet.  See  also  '  Epping  Forest,'  by  E.  N. 
Buxton,  and  '  London's  Forest,'  by  F.  J.  S. 
Perceval.  G.  H.  W. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 

(11  S.  x.  200,  290,  335  ;  xi.  447  ;  xii.  10,  50, 
70,  121,  143,  161,  201.) 

IN  DR.  MARTIN'S  letter,  ante,  p.  143,  he  says 
that  he  "  has  many  instances  where  the 
'  Park,'  without  qualification,  refers  to  the 
Bishop's  Park  only,  and  he  has  no  instance 
where  the  '  Park  '  refers  to  anything  else." 

If  DR.  MARTIN  will  refer  to  the  facsimile 
reduction  of  the  map  of  South wark,  c.  1542, 
in  Kendall's  «  Old  Southwark,'  he  will  find 
that  "  Park  Gate  "  is  Suffolk  Park  Gate,  and, 
again,  "The  Park"  is  Brandon's  Park. 
These  examples  show  that  a  reference  to 
"  the  Park  "  need  not  necessarily  mean  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  Park. 

The  question  at  issue  between  us  is  whether 
the  reference  to  "  the  Park  "  in  the  Coram 
Rege  Roll,  1616,  did  refer  to  the  Bishop's 
Park,  as  DR.  MARTIN  asserts,  or  whether  it 
was,  as  I  contend,  the  name  of  a  piece  of 
land  abutting  upon  Brand's  land  on  the 
north,  and,  in  consequence,  lying  between 
Brand's  land  and  Bankside. 

I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  him  that 
in  common  parlance  a  reference  to  the 
Park  would  mean  the  Bishop's  Park.  In  this 
sense,  any  one  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hyde  Park  to-day  would  speak  of  the  Park 
as  meaning  Hyde  Park.  This,  however, 
does  not  meet  my  point.  In  my  article, 
ante,  p.  11,  I  said  :  "  In  an  important  legal 
document  defining  the  boundary  of  land .... 
the  full  title  would  be  given,"  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  Bishop's  Park  had  been  intended  it 


would  have  been  called  "the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester's  Park."  As  an  example  of 
this,  it  may  be  remembered  that  when 
Brand  sold  land  to  Mempris  in  1620  it 
was  stated  to  be  "  bounded  by  the  common 
sewer  dividing  the  land  from  the  park  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the 
south." 

In  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  document  Brand's 
land  is  described  as  abutting  upon  "  a  piece 
of  land  called  the  Park  upon  the  north." 
In  this  legal  document  the  piece  of  land 
would  have  been  called  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  Park  if  that  park  had  been 
intended.  But,  apart  from  this  aspect, 
there  is  the  topographical  difficulty  which 
definitely  disposes  of  DR.  MARTIN'S  conten- 
tion. The  Bishop's  park  lay  to  the  south  of 
Maiden  Lane,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  Brand's  land,  which 
is  described  in  the  Roll  as  lying  wholly  on 
the  north  side  of  Maiden  Lane.  The  Park 
is  clearly  stated  by  the  Roll  to  refer  to  the 
strip  of  land  which  lay  between  Brand's  land 
on  the  north  and  Bankside. 

If  further  support  \\ere  required,  the 
reference  in  the  Sacramental  Token  Book 
for  Bankside,  1598,  clearly  indicates  that 
there  were  spme  cottages  known  as  The  Park,, 
for  the  reference  is,  in  the  Bankside  Token 
Book,  "  ffrom  the  Park."  DR.  MARTIN,  how- 
ever, says  that  I  am  unwise  in  appealing 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Sacramental  Token 
Books  of  Southwark  for  evidence  on  behalf 
of  my  contention  for  a  park  on  the  north  of 
Maiden  Lane.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  reference  to  the  Park  in  the 
Bankside  Token  Book  is  confirmatory  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll — that  these 
cottages  were  known  as  the  Park  on  Bank- 
side. 

That  the  Park  did  refer  to  some  property 
on  Bankside  is  undeniable  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Coram  Rege  Roll,  and  the  Bankside 
Token  Book  confirms  this  ;  yet  DR.  MARTIN 
says  that  he  is  "  not  aware  of  an  iota  of 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  beyond  my 
statement."  If  DR.  MARTIN  could  bring 
himself  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
contemporary  documents,  he  would  find  an 
abundance  of  evidence. 

These  cottages  which  formed  the  Park 
on  Bankside  may  not  have  been  many  in 
number.  The  Coram  Rege  Roll  only  speaks 
of  four  garden  plots  on  Brand's  land  which 
abutted  upon  the  Park  on  the  north,  so  I 
cannot  quite  see  why  DR.  MARTIN  should 
find  it  curious  that,  according  to  the  Token 
Book,  there  should  only  be  six  token-holders 
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in  the  cottages.  If,  as  DR.  MARTIN  would 
have  us  believe,  the  Park  must  mean 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's  sixty -acre 
park,  would  not  it  be  much  more  curious 
that  out  of  that  great  area  only  six  token- 
holders  could  be  found  ? 

It  is  this  confusion  between  the  two 
properties — (a)  the  Park  which  formed  the 
_  northern  boundary  of  Brand's  land,  and 
(6)  the  park  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester on  the  south — which  has  led  DR. 
MARTIN  into  mistaking  the  sewer  on  the 
north  next  the  Park  for  the  sewer  on  the 
south  next  the  park  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  Close  Roll  Globe  Alley  is  mentioned 
as  being  124  feet  north  of  this  southern 
sewer ;  but  DR.  MARTIN  thinks  that  the 
measurements  should  be  taken  northwards  of 
the  northern  sewer.  This  he  proceeds  to  do, 
with  the  result  that  he  finds  the  site  of  the 
Globe  would  be  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

GEORGE  HUBBARD,  F.S.A. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  DIE  ^EGYPTIACA  "  :  "  HORA  ^GYPTIACA  " 
(US.  xii.  181). — Egyptian  days  were  days 
on  which  it  was  unlucky  to  be  bled, 
or  to  drink,  or  to  eat  goose,  or  to  strike  either 
man  or  beast,  or  to  begin  any  work.  Some 
of  the  days  have,  in  the  verses  which  indicate 
them,  bad  luck  for  special  operations  ;  but 
the  above  are  the  matters  which  it  is  gene- 
rally unlucky  to  do  on  them.  Durandus 
gives  as  the  reason  why  they  are  called 
Egyptian,  either  that  their  unlucky  character 
was  determined  by  the  Egyptian  astrologers, 
or  that  they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  They  are  specified  for 
each  month  in  a  hexameter  line,  which  gives 
two  days,  the  former  to  be  counted  from  the 
beginning,  the  latter  from  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  days  are  1  and  25  Jan.  ;  4  and 
26  Feb.  ;  1  and  28  March  ;  10  and  20  April  ; 
3  and  25  May  ;  10  and  16  June  ;  13  and  22 
July  ;  1  and  30  Aug.  ;  3  and  21  Sept,  ;  3  and 
22  Oct.  ;  5  and  28  Nov.  ;  1  and  22  Dec. 

The  lines  specifying  the  days  are  generally 
given  in  mediaeval  Kalendars  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month.  They  are  not  the  same  in 
all  Kalendars.  One  set  is  given  by  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth  in  '  The  Ancient  Kalen- 
dar  of  the  University  of  Oxford,'  Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.,  vol.  xlv.,  in  a  Kalendar  which  begins 
on  p.  68,  and  another,  which  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Bede,  in  a  Kalendar 
which  begins  on  p.  198. 


They  are  also  called  "  dies  aegri  "  and 
"  dies  mali,"  and  in  some  Kalendars  have 
the  letter  D  marked  against  them. 

Wordsworth  also  gives,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxviiir 
a  set  of  lines  for  the  hours  of  the  unh.cky 
days  which  were  specially  unlucky. 

JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

There  are  many  mediaeval  superstitions 
about  certain  days.  It  was  held  that, 
thanks  to  Egyptian  astrologers,  some 
ominous  dates  had  been  discovered.  On 
these  no  prudent  man  would  let  blood,  start 
on  a  journey  or  begin  any  other  task,  or, 
unless  he  wished  to  be  refused,  propose 
marriage.  These  astrologers  seem  to  have 
been  as  clever  as  their  kinsmen  the  astrono- 
mers, who,  as  the  lady  said,  were  so  ingenious 
that  they  had  found  out  the  names  of  the 
stars.  It  was  so  important  to  remember 
these  Egyptian  days  that  a  verse  was 
composed  which  brought  them  all  in,  and 
calendars  also  marked  these  days.  For 
scholars  more  precise  calculations  were 
provided  by  famous  mediaeval  encyclopae- 
dists, such  as  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1190?— 
1264).  He  says  that  there  are  two  such 
days  in  every  month,  and  that  these  include 
the  25th  of  January.  -But,  from  some 
occult  cause,  this  date  was  also  the  festival 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  Merry  and  busy 
in  a  pagan  survival,  Englishmen  then  carried 
a  buck  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  wore,  or 
blew,  bucks'  horns.  What  this  curious  co- 
incidence of  dates  portended  has  surely  never 
been  explained  by  Vincent  or  any  one  else. 
From  an  allusion  in  Chaucer  it  seems  that 
the  Egyptian  days  may  have  had  some 
popular  connexion  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  ('  Book  of  the  Duchesse,'  1206,  and 
Skeat's  notes,  '  Chaucer,'  i.  493-4).  The 
Church,  officially  but  vainly  opposed  to  all 
astrology,  by  decrees  and  penitentials  cen- 
sured the  persistent  common  belief  in 
Egyptian  days  (Smith,  'Diet.  Christian 
Antiq.,'  i.  551). 

Egyptian  days  were,  however,  part  of  a 
larger  belief.  There  were  many  such  speci- 
ally Christian  unlucky  days.  The  births  of 
Cain  and  of  Judas,  and  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  were  all,  of  course, 
unlucky  days ;  but  happily  they  were 
known,  fixed,  and  avoided.  There  are 
plentiful  allusions  in  our  literature  to  unlucky 
days  (Brand,  'Popular  Antiq.,'  ed.  1870, 
Index,  s.v.  'Days  lucky  or  unlucky'). 
Such  beliefs  are  widespread  and  venerable. 
"  Egyptian  days  "  form  a  part  of  that  older 
taboo  of  fixed  unlucky  days  which  sometimes 
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became  an  ethical  or  religious  rule.  The 
reason  for  unlucky  days  may  often  have 
been  that  the  day  is  the  anniversary  of  a 
calamity,  such  as  a  Roman  defeat  in  battle. 
But  often  the  original  reason,  adequate  or 
inadequate,  is  lost.  Then  invention  has  its 
chance  and  uses  it.  One  thing  only  is 
certain :  "  Lucky  and  unlucky  days  are 
found  in  the  unwritten  calendars  of  primitive 
peoples  in  many  parts  of  the  world  "  (W. 
Warde  Fowler,  '  Religious  Experience  of  the 
Roman  People,'  p.  40  ;  see  also  his  '  Roman 
Festivals'  and  Ovid,  'Fasti').  The 
Romans  had  their  forty-eight  dies  ne fasti 
and  fifty-seven  dies  religiosi.  The  ancient 
Mexicans  had  unlucky  days,  fit  only  for 
doing  nothing,  and  woe  might  be  looked 
for  by  those  who  were  born  on  these  days 
(Frazer,  *  Golden  Bough,'  vi.  p.  28,  note). 
Our  own  credulous,  chatty  Aubrey  expands 
on  this  subject.  He  gives  many  unlucky 
dates,  and  had  himself  seen,  and  shown  to 
that  "great  astrologer  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.," 
an  "  old  Romish  MSS.  prayer-book.  ...  at  the 
beginnings  whereof  was  a  Calendar  wherein 
were  inserted  the  unlucky  days  of  each  month 
set  out  in  verse "  (Aubrey,  '  Miscellanies,' 
p.  6).  Yet  the  earlier  people  who  trembled 
upon  fixed  unlucky  days  may  have  been 
really  progressive.  Their  activities  were 
hampered,  but  they  generally  had  attained 
to  the  stage  of  the  calendar,  accurate  or 
inaccurate,  and  so  had  entered  into  the 
realm  of  possible  history.  When  we  read 
of  this  belief  we  must  remember  the  ship- 
wrecked man  who,  cast  on  an  unknown 
coast,  and  seeing  a  gallows,  cries  out : 
"Thank  God  I  am  in  a  civilized  country  !  " 

GEORGE  WHALE. 
Savile  Club,  Piccadilly. 

See  Skeat's  edition  of  Chaucer,  vol.  i. 
pp.  493,  494.  In  his  note  on 

I  trowe  hit  was  in  the  dismal, 

That  was  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipte. 

'  The  Book  of  the  Duchesse,'   1206  sgf 
we  read : — 

"  The  whole  sentence  means  :  '  I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  the  evil  days  (i.e.,  on  an  unlucky 
day),  such  as  were  the  days  of  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt '  ;  and  the  allusion  is  clearly  to  the  so- 
called  dies  dZgyptiaci,  or  unlucky  days  ;  and 
icoundes  is  merely  a  rather  too  literal  translation 
of  Lat.  plaga,  which  we  generally  translate  by 
plague.  In  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  *  Speculum 
Naturale,'  lib.  xv.  c.  83,  we  find  :  '  In  quolibet 
mense  sunt  duo  dies,  qui  dicuntur  sEgyptiaci, 
quorum  unus  est  a  principio  mensis,  alter  a  fine.' 
He  goes  on  to  show  how  they  are  calculated,  and 
says  that  in  January  the  Egyptian  days  are  the 
1st,  and  the  7th  from  the  end,  i.e.,  the  25th  ;  and 
he  expressly  refers  the  name  sEgyptiaci  to  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  which  (as  some  said)  took  place 


on  Egyptian  days  ;    for  it  was  asserted  that  there 
were  minor  plagues  besides  the  ten." 

Skeat    also    refers    to    Ellis' s    edition    of 

Brand's   '  Popular  Antiquities,'   from  which 

source    he    takes    several    quotations.     See 

further  '  The    Ency.  Brit.'  under    '  Dismal.' 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Unlucky,  fate"ul  periods  :  I  believe  that 
some  were  times  at  which  it  was  possible 
to  foresee  coming  weather  and,  perhaps, 
otherwise  unknown  conditions.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  Egyptians  for  wisdom,  running 
into  sorcery,  may  have  led  to  the  days  being 
called  after  them.  W^e  may  remember 
Othello's  statement  : — 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 

She  was  a  charmer. 

Act  III.  sc.  iv. 

Schmidt  glosses   the   word  "gipsy"    in  his 
'  Shakespeare  Lexicon.' 

Mention  is  made  of  "Dies  ^Egyptiaci  "  in 
Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities  '  (vol.  i.  p.  38, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47).  The  first  reference  brings  you  to 
St.  Paul's  Day  (25  January),  a  point  from 
which  meteorological  conditions  may  be 
discerned  very  far  ahead.  We  are  told  that 
the  day  is  called  "  Dies  Egyptiacus  "  in  an 
ancient  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
At  the  second  reference  a  quotation  from 
Melton's  *  Astrologaster  '  declares  : — 

"  The  Christian  faith  is  violated  when,  like  a 
pagan  and  an  apostate,  any  man  doth  observe 
those  days  which  are  called  Egyptiaci,  or  the 
calends  of  Januarie,  or  any  moneth,  or  day,  or 
time,  or  yeere,  eyther  to  travel  1,  marry,  or  doe 
anything  in." 

The  definition  of  "  Dies  ^Egyptiaci  "  in  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas's  valuable  '  Chronology  of 
History  '  runs  : — 

"  Certain  days  which  were  reputed  unfortunate, 
according  to  an  ancient  superstition,  on  which  it 
was  considered  wrong  to  be  bled  or  to  commence 
any  undertaking."  ^  gwrpHIN. 

[C.  C.  B.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

HERALDIC  QUERY  (11  S.  xii.  118,  170).— 
Perhaps  the  following  from  a  well-known 
English  authority  may  be  of  service  to  the 
MARQUIS  DE  TOURNAY  in  answer  to  two 
out  of  the  half-dozen  names  whose  arms  he 
inquires  for  : — 

4.  Erard  de  la  Marck,  Bishop  of  Liege, 
1506. — In  giving  some  examples  of  the  arms 
borne  by  the  Prince  Bishops  of  Liege  the 
late  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry'  (1894),  p.  299,  states  that  Eber- 
hard  von  der  Mark  (de  Sedan),  Prince - 
Bishop  (1506-38),  used  two  white  griffins  as 
supporters  to  the  quartered  coat  of  the  see, 
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on  which  the  personal  arms,  Or,  a  fesse, 
ohequy  argent  and  gules,  are  placed  en 
surtout.  The  quartered  arms  of  the  see  are 
shown  on  the  preceding  page. 

5.  Corneille  de  Berghes,  Bishop  of  Liege, 
1538. — Dr.  Woodward  (p.  276)  gives  the 
personal  arms  of  William  de  Berghes,  fourth 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  died  in  1609, 
as  Per  fesse,  A.  (in  chief)  Per  pale,  (a)  Sable, 
&  lion  rampant  or  (Brabant)  ;  (b)  Or,  three 
pallets  gules  (Mechlin).  B.  (in  base)  Vert, 
three  mascles  or  (Bautersem).  The  whole 
beneath  a  chief  of  the  Empire,  the  eagle 
charged  on  the  breast  with  a  label  gules. 
The  only  external  ornaments  were  the 
archiepiscopal  cross  and  hat. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Archbishop  was 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Bishop  of  Liege 
asked  for  by  your  correspondent. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

4.  Inthe  magnificent  Flemish  glass  from  the 
dissolved  Abbey  of  Herckenrode,  which  has 
for  the  last  hundred  years  adorned  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Evrard  or  Erard  de 
la  Marck,  with  his  arms  ensigned  by  a 
pastoral  cross  in  pale  and  a  Cardinal's  hat  : — 
Or,  from  a  fesse  cheque  arg.  and  gu.  a  demi- 
lion  rampant  issuant  of  the  third,  armed 
and  langued  of  the  second. 

S.    A.    GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 

WAR  AND  THE  POETS  (11  S.  xii.  158). — 
I  rejoice  to  find  that  I  am  not  in  a  minority 
of  one  with  regard  to  the  sound  of  final  r. 
Evidently  ST.  SWITHIN  would  not  have  it 
entirely  suppressed,  and  it  seems  that  our 
poets  shrink  from  such  rimes  as  require  its 
suppression.  Yet  I  read  in  the  latest 
treatise  on  the  English  language  that  I 
have  seen  ('  A  Guide  to  the  English  Lan- 
guage,' London,  Jack,  1915,  p.  34)  :  "  Final 
r  has  also  ceased  to  be  pronounced  as  a 
consonant,  and  has  either  been  lost  or 
survives  as  the  vowel  "  ;  and  among  the 
examples  given  are  nor  and  war,  the 
pronunciation  being  represented  by  the 
symbol  for  the  sound  of  aw  in  saw.  I 
do  not  question  this  statement  so  far  as 
Southern  English  is  concerned.  My  London 
friends  tell  me  that  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  law  and  lor,  and  they 
call  the  capital  of  Poland  Wawsaw,  when 
(as  I  am  sorry  to  say  sometimes  happens) 
they  do  not  say  Wawsor.  Even  in  this 
latter  case  they  appear  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  intrusive  r  sound  in  the  second 
syllable.  This  sound  is  not  so  common 


where  it  is  not  wanted  as  its  suppres- 
sion where  formerly  it  was  always  heard  ; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  here  in  North 
London,  among  people  who  cannot  be 
regarded  as  uneducated.  What  is  the 
explanation  ?  Is  it  that  "  Nemesis  will 
have  her  dues  "  ?  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion, the  fact  remains,  and  it  makes  the 
general  suppression  of  final  r  the  more 
puzzling. 

Far,  star,  car,  and  words  with  the  same 
vowel  -  sound  being  the  commonest  rimes 
to  war,  it  did  not  require  much  courage  in 
Mr.  Kipling  to  rime  it  with  are.  Indeed, 
Ebenezer  Elliott  and  George  Meredith  (to 
name  nobody  else)  had  done  it  before  him. 

C.  C.  B. 

Surely  there  are  more  good  rimes  for  war 
than  ST.  SWITHIN  mentions.  What  of  gore, 
roar,  soar,  sore,  and  tore  ?  It  is  also  possible 
to  make  use  of  floor,  hoar,  lore,  more,  oar,  pour, 
and  even  the  place-name  the  Nore  with 
certain  contexts. 

That  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  is 
shown  by  some  unpublished  verses  of  my 
own  which  I  venture  to  quote,  with  the 
explanation  that  "  core  of  my  heart "  is 
an  endearment  of  tener  heard  in  Ireland  than 
in  Great  Britain  : — 

He  was  her  heart's  own  core, 

He  was  her  hope  and  joy  ; 
And  war,  grim,  ravenous  war, 

Has  taken  the  boy. 

His  was  the  laugh  that  was  light, 

His  were  the  eyes  that  were  glad  ; 
And  now  she  dreams  in  the  night 

Of  gas  and  a  tortured  lad- 
Dreams  of  red,  ruinous  war, 

And,  waking  dank  with  sweat, 
Cries,  "Son,  0  son  that  I  bore  ! 

When  shall  I  forget?" 

The  above  contains  two  rimes  for  the  word 
under  discussion.  Here  is  a  third  : — 

At  midnight  on  the  Eve  of  May 

It  came,  a  sobbing  breath, 
Across  the  sea,  across  the  land. 

From  the  fearsome  fields  of  death. 


At  midnight  on  the  Eve  of  May 

It  shook  a  bolted  door  : 
"  O,  do  you  wake,  or  do  you  dream 

A  heavy  dream  of  war  ? " 


M.  P. 


Your  old  and  valued  contributor  ST. 
SWITHIN  remarks  in  effect  that  war  as  an 
end-word  is  nearly  unmanageable.  Or  and 
for  are  incapable  of  such  use  also,  though 
emperor  might  be  dragged  in,  and  conqueror. 
Without  advancing  far  into  the  Alsatia  of 
versifiers,  hymnology  to  wit,  I  may  note  that 
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in  '  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,'  before  is 
made  to  do  duty.  But  let  me  cite  a  few 
instances  from  the  poets,  who  are  compelled 
in  this  case  to  go  chiefly  by  the  eye  : — 

As  when  a  youth,  bound  for  the  Belgick  warre, 
Takes  leave  of  friends  upon  the  Kentish  shore ; 
Now  are  they  parted,  and  he  sail'd  so  farre, 
They  seen  not  now,  and  now  are  seen  no  more. 
Phineas  Fletcher,  'Purple  Island,'  xi.  16. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  their  [thyj  picture's   sight 
would  bar.  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  xlvi 

Till  then  thy  war  was  but  a  civil  War, 
For  which  to  triumph  none  admitted  are. 
Donne,  'Poems,'  p.  249,  ed.  1669.  (See  also  p. 379.) 

[He]  views  astonish'd,  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  wat'ry  war. 

Pope, '  Thebais,'  11.  512-13. 

When  leagued   Oppression  pour'd  to   Northern 

wars 

Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Campbell,  '  Pleasures  of  Hope.' 

[Who]  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 

On  Egypt,  Hafnia,  Trafalgar. 

Scott,  'Marmion,'  i. 
In  ii.^23,  24,  he  uses  afar  and  far. 

Not  to  prolong  a  trifling  subject,  I  end 
with  the  most  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  that  I  know  : — 

Blockheads  with  Reason  Men  of  Sense  abhor ; 
But  Fool  'gainst  Fool  is  barb'rous  Civil  War. 

Prologue  to  '  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,' 
perhaps  by  Pope. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

ST.  S  WITHIN  is  merciful  when  noting  the 
difficulties  presented  to  poets  by  the  marked 
absence  of  good  rimes  for  a  word  now  on 
every  poet's  pen,  and  does  not  refer  to 
the  really  shocking  and  frequent  outrages 
on  good  English  which  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  last  year  in  the  interests  of  patriotism. 

I  began  by  noting  down  sundry  sorry 
attempts  to  link  flower,  thaw,  roar,  and  the 
like,  to  the  dominating  word  war.  But  I  had 
to  desist  ;  for  the  frequent  failures  to  make 
the  written  word  look  like  the  one  it  was 
meant  to  jingle  with  gave  so  unpleasant  an 
impression  of  vulgar  pronunciation — even 
amongst  well-known  writers — that  one  pre- 
ferred to  forget  it.  When  Mrs.  Browning 
took  liberties  with  sound  for  the  sake  of 
sense ,  there  was  generally  enough  of  fire 
and  enthusiasm  to  make  pedants  forgive  her 
atrocious  rimes.  But  in  the  forty  years 
since  she  charmed  us  against  our  own  will, 
cockney  speech  has  been  gradually  elimi- 
nated from  English  literature,  and  it  gives 


a  shock  to  any  critic  with  an  ear  for  pure 
English,  purely  pronounced,  to  realize  from 
war  poetry  how  defective  many  ot  us  still 
remain  in"  the  use  of  our  own  beautiful 
language.  Y.  T. 

[MR.  J.  T.  PAGE  also  thanked  for  reply.! 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  06,  73,  87,  110,  130,  148,  168, 
184).— In  The  Morning  Post,  24  Aug.,  1915, 
there  is  a  letter  published  under  the  heading 
'  The  Ancient  Defence  of  England,'  signed 
by  Mr.  S.  O.  Addy.  This  letter  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the 
clergy  as  combatants,  and  the  principal  part 
of  it  should,  I  think,  be  enshrined  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"  The  bishops  and  parish  priests  of  England 
once  headed  the  militia  of  their  dioceses,  or  of 
their  parishes.  Three  proofs  of  this  statement 
may  here  suffice,  though  many  more  could  be  given. 
In  1056  Leofgar,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  '  forsook  his 
chrism  and  his  rood,  and  took  to  his  spear  and  his 
sword,  after  his  bishophood  ;  and  so  went  to  the 
field  against  Griffin  the  Welsh  King,  and  was  there 
slain  and  his  priests  with  him  '  ('  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,'  anno  1056).  In  1138  Thurstan,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  called  up  every  parish  priest  at 
the  head  of  his  parishioners,  and  won  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard  (Stubbs's  '  Select  Charters,'  9th  ed., 
p.  182).  In  1463  the  English  King  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  'of  York  to  warn  his  clergy  to  be  in 
defensible  array  at  Durham  to  assist  him  in  battle 
against  the  Scots  (Raine's  '  Priory  of  Hexham,' 
vol.  i.  p.  cviii). 

"  Statements  like  these  are  illustrated  and 
confirmed  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  represents  Bishop  Odo  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings  on  horseback,  clad  in  full  armour,  with 
his  mace  in  his  hand,  rallying  the  young  troops. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Langland  writes  of 
priests  who  hung  bucklers,  swords,  and  other 
weapons  about  their  necks.  A  manuscript  of  this 
century  exhibits  a  group  of  clergymen  clad  in 
blue  tunic  and  red  hose,  with  swords  hanging 
from  their  belts.  About  a  century  ago  soldiers 
were  recruited  in  church.  There  are  passages  in 
Ordericus  Vitalis  and  other  writers  which  prove 
that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  parish  priests 
of  France  led  the  inhabitants  of  their  villages  to 
battle.  The  English  and  French  priest  of  this 
period  was  not  unlike  the  Scandinavian  god,  who 
was  chief,  as  well  as  priest,  of  his  district,  and 
whose  liegemen  had  to  follow  him  to  battle  when- 
ever he  found  it  expedient  to  assert  his  power  as  a 
military  leader." 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

At  the  present  time  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Wingfield,  Reserve  of  Officers,  is  serving 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Army  as  a  Major 
in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  in  which 
he  had  previously  served  for  twenty-one 
years,  prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  Army 
in  1907.  He  was  ordained  in  1909. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Major  R.A. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED 
<11  S.  xii.  182).— (4)  Ralph  Trumbull  : 
Thomas  Hearns  notes  on  18  Dec.,  1706 
('  Collections,'  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  i.  313)  : 
"  Mr.  Ralph  Trumbull,  Rector  of  Witney, 
near  Oxoii,  sent  me  a  Coyn  of  Julia 
Mammsea,  of  Silver."  On  28  Feb.  of  the 
next  year  he  msntions  "  Coyns  "  sent  him 
by  Trumbull.  Abstracts  of  six  letters  from 
Trumbull  to  Hearne  between  21  Nov.,  1706, 
and  3  Juti3,  1707,  ara  given  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Hearne's  '  Collections.'  For 
4  July,  1709,  is  a  Latin  note  mentioning 
"  oppidum  Witney;  ubi  minimus  aliquot 
Romanos  non  ita  pridem  erutos  fuisse  a 
Radulpho  Trumbull:),  A.M.  tune  temporis 
rectore,  diiici."  (Does  "  tun?  temporis  " 
imply  that  when  Hearne  wrote  this  he  was 
no  longer  rector  ?)  On  7  October  of  the 
same  yea",  in  referring  to  these  coins,  he 
speaks  of  "  Mr.  Trumbald  (sic),  Rector 
of  the  Place."  Inside  the  top  cover  of 
Hearn3's  note-book,  No.  xlv.,  amongst  other 
m?m  crania,  is  written:  "  What  surname  Mr. 
Ralph  Trumbull  took  upon  him  when  lands 
were  left  to  him  ? "  (Oxf.  ed.,  iv.  187.)  Does 
this  account  for  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  date  and  place  of  his  death  ?  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  is  "  Whether  Dr.  Charles 
Trumbull  be  still  a  Non- Juror  ? "  Was  Ralph 
Trumbull  brother,  or  otherwise  related,  to 
Sancroft's  chaplain,  and  to  Pope's  early 
friend,  Sir  William  Trumbull  of  Easthamp- 
stead  ?  Hearne  m3ntions  Sir  William  more 
than  once,  and  has  memoranda  about  the 
history  of  the  Trumbull  family.  On  9  Aug., 
1721,  Heame  writes  : — 

'•  Mr.  Collins  told  me  yesterday  (and  I  have 
heard  the  sima  too  from  others)  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Trumbull,  late  Rector  of  Witney,  when  young, 
was  a  very  bright  Man,  tho',  when  he  became 
old,  he  grew  dull  and  stingy." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

BURLESQUE  SERMON  (11  S.  xii.  68,  110).— 
This  was  the  second  of  a  pair  written  in  the 
fifties  by  (or  so  attributed)  Andrew  Harper 
of  Tennessee,  who  died  an  octogenarian  late 
in  the  century.  They  travestied  those 
preached  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents 
by  flatboat  peddlers,  who  used  to  give  lay 
sermons  on  Sundays  (incidentally  adver- 
tising their  goods,  like  some  more  famous) 
to  the  backwoodsmen,  largely  "  Hard-Shell 
Baptists,"  as  was  this  putative  orator. 
The  first  was  on  the  text,  "  And  he  played 
on  a  harp  of  a  ^Aowsand  strings,  sperits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  "  ;  the  second,  "  For 
they  shall  gnaw  a  file,  and  flee  unto  the 
mountains  of  Hepsidam,  whar  the  lion 
roarath  and  the  wangdoodle  mourneth  for 


his  first-born — ah  !  "  (A  hang-on  and  gasp 
at  climaxes,  still  common  with  illiterate 
exhorters.)  The  texts  were  "  in  the  leds  of 
the  Bible,"  "  somewhar  'tween  the  lust 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Generations  and  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revolutions," 
though  he  would  not  tell  "  edzackly  "  where. 

Neither  "  sermon "  was  collected  that  I 
know  of — except  in  an  1860  anthology 
called  '  The  Harp  of  a  Thousand  Strings.' 
There  must  be  copies  in  some  U.S.  libraries, 
but  I  personally  know  of  none,  and  but  one 
in  private  hands — distant.  The  first,  how- 
ever, has  been  reprinted  in  vol  iii.  of  a  set 
entitled  '  The  Speaker's  Garland  and  Literary 
Bouquet,'  Philadelphia,  1905.  If  Lucis 
will  send  me  his  address,  I  will  try  to  help 
him  out  on  both.  FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

BOMBAY  GENTLEMEN  OF  1792  :  SAMPLER 
VERSES  (11  S.  xii.  94,  164). — ST.  SWITHIN'S 
reply  has  recalled  to  my  memory  a  song  I 
used  to  sing  when  a  girl  at  school  some  fifty 
years  ago.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

Ding-dong,  my  passing  bell  ; 

Farewell,  my  brother. 
1,'Jl  be  buried  in  the  old  churchyard 

Beside  of  my  dear  mother. 

My  coffin  shall  be  black  ; 

Six  angels  at  my  back  : 
Two  to  watch  and  two  to  pray, 

And  two  to  carry  my  soul  away. 

When  I  'm  dead  and  in  my  grave, 
And  all  my  bonos  are  rotten, 

This  little  stone  shall  tell  my  name 
When  I  am  quite  forgotten. 

Mary  Smithers  is  my  name, 

England  is  my  nation  ; 
Heaven  is  my  dwelling-place, 

And   Christ  is  my  salvation. 

The  tune  also  comes  back  to  memory,  and 
enables  ms  to  be  sure  of  the  order  of  the 
verses.  It  was  a  kind  of  rhythmical  chant, 
and  we  used  to  sing  it  slowly,  as  befitted 
the  nature  of  the  words.  From  the  third 
line  of  the  third  verse,  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
orginally  intended  to  be  put  on  a  grave 
stone.  I  should  think  ST.  SWITHIN'S  sampler 
verses  were  adapted  from  the  tombstone 
inscription,  as  the  latter  is  considerably 
the  longer.  The  song  is  not  particularly 
suitable  for  children,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
troubled  very  much  about  that.  M.  R. 

CAPTURE  OF  TRTNCOMALEE  (11  S.  xii. 
28,  76,  126). — I  quote  as  follows  from 
Percival's  *  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon/ 
published  in  1803.  The  author,  Capt. 
Percival  of  the  19th  Foot,  arrived  in  Ceylon 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Colombo  in  1796, 
accompanied  General  Hay  MacDowall  on  hi* 
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embassy  to  Kandy  in  1800,  and  left  tKe 
island  shortly  after  his  return  from  Kandy. 
He  must  have  personally  known  General 
MacDowall,  who  had  been  in  garrison  at 
Trincomalee  in  1782.  It  seems  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  he  should  make  a  mistake  as 
to  the  composition  of  that  garrison  when 
collecting  information  for  his  book  : — 

"  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Trincomalie,  the 
English  admiral  judged  it  necessary  to  sail  to 
the  roads  of  Madras  for  repairs.  While  these 
were  completing,  it  was  understood  that  the 
French  admiral  Suffrein  had  formed  a  design  to 
retake  it  ;  and  about  200  men  of  the  Forty- 
Second  Regiment were  despatched  to  re- 
inforce the  garrison.  ..." 

But  the  REV.  FRANK  PENNY  says  : — 

"  The  42nd  Kegiment  was  not  in  Madras  at 
this  period. .  .  .The  garrison  was. .  .  .strengthened 
by  the  arrival  from  Madras  of  200  men  of  H.M.'s 
78th  Regiment." 

A  possible  explanation  is  that  of  COL.  C.  J. 
DURAND,  that  "  the  73rd  Regiment  was  the 

2nd  Battalion  of  the  Black  Watch they 

were  in  the  Madras  Presidency  at  the  time." 
But  this  would  necessitate  the  substitution 
of  "  73rd  "  for  MR.  PENNY'S  "  78th."  So  far 
as  my  interpretation  of  the  '  Monthly  Return 
of  Troops  in  the  Garrisons  of  Trincomalie, 
&c.,'  is  concerned  it  would  not  matter,  for 
"  73 "  in  a  faded  and  blurred  eighteenth- 
century  document  might  pass  as  easily  for 
"98  "  as  might  "78." 

The  question  seems  to  require  further 
elucidation.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

THE  CUCKOO  IN  FOLK-LORE  (11  S.  xii. 
182). — '  A  Bit  o'  Love '  is  not  always  on 
hand,  and  I  have  applied  at  two  libraries, 
in  vain,  to  find  what  it  is  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 
West-Country  folk  which  is  out  of  keeping 
with  probability.  Would  that  M.  P.  had 
given  a  quotation !  I  have  about  me  a 
deluge  of  lore  anent  the  cuckoo,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  sift  or  to  summarize.  I 
may  say  that,  though  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  cuckoo  is  wholly  approved  of  by 
rustics,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  favourite,  being 
welcome  as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and 
honoured  as  a  bird  which  knows  when  you 
will  be  married,  and  how  long  you  have  to 
live.  Its  social  habits  it  is  impossible  for 
gentle  or  simple  to  applaud,  and  it  was 
Shakespeare  who  said  "  Cuckoo,  cuckoo," 
was  unpleasing  to  the  married  ear ;  and 
one  may  suspect  that  he  learnt  that,  and  not 
out  of  a  book,  in  Warwickshire.  It  is  too 
much  to  say  that  the  cuckoo  "  is  a  bird  of 
good  omen  to  country  people  wherever  it  is 
heard."  In  Perigord  they  tell  you  that  a 


man  will  be  idle  all  the  year  after  if  he  should 
hear  the  bird  call,  for  the  first  time,  before 
breakfast.  To  avoid  the  doom  he  must  at 
the  first  note  put  road-dust  on  his  head. 
That  man  in  all  likelihood  does  not  welcome 
Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  "  very  gladly. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

I  think  that  MR.  GALSWORTHY  was 
quite  justified  in  his  assumption  that  a  West- 
Country  farmer  would  be  familiar  with  the 
association  of  the  cuckoo  with  marital 
unfaithfulness.  He  might  even  have  sung  : — 

When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 

The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 

Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckoo  ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  :    O  word  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 

'  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,'  Act  V.  sc.  ii. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
term  "  a  regular  cuckoo  "  to  be  applied  to 
somebody  who  is  easily  gullible. 

Brand 's  *  Popular  Antiquities  '  ( Chatto  & 
Windus),  1890,  p.  417,  has:— 

"Of  the  word  'Cuckold.' — It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  it  has  come  about  that  this  word, 
which  is  generally  derived  from  cucuhis  (a  cuckoo), 
has  been  assigned  to  the  injured  husband,  for  it 
seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  adulterer,  the 
cuckoo  being  well  known  to  be  the  bird  that  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests. 

"  The  Romans  apparently  used  cuculus  in  its 
proper  sense  of  adulterer,  with  equal  propriety 
calling  the  cuckold  him«elf  curruca,  or  hedge- 
sparrow,  which  bird  is  well-known  to  adopt  the 
other's  spurious  offspring. 

"  The  cuckoo,  says  Johnson  in  his  '  Dictionary, T 
is  said  to  suck  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  lay  her 
own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place ;  from  which 
practice  it  was  usual  to  alarm  a  husband  at  the 
approach  of  an  adulterer  by  calling  '  cuckoo/ 
which  by  mistake  was  in  time  applied  to  the 
husband." 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

DEDICATION  OF  LADY  CHAPEL  (11  S.  xii. 
160,  205). — The  parish  church  of  Gateshead, 
built  c.  1100,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  in  1330  Alan,  the  priest  of 
Gateshead,  founded  a  chantry  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  north  porch  of  the  church.  The 
foundation  charters  are  still  preserved  in  the 
vestry.  M.  H.  DODDS. 

COL.  GEORGE  BODENS  (US.  xi.  267,  477  ; 
xii.  17). — The  name  of  Col.  George  BodenS 
appears  in  the  Army  List  till  1785,  but 
disappears  in  1786.  He  reached  the  rank 
of  colonel  on  19  Feb.,  1762.  Did  he  die  in 
the  vear  1785  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  :  THE  BUST  OF 
JOHN  ROGERS  (11  S.  xii.  180)  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Deritend,  Birmingham,  has  the 
following  inscription  on  the  pedestal  : — 

This  monument 

was  erected  Oct.  20th,  1883 

by  public  subscription 

in  grateful  memory  of 

John  Rogers,  M.A. 

born  in  Deritend  A.D.   1500 

Translator  and  in  part  Reviser  of 

Mathew's  Bible 

placed  by  authority  in  all  churches  1537. 

He  was  leader  also  of  the 

Noble  army  of  Martyrs 

in  Queen  Mary's  reign 

and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  London,  A.D.  1555. 
J.  W.  Smith)  w     -,  W.  C.  Badger,  M.A. 

S.  Smith        / VV  Minister 

There  is  an  illustration  of  the  bust  in  Mr. 
Robert  K.  Dent's  '  Making  of  Birmingham,' 
1894,  p.  11.  HOWARD  S.  PEARSON. 

"BATH"  MONTAGUE  (11  S.  xii.  139).— A 
brief  account  ot  this  actor  will  be  found  at 
D.  51  of  Oxberry's  '  Dramatic  Biography,' 
New  Series. 

During  the  latter  part  cf  his  life  he 
occupied  the  position  of  prompter  at  the 
Sheffield  Theatre,  and  died  in  that  town 
1  Feb.,  1869.  Probably  The  Era  of  that 
period  may  contain  further  particulars. 

He  had  a  son,  William  Montague,  who 
was  also  an  actor.  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

SCOTT  RECORDS  AT  THE  WAR  OFFICE 
(11  S.  xii.  173). — The  information  desired 
regarding  Thomas  Scott  and  his  family  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Genealogical  Memoirs  of 
the  Family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  of 
Abbotsford,'  published  by  the  Grampian 
Club  in  1877;  while  an  account  of  the 
McCullochs  of  Ardwall  appears  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Burke' s  '  Landed  Gentry.' 

J.  R.  A. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  DEATH  (US.  xii.  161). — 
2.  Is  directly  borrowed  from  Bacon  : — 

"  And  by  him,  that  st>oke  onely  as  a  Philo- 
sopher, and  Naturall  Man,  it  was  well  said  : 
Ponipa  Mortis  magis  terret,  quam  Mors  ipsa. 
Groanes  and  Convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  Face, 
and  Friends  weeping,  and  Blackes,  and  Obsequies, 
and  the  like,  shew  Death  Terrible." — See  Bacon's 
'  Essayes,'  ed.  1625,  '  Of  Death  '  ("  Golden 
Treasury  "  Series,  1871). 

JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN  (US.  xi.  357  ;  xii. 
13,  147). — A  passage  relating  to  the  death  of 
Thomas  Chatterton  in  Brook  Street,  Holborn, 
in  1770,  which  mentions  the  exhibition  of 
the  well-known  subject-painting  by  Wallis 


at  Manchester  in  1857,  is  quoted  in '  Old 
and  Xew  London,'  vol.  ii.  p.  547  (by  Walter 
Thornbury),  as  taken  from  ''Mr.  Hotten's 
'  Adversaria.'  "  Was  'Adversaria  '  a  separate 
publication,  or  a  heading  of  contributions 
by  Hotten  to  The  Literary  Gazette,  The 
Parthenon,  or  The  London  Review,  1862-6, 
which  are  noticed  in  the  article  upon  him 
in  the  'D.N.B.'  ?  W.  B.  H. 
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Roumanian  Bird  and  Beast  Stories.  By  M.  Gaster 
(Sidgwick  &  Jackson  for  the  Folk-  Lore  Society, 
No.  LXXV.,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  is  a  book  which  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
commending with  some  special  emphasis  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Gaster,  in  a  highly 
interesting  and  suggestive  Introduction,  sets  out 
the  theory  that  the  origin  of  these  tales  —  which 
appear  now  for  the  first  time  outside  their  native 
country  —  is  to  be  sought  in  the  spread  and  under- 
ground survival  of  Gnosticism  —  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  of  Manichaeanism.  The  system  of  beliefs 
from  which  they  spring  may  be  taken  to  have 
had  a  range  conterminous  with  Arianism  and  the 
rule  of  the  Goths,  though  its  relation  to  these 
cannot  be  said  to  be  made  out. 

The  theory  itself  requires  more  discussion,  and 
more  support  from  evidence,  than  the  author 
has  been  able  to  give  in  his  pages.  What  he 
does  give  is  not  always  very  clearly  stated  nor  well 
connected  up,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  he 
expresses  himself  so  obscurely  that  most  readers 
will  take  him  to  have  made  a  blunder,  and  we 
ourselves  confess  to  not  understanding  him.  He 
says  on  p.  41  :  "  Yet  the  mendicant  friars  were 
able  to  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
the  people,  and,  helped  by  other  political  powers, 
they  were  able  to  create  a  movement  which  led 
up  to  the  Crusades." 

Nevertheless,  the  main  idea  is  pregnant  with 
possibilities,  and  Dr.  Gaster  may  claim  to  have 
rendered  further  service  in  disposing  pretty 
conclusively  of  the  error  of  supposing  that  super- 
stitions and  rites  of  a  childish  character,  still  to 
be  found  among  the  folk,  are  survivals  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  the  more  childish  the  older.  He 
shows  well  and  clearly  how  the  welter  of  nations 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  ;  how  the  known 
changes  of  thought  and  religion  ;  how  the  struggle 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  divers 
heresies,  must  have  operated  to  obstruct  the 
transmission  from  one  generation  to  another  of 
those  myths  and  religious  traditions  belonging 
to  the  heathen  world  which  had  not  been  safely 
enshrined  in  literature.  It  has  become  a  common- 
place to  derive  the  quasi-worship  of  saints  among 
Catholics  direct  from  the  worship  of  many  gods 
in  heathendom,  and  writer  after  writer  has  com- 
placently assured  us  that  Mary  is  but  another 
name  for  Isis.  We  believe  that  here,  too,  fuller 
information  and  closer  study  along  the  lines 
Dr.  Gaster  indicates  will  produce  considerable 
modifications  of  cut  -  and  -  dried  views.  It  will, 
we  think,  be  seen  not  only  that  the  account  of  a 
folk-tale  as  a  survival  from  days  of  primitive 
barbarism  is  improbable  rather  than  not  ;  but 
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also  that  the  carrying  -  over  of  ideas  from  one 
religious  system  to  that  which  has  succeeded  it 
in  a  given  area  is  not  so  simple  or  so  common  a 
matter  as  has  often  been  supposed.  And  there- 
with may  come  a  wholesome  suspicion  of  the 
survival,  among  peoples  not  overburdened  with 
literature,  not  of  the  folk-tales — tels,  quels — of  their 
fathers,  but  of  the  power  to  invent  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  lively 
belief  in  the  supernatural  as  equally  real  with  the 
world  of  sense  would,  if  it  included  a  belief  in 
independent  and  warring  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  readily  produce  stories.  The  duality  of 
the  world — heretical  though  the  conception  be — 
mak°s,  at  any  rate,  for  incident.  That  the  tales 
should  take  up  animals  on  to  the  same  plane  as 
men  occupy  is  not  difficult  either  to  understand. 
In  fact,  we  think  that  Dr.  Gaster  expends  almost 
more  Wonder  and  curiosity  than  are  necessary 
upon  this  failure  to  differentiate  clearly  between 
animal  and  human,  taking  it  also  just  a  thought 
too  literally.  The  same  fundamental  attitude 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  our  own  country  in 
any  person  who  has  much  to  do  with  animals,  and 
has  "  a  way  with  them  " — particularly  if  he 
has  never  been  "  educated,"  or  has  forgotten 
thoroughly  enough  what  education  was  given 
him.  What  is  lacking,  for  the  making  of  stories, 
would  seem  to  be  the  cogent  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. 

Dr.  Gaster  tells  us  that  these  Rumanian 
tales  and  legends  are  "  believed  in  implicitly." 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  They  form  an 
integral  part — I  feel  almost  inclined  to  say  they 
form  an  exclusive  part — of  the  popular  religious 
belief  of  the  folk."  We  cannot  tell  what  is  meant 
by  "  an  exclusive  part,"  and  we  certainly  think 
that  the  Rumanian  folk  must  have  some  reli- 
gious beliefs  not  actually  contained  in  these  tales, 
for  the  tales  themselves  postulate  such.  But, 
despite  our  perplexity  as  to  that  point,  we  may 
gladly  recognize  the  clearness  and  liveliness  which 
"  good  faith  "  has  imparted  to  these,  often  very 
witty,  inventions. 

The  stories  themselves  are,  indeed,  delightful : 
worth  reading  and  re-reading  for  their  own  sake, 
apart  from  their  quasi-scientific  interest  as  folk- 
lore. Dr.  Gaster  points  out,  with  a  just  appre- 
ciation, their  moral  honesty  and  purity.  But 
these  reside,  as  it  were,  in  their  nature  ;  they  do 
not  inculcate  any  moral  for  the  most  part.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  this  book,  we  have  first 
what  Dr.  Gaster  calls  * '  creation  legends  ' ' — stories 
in  which  the  origin  of  some  beast,  bird,  or  insect 
is  imputed  to  the  action  of  God  or  of  the  Devil  ; 
then  legends  connected  with  characters  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  then  what  are  more  like  fairy-tales 
than  the  rest.  A  good  deal  of  this  material  stands 
alone  ;  but  where  comparison  may  be  made 
with  examples  in  other  collections  of  tales,  Dr. 
Gaster  gives  chapter  and  versa  for  these  in  the 
proper  place. 

As  to  their  immediate  derivation,  some  of  the 
stories  were  learnt  by  our  author  in  his  youth, 
and  the  greater  number  have  been  extracted  fro  m 
Rumanian  collections.  Besides  those  of  three 
Appendixes,  we  have  nofe\verthan  119  items;  and 
included  among  them  are  a  few  carols,  of  which 
one  in  particular — the  *  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul 
after  Death' — is  arresting,  both  for  its  poetry  and 
for  its  curious  and  significant  symbolism.  It  recalls 
Ygdrasil,  but  we  ourselves  are  rather  inclined  to 
«ee  in  it  original  native  wonder  at  the  mysterious 


aspect  of  some  great  tree  by  the  waterside — 
quickened,  be  it  remembered,  by  belief  in  the 
supernatural — than  any  derivation  from  the 
well-known  Northern  myth.  Half  a  dozen  titles 
may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  tales  themselves:  '  Why  is  the  Bee  busy 
and  the  Spider  sullen  ?  '  *  Why  does  the  Cuckoo 
lead  a  restless  life  ?  '  '  Why  has  a  Snake  no 
tail  ?  '  *  Where  did  the  Swan  come  from  ?  ' 
'  The  story  of  the  Fox  and  his  bagful  of  wits  an  1 
the  one-witted  Hedgehog.'  '  The  story  of  Man 
and  his  Years.' 

'  L'INTERMEDIAIRE.' 

AT  this  time,  when  Italy  is  making  gallant 
efforts  to  recover  the  Italian-speaking  population 
from  Austrian  dominance,  the  following  extract 
from  a  recent  number  of  our  Parisian  contemporary 
will  be  read  with  interest  : — 

"  L1  Italia  jarci  da  se  (Ixxi.  418  ;  Ixii.  17). — Uii 
^crivain  italien,  Ernesto  Masi,  dans  son  livre 
intituM  '  II  segreto  del  re  Carlo  Alberto  '  (Bologne, 
1891),  dit  que  le  Roi  prononca  ces  mots  dans  un 
Conseil  des  Ministres,  en  1845.  Mais  Piersilvestro 
Leopardi,  qui  fut,  en  1848,  envoye  extraordinaire 
et  ministre  pl&iipotentiaire  du  Roi  des  Deux- 
Siciles  pres  la  Cour  de  Sardaigne,  raconte  que 
dans  une  audience  qu'ileut  du  Roi,  le  12  juin,  celui- 
ci  lui  dit  :  '  "  On  m'a  attribu^  ces  mots  :  L*  Italia 
farcl  da  se.  Je  ne  les  ai  pas  prononces,  mais  je 
les  ai  accepted. "  On  ne  pouvait  rien  dire  de  plus 
apropos  '  ('  Narra  zioni  storiche,'  Turin,  1856). 

"  Ces  mots  sont  contenus,  avec  une  le"gere 
modification,  dans  la  phrase  suivante  de  la 
Proclamation,  adressee  par  Charles  Albert  aux 
'  Peuples  de  la  Lombardie  et  de  la  V6n6tie,'  en 
date  de  Turin,  23  mars,  1848  : 

"  '  Nous  seconderons  vos  justes  desirs,  coii- 
fiants  dans  1'aide  de  ce  Dieu  qui  est  yisiblement 
avec  nous,  de  ce  Dieu  qui  a  donn6  a  1' Italic 
Pie  IX.,  de  ce  Dieu  qui,  par  de  si  merveilleuses 
impulsions,  mit  1'Italie  en  mesure  d'agir  par  elle- 
rnerne  (pose  V Italia  in  grado  di  far  da  se).' 

"  Je  resume  ce  qui  precede  du  livre  '  Chi  1'ha 
detto  ?  '  de  Giuseppe  Fumagalli  (Milan,  1915). 
En  definitive,  on  ne  sait  pas  au  juste  qui  a  dit  le 
premier  L' Italia  farcl  da  se. 

"Comte  DE  RONZAGLIE." 


ta 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  valu* 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  c 
disposing  of  them. 

H.  S.  BRANDRETH  ("  Naturam  expellas  furca  ").— 
Horace,  Ep.  I.  x.  24. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR  ("Hope-Scott  and  Glad- 
stone "  ). — There  is  a  long  account  of  J.  R.  Hope- 
Scott  in  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  He  married 
Lockhart's  only  daughter. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS.— 
MR.  CHARLES  E.  STRATTON  of  Boston,  Mass.,  writes 
that  "  Bishop  Polk  of  Virginia,"  on  p.  87,  should 
be  Bishop  Polk  of  Louisiana. 
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NELSON    MEMORIAL     RINGS. 

SHORTLY  after  Lord  Nelson's  funeral  some 
memorial  rings  were  ordered,  chiefly  for 
relatives  and  friends.  They  were  made 
by  John  Salter  in  the  Strand,  a  silversmith 
who  had  long  served  the  Admiral.  They  are 
gold  enamel,  with  the  gilt  letters  "  N.  B."  : 
the  former  surmounted  by  a  Viscount's 
coronet,  the  latter  by  a  Ducal  coronet, 
representing  the  Sicilian  Dukedom  of 
Bronte.  Underneath,  in  gold  letters,  is 
""  Trafalgar."  Round  the  circlet  is  engraved 
"  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  "  (Let  him  bear 
the  palm  who  has  won  it).  The  inscription 
reads,  "  Lost  to  his  country  21st  October, 
1805,  aged  47." 

The  vicissitudes  of  some  of  these  me- 
morials have  been  remarkable,  notably 
the  one  given  to  "  Robert  Suckling,  Esq., 
of  Woodton  Hall,  Norfolk."  whose  son, 
Maurice  William  Suckling,  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman with  Nelson  in  the  Boreas  and  after- 
wards in  the  Agamemnon,  and  apparently 
gave  his  father's  ring  to  his  niece,  Lucy 


Henley  Armstrong,  wife  of  Capt.  Archibald 
Armstrong  of  the  71st  Regiment.  It  seems 
eventually  to  have  gone  to  Australia  in  the 
possession  of  their  daughter,  Margaret 
Armstrong,  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mathews  ; 
and  this  lady,  while  engaged  in  taking  part 
in  the  public  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Castlemaine 
to  Sandhurst,  lost  it,  and,  although  100Z. 
was  offered  as  a  reward,  no  trace  of  it  was 
discovered  for  seventeen  years.  Then,  by 
chance,  a  person  sitting  "in  a  Melbourne 
theatre  saw  the  ring,  and  recognized  it  by  the 
published  description.  The  wearer  stated 
that  he  had  purchased  it  from  a  pawnbroker, 
and  the  latter,  on  being  interviewed,  said 
that  a  man  named  Scott  had  left  it  with 
him  as  a  pledge,  and  Scott  was  a  school- 
master who  had  died  about  three  years 
before. 

The  ring  was  subsequently  restored  to 
Mrs.  Mathews's  grandson,  Mr.  G.  E.  P. 
Philpots,  and  the  publication  of  its  story 
in  the  newspapers  brought  a  letter  to  the 
press  from  a  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott — curiously 
enough,  also  a  schoolmaster  at  Green- 
borough — who  made  a  statement  that  makes 
the  strange  story  still  more  remarkable. 
Mr.  Scott  said  that  he  was  living  near  Sand- 
hurst some  seventeen  years  prior  to  the  loss  of 
the  ring,  and  as  he  was  the  lawful  possessor 
of  its  replica,  he  felt  that  a  public  explanation 
was  advisable.  His  ring  had  been  given 
to  his  father,  a  son  of  John  Scott,  R.N., 
Lord  Nelson's  secretary,  who  was  killed 
on  board  the  Victory  shortly  before  his 
beloved  chief.  Nelson  fell  in  the  pool  formed 
by  Scott's  blood,  Scott  having  been  cut 
almost  in  two  by  a  chain  shot. 

Lord  Nelson  had  two  secretaries — his 
chaplain,  usually  called  Dr.  Scott,  and  John 
Scott,  public  secretary.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  the  latter  in  Capt.  Mahan's  '  Life  of 
Nelson,'  pp.  7,  32,  and  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
dispatches.  In  the  latter,  in  the  published 
list  of  the  memorial  rings,  is  the  name  of 
"Mrs.  Scott,"  evidently  the  widow  of  the 
secretary,  and  it  is  presumably  her  ring 
which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott  of 

reenborough,  Australia. 

Another  ring,  given  to  young  Thomas 
Bolton,  the  Admiral's  nephew  (afterwards 
second  Earl  Nelson),  was,  shortly  after 
its  acquisition,  lost  in  a  garden,  and  was 
found  many  years  later  by  a  man  in 
digging. 

Possibly  others  can  give  interesting  his- 
tories of  these  memorials  of  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar.  F.  H.  S. 

Highwocd. 
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THE    GREAT    FIRE. 

THE  following  letter,  containing  many  details 
relative  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
which  I  find  in  an  issue  of  The  Salopian 
Journal  in  the  year  1818,  may  prove  of 
interest  to  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 

Mr.  Henry  Griffith,  the  recipient  of  the 
letter,  was  son  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Griffith, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  long  seated  at 
Benthall,  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  in 
Shropshire.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
resident  in  London,  and  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  to  King  Charles  II. 

DEARE  SIB 

Yesterday   I   received    yours   of    the    6th 
present.     It  being  left  for  mee.     I  hope  long 
before  this  time  you  received  one  from  mee, 
dated  about  the  same  time,  wherein  I  gave 
you  in  short  the  sad  relacion  of  our  late  mis- 
fortunes.    I  suppose  you  have  had  itt  att 
large  before  this  time  ;    had  not  my  beinge 
out  of  towne  prevented  mee  I  should  have 
given  itt  you  myselfe.     Therefore,   in  fine, 
be  pleased  to  take  notice  that  I  have  viewed 
this  sad  desolacion,  and  find  the  fire,  as  I 
then  told  you,  began  in  Pudding  Lane,  not- 
far   from  Billingsgate,    in   a   baker's   house, 
about  one  or  two  in  the  morninge,  on  Sunday, 
2d  instant,    and    the  winde    full  east    being 
very  strong.     And  by  such  time  it  had  con- 
sumed 15  or  16  houses   raged   soe   high  that 
there  was  no  hopes  of  quenching  itt,  insoe- 
much  that  the  only  remedy  was  conceav'd 
to  pull  downe  severall  houses  far  before  the 
fire,  thinking  thereby  to  stop  itt,  but  all  in 
vaine,  and  then  'twas  too  late,  for  in  raging 
soe  much  and  burning  soe  many  wayes  and 
wonderfully  against  the  winde,  that  before 
one  house  could  be  pull'd  down  10  would  be 
burnt,    for    that    that    very    fire    that    sett 
St.  Paul's  church  a  burning  flew  thence  into 
Salisbury  Court,   in  Fleet  Street,   over  the 
heads  of  those  that  were  at  worke  on  the 
houses  at  Fleetbridge.     This  caused  people 
to    give   itt    cleerly  over,    and    they  began 
to  secure  their  best  goods.     Sqme   went  to 
stealing,  others  to  looke  on,  but  all  stood  to 
the  mercy  of  an  enraged  fire,  which  did  in 
3  dayes  time   almost  destroy  the  metropolis 
of  this  our  Isle,  had  not  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  stayed  the  fury  thereof,  which  was 
done    by    his    Majesty's    and    the    Duke    of 
York's  singular  caje  and  paines,  handing  the 
water  in  bucketts  when  they  stood  up  to  the 
ancles  in  water,  and  playing  the  engines  for 
many  houres  together,  as  they  did  at  the 
Temple  and  Cripplegate,  which  people  seeing 


fell  to  work  with   effect,   having   soe  good 
fellow  labourers. 

5t  has  burnt  all  from  the  Towre  to  the 
Temple,  and  part  of  that  too  along  the 
Thames  side,  carrying  before  itt  the  Custome 
House,  Billingsgate,  London  Bridge,  Cole- 
harbour,  Queenehith,  Baynard's  Castle, 
Black  and  White  Fryers,  from  east  to  west. 
Northwards  itt  burnt  to  Cripple  and  Moore- 
gate,  and  something  further  to  Moor  Fields,, 
carrying  before  itt  Cannon  and  Lumbort 
Street,  Cornehill  Exchange,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  Lothbury,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
towards  Moor  Fields,  Guildhall.  Alderman- 
bury,  Basinghall,  and  Colman-street.  North- 
westward it  burnt  the  Poultry,  Cheapside, 
Bread  and  Friday  streets,  Fishstreet,  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  Paul's  Church-yard ,  Newgate 
Market,  Catteaton  street,  Wood  and  Milk 
streets,  Frost  Lane,  St.  Martens  to  and 
from  Aldersgate,  Pye  Corner  to  Smithfield, 
Holborn  to  the  bridge,  Ludgate-hill,  Old 
Bailey,  the  Fleet  and  Fleet  street*  to  the 
Church,  all  Shoce  and  part  of  Fetter  lanes.. 
Northeastward,  Threedneedle  street,  Augus- 
tine Fryers,  part  of  Bishopsgate  streefe, 
Gratia  street,  Eastcheape,  Fenchurch  street,, 
almost  to  Marke  Lane  End  a  good  way  past 
the  Church,  part  of  Line  street,  Minsing  Lane, 
Tower  stree.t,  and  most  of  Marke  Laner 
together  with  all  lanes,  alleys,  streets,  and 
parish  churches  within  this  compasse,  being 
in  all  burnt  89  :  besides  St.  Paul's  church. 
And  thus  have  I  given  you  an  account  of 
the  sad  devastacions,  which  to  relate,  much 
more  to  behold,  cannot  be  done  without 
great  pitty  and  sorrow  for  the  losse  thereof 
and  the  ruine  of  its  late  inhabitants.  And 
now  that  wee  cry  out  a  plott,  a  plott,  and 
'twas  treachery  has  done  this  unto  us,  when 
alasse  'twas  for  those  personal  and  national 
sinns  that  this  kingdome  is  guilty  of,  for  their 
unthankfullness  for  all  his  mercyes  in  pre- 
serving them  during  some  years  under  a 
tyrannical  government,  restoreing  their  king,, 
and  their  just  liberties,  giveing  them  victory 
over  their  enemies  at  home  and  abroad r 
whereby  every  man  sate  peaceably  under  his 
own  vine,  but  this  wrought  noe  good  re- 
f ormacion,  wherefore  He  stirred  up  an  enemy 
to  warr  with  us,  and  brought  the  plague 
upon  us,  both  which  I  may  say  have  swept 
away  in  a  short  time  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yett  did  He  deliver  us  from  both, 
but  was  noe  better  rewarded  ;  wherefore  He 
has  brought  this  evill  upon  us,  yett  cannot 
many  of  us  be  perswaded  itt  to  be  His 
severe  hand  upon  us.  When,  indeed,  if  all 
our  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  had  had 
free  liberty  and  other  assistance  to  have- 
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done  itt,  they  could  not  have  destroyed 
soe  vast  a  thing  in  soe  short  a  time  without 
the  Almightye's  licence.  Foolish  then  are  the 
vain  thoughts  for  men  to  think  that  God's 
mercies  are*  not  greater  than  our  enemies' 
mallice.  But  I  confess  several  Dutch  and 
French  have  dureing  this  time  been  appre- 
hended, and  still  are  in  custody,  for  being 
assisting  or  instrumentall  hereunto,  by 
laying  traines  of  powder  and  casting  balls 
and  other  fireworks,  and  some  have  confest 
great  things,  and  many  will  undoubtedly 
suffer  but  are  not  yett  tryed.  But  I  have 
done  with  this,  and  I  pray  that  God  have 
done  punishing,  and  then  our  losse  will  be 
gaine.  God  save  the  King,  and  then  the 
city  wholly  shortly  shall  be  famouslv  re- 
built. 

On  Sunday  sevennight,  I  dined  with 
cousin  John  Jones,  where  I  found  couzin 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Stringe,  who  are  both 
there,  but  have  lost  all ;  and  he  himself e 
has  extremly  suffredd  ;  he  was  saying  that 
if  you  had  not  disposed  of  your  interest  to 
a  house  in  Gratia  street  'twas  lost.  Some- 
things of  yours  that  were  at  Mr.  Strings  are 
saved,,  viz.  a  little  red  trunke  and  some 
Batten,  and  some  other  things  which  I  saw 
there.  But  for  your  trunke  at  our  name 
sakes  at  Lothbury,  it  was  then  lost,  being 
carried  into  the  fields,  whence  it  was  stole, 
but  was  in  hopes  making  great  enquiry 
after  itt  to  find  itt  out,  and  since  f  have  been 
once  to  see  after  itt  but  could  not  finde  him, 
and  this  day  I  have  sent  againe,  but  feare 
the  party  wrill  not  return  till  'twill  be  too  late 
to  send  you  word,  and  hoping  they  have 
writt  to  you  before  now.  Here  is  noe  news  at 
all,  nor  a  word  of  action,  but  on  Sunday 
came  notice  that  wee  were  in  sight  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  some  say  that  they  heard 
the  gunns  yesterday,  but  of  that  there 's 
noe  certainty,  therefore  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  next  opportunity,  which  will  not  pass 
if  any  thing  of  worth  happen.  The  winds 
are  high  and  'tis  fear'd  that  it  will  prevent 
an  engagement.  It  did  the  last  time  after 
our  fleet  came  up  with  the  Dutch.  The 
General  is  there,  but  shortly  to  goe  aboard 
againe.  I  have  sent  you  the  Gazett,  with 
which  I  conclude,  as  thinking  I  have  already 
been  too  tedious,  for  which  I  humbly  beg 
your  pardon,  and  shall  be  glad  to  heare  from 
you,  but  noe  oftener  than  opportunity  and 
your  occations  will  permitt. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  true  Friend,  humble  Servant 

and  poor  Kinsman, 
18'h  ***•  1666.  HEN.  GRJFFHH. 


Little  of  the  city  remaynes,  save  part  of 
Bread  and  Bishopgate  street  e,  all  Leadenhall 
street,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  lanes  about 
Algate  and  Cretchett  Fryers. 

[Endorsed]  These,  for  his  very  honor'd 
Friend,  Mr  Henry  Griffith,  att 
Benthall  Present. 
Leave  this  Letter  att  Mr  Seth 
Biggs'  house,  a  Draper  in 
Shrewsbury  Salop,  to  be  speedily 
conveyed. 

ERNEST  H.  H.  SHORTING. 
Broseley,  Shropshire. 


WORDS    IN    BISHOP    DOUGLAS'S 
'ENEADOS,'  1513. 

(See  ante,  pp.  156,  177,  215.) 

Incompetable,  incompetent.  —  "  Incompetabill 
clergy,  that  Cristyndome  offendis." — viii.  Pro- 
logue, p.  146. 

Incredible      (1412,      then      1539).-— "  Tydingis, 
oncredible  to    thame  nocht  kend  it  "   (ed.   1553,. 
tythingis  vncredibill). — iii.  137. 
Infire,  to  inspire  (c.  1661). — 

[HirJ  bait  memor  and  ressoun  oft  infirit 
Delyus,  the  prophet  devyne. 

vi.  9. 
Ingle,  sb.,  household  god  or  gods. — 

1.  "  To    Troiane    ingill    [he]    maid    reuerence tr 
(Lat.,  Pergameumque  Larem). — v.  268. 

2.  "  Sum  the  haly  ingill  wyth  thame  bair." — 
xi.  101. 

Inimical  (1678). — 

1.  "  Thys  ground   onfrendly  to   ws  and  inimi- 
cal!. "_x.  302. 

2.  "That  onfrendly  earth  inimicall." — x.  317. 
Injected,  ppl.  (1741). — "  Sone  as. . .  .a  lytyll  we 

Of  slymy  venoum  inzet  quietly  had  sche  "  (ed. 
1553,  Inzet  quently).-— vii.  106. 

Inopportune  (1533).—"  [The  owl  cries]  with 
scrikis  inoportone." — xii.  159. 

Interchangeable  (1573,  &c.). — "  Fortoun  inter- 
changabill  with  blenkis  quent  "  (Lat.,  Alterna 
Fortuna). — xi.  42. 

Into  for  in  (10  to  15  c.,  then  1508,  1552,  &c.). — 

1.  "  Christ  into  his  gospell  says,  I  wys,"  &c. — 
xi.  Prologue,  p.  3. 

2.  "  Into  the  mont  Appennynus  dwelt  he." — 
xi.  62. 

Jar,  on  the. — "  Ane  schot  wyndo  [I]  vnschet  a 
lytill  on  char." — vii.  Prologue,  p.  78. 
"  Joist,  sb.  (in  this  use,  1375,  then  1661).—"  Sum 
[bring]  gret  geistis  and  sillys  "   (Lat.,  Sudesque 
subvectunt). — xi.  46. 

Landward,  adj.  (1533),  rustic. — "  Nocht  yi 
maneir  of  landwart  folkis  bargane  "  (I  at.,  non 
jam  certamine  agresti). — vii.  118. 

Latter  clothes,  burial  garments. — "  Nor  dressit 
the  in  thy  lettir  clathis  meyt  "  (ed.  1553,  latter 
claithis).-— ix.  246. 

Leave  off,  to  desist  (1415,  1475,  then  1535,  Ac.). 

— "  Leyf  of  my  chyld,  and  of  sic  bat  ale  ces." — 
ix.  258. 
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1.  "Quhat  sail  I  do,  lat  sc  ;   quhar  sail  I  nowV' 

2  "  Quhat  restis  finally  now  at  all  ?  lat  se." — 
xii.  154.  .  . 

Ling,  a  line  (so  conding  for  condign,  ring  tor 
reign,  &c.). — "  Nisus  [whol  ran  swift  in  a  ling.  — 
v.  244. 

Linsey,  adj.  (1435,  then  1583,  1771,  &c.).— "  A 
linze  wattry  garmond  dyd  hym  vaill  "  (Lat.,  Bum 
&enuis  glauco  velabat  amictu  Carbasus). — vm.  151. 

Lilted,  dyed,  stained  (1483,  then  1820). — "The 
.erd  littit  wyth  blude." — vii.  119. 

Lock,  v.,  simply  to  close. — "  Nor  wyth  my 
handis  lowkyt  thyne  eyn  so  cleyr  "  (i.e.,  the  eyes 
•of  dead  Euryalus.  Lat.,  pressive  oculos). — ix. 
246. 

Loop-knot  (1795). — 
At  ane  hie  balk  lyt  vp  scho  hes 
With  a  lowp  knot  a  stark  cord  or  a  les  [leash]. 

xu.  loU* 

Lout,  v.,  to  stoop  for  the  purpose  of  watching. — 
'"  Now  this  tocum,  now  by  that  way  gan  lout." — 
-v.  250.  The  word  "  tocum  "  appears  corrupt. 

Main,  sb.  (13  to  15  c.,  then  1501,  1590).—"  He 

-j-axis  him and  smaitin  all  his  mane  "  (with  all 

his  force). — xii.  149. 

Make  sail  (1517,  then   1634,   &c.).— "  We 

rslakis   doun   the   schetis,  and   maid  saill      (Lat., 
Velorum  pandimus  alas). — iii.  151. 

Man,  v.  (1122  to  1494,  then  1592). — "The 
-cirkyllys  of  the  wallis  law  Thai  mannit  about." — 
x.  288. 

Man  and  boy,  man  and  sir,  one  and  all. — 

1.  "To  Latyne  peple  innymeis,  man  and  boy." 
— viii.  158. 

2.  "  Soupyt  in  wyne  and  sleip  baith  man  and 
..Byre." — jx.  224. 

Man-child  (15  c.,  then  1535). — "The  tua 
twynnis  [Romulus  and  Remus],  small  men 
-childring  zong." — viii.  196. 

Mantel-ioall. — "  Quhat  meyn  thai  be  this 
myddill  mantill  wall  ?  "  (Lat.,  Quibus  haec  medii 
fiducia  valli?)— ix.  220. 

Match,  v.  (14  c.  to  1485,  then  1587). — "  [None 
dared]  Hym  till  assail  nor  mach  apon  the  land." — 
jx.  335. 

Mean  season,  the  (1500,  1519,  then  1627). — 

1.  "  During  the  meyne  sessoune." — vii.  121. 

2.  "In     the     mene     sessoun     Hesperus     drew 
neyr." — viii.   169. 

Meyit,  adj.  See  Hoit.  Editor  says  "  close- 
fitting,"  from  A.-S.  maete. 

Mischief,  v.  intrans.  (1658).— "  A  grete  speyr 
quharwith  he  feyll  myschevit." — x.  339.  (Here 
I  take  feyll  to  mean  "  much.") 

Multure,  sb.  (1300,  1450,  1478,  then  1565,  &c.). 
— "  The  myllar  mythis  the  multur  wyth  a  met 
:  scant." — viii.  Prologue,  p.  143. 

Natural  heat  (1625).— 

1.  "  Naturell  hait  left  hir  membris." — iii.  138. 

2.  "  The    naturall    heyt    was    from    his    banis 
r£ft."— ix.  245. 

(Lat.  in  each  case,  Calor  ossa  reliquit.) 

Neatly,  carefully. — "  The  banis,  walit  by  and 
naitlie  chosit  "  (Lat.,  Ossaque  lecta  :  the  bones  of 
Misenus).— vi.  23. 

Nostrils  (of  a  quadruped). — 
IThai]  Cummyn  of  the  kynd  of  hevinly  horsis  wer 

At  thair  neis  thyrlis  the  fyir  fast  swermand  out 

vii.  100. 


Notheless  (c.  888  to  1400,  then  1606).—"  Nocli 
>he  les,  thy  swerd  leiffis  [many  dead]." — x.  318* 
Obstacle,  to  make  (1400,  1489,  then  1632). — 
Quhat  eyyr  to  do  by  hys  strenth  etlyt  he, 
Scho  maid  obstakill.  .     xii.   163. 

Occur,  v.  (in  this  use,  1527). — "  Thi  enemyis 
mycht  occur,  and  knaw  thi  face  "  (Lat.,  Ne. .  . . 
hostilis  facies  occurrat). — iii.  144. 

Of,  out  of. — "  And  of  hir  breist  thir  wprdis 
warpis  in  hy  "  (Lat.,  Heec  effundit  pectore  dicta). 
— vii.  101. 

On,  think  on,  remember  on  (c.  1000-1500,  then 
1590).— 

Now  euery  man  ramembir  on  his  spous, 
Think  on  thar  native  land  and  dwellyng  hous. 

x.  301. 

Opportune  (15  c.,  then   1568). — "  Turnus,  that 
fand  hys  tyme  sa  oportune." — xi.  45. 
Or  than,  or  else. — 

1.  Twichand    our   faith   mony    clausis    [Virgil] 

fand, 

Quhilk  bene  conforme,  or  than  collater  all. 
v.  Prologue,  p.  2. 

2.  "  Quhilk    justing    or    than    turnament    clep 
we." — viii.   196. 

3.  "  Twa    javilling    speris,    or    than    gyssarn 
stavis." — viii.  198. 

Orlop  (1467,  &c.).— 

1.  "  Throw  hechis,    ourloft,    air,   and    payntit 
targe  "    (Lat.,   Transtra   per   et   remos   et   pictas 
abiete   puppes  ;     ed.    1553,   Throw   hetchis,   ouer 
loft  ar,  &c.).— v.  263. 

2.  "  Upblesis     ourloft,     hechis,     wrangis,    and 
how  "  (deck,  hatches,  ribs,  and  hull). — ix.  215. 

Orped,  adj.  (9  c.,  12  c.  to  1480,  then  1587).— 
"  Quhou  orpit  and  prowdly  ruschis  he." — x.  279. 

Outgate  (1456,  1513,  1596,  &c.).— "  The  outgate 
of  the  wo[u^nd  sa  wyde." — xii.  124. 

Outscrape,  to  rescue. — 

And  from  distructioun  deliuer  and  outscraip 
Thir  sober  trumpis,  and  mene  grayth  of  Troianis. 

(Lat.,  Et  tenues  Teucrum  res  eripe  leto.) — 
v.  265. 

Overswim  (nothing  from  1374  to  1621). — "  Nor 
Stix  this  laik  for  till  ourswym,  quod  he." — vi.  33. 

Pale  as  a  wall. — "  Hir  visage  wox  als  paill  als 
ony  wall  "  (Lat.,  Pallor  occupat  ora). — iv.  206. 

Passenger  (in  this  use,  c.  1533). — "  The  hallowit 
schaw  Of  the  thrinfald  passingeir  Dyane  "  (Lat. 
Trivise  lucos). — vi.  9. 

Patent,  wide  open  (1563). — "  That  dirk  way 
Standis  evir  oppyne  and  patent  nycht  and  day." — 
vi.  17. 

Patent,  open,  visible  (15  c.,  then  1566). — 

1.  "  In    patent    bargane  "     (in    open    war). — 
ix.  213. 

2.  "  In  patent  battale  place." — ix.  214. 
Peaceable    (14    c.,    1450,    then    1535).—"  [Let 

them]  in  thar  handis  reik  furth  the  peccable  tre  " 
(Lat.,  Pacis  praetendere  ramos). — xi.  35. 

Peevish. — "  Thys  pewech  man  of  weir  "  (Lat., 
improbus,  also  used  in  a  large  sense). — xi.  68. 

Penetrative  (1477,  1528,  1578,  &c.).— "  Gyf  our 
lancis  be  Bettyr  of  tempyr  and  mair  penetra- 
tive."— x.  316. 

Pension,  tribute  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1529). — 
Wranges  to  redres  suld  war  be  vndertane, 
For  na  conquest,  reif,  skat,  nor  pensioun. 

xi.  Prologxie,  p.  2. 
Peony.     See  Rose  peony. 
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Perch,  sb.  (1290,  1440,  then  1578,  &c.).— 
"  [They]  Gret  perkis  bair  of  trene  saplyng  that 
squair  is  "  (i.e.,  poles  on  which  armour  was 
hung). — xi.  15. 

Phrenetical  (1548).—"  The  spreit  hes  felt  the 
flam.be  freneticall." — vii.  106. 

Pig  (what  is  this  ?). — "  Our  piggeis  and  our 
pinsalis  wauit  fast  "  (Lat.,  Inflatur  carbasus). — 
iii.  141. 

Pin,  a  merry,  jolly,  &c.  (1386,  1440,  1485,  then 
1530,  &c.).— "With  hart  hingand  on  the  joly 
pyn." — xi.  47. 

Pipe,  a  cask  (14  and  15  c.,  then  1559).—"  [He] 
behynd  a  wyne  boyte  or  a  pype  hym  hyd  " 
(Lat.,  Se  post  cratera  tegebat). — ix.  235. 

Pirate,  a  land -robber  (1526,  1726,  &c.). — "  The 
pirat  pressis  to  peyll  the  pedder  his  pak." — 
viii.  Prologue,  p.  144. 

Plain,  plainly  (1387,  1390,  1475,  then  1588,  Ac.). 
— "  Bayr  hym  this  message,  and  declayr  him 
plane  That,"  &c. — viii.  158. 

Pliable  (1483,  1494,  then  1578).—"  Ane  circulet 
of  plyabyll  gold  "  (Lat.,  Molli  circulus  auro). — 
x.  289. 

Pretty,  used  sarcastically  (1538). — "  He  mycht 
be  reput  a  pretty  God  and  mene." — x.  Prologue, 
p.  274. 

Prizer,  sb.  (1427,  1440,  1505,  then  1549).— 
"  Beis  not  afferit  to  cum  in  prysaris  sycht." — To 
his  book,  p.  230. 

Process,  matter  causing  delay. — "  Oys  furth 
thy  chance  :  quhat  nedis  proces  mar  "  (more). — 
xii.  164. 

Profitable  (1325  to  1450,  then  1528,  &c.).— 
"  For  na  thing  profitable." — xii.  158. 

Proplexity  for  perplexity. — "  Gret  perell  and 
proplexite  "  (so  also  ed.  1553). — xi.  33. 

Protectrix  (c.  1500,  then  1562,  &c.). — "  Be  my 
protectrix "  (Lat.,  Pugnae  princeps  ;  ed.  1553, 
protectour). — x.  298. 

Quoin,  adj.,  few. — "  Butnochtinquhoyn  wordis 
[Venus  answered]  "  (Lat.,  Non  Venus. .  .  .Pauca 
refert).— x.  279. 

Quook,  quaked. — "  The  land. .  .  .trumbillit  and 
quhoik "  (ed.  1553,  Trymblit  arid  quok). — 
iii.  160. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mormngton  Crescent,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  GERMAN  PILGRIMAGE  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 
AGO. —  The  following  interesting  paragraph 
appeared  in  The  Warwick  Advertiser  OL  the 
llth,inst.  It  was  reprinted  from  the  issue 
for  9  Sept.,  1865  :— 

"  The  EiitJmsiastic  Germans.— At  Wakefield,  a 
few  days  ago,  some  German  gentlemen  called  at  the 
vicar's,  and  asked  for  permission  to  view  the  house 
and  grounds.  It  was  accorded,  not  without  surprise 
at  a  request  so  unusual.  When  the  compatriots  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
and  had  departed,  it  transpired  that  they  had 
made  a  pilgrimage,  as  they  believed,  to  the  scene 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  story,vand  that  the  vicarage 
was  to  them  endeared  by  associations  of  Dr. 
Primrose,  Olivia,  Sophia,  and  Moses.  May  the 
enthusiastic  Germans  never  be  undeceived  and 
disenchanted  !" 

J.  T.  P. 


UGO  BASSI. — The  mention  by  MR.  J.  B.. 
WAINEWRIGHT,  under  the  heading  '  Clerks  in 
Holy  Orders  as  Combatants'  (ante,  p.  168), 
of  Ugo  Bassi,  who  incurred  excommunication' 
by  the  Pope  for  taking  up  arms  with  Gari~ 
baldi  against  the  supporters  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power,  and  suffered  death  at  Bologna 
by  the  order  of  the  Austrian  General  Gorz- 
howski  in  1849,  recalls  to  my  memory  a 
letter  of  Ugo  Bassi' s  recounting  his  sad  story, 
hitherto  unpublished,  except  in  a  translation- 
I  made  of  it  from  a  copy  of  the  original 
transmitted  to  me  by  my  friend  Sign  or 
Piceller  of  Perugia.  It  was  written  eight 
months  before  his  execution,  full  of  pathos 
and  gloomy  forebodings  of  his  approaching 
end,  addressed  by  him  to  a  lady  in  Perugia 
(Italy). 

Ugo  Bassi  was  born  at  Cereto  (Ferrara)4 
in  1801,  and  educated  by  the  Barnabite 
monks,  entering  subsequently  into  the- 
same  fraternity.  He  soon  afterwards  em- 
braced  the  doctrines  of  Mazzini,  and  became- 
an  ardent  conspirator  and  revolutionist,, 
and  a  follower  of  Garibaldi  when  he  under- 
took to  defend  the  short-lived  Roman- 
Republic  against  the  French  under  General 
Oudinot.  Garibaldi  escaped  capture,  but 
Ugo  Bassi  was  taken  prisoner  at  Venice 
and  shot  by  the  Austrians  on  18  Aug.,  1849r 
being  buried  at  Bologna  where  he  fell. 
He  was  an  accomplished  poet  and  musician,, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  could  recite  the  whole 
of  Dante's  '  Divina  Commedia '  from  memory. 

I  give   below  my  translation  of  his  letter 
to  the  Perugian  lady  : — 
GENTILE  DONNA  ELENA  U . . . . 

Christmas  Day  is  come  once  more  !  Abundant,, 
pure,  and  sweet  tears  have  been  shed  over  the 
manger  (presepio)  of  the  Child  Jesu,  and  perhaps- 
a  few  may  be  spared  to  seek  compassion  for  the 
poor  Padre  Ugo.  Oh  !  how  exquisite  the  thought 
that  if  in  this  world  exist  tears  fit  to  sanctify 
the  cheeks  of  angels,  they  are  truly  those  which- 
the  lovely  eyes  of  innocency  lavish  on  the  infant 
Jesus  in  Hi's  cradle.  Wherefore  I  beseech  your 
Donna  Elena,  gentlest  of  souls,  to  weep,  and  teach 
also  other  pure  ones,  to  weep,  who  are  by  your 
example  instructed  in  heavenly  sympathies. 
None  of  your  companions  can  live  near  you  with- 
out learning  from  you  how  to  overcome  the 
world. 

And  of  a  truth  I  have  sore  need  that  the  Lord 
will  remember  in  His  mercy  how  much  and  how 
long  I  have  borne  my  heavy  burden,  so  wearisome 
to  the  spirit  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  cry  outr 
"  The  flesh  indeed  is  weak." 

But  I  must  still  do  the  will  of  God  in  all  thingsr 
and  carry  my  cross,  not  only  to-day,  but  to- 
morrow and  eveiy  day.  Nor  must  I  now  lament 
overmuch,  and  blaspheme  because  of  my  tribula- 
tions, since  to  bless  is  best,  so  aa  rot  to  sadden 
more  those,  who  are  full  of  sorrow  for  me. 

Venice,  Palermo,  and  other  of  my  vain  hope* 
seem  to  have  perished  for  evermore.  What  fate 
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is  then  left  for  Padre  Ugo  ?  Seeing  the  bitter 
-anguish  of  soul  within  me,  looming  larger  as  it 
approaches  nearer  and  more  near,  the  heart 
.almost  refuses  to  keep  up  its  natural  courage. 

Alas !  remember,  always  remember  to  pray 
for  me  at  this  holy  Christmas  time,  which  has 
never  come  more  sorrowfully  to  me  in  all  my  past 
life. 

Tell  the  Reverend  Abate  Marchesi  that  Padre 
Ugo  recalls  him  to  memory  most  cordially,  and 
also  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  the  Signer 
Medico  who  was  the  bearer  of  his  last  two  poems 
{sonnetti).  UGO  BASSI. 

Naples,  Dec.  19th,  1848. 

The  above  letter  shows  by  its  date  that  it 
was  written  during  the  short  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  his  attempt  to  assist  Venice  in  its  death 
struggle  with  the  Austrian  army  of  occupa- 
tion. 

Had  all  patriots  acted  in  words  and  deeds 
the  same  noble  part  as  this  heroic  priest  and 
servant  of  God,  the  cynical  definition  of 
grand  old  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  a  patriot  was 
only  another  name  for  a  scoundrel,"  could 
never  have  been  written. 

WILLIAM    MERCER. 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  BEAR  GARDEN. — I 
would  suggest  that  a  great  deal  of  direct 
-evidence  on  the  identification  of  this 
site  would  be  provided  by  reference  to  the 
Brand  Papers. 

A  very  large  collection  of  documents 
and  records  relating  to  the  Maid  Lane 
property  of  this  local  family  was  found 
in  an  office  in  Basinghall  Street,  and  passed 
into  the  possession  of  your  esteemed  con- 
tributor MR.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

J.   WARD-MORTON. 

[The  Bear  Garden  and  Maid  Lane  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  *  The  Site  of  the 
•Globe'  now  being  carried  on  in  our  pages.] 

"  ANZAC,"  A  NEW  PLACE  -  NAME. — In 
The  Times  of  4  August  appeared  a  summary 
<of  the  principal  events  of  the  first  year  of 
the  present  great  European  conflict,  illus- 
trated by  several  maps.  That  of  the  Galli- 
poli  peninsula  contained  on  the  eastern  side, 
Jour  or  five  miles  south  of  Suvla  Bay,  a 
little  indentation  described  as  Anzac  Cove. 
Maps  and  Gazetteers  of  six  months  ago  will 
be  scanned  in  vain  for  Anzac  Cove,  as  the 
name  had  not  then  been  invented,  though 
it  now  appears  frequently  in  maps  in  the 
-daily  papers. 

"  Anzac  "  is  formed  of  the  initial  letters 
of  "  Australian  [and]  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps,"  and  the  name  marks  the  place 
where  the  Australian  expeditionary  force 
landed  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  It  has 
•also  been  extended  to  the  district  in  which 


they  are  now  fighting,  reference  being  made 
to  the  "  Anzac  "  zone  of  operations  by  some 
of  the  war  correspondents.  Australians  of 
a  century  hence  should  thrill  with  pride 
as  they  read  the  story  of  the  deeds  which 
added  Anzac  Cove  to  the  map  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. J.  R.  THORNE. 

HANDBOMBS. — While  at  Raab,  or  Komara, 
in  Hungary,  Dr.  Edward  Browne  saw,  in 
1669, 

"  a  werf  Kugel,  or  instrument  filled  with  wild 
fire,  and  combustible  matter,  to  be  thrown 
by  the  hand,  it  sticketh  fast  and  burneth." 

He  has  left  a  sketch,  preserved  with  others 
at  the  British  Museum,  according  to  which 
the  bomb  in  question  was  similar  to  the 
modern  type  of  the  baby's  rattle  pattern. 
It  was  not  globular,  as  the  German  name 
would  imply.  L.  L.  K. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ALPHABET.  (See  11  S.  xi. 
443.) — Long  have  we  looked  for  capital  A 
in  the  stars  of  Taurus,  and  for  the  letter  M 
in  running  water.  In  fact,  every  part  of 
Isaac  Taylor's  work  on  the  history  of  the 
alphabet  is  fascinating. 

Now  your  reviewer  of  '  The  Development 
of  Arabic  Numerals  in  Europe '  tells  us  the 
origin  of  the  alphabet  awaits  its  sacer  vates. 

This  implies  that  many  parts  of  the  above 
work  are  mistaken  or  defective.  Would  he 
be  so  good  as  to  indicate  them  in  some  way  ? 
If  we  have  enjoyed  but  moonlight  heretofore, 
many  a  student  will  turn  with  intense  interest 
to  the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun.  J.  K. 

South  Africa. 

"  EST,  EST,  EST."  (See  11  S.  ii.  345,  413.) 
— References  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
are  supplied  by  Giuseppe  Fumagalli  in  his 
'  Chi  1'ha  detto  ? '  fourth  edition,  Milan, 
1904,  pp.  528-9.  According  to  the  account 
there  given,  the  version  of  the  legend  quoted 
by  MR.  MAYHEW  is  the  most  widely  spread, 
the  hero  being  a  bishop,  Johann  Fugger. 
The  oldest  form,  in  which  no  persons  or 

? laces  are  specified,  is  in  Schrader.  '  Monum. 
taliae,'  p.  100.  De  Angelis,  '  Commentario 
storico-critico  della  citta  e  cattedrale  di 
Montefiascone '  (Montefiascone,  1841),  says 
that  the  bishop's  name  was  Deuc.  L.  Pieri 
Buti,  '  Storia  della  citta  di  Montefiascone  ' 
(ibid.,  1870),  p.  64,  describes  the  toper  as  a 
German  baron,  Defuk,  who  came  to  Italy 
with  Henry  V.  at  the  beginning  of  1111  and 
died  in  1113,  leaving  his  property  to  the 
city  for  charitable  uses  on  condition  that  a 
cask  of  the  muscadel  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  death  should  be  poured  every 
year  on  his  tomb.  The  version  to  which 
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T'umagalli  gives  the  preference  is  in  the 
Florence  Giornale  di  erudizione  (8vo  series), 
15  Jan.,  1886.  He  refers  in  addition  to 
Maineri,  '  Est  !  Est  !  Est  !  o  il  Vescovo 
beone  '  (Rome,  1888),  and  to  the  '  Archivio 
per  lo  studio  delle  tradiz.  popol.,'  vol.  viii., 
1889,  pp.  299-300.  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

THE  CAUL. — It  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
a,  letter  which  Mr.  Ed.  Lovett  has  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  a  London  newspaper  that 
the  danger  of  submarine  vessels  has  quickened 
the  belief  of  sailors  in  the  saving  efficacy 
of  the  caul.  The  writer  says  : — 

"  In  1799  as  much  as  30  guineas  was  given  for 
one.  In  1815  the  price  had  dropped  to  12  guineas, 
and  in  1848  it  had  fallen  to  6.  It  seems  to  have 
remained  at  this  for  some  years,  and  then  gradu- 
ally the  value  lell  away  so  much  that  within  the 
hist  ten  years  or  so  I  have  bought  thiee  or  four 
for  my  collection  at  a  few  shillings  each." 

On  the  26th  of  August  last  Mr.  Lovett 
saw  a  notice  of  a  caul  on  sale  in  a  shop  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  Docks. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

ST.    MICHAEL'S    MOUNT. 

*  BLACK'S  GUIDE  TO  CORNWALL,'   edited  by 
A.   R.  Hope  Moncrieff,  20th  ed.   (1907),  at 
p.  155  says  : — 

"To  an  anchorite  who  had  fixed  here  his 
solitary  dwelling,  the  Archangel  Michael  himself 
appeared,  hence  Milton's  allusion  to  '  the  great 
vision  of  the  guarded  mount.'  St.  Keyne,  in  the 
fifth  century,  journeyed  hither  from  Ireland." 

St.  Keyna,  Ceinway,  or  Kainwen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Ireland,  and  did  not  live 
in  the  fifth  century.  She  was  a  Welsh 
saint  of  whom  very  little  is  known.  Bishop 
Challoner,  following  the  account  in  the 

*  Nova   Legenda   Anglie  '  in   his    '  Britannia 
Sancta,'  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  writes  : — 

"  Her  nephew  St.  Cadocus,  son  of  her  sister 
Oladusa,  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mount  of 
St.  Michael,  met  her  there  to  his  great  joy." 

Now  St.  Cadocus,  whose  earliest  education 
is  said  to  have  been  Irish,  is  thought  to  have 
flourished  between  522  and  590.  Assuming 
this  to  be  correct,  we  have  St.  Michael's 
Mount  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  sixth 
century. 

What  is  the  date  given  for  the  apparition 
of  St.  Michael  there  ?  The  apparition  of 


St.  Michael  on  Monte  Gargano  is  variously 
dated  494  or  530-40  ;  that  at  Mont  St.  Michel, 
in  Normandy,  is  dated  708. 

M.  l£tienne  Dupont  in  '  Le  Mont  Saint- 
Michel  Inconnu '  (Paris,  1912)vat  pp.  269-70, 
writes  : — 

"  En  495,  y  apparut  1'archange  saint  Michel  ; 
sainte  Keyne,  princesse  comparable  a  un  ange,  y 
vint  en  pelerimige,  et  saint  Cadoc,  son  neveu,  y 
demeura  longtemps  en  prieres." 
He  cites,  however,  no  authority  for  this 
date. 

'  Black's  Guide  *  goes  on  : — 

"  Some  rude  defences  protected  its  steep  at  a 
very  early  date,  for  Edward  the  Confessor's 
charter  in  1047,  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  whom 
he  settled  here,  expressly  grants  its  castella  and 
other  buildings." 
Is  this  charter  genuine  ? 

To  continue  '  Black's  Guide  '  : — 

"  After  the  Conquest  the  Gilbertines  took  the 
place  of  the  Benedictines,  and  their  cell  was 
attached  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Michael  on  the  coast  of  Normandy." 
On  this  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the 
Gilbertine  Order  was  founded  about  1130, 
and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
at  all  that  either  St.  Michael's  Mount 
or  Mont  St.  Michel  was  ever  Gilbertine  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Benedictine  priory  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount  appears  to  have  become 
a  cell  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  M. 
Dupont  writes  at  p.  270  : — 

"  En  1144  parut  une  notification  aux  termes 
de  laquelle  il  elait  dit  que  le  prieur6  de  Saint- 
Michel  de  Cornouailles  avait  e"t£  bati  par  Bernard, 
abb6  du  Mont  Saint-Michel  (de  Normandie), 
1'annee  meme  oil  mouxut  le  roi  Henri.  Son  eglise 
fut  consacree  par  Robert,  eveque  d'Exeter, 
dans  la  neuvieme  ann^e  du  regne  d  fitienne." 

'  Black's  Guide  '  proceeds  tc  say  that 
"  as  an  alien  religious  house  the  Cornish  monastery 
was  confiscated  by  Edward  III.  in  his  war  with 
France,     and    afterwards    bestowed    upon    Sion 
Nunnery  in  Middlesex." 

This  would  not  appear  to  be  quite  correct. 
The  priory  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  would 
seem  to  have  survived  the  legislation  against 
alien  priories,  and  not  to  have  come  to  an 
end  till  1415,  when  it  was  suppressed,  and 
its  temporalities  handed  over  to  the  new 
Bridgettine  foundation  of  Syon  House, 
"  malgre  les  protestations  que  presenterent 
a  Henri  V.  les  membres  de  King's  College, 
de  Cambridge,"  as  M.  Dupont  writes. 

M.  Dupont,  however,  must  have  fallen  into 
some  error  here,  as  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441  ;  unless, 
indeed,  St.  Michael's  Mount  survived  as  a 
monastery  till  after  that  date.  What  are 
the  facts  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 
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RELICS  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. — 
McDowell's  '  History  of  Galloway '  relates 
the  following  anecdote  concerning  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  : — 

"  On  May  15,  1568,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
arrived  at  Hazlefield,  which  belonged  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Maxwell,  one  of  the  family 
of  Maxwell  of  Dundrennan.  Here  she  partook 
of  the  evening  repast,  and  remained  during  the 
night. ..  .Before  departing  for  the  creek  from 
which  she  embarked,  she  acknowledged  her  sense 
of  the  kindness  received  by  leaving  behind  a 
valuable  ring  and  a  rich  damask  table -cloth, 
both  of  which  bore  the  royal  arms.  These  relics, 
after  remaining  for  years  in  the  family,  were 
gifted— by  Lucia  Maxwell  (Mrs.  McKie),  1711-1803 
— to  a  house  of  distinction  in  the  county." 

Where  are  the  ring  and  tablecloth  now  ? 
E.  W.  J.  McC. 

SIB  JOHN  MAXWELL  OF  TEBBEGLES, 
afterwards  Lord  Herries,  who  died-  1582, 
had  three  sons :  William  Maxwell ;  Sir  Robert 
Maxwell  of  Spottes  and  Hazlefield ;  Edward 
Maxwell,  Commendator  of  Dundrennan. 

Robert  Maxwell  was  owner  of  Hazlefield 
in  1615.  Whose  son  was  he  ?  And  who  was 
Queen  Mary's  host  when  she  stayed  at 
Hazlefield  ? 

Who  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
Lord  Herries  ?  E.  W.  J.  McC. 

THOMAS  HABDY  AND  VICTOB  HUGO. — In 
Thomas  Hardy's  '  Poems  of  the  Past  and  the 
Present,'  are  two  stanzas  entitled  *  From 
Victor  Hugo.'  They  begin, 

Child,  were  I  king,  I'd  yield  my  royal  rule, 

My  chariot,  sceptre,  vassal-service  due. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  lines 
in  the  original  French. 
Barcelona.  J*  R-  WALMSLEY. 

BOOTHBY  MONUMENTS. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  what  has  become  of  the  Boothby 
monuments  formerly  in  St.  Antholin's  Church 
in  Budge  Row  ?  I  have  heard  that  they 
were  taken  to  Ilford,  but  this  seems  scarcely 
probable  with  monuments  connected  with 
the  City  of  London. 

W.  E.  BOOTHBY-HEATHCOTE. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  S.Wv 

GILES  KNIGHT. — A  pedigree  states  that 
Giles  Knight  was  born  9  May,  1614,  but 
gives  no  clue  to  locality.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  particulars  of  any  persons  of  this 
name  between  1550  and  1650.  I  have  a 
1653  administration  (P.C.C.)  ;  also  Giles  of 
Dover,  marriage  licence  in  1597.  LEO  C. 

"  EUGE,    PEBGE,    VALE,    TENE." To    what 

episode  does  this  injunction  refer  ? 

LEO  C. 


J.  R.  READ  BEDFOBD,  ARTIST. — In  the- 
pavilion  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  th& 
head -quarters  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club,  there  is  an  oil  painting  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cricket  match,  wherein  two  fielders 
are  endeavouring  to  run  the  batsman  out  by 
putting  the  ball  in  a  block-hole  between  the 
stumps  of  a  low  wicket,  while  he  strives  to- 
ground  his  bat  first  in  the  block-hole.  The 
picture  is  by  J.  R.  Read  Bedford,  and  the 
costumes  seem  to  indicate  that  it  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Is  anything  known  of  this  painter  ?  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  nor 
in  Redgrave's  '  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the 
English  School.'  I  am  very  anxious  to- 
obtain  some  particulars  about  him. 

PHILIP  NOBMAN. 
45,  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W. 

ADVEBTISEMENTS  ON  OFFICIAL  DOCU- 
MENTS.— A  resident  of  Tunbridge  Wells  has  a 
printed  receipt  for  taxes,  dated  1757,  with 
advertisements  of  books  at  foot  and  back. 
For  what  period,  and  to  what  extent,  did 
the  custom  obtain  ?  I  believe  some  colonies 
have  advertisements  on  the  back  of  their 
postage  stamps  J.  LANDFEAB  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

"  DBAGON'S  LAMP." — Japan  abounds  with 
sacred  places — Shintoist  and  Buddhist — 
formerly  reputed  for  the  appearances  of  the 
so-called  "  Dragon's  Lamp  "  (Ryuto).  This 
is  a  mysterious  light  that  comes  out  of  a 
pond,  lake,  or  sea,  and  alights  on  a  certain 
tree,  mostly  on  a  certain  night.  It  was  held 
that  the  light  was  dedicated  by  a  dragon 
dwelling  in  the  water  to  a  god  whose  shrine 
stood  near  the  trees.  For  example,  the 
famous  Ryuto  of  the  temple  of  Avalp- 
kites'vara  on  Nagusa  Hill,  province  of  Kii, 
made  its  annual  ascent  from  the  sea  to  a 
pine  tree  in  the  precincts  every  ninth  night 
of  the  seventh  moon.  At  the  midnight  of 
the  sixteenth  of  every  month,  a  Ryuto  came 
from  the  north-east  offing  to  the  so-called 
"  Dragon's  Lamp  Pine,"  near  the  shrine 
of  Mandjus'ri  at  Kiredo,  province  of  Tango ; 
whereas  on  the  same  tree  another  light, 
named  "  Celestial  Lamp  "  (Tento),  made  its 
descent  from  the  heavens  every  sixteenth 
night  of  the  first,  fifth,  and  ninth  months 
(see  Mr.  Oshiba's  and  my  articles  on 
'  Dragon's  Lamp  '  in  the  June  and  September 
numbers  of  the  Kyoto  Kenkyu,  Tokyo, 
1915). 

Is  there  any  instance  of  such  phenomena 
recorded  from  beyond  Japan  ? 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 
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SCOTT    AS    A    CORNET    OF    HUSSARS. — A 
Abbotsford  there  is  an  oil  painting  of  young 
Walter  Scott  as  a  cornet  in  the  18th  Hussars 
together  with  his  charger.     Has  this  picture 
been  engraved,  or  can  photographs  of  it  b 
obtained  ?     A    direct    reply     would    much 
oblige.  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

Racketts,  Hythe,  Southampton. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG. — I  am  seeking  a  passage 
from  Arthur  Young's  Journal.  It  refers 
to  Lord  Carrington's  family  prayers,  anc 
to  "a  Suffolk  parson"  called  Belgrave 
The  date  is  1801. 

I  cannot  find  it  in  Young's  books,  and  I 
seem  to  think  that  it  was  published  only 
few  years  ago,  perhaps  in  a  review  or 
magazine.  G.  R. 

ARCH  AT  HEAD  OF  CONSTITUTION  HILL. — 
Has  this  arch,  formerly  facing  Apsley 
House,  a  distinct  name  ? 

In  The  Penny  Magazine  of  1832,  p.  172, 
it  is  called  "George  the  Fourth's  Gate, 
Hyde  Park  Corner." 

James  Elmes  in  his  '  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements,' 1827,  p.  133  (see  also  first 
plate),  describes  it  as  "  Entrance  to  the 
King's  Palace,  Hyde  Park  Corner." 

In  Peter  Cunningham's  '  Hand-Book  of 
London,'  1850,  it  is  mentioned,  s.v.  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  as  "  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the 
top  of  Constitution-hill  ....  designed  by 
Deeimus  Burton  and  erected  1828." 

In  '  Tallis's  Illustrated  London,'  by 
Wiliam  Gaspey  (1851),  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  it  is 
erroneously  described  as  "  Nash's  triumphal 
arch,  surmounted  with  Wyatt's  equestrian 
statue  of  the  .Duke  of  Wellington." 

John  Timbs  in  his  '  Wellingtoniana,' 
1852,  p.  133,  and  in  his  'Curiosities  of 
London,'  new  edition,  1867,  p.  21,  calls  it 
"  The  Green  Park  Arch." 

Thackeray  in  *  Vanity  Fair,'  vol.  i. 
chap,  xxii.,  writes  : — 

' '  And  the  carriage  drove  on,  taking  the  road  down 
Piccadilly,  where  Apsley  House  and  St.  George's 
Hospital  wore  red  jackets  still ;  where  there 
were  oil-lamps ;  where  Achilles  was  not  yet  born  ; 
nor  the  Pimlico  arch  raised  ;  nor  the  hideous 
equestrian  monster  which  pervades  it  and  the 
neighbourhood." 

I  suppose  that  Thackeray  used  the  name 
"Pimlico"  as  a  sneer.  I  think  that  the 
arch  is  sometimes  called  "  Burton's "  or 
"  Decimus  Burton's"  Arch,  after  the  archi- 
tect. 

I  may  add  that  the  engraving  by  Thos.  H. 
Shepherd  in  Elmes 's  '  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements,' giving,  presumably,  the  north 
side  of  the  arch  (described  in  the  letterpress, 


p.  134),  has  statues,  sculptured  frieze,  &c. ; 
also  "  on  the  summit  of  the  acroterium 
which  surmounts  the  attic,  is  a  figure  in  a 
quadriga  or  ancient  four  horse  chariot." 
The  quadriga  appearing  in  the  engraving  is 
much  smaller  than  that  which  was  placed 
on  the  arch  recently. 

As  in  The  Penny  Magazine  of  1832,  p.  172, 
the  print  of  the  arch  (north  side)  does  not 
correspond  with  Shepherd's  engraving,  and 
especially  has  neither  statues,  sculptured 
frieze,  nor  quadriga,  I  suppose  that  Shep- 
herd produced  in  1827  a  tentative  design  of 
the  arch  to  be  erected  eventually  in  1828, 
and  that  the  statues,  &c.,  never  existed, 
except  on  paper. 

In  Gaspey 's  '  Tallis's  Illustrated  London,' 
vol.  ii.,  facing  p.  247,  is  an  engraving  of  the 
arch,  south  side,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  north  side  in  The  Penny  Magazinet 
excepting  that  on  the  top  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  is 
now  at  Aldershot. 

The  Penny  Magazine  and  Gaspey 's  '  Tallis  ' 
present  the  arch  as  it  is  now  (Wellington 
statue  and  recent  quadriga  excepted),  and 
very  different  from  the  arch  in  Elmes 's 
book. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  on  very  poor  autho- 
rity that  the  arch  bore  the  name  of  "  The 
Rutland  Arch."  I  have  found  no  confirma- 
tion of  this,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such 
a  name.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

GALE  FAMILY.  (See  11  S.  i.  209. )— Christo- 
pher Gale  married,  13  Nov.,  1798,  at  Whitby, 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  Lee  of  Guis- 
boro  (and  not  Eleanor  Pretty,  as  stated  in 
error  by  me  at  the  above  reference). 

Christopher's  grandfather  Matthew  Gale 
of  Goathland  (?),  North  Yorkshire,  is  said 

bo  have  married •  Webster,  a  Quakeress, 

3ut  my  efforts  to  trace  when  and  where 
:his  marriage  took  place  have  been  futile. 
[  should  feel  grateful  for  information. 

J.  C.  H. 
New  York. 

COUNT  STEWARTON,  OR  STUARTON,  was  a 
frenchman,  and  "  devoted  to  the  Bourbon 
amily."     He  published  a  book  called  *  The 
Revolutionary     Plutarch,'     an     attack     on 
Bonaparte.     Particulars  will  oblige. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

JOHN  DAVENPORT,  LEXICOGRAPHER. — Is 
anything  known  of  John  Davenport,  author 
of  an  English-Italian  dictionary,  circa  1828, 

o  married  Mary  Anne  Quick,  a  daughter 
of  the  famous  comedian  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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C.  BARNARD,  ASTROLOGER. — Can  any  I  him  as  her  father).  True,  Sir  Henry  may 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  some  data  as  to  have  descended  from  an  illegitimate  son  of 
this  man  ?  I  have  lately  seen  two  volumes  i  Sir  Robert,  but  proof  of  this  is  lacking.  I 
in  his  handwriting — one  of  "  Nativities,"  think  it  probable,  however,  that  were  your 
the  other  of  "  Decumbitures."  In  the  correspondent  to  consult  Berry's  '  Hampshire 
former  he  gives  horoscopes  of  such  famous  Genealogies  '  (p.  40)  she  might  there  discover 
men  as  Dryden,  Pepys,  Petty,  and  William  some  particulars  of  Sir  Henry'"  " — ««.+«« 
Penn.  The  dates  cf  visits  (in  the  "  Decum-  This  work,  unfortunately,  is  nc 
"bitures")  paid  to  patients  are  in  1678  to  me  at  the  moment, 
and  1679.  There  is  also  a  long  list  of  money  It  might,  perhaps,  assist  in  proving,  or 
paid  to  Barnard.  Pepys  does  not  mention  disproving,  the  validity  of  the  reputed 
him.  T.  A.  MALLOCH,  M.D.  |  claim,  supposing  it  to  have  been  based  on  a 

descent  from  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Robert, 
i  were  the  arms  borne  by  Sir  Henry,  which 
LSt-  I  will  doubtless  be  recorded  by  Berry,  corn- 


s   ancestry, 
not  accessible 


notice  published  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

of  the   'Calendar   of   Fine   Rolls   prese^ 

m  ^TT^oS*  ?2!?S* *??* ''£*¥'  -Francis— who,  according  to  Woodward, 
ward  III.,  1337-1347  contains  the  following  followi  Burke  [or  ^  versa]?  was  a 

interesting  statement  (ante,  p.   191):-  descendant    of    the    above-mentioned    Sir 

"  Another  detail  concerning  the  Isle  of  Wight    Robert,  though,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
given  us  in  a  commission  of   looJ,  directing    -^j-jjg    statement     cannot    be    relied    upon — 

staSorde/fo^VfenS  agaFnsVth^  aliens^  the  Pelonged-  These  arms  were  :  Quarterly, 
same  to  be  built  of  the  oaks  in  the  king's  forest  1  and  4,  Az.,  crusuly  of  crosslets,  a  cross 
on  the  island  which  lately  had  been  thrown  down  moline  voided  or  ;  2  and  3,  Gules,  a  chevron 
in  great  numbers  by  a  violent  storm."  arg.  charged  with  three  roses  of  the  first. 

Is   anything   known   of   the   whereabouts       jn    reply    to    your    correspondent's    in- 
and  history  of  "  the  port  of  Shamelforde  "  ?    quiries  (1)  for  the  name  of  Sir  Francis's  wife 
CHARLES  LLEWELYN  DAVIES.      I  and     (2)    whether    this    Sir    Francis    was 


14,  Barton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


JUpius, 


THE    KNOLLYS    FAMILY. 

(11  S.  xii.  141,  205.) 
REGRET  I  am  unable  to  assist  MRS.  F.  H. 


Treasurer  to  the  Household  of  Elizabeth  in 
1572,  I  am  in  a  position  to  inform  her  that 
his  wife's  Christian  name  was  Catherine, 
she  being,  as  stated,  daughter  of  William 
Carey,  Esquire  of  the  Body  to  Henry  VIII. 
(by  his  wife  Lady  Mary  Boleyn,  sister  to 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  daughters  of  Thomas 
Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond),  and 
sister  to  Henry  Carey,  created  Baron 


SUCKLING    to    the    pedigree    of    Sir    Henry  Hunsdon  ;    and  that  it  was  this  Sir  Francis 

Knollys     of     Grove     Place,     Nursling,     co.  who   filled   the   office   of   Treasurer   to   the 

Southampton,   beyond   saying   that  I   have  Household  of  Elizabeth  in  1572. 

been  unable  to  discover  a  particle  of  evidence  The   above    inquiries    lead   me    to    think 

in  support  of  the  claim  which,  it  is  said,  he  that,  possibly,  other  particulars  concerning 

put  forward  to  be  a  descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Sir   Francis    himself   may    not   be   without 


celebrated  general  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Francis  Knollys  appears  to  have  been  a 

who  died  15  Aug.,  1407,  aged  90;  and  that  I  great   favourite  at   Court   in  the  reigns  of 

am  convinced    that  Sir  Henry  would  have  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth. 

found  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  In  1538  Henry  secured  to  him,  in  fee,  the 

have  substantiated  any  such  claim,  for  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Rotherfield  Greys, 

evidence  is  entirely  the  other  way,  it  being  near    Henley-on-Thames    (which    had    been 

on  record   (1)  that    Sir  Robert's  wills  —  he  granted   to  "  his  parents   in  survivorship   in 

made  two,  one  in  French,  dated  21  Oct.,  1399,  1514  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  red  rose  at 

and  the  other  in  Latin,  dated  20  May,  1404  —  Midsummer),  and    made    him    one    of    the 

make    no    mention    of    any    children,    and  Gentlemen  Pensioners.     He  attended  Anne 

(2)  that  he  d.s.p.  m.  legit,  (and  even  a  doubt  of  Cleves  on  her  arrival  in  England  in  1539. 

is  cast   on  the  statement  of   some  writers  In  1542  he  represented  Horsham  in  Parlia- 

that    Emma,    or    Margaret,    who    married  ment.     Five  years  later  (28  Sept.,  1547)  he 
Anthony,  or   John,  Babington,  could  claim  |  received    the"  honour    of    knighthood.     On 
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Mary's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1553  he 
withdrew  to  Germany,  returning,  however, 
to  England  before  her  death  in  1558,  in  the 
December  of  which  year  it  is  recorded 
Elizabeth  made  him  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and,  subsequently,  Vice-Chamber- 
lain of  the  Royal  Household,  and  Captain  of 
the  Halberdiers.  He  was  also  employed 
on  several  important  negotiations  abroad. 
In  1559  we  find  him  again  in  Parliament, 
sitting  for  Arundel.  In  1562  he  was  re- 
turned for  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  from 
1572  till  his  death  he  was  M.P.  for  Oxford- 
shire, being  also,  for  the  like  period,  Treasurer 
of  the  Household  to  Elizabeth.  In  1563  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Portsmouth. 
When  about  73  years  of  age  (1587)  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  Scotland.  In  1593  he 
was  made  a  K.G.  He  was  a  strong  Puritan, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  Papal  bishops.  He  died  19  July, 
1596. 

Sir  Francis  married,  as  above  mentioned, 
Catherine  Carey  (who  died,  aged  39,  15  Jan., 
1568/9,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey),  by  whom  he  had  issue  six  or  seven 
sons  (authorities  differ),  and  four  daughters. 
Tne  two  best  remembered  were  the  second 
son,  Sir  William  Knollys,  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  Lettice.  Sir  William  Knollys  was 
made  by  Elizabeth  Comptroller  of  the  Royal 
Household  and  P.C.,  30  Aug.,  1596,  and  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  James  I.  By 
letters  patent,  13  May,  1603,  James  created 
him  Baron  Knollys  of  Greys  in  co.  Oxford. 
On  10  Oct.,  1614,  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  within  a  short 
time  after  (namely,  on  24  April,  1615)  was 
created  K.G.  On  7  November  in  the 
following  year  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  viscount  under  the  designation  of 
Viscount  Wallingford.  On  18  Aug.,  1626, 
he  was  created  by  Charles  I.  Earl  of  Banbury, 
the  patent  containing  a  clause  "  that  he  shall 
have  precedency  as  if  he  had  been  created 
the  first  Earl  after  his  Majesty's  accesse  to 
the  crowne."  The  Lords  resisted  this  grant 
of  precedency  as  an  infringement  of  their 
privileges,  but  when  a  committee  met  to 
consider  the  question  Charles  sent  a  gracious 
message  desiring  "  this  may  pass  tor  once  in 
this  particular,  considering  how  old  a  man 
this  Lord  is,  and  childless."  Accordingly, 
9  April,  1628,  the  Lords  resolved  to  allow 
the  Earl  "  the  place  of  precedency  "  for  his 
life  only.  He  married  secondly — he  had  no 
issue  by  his  first  wife — Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  His 
death  on  25  May,  1632,  s.p.  (v.  his  funeral  j 


certificate  in  the  College  of  Arms,  which 
describes  him  as  so  dying),  was  followed  by 
a  very  remarkable  litigation  regarding  the 
succession  to  his  honours. 

Sir  Francis's  eldest  daughter,  Lettice,  by 
her  first  husband,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  mother  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  ill-fated  favourite  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  above  notes  are  compiled  from  Banks, 
'  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage,'  1809 
edition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  383  ;  Burke,  '  Extinct 
and  Dormant  Baronetcies,'  1840  edition, 
p.  292  ;  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  275, 
281,  286  ;  and  Maunder' s  '  Biographical 
Treasury,'  1856  edition,  pp.  407,  488. 

FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 

8,  Lansdowne  Road,  East  Croydon. 


REV.  DR.  ROGER  MANDER  (US.  xii.  183).  — 
"  Roger  Mander,  Bac.  of  Div.  of  Ball.  Coll.," 
was  elected  Master  of  the  College  on  Sunday, 
23  Oct.,  1687  ('A.  Wood's  Life  and  Times, 
collected  from  his  Diaries  and  other  Papers 
by  Andrew  Clark,'  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 

?.  241),  and  was  Master  until  his  death  in 
704.  He  began  the  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  College  buildings,  and  was  a  notable 
benefactor,  bequeathing,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  of  books,  the  sum  of  3101. 
('Balliol  College,'  by  H.  W.  Carless  Davis, 
pp.  164,  166).  He  was  Vice-Chancellor  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George's 
visit  to  the  University  in  1702  (  Hearne'  s 
'  Collections,'  vol.  vii.  p.  276).  As  is  natural 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  his  position,  there  are 
plenty  of  references  to  him  in  University 
memoirs.  In  1675  he  was  one  of  the  "  Re- 
peaters "  (preachers  on  Low  Sunday).  See 
f  A.  Wood's  Life  and  Times,'  ii.  304.  On 
19  July,  1691,  Wood  was  told  that  his  book 
had  been  characterized  by  the  Master  of 
Balliol  in  language  which  would  have  been 
more  fitting  for  the  lips  of  Squire  Western 
half  a  century  later.  Hearne  mentions 
Dr.  Mander  (or  "Maunder"  or  "Maunders") 
on  several  occasions,  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  Bodleian  Catalogue.  Hearne  also 
mentions  in  several  places  Henry  Maunder 
(or  Mander)  of  St.  John's  College,  "  a  blind 
man,  &  a  great  Whig."  On  25  April,  1714, 
he  notes  that  he  has  been  made  Prebendary 
of  Lichfield.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

All  that  there  is  to  be  known  about  Dr. 
Roger  Mander  is  to  be  found  in  Wood's 
'  Colleges  and  Halls,'  pp.  85,  103  ;  and  in 
Mr.  Hi  W.  C.  Davis's  '  History  of  Balliol,' 
p.  164-7.  There  is  not  much.  Ho  died 

fore  Hearne  began  to  diarize,  and  Antony 


p 
be 
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Wood  only  records  his  election  at  Balliol  in 
1687  and  some  disparaging  remarks  about 
Wood's  book.     He  died  21  Dec.,  1704.     He 
had    matriculated    from    Balliol    30    March, 
1666,  aged   17,  so  must  have  been  born  in 
1648  or  1649.     He  was  born  at  Bricknoller, 
Somerset,  and  his  father  was  Roger,  pleb. 
JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Mander  was  Master  of  Balliol  College* 
Oxford,  in  1687,  and  died  in  1704.  He  made 
at  least  two  bequests  to  the  College  :  in  1692 
he  gave  the  advowson  of  Bere  Regis,  and  at 
his  death  in  1704  bequeathed,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  books,  the  sum  of 
370Z.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

MEDIJEVAL  FUR-NAMES  (11  S.  xii.  183). — 
I  would  suggest  that  "  cole "  may  mean 
fur  which  is  dyed,  and  made  to  appear 
something  that  it  is  not.  (See  '  N.E.D.')  In 
these  days  rabbit  often  assumes  the  charm  of 
seal ;  and  in  earlier  times  furs  were  frequently 
coloured  with  a  complete  disregard  of  animal 
hues.  "  Minevere  "  was  probably  "  menu- 
vair,"  i.e.,  alternate  patches  of  the  grey  back 
of  the  squirrel  of  the  North  and  of  its 
white  belly.  "  Calaber  "  is  still  a  trade  term 
for  some  kind  of  squirrel-fur.  As  'The 
Drapers'  Dictionary'  points  out,  and  as  I 
have  verified,  Bailey  gives  "  Calaber,  the 
fur  of  a  little  creature  in  Germany  of  the 
same  name."  ST.  S  WITHIN: 

"  THE  EIGHT  VALYAUNTES  "  (11  S.  xii. 
139). — This  is  a  hard  question,  or  J.  T.  F. 
would  not  need  to  ask  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
hanging  represented  a  selection  of  King 
David's  valiant  men,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  find  more  than  half-a-dozen  who  stand 
out  before  the  rest,  in  the  lists  given  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  Without  a 
sight  of  the  tapestry  to  which  the  inventory 
refers,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  good  guess. 
May  I  be  excused  for  hinting  at  any  ! 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PAYNE  &  Foss  (11  S.  xii.  139,  190).— Since 
my  query  I  have  found  the  following  in- 
formation. Thomas  Payne'  senior,  who 
died  on  2  Feb.,  1799,  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
famous  bookshop  at  the  Mew's  Gate,  Charing 
Cross.  His  son,  Thomas  Payne  junior 
(1752-1831),  succeeded  to  the  business,  which 
in  1806  was  removed  to  Pall  Mall.  The 
firm  existed  until  1850.  Henry  Foss,  who 
became  a  partner  in  1813,  was  the  second 
son  of  Edward  Smith  Foss,  F.S.A.,  solicitor, 
who  died  on  13  May,  1830. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


CAT  QUERIES  (11  S.  xii.  183).— All  my 
life  a  lover  of  cats,  I  think  I  can  answer  some 
of  MR.  ACKERMANN'S  queries. 

1.  That  a  cat  loves  the  house  more  than 
the  master  is  usually  the  case,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  universally  true.    One  cat  here 
has  followed  us  on  several  moves,  and  imme- 
diately settled  down  with  extreme  content  in 
its    new   quarters.      The     other  received  us 
with  perfect   courtesy,   refusing,    as    it  had 
done    several    times    before,    to    leave    the 
building. 

2.  Putting  butter  on  a  cat's  paws  succeeds 
in  a  great  many  cases — I  find  in  most.    Old 
countrywomen  say  it  always  does.       I  cart 
give  one  or  two  instances  where  it  was  in- 
effective.    No  sooner  was  the  butter  off  than 
the  cat  followed  the  butter. 

3.  The    eating  of    flies    is    a    habit  to    be 
discouraged.       Cats   addicted    to  the    habit 
become  thin    and    ill.       It   is    the   morphia 
habit  of   the    feline   world.     A  great  many 
cats  will  not  touch  milk,  and  demand  water. 

4.  I  have  never  seen  a  tortoiseshell  torn,  or 
even  heard  of  one.     Perhaps  the  gayer  colours 
appeal  to  the  gentler  sex. 

5.  Deafness     may     be     more     prevalent 
among    white    cats    than    others.      I    have 
heard     this     stated     often.     My    experience 
— a  large  pne — is  that  they  can  hear,  when 
they   w^ant    to     hear,    quite    as    quickly    as 
anybody  else.      But   a  cat   never  obeys   or 
answers  unless  it  is  "so  dispoged."     A  so- 
called  cat -owner  is  only  an  owner  by  courtesy. 
He  or  she  belongs  to  the  cat ;    and  cats  are 
loving,  faithful,  and  considerate  masters  and 
mistresses. 

I  should  like  to  discover  how  it  is,  as 
in  our  case,  that  dogs  and  cats  of  the 
same  household  are  devoted  friends,  and 
yet  so  violently  antagonistic  to  other  dogs 
and  cats,  respectively,  who  boast,  as  they 
clearly  think,  a  less  aristocratic  address. 
Cats  and  dogs  are  just  as  individual  as  we 
are.  PERCY  ADDLESHAW. 

Hassocks. 

Cats  have  many  points  of  difference  from 
other  domestic  animals :  the  queries  of 
MR.  ACKERMANN  are  illustrative  instances. 

1 .  Cats  are  usually  attached  to  a  house,  and 
not  to  the   owner,  much  as  wild  felines — 
lions,    tigers,     &c. — are    attached    to    their 
lairs.     It  is  the  survival  of  a  homing  instinct, 
and,  though  many  instances  may  be  adduced 
of   attachment  to  the  person,  yet  these  are 
not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  general  state- 
ment. 

2.  Buttering  cats'  feet  to  keep  them  from 
wandering  appears  to  have  no  greater  force 
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than  cupboard  love}  for  I  have  known  one — 
a  notorious  rambler — to  "  hang  around  " 
for  many  days  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  spoon- 
ful of  olive  oil,  of  which  it  was  inordinately 
fond. 

3.  Eatin?  flies  has  no  effect  on  cats.     The 
cats  appear  thinner  in  the  fly  season  because 
in  summer  they  cast  a  great  portion  of  their 
coats ;  and,  conversely,  the  drinking  of  milk 
tands  to  fatten  them,  as  well  as  the  abundance 
of  mice  and  birds  in  hot  weather,  so  that  the 
thinner  coat  and  fatter  body,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  appear  self-evident. 

4.  Tortoiseshell    cats   of    either    sex    are 
exceedingly    scarce.     Males    of    this    colour 
are    almost    unknown,     and     females    are 
very  scarce.     Sandy-coloured  cats  are  nearly 
all  males,   and   it   would   appear   as   if  the 
"  sandy "   Tom  is  the  male  of  the  species 
of    which   the   female   is   the    tortoiseshell. 
The  sexes    of    all  cat-like  animals  follow  a 
similar  rule. 

5.  White  cats  are  usually  deaf,  but  the 
natural  compensation  applies,  and  they  do 
not    appear    less    intelligent,   because    the 
S3nses  of  sight  and  smell  are  correspondingly 
increased.      I  am  at  present  in  touch  with  a 
white  female   cat  with   lovely  orange   eyes, 
but  as  deaf  as  a  post.       She  is  nursing  two 
of  her  kitten? — snow-white,  with  the  purest 
turquoise-blue  eyes  imaginable. 

Nos.  4  and  5  appear  to  be  rules  of  nature 
which  are  beyond  our  explanation,  with  an 
occasional  exception  to  prove  them.  The 
same  difficulty  arises  in  the  human  species  : 
Paganini,  Paderewski,  Mozart,  Lind,  Melba, 
Shakespeare,  have  not  many  counterparts 
in  each  generation.  A  real  tortoiseshell 
"  Tom  "  is  worth  a  large  sum. 

CHAS.  A.  ABKLE. 

1.  Cats  will  form  strong  attachments  to 
persons  who  take  pains  to  gain  their  affec- 
tions.    I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  inducing 
my  cats  to  settle  when  I  changed  my  lodgings. 
It  is  only  natural,  however,  if  a  cat  prefers 
its  old  hunting-grounds  to  the  society  of   a 
person  who  does  not  care  for  it. 

2.  I    have    always    buttered    a    kitten's 
paws  when  it  was  first  brought  home.  Whilst 
it  is  licking  them,   it  considers  whether  it 
had  not  better  try  how  it  likes  its  new  home, 
especially  if  a  saucer  of  milk  is  put  beside  it, 
and  a  little  petting  added. 

3.  I  doubt  whether  eating  flies  has  much 
to  do  with  the  thinness  of  cats  in  summer. 
When  I  lived  in  Jamaica,  I  noticed  that  the 
fine  Tom,  which  I  had  for  ten  years,  used  to 
wander  into  the  bush  in  fine  weather,  and 
return  to  the  house,  thin,  before  heavy  rains 


began,  when  rats  also  sought  shelter  there ^ 
I  thought  his  thinness  was  the  result  of 
increased  bodily  exercise  in  hunting. 

4.  I   have   never  seen  a  tortoiseshell  Tom 
cat,  but  I  have  read  that,  though  rare,  they 
sometimes  occur. 

5.  Certainly  all  white  cats  are  not  deaf. 
I  have  been  told  that  all  white  cats  with 
pink  eyes  are  so.     I  cannot,  of  course,  say 
if  this  is  true.     I  have  only  experimented 
on  one,  and  it  was  totally  deaf. 

F.   NEWMAN. 

As  a  lover  and  keeper  of  cats  for  more- 
than  sixty  years  I  can  say  that  cats  are  more- 
attached  "  to  their  owner  than  their  home  ~. 
but  it  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
are  treated.  A  deserted  cat  lingers  about 
its  home  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  its- 
friends.  A  forsaken  cat  is  a  pitiable  creaturer 
and  will  accept  kindness  from  strangers, 
but  will  readily  return  to  its  first  love — 
when  it  can.  A  cat  which  I  lost  through 
her  being  chivied  away  by  boys  came  home- 
after  five  weeks,  when  she  sang  for  joy  and 
shed  tears  with  sobs  of  satisfaction  as  she 
clung  to  me.  Persons  who  smear  a  cat'& 
paws  with  butter  do  so  to  keep  the  cat  in  a 
new  home,  because  when  a  cat  washes  herself 
it  is  a  sign  of  content. 

"  They  say  "  that  if  cats  eat  flies  it  makes 
them  thin,  but  I  never  knew  a  cat  catch  and 
eat  flies  except  in  fun. 

Tom  cats  are  not  so  home-like  as  she  cats, 
Tortoiseshell,  white,  and  May -kittened 
cats  are  "  no  good  "  ;  but  tortoiseshells  are 
not  all  females,  and  I  knew  only  one  quite 
white  cat  with  albino  eyes,  and  it  was 
"  stupid-deaf."  The  why  and  wherefore 
required  by  MB.  ACKEBMANN  I  must  "  leave 
it  a-be."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS  (11  S.  xii.  101, 
149, 167,  209). — In  the  Talmud  an  infusion  of 
onions  in  wine  is  mentioned  as  a  means  of 
healing  an  issue  of  blood.  It  was  necessary 
at  the  same  time  for  some  one  to  say  to  the 
patient,"  Be  healed  of  thine  issue  of  blood.' r 
This  remedy,  and  the  formula,  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  were 
devoted  to  onions,  which  they  ate  more  than 
2,000  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  They 
were  given  to  swear  by  the  onions  and  garlic 
in  their  gardens.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
during  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  nine 
tons  of  gold  were  spent  in  buying  onions  for 
the  workmen.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
Egypt  the  onion  is  sweet  and  soft ;  whereas 
in  other  countries  it  grows  hard,  and 
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nauseous,  and  strong  ('  Herbal  Simples,' 
Fernie). 

In  making  curative  simples  the  onion 
(and  garlic)  should  not  be  boiled,  else  the 
volatile  essential  oil,  on  which  its  virtues 
chiefly  depend,  will  escape  during  the 
process.  "  They  be  naught,"  says  Gerard, 
•""  for  them  that  be  cholericke  ;  but  good  for 
such  as  are  replete  with  raw  and  phlegmatick 
humors."  Frank  Buckland  said  : — 

"  I  am  sure  the  essential  oil  of  onions  has 
rsoporific  power.  In  my  own  case  it  never  fails. 
If  I  am  much  pressed  with  work,  and  feel  that  I 
,am  not  disposed  to  sleep,  I  eat  two  or  three 
small  onions,  and  the  effect  is  magical." 

The  onion  has  a  very  sensitive  organism,  and 
absorbs  all  morbid  matter  that  comes  in  its 
way.  Therefore  the  danger  must  be  remem- 
bered of  eating  an  onion  which  shows  signs 
of  decay.  The  juice  of  a  sliced  raw  onion 
is  alkaline,  and  will  quickly  relieve  the  acid 
venom  of  a  sting  from  a  wasp  or  bee  if 
applied  immediately  to  the  part.  If  a  few 
raw  parsley  sprigs  be  eaten  immediately  after- 
wards, the  strong  smell  which  onions  com- 
municate to  the  breath  may  be  removed. 
Dean  Swift  said  : — 

This  is  every  cook's  opinion, 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion ; 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoiled, 
Your  onions  must  be  fully  boiled. 
At  the  present  day  Egyptians  take  onions 
roasted,  and  each  cut  into  four  pieces,  with 
small  bits  of  baked  meat  and  slices  of  acid 
apple,  which  the  Turks  call  kebobs.     With 
this   sweet    and   savoury   dish    they    are    so 
delighted    that    they    trust    to    enjoy    it    in 
paradise.     The    Israelites    were   willing     to 
return  to  slavery  and  brickmaking  for  their 
love     of    the     onion.     The     antelopes     and 
giraffes  in  our  Zoological  Gardens  dote  on 
onions,  with  which  they  are  liberally  supplied. 

TOM  JONES. 

I  am  glad  MB.  THOMAS  RATCLIFFE 
has  told  that  story  about  the  post-mortem 
and  the  onion,  for  I  have  been  racking 
my  brain  to  recollect  it,  as,  having  a 
liking  for  hard-boiled  eggs,  I  used  to  be 
anecdotically  warned  of  their  indigestibility, 
and  impressed  by  the  saving  strength  of 
onions.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  my 
version  a  knife-handle  was  made  of  the 
•concretion  discovered  by  the  doctors,  and 
that  this  haft  subsequently  dissolved  when 
it  happened  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
an  onion. 

I  once  knew  a  doctor  who  would  pull  up 
an  onion  from  a  garden  bed,  eat  it  forthwith, 
and  think  he  had  done  himself  service. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


My  original  query  concerning  the  virtues 
of  onions  has  evoked  so  many  interesting 
replies  that  I  should  like  to  record  the  report 
of  some  successful  experiments  which  have 
been  recently  carried  out  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Serrell 
Cooke  and  Dr.  V.  Gabriel,  at  the  Paddington 
Infirmary,  with  garlic  juice  as  an  antiseptic 
in  cases  of  infected  wounds. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  oil  or  juice  of 
garlic  penetrates  to  the  root  of  the  suppura- 
tion, and  draws  the  pus  from  the  wound  with 
greater  efficiency  than  the  most  modern 
disinfectant.  The  Daily  Mail  says  that 
"  only  time  and  a  searching  test  can  decide 
whether  garlic  juice  will  revolutionize  the 
technique  of  modern  antiseptic  surgery." 

Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  interested  in  the 
discovery  should  consult  the  number  of  The 
Lancet  for  the  4th  inst.,  where  the  results 
of  six  cases  are  reported  in  detail. 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 

6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green,  N.W. 

KING  OF  POLAND  (US.  xi.  379  ;  xii.  190).— 
In  a  Hebrew  letter  preserved  in  the  Stadt- 
bibliothek,  Hamburg,  addressed  to  the 
bibliophile  Pastor  Christian  Theophil  linger 
by  Rabbi  David  Nieto,  the  Haham  of  the 
Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  he  writes  : — 

"|ta  *\$hn  bw  inKDHp^o  Tn  ^nn: 
I^KH   onaon    rw 

"  Yesterday  I  gave  into  the  hand  of  the  secretary 

of  the  "JX7£  of  the  King  of  Poland  (may  his  honour 
be  exalted  !)  these  books." 

*]tihft  may  be  rendered  messenger  or  angel, 
as  an  angel  is  a  messenger  of  the  Almighty. 
It  seems  improbable  that  the  King  of  Poland 
should  have  sent  a  messenger  accompanied 
by  a  secretary  to  London  to  obtain  a  few 
Spanish  books  on  Jewish  theology  from 
Nieto.  If  Poland  did  not  in  1719,  when  the 
letter  was  written,  have  a  permanent  accre- 
dited representative  here,  no  doubt  the 
•ffc^O  (messenger  or  envoy  of  Augustus  II.) 
was  here  on  a  political  mission,  the  occasion 
being  seized  by  the  learned  Rabbi  to  present 
his  works  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

ISBAEL  SOLOMONS. 

WANSTEAD  PARK  (II  S.  xii.  121,  164, 
222). — The  full  history  of  Wanstead  Park 
was  told  by  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Dawson  in  a  book 
of  thirty -three  pages,  with  many  illustrations, 
published  some  thirty  years  ago  at  1,  Hoi- 
born  Place,  W.C.,  called  '  The  Story  of  Wan- 
stead  Park.' 

There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of 
old  Wanstead  House  in  The  Local  Review, 
circulating  in  Wanstead  and  neighbourhood, 
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vol.  i.  p.  15,  by  your  lifelong  reader  and 
occasional  contributor,  my  cousin  Mr.  Walter 
Crouch,  F.Z.S.  It  gives  a  view  of  the 
ancient  house  (demolished  about  1715) 
from  one  of  the  three  double-folio  bird's-eye 
views  by  Kip,  circ.  1710. 

There  were  at  least  two  Wanstead  Houses, 
if  not  three.  In  the  earliest  record  the 
Manor  House  was  known  as  "  Naked  Hall 
Ha  we."  When  this  name  was  altered  to 
"  Wanstead  House  "  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  who 
granted  the  demesne  to  Lord  Rich,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England. 

The  Tudor  house  was  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  and 
in  front  a  large  grass  plat,  with  drives  on 
either  side,  and  two  detached  lodges,  between 
which  the  outer  railings  were  set,  with  a 
centre  gate.  So  far  as  we  may  judge,  it  was 
built  late  in  the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  (as  Dickens  wrote 
of  "  The  Maypole  Inn  "  at  Chigwell)  "  more 
gable-ends  than  a  lazy  man  would  care  to 
count  upon  a  sunny  day." 

The  house  which  succeeded  this  one  was 
built  near  its  site,  and  was  dismantled  in 
1824.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

62,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

KAYE'S  *  HISTORY  OF  THE  SEPOY  WAR  ' 
(11  S.  xii.  200).— The  fourth  edition  of  Vol.  I. 
was  published  in  1865.  The  fifth  edition 
of  Vol.  II.  was  issued  in  December,  1881 
{the  title-page  of  the  1896  edition  states 
that  the  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1888, 
but  both  '  The  English  Catalogue '  and 
Allibone  give  it  as  being  published  in  1881). 
The  second  edition  of  Vol.  III.  was  published 
in  1876.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Vol.  I.,  third  and  fourth  editions,  1865. 

Vol.  III.,  second  edition,  1876. 

My  authority  is  '  The  English  Catalogue,' 
but  no  information  is  available  as  to  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  Vol.  II. 

WM.  H.  FEET. 

"THE  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEAD"  (US.  xii. 
201). — There  were  two  noted  taverns  bearing 
this  sign  in  the  Covent  Garden  district. 
One  was  in  Great  Russell  Street.  At  this 
the  Beefsteak  Society  (not  Club)  used  to 
meet  before  it  was  removed  to  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  The  other  was  in  Wych  Street, 
Drury  Lane.  Here  the  Owls'  Club  used  to 
meet — a  club  so  called  because  of  the  late 
hours  kept  by  its  members.  (See  Larwood 
and  Hotten's  '  History  of  Signboards.') 

S.    D.    C. 


According  to  Walford's  '  Old  and  New 
London,'  this  tavern,  where  the  Beef- 
steak Society  held  its  meetings,  stood  in 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  must 
not,  of  course,  be  confounded  with  a  tavern 
of  the  same  name  of  a  more  recent  date, 
which  Mark  Lemon  took,  and  which  was 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  Wych  Street, 
Drury  Lane.  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

"The  Shakespeare's  Head"  was  a  noted 
theatrical  tavern  situated  in  the  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  it  in  John  Timbs's  '  Club  Life  of 
London,'  1866,  vol. -ii.  pp.  189-91. 

There  was  also  a  "  Shakespeare  Tavern  " 
in  Little  Russell  Street,  opposite  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  The  sign  was  altered  in  1828  to 
"The  Albion.'1  JOHN  HARRISON. 

Nottingham. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (11  S.  x.  270,  314, 
335  ;  xi.  31).— No.  4.  "  Prends  le  premier 
conseil  d'une  femme  et  non  le  second."  In  a 
Latin  form,  "  Primo  crede  mulieris  consilio, 
secundo  noli,"  this  is  found  in  the  '  Sylloge' 
of  Gilbertus  Cognatus  Nozeramis  (Gilbert 
Cousin  of  Nozeray  in  Burgundy),  a  sixteenth- 
century  writer.  See  J.  J.  Grynaeus's 
'  Adagia  '  (1629),  p.  130.  Langius,  '  Poly- 
anthea  '  (1659),  col.  1900,  quotes  a  parallel 
sentiment  from  a  collection  of  political 
aphorisms  : — 

"  Mulieres  in  extrema  necessitate  et  periculo 
subito  inveniunt  remedium,  et  consilium,  et 
subitis  consiliis  excogitandis  valent  plurimum, 
nam  in  sexu  fcemineo  primus  impetus  naturae  in 
periculis  subditis  [subitis  ?]  solet  esse  optimus, 
et  felicissimus." 

Nowadays     generalizations     on     feminine 
psychology  are  apt  to  be  current  in  French. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

GENERAL  SANKEY  (11  S.  xii.  200).— In 
the  «  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic), 
1648-49,'  under  '  News  from  the  Head- 
quarters near  Colchester'  (19  June,  1648), 
mention  is  made  of  a  "  Captain  Zanchie, 
who  took  Mersea  fort."  On  29  March,  1649, 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  ordered 
Col.  Sanchy  to  be  Sub-Warden  of  All  Souls. 
See  '  All  Souls  College,'  by  C.  Grant  Robert- 
son, p.  126.  Mr.  Robertson  adds  : — 

'The  College  Register  says  unkindly  of  the 
latter  [Sanchy] '  that  he  was  a  man,  rude,  ignorant, 
and  without  a  tincture  of  humane  letters,'  and 
Wood  has  called  him  '  a  boisterous  fellow  at 
cudgeling  and  foot-ball  playing.'  He  was  also 

made  Proctor He  was  afterwards  Commander- 

in-Chief  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  Tipperary, 
and  a  Burgess  for  Woodstock." 
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Montagu  Burrows  in  his  '  Worthies  -of 
All  Souls,'  p.  194,  speaks  of  the  name  of 
"  the  Colonel- Proctor  *  Hieron.  Sanchy  '  ' 
standing  first  on  "  the  list  of  the  forty-three 
Fellows  intruded  by  command  of  the  Parlia- 
ment without  election." 

In  a  letter  of  Cromwell  to  Speaker  Lenthall, 
dated  Cork,  19  Dec.,  1649,  Col.  Zanch'y  is 
mentioned  as  commander  of  a  regiment  of 
horse  ;  and  in  writing  to  Bradshaw  from 
Cashel,  5  March,  1649  (1650),  Cromwell  says  : 

"We  have  taken the  Castle  of  Dundrum,  at 

which  we  lost  about  six  men, — Colonel  Zanchy,  who 
commanded  the  party,  being  shot  through  the 
hand." 

Gardiner  in  his  *  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate,'  vol.  iii.  p.  72, 
quotes  from  Thurloe's  Notes  on  Wildman's 
Plot,  in  which  Col.  Sankey  is  mentioned. 

John  Aubrey  in  his  '  Brief  Lives  '  (Oxf., 
1898,  vol.  ii.  p.  148)  writes  in  his  account 
of  Sir  William  Petty  :— 

"  Quaere  nomen   of   the  knight  his   antagonist, 

Sir ?   Resp. — 'Twas  Sir   Hierome  Sanchy  that 

was  his  antagonist :  against  whom  he  wrote  the 
8vo  booke,  about  1662.  He  was  one  of  Oliver's 
knights,  a  commander  and  preacher  and  no 
conjuror.  He  challenged  Sir  William  to  fight 
with  him.  Sir  William,  being  the  challengee, 
named  the  place,  a  darke  cellar,  the  weapon, 
carpenter's  great  axe ;  so  by  this  expedient  Sir 
William  (who  is  short-sighted)  would  be  at  an 
equal  tourney  with  this  douty  knight." 

A  Thomas  Zanchy  was  granted  the  office 
of  "  Registrar  of  seizures  and  forfeits  of 
Goods  uncustomed  or  prohibited."  See 
'  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Domestic), 
1660-61,'  pp.  315,  368,  387.  Pepys 
mentions  several  times  Clement  Zanchy, 
a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
Mynors  Bright  notes  : — 

"At  the  College  meetings  he  spelt  his  name 
'Zanchy,'  at  first,  but  in  1656  he  changed  it  to 
*  Sankey,'  and  it  is  sometimes  spelt '  Sanchy.'  " 

Mr.  Zanchy  was  Solicitor  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  1655  ;  see  F.  A.  Inderwick,  «  The 
Interregnum,  1648-60,'  p.  192. 

The  Colonel's  Christian  name  naturally 
raises  the  question  as  to  his  relationship 
with  the  famous  sixteenth- century  Protestant 
theologian  Hieronymus  Zanchius  (Zanchi), 
who  at  one  time  proposed  to  accompany 
Peter  Martyr  to  England,  and  who  addressed 
dedications  to  Archbishop  Grindal  and 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

DR.  BUSBY  :  ROBERTS  (11  S.  xii.  140,  208). 
— Since  writing  my  reply  I  have  discovered 
yet  another  Roberts  of  the  Pells  Office,  viz., 
Edward  Roberts.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
dates  of  his  tenure  of  office.  One  Barre 


Charles  Roberts,  son  of  Edward  Roberts,. 
Esq.,  deputy  and  first  clerk  of  the  Pell& 
office  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  Baling, 
Middlesex,  died  1  Jan.,  1810,  at  his  father's- 
house  at  Baling.  The  son  had  contributed 
to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  on  numismatic 
subjects  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  1810,  part  i. 
pp.  93,  179). 

Presumably  Edward  Roberts  was  a  man; 
of  means,  as  the  collection  of  coins  made 
by  his  son,  who  died  under  age,  was  sold 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for 
4,000  guineas  (ibid,  part  ii.  pp.  440*  544). 

In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1814,. 
part  ii.  pp.  461—6,  is  a  review  of  '  Letters, 
and  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  Barre  Charles 
Roberts,  Student  of  Christ  Church..'  The 
said  Barre  Charles,  third  child  and  second 
son  of  Edward  Roberts,  was  born  13  March,. 
1789,  in  a  house  in  St.  Stephen's  Court,  West- 
minster, which  his  father  inhabited  as 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  the  Exchequer^ 
Barre  Charles  was  entered  at  Christ  Church 
as  a  Commoner,  11  Oct.,  1805.  He  became  a 
student  (presumably  junior  student)  at  the- 
following  Christmas  by  the  presentation  of 
Dr.  Hay,  obtained  at  the  request  of  Viscount 
Sidmouth.  His  home  was  then  at  Baling. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  there  (i.e.,, 
St.  Mary'-s).  There  were  present  at  the 
funeral  his  brother  William  Henry  Roberts  ;. 
his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Welch  ;  his  cousins 
Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford  and  Henry 
Bedford  ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Goodenough,. 
his  early  preceptor  at  Baling,  who  wrote 
the  Latin  inscription  for  the  tablet  in  the 
church.  Perhaps  the  W.  H.  Roberts,  Clerk 
Assistant  of  the  Pells,  or  possibly  the  senior 
W.  H.  Roberts  (ante,  p.  208),  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Barre  Charles.  The  father, 
Edward  Roberts,  is  not  mentioned  as  being 
present.  One  may  gather  from  the  mention 
of  Barre  Charles's  "  early  preceptor  at 
Baling,"  under  whose  care  he  was  placed 
in  1799,  and  the  date  (1810)  of  the  boy's 
death,  that  Edward  Roberts  had  a  house 
at  Baling  at  least  from  1799  to  1810.  Does 
this  fit  the  date  of  "  our  friend  Roberts  of  the 
Exchequer  "  ?  Perhaps  the  Roberts  family 
spread  in  Baling  as  it  did  in  the  Pells  Office. 
Barre  contributed  to  The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  marble  tablet  still  exists  in  the 
church.  Under  the  inscription  is  a  coat  of 
arms  with  a  crescent,  mark  of  cadency 
for  the  second  son. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  other  Roberts  monu- 
ment in  the  church  ;  there  may  be  others 
in  the  churchyard. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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HERALDIC  :  BERARDIER  ARMS  (US.  xi.  280, 
366).  —  Quarterly  arms  nearly  similar^to  those 
mentioned  in  the  query  are  described  in  the 
4  Armorial  General  de  1696  '  (dresse  par 
Charles  d'  Hosier  en  vertu  de  I'edit  royal 
-de  1696,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  manu- 
.scrit  du  fonds  fra^ais)  :  — 

"  Francois  Berardier,  prestre,  cur£  de  St.  Louis 
•de  Maizierres  au  bailliage  de  Chalon,  porte 
ecartele  au  le  et  4e  d'argent  a  une  ban.de  d'azur 
•chargee  d'un  croissant  d'argent  accost^  de  deux 
•4toiles  d'or  ;  au  2e  et  38  d'azur  a  une  epee  d'argent 
en  pal,  la  pointe  en  haut  et  la  poign^e  d'or,  et  au 
3°  aussi  d'azur  a  une  arbaleste  d'or."  —  '  Begistre 
de  Bourgogne,'  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  Bureau  de  Dijon. 

Perhaps  the  inquirer  will  be  interested 
in  the  other  Berardier  coat  :— 


"  Charles  Berardier,  pretre,  cur£  de  laMadelaine 
de  Beaune,  porte  d'azur  a  une  arbaleste  d'argent 
senestree  d'une  4pee  de  mesme  posee  en  pal,  la 
pointe  en  haut  et  une  croisette  cr^nelee  d'or 
po.s6e  en  pointe."  —  '  Registre  '  (as  above),  p.  328. 

LEO  C. 

HERALDIC  QUERY  (US.  xii.  29,  110).— 
Is  it  possible  for  the  arms  to  be  those  of  a 
branch  of  the  Solages  family,  who  bore 
Azure,  a  sun  or  ?  As  the  name  Vezian  has 
been  mentioned,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  that  the  first  wife  of  Francois  Paul  de 
Solages,  Marquis  de  Crameaux,  1698,  was 
Marie  Anne  de  Monstuejols,  whose  mother 
was  a  De  Vezins.  The  mother  made  over 
all  her  property  to  her  daughter  on  the 
occasion  of  this  marriage.  To  prevent  any 
premature  conclusions,  however,  ii  should 
be  noted  that  the  Solages  family  used  for 
•supporters  two  angels,  and  the  count's 
coronet  has  to  be  explained.  It  is  a  pity  the 
tourth  quartering  cannot  be  described.  It 
might  be  helpful.  LEO  C. 

[Our  correspondent  kindly  offers  to  examine  the 
seal  if  ARMIGEK  will  forward  it  to  him,  care  of 
the  Editor.] 

WEIGHT  AFTER  A  MEAL  AND  DURING 
HYPNOSIS  (11  S.  xii.  119,  189).  —  I  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  committee  of 
my  own  club  is  composed  of  more  intelligent 
individuals  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
such  institutions,  but  it  certainly  has  pro- 
vided the  members  with  a  weight-register- 
ing book,  in  addition  to  a  weighing  machine, 
which  contains  two  separate  columns,  one 
for  the  weight  shown  "  before  dinner  "  and 
the  other  for  the  weight  shown  "  after 
dinner."  This  foresight  on  the  part  of  our 
committee  presupposes  some  idea  on  its 
part  that  the  popular  belief  referred  to 
by  the  querist  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  eating  of  a  meal  should  make  no 


difference  to  the  weight  of  a  body.  It  surely 
stands  to  reason  that  an  individual  who 
has,  amongst  other  hearty  things,  indulged 
in  a  pint  tankard  of  bitter  beer,  for  instance, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  equal  of 
one  pound  avoirdupois,  for  his  lunch  should 
show  a  corresponding  increase  in  weight — 
to  that  extent,  at  least — if  he  be  weighed  im- 
mediately afterwards.  I  doubt,  from  a  very 
casual  inspection  of  the  entries  in  our  book, 
whether  this  double  column  is  taken  much 
advantage  of  by  the  members,  though  I 
imagine,  for  convenience'  sake,  that  the 
weighing  would  take  place  during  the  day- 
time, and,  therefore,  before  dinner.  It  may  be 
said  that,  this  being  a  club  of  some  age,  the 
form  of  the  weight-register  may  have  been 
continued  from  the  days  of  the  "  three- 
bottle  men,"  when  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  corresponding  meal  indulged  in  by  such 
heroes  would  afford  much  scope  for  the 
value  of  the  second  column.  However, 
acting  upon  your  correspondent's  suggestion, 
I  have  recently  made  the  experimentum  in 
corpore  vili,  and  after  a  moderate  luncheon 
of  soup,  toast,  biscuits  and  cheese,  supple- 
mented by  half  a  pint  of  cider,  I  have  found 
in  my  own  case  an  increase  of  weight  of 
about  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  two 
weights,  both  carefully  adjusted,  were  taken 
within  about  half  an  hour  of  each  other. 

With  reference  to  any  alteration  in  weight 
being  caused  by  a  state  of  hypnotism  I  will 
not  venture  to  express  anv  opinion. 

J/S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Conservative  Club,  St.  Janaes's. 

*  DAME  WIGGINS  OF  LEE  ' ;  '  Six  LITTLE 
PRINCESSES'  (11  S.  xii.  199). — Your  cor- 
respondent could  get  '  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,' 
with  preface  by  John  Ruskin,  through  any 
bookseller.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  G. 
Allen  &  Unwin,  40,  Museum  Street,  W.C  , 
price  one  shilling  net. 

'  Six  Little  Princesses  '  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.,  but  is  out  of  print. 
I  would  suggest  an  advertisement  in  the 
'  Books  Wanted '  section  of  The  Publishers' 
Circular.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

"  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  her  Seven 
Wonderful  Cats  :  a  humorous  tale,  written 
principally  by  a  Lady  of  Ninety  ;  edited, 
with  preface  and  additional  verses,  ly 
John  Ruskin,  with  four  new  illustrations 
by  Kate  Greenaway  and  twenty-two  wood- 
cuts," is  now  in  a  fifth  edition,  and  is  publishf  d 
by  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  crown  octavo, 
cloth,  at  one  shilling. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
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VINCENT  LE  BLANC  (11  S.  xii.  200).^-A 
description  of  the  punishment  suffered  by 
this  worldwide  traveller  will  be  found  in 
"  The  World  Surveyed,  or  the  Famous 
Voyages  and  Travailes  of  Vincent  le  Blanc, 
or  White,.  .  .  .rendred  in  English  by  F.  B., 
gent.,"  London,  1660,  p.  288.  Le  Blanc 
suffered  first  at  the  hands  of  fifty  archers  of 
the  town  of  Fez,  who  beat  him  outrageously, 
the  very  children  crying  after  him  "  Tarasti 
Nazarani  !  "  that  is,  "  Kill  him  !  "  at  every 
word  calling  him  "  Quichequet,"  dog. 

"At  last,"  he  writes,  "I  was  brought  to  the 
Cadi,  a  judge,  to  whom  I  kneeled ;  but  he  made 
me  lye  along  on  the  ground,  and  gave  me  thirty 
lashes  on  the  back  with  a  whip  of  ox-sinews  and 
as  many  bangs  on  the  belly  with  an  Indian  cane, 
so  that  I  was  almost  dead  with  the  blowes,  which 
had  quite  benum'd  me :  yet  again  for  these  three- 
score bangs  I  must  pay  as  many  miticales  in  gold, 
which  are  worth  four  franks  a  piece.  After  all 
they  laid  me  in  prison  with  another  bathed  in 
blood  at  the  same  time." 

MALCOLM  LETTS. 

THE  CUCKOO  IN  FOLK-LOBE  (11  S.  xii.  182, 
230). — It  is  doubtless  true  that  to  most 
people  "  the  cuckoo  is  a  merry  bird."  It 
rejoices  the  heart  in  springtime  to  hear  the 
cuckoo  and  see  the  swallow — both  surely 
harbingers  of  Nature's  awakening  to  sunlight 
and  beauty.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
omen,  too  : — 

If  you  hear  the  cuckoo  before  you  see  the  swallow, 
All  the  year  will  be  misery  and  sorrow. 

Another  rime  gives  to  the  cuckoo  the 
control  of  the  season,  with  consequent  advice 
to  the  farmer  : — 

When  the  cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare  thorn, 
Sell  your  cow  and  buy  your  corn  ; 
But  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit, 
Sell  your  corn  and  buy  your  sheep. 
It  is  said  to  be  ominous  of  death  to  hear 
the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  when  in  bed. 

See  also  9  S.  xi.  428 ;  11  S.  iii.  465 ;  iv.  31, 
135.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

BOMBAY  GENTLEMEN  OF  1792  :  SAMPLER 
VERSES  (11  S.  xii.  94,  164,  229).— I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  other  old  persons  alive  who 
can  recall  as  I  do  the  Ulster ,  variant  of  the 
lines  quoted  from  Marjery  Williams' s  sampler. 

If  not,  it  may  be  worth  recording  that  in 
the  fifties  these  lines  were  laboriously  in- 
scribed in  one's  little  Bible,  lesson  books, 
and  the  usual  fairy  tales  of  a  small  child's 
cherished  library.  At  that  period,  however, 
this  rite  was  considered  to  be  needful  only 
by  servants  (who  influence  children  far  more 
than  is  generally  realized),  while  parents 
smiled  discouragingly  on  anything  so  old- 
fashioned. 


Our    version    was    briefer    than    that    of 
Marjery,  and  ran  thus  : — 

Frances  Hussey  is  my  name, 
And  Ireland  is  my  nation  ; 
Dublin  is  my  dwelling-place, 
And  Heaven  my  expectation. 
But  older  forms  of  the  rough  jingle  were 
found  by  us  amongst  the  books  of  our  fore- 
fathers, which  may  be  considered  quaint  and 
ancient     enough     to     be     perpetuated     in 
'  N.   &  Q.'     Two  instances  occur  in  family 
Bibles   carried   to   Ireland  by  early  settlers 
flying    from    the    terrors     of    "  the    Killing 
Time." 

In  one  Bible,  dated  1676,  we  find  three  of 
these  rude  attempts  at  rime  : — 

I. 

Alexander  Kirkpatrick  boght  this  book. 
God  give  him  greas  thereon  to  look. 

II. 

Alex:  Kirkpatrick  is  my  name, 
And  for  to  write  I  think  no  shame, 
And  if  my  pen  were  better 
I  wold  mend  it  every  letter. 

III. 

God  made  man,  and  man  made  money ; 
God  made  bees,  and  bees  make  honey  ; 
God  made  Satain,  Satain  made  sin  ; 
God  made  hell,  and  put  Satain  in. 

In  another  Bible  of  16 — ,  printed  in 
Edinburgh'  (full  date  missing),  the  schoolboy 
owner,  who  died  in  1719,  "an  old  man,'r 
wrote  thus  : — 

Wollson  his  [sic]  book  with  his  money  bought ; 

If  he  it  lose,  and  you  it  h'nd,  1  pray 

Restore  it  to  him  again. 

If  you  do  not  as  I  say, 

Remember  on  the  Latter  Day 

When  ye  Judge  shall  to  you  'say, 

"Where  is  ye  book  you  stole  away?" 

When  this  you  see 

Remember  me. 

Y.  T. 

AUTHOR  OF  PARODY  WANTED  (11  S.  xi, 
150,  271).— 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
And  four  times  he  who  gets  his  fist  in  fust. 

Lucis   inquired     who    was    the    author     o! 

his    parody.     In    his    reply    MR.    WALTER 

JERROLD  attributed   it   to  "  Josh  Billings  " 

Henry  Wheeler  Shaw),  but  I  have  searched 

:hat  worthy's  lucubrations  without  discover- 

ng  it.     If  I  remember  aright,  some  public? 

speaker  quoted  the  paragraph  shortly  before 

;he    authorship    was    queried    in    February 

ast.     Can  any  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q/ 

*ive  a  reference  to  the  speech  ?     It  would 

be    interesting    to    run    the    genesis    of    the 

parody  to  earth,  if  possible. 

WTLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 
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THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (11  S.  xii.  198). — 
An  instance  of  the  split  infinitive,  earlier 
than  1814,  is  in  Byron's  '  Childe  Harold,' 
Canto  II.  xxv.  : — 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  changing  scene. 
This  canto  was  finished  in  March,  1810. 

W.  BRIDGES. 

This  construction  is  very  much  older  than 
your  correspondents  seem  to  be  aware. 
The  late  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  his  paper  on 
the  subject  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Philology  (afterwards  reprinted  with  addi- 
tions as  a  pamphlet),  traces  it  back  for  cen- 
turies. Unfortunately,  I  have  mislaid  my 
copy,  and  cannot  give  particulars.  But 
see  under  To,  IV.  20,  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  where 
instances  are  cited  from  the  fourteenth 
century  downwards.  C.  C.  B. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  FIFTH  PARLIAMENT 
(11  S.  xii.  159,  207).— The  dates  of  the 
successive  prorogations  of  this  Parliament, 
as  given  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  by  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  show 
that  it  could  not  have  been  dissolved  in 
1585.  These  dates  are  :  29  March,  20  May, 
7  and  21  June,  11  Oct.,  1585;  10  Feb., 
26  April,  1586. 

The  reason  of  there  being  no  index  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  following  MS.  note,  which 
has  been  inserted  in  the  British  Museum 
copy  of  the  printed  Journals  : — 

"The  Journals  of  the  House  between  1580  and 
1603  were  unfortunately  lost.  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  who 
had  access  to  them  before  their  loss,  speaks  fre- 
quently of  the  great  negligence  of  Fulk  Onslow, 
Clerk  to  the  House  from  1572  to  1586  and  later, 
though  his  kinsman  Wm.  Onslow  was  allowed  to 
act  as  his  deputy  in  that  year.  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes 
used  the  original  Journal,  afterwards  lost,  very 
largely  in  his  book  on  the  Parliaments  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  it  is  the  best  authority  for  the  missing 


years. 


F.  W.  READ. 


TUBULAR  BELLS  IN  CHURCH  STEEPLES 
(11  S.xi.  250,  307,  408,  460;  xii.  205).— The 
Church  Review  of  1892  contains  advertise- 
ments of  Harrington's  tubular  bells,  and,  if  I 
remember  aright,  lists  of  many  churches  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  used. 

J.  C.  W. 

ATLANTIS  AND  LEMURIA  (11  S.  xii.  86,  145, 
168). — There  are  many  references  to  the 
literature  of  "  the  myth  of  the  island 
Atlantis  "  in  the  article  '  Atlantis  '  in  Pauly's 
'  Real-Encyclopadie,'  second  edition  (Stutt- 
gart, Metzler,  1896). 

LAURENTIA  BRIDGES. 


Ipra  Opulenta  :  the  Earlier  History  of  Ypres.  By 
Col.  Sir  Reginald  Hardy,  Bart.  (Harrison  & 
Sons.) 

THIS  little  brochure  is  worth  having.  The  author 
has  brought  together  in  it — rather  pell-mell  and 
without  setting,  but  in  a  lively  enough  way — 

? retty  well  all  the  data  we  have  for  the  history  of 
pres  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  a  history  full,  as  every  one  knows,  of  the 
turbulent  energy  of  mediaeval  Flanders  —  as 
picturesque  as  wealth  and  adventure,  battle  and 
siege,  pageants,  misfortunes,  struggles  with  kings 
and  rulers,  and  eager  creative  activity  in  the  arts 
could  make  it. 

The  last  incident  recorded  here  is  the  siege  of 
Ypres — strange  to  think  of — by  the  English, 
fighting  under  Henry  Despencer,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  on  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  against  the 
anti-Pope  Clement,  to  whom  France  adhered. 
It  was  a  terrible  siege  enough,  as  Froissart  recounts 
it — the  blockade  so  thorough  that  scarce  a  dog 
could  run  out  ;  the  besieged  manning  the  wall 
with  even  the  old  and  the  wounded,  and  hurling 
Greek  fire,  with  its  deadly  stench,  upon  the  enemy. 
Despencer  withdrew  on  hearing  that  the  French 
were  coming. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  of 
Ypres  attests,  however,  relations  with  England 
better  and  of  longer  standing  than  those  signified 
by  the  siege.  Even  in  the  tenth  century,  besides 
the  military  connexion  betw;een  Flanders  and 
England,  the  commercial  relation  originating  in — 
nay,  virtually  consisting  of-  the  wool  trade  was 
begun.  Sir  Reginald  Hardy  gives  two  chapters 
to  the  connexion  with  England,  placing  between 
them  the  principal  chapter  of  the  work,  which 
gives  an  account  of  Ypres — "  Wipers  "  as  it  was 
called  by  every  one,  he  tells  us,  in  Maryborough's 
time — at  the  height  of  her  opulence  and  fame. 
The  supply  of  English  wool  was  the  principal' 
factor  in  that  opulence,  and  when  England  began,, 
not  only  to  grow  the  wool,  but  likewise  to  make 
the  cloth,  Ypres  was  among  the  Flemish  cities 
whose  prosperity  was  sorely  touched.  By  1382, 
then,  the  date  of  the  siege,  she  had  already  passed 
her  zenith  as  a  commercial  city. 

As  a  fortified  place  Ypres  first  makes  an 
appearance— fortified  by  Count  Baldwin  in  902  ; 
and  its  military  importance  may  be  said  to 
have  been  less  subject  to  chance  and  change  than 
its  commercial  standing.  The  nucleus  round 
which  the  town  collected  was  an  island  fort  in  a 
tributary  of  the  Yser — the  Yperl^e — from  which 
it  increased  to  being  "  Hypra  Flandriarum  ci  vitas 
munitissima,"  destined  to  see  much  fighting  in 
the  years  which  stretch  beyond  our  author's 
limit  to  the  present  day.  Sir  Reginald  Hardy 
gives  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  '  Art  and 
Literature,'  of  which  we  must  nevertheless  say 
what  is  also  true  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  that  it 
would  have  been  still  better  if  the  material  had 
been  arranged  with  more  care  and  somewhat  less 
abruptly  presented. 

We  have  not  come  across  any  work  about 
Ypres  which,  in  a  small  compass,  gives  the  data 
for  these  early  centuries  with  anything  like  the 
fullness  we  have  here,  and  we  gladly  conclude  our 
notice  by  repeating  the  sentence  we  started  with — 
'*  This  little  brochure  is  worth  having." 
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JEssai  sur  la  Mythologie  Figuree  et  VHisioire 
Profane  dans  la  Peinture  Italienne  de  la 
Renaissance.  Par  Salomon  Eeinach.  (Paris, 
Leroux.) 

'THIS  essay  is  reprinted  from  the  Revue  archeolo- 
gique,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
catalogue  of  pictures  arranged  under  the  names 
•of  gods  and  heroic  personages  belonging  to 
-classical  antiquity.  Only  works  dating  from 
^before  1580  are  included  ;  to  some  of  them  a 
short  description  is  added  ;  in  each  case  it  is 
stated  where  the  work  now  is,  and  frequent 
references  are  given  to  books  on  art  which  mention 
-them,  the  whole  being  comprised  under  fifty-five 
headings. 

M.  Beinach's  object  in  thus  putting  together 
notes  collected  during  a  considerable  period  in 
•the  course  of  other  studies  is  to  start  the  forma- 
tion of  a  body  of  material  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  direct  influence  of 
classical  antiquity  upon  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
He  invites  scholars  and  students  of  art  to  com- 
municate to  him  additions  and  corrections,  which 
will  be  published  by  the  Revue,  and  requests 
'that  where  possible  photographs  or  drawings 
should  be  sent  as  well.  This  latter  request  is  the 
more  to  the  point  as  M.  Beinach's  list  is  already 
nearly  exhaustive  in  regard  to  well-known  work 
-of  the  kind  falling  within  the  period  he  has 
chosen.  As  he  truly  remarks,  if  we  throw  out 
as  not  strictly  representative  the  work  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  Benaissance  and  their 
schools,  we  find  but  a  slender  production  of  this 
-sort,  bearing  evidence  to  a  correspondingly  slender 
knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  classical  history 
and  mythology  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  art. 
As  might  be  expected,  Venus  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  classical  figure,  and  next  to  her,  it  would 
seem,  comes  Cupid,  though  Bacchus  and  Hercules 
also  have  found  fairly  abundant  illustration, 
and  Jupiter  as  a  lover  evidently  commanded 
interest — the  stories  of  Europa  and  of  Leda  in 
particular.  Again,  we  may  note  the  number  of 
paintings  of  the  Sibyls — connecting  links  as  they 
were,  to  the  imagination  of  the  learned,  between 
paganism  and  Christianity. 

The  subject  here  opened  up  should  certainly 
engage  attention.  It  belongs  to  a  movement  in 
art  analogous  to  that  recent  movement  in  science 
towards  a  study  of  function  as  opposed  to  morpho- 
logy pure  and  simple.  We  have,  perhaps,  gone 
as  far  as  we  at  present  can  go  in  the  criticism  of 
works  of  art  as  such,  with  a  minimum  of  reference 
to  their  subject.  Having  done  so  much,  we  shall, 
doubtless,  not  fall  back  upon  the  crude  "  story- 
-telling  "  conception  of  the  relation  of  a  work  of 
art  to  its  subject,  or,  what  is  more  important,  of 
the  reaction  of  the  subject  upon  the  work  ;  but 
some  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  reaction  is 
essential,  and  the  want  of  it  begins  to  be  felt  in 
the  dicta  of  modern  art  critics.  Perhaps  a  study 
of  the  influence  of  classical  subjects  upon  the 
works  of  art  dedicated  to  them  during  the  Benais- 
sance would  be  as  good  a  point  of  departure  as 

This  brochure  has  a  few  illustrations — all  of 
great  interest,  and  particularly  a  '  Battle  of 
Amazons  '  from  a  Florentine  "  cassone,"  where 
the  Amazons  are  riding  to  the  attack  of  a  city — 
riding  astride  in  long  robes,  and  looking,  as  M. 
Beinach  remarks,  more  like  beyuines  on  horseback 
than  heroines. 


'  L'INTEBMEDIAIBE.' 

LAST  week  we  quoted  from  L 'Intermediate  a 
paragraph  about  Italy.  To-day  we  give  some 
references  to  the  Germans  : — 

Ce  qu'on  a  Ail  des  Allemands  (Ixx.  ;  Ixxi.  21,  57, 
106,  146,  237,  288).  Dans  les  '  Curiositez  fran- 
coises  pour  supplement  aux  Dictionnaires,  ou 
Becueil  de  plusieurs  belles  proprietez  avec  une 
infinite  de  proverbes  et  quolibets  pour  1'explication 
de  toutes  sortes  de  Livres,'  par  Antoine  Oudin, 
secretaire  interprette  de  Sa  Majeste",  imprim^  a 
Bouen,  MDCLVI.,  on  trouve  : — 

Vous  me  prenez  pour  un  Allemand,  idest  pour 
un  "  ignorant  qui  se  laisse  facilement  attraper  "  ; 
c'est  parce  que  nos  marchands  surprenoient 
autres  fois  les  Estrangers. 

Contrefaire  YAlleman,  "  feindre  d'estre  gros- 
sier."  Je  n'y  entends  que  le  haut  Alleman,  i. 
"  je  n'y  entends  rien." 

LE  COMTE  DE  BONZAGLIE. 

M.  Chantel,  de  Clermont-Ferrand,  a  copi6  dans 
'  Le  Palais  de  la  Fortune,'  publi£  a  Lyon  en  1690, 
le  passage  suivant,  qu'il  communique  aux  Annales 
du  28  fevrier,  p.  288  :— 

"  Les  Allemans  sont  grands  beuveurs,  comme  ils 
confessent  eux-mesmes,  et  ne  s'adonnent  pas  a 
ce  vice  seulement  par  volupt4,  mais  encore  ils 
croyent  que  c'est  courtoisie  et  affabilite1,  tellement 
qu'il  y  a  quelques  princes,  a  la  bonne  grace 
desquels  il  n'y  a  point  de  plus  court  ny  de  meilleur 
chemin  :  car  les  Allemans  ne  croyent  point  recevoir 
plus  honnestement  les  estrangers,  que  quand  ils 
les  convient  a  un  banquet  long  et  ou  on  boit 
d'autant :  et  se  tiennent  assurez  de  la  bien 
veillance  de  ceux  qu'ils  recoivent,  lors  qu'ils  ne 
refusent  point  de  s'enyvrer  avec  eux  ! 

"  Ils  hayssent  tous  ceux  qui  semblent  faire  les 
fins,  soit  qu'a  cause  du  vin  qu'ils  prenent,  ils  ne 
peuvent  celer  leurs  secrets,  soit  que  leurs  esprits 
6tant  comme  retouches  dans  ces  corps,  ils  soup- 
connent  la  subtilit6  des  autres. ..  .Quant  an 
peuple,  il  obelt  tellement  a  ceux  qui  lui  com- 
mandent,  que  souvent  il  se  rapporte  a  ceux  de  la 
religion  qu'il  doit  embrasser,  et  rarement  arrive 
du  contraire. 

"  Ils  Sont  grands  voyageurs,  et  etant  retourn^s 
en  leur  maison,  ils  retiennent  ou  font  semblant  de 
retenir  les  mceurs  qu'ils  ont  apprises  ailleurs. 
Entre  eux,  c'est  une  chose  rare  que  les  estrangers 
demeurent  ou  parviennent  aux  dignites,  et  leur 
est  presque  un  nom  d'injure  d'etre  appe!4 
estr  anger." 

Les  Bodies  d'aujourd'hui,  en  monopolisant 
Dieu — le  vieux  Dieu  allemand — ne  se  montrent 
pas  indignes  de  ceux  de  1600,  dans  leur  x&no- 
phobie.  CAMILLE  PITOLLET. 


to 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  .address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

BARON  BOURGEOIS. — Forwarded. 

J.  ISAACS  ('The  Pursuits  of  Literature'). — 
Written  by  Thomas  James  Mathias,  of  whom  the 
4  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  furnishes  a  long  account. 

CORRIGENDUM. — Ante*  p.  207,  col.  1,  1.  2,  read 
i  *!  surmounts  the  white  saltire." 
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THE    SO-CALLED    PSALTER    OF 

ST.  COLUMBA. 
(See  11  S.  xi.  466.) 

IN  view  of  the  great  antiquity  and  interest 
of  this  fragmentary  Psalter,  which  I  de- 
scribed at  length  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  19  June  of 
the  present  year,  it  may  be  well  to  record 
some  further  variants  and  orthographic 
peculiarities  which  I  had  noted  in  the  text  : 
•67.  3,  defecit.  77.  25,  cybariam.  80.  4,  nos- 
trae.  80.  5,  Israhel.  80.  9,  contestificabor. 
81.  1,  deus  (ds  with  horizontal  stroke  over  the 
s)  for  deos.  81.  7,  caditis.  93.  7,  intellegit, 
95.  2,  nomen.  101.  5,  percusum  eat. 

Great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  study- 
ing the  text  of  the  Vulgate  Psalter  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  critical  edition.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  readings  saeculo  (80.  16) 
and  inmittis  (103.  10)  occur  in  the  form  of  text 
presented  by  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (cf.  the 
collation  by  Heyse  and  Tischendorf ,  '  Biblia 
Sacra  Latina,  Vet.  Test.,'  Lipsiae,  1873). 

The  largest  leaf  of  the  MS.  measures 
approximately  20  by  13*5  cms.,  and  the 


smallest  14  by  12  cms.  The  leaves  have  been 
most  carelessly  bound  together.  The  proper 
order  would  be  :  1  b,  1  a,  3  b,  3  a,  2  b,  2  a, 
4  a— 11  b,  12  b,  12  a,  13  a— 34  b,  36  a,  36  b, 
35  a,  35  b,  37  a— 41  b,  43  a,  43  b,  42  a,  42  b, 
44  a — 58  b.  The  rubric  to  Ps.  81  reads  : 
In  finem  psalmus  Asaph  iiox  ecclesiae  de 
iudaeis. 

The  ornamental  marginal  signs  represent, 
perhaps,  some  definite  attempt  at  punctua- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  textual  peculiarities,  we 
see  quite  a  number  of  mistakes  due  to  care- 
lessness and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
scribe.  Such  are,  among  others,  deorauimus 
for  devoravimus,  imferii  for  inferi,  uefiae 
tuae  for  varietate,  aula  for  olla,  manus  manus 
for  manus  meas,  in  pinguine  for  et  pinguedine, 
silis  for  similis,  stillentia  for  stillantia, 
princibus  for  principibus,  uenuntium  for 
venantium,  tribus  for  tribubus,  cornae  for 
corneae,  gremia  for  cremium,  omnes  for  omnis. 
Others  are  :  mellis  for  melle,  audipe  for  adipe, 
missisem  for  misissem,  uis  for  viis,  simitis  for 
sumitis,  cybariam  for  cibaria,  incederunt  for 
inciderunt,  persequabar  for  persequebar. 

Of  peculiarities  common  to  Hiberno-Latin 
MSS.  generally  we  note  : — 

(a)  Addition  of  a,    e.g.,    aegenum,    aepu- 
lantis,     aequus,     caedrus,     caera,     depraecor, 
incaedOy  saequebar,  spraeuit,  uariaetatibus. 

(b)  Omission  of  a,  e.g.,  deargentate,  silue, 
terre. 

(c)  e  for  i,  e.g.,  deluculo,  dimedio,  diregetur, 
dilegite,  deuertity  redemet,  sempeternumy  sus- 
tenuissem. 

(d)  i  for   e,    e.g.,    calciamentum,     cicidit, 
dimissit,     dilectabor,      diridebis,     discendunt, 
dulcidinis,  flagilla. 

e)  y  for  t,  e.g.,  cybabis,  cybariam,  cylicium, 
hyrcoSy  scnyfes,  synu,  ymbres,  cythara,  cybauit. 
(/)  u  for  oy  e.g.,  dulore,  lucusta,  corro- 
burauit. 

(g)  Consonants  not  assimilated,  e.g.,  adnun- 
liabo,  adfligit,  adpraehendit,  conlidetur,  conri- 
y  conplaceaty  inluminatio,  inmaculatorum, 
inpleti,  inridebit,  obprobrium,  subponit. 

(h)  Consonants  added,  e.g.,  habundaniiay 
haranea,  heremOy  holera,  abhominabileSy  brac- 
calumpniatoremy  sollempnitatis,  tempta- 
confussioy1  bassiliscum,  inlussionibua, 
missity2  possuiy  propossuerunt,  uusionet  occas- 
sum. 

(i)  Consonants  omitted,  e.g.,  abysus,3  con~ 
fesio,  bucinate,  diluiot  erenaciisy  fluios,  gresus, 


1  We  find  also  the  correct  co»i/tmo. 

2  Also  mm/.  3  Also  abyssus. 
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humiliasem,  paser,  percusit,  persequntur,  suf-' 
fosa,  ymnus. 

(/)  Other  peculiarities,  e.g.,  capud,  coffino, 
cynomia,  imferno,  imfermitate,  imfirmus, 
iuuwntute,  mzcheriam,  proetio,  profeta,  scobe- 
bam,  torquolaribus,  uenundatus. 

(k)  Proper  names,  e.g.,  Abraam,  Aeiham, 
Aeihyopes,  Aethyopia,  Aggareni,  Anwlech, 
Asur,  Benimin,  Cyson,  Effraim,  Effrem, 
Erodi,  Hierusalem,  Hyerusalem,  Idumeorum, 
Israhel,  ludeae,  Loth,  Lybani,  ^  Madiam, 
Manases,  Salmina,  Selo,  Sicima,  Sisarrae. 

M.  ESPOSITO. 


CROSBY    HALL. 

Miss  MARIA  HACKETT'S  administration  (1832- 
1842)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  the  later  history  of  this  Hall.  Her  zeal 
for  its  preservation  and  interest  in  its  history 
were  unbounded,  and  led  to  many  new 
identifications  of  past  ownership  or  associa- 
tion with  celebrities. 

The  well-known  Restoration  circulars 
have  historical  notes,  probably  from  her 
pen,  that  were  not  always  sufficiently 
authenticated  ;  but  the  best  evidence  of  her 
enthusiasm  is  the  intended  competition  to 
be  held  in  1838,  when 

"  premiums  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  guineas 
were  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  graphical  and 
antiquarian  illustrations  of  the  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Helen,  Gresham  College,  and  Crosby  Hall." 

Before  the  publication  of  the  particulars — 
there  are  several  different  issues  of  the  four- 
page  quarto  circular  —  she  prepared  many 
lists  of  the  subjects  for  the  intended  papers 
or  drawings.  As  they  illustrate  what  she 
considered  the  direct  and  associated  interest 
of  Crosby  Place,  I  transcribe  the  most 
important : — 

On  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
British  Inhabitants  in  the  Reign  of  Claudius,  with  a 
plan. 

London  under  the  Government  of  the  Romans, 
with  a  plan. 

London  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  a  plan. 
London  during  the   Twelfth  Century  in  regard 
to  Education,  Literature,  and  the.  Arts. 

Memoirs  of  William  Fitzwilliam,  the  Founder  of 
St.  Helen's  Priory,  and  History  of  London  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century. 

On  the  English  Nunneries  of  the  Benedictine 
Order. 

Literary  and  Topographical  History  of  London 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  with  a  plan  of  the 
city. 

On  the  Architecture  of  London  under  the 
Plantagenets. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  the  Fristobalds 
and  Jerome  Fristobald,  Merchant  of  Florence. 

Memoirs  of  Catanei  Pinelli,  and  Notices  on  the 
Commercial  and  Maritime  Relations  between 


London,  Genoa,  and  Spain  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen* 
ury. 

The  State  of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts  under 
Henry  VI. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Crosby,  and  Essay  on  the 
Commercial  History  of  London  in  the  Reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

Personal  History  of  King  Richard  III.,  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  the  Charges  brought 
against  him  in  the  Following  Reign. 

Memoirs  of  Anne  Nevill,  wife  of  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  afterwards  of  Richard  III. 

On  the  Heraldry  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

On  the  Music  and  Musicians  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

On  the  Painting  and  Painters  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

On  the  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

On  the  Architecture  and  Architects  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

On  the  Life  and  Character  of  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, Countess  of  Richmond,  and  Essay  on  her 
Influence  in  directing  the  Education,  Literaturer 
and  Opinions  of  the  Age. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Reed. 

On  the  Early  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thos. 
More. 

History  of  St.  Anthony's  School  from  itar 
Foundation  to  its  Suppression. 

History  of  St.  Helen's  Priory  from  the  Founda- 
tion  to  the  Dissolution,  with  plans  and  views. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Rest,  and  Essay  on  the 
Commercial  and  Literary  History  of  London  in 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 

Memoirs  of  the  Bonvisi  Family,  and  Essay  on 
the  Commercial  and  Maritime  Relations  between 
London  and  the  Continental  States  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century. 

Memoirs  of  Margaret  Roper. 

Memoirs  of  William  Has' tell,  and  Essay  on  tn& 
Dramatic  Amusements  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  and  History  of 
London  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Spencer,  afterwards  Lady 
C(ompton),  and  History  of  London  in  the  Reign, 
of  James  I. 

Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Sully  and  other 
Foreigners  during  their  Residence  in  Crosby  HalL 

History  of  the  Parochial  Church  of  St.  Helen's, 
from  the  Dissolution  of  the  Priory  to  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Thos.  Gresham. 

Establishment  and  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
during  the  period  that  their  Meetings  were  held  in 
Gr(esham)  College. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for 
the  "  Pictorial  Series  "  : — 

The  Ancient  British  Inhabitants. 

The  Roman  Proprietor  and  his  Family. 

The  Quern  Hill  in  the  Time  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons. 

The  Foundation  and  Consecration  of  St., 
Helen's  Priory. 

John  Crosby  in  his  Childhood  with  Lord  Scrope. 

Prioress  of  St.  Helen's  granting  a  Lease  to 
L.  Pinelli. 

Transfer  of  the  Lease  from  Pinelli  to  Crosby. 

Crosby  Place  from  the  Priory  Garden. 

Crosby  Place  from  the  West,  with  the  Triumphal 
Entry  of  King  Edward  IV. 
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Sir  J.  C.  (i.e.  John  Crosby)  entertaining  the 
Grocers'  Company. 

Funeral  of  Sir  John  Crosby. 

The  Prioress  and  Nuns  visiting  Lady  Crosby, 
Childermas  Day. 

Crosby  Place  from  the  East ;  Funeral  of 
Henry  VI. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  discovering  the  Widow 
of  Prince  Edward  disguised  as  a  Menial  Servant. 

Crosby  Place  from  the  Garden. 

The  suggested  essays  are  in  most  instances 
too  wide  in  scope,  and  could  not  have  pro- 
vided many  additional  data  on  Crosby  Place. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  papers  were 
attempted.  I  have  not  met  with  any,  either 
printed  or  in  MS.,  but  consider  it  probable 
that  the  list  of  subjects  and  some  other 
inducements  led  to  the  preparation  of  '  A  Lec- 
ture on  the  Times  and  Play  of  Richard  III.,' 
by  Miles  Beale,  1843,  and  the  memoir  of 
Crosby  Place,  written  and  illustrated  by 
J.  W.  Papworth,  now  in  the  R.I.B.A. 
Library. 

There  are  two  unpublished  rimed  his- 
tories of  Crosby  Hall,  prepared  as  addresses 
and  epilogues  to  entertainments  given  by 
the  students  of  the  Metropolitan  Evening 
Classes.  The  more  interesting?,  by  Geo.  R. 
Emerson,  now  in  my  collection,  was  delivered 
at  the  Hall  by  T.  C.  Lloyd,  8  Dec.,  1854. 
The  other,  by  Marshall  Carpenter,  was  de- 
livered by  the  author,  8  Dec.,  1859. 

But  if  the  competition  was  not  provoca- 
tive of  numerous  historical  essays,  it  caused 
the  preparation  of  several  of  the  required 
''Graphical  Illustrations."  There  is  before 
me  a  small  folio  engraving,  designed  and 
engraved  by  F.  P.  Roffe,  of  the  "Oriel  in 
Crosby  Hall.  Sir  John  Crosby  receiving  the 
lease  from  the  Prioress  of  St.  Helen's."  The 
subject  and  a  MS.  note  "  added  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  Crosbie 
Place"  justify  its  identification  as  one  of 
the  illustrations  sent  in  for  the  competition. 
In  H.  J.  Hamon's  '  Architectural  Antiquities 
and  Present  State  of  Crosby  Place,'  1844, 
plates  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  answer  the  purpose  of 
those  called  for  by  the  contest,  and  are 
probably  the  direct  result  of  it. 

The  roof  of  the  Hall,  now  admirably 
restored,  was  of  special  interest  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  principal 
features  were  reproduced  for  banqueting 
halls,  libraries,  &c.  Here  are  a  few  notable 
instances. 

Wilkinson  ('  Londina  Illustrata')  says  :— 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  occasionally  visited 
Crosby  Hall,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
roof  that  he  employed  an  artist  to  make  correct 
drawings  of  the  whole,  and  built  his  celebrated 
banqueting  room  at  Arundel  Castle  precisely  on 
the  model,  of  mahogany." 


This  was  the  Barons'  Hall  designed  and  built 
by  the  Duke  Charles,  and  described  in 
Tierney's  'History  of  Arundel.'  It  \\as 
demolished  about  1900,  and  the  mahogany 
roof  presumably  destroyed. 

In  the  second  issue  of  the  1832  Preserva- 
tion Appeal  (dated  2  Jan.,  1832)  it  is  said: 
that  the  roof  was  reproduced  at  Eaton  Hall,. 
Cheshire,  and  the  hall  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  About  1823  would  be  the  date 
of  the  Eaton  Hall  replica,  and  the  Bucklers 
made  a  large  number  of  drawings  for  its 
reproduction  ;  these  are  now  preserved  in  the 
library  there,  but  the  hall  and  its  roof  were 
removed  in  1868. 

A  very  recent  instance  of  its  reproduction- 
was  mentioned  in  The  Observer,  16  May, 
1915.  Referring  to  the  restoration  of  Hurst- 
monceaux  Castle,  the  present  owner,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Claude  Lowther.  intending  to  add  a 
chapel  and  wing  to  the  banqueting  hallr 
it  continues  : — 

"  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  to  be  an  exact  replica 
of  the  roof  of  Crosby  Hall,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Tudor  architecture  in  England." 

The  years  immediately  preceding  the  1832 
preservation  agitation  were  the  most  harmful 
for  the  Hall.  In  that  year  it  was  a  polling 
station  for  the  first  City  election  after  the 
Reform  Bill.  Considerable  damage  prob- 
ably resulted,  as  very  shortly  afterwards  the 
contractors  for  the  restoration,  Messrs. 
Ruddle  &  Clark,  commenced  work,  their 
tender  of  728?.  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Committee. 

In  1816  Strickland  Freeman  removed  the 
masonry  of  the  Council  Room  to  Fawley 
Court,  and  offered  the  building  for  sale. 
The  Great  Hall  became  a  stable,  and  the 
upper  chamber  a  horn  mill.  Most  of  the  lower 
windows  in  the  oriel  were  removed  or  broken, 
and  the  direct  access  to  the  hall  thus  provided' 
led  to  the  removal  of  panelling  and  carvings 
for  firewood.  AT/ECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WORDS    IN   BISHOP   DOUGLAS'S 

«  ENEADOS,'  1513. 
(See   ante,   pp.    156,    177,  215,  235.) 

Rank,  adj.,  dense  with  leafage  (c.  1250,  &c.). — 

1.  "  Amyd  a  rank  tre  lurkis  a  goldin  bewch  "" 
(Lat.,    Latet   arbore   opaca   Aureus. .  .  .ramus). — 
vi.  17. 

2.  "A    rank    elm    tre huge    grit"     (Lat., 

Ulmus  opaca,  ingens). — vi.  27. 

Rap  for  rap. — "  The  weyrly  schot  Maid  rap  for 
rap,  reboundand  wyth  ilk  stot "  (Lat.,  Dant 
sonitum  flictu  galeae). — ix.  259. 

Reduce,  v.  (1450,  1485,  then  1538,  &c.).— "  The 
haly  schaw  Quhilk  strang  Romulus  did  reduce  and 
draw  In  maner  of  f ranches  or  of  sanctuary  "" 
(LaU,  Asylum  retulit).— viii.  174. 
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Reeky,  adj.  (1604). — "  An  yle,  with  reky  stanis 
as  gledis  "  (Lat.,  Fumantibus  ardua  saxis). — 
viii.  180. 

{Reign,  v.]  Rang  for  reigned. — "  [He]  rang  king 
our  mony  cities  in  Greke  land." — iii.  137. 

Resist  (in  this  sense,  1726). — "  Zour  prowd 
wordis  hait  A  womanis  wapyn  sal  resist  and 
debait." — xi.  61. 

Rig-bone,  the  backbone. — "  The  cuppiyng  of 
-the  ryg  bone." — x.  308. 

Rigging  =rig,  the  back. — "  Wyth  his  club  he 
made  a  braid,  And  twenty  rowtis  apoun  my 
Tigging  laid." — xiii.  Prologue,  p.  172. 

Rights,  at  (at  all  rights,  14  and  15  c.).— "  A 
prosper  rais  at  rychtis." — iii.  141. 

Ring,  to  reign  (see  Reign). — "  Princis  of  power, 
our  [over]  land  and  see  to  ryng." — i.  35,  and 
passim. 

Rip  (1530). — "  Or  for  to  rype  that  holkit  huige 
t>elly  [of  the  Trojan  horse]." — ii.  69. 

Rose  peony. — "  Quhilk  cure  was  done Throu 

the  mychtis  of    the  rqis  Pione  "    (Lat.,  Pseoniis 
Tevocatum  herbis). — vii.  137. 

Round,  sb.,  an  irregular  song  (1530). — "  The 
matronis  that  zellit,  And  roundis  sang  so  in  thair 
wylde  dotage  "  (Lat.,  Insultant.  thyasis) — 
vii.  122. 

Rural,  rustic  (1624). — "  A  rural  club  or  culmas  " 
•(Lat.,  Sparus). — xi.  61. 

Ruse,  a  boast  (so  the  editor). — "  Sum  makis  a 
tume  ruse." — viii.  Prologue,  p.  143. 

Scale,  v..  to  scatter,  to  divulge. — 
'This  ilk  wenche,  that  tyme,  with  mony  a  taill, 
Glaidlie  this  rumour  gan  throw  the  peple  skaill. 

iv.   187. 

Scaled,  unbound,  dishevelled. — "  With  hair 
down  scalit  "  (Lat.,  Crinibus  passis). — i.  48. 

Scurrility  (c.  1508,  1526,  &c.). — "  Scurrilite  is 
1)ot  for  dogges  at  barkis." — ix.  Prologue,  p.  205. 

Sea-dog  (1598). — "  For  barking  of  see  doggis  in 
hir  wame  "  (Lat.,  Caeruleis  canibus  resonantia 
-fiaxa). — iii.  145. 

Search,  v.  (in  this  sense,  1330,  1450,  then  1535, 
&c.). — "  [Eneas]  seirsis,  turnand  to  and  fro  all 
artis."— yiii.  150. 

Secluding  (c.  1851). — "  [He]  went  away  Rycht 
hastely,  secludand  all  delay  "  (Lat.,Praecipitatque 
moras). — xii.  146. 

Sen  (what  is  this  ?  the  sense  is  "  O  that  "). — 
""  O  sen  omnipotent  Hie  Jupiter  my  zing  zeris 
bywent  Wald  me  restoir  "  (ed.  1553,  erroneously, 
O  son).— viii.  190. 

Sens,  incense  (1400  to  1473). — "  Into^the  firls 
zettand  sens  and  wyne." — iii.  129. 

Serr,  to  grip  (1562,  &c.).— "  [The  goshalk] 
lowkyt  in  his  punsis  sarris  fast  [the  dove] "  (Lat., 
Comprensamque  tenet.  The  editor  says  sarris  = 

soars,"  but  I  think  the  word  belongs  here). — 

Shake  hands  (1535). — "  [They]  langit  sair  to 
schak  handis  "  (Lat.,  Avidi  conjungere  dextras). — 
i.  50. 

Shape,   v.,   to    make    ready    (14   c.). — "  Schaip 

ye Harpyes     [to]    expell    and    ding"     (Lat., 

Bellumne  inferre  paratis). — iii.   134. 

Shear,  v.  (c.  1340,  1513,  &c.).— "  Betuix  thai 
-costis  and  citeis  in  sounder  schorne." — iii.  145. 

Shrewd,  curst,  malevolent  (14  and  15  c.,  then 
.1593). — 

That  with  his  schrewyt  lycht  canicular 

/T    ,  Infekk^it  all  the  hevynnes  and  the  ayr. 

(Lat.,  Laevo  lumine). — x.  300. 


Shudder,   v.  trans,    (c.  1400  only). — "  The  myd 
rowtis  and  wardis  schudderis  he." — xii.  145. 
Sober,  poor,  small  (c.  1440,  1523,  &c.). — 

1.  "  We    haue    bot    sobir    p[u]issance  "    (Lat., 
Exiguae  vires). — viii.   184. 

2.  "  Sobyr  Penates,  goddis  domesticall  "  (Lat., 
Parvosque  Penates). — viii.  189. 

3.  "  Thou Suld  nocht  deny  me  sa  sobyr  a 

thing."— x.  327. 

Steel  -  stemmed. — "  Hou  mony  steyll  stammit 
bargis  "  (Lat.,  Quot  aarataa  proras). — ix.  218. 

Stern,  strong. — "  How  mony  scheildis,  helmys, 
and   sterne   body   [shall   lie   low]  "    (Lat.,   Fortia 
corpora). — viii.   189. 
Surname,  sb. — 

The  Grekis  ancyane, 

Quhilk  clepit  bene  to  surname  Pelasgane. 

viii.  193. 

Thud,  sb.  3  (1825).—"  Quhou  gret  a  thud 

ane  lance thrawis  he." — xi.  31. 

Top  over  tail,  topsy-turvy. — 

And  quite  pervert  or  turnit  top  our  taill 
Latynus  houshald,  purpos,  and  counsaile. 

viii.  110. 
Trot,  sb.,  an  old  woman. — 

1.  "  [She]  Hichit  on  furth  with  slaw  pace  lyke 
ane    trat "    (Lat.,    Ilia   gradum    studio    celerabat 
anili).— iv.  215. 

2.  "  And  hir  in  schap  transformyt  of  a  trat  " 
(Lat.,  In  vultus  sese  transformat  aniles). — vii.  110. 

3.  "  The  nun  and  trattes,  clepyt  Calibe  "  (Lat., 
Fit  Calybe  Junonis  anus    templique  sacerdos). — 
vii.  111. 

Tyrvit,  torn  to  pieces. — "  [Thy]  membris 
tyrvit  and  rent  "  (Lat.,  Avulsaque  membra). — 
ix.  246. 

Upset,  to  '  set  up. — "  Sum  vthir  per  ordour 
caldrouns  gan  wpsett  "  (Lat.,  Ordine  aena  locant 
alii).— v.  229. 

Vain,  in,  void,  empty. — "  Gyf  thou  belevys 
-ocht  my  sawis  in  vane  "  (Lat.,  Mea  si  non 
irrita  dicta  putaris). — x.  298. 

Virago,  sb. — 

Virago , 

Quhilk  term  to  expone,  be  myne 
Is  a  woman  exersand  a  mannis  office. 

xii.  128. 

Wale,  tcale  out  (see  '  Century  Diet.'  and  see 
Burdoun). — "  Waill  out  all  thaim  bene  waik  and 
vnweilde  "  (Lat.,  Quicquid  tecum  invalidum 
metuensque  pericli  Delige). — -v.  266. 

Wedge,  v. — "  Weggit  full  law  the  lance  on  end 
did  stand." — xii.  152. 

Weir  cart,  a  chariot. — 

Ane  vther  sort  full  byssely  to  Mart 

The  ryrmand  quhelis  forgeis,  and  weir  cart. 

(Lat.,  Currumque  rotasque  volucres).  —  viii. 
181. 

Whin,  whin-stone. — "  Of  ane  cald  hard  quhin 
The  clekkit Caucasus."  — iv.  198. 

Why,  as  sb. — "  Syne  zeild  the  to  thy  fa  but  ony 
quhy." — xi.  Prologue,  p.  6. 

Wicked  (of  a  thing  inanimate). — "  Lyke  till  a 
wykkit  hill  of  huge  wecht  "  (Lat.,  Mons  improbus). 
— xii.  145. 

Wilful,  desirous. — "  Wilfull  his  pepyll  to  support 
and  saw  [save]." — xi.  65. 

Wilfully,  willingly. — "  Wilfully  I  obey  thair 
command  "  (Lat.,  Fatis  egere  volentem). — viii. 
159. 

Wink,  to  sleep  a. — "  For  neuir  rnair  n  ay  echo 
sleip  a  wynk." — iv,  208. 
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Wonder,  no. — 

1.  "  Na  wondir,  this  is  the  selcouth  Caribdis  " 
(Lat.,  Nimirum  haec  ilia  Charybdis). — iii.  153. 

2.  "  We   haue   bot  sober   p[u]issance,   and   no 
wonder." — viii.   184. 

Work,  v.,  to  rage. — "  [The  blude]  Furth  ruschis 
out  of  workand  woundis  wyde." — xi.  58. 

World,  for  all  the. — 

Sic  ene  had  he,  and  sic  fair  handis  tway, 

For  all  the  warld,  sic  mouth  and  face,  perfay. 

iii.  149. 

Wi/ssJU,      to      exchange. — "  ]This     lyfe  ....  to 
wyssill."— ix.  225. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 


VERSES  BY  JAMES  SMITH. — Of  the  books 
left  by  Charles  Barwell  Coles  (see  11  S.  i. 
90,  under  ' "  Short  Whist,"  by  Major  A.')  to 
my  brother,  only  three  came  to  me,  and 
two  of  them  have  been  lost  in  changes  of 
abode.  The  remaining  one  is  '  Rejected 
Addresses,'  18th  edition,  and  in  it  is  pasted 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  following  verses 
and  heading  in  Mr.  Coles' s  handwriting.  He 
evidently  copied  them  in  his  old  age,  for 
"  Garrick  "  is  written  "  Garicth,"  and  another 
slip  of  the  pen  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  line, 
where  "  blunder  "  is  written  "  blund." 

Jeu  d'Esprit  dictated  after  Dinner  at  the  Garrick 

Club— by  James  Smith  ('Rejected 

Addresses ')  to  C.  B.  C. 

An  artist  painted  Time  and  Love — 
Time  with  two  pinions  spread  above, 
And  Love  without  a  feather- 
Just  when  Sir  Hal  and  Lady  Anne 
In  wedlock  came  together. 
Copies  of  each  the  Dame  bespoke  ; 
The  artist  ere  he  drew  a  stroke 
Reversed  his  old  opinions, 
And  straitway  [sic]  to  the  lady  brings 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wings, 
And  Cupid  with  two  pinions. 
"  What  blunder  's  this  ?"  the  lady  cries. 
"  No  blunder,  madam,"  he  replies, 
"  I  hope  I  'm  not  so  stupid  ; 
Each  has  his  pinions  in  his  day  : 
Time  before  marriage  flies  away, 
And  after  marriage  Cupid." 

If  these  verses  are  not  extant  in  James 
Smith's  literary  remains,  they  may  be  of 
interest.  EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 

Les  Cycas,  Cannes. 

LIGHTNING  FOLK-LORE. — In  your  interest- 
ing notice  of  Konkan  folk-lore  (ante,  p.  210) 
you  remark  that  it  has  been  said  that  the 
mentality  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident 
was  the  same  till  the  Renaissance.  This 
reminds  me  that  among  the  children  in 
D3vonshire  thirty  years  ago  it  was  regarded 
a 3  unlucky  to  draw  one  another's  attention 
to  lightning.  W.  CURZON  YEO. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


ALCESTER.  (See  '  An  Alphabet  of  Stray 
Notes/  US.  xi.  261,  369.)— Apparently 
Alcester  used  to  be  spelt  by  some  writers 
Aulcester  ;  see  : — 

1.  'Index  Villaris,'  by  J.  Adams,  1680.^ 

2.  '  An    Index    to    the    Records,'     1739,, 
p.  100,  s.v.  Alauna. 

3.  Stephen  Whatley's  '  England's  Gazet- 
teer,' 1751. 

In  the  above  Aulcester  is  tie  only  form, 
excepting  that  in  Latin  in  No.  2. 

4.  Gough's  Camden's  '  Britannia,'  1789  : 
"Aulcester,    called    by    Matthew    Paris    more 

properly  Allencest.tr,  which  the  inhabitants  affirm 
to  have  been  a  most  famous  and  antient  town,, 
whence  they  will  have  it  to  have  been  Ouldcester,"' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

5.  W.    C.    Oulton's    'Traveller's    Guide," 
1805  :   "Alcester,  Aulcester,  or  Allencester." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  old  instances 
of  Alcester  only,  e.g.  John  Ecton's  '  Thesaurus 
Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum,'  1742,  p.  f,85. 

There  is  a  lamentable  tendency  nowadays 
to  pronounce  all  names  according  to  th& 
spelling.  I  think  that  I  have  been  told 
that  Cirencester  is  losing  its  old  pronuncia- 
tion. ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

'  PUNCH  '  :  ITS  PAGINATION. — It  may  b& 
well  to  place  on  record  for  bibliographical 
purposes  the  fact  that  faulty  pagination  exists 
in  our  national  periodical  of  humour. 
Vol.  iii.,  1842,  has  no  pages  numbered  55-56- 
or  77-78.  In  vol.  v.,  1843,  pp.  185-194; 
vol.  x.,  1846,  pp.  187-196  ;  and  vol.  xiii.r 
pp.  171-180,  are  also  non-existent.  Vols.  ii.r 
iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  begin  paging  at  13 ;  the 
almanacs  for  1842-5  form  12  pages,  but  these- 
have  no  pagination. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

FEATHER  -  BEDS.  —  If  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  be  interested  in  feather-beds,  h& 
may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  following  quaint 
entry,  which  occurs  under  '  custus  domorum  ' 
in  the  Winchester  College  Accounts  of 
1464-5  :— 

"  Et  solutis  cuidam  laboranti  per  iiii  dies  circa- 
reparacionem  iii  lectorum  plumalium  de  stauro- 
Coliegii  ac  separanti  le  plu'  a  plumis  et  facienti  de 
eisdem  i  cervical  et  iiii  pulvinaria,  cum  ii-s.  vid. 
pro  v.  virgatis  de  Fustian  emptis  ad  idem  opus, 
vii.s.  vid." 

H.  C. 

CAPT.  CHARLES  GORDON  OF  THE  CHESA- 
PEAKE.— I  think  naval  historians  may  like 
to  know  that  Capt.  Gordon  of  the  Chesa- 
peake (38  guns),  which  was  attacked  off 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1807  by  H.M.S.  Leopard 
under  circumstances  which  led  to  his  fighting 
a  duel  and  being  court-martialled,  was  the 
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son  of  Charles  Gordon  (1721-86),  a  Jacobite 
rebel,  who  was  condemned  to  death  at 
Southwark  in  1746,  but  reprieved,  going  to 
America.  When  he  went  there  he  swung 
to  the  other  side,  and  became  a  Loyalist ; 
his  adventures  are  told  in  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Baird  Stimpson,  Chicago,  entitled 
"The  Tory  Maid'  (1898).  This  Charles 
was  the  son  of  Patrick  Gordon,  Binhall, 
Cairnie,  Aberdeenshire,  who  in  turn  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Avochie. 
J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

SWAN  SUPERSTITION. — A  pair  of  swans 
nested  this  year,  and  four  eggs  were  laid. 
A  boy  told  me  the  young  birds  would  not 
hatch  out  till  there  was  a  thunderstorm. 
Sure  enough  there  was  a  thunderstorm,  and 
next  day  four  cygnets  were  swimming  in  the 
pond,  and  the  boy  believes  in  his  natural 
history  more  firmly  than  ever.  This  was 
in  the  north  of  Hampshire. 

G.  E.  P.  A. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
an  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

WEDDING  RING  AND  "  LEFT-HANDED  '' 
MARRIAGE. — I  believe  the  custom  of  a 
married  woman  wearing  her  wedding  ring 
on  the  left  hand  is  confined  solely  to  England. 
On  the  Continent  the  ring  is,  I  believe, 
always  worn  on  the  right  hand. 

When  and  how  did  this  custom  of  wearing 
the  ring  on  the  left  hand  come  into  England  ? 
and  is  there  any  connexion  between  this 
and  a  "  left-handed  "  marriage  ? 

EDWARD  HUDSON. 

COLD  HARBOUR  AT  HACKNEY. — Strype's 
•edition of  Stow,  dated  MDCCXX.,  contains  "A 
New  Plan  of  the  City  of  London,  Westminster 
•and  Southwark,  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Thorold,  Knight  and  Baronet,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,"  wherein  is  marked,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  thoroughfare  now  known  as  the 
Hackney  Road,  a  house  or  collection  of 
houses  called  the  Cold  Harbour. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  were  only  two 
places  in  London  of  this  name.  The  first 
and  best  -  known  example  was  in  the  ward 
of  Dowgate  ;  and  the  other  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  West  India  Dock  basin.  This 
was  originally  the  palace  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  acterwards  the  residence  of 
JMargaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  in  the 


reign  of  Edward  IV.  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  Countess  of  Lennox,  was  imprisoned 
here  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  regarding 
this  Hackney  Cold  Harbour.  It  appa- 
rently was  of  some  importance,  since  it 
merits  mention  on  a  map  where  very  scant 
notice  is  taken  of  streets  and  buildings  of 
far  greater  renown.  REGINALD  JACOBS. 
6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green,  N.W. 

ALICE  HOLT  FOREST.  —  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  forest  or  wood, 
near  Binsted  in  Hampshire  ?  On  a  seven- 
teenth-century map  it  is  shown  as  Alder 
Holt.  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

GUIDOTT    FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  help 
me  to  the  origin  of  the  family  of  Guidott 
and  its  pedigree  in  Hampshire  ?     In  1703  the 
manor  of  Slackstead,  near  Winchester  (once 
the  property  of  Thomas  Sternhold,  the  psalm 
writer),    was    purchased    by    one    William 
Guidott,    who    died    in    1743.     His    widow 
(vide  the  '  Victoria  History  of  Hants  ')  "  held 
it  until  1749,  when  it  passed  to  her  kinsman 
William  Woodroffe,  who  took  the  name  of 
Guidott  and  held  it  until   1772."     In  1772 
the  Rev.  Henry  Sealey,  Vicar  of  Alresford, 
Hampshire,    from    1736    to    1805,    married 
Anne    Woo'droffe,    whose    brother    William 
Woodroffe  assumed    the    name  of   Guidott 
in    conformity    with    his    uncle's    will.     He 
died   unmarried   in    1797,    and   was   buried 
at  Basingstoke.     A  son  named  Marmaduke 
was  born  at  Alresford  to  Anne  Woodroffe 
and  Henry  Sealey  in  1775,  and  being  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,   he   took   holy   orders,  and   became 
curate  in  charge  of  Broughton  (Hampshire) 
in    1799,    and   there   remained   for   twenty- 
eight    years,    when    he    became    curate    in 
charge    of    Farley    Chamberlayne    until    his 
death  in  1839.     In  the  registers  of  the  latter 
church   is   the   name   of   the   Rev.    Guidott 
Sealey  as  the  witness  to  a  marriage  in  1835, 
and  its  singularity  caused  the  search  which 
has  resulted  in  the  above  particulars.     It 
would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  relation- 
ship of  this  cleric  to  the  Rev.  Guidott  Sealey, 
Rector  of   St.    Laurence,   Winchester,   from 
1857  to  1867,  and  probably  the  donor  of  the 
font  there  in   1860.     I  should  also  like  to 
know    if    the    Rev.     Benjamin    Woodroffe, 
Canon  of  Winton  and  Rector  of  Houghton 
from  1721  to  1727,  was  of  kin  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Sealey    and    also    to    Thomas    Woodroffe, 
Vicar  of  Alton  from   1854    to  his  death  in 
1874.  F.  H.  SUCKLING. 

Highwood,  Hants. 
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STEPHEN  RONJAT. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  information  about  Stephen 
Ronjat,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  William  III. 
He  was  a  French  Huguenot,  came  to  Eng- 
land with  that  king,  and  returned  to  Southern 
France  soms  time  after  the  King's  death. 
EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 

Les  Cycas,  Cannes. 

SOUTHAMPTON. — Why  is  this  pronounced 
by  some  with  a  marked  aspirate  to  the 
second  syllable  ?  I  have  never  heard 
''Northampton"  so  treated,  and  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  correct  way  is  not  to 
treat  the  first  letter  of  the  old  "  hampton  " 
as  just  as  much  eliminated  in  its  pronunciation 
as  it  is  in  the  spelling  of  the  modern  place- 
name.  W.  B.  H. 

THE  COMICAL  GILLS. — I  have  a  coloured 
etching  with  this  title.  The  interior  of 
a  taproom  is  depicted.  A  number  of  people 
are  seated  round  a  table,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  chairman  is  seated,  with  a  mallet  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  long  clay  pipe  in  the  other. 
A  fight  between  a  Jew  and  an  Irishman  is 
going  on.  A  watchman  is  just  entering  the 
door  with  a  lamp,  and  the  landlady  is  appa- 
rently belabouring  the  chairman  with  a 
poker. 

What  kind  of  society  or  club  was  "  The 
Comical  Gills  "  ?  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

MAJOR  LE  HARDY. — I  am  anxious  to 
identify  a  portrait  in  oils,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  (sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on 
25  June,  1898),  of  Major  Le  Hardy,  who  after 
leaving  the  Army  became  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Thomas.  The  size  of  the  painting  is  30  in. 
by  25  in.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who 
was  his  father  and  to  what  branch  of  the 
Le  Hardy  family  he  belonged.  J.  Bertrand 
Payne  in  his  '  Armorial  of  Jersey  '  gives  a 
pedigree  of  the  family,  but  I  am  unable  to 
place  him  from  that.  The  English  branch 
of  the  family  dropped  the  "  Le  "  after  1725, 
and  many  of  their  descendants  were  painted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

LIEUT.-COL.  T.  HARDY,  65TH  REGIMENT. 
— I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any 
means  of  finding  out  the  military  services 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Hardy,  65th  Regiment 
of  Foot.  He  was  baptized  at  St.  Laurence, 
Jersey,  19  Aug.,  1725,  and  died  19  June, 
1794,  and  was  buried  at  Stockbridge,  Hants. 
He  purchased  the  Hale  estates,  near  Honiton, 
Devon.  He  was  son  of  John  Le  Hardy, 
Attorney-General  of  Jersey  in  1729. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 


PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.' — The  late 
Prof.  Dowden  wrote  a  most  valuable  intro- 
duction to  a  facsimile  quarto  edition  of 
'  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  wherein  he  states 
that  a^jopy  of  the  original  1599  edition  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Sidney  Lee  notes 
that  only  two  copies  of  this  book  are  known  : 
one  in  the  Capel  Collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  the  private 
ownership  of  Mrs.  Christie  Miller.  I  should 
like  to  know  which  statement  is  the  correct 
one.  MAURICE  JONAS! 

LIDDINGTON,  LEDDINGTON,  OR  LEDENTON 
HEIRESS. — I  am  anxious  to  secure  data  of  a 
marriage  which  took  place  with  an  heiress 
of  this  name  who  eloped  about  1810,  leav- 
ing the  family  estate  to  go  into  Chancery. 

Douglas,  Wyoming.  K  DBAY' 

FUNERAL  RITES  :  BEARDS. — In  his  auto- 
biography Sir  Walter  Scott  writes :  "  My 
great  -  grandfather,  nicknamed  '  Beardie,' 
derived  it  from  a  venerable  beard  unblemished 
by  razor  or  scissors,"  which  he  wore  in 
token  of  regret  for  the  banished  Stuart 
dynasty.  Was  that  a  personal  peculiarity 
in  that  age,  or  was  the  custom  generally 
followed  by  Scotsmen  on  the  demise  of  a 
relative  or  friend  ?  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  according  to  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  or 
Codified  Ritualism  of  the  Rabbins,  no 
orthodox  member  of  the  Jewish  community 
may  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  hirsute 
appendages  of  the  face,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  a 
death.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

South  Hackney. 

'  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE.' — This  paper, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  London  morning 
papers,  ceased  publication  in  1862,  but 
announced  in  its  last  issue  that  it  would 
reappear  when  certain  impending  arrange- 
ments were  completed.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  whether  this  once 
famous  journal  was  ever  republished,  per- 
haps under  another  name  ?  Do  any  files 
exist  of  its  earlier  issues  ? 

L.  M.  REDFERN. 

4,  Glazbury  Road,  West  Kensington. 

WILLIAM  RAYNFORD  OF  BRADFIELD  HALL, 
ESSEX.— I  should  be  grateful  to  any  reader 
who  could  tell  me  where  to  find  the  will  of 
the  above.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Inq.  p.  m. 
taken  12  Hen.  VI.  (1433/4),  but  can  find 
no  trace  of  the  will. 

F.  VINE  RAINSFORD. 
66,  Oseney  Crescent,  N.W. 
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BISHOP  ELPHINSTONE'S  BADGE.  —  In  Hume 
Brown's  '  History  of  Scotland,'  vol.  i.,  is  'a 
reproduction  of  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone  of  Aberdeen  (plate  xxxviii.).  Below 
the  Elphinstone  shield,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  mitre,  is  a  badge  with  the  motro  "  Non 
confundar."  The  badge  consists  of  three 
fish  (salmon  ?)  interlaced,  and  below  them 
a  thing  which  might  be  a  basket,  but  which 
I  am  unable  to  make  out  exactly.  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  for  an  explanation  of  this 
badge,  as  well  as  for  information  of  the  date 
and  present  location  of  the  picture. 

D.  L.  GALBREATH. 
74,  Grand'  Rue,  Montreux. 

VIRGIL  AND  THEOCRITUS.  —  On  p.  93  of 
his  delightful  '  Latin  Literature,'  Dr.  J.  W. 
Mackail  writes,  in  his  criticism  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues  :  —  • 

"  One  well-known  line  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
otherwise  than  as  a  mistranslation  of  a  line  of 
Theocritus,  such  as  one  would  hardly  expect  from 
a  well-grounded  schoolboy." 

May  I  ask  —  and  reveal,  no  doubt,  my 
ignorance  in  asking  —  what  the  line  is  ? 


Canterbury 

[Vide  Eel.  viii.  59.  "Omnia  vel  medium  fiat 
mare."  Elmsley  first  pointed  out  that  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  translation  of  Theocr.  i.  134,  iravra  d' 
tj>a\\a  ytvoiro,  in  which  Virgil  appears  to  have 
understood  ^vd\ia.  The  late  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  in  his 
delightful  Introduction  to  C.  S.  Calverley's  trans- 
lations of  Theocritus  and  Virgil's  Eclogues,  suggests 
that  "effer  aquam"  (1.  65  of  the  same  eclogue) 
may  be  a  similar  mistranslation  —  for  cttpe  rb  vdfj.a 
(Theocr.  xv.  27,  where  ra^a  =  1/77^0,  "yarn").] 


CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  JOHN  BOWLES 
AND  MR.  JENNINGS.  —  John  Bowles,  a  well- 
known  pamphleteer,  who  died  at  Bath  on 
30  Oct.,  1819,  was  for  some  time,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
Commissioner  for  the  sale  of  Dutch  prizes. 
While  he  held  this  office  he  and  his  fellow 
Commissioners  were  charged  with  pecula- 
tion by  a  gentleman  named  Jennings,  who, 
however,  subsequently  published  a  pam- 
phlet withdrawing  his  charges.  Who  was 
Mr.  Jennings,  and  what  was  the  title  of  his 
pamphlet  ?  Was  he  the  David  Jennings 
of  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  who  died  in  December, 
1819  ?  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  FOOTE.  —  Samuel  Foote,  the 
actor,  is  said  to  have  married  "  a  gentle- 
woman of  Worcester"  in  the  year  1741. 
What  was  her  maiden  name,  and  when  did 
she  die  ?  I  believe  she  predeceased  her 
husband,  whose  death  occurred  in  1777. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


SEAL  OF  ABBOT  OF  RAMSEY. — I  should 
be  very  grateful  if  any  reader  could  inform 
me  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  fine  example 
of  the  seal  of  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Ramsey, 
circa  1240.  A  much  injured  specimen  exists 
in  the  collection  of  seals  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  3871.  I  also  wish  to  discover 
the  place  of  his  burial.  PHILIP  NELSON. 
Athenaeum,  Liverpool. 

"  NONDUM      IN      AUGE  "  :       "  NONDUM     ME- 

TAM." — Is  there  a  classical  source  for  one  or 
both  of  these  mottoes,  which  have  practically 
the  same  meaning  ?  The  former  was  that 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  latter 
that  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  circa  1623. 

LEO  C. 

ETRUSCAN  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Itt 
his  commentary  on  Eccles.  i.  10  Mr.  Currie 
Martin  says  : — 

"  Some  years  ago  at  a  medical  exhibition  in 
Rome  were  shown  surgical  instruments  from, 
ancient  Etruria  which  compared  well  with  the 
latest  productions  of  English  and  American 
makers,  and  some  of  the  triumphs  of  Etruscan 
dentistry  were  not  far  behind  present-day  work." 

-"  Century  Bible,"  'Proverbs/  &c.,  p.  244. 
This   seems    difficult  to   believe.     Can  any 
one  supply  confirmation  ? 

LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Theological  College,  Lichfield. 

H.  MEIDINGER. — Can  any  reader  give  me 
particulars  about,  and  tell  me  the  value  of,, 
the  philological  labours  of  H.  Meidinger  I 
His  Teuto-Gothic  dictionary  was  translated 
into  French,  and  published  at  Frankfort- 
on-Main  in  1833.  J.  ISAACS. 

1 '  SEA  -  TRUMPET. "—The  *  N.E.D. '  gives 
for  this  word  the  following  three  meanings  r 
(1)  a  trumpet  shell;  (2)  a  kind  of  trumpet 
used  at  sea,  "  concha  tromba  marina "  ; 
(3)  a  very  large  seaweed.  There  is  a  fourth 
meaning,  viz.,  a  triangular  or  rather  trapezoid 
bowed  instrument,  so  called  owing  to  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  sound-board 
to  a  marine  speaking-trumpet  or  sea-trumpet, 
"  tromba  marina,"  according  to  *  The  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  '  ;  in  German  Trumm- 
scheit  or  Nonnengeige.  Dr.  Edward  Browne 
in  1668  or  1669  saw  an  instrument  at  the  Em- 
peror's house  near  Vienna  which  was  "made 
out  of  a  chest  or  seat,  with  one  string.  . .  . 
like  to  that  of  a  sea- trumpet."  According 
to  a  German  '  Dictionary  of  Music,'  however 
(Riemann's,  translated  by  J.  S.  Shedlock), 
the  instrument,  string  and  all,  was  formerly 
used  in  the  English  Navy  for  signalling.  Is 
that  so  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  I  can 
believe  the  speaking-trumpet  version.  A 
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French  friar,  Marin  Mersenne,  in  his  '  Har- 
monie  Universelle '  (1636—7),  devotes  a 
special  section  to,  and  gives  illustrations  of, 
two  kinds  of  "  trompettes  marines,"  stating 
that  the  instrument  was  so  called  either 
because  it  was  invented  by  sailors  or  because 
it  imitated  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  so  well. 
This  explanation  may  be  good  enough  "  for 
the  marines,"  but  does  not  satisfy  any  one 
else.  L.  L.  K. 


THE    FABRIC    OF    CATHEDRALS. 
(11  S.  xii.  200.) 

THE  stone  used  in  building  English  cathedrals 
is  for  the  most  part  local  stone.  The  early 
builders  were  wise  in  many  ways,  and, 
wherever  possible  and  advisable,  they  used 
local  quarries.  Some  districts  being  almost 
stoneless,  the  line  of  least  resistance  was 
adopted.  Your  correspondent  is  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  the  subject  of 
materials  has  been  neglected  in  nearly  all 
books  upon  our  cathedrals. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  built  of  Portland 
stone.  When  Wren  was  building  it  he  had 
the  stone  quarried  and  exposed  on  the 
beach  (in  some  cases  for  three  years)  before 
using  it.  In  "  Parental ia  ;  or,  Memoirs  of 

the  Family  of  the  Wrens but  chiefly  of 

Sir  Christopher  Wren ....  compiled  by  his 
son  Christopher,  London,  1750,"  folio,  it  is 
stated  (p.  288)  :— 

"  At  St.  Paul's  the  Surveyor  was  cautious  not 
to  exceed  columns  of  four  feet,  which  had  been 
tried  by  Inigo  Jones  in  his  Portico ;  the  Quarries 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland  would  just  afford  for  that 
proportion,  but  not  readily,  for  the  artificers  were 
forced  sometimes  to  stay  some  months  for  one 
necessary  stone  to  be  raised  for  their  purpose,  and 
the  farther  the  Quarry  men  pierced  into  the  rock, 
the  Quarry  produced  less  stones  than  near  the 
sea.  All  the  most  eminent  masons  of  England 
were  of  opinion  that  stones  of  the  largest  scant- 
lings were  there  to  be  found,  or  nowhere.  An 
inquiry  was  made  after  all  the  good  stone  which 
England  afforded.  Next  to  Portland,  Bock 
Abbey  stone,  and  some  others  in  Yorkshire, 
seemed  the  best  and  most  durable  ;  but  large 
Stone  for  the  Paul's  works  was  not  easily  to  be 
had  even  there." 

Portland  stone  is  one  of  the  few  stones 
which  remain  unaffected  (except  in  colour) 
by  the  smoke  of  London.  The  best  quality 
stone  at  Portland  is  that  found  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island.  Previous  to 
1623,  this  stone  did  not  attract  much  atten- 


tion ;  but  from  about  1660  it  has  been 
greatly  used  in  public  buildings  and 
churches.  The  quarries  from  which  Wren 
obtained  the  stone  for  St.  Paul's  have  now 
been  deserted,  the  reason  being  that  mer- 
chants found  the  stone  harder,  and  therefore 
more  expensive,  to  work  than  other 
qualities. 

Wells  Cathedral  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  from  stone  obtained 
from  the  quarries  at  Doulting,  a  village 
about  seven  miles  east  of  Wells.  The  stone 
used  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  is  identical. 
The  "fabric  rolls'*  of  Wells  Cathedral  are 
printed  in  abstract  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Wells  Report  (1885)  on  Hist.  MSS.  On 
16  April,  1390,  payments  are  made  to 
several  men  for  carriage  of  stone  "from 
Doultyng."  The  carriage  of  stone  from  these 
quarries  is  mentioned  nine  or  ten  times  in 
the  same  year  between  April  and  June.  In 
1457  John  Garnesy  and  John  Tregadel  we 
"guardians  of  the  fabric";  and  entries 
occur  "  For  the  rent  of  Doultyng  quarry, 
20s.,"  followed  by  several  details  of  haulage 
from  Doulting  to  Wells  at  "  I2d.  a  load." 

"  To  John  Parsons  '  pro  ligatione  '  of  16  feet 
square  at  Doultyng  quary  for  12  days  at  4rf.  a 
day." 

See  pp.    287-8   Hist.   MSS.    Comm.   Report, 
1885,  and  p.  291  of  the  Report  dated  1907. 

With  reference  to  the  early  history  of 
Wells,  there  is  a  "  strong  and  consistent 
tradition  "  that  missionary  priests  settled  at 
Wells  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  here 
rose  the  first  Church  of  St.  Andrew.  Original 
documents  of  Bishop  Joscelin's  time  (1206- 
1242)  speak  of  the  "old"  church  and  the 
"great"  church,  but  documentary  evidence 
of  actual  building  is  difficult  to  find,  so  we 
make  the  most  of  what  we  know.  The 
Close  Rolls  of  Henry  III.  contain  grants  to 
the  fabric  in  1220  of  sixty  large  oaks  from 
the  forest  of  Cheddar  ;  in  1224,  of  one  penny 
a  day  remitted  from  the  rent  of  Congresbury 
Manor  "  for  the  work  at  the  church  of 
Wells"  ;  and  in  1226  of  thirty  oaks  "for 
the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Wells."  In  1220 
Alexander,  a  Canon,  gave  for  his  life  the 
produce  of  the  arable  land  of  the  rectorial 
glebe  at  Henstridge,  "  that  the  fabric  might 
rise  the  quicker,  by  my  help."  Original 
local  documents  at  Wells  give  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  workmen.  Families  of  masons  at 
Wells,  of  the  names  of  Lock,  father  and  son, 
Noreis  or  Norreys,  and  one  Deodatus,  a 
stone  worker,  are  found  both  at  Wells  and 
at  Glastonbury.  A  member  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Buneton  was  established  at 
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Glastonbury  in  1249,  and  is  referred  to  as 
de  Buneton  "  the  sculptor."  He  gave  the 
name  to  a  street  in  Glastonbury  called 
Buneton  Street.  The  late  Canon  C.  M. 
Church,  in  his  '  Four  Somerset  Bishops, 
1136-1242,'  furnishes  what  is  by  far  the  best 
account  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  founded  the 
"great"  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Wells. 

There  is  another  famous  Somersetshir6 
quarry,  south-west  of  Wells,  called  Hamdon 
Hill  Quarry.  This  quarry  dates  back  to 
Roman  times.  There  is  in  Dorchester  Museum 
a  Roman  coffin  made  of  stone  from  Hamdon 
or  Ham  Hill.  The  churches  and  old  houses 
in  Sherborne  and  Blandford,  and  the  old 
house  known  as  Ford  Abbey,  are  built  of 
this  stone ;  also  many  West  Somerset 
village  crosses.  Leland  says  : — 

"  Hamden   Hill   is   a  specula,   ther  to   view   a 

greate    piece    of    the    country    therabout The 

notable  quarre  of  stone  is  even  therby  at  Hamden, 
out  of  the  which  hath  been  taken  stones  for  al  the 
goodly  buildings  therabout  in  al  quarters." 

Mr.  Charles  Trask,  who  largely  owns  both 
Doulting  and  Ham  Hill  Quarries,  is  fortu- 
nately proud  of  their  history,  and  from  his 
writings  I  quote  the  following  interesting 
statement,  which  is  found  in  his  book 
entitled  '  Norton  sub  Hamdon,'  p.  220  :— 

"  The  quarrying  of  the  stone,  preparatory  to 
removal,  is  done  in  much  the  game  way  as  it  was 
done  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  cut  in  grooves 
with  a  pick  where  necessary  (the  joints  being  of 
great  assistance  in  saving  this  part  of  the  work), 
and  then  lifted  from  its  natural  bed  by  wedges 
driven  under  it  by  a  sledge-hammer.  Heavy 
iron  bars  are  used  as  levers,  and  when  the  stone  is 
raised  a  few  inches,  a  chain  is  put  under  the 
block,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  hoisted  to  the 
surface  by  a  steam  crane. 

"  Many  of  the  masons  on  the  hill  are  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who,  for  several  generations, 
have  worked  at  the  same  trade,  and  many  have 
served  their  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  their  art.'  We  cannot  say 
definitely  that  the  masons  of  the  present  time  are 
the  descendants  of  the  old  church  builders,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  may  be.  Some 
bear  Surnames  which  are  thought  to  be  of  Norman 
origin,  and  Dr.  Cunningham  tells  us  that  '  a  very 
large  number  of  masons  and  builders  must  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror.'  " 

The  famous  Bath  stone  is  obtained  at 
Box  and  Corsham  ;  and  other  Somersetshire 
quarries  are  at  Combe  Down  and  Farleigh. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  built  of  stone  from 
Chilmark,  a  Wiltshire  village.  Chilmark 
stone  is  an  oolite  freestone  found  near 
Salisbury. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Westminster 
Abbey  were  built  largely  of  Caen  stone. 
The  history  of  the  importation  of  this  stone 


from  Norman  and  earlier  times  would  make 
an  interesting  work.  The  Normans  and 
the  masons  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror believed  in  this  stone  for  building 
purposes.  It  was  easily  conveyed  from 
France  to  English  ports,  and  then  travelled 
inland  by  pack-horses.  Not  only  were 
Canterbury  and  Westminster  built'  largely 
of  this  stone,  but  many  East  Anglian 
churches  also.  The  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts of  Sandwich  have  some  interesting 
entries  made  when  the  steeple  was  rebuilt 
(1466)  :— 

"  Spendit  on  the  mason  of  Crystchirche  for  to 
have  an  ynsyght  yn  the  Cane  (Caen)  stone  for  the 
Stepill,  vd." 

"  For  v  ton  of  Cane  stone,  xxvs." 

"  For  iiij  of  bere  (Beer)  stone  for  the  stepill, 
xxs." 

"  For  vj  ton  and  j  pip  of  Folston  (Folkestone) 
rag  [this  is  what  is  now  known  as  Kentish  rag 
stone],  viis." 

When  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
was  built,  the  stone  used  came  chiefly  from 
Barnack  in  Northamptonshire,  but  some 
from  Caen.  Lydgate  says  : — 

Ston  brought  from  Kane  out  of  Normandy 

By  the  se,  and  set  upon  the  strande 

At  Ratlysdene,  and  carried  forth  by  lande. 

Rattlesden  is  nine  miles  from  Bury. 

Caen  stone  is  better  for  delicate  carving 
than  many  softer  English  stones,  but  it  does 
not  resist  climatic  conditions  so  well  as 
other  stone.  Some  mediaeval  builders  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  a  foreign  stone,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  use  of  Purbeck  marble  from 
Corle,  Dorset.  Parts  of  Canterbury  and 
Chichester  Cathedrals  show  the  result  of  this 
rivalry. 

Chester  and  Worcester  Cathedrals  are 
built  of  sandstone,  a  material  which  stands 
well  internally,  but  perishes  with  exposure 
to  the  elements. 

Winchester  Cathedral  is  built  of  stone 
from  Quarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

York  Minster,  Beverley,  and  Ripon  are 
built  of  stone  from  Bramham,  near  Tad- 
caster. 

Peterborough  Cathedral  is  built  of  stone 
from  Ketton,  in  Rutland  shire  ;  and  the  same 
stone  is  used  in  the  famous  churches  of 
Stamford,  and  also  in  many  of  the  colleges 
of  Cambridge. 

The  Barnack  Quarries  in  Northampton- 
shire have  supplied  the  stone  for  many 
Northamptonshire  churches.  Dr.  Cox  says 
that,  for  the  reason  that  it  furnished  so 
large  an  amount  of  the  stone  that  was  used 
in  the  best-known  examples  of  pre-Norman 
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ecclesiastical  architecture,   "  the  place  that 
demands  primary  mention  is  Barnack." 

Where  stone  was  scarce,  flints  were  largely 
used  in  churbh -building.  The  churchwar- 
dens' accounts  of  Exning,  near  Newmarket, 
have  the  following  quaint  entry  : — 

"  Paid  to  Sparrow  of  Moulton  the  furste  day 
of  Maye  for  gatheringe  of  ten  lodes  of  flinte 
stones  for  the  church  wall,  xxiid." 

From  the  accounts  of  North  Elmham 
(Norfolk)  we  find  there  was  paid 

"  To  ye  scolers  ffor  bred  and  drynk  when  they 
gathered  Stones,  ijd." 

The  Home  Office  issues  a  complete  lis* 
of  quarries,  many  of  which  date  back  to 
very  early  times.  But  the  best  list  of 
quarries  for  the  question  in  hand  is  found  in 
C.  F.  Mitchell's  '  Brickwork  and  Masonry,' 
pp.  418-30.  Edward  Hull's  'Treatise  on 
Building  and  Ornamental  Stones '  is  a  most 
useful  book,  because  it  gives  details  not 
only  of  the  mineral  character  of  the  stones, 
but  also  of  their  application  to  various 
buildings,  ecclesiastical  and  other.  Cox's 
'  The  English  Parish  Church,'  chap,  iv.,  upon 

*  Materials,'    abounds    in   delightful    details, 
all     well     and     skilfully     blended.     G.     E. 
Street's    '  Brickwork   in   the   Middle   Ages ' 
consists  of  articles  contributed  to  The  Church 
Builder    in    1863,    1864,    and    1866.     These 
I  have  not  seen.     Lethaby's  '  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  King's  Craftsmen '  contains 
a  valuable  index  of  craftsmen  such  as  masons, 
marble  workers,  carpenters,  &c.     This  index 
is  placed  after  the  general  index  to  the  book. 
E.  S.  Prior's  *  Cathedral  Builders '  is  written 
by    an    expert    architect,    and    is    a    most 
excellent  book,  but  it  does  not  contain  so 
much  as  one  would  expect  upon  the  stone 
used.     There  is  a  good  article  upon  Portland 
building     stone    in     The    Popular    Science 
Review      (D.     Bogue),     1880,     pp.     205-12. 
Weale's  '  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture,' 
vol.   iv.,  has  an  article  called   '  Lithology,' 
which  deals  with  stone  historically  and  has 
useful  data.     In  the  works  of  the  Venerable 
Bede  there  are  accounts  of  the  building  of 
the    churches    of    Wearmouth    and    Jarrow 
under  Benedict  Biscop. 

Your  correspondent  may  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
value  which  is  buried  away  in  Nichols's 

*  Bibliotheca  Topog.  Brit.'     I  refer  to  Samuel 
Pegge's  "  Sylloge  of  the  Remaining  Authentic 
Inscriptions  relative  to  the  Erection  of  our 
English  Churches,  with  a  number  of  Copper 
Plates,  exhibiting  Facsimiles  of  some  of  the 
Most  Material,"    1787. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Dean  Purey-Cust's  '  Walks  round  York 
Minster  *  contains  a  useful  passage  as  regards 
the  material  with  which  that  glorious 
cathedral  was  built.  When  Thomas  of 
Bayeux  was  appointed  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Northern  province  shortly  after  the  Norman 
Conquest, 

"  he  found  the  Minster  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  at 
once  commenced  its  reconstruction.  The  material 
which  he  selected  was  not  the  sandstone  of  which 
the  earlier  building  had  been  constructed,  but 
the  magnesian  limestone  at  Thievesdale,  near 
Tadcaster,  a  part  of  the  great  property  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  House  of  Percy  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  of  which  Mauger  was  the 
Vavasour,  i.e.,  the  sub-tenant  of  the  land  held 
by  Percy  in  fee  of  the  King.  At  first  Percy 
seems  to  have  given  grants  of  stone  and  wood, 
and  the  Vavasour  would  have  the  right  to  a 
certain  toll  thereon ;  but  this  Mauger  appears  to 
have  waived,  and  eventually,  as  further  contri- 
butions are  mentioned  as  gifts  from  him,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  obtained  the  fee  simple  of  the 
land.  At  any  rate  his  son  Robert,  who  retained 
as  a  surname  the  title  of  Vavasour,  gave  ten  acres 
and  half  a  rood  of  the  quarry  in  Thievesdale  '  in 
free,  pure,  and  perpetual  alms  '  to  the  Minster, 
His  descendants  in  like  manner  gave  as  free  gifts 
all  the  material  required  for  the  present  building, 
except  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  was  built  of  stone 
procured  from  Huddlestone  and  from  the  ruined 
Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Sherburn  ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fire  in  1829  the  first  offer  of  ma- 
terial to  repair  the  damages  came  from  Sir 
Edward  Vavasour,  his  lineal  descendant. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  thus  caring  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  those  around  them,  the 
family  of  Vavasour  seem  to  have  been  specially 
protected  in  their  own.  During  all  the  religious 
struggles  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  hold  their  own  little  church 
at  Hazlewood  in  peace,  and  to  maintain  therein 
the  rights  [rites  ?]  of  '  the  old  faith,'  to  which 
they  have  always  belonged.  The  name  of 
Vavasour  never  appears  amongst  the  persecutors 
or  the  persecuted.  — Pp.  8,  9. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
that  it  is  popularly  believed  that  the  head 
of  the  Vavasour  family  has  a  right  to  ride 
into  York  Minster  on  horseback,  such 
privilege  being  the  recognition  of  ancestral 
generosity.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

Cox's  '  The  English  Parish  Church '  has 
seventy-five  interesting  pages  on  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  building  of  cathedrals,  &c. 
Sometimes  special  stone  was  brought  from 
a  long  distance  on  pack-horses,  whilst  in 
other  cases  the  local  stone  was  used,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  building  of  the  west  front 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  where  Doulting  oolite 
was  used,  which  was  quarried  near  Shepton 
Mallet,  a  few  miles  from  Wells.  The  oolite 
freestone  found  at  Chilmark  in  Wiltshire 
supplied  the  stone  for  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Softer  stone  was  used  for  the  interiors  of 
churches,  but  was  not  suitable  for  exteriors, 
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though  it  has  been  used  for  such  purposes  ; 
e.g.,  the  warm-toned  red  sandstone  'of 
Chester  Cathedral,  now  much  honeycombed. 
Information  can  also  be  got  from  Dr. 
Cox's  other  books,  such  as  his  '  Norfolk 
Churches' ;  Bryant's  'Churches  of  Suffolk'  ; 
articles  in  The  "Builder  /  Street's  '  Brick  and 
Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages'  ;  the  works  of 
Bond,  Bumpus,  Ditchfield,  Pratt,  Murray, 
and  Winkles  ;  and  books  on  the  individual 
cathedrals,  as  in  Bell's  "  Cathedral  Series," 
in  which  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fabric.  These  may  not  be  guide-books  in 
the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  may  help  the  inquirer. 

ABCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

t?I  have  the  following  information  in  my 
notes,  but  I  cannot  give  my  authorities 
for  it : — 

Caen  stone  is  used  at  Canterbury,  Chi- 
chester,  and  in  Winchester  nave. 

Portland  stone  is  used  at  St.  Paul's. 

Barnack  stone  is  used  at  Peterborough, 
Norwich,  and  Ely. 

Doulting  stone  is  used  at  Wells. 

Mansfield  stone  is  used  at  Southwell. 

Somersetshire  stone  is  used  at  Christ- 
church,  Dublin. 

When  roads  were  practically  non-existent, 
water  traffic  was  the  only  possible  one  for 
heavy  goods,  which  explains  the  use  of 
Barnack  stone  at  Norwich,  and  of  Caen 
stone  at  Chichester,  &c. 

I  believe  the  stone  for  St.  Paul's  all  came 
by  sea,  but  cannot  give  chapter  and  verse. 
Barnack,  by  the  way,  is  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  Doulting  in  Somersetshire. 

J.  W.  R. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  built  of  a  local 
triassic  sandstone.  For  references  see  the 
valuable  little  '  Handbook '  by  the  late 
John  Hewitt.  S.  A.  GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


THE    SITE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 

(11  S.  x.  209,  290,  335  ;   xi.  447  ;   xii.  10,  50, 
70,  121,  143,  161,  201,  224.) 

IN  order  to  correct  an  error  may  I  refer  once 
again  to  the  view  entitled  '  Profil  de  la  Ville 
de  Londre,'  by  Boisseau  ?  I  said  of  it  that 
"  there  were  indications  that  erasion  had 
been  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
Old  St.  Paul's  had  been  rubbed  out,  and 
Wren's  cathedral  had  been  inserted."  This 
remark  should  have  referred  to  De  Wit's 
view,  and  not  Boisseau' s.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,   Boisseau   shows  old   St.   Paul's. 
MARTIN  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this 
mistake,  for  he  says  : — 

'As  regards  Boisseau's  viev,  MR.  HUBBABD 
actually  cites  this  degraded  derivative  of  a  well- 
known  type  to  assist  him,  although,  as  he  says, 
Wren's  cathedral  is  substituted  for  old  St.  Paul's. 
St.  Paul's  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
Wren's  cathedral  erected  at  a  much  later  date. 
Yet  this  map  is  cited  as  evidence  of  topographical 
detail  prior  to  1644,  when  the  Globe  was  de- 
molished." 

DR.  MARTIN  implies  that  I  quoted  a  view 
made  after  1666  as  evidence  of  topographical 
detail  prior  to  1644.  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  De  Wit's  view  was  made  prior  to  the 
Fire.  The  unskilful  hand  which  rubbed  out 
old  St.  Paul's,  and  then  substituted  Wren's 
cathedral,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  De  Wit's 
fine  drawing,  and  it  does  not  invalidate  the 
remainder  of  the  view. 

Apparently  through  my  error  of  mention- 
ing Boisseau  instead  of  De  Wit,  DR.  MARTIN 
falls  upon  Boisseau,  and  calls  his  view  a 
"  degraded  derivative,"  and  implies  that 
Boisseau's  view  was  made  after  the  1666 
Fire.  Boisseau's  view,  however,  is  dated 
1643. 

With  regard  to  the  Merian  view,  1638r 
DR.  MARTIN  says  : — 

'  This  alone  shows  the  Globe,  the  Rose  Play- 
house, and  the  Bear  Garden  in  existence  contem- 
poraneously as  we  know  them  to  have  been." 

If  I  may  suggest  it,  I  think  that  he  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  Rose  is  included  in 
the  view.  The  Rose  was  demolished  over 
thirty  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
map,  and  yet,  to  use  DR.  MARTIN'S  own 
words,  this  is  cited  as  evidence  of  topo- 
graphical detail  prior  to  1606,  when  the 
Rose  was  demolished.  Moreover,  the  Rose 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Maid  Lane  and  Rose 
Alley,  on  land  lying  to  the  south,  and  outside 
the  Merian  view,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,, 
be  properly  included  in  it. 

Furthermore,  the  Merian  view  is  not  alone 
in  showing  the  building  which  DR.  MARTIN 
calls  the  Rose  Playhouse,  for  it  also  appears 
in  '  Londinum  Urbs  Praecipua  Regni  Angliae/ 
DR.  MARTIN  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  this- 
view,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  said  that 
the  Merian  view  "  alone"  showed  the  Rose. 

I  commend  this  view  to  him  ;  he  will  find 
it  very  instructive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
line  of  its  southern  boundary  does  not  cut 
through  the  way  or  lane  which  is  wrongly 
referred  to  by  him  as  Maid  Lane  in  the  Merian 
and  other  views.  A  fair  amount  of  the 
Bishop's  park  is  included,  but  there  is  no 
vestige  of  the  second  Globe  Alley.  The  Globe 
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is  shown  in  its  invariable  position,  with 
the  original  Globe  Alley  leading  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  Merian  view.  In 
regard  to  this  DR.  MARTIN  says  : — 

"In  contemporary  and  later  copies  of  Merian 
a  lane — Maid  Lane — is  interposed  between  the 
Rose  and  the  Bear  Garden  on  the  north,  and  the 
Globe  on  the  south.  Maid  Lane  was  evidently  in- 
terposed by  those  who  knew  the  district  at  the 
time,  and  perceived  the  deficiency  in  the  map." 

Maid  Lane  falls  wholly  outside  the  view, 
and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  include  it  ; 
but  in  any  case  the  Globe  is  shown  on  the 
north,  and  not  the  south,  side  of  the  alley 
(Globe  Alley)  which  DR.  MARTIN  wrongly 
assumes  to  be  Maid  Lane. 

DR.  MARTIN  does  not  offer  any  reason  in 
his  reply  for  this  misstatement  with  respect 
to  the  Globe  being  shown  on  the  north  side 
of  this  alley,  instead  of,  as  he  asserts,  on  the 
south  ;  but  we  may  look  to  his  pamphlet 
on  'The  Site  of  the  Globe  Playhouse  of 
Shakespeare '  for  the  explanation.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Merian  misnamed  the 
buildings  shown  in  his  view.  Thus,  after 
discrediting  Merian,  DR.  MARTIN  selects 
the  Bear  Garden  and  calls  that  the  Globe, 
and  then  claims  that  the  Globe  is  on  the 
south  side  of  Maiden  Lane  !  Merian,  I 
think,  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  made 
no  mistake  in  naming  his  buildings  ;  and 
when  DR.  MARTIN  refers  to  '  Londinum 
Urbs  Praecipua  Regni  Anglise,'  he  will  find 
the  buildings  again  named  as  Merian  named 
them. 

At  this  point  it  seems  necessary  to  return 
to  first  principles.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  surest  way  to  clear  up  misconcep- 
tions concerning  past  events  is  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  contemporary  evidence.  By 
disregarding  this  evidence,  or  by  denying  its 
accuracy,  it  becomes  possible  to  demonstrate 
anything  ;  but  in  such  circumstances  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  scholar's 
respect  for  his  text  in  estimating  the  value  of 
his  conclusions. 

DR.  MARTIN,  in  order  to  support  his  view 
that  the  Globe  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Maiden  Lane,  does  not  hesitate  to  discredit 
the  contemporary  evidence.  How  does  he 
meet  the  difficulty  in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll, 
which  quite  definitely  places  the  Globe  on 
the  north  side  of  Maiden  Lane  ?  He  says  : — 

"The  draftsman  of  the  Roll  had  before  him  a 
plan  in  which  the  south  was  at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plan,  and  he  had  consequently  mistaken  the 
north  for  the  south." 

But  this  is  an  assumption  on  his  part.  The 
discoverer  of  this  Roll  was  Dr.  Charles 
William  Wallace,  who,  when  writing  about 


it  in  The  Times  of  30  April,  1914,  says  with 
respect  to  the  boundaries  : — 

"  The  description  was  copied  into  several  leases 
of  shares  in  the  Globe,  all  signed  by  Shakespeare 
and  his  associates.  It  was  also  copied  into  the  new 
Globe  lease  of  October  26th,  1613,  from  Sir  John 
Bodley  to  the  company.  At  present  the  only  com- 
plete contemporary  transcript  is  the  one  above 
quoted." 

In  the  article  Dr.  Wallace  has  given  par- 
ticulars at  some  length,  together  with  a 
plan,  and  he  continues  as  follows  : — 

"The  accuracy  of  that  copy  and  the  finality  of 
the  boundaries  there  set  forth  admit  no  ques- 
tion. The  practices  of  the  King's  Bench  settle  that. 
First,  these  and  the  like  records  were  copied  by  an- 
expert  clerk  of  the  Court  for  filing  in  the  per- 
manent rolls.  Then  the  Examiner  checked  them 
against  the  originals,  and  marked  them  'ex,r 
attesting  them  as  final  records  of  the  Court." 

Is  it  likely  that  the  original  lease  of  1598,, 
the  subsequent  lease  of  1613,  and  the  Roll 
of  1616,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  leases 
of  the  shares  in  the  Globe,  should  all  be 
erring  in  their  orientation  of  the  site  of  the 
Playhouse  ? 

Again,  how  does  DR.  MARTIN  meet  the 
evidence  of  the  views  of  Southwark,  which 
invariably  place  the  Globe  where  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Roll — on  the  north  side  of 
Maiden  Lane  ? 

He  says  that  "  the  unsupported  representa- 
tions of  Visscher  are,  so  far  as  the  Liberty  of 
the  Clink  is  concerned,  wholly  unreliable." 
But  Visscher  is  supported  by  Hollar,  De  Wit, 
Vanden  Hoeye,  Merian,  Boisseau,  and  the 
interesting  view  '  Londinum  Urbs  Praecipua 
Regni  Anglise.'  On  DR.  MARTIN'S  own 
showing  the  evidence  of  Visscher  should  be 
accepted,  for  his  representations  are  abund- 
antly supported,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  contemporary  view  which  shows 
anything  else. 

Hollar  comes  in  for  a  sweeping  condem- 
nation, DR.  MARTIN  saying :  "  For  topo- 
graphical exactitude  Hollar  is  valueless." 
This  condemnation  will  not,  I  hope,  disturb- 
the  general  reliance  which  is  placed  in  Hollar. 
Boisseau  is  a  degraded  derivative;  Merianr 
we  are  told  elsewhere,  has  misnamed  his 
building ;  and  Visscher  is  wholly  unreliable. 

Can  DR.  MARTIN  give  a  single  reference 
to  a  contemporary  document  which  supports 
iiis  opinion,  or  can  he  instance  a  single 
contemporary  map  or  view  which  definitely 
shows  the  Globe  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden 
Lane  ? 

As  the  Shakespeare  Reading  Society  has 
erected  a  massive  bronze  memorial  tablet 
on  the  south  side  of  Park  Street  (Maiden 
Lane)  to  commemorate  the  site  of  the  Globe, 
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at  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  clearer 
statement  than  has  yet  been  vouchsafed 
.as  to  the  evidence  which  induced  them  to 
select  a  site  which  appears  to  be  un- 
supported by  any  contemporary  document 
or  view.  GEORGE  HUBBARD,  F.S.A. 


LAURA  JEWRY,  AFTERWARDS  MRS.  R. 
VALENTINE  (11  S.  xii.  100).— Her  full 
maiden  name  was  Laura  Belinda  Jewry, 
her  father  being  Admiral  Jewry,  and  the 
place  of  her  birth  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Victory.  At  an  early  age  she  became 
connected  with  the  family  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  and  spent  some  years  of  her  maiden 
life  in  India.  She  married  when  young  the 
Rev.  R.  Valentine,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  he  died  within 
twelve  months. 

Mrs.  Valentine  afterwards  joined  the 
staff  of  Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
publishers,  and  rendered  them  very  valuable 
service.  She  was  practically  the  sole  editor 
of  "  The  Chandos  Classics,"  and  in  the  course 
of  what  may  be  called  her  "  business  life  " 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many 
well-known  literar^v  people.  One  of  her 
great  personal  friends  was  General  Kent, 
of  Crimea  fame,  who,  if  now  living,  could 
probably  give  some  personal  details. 

Mrs.  Valentine  died  in  harness,  and  the 
whole  of  her  interests  seem  to  have  been 
wrapped  up  in  her  work.  She  left  an  only 
sister,  Mary,  who  survived  her  some  five  or 
six  years. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  details 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Fruing  Warne. 

WM.   H.   PEET. 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE 
^{11  S.  xii.  183). — I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
•exact  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Autho- 
rized Version,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  two  editions,  both  handsome  folios, 
were  published  by  Robert  Barker  in  1611. 
ARCHIBALD  SPARKEJ  F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 

THOMAS  WASHER  (11  S.  •  xii.  201). — 
Hasted' s  «  History  of  Kent '  has  Thomas 
Washer,  Rector  of  Snodland,  1723,  ob. 
1748  (folio  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  193  ;  octavo  ed., 
vol.  iv.  p.  470). 

A  family  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
Hasted  in  vol.  i.  p.  560  under  Bromley  : — 

"  Thomas  Washer,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  formerly 

of   Lyneham,   in   Devonshire,  whose   arms  were, 

Barruly  argent  and  gules,  over  all  a  lion  rampant 

:»able,   crowned  or,'   on  whose   death   in   1720   it 

ISundridge]    came   to    his   son    John   Washer  of 


Lincoln's  Inn,  who  dying  in  1749  without  male 
issue,  his  only  daughter  and  heir  carried  it  in 
marriage  to  William  Wilson,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  this 
county  in  1766." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

VIOLATION  OF  SANCTUARY  (US.  xii.  200), 
— References  to  passages  in  classical  authors 
which  point  to  the  use  of  fire  to  drive  out 
those  who  have  taken  sanctuary  may  be 
found  in  more  than  one  place.  See  Turnebus, 
'  Adversaria,'  lib.  ix.  cap.  xii.,  where  the 
comment  is  made; : — 

"  Ignem  enim  reperio  solitum  eis,  qui  aras 
amplexi  tenebant,  admoveri,ut  non  ab  hominibus 
per  iniuriam  inde  extrahi  viderentur,  sed  incendii 
metu  et  ardoris  inde  fugere  cogerentur." 
See  also  Smith's  'Diet,  of  Ant.,'  ed.  3, vol.  i- 
p.  235,  under  '  Asylum '  ;  and  Pauly's 
'  Real  -  Encyclopadie,'  new  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
col.  1882,  a.v.  '  Asylon.' 

The  references   to   classical   authors   are  : 
Euripides,     'Andromache,'     257,     and     the 
Scholiast  who  says  that  this  use  of  fire  was 
customary,     e#os     fjv.     'Hercules     Furens. 
240    sqq.     Plautus,    '  Mostellaria,'   V.    i.    45 
65  (=1114)>  'Rudens,'  III.  iv.  56-63  (  =  761- 
768).  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

ENGLISH  PIRATE'S  HAUL,  1579  (11  S.  xii. 
199).— On  1  March,  1579,  Francis  Drake, 
who  had  befen  plundering  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific  coast  and  preying  on 
their  shipping,  fell  in  with  the  so-called 
'*  Cacafuego."  This  was  his  richest  haul, 
the  booty  being  estimated  at  150,OOOZ.  to 
200,OOOZ.  "  The  place  where  we  tooke  this 
prize,  was  called  Cape  de  San  Francisco, 
about  150  leagues  from  Panama"  (Hak- 
luyt's  '  Voyages,'  vol.  xi.,  1904,  p.  116).  As 
Sir  J.  K.  Laughton  points  out  in  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
s.  *  Drake,'  the  amount  of  the  treasure 
taken  grew  enormously  in  public  estimation. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

"PoiLu"  (11  S.  xi.  470;  xii.  16).— The 
old  Japanese  believed  the  liver  to  be  the 
seat  of  boldness,  and  even  nowadays  the 
word  Kimofutoi  ('*  big-livered  ")  signifies 
"  bold."  Hence  in  the  following  story, 
which  is  similar  to  the  Greek  one  of  Aristo- 
menes,  the  liver  takes  the  place  of  the  heart : 

"  A  samurai,  who  was  a  subject  of  Gamo 
Shimotsuke-no-kami  (A.D.  1603-27),  was  sen- 
tenced to  harakiri  on  account  of  a  certain  default- 
After  finishing  the  preparatory  bath,  he  entreated 
the  official  inspector  to  permit  him  to  nap,  as  it 
was  his  habit  to  sleep  after  bathing.  This 
demand  having  been  heard,  he  slept  soundly, 
snoring  for  rather  a  long  time.  Then  he  awoke 
spontaneously,  and  killed  himself  by  slashing  his 
own  abdomen,  after  asking  the  inspector  to  See 
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to  his  liver  and  decide  whether  the  old  tradition 
was  true  that  such  a  brave  one  as  himself  had  his 
liver  hairy.  So  it  was  taken  out  of  his  dead  body, 
and  found  covered  with  hair...." — Mukunashi 
Issetsu  (A.D.  1621-80),  'Shin  Chomon  Sim, 
lib.  vii.  ch.  xviii. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

FOLK -SPEECH  (WORCESTERSHIRE): 
"PLAIN"  (11  S.  xii.  137,  187).— The  use  of 
"  plain  "  a3  an  appreciative  epithet  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorks 
fifty  years  ago.  In  modern  slang  the 
meaning  would  be  interpreted  by  "  having 
no  side  on,"  i.e.,  being  approachable  and 
sympathetic. 

Two  other  adjectives  were  used  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  ordinary,  viz.,  "  out 
ward"  and  "inward."  My  landlady  had 
two  sons.  On 3  of  them  played  cricket, 
and  occasionally  went  to  a  public-house, 
and  she  complained  of  him  as  rather  "  out- 
ward." The  other  was  given  to  chapel- 
going,  and  was  considered  very  "  inward." 

H.  G.  P. 

HERALDIC  QUERY  :  BOTELER  ARMS  (11  S. 
xi.  399,  496;  xii.  33,  110). — In  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  compiler  of  the  '  General 
Armory,'  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  is  not  responsible  for  the 
anachronism  implied  in  CROSS-CROSSLET'S 
communication  on  p.  33.  The  entry  reads 
that  the  quarterly  coat  described  was  used 
by  the  Butler  family,  which  was  originally 
established  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

Such  an  inquiry  as  this  would  be  helped 
by  an  expert  opinion  upon  the  age  of  the 
seal.  LEO  C. 

CREST  ON  SEAL  (11  S.  xii.  48). — "  Utere 
tuo  "  is  not  known  to  me  as  a  motto,  and 
the.  design  would  make  an  awkward  crest. 
Perhaps  the  seal  is  not  heraldic.  Does  the 
crest  rest  upon  a  crest-wreath  ?  LEO  C. 

'  THE  TRUSTY  SERVANT  '  (US.  xii.  193).— 
Your  learned  contributor  PREBENDARY 
DEEDES  has  thrown  further  light  on  this 
interesting  matter. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  residing  at  Win- 
chester, I  bought,  at  a  stall  just  outside  its 
glorious  old  cathedral,  a  little  square  tablet 
of  wood,  represented  to  me  as  being  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  wood  removed  of  necessity 
from  the  edifice  during  restorative  work. 
On  the  front  of  the  little  tablet  was  pasted 
an  exceedingly  neat  and  well  -  executed 
coloured  cut  representing  the  Trusty  Servant, 
the  colours  copied,  I  believe,  ~from  the 


original  painting,  and  on  the  back  Latin  and 
English  explanations  of  it,  that  I  append 
hereto  : — 

Effigiem  Servi  si  vis  spectare  Probati 

Quisquis  es  haec  oculos  pascat  Imago  tuos 

Porcinum  os  quocunque  cibo  jejunia  sedat 

Haec  Sera  consilium  ne  fluat  arcta  premit 

Dat  patientem  Ashms  dominis  jurgantibus  Aurem 

Cervus  habet  celeres  ire  redire  Pedes 

Laeva  docet  multum  tot  rebus  onusta  laborem 

Vestis  munditiem  Dextera  aperta  fidem 

Accinctus  Gladio  clipeo  munitus  et  inde 

Vel  se  Vel  dominum  quo  tueatur  habet. 

A  Trusty  Servant's  portrait  would  you  see, 
This  emblematic  figure  well  survey. 
The  Porker's  snout  not  nice  in  diet  shews  ; 
The  Padlock  shut,  no  secrets  he  '11  disclose  ; 
Patient  the  ass  his  Master's  wrath  will  bear  ; 
Swiftness  in  errand  the  stag's  feet  declare  ; 
Loaded  his  left  hand  apt  to  labour  Saith  ; 
The  Vest  his  neatness,  Open  hand  his  faith  ; 
Girt  with  his  sword,  his  shield  upon  his  arm, 
Himself  and  Master  he  '11  protect  from  harm. 

As  the  verses  have  probably  come  under  the 
notice  of  learned  Wykehamists  and  worthy 
citizens  of  Winchester,  and  were  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  Winchester,  pasted  on  wood 
purporting  to  be  "  cathedral  wood,"  I 
fancy  they  are  the  accepted  explanations  of 
the  painting  of  '  The  Trusty  Servant.' 

The  printing  had  been  slightly  rubbed, 
and  was  rather  difficult  to  decipher  ;  but  I 
copied  it  as  I  believe  it  was  originally 
printed.  Your  classical  readers  will  doubt- 
less supply  any  corrections  that  may  have 
resulted  through  my  errors  in  copying. 
G.  GREEN  SMITH. 

Weston  Lodge,  Bournemouth. 

The  original  form  of  '  The  Trusty  Servant ' 
can  be  seen  in  the  MS.  of  the  poem  *  Do 
Schola  Collegiata '  in  Fellows'  Library  at 
Winchester  College,  and  is  reproduced 
opposite  p.  118  of  Mr.  Leach's  '  History  of 
Winchester  College.'  The  poem  (above 
referred  to)  used  to  be  considered  to  be  the 
work  of  Christopher  Johnson,  circa  1560, 
but  is  now  known  to  be  about  a  century  later. 
In  this  original  form  '  The  Trusty  Servant ' 
is  represented  in  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
costume.  There  is  no  landscape.  The 
picture  must  have  been  painted  over  and 
over  again.  In  its  present  form  it  dates 
from  1778,  when  it  was  repainted  by  one 
William  Cave  in  honour  of  a  visit  paid  to  the 
College  by  George  III. 

Mr.  William  Thorn  Warren  in  his  '  Illus- 
trated Sixpenny  Guide  to  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral and  Winchester  College'  (1902)  makes 
at  p.  145  the  statements:  (1)  that  tradi- 
tion says  it  was  given  to  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  by  a  German  monk  ;  and  (2)  that  it  was 
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repainted  in  1560,  and  that  fifteen  shillings 
was  paid  in  that  year  for  the  work  ! 

The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that 
in  its  original  form  '  The  Trusty  Servant  ' 
was  a  painting  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

GEBMANIA  :  TEDESCO  (US.  xi.  281,  349).— 
Is  not  the  Italian  tedesco  from  the  Latin 
theodiscus  or  iheotircus,  used  in  the  eighth 
century  as  a  term  for  the  vernacular  of  the 
German  tribes,  resting  upon  Old  German 
theoda,  which  corresponds  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  theod,  "  people  "  ;  Welsh  tud  or  tut, 
district ;  Breton  tud,  people ;  Gothic  ihiuda, 
people ;  Old  High  German  diot,  Middle 
High  German  diet  ?  From  the  same  root  is 
not  Teuto,  Tuirso,  or  Tuisto,  ancestral  deity 
of  the  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus  ? 

In  Irish  tuath,  which  may  be  allied, 
meant  originally  populus,  people,  which  it 
glosses  in  the  Wb  MS.  of  Zeuss  ;  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  naming  the 
territory  after  its  inhabitants,  it  came 
ultimately  to  signify  district,  which  is  now 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  I  give  an 
instance.  Near  Sheenhaven  in  Donegal  is 
the  district  called  the  Doe.  Its  ancient  name, 
as  given  by  O'Heerin,  is  Tuath  Bladhach,  but 
in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  '  and 
other  authorities  it  is  usually  called  Tuatha, 
i.e.,  districts.  It  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
MacSweenys,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
MacSweeny  na  d'Tuath,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced 
and  written  in  English,  na  Doe,  i.e.,  of  the 
districts,  and  it  is  from  this  appellation  that 
the  place  came  to  be  corruptly  called  Doe. 

WlLLIAM  MACARTHUB. 

79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

FITZJAMES  (11  S.  xii.  100,  202). — The  list 
of  names  of  owners  of  property  in  the  town 
of  Galway  who  were  dispossessed  by  Crom- 
well includes  Peter  Browne  Fitz-James 
(Cromwell's  Roll,  No.  4,  Roll  Office).  I  do 
not  know  if  MB.  HUMPHBEYS  has  noted  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  family. 

WILLIAM  MACABTHHR. 

79,  Talbofc  Street,  Dublin. 

BOOKWOBMS  (11  S.  xii.  138,  185,  208). — It 
is  impossible  but  that,  during  the  more  than 
two  full  generations  that '  N.  &  Q.'  has  existed 
as  a  storehouse  of  quaint  and  often  valuable 
and  original  information,  many  of  the  queries 
have  been  asked,  and  perhaps  answered, 
more  than  once.  That  is  the  case  with  the 
questions  propounded  by  MB.  MASSINGHAM 
(p.  138).  But  that  storehouse  can  only 
nowadays  be  effectively  tapped  by  means 
of  its  excellent  indexes.  It  is,  therefore, 


absolutely  necessary  that  the  references 
indicated  by  those  indexes  should  be  correctly 
given  by  correspondents,  for  nothing  can  be- 
more  irritating  than  a  wrong  r?f erence. 

In  ST.  S  WITHIN' s  reply  "(p.  185)  some  two 
dozen  references  are  given.  I  have  gon& 
carefully  through  all  of  them,  and  find  that 
three  are  incorrect.  ST.  SWITHIN  has  given 
these,  I  would  presume,  from  the  General 
Indexes  to  each  Series,  and  as  regards  one- 
of  them  (4  S.  vi.  597)  the  General  Index 
itself  is  incorrect.  It  should  be  p.  527,. 
and  is  so  given  in  the  index  to  that  volume. 
For  the  other  two  inaccuracies  (6  S.  x.  470 
and  xi.  456)  I  think,  perhaps,  your  corre- 
spondent may  be  responsible.  These  should 
be  pp.  473  and  455  respectively. 

ST.  SWITHIN  has  also  omitted  in  his  list 
of  references — and  that  a  very  important 
omission —  6  S.  vii.  505,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  with  what  MB.  MASSINGHAM  especially 
asks  for — namely,  the  antidotes  to  the- 
ravages  of  bookworms. 

As  it  may  be  inconvenient  or  impossible 
for  MB.  MASSINGHAM  to  refer  to  the  somewhat 
scattered  references,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  give  a  precis  of  the  most  useful  or 
practical  part  of  the  information  contained 
therein. 

The  antidotes  suggested  comprise  : — 

(i.)  Corrosive  sublimate. 

(ii.)  Alum  or  vitriol  mixed  with  the  binder's 
paste.  If  too  late  for  this  to  be  done,  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  same  in  the  paste  of 
the  book-plate  (if  any). 

(iii.)  Corrosive  sublimate  and  colocynth. 

(iv.)  The  mixture  of  starch,  instead  of 
flour,  in  the  binder's  paste. 

(v.)  Sprinkling  the  inside  of  the  covers, 
or  "  forrels,"  with  powdered  aJum  and 
pepper. 

(vi.)  Strong-smelling  herbs  and  camphor 
placed  amongst  the  volumes. 

(vii.)  Finally,  several  correspondents 
suggest  that  the  books  should  be  more  read, 
or,  at  least,  more  often  aired,  dusted,  and 
shaken. 

As  to  kinds  of  bookworms  : — 

These  are  said  to  be  of  at  least  two 
kinds.  I  will  not  stay  to  give  the  entomo- 
logical names,  but  one  kind  is  like  the 
"death-watch,"  a  small,  dark  -  coloured 
beetle,  which  is  also  a  wood-borer.  Another 
is  like  a  worm  or  grub  found  in  a  hazel  nut  or 
a  cheese  maggot.  A  third  kind  is  a  silver- 
shining  insect  with  tapering  triple-forked 
tail ;  conf.  the  specimen  illustrated  in 
William  Blades's  '  Enemies  of  Books  '  (1880). 
We  call  this  kind  the  "  silver-fish  "  in  the 
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West  Indies.  To  my  excited  imagination 
on  Wednesday  night  (8  Sept.),  it  seemed  a 
very  diminutive  type  of  that  equally  des- 
tructive and  foul  worker  in  the  dark  known 
•as  a  Zeppelin  ! 

I,  too,  have  suffered  trom  the  ravages  of 
these  little  wretches,  and  I  think  I  -may 
say  of  all  three  kinds,  and  have  captured  and 
killed  them  in  large  numbers  during  my 
long  residence  in  tropical  regions.  With 
the  Editor's  permission,  I  would  like  to  state 
what  measures  I  have  taken  to  try  to 
combat  them. 

In  having  books  bound  for  use  abroad  I 
have  frequently  given  instructions  to  mix 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  paste  used  by  the 
binders,  for  I  find  that  these  creatures 
seem  to  be  much  attracted  to  the  paste  used 
in  the  backs,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
have  had  some  success".  When  this  cannot 
be  done  I  have  brushed  the  insides  of  the 
covers  from  time  to  time  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  or,  more  recently,  have 
use  1  a  strong  (but  not  unpleasant)  liquid  of 
a  tarry  consistency  and  smell  which  Zaehns- 
dorf,  the  well-known  London  bookbinder, 
had  prepared  and  sent  out  to  me,  ani  which 
I  smeared  over  cotton -wool  and  placed  in 
bowls.  This  should  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  pungent  odour  seemed  to  weaken. 
I  think  that  this  also  had  a  considerable 
measure  of  success.  In  addition,  I  tried  naph- 
thaline balls  and  camphor  ;  but  this  latter  I 
do  not  think  was  quite  strong  or  pungent 
enough.  I  think  that  both  of  these  articles  are 
better  preservers  of  clothes  than  of  books. 

As  a  preventive  against  damage  by  cock- 
roaches, which  are  a  cause  of  great  dis- 
figurement to  cloth -bound  books,  particu- 
larly in  red  or  green  colours,  wherever 
exposed,  I  used  (externally,  of  course)  a 
book  -  varnish  prepared  by  Zaehnsdorf , 
which  I  found  very  efficacious.  The  differ- 
ence between  volumes  brushed  over  with 
this  varnish  and  those  not  so  treated  was 
very  apparent. 

In  my  experience  bookworms  do  not  seem  to 
attack  books  in  leather  binding  of  any  decent 
quality.  I  found  also  that  frequently  going 
through  my  books,  and  airing,  shaking, 
and  dusting  them,  was  very  beneficial.  It 
was  on  occasions  such  as  these  that  I  made 
my  best  "  bags  "  of  the  "  enemies." 

All  these  kinds  of  bookworms  are  said 
to  prefer  the  paper  of  which  our  older  books 
are  composed  to  the  modern — so  often 
cheap  and  rubbishy — material  that  we  use 
at  the  present  day.  But  a  glance  at  a  copy 
(first  edition)  which  I  possess  of  Stephen 


Phillips's  '  Sin  of  David '  (only  published 
in  1904,  and  issued  in  a  light-blue  linen 
covering) — when  72  out  of  the  77  pages 
were  damaged  before  I  discovered  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  inside  of  the  front  cover 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  through  a  mangle — 
would  show  your  correspondents,  I  think, 
that  when  hungry  the  bookworm  makes  no 
special  choice  of  older  literature.  It  may 
afford,  however,  some  relief  to  its  publishers, 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  to  th  ink  that  this  on- 
slaught may  be  due  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
paper  used.  This  is  the  only  solace  left  to 
me  !  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Worms  in  books  are  the  result  of  either 
dirt  or  decay,  or  perhaps  both,  hence  the 
immunity  of  new  books  from  the  trouble. 
The  leaves  of  MR.  MASSINGHAM'S  books 
are  probably  "  woolly "  in  appearance — 
evidence  of  that  anaemia  which  makes  them 
easy  victims  both  to  the  bookworm  and  to 
atmospheric  damp,  the  latter  causing  those 
stains  often  attributed  to  direct  contact  with 
water. 

Formalin  may,  indeed,  destroy  microbes, 
but  it  also  destroys  the  properties  of  the 
paper,  and  is  therefore  a  remedy  more 
harmful  than  the  evil  itself.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  reconstitute  the  health  of  the 
books,  and  the  evils,  I  think,  will  not  be 
recurrent,  if  an  experience  of  books  whose 
health  was  reconstituted  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  which  are  still  in  sound 
condition,  is  any  criterion. 

As  a  description  of  the  remedial  processes 
would  probably  encroach  too  much  on  your 
valuable  space,  I  can  only  add  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  your  correspondent  in  any 
way  in  his  perplexity.  C.  I.  HUTCHINS. 

87,  Kingsley  Avenue,  West  Baling,  W. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  YORK  (11  S.  xii. 
201). — Mr.  Planche,  who  collected  as  much 
information  as  most  heralds  on  the  question 
broached  by  MR.  T.  BEWLAY,  does  not  dis- 
pute a  record  which  asserts  that,  before  the 
great  strife  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  former  bore  as  a  badge 

"  by  the  Castle  of  Clifford a  white  rose." 

He  remarks  : — 

"  Brooke  House,  Langsett,  in  the  parish  of 
Penistone,  co.  York,  is  said  by  Beckwith,  in  his 
edition  of  Blount's  '  Ancient  Tenures,'  to  havo 
been  held  even  in  his  day  (he  died  in  1799)  by  the 
unseasonable  payment  of  a  snowball  at  midsummer 
and  a  rose  at  Christmas,  or,  as  he  presumes,  a 
sum  of  money  in  default.  We  have  no  evidence 
of  the  tenure  of  Clifford  Castle  by  this  sort  of 
service  ;  but  it  may  have  been  held  by  the  annual 
payment  of  a  white  rose,  although  the  fact  has 
not  transpired." — '  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,' 
pp.  269,  270. 
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may 


as  in 


There  is  as  much  virtue  in  a 
an  "  if  "  ! 

Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  I  gather 
from  another  source,  was  the  first  of  his 
house  to  bear  the  white-rose  badge,  and  his 
creation  as  Duke  dated  from  1385. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

TRANSLATION  OF  VERLAINE  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  160,  210). — As  The  Academy,  vol.  Ivi., 
and  Ernest  Dowson's  poems  are  far  from  me, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Editor  will  suffer  M.  P. 
or  MR.  REGINALD  HOWITT  to  quote  an 
English  version  of  the  brief  verses  which  I 
desire  to  see,  if  either  of  the  correspondents 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  supply  a  copy. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

EPITAPHS  :  WINTERTON,  LINCS  (11  S.  xii. 
118,  210). — The  line  quoted  by  Cowper, 
'  On  the  Receipt  of  nay  Mother's  Picture,' 

Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar, 
is  evidently  from  canto  iii.  1.  226  of  Garth's 
*  Dispensary,'  where  it  runs, 

Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar. 

R.  A.  POTTS. 

CAPTURE  OF  TRINCOMALEE  (11  S.  xii.  28, 
76,  126,  229).— The  following  extract  from 
Wilson's  '  History  of  the  Madras  Army ' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  63)  clears  up  to  some  extent  the 
difficulty  felt  by  MR.  PENRY  LEWIS  : — 

"  In  July  the  garrison  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  about  200  men  of  H.M.'s  78th 
and  of  the  2nd  Battalion  42nd  (72nd  and  73rd 
Regiments)  under,"  &c. 

According  to  this  statement  the  72nd  and 
73rd  Regiments  together  formed  the  2nd 
Battalion  of  the  42nd.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  statement  is  accurate  or  not.  The  East 
India  Company's  records  show  that  the 
73rd  Regiment  was  lent  to  the  Company  in 
1778  (Dispatch  to  Fort  St.  George,  23  Dec., 
1778).  It  was  commanded  by  Col.  John 
Mackenzie,  Lord  Macleod,  and  had  a  strength 
of  1,169  officers  and  men  when  it  embarked. 
This  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  complete 
battalion  in  itself.  The  72nd  and  the 
78th  Regiments  were  equally  complete 
battalions.  The  latter  regiment  went  out 
in  1781  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
and  had  a  strength  of  1,168  officers  and 
men  (Dispatch  to  Fort  St.  George,  31  May, 
1781).  These  Scotch  regiments  were  raised 
and  sent  out  "  because  of  France's  vigorous 
preparations  for  India"  (Dispatch  to  Fort 
St.  George,  25  Jan.,  1782,  58  to  61).  All 
three  regiments  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Madras  records,  especially  the 
ecclesiastical  register  books,  Pearson's  '  Life 


of  Schwartz,'  the  Missionary  Reports  of  the 
S.P.C.K.,  Wilson's  '  History  of  the  Madras 
Army,'  and  in  '  The  Church  in  Madras,' 
vol.  i.  The  above  extract  from  Wilson  is  the 
only  reference  I  know  of  to  the  42nd  Regi- 
ment in  connexion  with  India  in  1782. 

FRANK  PENNY. 

JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN  (11  S.  xi.  357; 
xii.  13,  147,  231).  — '  Adversaria,  '  a  quota- 
tion from  which  appears  at  vol.  ii.  p.  547 
of  Thornbury  and  Walford's  «  London,' 
was  a  little  four -page  demy  8vo  publi- 
cation of  John  Camden  Hotten's.  I  have 
never  seen,  and  never  even  seen  cata- 
logued, a  complete  set  of  numbers,  and  do 
not  know  over  what  period  of  time  the 
publication  extended.  I  possess  three  num- 
bers. One  is  No.  VI.,  dated  December,  1857, 
and  contains  the  article  upon  '  Chatter- 
ton's  Lodging  in  Brook  Street,  Holborn,' 
from  which  the  above-mentioned  extract  is 
made,  the  article  being!  signed  "  Iscariot 
Hackney,  Grub  Street,  London,  12  Dec., 
1857,"  assumably  a  norti  de  guerre,  and 

SDSsibly  deriving  from  Hotten  himself, 
ther  contributions  in  this  number  are 
from  F.  W.  Fairholt,  R.  S.  Charnock,  and 
W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  The  other  two  numbers 
are,  first,  No.  IX.,  October,  1858,  containing 
an  article'  upon  '  The  Literature  of  Seven 
Dials  :  Christmas  Carols,'  with  two  illustra- 
tions ;  and  an  article  upon  '  Occasional 
Forms  of  Prayer  for  Fasts,  Thanksgivings,' 
&c.  (with  some  titles  of  the  time  of  James  I. ), 
signed  (in  "black-letter")  "  E.  S.  T."  ; 
secondly,  No.  X.,  dated  December,  1858, 
with  a  further  article  upon  '  The  Literature 
of  Seven  Dials,'  this  one  dealing  with 
'  Gibbet  Literature.'  I  have  only  two  pages 
of  this  number,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  article  ends  on  the  second  page,  though 
it  does  end  with  a  complete  sentence. 

F.  J.  HYTCH. 
Crouch  End. 

MARTYRS  IN  ENGLAND,  1400-1611  (11  S. 
xii.  198). — I  have  not  seen  the  '  List  of  Persons 
burned  for  Heresy  in  England '  to  which 
MR.  McMuRRAY  refers  ;  but  I  observe  that 
it  gives  284  persons  as  having  suffered 
"under  Philip  and  Mary,  1553-8."  The 
list  given  by  S.  R.  Maitland,  '  The  Reforma- 
tion in  England  '  (London,  1906),  pp.  449-55), 
shows  277  persons.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  seven  names  should  be  added 
to  Maitland' s  list. 

The  '  List '  cited  by  MR.  McMuRRAY  also 
summarizes  "  under  Elizabeth  and  James  L, 
1558-1611,  7."  This  should  have  been 
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"  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  1558- 
1612,  8." 

Under  Elizabeth  three  persons  were  burnt 
for  heresy  at  Norwich  (Matthew  Hamond  of 
Hethersett,  20  May,  1578  ;  John  Lewis  alias 
Abdoit,  14  or  17  Sept.,  1583  ;  and  Francis 
Kett,  14  Jan.,  1588/9);  two  in  Smithfield 
(John  Wielmacher  alias  Peeters,  and  Hen- 
drick  Ter  Voort,  both  22  July,  1575)  ;  and 
one  at  Ipswich  (Peter  Cole,  date  not  ascer- 
tained, 1587). 

Under  James  I.  Bartholomew  Legate  was 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  18  March,  1611/12,  and 
Edmund  Wightman  at  Lichfield,  11  April, 
1612.  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

"NARTHEX"  (11  S.  xii.  220).— Catechu- 
mens in  the  primitive  Church  were  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  catechumens  several  times 
before  being  baptized.  This  anointing  took 
place  in  the  narthex,  which  may  well  have 
derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 

Another  explanation,  less  likely  to  my 
mind,  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
narthex  was  used  for  funeral  rites,  and  that 
in  early  Christian  burials  myrrh  and  spices 
were  employed. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

MAJOR  SEMPLE  (11  S.  xii.  220).— The 
account  of  this  notorious  character  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  is  very 
inadequate,  and  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  '  The  Newgate  Calendar,' 
by  Andrew  Knapp  and  William  Baldwin 
(1828),  iv.  151-4,  which  traces  his  career  to 
3  Dec.,  1814,  when  he  was  sentenced  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  He  had  been  shipped  to 
Botany  Bay  before,  and  he  may  have  died 
there.  I  have  failed  to  find  his  obituary 
notice  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  There 
are  many  paragraphs  about  him  in  contem- 
porary newspapers,  particularly  in  the  years 
1785-6,  1792,  1795,  1798,  1805,  1810,  and 
1814.  In  a  tract,  published  by  George 
Kearsley  in  1786,  entitled  '  The "  Northern 
Hero.  Being  a  faithful  account  of  the  Life, 
Adventures,  and  Deceptions  of  James  George 
Semple,'  pp.  10-11,  he  is  said  to  have  married 
a  lady  of  good  Devonshire  family  named 

G -t,  who  was  a  connexion  of  Elizabeth 

Chudleigh,  Countess  of  Bristol.  Other  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  the  following  :  '  The 
Northern  Hero,  minutely.  ..  .delineated  in 

the   Life   of    Major   S le '    (P.  McQueen 

&  J.  Forbes,  1786)  ;  '  An  Authentic  Detail.  . 
relative  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Kingston' 
(G.  Kearsley,  1788),  pp.  115,  141  ;' The 
Newgate  Calendar,'  by  Wm.  Jackson,  vi.  368  ; 
'  Chronicles  of  Crime,'  by  Camden  Pelham,  ( 


i.  564  ;  '  Celebrated  Trials,'  v.  351  ;  '  The 
Life  of  Mrs.  Gooch  '  (1892)  ;  Henry  Angelo's 
'Reminiscences'  (Kegan  Paul,  1904),  ii. 
187-92  ;  '  Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime,' 
by  Major  A.  Griffiths,  i.  243-6. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

"  DAIE  WORKES"  AND  "RODDS"  (11  S. 
xii.  221).— The  information  desired  at  this 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  late  Dr. 
Frederic  Seebohm's  '  The  English  Village 
Community'  (2nd  ed.,  1883).  A.  C.  C. 

WANSTEAD  PARK  (11  S.  xii.  121,  164, 
222,  246). — In  the  dining-room  of  the  house 
of  my  brother  at  Waltham  Abbey  there  is 
a  marble  mantelpiece  that  came "  from  the 
house  of  Wanstead  Park. 

A.  COIXINGWOOD  LEE. 
Waltham  Abbey. 

"  CONVERSATION"  COOKE  (US.  xii.  221).— 
'  Conversation,'  a  didactic  poem  by  \\illiam 
Cooke,  was  published  in  1796,  second  edition 
1807.  Of  the  author  I  find,  "  He  took  to 
his  second  wife  a  sister  of  the  late  Major 
Galway,  who.  died  commander  of  Trichi- 
nopoly."  W.  B.  H. 


Bamff  Charters,  A.D.  1232-1703.  Edited  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay  of  Bamff,  LL.D.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  15s.  net.) 

THESE  charters  show  the  ordinary  legal  transac- 
tions, and  hence  a  good  deal  of  the  ordinary  life,, 
of  a  long  line  of  Scotch  lairds  and  baronets  who 
came  of  a  prolific  and  enduring  stock,  but  were 
not  prominently  engaged  in  any  great  crisis  of 
Scotch  history.  No  doubt  the  collection  will  be 
primarily  interesting  to  the  family,  since,  as  Miss 
Jane  Harrison  puts  it,  aristocracies  all  the  world 
over  worship  their  ancestors  ;  but  there  is  much 
in  these  documents  relating  to  law,  language, 
custom,  and  social  life  which  will  make  an  appeal 
to  a  wider  circle. 

The  Ramsays  of  Bamff  trace  their  descent, 
not  from  a  warrior,  but  from  an  intellectual, 
one  Neis  or  Nessus,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
physician  to  Alexander  II.  (1214-49),  is  said  to 
have  done  his  master  the  service  of  "cutting  a 
hair-ball  from  off  the  Royal  heart  " — a  hair-ball 
in  the  stomach  being  apparently  a  malady  still 
incident  to  cows,  but  not  to  the  present  more 
fortunate  race  of  men.  That  the  story  was 
credited  by  Neis's  descendants  is  evident  from 
the  quasi -heraldic  symbol  which  in  1634  adorned  a 
mere-stone,  indicating  where  the  Ramsay  property 
marched  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  The 
stone  showed  on  one  side  the  Crawford  arms,  and 
on  the  other  "  ane  picture  of  ane  scheir  with  the 
manner  of  ane  ball  within  the  plaits  and  sobering 
of  the  sheiris,"  in  obvious  allusion  to  the  affair  of 
Alexander  II.  Neis — the  legendary  version  calls 
him  Sir  James — owed  his  skill  in  surgery  to  his- 
miraculous  eyesight,  which  could  penetrate"  untill 
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folks'  insides,"  a  power  derived  from  licking  his 
finger  when  scalded  by  serpent's  broth,  which  a 
magician  bade  him  brew,  but  forbade  him  to 
taste.  The  story  recalls  the  common  folk-tale 
of  the  midwife  who,  when  bidden  to  anoint  the 
eyes  of  her  new-born  fairy  charge,  touches  her 
own  also  with  the  magic  ointment,  and  straight- 
way beholds  sights  otherwise  hidden  from  mortal 
ken. 

After  Neis  the  members  of  the  family  decline 
in  picturesqueness,  though  James  Ramsay  I., 
when  little  more  than  a  lad,  so  distinguished  him- 
self on  28  November,  1666,  at  Bullion  Green, 
or  the  Battle  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  that  Charles  II. 
conferred  a  baronetcy,  not  on  the  young  soldier, 
but  on  his  father  Gilbert.  Here  and  there  we 
touch  on  noteworthy  events  or  famous  names — 
not  always  in  any  close  connexion  with  the  Ram- 
say family.  Thus  in  1559  there  is  an  allusion  to 
monastic  buildings  lately  "  destroyed  by  fire," 
the  work  of  the  zealous  Reformers  of  Perth;  and 
a  grant  to  one  of  the  Crawfords  dated  3  July,  1561, 
is  made  out  in  the  joint  names  of  King  Francis 
and  Queen  Mary,  though  Francis  II.  of  France  had 
died  on  5  December  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
•editor  suggests  that  Mary,  who  landed  six  weeks 
after  the  date  of  this  charter,  brought  with  her 
the  tidings  of  her  husband's  death,  an  almost 
incredible  instance  of  the  tardy  transmission  of 
news.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  there  may  be 
some  slip  in  the  dating  of  the  document — itself 
a  copy — in  Sir  James's  collection. 

The  most  generally  valuable  of  the  Bamff 
charters  are  written  in  the  Scots  vernacular ; 
one  of  these,  a  "  decreet  arbitral "  about  the 
marches  of  Woodrae,  has  the  astonishingly  early 
date  of  1388,  when  a  corresponding  document 
south  of  the  Tweed  would  assuredly  have  been 
couched  in  French  or  Latin.  We  gain  passing 
glimpses  of  household  life  in  the  marriage  contract 
of  1482,  where  provision  is  made  for  filling  a  bed- 
tick  (mattress),  and  in  two  very  instructive  in- 
ventories :  one  of  the  goods  and  gear  of  Alexander 
Ramsay,  who  died  about  1535,  showing  the 
poverty- struck  condition  of  a  laird  of  those  days; 
and  another  of  the  effects  of  Master  Samuel 
Ramsay,  minister  at  Montrose,  showing  the  com- 
parative ease  and  affluence  of  his  great-grandson. 
"The  laird's  "  hall,"  says  Sir  James,  "  was  furnished 
with  a  table  of  boards  laid  on  trestles,  with  forms 
to  sit  on.  There  is  also  one  chair  with  two 
cushions,  and  an  almery  or  cupboard  for  holding 
provisions,  also  table  linen.  The  kitchen  utensils 
include  a  big  '  beef-pot '  (for  holding  salt  beef), 
a  spit  for  roasting,  '  girnels  '  for  meal  and  malt, 
and  all  requisites  for  brewing  beer.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  of  churn  or  cheese-press,  and  the  farm 
utensils  do  not  comprise  a  milk-pail.  Oatmeal 
porridge  washed  down  with  home-brewed  beer 
must  have  been  the  staple  diet.  The  plough  is 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.''  Some  of  the  items 
are  of  great  interest.  The  "  pouset "  must  be 
the  "  jjosnet  "  of  Southern  inventories;  a  "  midling 
pann  '  must  be  one  of  middle  size,  since  it  is 
associated  with  "  mekle  "  and  "  small  "  specimens : 
probably  these  terms  referred  to  well-knowii 
standard  sizes.  The  meaning  of  "  gyle-fattis  "  is 
uncertain.  Among  the  minister's  effects  are 
*'  twa  great  tables,  wrocht  weill  in  Holland,  the 
ane  the  historie  of  Abrahame  feasting  the  angells, 
the  uther  of  the  historie  of  Isaak  and  Jacob  " ; 
"twentie  four  serwits  "  (serviettes),  and  "  thrie 
JSbrowa  hams." 


There  is  an  aristocratic  touch  about  the  name- 
index,  where  precedency  slightly  overrides  mere 
alphabetical  sequence  in  the  matter  of  Christian 
names.  We  could  wish  Sir  James  had  furnished 
us  with  a  glossary,  but  still  more  do  we  wish 
for  the  good  of  British  social  history  that  other 
families  of  long  descent  would  turn  out  their  deed 
chests,  and  see  to  it  that  the  documents  are  edited 
with  the  care  Sir  James  has  bestowed  on  the 
*  Bamff  Charters.' 


©bituarg. 

MR.   JOHN  TAVENOR-PERRY. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Saturday,  25  September, 
contained  a  notice  of  Mr.  John  Tavenor-Perry, 
who  died  at  his  residence,  5,  Burlington  Gardens, 
Chiswick.  An  architect  by  profession,  Mr.  Tave- 
nor-Perry was  also  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  and 
was  especially  interested  in  London  remains,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  contribution^  recorded  in  the 
General  Index  to  the  Tenth  Series  of  '  N.  £  Q.' 
Besides  writing  articles  in  various  antiquarian 
magazines,  he  edited  the  '  Memorials  of  Old 
Middlesex.'  He  also  published  volumes  on  'The 
Mediaeval  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Durham,' 
'  An  Account  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin's,  Dover,' 
and  '  A  Chronology  of  Mediseval  and  Renaissance 
Architecture.' 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  valiu 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  c 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE.— Forwarded. 

T.  RATCLIFPE  ('  Lord  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his 
Son ').— First  issued  in  2  vols.  4 to,  1774.  A  fifth 
edition,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  appeared  within  a  year.  See 
the  article  on  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  4th  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  in  the  'Diet.  Nat  Biog,' 

OUR  correspondent  MR.  HUGH  SADLER  possesses 
an  odd  volume  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  '  D.  N.  B.' 
(1886),  vol.  v.  (Bicheno— Bottisham),  which  he  picked 
up  (the  only  one  they  possessed).at  a  small  shop  at 
Brompton,  in  1913.  He  thinks  it  possible  there 
may  be  some  set  of  the  work  from  which  this 
volume  has  strayed,  and  if  the  owner  of  a  set  thus 
defective  will  make  himself  known,  he  offers  to  hand 
the  volume  over  to  him  to  complete  the  set.  The 
copy  in  question  is  in  good  condition,  though  it  has 
evidently  seen  some  use.  but  bears  nothing  to  indi- 
cate to  whom  it  belonged. 
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LIEUT.    HORATIO    DE    QUINCEY. 

HORATIO  DE  QUINCEY  entered  the  26th  (the 
Cameronian)  Regiment  on  30  April,  1841, 
as  ensign.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
27  Sept.,  1842,  but  unfortunately  died  at 
Chich  Choo,  China,  27  Aug.,  1842. 

Amongst  some  old  War  Office  papers 
which  are  lodged  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  is  a  small  packet  dealing  with  the 
"  Effects  "  of  Lieut,  de  Quincey  (by  which 
rank  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  War  Office), 
which  contains  also  two  letters :  one  from 
his  father,  Thomas  de  Quincey,  and  one  from 
his  sister  Margaret.  The  former  writes  with 
reference  to  his  son's  debts  incurred  in 
purchasing  his  ensigncy,  necessary  military 
equipments,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ;  and 
the  latter  enquires  concerning  the  "  Batta" 
or  prize  money  to  which  Miss  de  Quincey 
imagined  her  brother  was  entitled,  though 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  Lieut,  de  Quincey 
was  not  present  with  his  corps  at  the 
capture  of  Chusan  or  of  Canton,  not  having 


To  judge  by  a  memorandum,  relating 
to  the  accompanying  letter  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey  to  the  War  Office,  the  authori- 
ties were  unaware  of  his  fame,  as  it  is 
therein  stated  :  "  His  letter  is  rather  a 
Curiosity,  but  it  is  obviously  written  by  a 
Man  of  taste  and  talent.  The  arrangem1 
which  he  proposes  is  highly  creditable  to 
him,  and  I  would  submit  that  we  may 
accordingly  issue  the  80Z.  to  the  Tailors 
and  the  Balance  to  Mr  de  Q.,  leaving  the 
final  settlement  to  him." 

In  a  different  hand  is  added  : — 

"  It  is  the  Ltr  of  a  perfect  Gentleman 

Act  as  above  suggested." 

W.O.  43/95042  (O.S.). 

Lasswade  near  Edinburgh, 
SIR,  June  25,  1844. 

I  now  do  myself  the  honor  to  report 
circumstantially  the  whole  case  as  to  the 
claims  outstanding  against  the  sum  of 
114Z.  13*.  5d.  arising  from  the  sale  at  Hong 
Kong  of  the  effects  belonging  to  my  late 
son — Lieut.  Horatio  de  Quincey  of  the 
26th  Regiment. 

The  original  expense  on  my  son's  entrance 
into  the  army,  including  his  commission,  was 

above  nine  hundred  pounds ;  of  which  sum 

the  ensign's  commission  according  to  my 
present  impression  cost  above  four  hundred  ; 
and  the  outfit  [including  however  consider- 
able travelling  expenses,  law  expenses  inci- 
dent to  imprudent  contracts  with  rustic 
tradesmen,  and  other  miscellaneous  con- 
tingencies] cost  considerably  above  five 
hundred.  This  sum  was  paid  in  fuU ;  and 
before  my  son  left  England.  So  much  I 
know  certainly ;  because  the  payment  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  fell  jointly  upon 
myself  and  my  son's  grandmother  in  Bath  ; 
and  the  payment  of  two  hundred  separately 
upon  myself. 

These  payments,  as  I  understood  the  case 
omprehended   one   account,    the   first   and 
largest,  of  the  Mess™  Buckmaster. 

This  statement  I  make — not  as  though 
such  details  could  have  any  separate  im- 
Dortance  on  their  own  account,  bujt  in  order 

shew  that  the  position  of  the  Messrs. 
Suckm aster  is  [and  ivas  at  the  time  of  my 
son's  sailing  for  China]  not  that  of  Creditors 
'or  the  entire  amount  of  what  they  furnished, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  an  e.rtra  equipment 
subsequent  to  the  payment  of  the  main 
sum  already  mentioned.  In  this  I  am  not 
supposing  myself  to  question  any  statement 
made  by  the  Mess™  Buckmaster,  who  (I 


joined  the  expedition  until  July,  1842.         |  presume)  will  say  the  same  thing. 
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Certainly  I  must  have  strangely  misunder- 
stood my  son  in  my  final  interview  with  him, 
if  at  that  time  there  had  not  been  paid  out 
of  the  original  5001.  a  considerable  sum 
[say  150Z.  to  200Z.]  on  the  original  account 
of  the  Mess1"8  Buckmaster. 

What  is  the  inference  which  I  found  upon 
that  ?  Simply  this — that,  if  so,  the  Mess1'8 
Buckmaster  do  not  stand  in  so  favorable 
a  position  for  precedency  of  payment  as  a 
second  set  of  creditors  who  have  hitherto  had 
nothing.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1842  (on 
a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  Sir  Wm  Warre, 
I  think)  that  my  son,  then  under  orders  for 
China,  after  some  farewell  visits  to  family 
connexions  in  England,  paid  one  to  myself 
in  Glasgow — where  I  happened  to  be  then 
resident  as  a  visitor  of  the  Greek  Professor, 
M>  Lushington,  in  that  University. 

On  that  occasion  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time :  and  he  then  told  me  of  two  debts 
which  weighed  a  little  upon  his  spirits ; 
one  being  to  the  Messrs  Buckmaster, 
estimated  by  himself  at  116Z.  ;  and  this  I 
understood  to  have  accrued  after  the  settle- 
ment of  a  larger  debt  to  the  same  house  out 
of  the  500Z.  ; — the  other  spread  amongst 
petty  creditors  chiefly  in  England  ;  and  this 
last  he  estimated  at  sixty  pounds  or  guineas. 
Both  of  these  he  relied  upon  being  able  to 
meet  himself  within  a  year  by  means  of 
presents  which  he  anticipated  from  near 
relatives  in  England.  But  if  anything 
should  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  he  begged 
of  me  to  see  these  debts  paid.  I  assured 
him  that  I  would.  The  smaller  amount  of 
debts  it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain.  But 
this  has  now  been  done :  and  the  sum  total 
would  have  been  pretty  accurately  what  my 
son  calculated,  had  he  not  overlooked  one 
account  of  about  III.  from  a  Fencing  Master, 
which  raises  the  whole  to  161.  Ss. 

Such  was  my  son's  statement  and  request : 
Such  was  my  promise  ;  and  undoubtedly  I 
will  fulfil  it.  But  having  five  other  children 
now  surviving,  and  not  finding  it  advisable 
to  trouble  any  further  my  son's  grandmother 
[whose  great  age  of  93  makes  it  difficult  to 
gain  her  ear], — I  am  obliged  to  move  more 
slowly  in  £he  affair  than  I  could  have  wished. 
What  I  propose  then  is  this  : — the  minor 
creditors  are  generally  willing  to  take  my 
bill  at  6  months  for  one  half  of  their 
claims.  To  meet  the  other  half,  or  nearly 
so,  without  further  delay, — I  suggest  that, 
after  the  Mess"  Buckmaster  shall  have 
taken  eighty  pound  [SOL]  of  the  fund 
[114Z.  13,9.]  reported  last  November  to  the 
War  Office,  the  Balance  [subject  to  any 
deductions  that  may  be  customary  in  the 


nature  of  fees]  should  be  paid  over  to  myself. 
If  that  arrangement  is  approved,  I  will 
immediately  forward  to  the  Mess18  Buck- 
master  on  the  one  part,  and  to  the  body  of 
petty  creditors  on  the  other,  my  bill  at  6 
months  for  the  balance  separately  due  to- 
each,  and  for  the  interest  due  on  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  the  long  delay  which  I  have  caused 
to  the  settlement  of  this  affair.  I  observe, 
with  great  concern,  that  five  letters  nave 
been  written  to  me  irom  the  War  Office, — 
the  first  of  them  dated  so  far  back  as  the 
27th  of  last  November.  Strange  however 
as  the  assertion  may  appear,  it  is  really  true 
that  I  could  not  have  replied  effectually 
much  sooner.  For  two  years  I  have  been 
the  martyr  of  a  nervous  malady — exasper- 
ated in  the  most  painful  degree  by  inability 
to  support  the  remedies  which  were  otherwise 
fitted  to  relieve  it.  When  the  first  letters 
from  the  War  Office  reached  me,  I  was- 
incapable  of  enduring  any  question  upon  a 
matter  of  business — or  of  opening  a  letter. 

On  this  beginning  to  subside,  I  found 
myself  in  a  place  where  no  confidential 
friend  was  at  hand  to  whom  I  could  delegate 
the  necessary  inquiries. 

And,  when  this  difficulty  also  had  been 
removed,  I  had  a  laborious  correspondence 
to  undertake  with  petty  creditors  dispersed 
ovej  the  island. 

I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  diffusene&s  of  this 
letter,  which  the  languor  of  recent  convales- 
cence will  not  allow  me  sufficient  energy  to 
shorten. 

And  with  respect  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  preceding,  I  hope  to  be  under- 
stood as  incapable  of  occupying  your  time 
with  details  so  purely  personal,  were  it  not 
that  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to- 
exonerate  myself  from  the  charge  of  levity 
or  indolence  in  having  retarded  (on  however 
slight  a  concern)  the  regular  course  ol  the 
public  service. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant 
THOMAS  BE  QUINCEY, 

W.O.  43/95042   (O.S.). 

Tuesday— November  19,  1844 
Mavis  Bush 

Lasswade 

SIB,  near  Edinburgh. 

Having  lately  been  informed  that  we  were 
intitled  on  account  of  my  late  Brother, 
Horatio  de  Quincey,  Lieutenant  in  the 
26th  Cameronians,  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
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Chinese  Batta,  or  prize  money,  distributed 
some  time  ago,  as  also  of  that  which  is  about 
to  be  distributed,  I,  on  the  part  of  my 
Father,  who  is  prevented  by  illness  from 
writing  himself,  beg  to  enquirs  if  such  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

In  making  this  enquiry  I  trust  I  am  not 
travelling  out  of  the  usual  course,  or  troubling 
you. on  a  subject  which  does  not  fall  within 
your  Official  province.  According  to  the 
information  wrhich  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  those  standing  in  a  similar 
situation,  the  proper  Channel  for  such  en- 
quiries is  through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
at  War.  If  I  have  been  in  any  rsspect 
misdirected,  I  beg  to  apologise  for  occupying 
your  time,  and 

I  remain  Sir 
Your  obedient  Servant 

MARGARET  DE  QUINCEY. 
to  the  Right  Honble 

The  Secretary  at  War. 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 


BUCKERIDGE     OF    LICHFIELD    AS 
FOUNDER'S  KIN. 

AMONG  the  MSS.  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  is  preserved  a  pedigree  of  Charles 
Buckeridge  (afterwards  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry  and  Canon  of  Lichfield),  who,  in 
the  year  1773,  claimed  founder's  kin  to  Sir 
Thomas  White.  This  pedigree  was  drawn 
up  by  Ralph  Bigland,  Norroy,  and  Isaac 
Heard,  Lancaster  ;  but  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  College  authorities. 

Theophilus  Buckeridge  of  Lichfield,  the 
father  of  Charles,  is  given  as  the  son  of 
Wild,  (died  31  May,  1771)^  and  grandson  of 
Ralph  (died  May,  1707)  and  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Francis  Bayley  of  the  same  city.  Ralph 
is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Ralph  Buckeridge  of 
Newport,  Salop,  baptized  there  15  Sept., 
1660,  and  the  latter  a  son  of  George,  brother 
to  Bishop  Buckeridge.  I  have  verified  the 
pedigree  in  detail  to  Ralph  of  Newport,  but 
there  appears  to  be  an  error  in  the  descent 
from  the  Bishop's  brother.  This  George 
Buckeridge,  who  was  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Bride,  London,  married  in  the  year 
1598-9  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stud- 
l^y  of  Shrewsbury  (her  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Sir  Robert  Wright  of  Richmond).  George 
Buckeridge  died  at  Willingham,  Cambs, 
1646,  leaving  issue:  (1)  John,  Rector  of 
Willingham,  buried  there  5  Sept.,  1647, 
who  left  issue  by  Anne,  sister  of  Thomas 
Fettiplace  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  five  daughters, 


Anne,  Susan,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Joan,  and 
one  son  John.  (2)  George,  whose  place  of 
residence  and  date  of  death  are  not  known, 
but  who  had  a  son  George,  mentioned  in 
the  will  of  his  grandfather  in  1645 — he  was 
under  16  on  25  Sept.,  1645.  (3)  Elizabeth, 
married  Richard  Tillesly,  Archdeacon  of 
Rochester  and  Clerk  of  the  Chapel  Royal.. 
(4)  Dorothy,  married  Elizeus  Burges,  Rector 
of  Southfleet,  Kent.  Possibly,  but  not 
probably,  Ralph  Buckeridge  of  Newport 
was  a  younger  son  of  George  whose  place- 
of  residence  is  not  known.  I  think  it  more 
likely,  however,  that  he  is  identical  with  a 
Ralph  Buckeridge  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
son  by  Richard  Buckeridge  of  Ipsden,  Oxon, . 
in  his  will  dated  14  Feb.,  1612  ;  he  had  six 
other  sons,  viz.,  George  (who  died  1643,  and 
mentions  his  brother  Ralph  in  his  will),. 
Richard,  Thomas,  William,  John,  and  Deo- 
datus.  The  last-named  also  had  a  som 
Deodatus,  living  at  Stepney  as  a  mercer  in 
1665.  The  five  daughters  of  Richard,  named 
Elizabeth,  Emme,  Annis,  Joan,  and  Alice,  were 
married,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two^ 
respectively  to  Thomas  Goswell  of  Checken- 
don,  Oxon  (will  1631),  Thomas  Blackball! 
of  Checkendon  (will  1636),  and  Richard' 
Holloway.  The  will  of  Ralph  Buckeridge 
of  Newport  appears  in  the  Calendar  of  Wills 
at  Lichfield  in  1671,  but  cannot  be  found. 
His  burial,  however,  appears  in  the  Register 
at  Newport  on  18  Sept.,  1671.  In  a  subsidy  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Charles  II.  he  is  styled, 
inn-holder.  Besides  the  son  Ralph  already 
mentioned,  he  had  a  son  John,  baptized  at 
Newport,  27  April,  1663,  who  was  later  a 
grocer  at  The  Cross,  Shrewsbury,  and  marriedf 
Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hinde,  mercer,, 
of  the  same  place.  Several  of  their  children* 
appear  in  the  Registers  at  St.  Mary's, 
Shrewsbury,  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Ralph  Littlehales,  a  grocer,  13  May,  1708. 
Ralph,  a  son  of  John,  baptized  24  April,, 
1687,  matriculated  St.  John's  College, 
3  July,  1 704,  aged  1 7,  B. A.  1 708.  On  3  April, 
1732,  in  St.  Mary's  Register  is  the  entry,.. 
"  Mr.  John  Buckeridge  buried." 

Any  help  in  solving  the  above  parentage 
will  be  very  welcome.  If  the  Lichfield 
Buckeridges  were  descended  from  Richard 
of  Ipsden,  then  they  had  no  claim  to  kin- 
ship at  St.  John's.  This  Richard  was  a 
brother  of  Bishop  Buckeridge' s  father. 

Unfortunately  the  rejection  by  the  College^ 
of  the  pedigree  is  no  guarantee  of  its  being 
wrong,  nor  does  the  signature  of  the  heralda- 
offer  any  proof  of  its  being  right.  The 
following  abstract  of  the  will  of  Ralph  may- 
give  some  clue. 
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Ralph  Buckeridge  of  the  Close  of  the  Cathedral 
•Church  of  Lichfield,  gent.  Will  dated  14  April, 
1707. 

"  On  my  marriage  a  lease  from  Subchanter,  &c., 
was  settled  on  my  wife  Sarah  Buckeridge  for 
life.  Said  lease  at  her  death  to  my  son  Wild 
Buckeridge.  To  my  son  Wild  lease  of  land  at 
Lockley  Wood  near  Hinstock,  Salop;  also  land 
in  parish  of  Chetwynd,  Salop,  called  Pearson's 
Leasons ;  also  a  silver  tankard  and  coat  of  arms. ' 

"  My  eight  houses,  &c.,  in  Newport  to  my 
wife  and  my  nephew  Thomas  Johnson,  in  trust 
-to  sell  and  apply  proceeds  for  my  three  daughters 
when  of  age. 

Daughters  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Anne.  Witnesses 
Michael  Dickinson,  Rich  Stubbs,  .Tun.,  Francis 
Bayley,  Jun.  Inventory  12  July,  1707,  by  Robert 
Whadcock  and  John  Bullock. 

Proved  at  Lichfield,  4  Aug  ,  1707,  by  Sarah 
Buckeridge. 

A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 
207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    HISTORIES    OF 
IRISH   COUNTIES   AND  TOWNS. 

(See  11  S.  xi.  103,  183,  315  ;   xii.  24.) 
PAHT  V.     F. 

FAHAN. 

The*  Abbey  of  Fahan  in  Inis-Owen.  By  W.  J. 
Doherty.  Dublin,  1881. 

FARNEY. 
Some  Account  of  the  Territory  or  Dominion  of 

Farney,  in  the  Province  and  Earldom  of  Ulster. 

By  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley.     London,  1845. 
Sketches    of    the    Highlands    of    Farney    and    of 

Shirley  Castle  in  Farney.     Belfast,  1856. 

FEAKLE. 

'Cuirt  an  Meadon  Oidge.  Edited  from  the 
MSS.  in  V0yal  Irish  Academy  by  R.  A.  Foley. 
Dublin,  1912.  (Biography  of  author  included  ; 
contains  information  on  parish  of  Feakle.) 

FEIGHCULLEN  (POWERSCOURT). 

History  of  the  Clan  O'Toole  and  other  Leinster 
Septs.  By  Rev.  P.  L.  O'Toole.  Dublin,  1890. 

"The  O'Tooles,  anciently  Lords  of  Powerscourt 
(Feracualan),  Fertire,  and  Imale,  with  notices 
of  Feagh  Mac  Hugh  O'Byrne.  N.d. 

FERMANAGH. 

.An  Account  of  the  State  of  London-Derry  and 
Enneskelling.  Given  by  a  Captain  lately 
come  to  Leverpool  from  the  Fleet  in  perry 
River,  and  from  thence  Sent  to  a  Citizen 
of  Dublin  now  in  London.  London,  printed 
for  Ric.  Chiswell  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1689.  (Deals  with  the 
defence  of  Enniskillen. ) 

'The  Handbook,  or  Directory,  for  the  County  of 
Fermanagh.  Compiled  by  Charles  Macloskie. 
Armagh,  1848. 

The  Erne,  its  Legends  and  its  Fly-Fishing.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Newland.  London,  1851. 

Xough  Erne,  Belleek,  Ballyshannon,  and  Bun- 
doran.  By  W.  F.  Wakeman.  Dublin,  1870. 


Parliamentary  Memoirs  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone 
,      from  1613  to   1885.     By  the  Earl  of  Belmore. 

Dublin,  1887. 
Henrys,  Upper  Lough  Erne,  in  1739.     Edited  by 

Sir  Chas.  S.  King,  Bt.     Dublin,  1892. 
Fermanagh    and    its    Princes.     By    Rev.    J.    E. 

MacKenna,   M.R.I. A.     Dublin,  Catholic   Truth 

Society,  1915. 
Lough    Erne    and  its   Shrines.      By  Rev.    J.    E. 

MacKenna,  M.R.I.A.     Dublin,  Catholic   Truth 

Society,  1915. 
Conor  Mac  Uidir,Lord  of  Fermanagh  (The  Maguire). 

By  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A.     Belfast,  privately 

printed. 
See  also  Enniskillen. 

FE3MOY. 

The  Book  of  Lismore  (MS.  fifteenth  century). 
Gives  detailed  account  of  the  boundaries  of 
Fermoy,  its  Chief tainries,  the  Chieftains  who 
held  command  over  them,  the  Septs  who 
occupied  each  Townland,  their  burial-grounds, 
parish  churches,  &c. 

FERNS. 
St.    Aidan,    Bishop    and    Patron    of    Ferns.     By 

Cardinal  Moran.     Dublin,   1871. 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Ferns  Cathedral.     By 

Canon  J.  F.  M.  ffrench.     Dublin,  1901. 
Indexes  to  Irish  Wills.     Vol.  i.  contains  Diocese 

of  Ferns.     Edited   by   W.    P.    W.   Phillimore, 

1911. 
History   of    Wexford.     Vol.    vi.    contains    Town, 

Castle,   and   Cathedral   Church   of   Ferns.     By 

P.  H.  Hore,  M.R.I.A.     London,  1900-11. 
History  of  the  Diocese  of  Ferns.     By  Dr.  W.  H. 

Grattan  Flood,  K.S.G.     1915. 

FETHARD. 
History  of  Co.  Wexford.     Vol.  vi.  contains  Town 

ofFethard.     By  P.  H.  Hore,  M.R.I.  A.     London, 

1900-11. 
Fethard,  its  Abbey,  &c.     By  Rev.  J.  A.  Knowles, 

O.S.A.     Dublin,  1903. 

FlNAGH. 

The  History  of  the  two  Ulster  Manors  of  Finagh, 
co.  Tyrone,  and  Coole,  otherwise  Mount  Atkin- 
son, co.  Fermanagh,  and  of  their  Owners.  By 
the  Earl  of  Belmore.  Dublin,  1881. 

FINGAL  (NORTH  Co.  DUBLIN). 
Papers    in  The  Irish  Builder.     By  J.  S.   Sloane. 

1883-4. 
Fingal  and  its  Churches.     By  Rev.  Robert  Walsh. 

Dublin,  1888. 
North    Dublin,    City   and    Environs.     By    Dillon 

Cosgrave,  O.C.C.,B.A.     Dublin,  Catholic  Truth 

Society. 
See  also  Co.  Dublin. 

FINGLAS. 

MS.  History.  By  J.  W.  Stubbs.  Fortwilliam, 
FinglaS. 

FORE. 

The  Life  of  St.  Fechin  of  Fore.  By  Rev.  John  B. 
Coyle.  Dublin,  1915.  Contains  data  on  district. 

FORTH. 

Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargey,  co.  Wexford,  an 
inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Philological  Relations 
of  the  Ancient  Dialect  formerly  spoken  in  this 
district.  By  J.  A.  Picton.  Liverpool,  1866. 
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A  Glossary,  with  some  Pieces  of  Verse,  of  the  Ol 
Dialect  of  the  English  Colony  in  the  Baronie 
of  Forth  and  Bargy,  co.  Wexford.  By  Jacob 
Poole.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  Wm.  Barnes 
B.D.,  General  Vallancey,  and  Very  Rev.  Dr 
Russell.  Dublin,  1867. 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUB. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  HEY  FOB  CAVALIEBS,  HOE  FOB  CAVA 
LIEBS." — In  *  Woodstock,'  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 
Scott  makes  Roger  Wildrake  sing  :— 

Hey  for  cavaliers  !     Ho  for  cavaliers  ! 
Pray  for  cavaliers  ! 

Rub  a  dub — rub  a  dub  ! 

Have  at  old  Beelzebub — 

Oliver  smokes  for  fear. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fragment,  abbreviated 
and  altered,  of  a  song  headed  "The  Cavalier, 
A  Song.  By  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,"  of  which 
the  first  lines  are 

He  that  is  a  clear 
Cavalier. 

See  '  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler,'  4th  ed.,  1732,  pp.  311-13  :— 

Hey  for  Cavaliers, 
Hoe  for  Cavaliers, 
Drink  for  Cavaliers, 
Fight  for  Cavaliers, 
Dubb  a  dubb,  dubb  a  dubb, 
Have  at  old  Belzebub, 
Oliver  stinks  for  Fear. 

These  '  Posthumous  Works  '  were,  accord- 
ing to  Allibone,  first  published  in  three 
volumes  in  1715,  containing  only  three 
genuine  pieces.  '  The  Cavalier  '  is  given  in 
the  third  volume,  3rd  edition,  1719,  p.  201, 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 
ROBERT  PTEBPOINT. 

HOLLOWAY  RAILWAY  STATION. — Of  the 
many  recent  changes  in  Islington,  the  dosing 
of  this  once  important  station  is  of  special 
interest.  Built  in  1850  when  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  was  opened,  it  remained 
for  nearly  twenty  years  a  ticket-collecting 
station  for  all  up  trains ;  and  in  the  days 
before  automatic  or  continuous  brakes  *it 
was  imperative  tnat  all  trains  should  be 
stopped  here  and  "  be  prepared  "  for  the 
long  incline  into  the  terminus  at  King's 
Cross.  There  was  one  memorable  occasion 
when  tl)is  precaution  proved  inadequate, 
and  the  heavy  train,  with  greatly  increased 
momentum,  forced  a  passage  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  thoroughfare  of  King's 
Cross. 

The  early  station  at  Holloway  was  a 
wooden  island  platform,  reached  from  the 


Caledonian  Bridge  by  a  ladder-like  staircase 
and  a  long  cinder  path.  From  Holloway 
Road  the  entrance  was  for  a  short  period. 
throufh  a  side  turning  (Eden  Grove)  and: 
by  a  level  crossing ;  but  later  direct  access 
was  provided  from  the  principal  thorough- 
fare. When  the  Cattle  Market  in  Copen- 
hagen Fields  was  completed  it  was  proposed 
to  move  the  station  nearer  to  the  North. 
Road,  but  apparently  the  plan  was  not 
proceeded  with. 

For  many  years  Holloway  Station  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  rural 
railway  station  of  London ;  and  until 
1900-1,  when  the  lines  were  widened  and 
the  station  largely  rebuilt,  there  existed 
opposite  the  up  platform  the  deer  park 
of  Sir  J.  Tylor.  This  alteration  alsa 
obliterated  the  last  trace  of  Hagbush  Lane, 
the  earliest  Islington  highway.  After 
running  north  and  north-west  from  Ring 
Cross,  it  skirted  the  railway,  entering  the 
Caledonian  Road  behind  the  Board  School 
(vide  Coull's  '  Islington,'  p.  73 ;  also  The 
Railway  Monthly,  vol.  xi.  No.  65,  p.  177, 
note  by  G.  A.  Nokes). 

ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 

"  RES  NOLUNT  DITJ  MALE  ADMIXISTBAEI." 

The  author  of  this  quotation  in  Emerson's 

Essay  on  Conversation  '  was  asked  for  at 
9  S.  ii.  389.  The  ultimate  source  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  saying  of  Aristotle  at  the 

nd  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  '  Meta- 
physics '  : — 

Tot    Se  OVTO,  OV  j3oV\€TO.t  7roAlT€V€(T$CU  KttKWS* 

In  Langius,  '  Polyanthea,'  ed.  1659,  col.  758,. 
s.v.  '  Deus,'  it  appears  as  "  Rerum  natura 
male  administrari  non  vult." 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the^ 
currency  in  a  Latin  form  of  quotations 
rom  Aristotle.  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

"  PODDEN  PLACE  "  AND  "  UPPEB  PODDEN 
PLACE." — In  Bulwer  Lytton's  '  What  will 

He   do   with    It  ?  '    one    of   the    characters 

named  Mrs.  Crane  is  represented  as  living 
n  a  small  street  in  Bloomsbury  called  Upper 
Podden  Place,  which  we  might  reasonably 

assume  to  be  in  a  line  with  Podden  Place. 
!  believe,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 

no  street  in  Bloomsbury  has  ever  borne 
ither  name,  though  none  the  less  I  believe 
hat  the  novelist  had  some  real  streets  in. 

lis  mind.  I  have  my  own  theory  about 
hem,  and  if  any  other  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 

aas  a  better  one  to  offer,  I  hope  he  will  favour 

is  with  it. 
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There  are  in  Bloomsbury  two  streets 
which  are  almost  in  a  straight  line  with  each 
•  other,  called  respectively  Great  James 
Street  and  Millman  Street.  The  first  con- 
tains many  business  offices,  and  at  No.  32 
was  the  office  of  Mr.  Loaden,  Bulwer  Lytton's 
solicitor.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  relations 
between  the  novelist  and  his  wife  the  solici- 
tor's services  were  much  in  request,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  probably  paid  many  visits 
to  Great  James  Street.  On  leaving  it  he 
may  have  passed  up  Millman  Street,  and 
noticed  that  it  consisted  mainly  of  small 
private  houses  by  no  means  on  a  level  with 
those  in  the  better  thoroughfares  of  Blooms- 
•bury.  It  is  in  such  a  house  that  he  repre- 
sents Mrs.  Crane  to  be  living,  though  he 
calls  the  street  Upper  Podden  Place.  When 
two  of  the  characters  are  trying  to  find  the 
house,  but  are  not  certain  whether  they  are 
really  in  Upper  Podden  Place,  one  of  them 
ascertains  it  from  a  passing  pot-boy,  who  is 
-chiming  his  pewter  against  an  area  rail  with 
A  dull  clang,  and  chanting  "  Pots  oho  !  " 
I  think  this  little  incident  worthy  of  mention, 
as  at  the  corner  of  Millman  Street  and 
'Guilford  Street  there  is  a  public-house. 

W.  A.  FBOST. 

Sow  METAL  :  PIG  IBON. — I  believe  that 
upwards  of  seventy  years  ago  the  general 
name  for  cast  iron  ingots  was  "  sow  metal," 
and  for  years  there  was  no  other  generally 
common  name.  Since  then  the  rough  metal 
has  been  called  "cast  metal,"  ''pig  iron," 
••'  cast  iron,"  and  other  names  by  iron  smelters 
.and  iron  workers.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

MAKING  MUNITIONS  ON  THE  HEBREW 
SABBATH. — The  Jewish  Exponent  of  Phila- 
delphia reports  that 

•*'  the  Jews  of  Minsk  have  decided  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  day  in  Russian  ammunition  factories, 
regarding  this  as  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
-welfare  of  the  land  that  the  Sabbath  might  be 
violated  in  order  to  produce  more  ammunition." 

The  italics  are  mine.  The  decision  does  not 
surprise  me,  seeing  there  is  ample  warranty 
in  the  Talmud  (the  story  of  the  saving  of 
Hillel's  life  by  two  doctors  of  the  Talmud 
on  the  Sabbath  day  is  a  classical  example) 
that  this  holy  day  may  be  desecrated  if  the 
^nd  in  view  be  to  subserve  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  civilized  society.  English  trade 
unions  might  take  note  and  follow  this  noble 
example.  M.  L.  R.  B. 

[Trade-unionists  in  England  have  been  making 
'munitions  on  Sunday  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


SIB  HENBY  MOODY  AND  HIS  CAMEBA 
OBSCUBA. — In  1634  Peter  Mundy,  Cornish- 
man  and  traveller,  was  in  England,  and  he 
paid  a  visit  to  John  Tradescant,  sen.,  and 
saw  his  collection  of  "  rareties."  After 
describing  these,  he  remarks  : — 

"Alsoe  att  Sir  Henry  Moodies,  lyeing  in  the 
Strand,  one  of  his  gentlemen  shewed  mee  divers 
conceipts  of  his  Masters.  Amonge  the  rest,  the 
roome  being  quite  darke,  only  one  little  hole  in  it 
with  a  glasse  through  which  the  light  strooke  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  was  placed  white  paper,  and 
thereon  was  represented,  as  in  a  glasse,  all  that 
was  without,  as  Boates  roweing  on  the  Thames, 
men  rideinge  on  the  other  side,  trees,  etts.,  but  all 
reversed  or  upside  downe,  in  their  true  Collours." 

Sir  Henry  Moody  of  Garsdon,  Wilts, 
succeeded  his  father,  the  first  baronet,  in 
1629,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1636, 
and  died  in  Virginia  in  1661.  I  should  be 
glad  of  further  particulars  as  to  his  scientific 
pursuits.  Mundy's  account  appears  to  be 
an  early  description  of  the  camera  obscura 
in  England.  The  first  English  -  printed 
work  on  the  subject  that  I  have  found  is  the 
'  Dioptrica  Nova '  of  Wm.  Molyneux,  pub- 
lished in  1692.  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 
The  Nash,  Worcester. 

BEWICKIANA. — Some  copies  of  the  first 
(1818)  edition  of  Bewick's  4  Fables  of  ^Esop  ' 
were  printed,  and  seem  to  have  been  issued, 
with  the  cut  of  '  The  Fowler  and  the  Lark  ' 
fable,  p.  355,  appearing  over  the  fable  of 
'  The  Fowler  and  the  Blackbird  '  at  p.  263. 
If  there  are  still  some  volumes  in  existence 
with  this  cut  so  placed,  would  the  owners 
please  say  if  the  cuts  for  the  two  fables  are 
transposed  at  the  pages  given  ? 

WHITE  LINE. 

«  LONDINA  ILLUSTBATA,'  published  between 
1820  and  1830.  Particulars  as  to  author 
and  date  of  imprint  will  greatly  oblige. 

ANEUBIN  WILLIAMS. 

Carnarvon. 

['  Londina  Illustrata'  was,  according  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  London  Library,  published  by  Robert 
Wilkinson  in  2  vols.  4to,  1819-25.] 

"  HUMANITY'S  SAVIOUB." — There  is  a 
plant  which  among  the  Chinese  bears  the 
above  name.  Can  any  one  tell  me  to  what 
genus  it  belongs,  and  what  are  its  properties  ? 
and  whether  it  is  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world  but  China  ?  RENIBA. 
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"  SANCTE  JACO  A  COMPOSTEL." — Could 
•any  reader  help  with  the  translation  of  the 
following,  taken  from  the  Itinerary  of  William 
Wey,  who  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Compostella 
in  the  year  1456  ?  The  traveller  mentions 
that  it  was  sung  by  Spanish  children  before 
the  pilgrims  (probably  on  landing  at  Corunna) 
"pro  blankys  et  splintris "  ("  blankys  "  = 
small  pieces  of  money  ;  "  splintris "  I 
cannot  define). 

Sancte  Jaco  a  Compostel  da  vose  leve  a  votir  tere, 
Sancte  Jaco  bone  baron  de  vose  da  de  bon  pardon, 
Boua  tempe,  bona  vye,  bona  vente,  bon  perpassi, 
Da  istys  kee  sunt  assen  una  brank  a  vowse  curtese. 

I  have  ventured  a  rendering  as  follows  : 

St.  James  at  Compostella  give   you  joy  in   your 

land ; 

4St.  James,  good  baron,  give  you  good  pardon, 
Good  weather,   good  journeys,   good  winds,  good 


<jrive  those  who   are  eager  a  silver  piece   of  your 

courtesy. 

The  language  is  probably  Galician.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  I  have  translated 
**  leve  "  as  "  joy  "• — inferring  the  root  to  be 
" '  laetitia."  "Assen"  presents  some  diffi- 
culty ;  it  may  be  a  mistake  for  "  appen  "  = 
&  gain  :  I  have  rendered  it  freely  as  "  eager  " 
from  "  appetens."  "  Brank  "  has  probably 
the  same  meaning  as  "  blankys."  I  shall 
"be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  one 
more  erudite.  HENRY  COLLETT. 

TAVERN  SIGNS  :  "  MOTHER  HUFF  CAP," 
""  TOM  p'  BEDLAM,"  "  GEORGE  IN  THE  TREE." 
—  Curious  Warwickshire  inn  signs  are 
-"  Mother  Huff  Cap  "  at  Great  Alne,  "  Tom  o' 
Bedlam  "  at  Baddesley  Clinton,  and  "  George 
in  the  Tree  "  on  the  Kenilworth  to  Coleshill 
road.  Is  a  Shakespearean  connexion  possible 
in  the  second  ?  and  what  is  the  explanation 
of  the  first  and  third  ?  M.  D.  H. 

JOHN  HOPKINS  OF  BRITTENS. — John 
Hopkins  of  Brittens,  Essex,  who  died  on 
15  Nov.,  1772,  inherited  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  famous  miser  "  Vulture  "  Hopkins, 
•celebrated  by  the  poet  Pope.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  Benjamin  Bond,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins 
<d.  1794)  of  Pain's  Hill,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
Another  daughter  married  a  well-known 
London  brewer  named  Dickenson.  Particu- 
lars will  oblige.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

REV.  WILLIAM  OUGHTRED  OR  OUTRED. — 
Will  any  reader  oblige  me  with  an  account  of 
the  children  of  William  Oughtred  or  Outred, 
the  mathematician  ?  He  was  from  1610  to 
1622  Rector  of  Albury,  Surrey,  where  seven 
children  of  his  were  baptized  and  one  buried. 
A.  E.  OUGHTRED. 


"  BEFORE  ONE  CAN  SAY  JACK  ROBINSON." 

— Halliwell   in   his   '  Dictionary   of  Archaic 

and  Provincial  Words,'  after  quoting  Grose's 

Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  ' 

without  naming  it,  says  : — 

"  The  following  lines  *  from  an  old  play  '  are  else- 
where given  as  the  original  of  the  phrase  : — 
A  warke  it  ys  as  easie  to  be  doone, 
As  tys  to  saye,  Jacke ;  robys  on" 
Is  the  reference  known,  and  what   is   indi- 
cated   by     "  elsewhere  "  ?       Does     "  robys 
on  "    mean    "  Robyson  "    or    "  Robinson," 
or    something    else  ? 

A  query  about  the  saying  appeared  at 
1  S.  \i.  415.  Beyond  an  editorial  note 
giving  the  quotation  from  Grose,  I  think 
that  there  was  no  reply. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

POSTAGE  IN  FRANCE. — What  is  the  exact 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
(10  centime)  postage  into  France  ?  Please 
reply  direct.  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

Racketts,  Hythe,  Southampton. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — Who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  quotation  ? — 

The  roads  are  not  passable, 
Or  even  jackassable, 
And  those  who  would  travel  'em 
Must  get  out  and  gravel  'em. 
The  reference  is  to  the  roads  in  Spain. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

1.  "Plumed     wars." — Can     any     reader 
tell  me  from  what  this  expression  comes  ? 
I  can  find  it  in  no  concordance,  dictionary, 
encyclopaedia,  or  book  of  phrases. 

2.  "  And    don't    you    forget    the    white 
worsted  at  Hint's." — I   should  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  old  song  this  refrain  can  be 
found.     I  have  looked  through  Mr.  Cecil  J. 
Sharp's     publications    unsuccessfully.      The 
song  was  probably  written  before  the  nine- 
teenth century.  E. 

LEWIS  MARKS. — I  have  a  "  squib  "  (8  in. 
by  13  in.),  in  water  colours,  signed  "Lewis 
Marks  del."  Inscribed  on  the  lower  margin 
is: — 

"And  it  came  to'pass,  on'.the  Eighth  day  of  the 
month  December,  when  the  Champion  ! ! !  of  Israel 
was  beaten  by  the  Baker  and  Israel  Mourn'd  and 
Wept  aloud  and  swore  D— n  theire  [sic]  Eyes  it 
was  a  Cross  !  [a  cant  word  for  a  foull." 
A  number  of  caricatured  Jews  are  deploring 
the  defeat  of  "  Dutch  Sam  "  (Samuel  Elias, 
1775-1816)  by  Nasmith  the  baker,  in  nine 
rounds,  on  8  Dec.,  1814.  The  sketch,  appa- 
rently prepared  for  reproduction,  is  of 
considerable  merit  and  originality,  and  much 
in  the  style  of  George  Cruikshank,  who  also 
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illustrated  this  pugilistic  encounter  by  an 
etching  entitled  "  The  Baker  Kneading 
Sammy's  Dough.,  Pubd.  Deer.  1814,  by  S. 
Knight,  Sweetings  Alley,  Royal  Exchng." 
It  is  signed  "I.  R .  CRUIKSH ANK  fecfc "  ;  but 
George  William  Reid  in  his  catalogue 
attributes  it  (probably  from  private  informa- 
tion) to  George  Cruikshank. 

I  also  have  a  coloured  etching  by  the  same 
artist  signed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  lower 
margin,  "  Marks  Del  et  Sc.,"  and  at  the 
opposite  side  it  is  signed  in  Hebrew  31^ 
(Lob),  which  is  Yiddish,  and  probably  old 
German  for  "  Lion."  An  appropriate  Eng- 
lish equivalent  for  this  name  would  have 
been  "  Leon  "  or  "  Lionel,"  but  his  parents 
seem  to  have  preferred  "  Lewis."  I  cannot 
say  whether  this  etching  had  a  title,  as  there 
is  only  about  an  eighth  cf  an  inch  margin  all 
round.  It  depicts  John  Braham,  the  singer 
and  composer  of  '  The  Death  of  Nelson,' 
with  Mrs.  Henry  Wright.  Braham  is  say- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wright,  "  By  ^4 -Braham' s  great 
God  I  swear  '  My  Heart  with  Love  is  beat- 
ing,' dear  !  "  arid  she  replies,  "  Yes,  I  '11 
Smile  on  '  the  Child  of  Song,'  For  ah  ! 
Wright  never  can  be  Wrong." 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  biographical 
details  of  this  "  Lewis  Marks,"  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  talented  artist.  I  have  made 
considerable  research,  but  without  result, 
and  his  name  is  quite  unknown  to  the  British 
Museum  Print  Room. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

PROF.  DE  VERICOUR. — In  The  Dublin 
University  Magazine  for  January,  1861, 
there  is  an  article  by  this  writer.  He  is  prob- 
ably Raymond  de  Vericour  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  some  lectures  by  whom  were 
published  at  Dublin  in  1851.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  also  a  book  entitled  '  Historical 
Analysis  of  Christian  Civilisation,'  by  L.  R. 
de  Vericour,  author  of  '  Milton  and  Epic 
Poetry,'  '  Modern  French  Literature,'  '  Edu- 
cational Reports,'  &c.  (London,  1850). 
Some  biographical  particulars  of  the  pro- 
fessor would  be  welcome.  L.  L.  K. 

INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  BEAUCHAMP  TOWER, 
TOWER  OF  LONDON. — The  inscription  num- 
bered 52  runs  :  "  I.H.S.  A  passage  perillus 
makethe  a  port  pleasant.  A.D.  1568.  Arthur 
Poole.  JS&.  suse  37,  A.  P." 

The  Arthur  Poole  who  made  this  inscrip- 
tion was  nephew  to  Cardinal  Pole  and  a 
great-grandson  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  died  in  the  Tower 
about  1570. 


The  inscription  numbered  42  is  dated 
1570,  and  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Rooper,. 
i.e.,  Roper,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
It  contains  the  words  :  "  Per  passage  penible 
passons  a  port  plaisant." 

Which  is  the  original  form  of  the  sentiment 
and  from  what  poet  is  it  quoted  ?  "A 
passage  perillus,"  &c.,  may  be  seen  on  the 
boathouse  of  a  villa  at  Cadenabbia  on  the 
Lake  of  Como. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

COCKNEY  SPEECH. — What  are  the  defini- 
tions of :  (a)  a  Cockney  ?  (b)  a  Cockney 
accent  ?  (c)  Cockney  phraseology  ? 

I  should  be  glad  of  examples  of  (6)  and  (c). 
Does  the  area  within  earshot  of  Bow  Bells 
enter  into  the  definitions  ?  and  what  are 
Bow  Bells  ?  A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

25,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

[See  5  S.  xi.  506;  7  S.  ix.  7,  74 ;  xi.  87 ;  8  S.  vi. 
64,  135  ;  xii.  48,  136,  276,  424  ;  9  S.  iv.  164  ;  10  S.  ii. 
307,  351,  390,  490,  535.— Bow  bells  are  the  bells  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  Cheapside.j 

NOVALIS. — What  translations  into  English 
or  French  have  been  made  from  the  German 
of  Novalis  (Friedrich  von  Hardenberg)  ? 

J.  ISAACS. 

[An  edition  of  a  translation  of  '  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen  '  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1842,  and  reissued  at  New  York  iri  1853.  See 
11  S.  vii.  178. J 

SHEFFIELD  :  GRIFFITH  :  HUNT  :  COLE  : 
Cox.  (See  '  Family  of  Dr.  John  Walker,' 
ante,  p.  101.) — Dr.  Walker's  widow 
married  secondly  Jeremiah  Griffith,  Esq. 
Her  elder  sister^  Sophia  Sheffield,  married 
first  Joseph  Hunt,  D.D.,  Master  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  ;  next  a  Mr.  Cole  ;  and  after- 
wards a  Mr.  Cox  of  Stamford,  Berkshire  ; 
vide  Banks's  '  Extinct  Peerage '  (Sheffield). 

1  shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  say 
where  1  can  find  a  further  reference  to  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  persons. 

A.  H.  MACLEAN. 

14,  Dean  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

"  TREGETOURS  "  :  JUGGLERS. — Dugdale  in 
his  '  History  of  St.  Paul's'  transcribes  Lyd- 
gate's  '  Dance  of  Death  '  verses.  Only  one 
of  these  verses  is  addressed  to  an  individual 
by  name,  viz.,  that  to  "  Master  John 
Rikil,  whilom  Tregetour  of  noble  Henry , 
King  of  England,  and  of  France  the  mighty 
Conquerour."  I  shall  be  obliged  for  any 
information  about  Rikil  or  other  early 
Tregetours  and  jugglers. 

Is  anything  known  of  Brandon  the  juggler 
(temp.  Hen.  VIII.),  beyond  the  mention  in 
Reg.  Scott's  '  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft'? 

S.  C. 
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BISSEXTTTS. — Will  some  one  kindly  inform 
me  on  what  authority  M.  Scheler  states  in 
his  '  Dictionnaire  d'Etymologie  Fra^aise  ' 
that  bissextus,  the  day  intercalated  in  leap 
year  after  24  February,  was  considered 
unlucky  among  the  Romans  ? 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 
Tullagee,  Eastbourne. 

'  MORTE  D'ARTHUR  '  :  ENCHANTED  TROOPS 
OF  HORSE. — Would  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  the  reference  to  the  passage  in  the 
'  Morte  d' Arthur '  where  troops  of  horse 
are  said  to  have  been  turned  by  enchant- 
ment into  the  semblance  of  grey  stones  ? 

W.  P.  Y. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WORCESTER.- — 
When  I  was  head  master  of  Burnley  Gram- 
mar School  I  found  in  one  of  the  books  of 
the  old  library  belonging  to  the  school  a 
story  of  which  I  can  give  only  a  vague  account, 
but  which  I  should  like  to  meet  with  again. 
In  the  book  it  is  described  how.  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell 
encountered  a  gentleman  in  black  who  gave 
him  the  choice  of  two  alternatives — one,  I 
think,  was  a  defeat  on  the  morrow  and  a  long 
life,  the  other  a  crowning  victory  and  seven 
years  of  life.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
from  these  somewhat  meagre  data  give  me 
the  name  of  the  work  ?  It  is  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  since  I  read  the  passage,  and 
I  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  find  it  again, 
but  failed. 

J.  LANGFIELD  WARD,  M.A. 

Bath. 


JUplus* 


WORDS    IN    BISHOP    DOUGLAS'S 

'ENEADOS,'  1513. 
(11  S.  xii.  156,  177,  215,  235,  255.) 

THE  contributions  made  by  PROF.  THORN- 
TON under  the  above  heading  are  an  example 
of  work  which,  if  well  done,  may  be  of  great 
service  to  English  lexicography.  Any  one 
who  will  carefully  work  through  the  vocabu- 
lary of  an  important  author,  especially 
from  the  older  periods  of  our  literature, 
and  closely  compare  his  results  with  the 
articles  in  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary,' 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  some  useful,  and 
even  important,  additions  to  the  history  of 
particular  words.  There  is  good  oppor- 
tunity for  such  work  on  an  author  like 
Douglas,  whose  language  is  so  copious  and 
so  uncommon,  and  PROF.  THORNTON  is  quite 


entitled  to  say,  "  In  some  cases  I  have  come 
across  a  word  not  already  noticed,  and  in 
some  others  I  am  able  to  give  an  earlier 
date  than  that  already  given."  These  in- 
stances are  valuable,  although  their  number 
is  not  so  great  as  the  length  of  the  lists 
might  suggest.  In  many  instances,  PROF. 
THORNTON  admits,  his  citations  are  "  merely 
stopgaps,"  and  their  value  in  this  respect 
varies  considerably.  Some  do  fill  ex- 
cessively long  intervals  between  the  quota- 
tions given  in  the  Dictionary  ;  others  merely 
give  an  additional  instance  of  the  word  or 
sense  between  certain  dates.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  such  instances 
have  necessarily  been  omitted  in  the  Dic- 
tionary for  reasons  of  space.  On  the  whole, 
PROF.  THORNTON  supplies  the  reader  with 
the  means  of  judging  how  far  his  additions 
are  really  important,  but  in  a  few  cases  is 
not  quite  exact  or  complete  in  his  state- 
ments. 

When  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
above  classes  of  words,  there  remains  a 
fair  number  of  entries  in  PROF.  THORNTON'S 
list  which  require  separate  notice.  These, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  would  naturally 
suggest  to  the  reader  that  the  Dictionary 
had  not  dealt  with  the  vocabulary  of  Douglas 
as  thoroughly  or  as  critically  as  might  be 
expected.  The  following  notes  will,  how- 
ever, show  that  in  these  instances  PROF. 
THORNTON  either  has  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  or  has  failed  to  identify 
the  form  under  which  it  would  normally 
appear  in  the  Dictionary,  or  has  omitted 
to  note  that  it  is  actually  dealt  with  in  its 
natural  place  in  that  work.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  older  Scottish  tongue,  and  a  more 
careful  consultation  of  the  Dictionary  and 
of  Small's  glossary  to  Douglas,  are  necessary 
to  give  to  PROF.  THORNTON'S  work  the 
value  which  it  well  might  have  as  a  con- 
tribution to  lexicography. 

"  Ale,  disguised  as  ill." — Liffyr  ill  does  not 
mean  "  liefer  ale,"  but  liver-ill,  and  is  entered  in 
the  Diet,  under  LIVER,  sb.1  7,  with  this  quotation. 

"  Any,  of  (with  superlative)."— The  word  is  not 
any,  but  ane,  as  plainly  shown  by  the  rhymes 
in  the  stanza.  The  usage  is  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  Diet,  under  ONE,  26  b. 

"  At  =  out." — Really  an  absolute  use  of  AT, 
prep.  13. 

"Batten,  adj."  —  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Small's  explanation  "made  of  whalebone" 
is  correct,  and  that  PROF.  THORNTON'S  suggestion 
is  unnecessary.  Cf.  "  Of  balayn  both  scheeld 
and  targe "  in  '  Coer  de  Lion,'  2982.  Both 
passages  are  cited  in  the  Diet.,  s.v.  BALEEN,  3. 

Ballinger. — A    vessel    of    some     kind'  — Cer- 
tainly :  see  the  Diet.,  s.v. 
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««*,,  sb.— A  barrier."— The  entry  in  the  glos-  I       ARTHUR  YOUNG   (11   S.   xii.    241). — G.   R. 

sary,  "  Barres enclosed  space,"  to  which  PROF.    wjn  nn(j  the  reference  to  Lord  Carrington's 

THORNTON  objects,  is  quite  c  ict.,  |  family  prayers— or  rather  the  last  of  them— 

in  Young's  *  Autobiography,'  p.  361,  edited 
the  i  by  M.  Betham-Edwards,  and  published  by 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  1898.  But  I  cannot 
find  any  reference  to  a  "Suffolk  parson'* 
in  connexion  with  the  passage,  which  was 
written  25  May,  1801.  It  states  that  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hook,  who  was  Young's  son- 
in-law,  had  just  called,  and  brought  the 
shocking  news  of  Lord  Carrington's  back- 
sliding since  his  elevation  to  the  peerage : 

The  richer  he  grows,  so  much  the  worse.  The 
eldest  girl  said  to  Mr.  H....'  My  Papa  used  to  have 
prayers  in  his  family ;  but  none  since  he  has  been 


s.v.  - 

"  Bawburd,  on,  around.  — Correctly  explained 
by    Small    (who    cites  the  French    bdbord) ; 
spelling  is  also  noted  in  the  Diet. ,  s.v.  BABURD. 

"Bisning,  p.p.,   hissing." — Small   has   omitted 
this  spelling  in  his  glossary,  but  correctly  gives 

"  Bysning terrible,     monstrous."     The     Diet. 

enters  the  word  under  BYSENING,  ppl.  a.  PROF. 
THORNTON  has  been  misled  by  the  epithet  stridens, 
which  Douglas  in  the  next  line  renders  by  "  quhis- 
land." 


rived  from  Jamieson.     In  the  Diet,  the  passage  is 
cited  s.v.  BLOCK,  sb.  17. 

"  JSoir,  variant  of  bore,  a  ship's  hold." — Douglas 
has    merely  associated  the  L.  foros  with  forare,    a  Peer.'  " 
and  is  using  boir  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  "  hole  "  :  ' 
see  BORE,  sb.1  1. 

"  Bois,  bos,  adj.,  hollow." — Fully  dealt  with  in 
the  Diet.,  sv.  Boss,  a. 

"  Brace,  v.,  to  press  tightly." — Belongs  to 
BRACE,  v.1  1. 

"  But,  without." — This  common  usage  is  fully 
dealt  with  under  BUT,  prep.  2. 

"  Bycost,  cost." — Quoted  under  BE-  prefix,  2. 

"  Case,  on  or  upon. — By  chance." — Illustrated 
under  CASE,  sb.i  2  b. 

"  Catch-cow." — Given  in  the  Diet,  under  the 
spelling  which  it  has  in  this  (the  only)  example 
viz.,  CACHEKOW. 

"  Chaft,  a  jaw." — The  word  (in  spite  of  Ruddi- 


E.  VAUGHAN. 


[A  reply  by  MR.  HUMPHREYS,  giving  biographi- 
cal details  of  Lord  Carrington  and  Belgrave,  will 


appear  next  week.] 


JOHN  WEBSTER  AND  «  OVERBURY'S 
CHARACTERS'  (11  S.  xi.  313,  335,  355,  374). 
—  MR.  SYKES'S  second  paper  on  Webster 
and  '  Overbury's  Characters  '  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  foolish  mistake  in  my 
own  essay  on  the  same  subject  (11  S.  x.  3, 
23). 

I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  Webster 


quotation  is  correctly  placed  under 
is    quoted  under 


man)  te  schafUs,  plural ot  SHAFT,  s6^2  1  b  (speaker  |  was  responsible  for  all  the  additional  Cha- 
racters of  1615,  but  only  for  the  last  set  of 
thirty-two,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage  on 
p.  4:- 

"  A  study  of  the  style  of  the  fourth  set  affords 
sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  ascribe  these 
[forty-two]  Characters  to John  Webster." 

Had  I  intended  to  hint  that  he  was  the 
author  of  all  the  additions  made  in  1615,  I 
should  have  attributed  to  him  no  more  than 
thirty -nine,  since  I  claimed  three  on  Cocke's 
behalf.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  I  made 
use  of  instances  derived  from  the  fourth 
set  only. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  parallel- 
ism between  the  lines  in  '  The  Wife '  and 
Antonio's  speech  ;  a  single  word,  **  hope," 
13  echoed,  but  as  a  rule  Webster's  borrow- 
ings are  of  a  more  continuous  kind.  The 


"  Chisel-  tail." — The   passage 
CHISEL,  sb.1  4. 

"  Coif  for  cove." — The  quotation  is  given  s.v. 
COVE,  sb.1  2. 

*'  Cross,  a  ship's  mast."  "  Cross,  under  (the 
sense  is  obscure)." — In  both  passages  cros  is 
apparently  a  misreading  of  tros,  the  Scottish 
form  of  TRUSS,  sb.  2.  The  verb  trossit  is  employed 
by  Douglas  (v.  274/14),  and  for  the  use  of  the 
noun  the  '  Complaint  of  Scotland,'  p.  41,  may  be 
compared. 

"  Cully,  v.  (1576)." — The  passage  is  cited  under 
the  Scottish  form  CULYE,  v.,  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

"  Cup  out,  to  play." — The  word  in  the  quotation 
is  cop,  and  the  phrase  is  illustrated  under  COP,  sb.1 

"  Debtful,  due  as  a  debt." — Sufficiently  illus- 
trated under  DEBTFUL,  a.  1. 

"  Digested  (c.  1734)." — Douglas's  word  is  degest, 
which  is  fully  illustrated  under  DIGEST,  ppl.  a. 


"  Dingly,  for  dignely,  worthily." — The  passage    only  certain  parallel  is  the  "  consumption 


is  duly  cited  under  DIGNELY,  adv. 

"  Direct,  to  dedicate  (a  book)." — This  is  the 
first  sense  of  DIRECT,  v.,  and  is  illustrated  from 
c.  1374  to  1607. 

"  Doubtous  (1330,  1532)."— Douglas's  word  is 
dowtis,  shown  by  the  metre  to  be  a  monosyllable, 
and  therefore  naturally  to  be  taken  as  the  plural 

0t-°Drive^^  pass  the  time."-The  usage  is  I  must  have  remained  a  8reat  favourite  with 


one,  which  is,  not  against  my  theory,  since 
it  appeared  in  May,  1614,  seven  months 
before  Ostler's  death. 

I  feel  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  set  must 
have  known  the  first  two  as  soon  as  they  were 
out.  There  is  no  doubt  either  that  the  book 


mentioned  s.v.  DRIVE,  v.  21. 
Oxford. 


him,  since  he  borrowed  not  only  from  his 
W.   A.   CRAIGIE.      |  own  contributions  when  writing  '  The  Devil's 
Law  Case,'  but  also  from  the  other  papers. 
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The  most  interesting  parallels,  I  think,  are 
those  from  '  The  White  Devil '  and  '  A 
Monumental  Column  ' — the  latter  (a  wretched 
rhapsody)  could  hardly  tempt  any  borrower 
but  its  own  author. 

One  point,  at  least,  MB.  SYKES  must  grant 
— that  the  last  thirty-two  Characters  were 
written  by  one  man  :— 

1.  Because   they   are  carefully   separated 
from  the  other  ten,  first  published  on  the 
same  occasion. 

2.  Because    the    quotations    from    '  The 
White  Devil '  and  4  A  Monumental  Column ' 
occur,  not  in  definite  groups,  bat  at  intervals, 
namely,  in  the  1st,  7th,  15th,  17th,  27th,  and 
29th  Characters. 

3.  Because  Florio's  *  Montaigne  '  is  quoted 
inJNos.  7,  8,  13,  and  15. 

4.  Because  Sidney's  '  Arcadia '  is  echoed 
in  7,  8,  and  9. 

Now,  considering  how  constantly  John 
Webster  has  borrowed  from  Sidney  and 
Montaigne,  who  (as  far  as  I  know)  were 
ignored  by  the  other  characterists — consider- 
ing also  that  in  essays  13  and  23  of  the 
fourth  set  the  author  quoted  passages  from 
'Westward  Hoe'  (I.  ii.)  and  'The  Mal- 
content '  (IV.  ii.),  in  both  of  which  Webster 
had  been  a  collaborator — I  think  Webster's 
authorship  is  pretty  probable,  a  probability 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  thought  and 
style  in  these  Characters. 

BON  A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 

«  RACING  FOB  LAMBETH  '  (11  S.  xii.  182). — 
The  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Canterbury  on 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Potter,  in  October, 
1747,  gave  occasion  for  many  satirical 
prints  in  which  the  supposed  candidates  are 
represented  as  racing  on  the  Thames  towards 
Lambeth  Palace,  while  in  one  the  disappointed 
candidates  are  pulling  away  with  lugu- 
brious expressions.  A  description  of  eight 
such  engravings  is  given  on  pp.  656-62  of 
vol.  iii.  part  i.  of  the  '  Catalogue  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum : 
Division  I.  Political  and  Personal  Satires,' 
by  F.  G.  Stephens  and  Edward  Hawkins. 
That  mentioned  by  CANON  CBUICKSHANK 
corresponds  to  the  'description  of  No.  2868 
or  2869. 

No.  2868,  <  For  Lambeth,' 

**  shows  three  bishops  in  sculler's  boats  rowing 
vigorously  across  the  Thames  and  towards  Lambeth 
Palace,  which  is  on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream  ; 
including  the  Bishop's  Walk,  now  absorbed  in  the 
Southern  Embankment,  Lambeth  Church,  the 
Palace  Gardens,  the  Library  built  by  Archbishop 
Juxon,  the  Lollard's  Tower,  and  Cardinal  More- 
ton's  Gateway.  One  of  the  bishops  is  considerably 
ahead  of  his  competitors;  this  is  probably  meant 


for  Sherlock.  The  next,  who  looks  behind  him 
while  he  sculls  hard,  is  probably  Herring;  the 
third  and  hindmost  prelate  was  probably  intended 
for  Mawson,  or  Hoadley  ;  '  Codex,'  or  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London,  haying  given  up  the  race,  does 
not  appear.  This  print  is  in  the  'Crowle,'  Pen- 
nant's *  Sonie  Account  of  London,'  Part  i.,  no.  130, 
preserved  in  the  Print  Room." 
It  measures  6|  by  6§  in. 

No.  2869  is  a  copy  of  the  above,  has  no 
stop  after  the  title  ('  For  Lambeth  ' ),  and 
measures  9£  by  6|  in. 

In  No.  2867,  a  broadside  with  a  woodcut, 
probably  copied  from  2868,  and  three 
columns  of  letterpress,  the  bishops  are 
named  H[oa]d[l]y,  G[i]b[so]n,  and  Y-r-k 
(=  Herring,  Archbishop  of  York).  In 
another  there  are  four  bishops  :  Sherlock, 
Herring,  Mawson,  and  "  Codex."  None 
of  the  descriptions  speak  of  "  canoes."  Is 
this  word,  p.  182  ante,  an  error  ? 

Sherlock  and  Gibson  are  both  said  to  have 
declined  the  Primacy.  If  we  assume  that 
the  print  is  one  of  those  published  in  Octo- 
ber, 1747,  it  is  possible,  I  imagine,  that  the 
pencilled  initials  may  have  been  suggested 
by  some  later  vacancy. 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 

ARCH  AT  HEAD  OF  CONSTITUTION  HILL 
(11  S.  xii.  241). — A  very  long  acquaintance 
with  this  arch  convinces  me  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  whether  it  has  a  distinctive 
name  must  be  in  the  negative,  and  MB. 
PIEKPOINT  himself  conclusively  proves  this 
by  his  quotations.  Each  author  apparently 
refers  to  it  by  the  name  which  he  personally 
prefers,  and  has  done  so  since  its  first  erection 
in  1828. 

On  the  general  subject,  however,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that,  when  in  1908 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  position, 
three  illustrations  of  the  "  Arch  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  was,  and  will  be,"  appeared 
in  The  Daily  Graphic  of  18  September  with 
a  short  explanatory  article.  The  first  was 
from  a  photograph  of  a  design  then  hanging 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  which  body  Burton  himself 
bequeathed  it.  It  was  his  original  design 
for  this  arch,  and  it  shows  also,  in  proper 
perspective,  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  triple 
archway  and  screen,  which  (and  not  Apsley 
House)  was  exactly  opposite  to  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  This  drawing  clearly 
shows  his  ideas,  and  in  it  the  arches  are 
ornamented  alike  with  statues,  sculptured 
friezes,  scrollwork,  &c.,  none  of  which  ever 
appeared  on  either  of  them. 

In  1846  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  placed  on  the  top 
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of  it,  and  thenceforth  it  became  known, 
generally,  I  think,  as  "  the  Wellington 
Arch,"  and  this  was  shown  in  the  second 
illustration.  Burton  from  the  first  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  its  erection,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  only  out  of  scale 
with  the  arch,  but  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  design,  since  it  faced  sideways  ;  but 
in  vain.  He  died  in  1881,  and  it  held  its 
position  until  1885,  when  it  was  sent  to. 
Aldershot. 

The  third  illustration  showed  the  arch 
as  it  now  appears,  and  I  notice  that  in 
'London  Past  and  Present'  (1909),  the 
latest  work  on  London,  the  author  describes 
it,  like  Timbs  before  him,  as  "  the  Green 
Park  Arch,"  which  is  probably  as  good  a 
name  as  any,  if  "  the  Arch  at  Constitution 
Hill  "  is  too  long. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to  a  relative 
of  Burton's  also  contributed  some  reminis- 
cences, which,  as  giving  the  latter's  own 
opinion  on  this  subject,  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate. He  wrote  as  follows  : — • 

"I  have  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  first  idea 
which  came  into  his  mind  with  regard  to  the 
design.  It  was  inked  in  by  one  of  his  clerks,  and 
consists  of  Neptune  driving  his  sea-horses.  I  told 
him  that,  as  Britannia  was  the  lady  of  the  sea,  I 
would  have  her  driving  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  He  laughed,  and  said  he  feared  that  would 
be  tco  bumptious.  Then,  later  on,  we  said  there 

should  be  a  fifth  horse  for  Africa Burton  had 

intended  a  grand  straight  drive  from  the  Palace, 
through  the  arch  and  screen,  towards  the  Marble 
Arch ;  but  another  architect,  who  had  control  of 
the  Palace  and  grounds,  was  so  jealous  of  him  that 
he  tried  to  mar  Burton's  plan  by  placing  the 
reservoir  in  Const;tution  Hill,  so  as  to  force  the 
road  to  turn  as  it  does  now I  have  a  little  col- 
lection of  papers,  letters,  &c.,  from  interesting 
persons  concerning  the  'disfigurement'  of  the 
arch,  and  their  desire  for  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
noxious *  little  tin  soldier,'  as  they  called  the 
giant  horse — in  whose  body,  by  the  way,  Burton, 
and  I  think  seven  others,  dined,  just  before  the 

parts  were  put  together Burton  by  his  will  left 

3.000/.  to  pay  the  expenses  of  taking  the  statue  down. 
However,  he  repented,  and  cancelled  this  clause, 
saying  that  if  the  British  public  were  so  unin- 
terested as  to  endure  the  sight,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  ought  to  rob  his  family  of  the  3,OOW.  for 
their  sakes,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

ALAN  STEWABT. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY  (US. 
x.  281,  336,  396,  417,  458,  510;  xi.  50,  74, 
96,  138,  177,  232).— In  looking  over  this 
discussion  I  find  that  one  reply  of  mine  seems 
to  have  been  lost  in  transmission,  and 
as  it  concerns  a  matter  of  accuracy,  I  venture 
to  repeat  it.  It  regards  the  existence  of 
territorial  arms  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  arms  of  the  Kings  of  Man,  whether 
borne  by  Scropes  or  {Stanleys,  can  only 


represent  the  Kings  of  Man,  not  the  territory, 
As  for  the  so-called  arms  of  Ireland,  three 
crowns  and  a  border,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Round's  article  in  '  Peerage  and  Pedigree/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  353,  for  the  assurance  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland  at  all,  were 
granted  before  Robert  de  Vere  was  made 
Duke  of  Ireland,  and  were,  in  fact,  only 
the  arms  assigned  to  St.  Edmund  with  a 
difference.  D.  L.  GALBREATH. 

Montreux,  Switzerland. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56,  73,  87,  110,  130,  148,  168, 
184,  228).—'  The  Catholic  Who's  Who  and 
Year-Book '  writes  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Northampton,  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Brindle, 
D.S.O.,  that  at  Dongola  in  1896  "  he  success- 
fully took  a  gunboat  into  action." 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

MRS.  GOOCH  (US.  xii.  220). — The  famous 
or  infamous  Mrs.  Gooch — the  subject  of 
MR.  R.  M.  HOGG'S  query — was  Elizabeth 
Sarah  Villa  Real,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Villa  Real  of  Edwinstowe,  Notting- 
hamshire, who  married  William  Thomas 
Gooch,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gooch, 
third  baronet,  of  Benacre  Park,  Suffolk, 
on  13  May,  1775,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square.  She  is  said  to  have  been  17  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  brought 
her  husband  a  fortune  of  30,OOOZ.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  in 
1763  her  mother  married,  secondly,  Capt. 
T.  Hutchinson  of  Egglestone,  Durham,  an 
officer  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  who 
died  in  September,  1766  (Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, xxxiii.  565,  xxxvi.  439).  Elizabeth 
Villa  Real's  grandfather  was  Joseph  da 
Costa  Villa  Real,  "  of  Yorkshire  and  Notting- 
ham," said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  extraction; 
and  her  aunt,  also  named  Elizabeth,  married 
William,  second  Viscount  Galway,  on  12  Aug., 
1747,  and  died  on  2  Jan.,  1792.  Early  in 
the  year  1778  Mrs.  Gooch  was  detected  in  an 
intrigue  with  Rauzzini,  a  popular  musician  of 
the  period,  at  Bath,  and  a  separation  from 
her  husband  took  place.  During  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years  William  Gooch  obtained 
a  sentence  of  divorce  against  his  wife  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  on  26  Feb.,  1781,  was  divorced  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

From  1778  to   1788  there  are  many  para- 
_  hs     scattered     through     The    Morning 
'ost    and     Morning     Herald     referring    to 
Mrs.    Gooch' s    notorious    amours.     In    the 
latter  year  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet 
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for  debt,  when  she  published  an  account  of 
her  career  entitled  "  An  Appeal  to  the 
Public  on  the  Conduct  of  Mrs.  C4ooch,  Wife 
of  William  Gooch,  Esqre.  Written  by 
Herself,"  4to  (George  Kearsley,  March,  1788). 


his  sister  Sarah  being  baptized  Elizabeth- 
Abraham  had  only  one  child,  who  married 
William  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gooch,  and  was  divorced  by  him 
for  misconduct  in  1781.  She  had  two  sons,. 


In  November  or  December,  1792,  she  pub-  j  William  and  Henry  Robert.  There  are  no 
lished  "The  Life  of  Mrs.  Gooch.  Written  j  descendants  living  of  these  two  sons.  I 
by  Herself.  Dedicated  to  the  Public," 


crown  8vo  (George  Kearsley).  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  contains  a  list  of  three 
more  of  her  works,  i.e.,  '  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects,'  by  Mrs.  Gooch  (J.  Bell,  1793); 
'  Wanderings  of  the  Imagination,'  by  Mrs. 
Gooch,  2  vols.  (B.  Crosby,  1796) ;  and  a 
Preface  to  Thomas  Bellamy's'  Beggar  Boy' 
in  1800,  when  she  was  living  in  Michael's 
Place,  Brompton.  Her  portrait  is  given  in 
The  Bon  Ton  Magazine,  ii.  105,  and  there 
is  a  long  account  of  her  tempestuous  life  in 
the  same  periodical,  ii.  105,  137,  163,  212, 
244,  299,  327,  370,  433,  456  ;  iii.  72,  125, 
180,  229,  243,  296.  The  last  reference  to 
her  that  I  have  seen  occurs  in  The  Morning 
Post  on  5^  April,  1803,  where  it  is  stated  that 
she  was  "  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  her 
life."  For  the  divorce  proceedings  against 
her  see  '  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,' 
xxxvi.  218,  219,  221-3,  224. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

Elizabeth  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of 
Abraham,  a  son  of  Jose  da  Costa  Villa  Real, 
who  in  1726  escaped  from  Lisbon  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  on  arriving  in  London  made  public 
profession  of  Judaism.  As  a  thanksgiving 
for  his  delivery  he  founded  and  endowed 
a  school  for  twenty  Jewish  girls,  which  exists 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  known  as  the  Villa 
Real  School.  He  married  Catherine,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  da  Costa  of  Totteridge, 
a  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Fernando 
Mendez,  who  was  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
Charles  II.,  and  signed  the  death  certificate 
on  his  demise.  On  the  death  of  Jose  da  Costa 
Villa  Real  his  widow  agreed  to  become  the 
wife  of  Jacob,  a  brother  of  Emanuel  Mendez 
da  Costa,  the  naturalist,  son  of  her  paternal 
aunt  Esther  Johanna ;  but,  declining  to 
keep  her  word,  wa$  sued  for  breach  of 
promise  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings,  containing 
her  portrait,  was  issued  in  book-form,  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 
She  ultimately  married  William  Mellish 
of  Blythe,  Nottingham,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  named  Charles  and  Joseph.  This 
line  is,  I  believe,  extinct.  On  her  marriage 
she  entered  the  Church,  and  her  son,  the 
aforesaid  Abraham,  was  baptized  William, 


have  her  engraved  portrait  and  her  armorial 


stencil  book-plate, 
Real,"  with   motto 


Elizabeth  Sarah  Villa- 
Fide    sed  Vide,"  and 


also  that  of  her  son,  "  Wm.  Gooch,  Esqr.," 
an  armorial  plate  with  the  arms  of  "  Villa 
Real"  on  an  escutcheon.  Her  paternal 
aunt  Sarah  was  the  mother  of  the  fourth 
Viscount  Galway,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  present  holder  of  the  dignity.  The 
fourth  Viscount  was  also  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Lord  Houghton,  the  poet,  the- 
father  of  the  Marquess  of  Crewe.  Mrs. 
William  Mellish's  maternal  uncle  James 
was  the  father  of  Moses  Mendez,  the  poet,, 
whose  grandson  in  the  male  line,  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  (Head  was  the  maiden  name  of 
the  poet's  wife),  was  at  one  time  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  His  grandson  Sir 
Robert  Garnet  Head  is  the  present  holder  of 


the  title. 


ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 


The  following  works  are  attributed  to 
"  Elizabeth  Sarah  Villa  Real,  a  native  of 
Nottinghamshire,  and  widow  of  William 
G.  Esq."  :  '  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  ont 
the  Conduct  of  Mrs.  Gooch,'  1788  ;  her 
own  'Life,'  3  vols.,  1792;  'The  Contrast/ 
a  novel,  2  vols.,  1795  ;  '  The  Wanderings 
of  the  Imagination/  a  novel,  2  vols.,  1796  ; 
'  Truth  and  Fiction,'  a  novel,  4  vols.,  1801  ; 
'  The  Beggar  Boy,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Bellamy,  with  particulars  of  his  life,  3  vols., 
1801  ;  '  Sherwood  Forest,1  a  novel,  3  vols., 
1804  ;  '  Can  We  Doubt  It  ?  '  from  the  French, 


a  novel,  3  vols.,  1804. 


W.  B.  H. 


This  lady,  Elizabeth  Sara,  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Villa  Real 
of  Edwinstow,  Notts.  She  refers  to  herself 
('  Life  of  Mrs.  Gooch,'  p.  9)  as  "  the  last 
Villa  Real."  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
"  scarcely  three  years  old"  ;  and  her  mother, 
"  after  four  years'  'widowhood,"  married 
Capt.  Hutchinson  of  the  Durham  Militia. 
(List  of  Marriages  in  the  Year  1763,  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  xxxiii.  565:  William  Hut- 
chinson of  Egglestone,  Durham,  Esq.,  to 
Mrs.  Villa  Real  of  Edwinstone  [sic].)  Miss 
Villa  Real  married  13  May,  1775,  William 
Gooch,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gooch,  Bart.,  of  Benacre  Park,  co.  Suffolk 
(Gentleman's  Magazine,  Iviii.  237).  Her 
own  account  of  her  "  misfortunes  and  errors,'* 
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as  she  calls  them,  is  to  be  found  in  "  An 
Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Conduct  of 
JMrs.  Gooch,  the  Wife  of  William  Gooch,  Esq. 
....  London,  1788,"  which  is  dated  from 
the  Fleet  Prison,  1  Jan.,  1788,  and  the 
'  Life  '  which  your  correspondent  mentions. 
Mrs.  Gooch  was  alive  in  1804,  when  she 
published  "  Sherwood  Forest ;  or,  Northern 
Adventures.  A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes," 
which,  she  says,  was  written  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  calamity,  severe  illness, 
•and  deep  distress  of  mind. 

G.  THOBN-DBUBY. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS  (11  S.  xii.  101, 
149,  167,  209,  245).  —Probably  the  oldest 
praise  of  the  onion  is  in 'Iliad,'  xi.  630, 
where  it  is  said  to  go  well  with  drink- 
ing. One  of  the  convives  at  Xeno- 
phon's  Symposium  accordingly  calls  for 
one.  Much  fun  in  that  feast  of  repartee 
is  made  of  that  gourmandise  by  Socrates 
and  others,  and  there  first  occurs  the  now 
vulgar  joke  about  the  objection  to  kissing 
an  onion  eater.  H.  C N. 

I  now  remember  that  the  substance  which 
the  post-mortem  revealed  was  made  into  a 
fruit-knife,  and  the  doctor — said  to  be  of 
Derby  — taking  it  in  a  hurry  to  cut  an 
onion,  found  the  blade  dissolve  in  his  hand. 
It  is  quite  sixty  years  since  I  heard  the 
story.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

AUTHOBS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  200). — 

If  every  raindrop,  &c. 

In  the   '  Socialist   Sunday   School  Hymn- 
Book  '  there  is  a  hymn  beginning 
Suppose  the  little  cowslip, 

the  words  being  by  Fanny  van  Alstine. 
The  second  verse  of  this  runs  : — 

Suppose  the  glistening  dewdrop 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
**  What  can  a  little  dewdrop  do  ? 

I  'd  better  roll  away,"  &c. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  MB.  J.  F. 
CBOWLEY  wants,  though  the  form  is  slightly 
different,  C.  B.  WHEELEB. 

(US.  xii.  220.)' 

'  Scarsdale  ;  or,  Life  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Border,  Thirty  Years  Ago,' 
was  written  by  Sir  James  "Phillips  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  (1804-77),  and  published  in 
three  volumes  in  1860  at  31s.  6d.  Another 
novel  by  him  is  '  Ribblesdale  ;  or,  Lanca- 
shire Sixty  Years  Ago,'  1874,  3  vols.  Other 
l>ooks  of  his  are  '  Public  Education  as  affected 
by  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  from  1846-52,'  8vo,  London,  1853, 


500  pp.  ;  *  Four  Periods  of  Public  Educa- 
tion as  reviewed  in  1832,  1839,  1846,  1862,' 
8vo,  London,  1862,  644  pp.  ;  '  Thoughts 
and  Suggestions  on  Certain  Social  Problems} 
contained  chiefly  in  Addresses  to  Meetings 
of  Workmen  in  Lancashire,'  London,  1873, 
346  pp.  ;  '  Cynedrida,'  '  A  Masque,'  '  The 
River  of  the  Underworld,'  and  other  poems, 
8vo,  96  pp.  (privately  printed  in  1842); 
and  numerous  pamphlets  on  educational 
and  social  questions,  the  chief  of  which  are 
embodied  in  the  three  volumes  mentioned 
above.  Shuttleworth  was  born  in  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  and  is  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  system  of  popular  education.  See 
also  lengthy  article  in  '  D.N.B.' 

ABCHIBALD  SPABKE,  F.R.S.L. 

The  author  of  *  Scarsdale  '  is  Sir  James 
P.  Kay  -  Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  who  wrote 
another  novel  called  '  Ribblesdale.'  He  also 
wrote  on  social  topics,  and  was  an  authority 
on  questions  of  education.  Born  at  Roch- 
dale in  1804,  he  eventually  became  a  physi- 
cian, and  practised  in  Manchester  under  his 
surname  of  Kay  ;  but  in  1842  marrying  Janet, 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Robert  Shuttle- 
worth  of  Gawthorpe  Hall,  he  assumed  by 
licence  the  additional  surname  of  Shuttle- 
worth.  .  RICHABD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

[MR.  R.  GRIME,  MR.  J.  LANGFIELD  WARD,  and 
J.  H.  S.  thanked  for  replies.] 

CAT  QUEBIES  (11  S.  xii.  183,  244). — In 
gratitude  for  the  many,  full,  and  useful 
replies  to  my  cat  queries,  may  I  give  the 
following  notes  in  the  hope  they  too  may 
be  useful  ? — 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  the  Cape,  about 
1882,  we  had  five  cats,  one  a  she  tortoise- 
shell — I  cannot  remember  about  her  kittens. 
For  a  short  period  we  moved  out  of  our 
house  into  another,  and  I  think  the  cats 
went  with  us ;  certainly  the  tortoiseshell 
one  did,  and  she  stayed  at  the  new  home 
until  my  mother  went  away  from  it  on  a 
visit.  Then  this  cat  disappeared,  but  turned 
up  after  a  week  (?)  covered  in  the  red  dust 
of  the  main  road,  and  we  concluded  she  had 
been  trying  either  to  get  back  to  our  old 
house,  or  to  find  my  mother. 

On  12  April,  1908,  we  had  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  at  the  age  of  six  years  of  Tommy  I., 
a  tabby  which  one  winter  weighed  131b.  12oz. 
He  was  a  most  affectionate  cat,  and  preferred 
lying  on  my  knee  to  sleeping  on  a  chair  or 
rug,  as  most  cats  do.  In  his  younger  days 
he  greatly  enjoyed  a  "  fight "  with  me. 
For  this  purpose  I  kept  a  pair  of  thick  leather 
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-gloves,  which  he  almost  scratched  to  pieces, 
but  he  never  attempted  such  a  rough-and- 
tumble  when  I  had  no  gloves  on,  nor  did  he 
ever  hurt  our  little  daughter  of  !£.  On  the 
contrary,  we  rather  fear  that  his  death  was 
indirectly  due  to  her.  She  sometimes  tried 
to  sit  on  him,  and  this  may  have  started 
'congestion  of  the  liver,  of  which  he  died  in 
spite  of  professional  assistance  and  careful 
nursing.  This  cat  would  retrieve  a  paper 
bail,  and  though  I  have  heard  of  cats  doing 
this,  I  have  never  seen  it  done  before  or 
since.  The  trick  started  quite  accidentally. 
T  bad  crunched  up  a  piece  of  paper  and 
thrown  it  on  the  floor  a  short  distance  from 
me.  The  kitten  played  with  it  and  seemed 
to  bring  it  to  me,  so  I  threw  it  a  foot  or  so 
away,  and  then  undoubtedly  he  brought  it 
faack  in  his  mouth.  This  was  done  several 
times,  and  I  took  care  to  practise  him  every 
day,  and  to  increase  the  distance  daily.  In 
the  end  he  retrieved  such  a  paper  ball  for 
as  long  a  straight  run  as  could  be  given  him 
in  the  flat,  i.e.  about  36  feet,  bolting  after 
it  full  pace  like  a  dog,  but  always  walking 
back  with  it  in  a  slow  and  most  stately 
manner,  and  never  refusing  to  drop  it  as  a 
dog  does.  Sometimes  he  would  play  with  it 
f  or  a  bit  before  bringing  it  back  —  this,  as  a 
rule  when  he  was  tiring  of  the  game,  for  he 
would  retrieve  it  some  twenty  times  in  quick 
succession  at  one  sitting  (so  to  speak — 
I  did  the  sitting  !). 

ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 
9,  Rotherwick  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

THE  CUCKOO  IN  FOLK-LORE  (11  S.  xii.  182, 
230,  250). — The  passage  in  '  A  Bit  o'  Love  ' 
which  speaks  of  the  cuckoo  is  as  follows  : — 

Freman.  But  'e  'adn't  no  bird  on  'is  head. 

Clyvt.  Ya-as,  'e  'ad. 

Jarland  (in  ad-all,  threatening  voice}.  'E  'ad  my 
maid's  bird,  this  arterniine.  'Ead  or  no,  and  parson 
or  no,  I'll  gie  'im  one  for  that. 

Freman.  Ah  !  And  'e  meddled  wi'  my  horses. 

Trustaford.  I'm  thinkin'  'twas  an  old  cuckoo 
bird  'e  'ad  on  'is  'ead.  Haw,  haw  ! 

The  subject  of  this  conversation  is  the  curate, 
who  has  an  unfaithful  wife.  Clyst,  described 
a,s  "  a  youth  with  tousled  hair,  and  a  bright, 
quick  Celtic  eye,"  has  been  giving  a  highly 
coloured  account  of  him  "  settin' .  . .  .  wi' 
a  bird  upon  'is  'ead,  play  in'  his  whistle  to 
the  ponies."  M.  P. 

In  a  number  of  the  Magasin  Pittoresque 
of  the  year  1870  a  tale  occurs  ('  Le  Chant 
du  Coucou ' )  which  shows  that  Bretons 
think  it  lucky  to  hear  a  cuckoo  sing.  Two 
brothers  at  work  in  a  field  heard  a  cuckoo. 
tM  I  have  heard  it  first,"  said  one  ;  w  I  shall 


go  directly  and  buy  my  neighbour's  horse.  ' 
"  No,"  retorted  the  other,  "  I  heard  it  first  ; 
the  luck  is  meant  for  me."  After  quarrelling 
a  long  while,  they  repaired  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  who  requested  them  to  lay  down 
a  crown  each,  which  he  pocketed,  remarking 
quietly  that  he  was  evidently  the  person 
for  whose  sake  the  cuckoo  had  sung. 

My  cook,  a  native  of  Cotes  du  Nord,  being 
referred  to,  gives  corroborative  evidence. 
"  It  is  lucky,"  she  says,  "  to  hear  a  cuckoo 
in  early  spring,  if  you  happen  to  have  money 
in  your  pocket.  But,"  she  adds,  "  you  should 
not  keep  money  about  you  on  purpose  ;  that 
would  be  foul  play  !  " 

The  evidence  of  this  unsophisticated 
witness  seems  valuable.  Mr.  Ch.  Le  Braz, 
who  is  best  acquainted  with  Breton  folk- 
lore, might  no  doubt  give  further  information. 

As  to  the  association  of  the  cuckoo  with 
conjugal  misfortunes,  let  me  say  that  the 
French  coucou,  which  applies  both  to  the  bird 
and  to  the  field-cowslip,  is  in  some  provinces 
(particularly  in  French-speaking  Switzer- 
land) pronounced  cocu,  that  is  cuckold  ;  this 
flower,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  is  yellow, 
which  colour  is  generally  associated  in 
French  with  matrimonial  ill-luck. 

A  very  funny  illustration  of  the  ill-boding 
cuckoo  song  occurs  in  Flinquette's  '  Les 
Cloches  de  Corneville,'  when  the  amorous 
Bailli  relates  how  he  was  scoffed  at  by  the 
mob  as  a  "  mari  de  Corne,  de  Come,  de 
Corneville,"  to  a  tune  which  repeatedly 
sounds  the  cuckoo's  note. 

In  Webster  and  Rowley's  '  Cure  for  a 
Cuckold,'  V.  i.,  at  Compass's  renewed 
wedding,  an  allusion  is  made  to  "  the  fatal 
mono  legist's "  note,  and  Lessingham  cries 
"  Cuckoo "  to  the  whitewashed  bride- 
groom. BON  A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 

In  Devonshire,  in  relation  to  bad  weather 
early  in  the  year,  it  is  said,  "  We  shan't  have 
it  better  until  the  cuckoos  come  to  clear 
the  mud  away."  Others  say  the  crows. 
As  the  latter,  when  grubbing  for  their  young, 
get  on  the  land  at  least  a  month  before  the 
cuckoo  comes,  the  crow  seems  to  be  the 
more  likely  bird.  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

There  are  several  (I  have  read  as  many  as 
six)  male  cuckoos  to  one  hen.  Each  male 
calls  from  some  tall  tree.  The  hen  spends 
her  time  in  flying  from  one  to  another 
she  naturally  has  no  time  to  spare  from 
satisfying  so  many  mates  for  maternal  duties. 
The  name  "  cuckold  "  is  applied  to  a  husband 
who  shares  his  wife  with  others. 

J.  F.  S.-J. 
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ST.  S  WITHIN  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  if  you  do  not  run  when  you  first  hear 
the  cuckoo,  you  will  be  idle  all  the  year  after. 
Also  if  you  hear  the  cuckoo  for  the  first 
time  when  you  are  in  bed,  you  will  be  idle 
all  the  year.  These  facts  were  told  me  this 
year  in  Hampshire.  G.  E.  P.  A. 

[CuRious  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

CONSTITUTION  OF  HIGHLAND  SEPTS  (11  S. 
xii.  220).— MR.  CBOOKE  will,  I  think,  find 
the  information  he  desires  in  General  David 
Stewart's  (of  Garth)  '  Sketches  of  the  High- 
landers and  Highland  Regiments,'  published 
about  a  century  ago.  Donald  Gregory's 
4  History  of  the  Western  Islands,'  published 
at  a  later  date,  is  also  a  valuable  work.  The 
following  books  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  : — '  Description  of  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,'  by  Martin  Martin, 
1716  ;  '  History  of  the  Highlands  and  High- 
land Clans,'  by  James  Browne  ;  and  John- 
son's '  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land,' with  Boswell's  *  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  the  Hebrides.'  A.  H.  MACLEAN. 

COL.  GEORGE  BODENS  (11  S.  xi.  267, 
477  ;  xii.  17,  230).— If  MR.  BLEACKLEY  will 
consult  the  official  Army  List  of  1785, 
among  the  War  Office  records  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  possibly  he 
may  find  the  date  of  Col.  Bod  ens' s  death 
noted  against  his  name.  If  not  to  be  found 
there,  the  Pay  Lists  should  be  seen. 

In  event  of  there  being  a,  widow,  the  Pay- 
master-General's books  will  show  from 
what  date  her  pension  began,  and  her 
husband's  death  would  be  of  the  previous 
day's  date.  A.  H.  MACLEAN. 

14,  Dean  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

JOHN  STEWART,  EDINBURGH  :  SYBELLA 
BARBOUR  (11  S.  xi.  432;  xii.  15). — I  am 
obliged  to  MR.  JOHN  A.  INGLIS  and  to  MR. 
JOHN  MACGREGOR  for  their  courtesy  in 
making  replies  to  my  query.  '  The  Scots 
Peerage,'  by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  gives 
in  the  Index  in  vol.  ix.  (Edinburgh,  1914) 
a  reference  to  Sybella  Barbour,  "  wife  of 
Major-Gen.  John  Stewart  of  Pittendreich." 
The  latter  was  the  second  son  of  Francis 
Stewart,  seventh  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the 
account  in  vol.  vi.  p.  324,  says,  "  He  died 
unmarried,  at  Musselburgh,  13  Aug.,  1796, 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age."  In  vol.  ix. 
at  p.  140,  under  '  Addenda  et  Corrigenda,' 
instructions  are  given  to  delete  "  unmarried," 
and  the  following  additional  data  appear  : — 
"In  a  letter  to  his  brother  [James],  the  [eighth] 
Larl  [of  Moray],  dated  from  Munich  Hof,  near 
-Breda,  17  January,  1764,  he  says:  fclt  has  pleased 


God  to  afflict  me by  taking  from  me  on  15th  inst^ 

my  dearest  wife.' — (Moray  Writs,  ex  inform.  John 
Macgregor,  Esq.,  W.S.).  'He  had  decree  of  declara- 
tor of  marriage  against  Sybella  J^arbour,  daughter 
of  the  deceased  John  Barbour,  Bailie  of  Inverness, 
19  December,  1732.  She  at  the  same  time  raised  a 
counter  action  of  freedom,  &c.  (' Consistorial 
Processes,'  &c.,  Scot.  Rec.  Soc.,  No.  281)." 

Can  any  reader  suggest  how  information^ 
might  be  secured  as  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  Sybella  Barbour  ?  £!.  BEAUCHAMP. 

CAPT.  JAMES  KING  (US.  xii.  160). — There 
was  a  James  King,  Ensign  in  the  57th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  date  of  commission  24  Dec.- 
1774.  See  Army  List  of  1777.  He  does 
not  appear  in  that  of  1787  (I  have  no  List 
between  1777  and  1787),  but  one  William 
Balfour,  who  in  the  former  appears  as 
junior  to  King  by  less  than  a  year,  is  in  the 
1787  List  senior  captain  in  the  57th,  date  of 
commission  6  Sept.,  1780.  The  regiment  in. 
1777  and  later  was  in  America.  If  James 
King  did  not  die  or  retire  before  1784,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  attained  the- 
rank  of  captain.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

PUNCTUATION:  ITS  IMPORTANCE  (11  S. 
xi.  49,  131,  177,  217).— I  drew  the  attention 
of  Canon  Vere  of  St.  Patrick's,  Soho  Square, 
to  this  correspondence,  and  he  wrote  in 
reply  :_ 

"The  Missals  I  have  consulted — Tournay  (?)  ? 
Mechlin,  1864  and  1892  ;  also  Ratisbon,  1875 — read 
Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  :    sub  Pontio  Pilato 
passus,  et  sepultus  est  '  (A). 

"  A  small  Mechlin,  1884,  reads  '  Crucifixus 
&c ....  passus,  et  sepultus  est'  (B),  leaving  out 
he  stop  (  :  )  after  nobis. 

"  The  Plain  Chant  Ratisbon,  1881-90,  reads- 
as  A. 

"  In  Dr.  Husenbeth's  Missal  for  the  Laity  the 
branslation  reads  (1853)  '  Was  crucified  also  for- 
us  :  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  was- 
Juried.'  The  Latin  is  as  A.  I  do  not  know  what 
authority  HARMATOPEGOS  has  for  his  contention 
that  the  comma  ought  to  come  after  '  Pilato.'  I 
should  think  the  great  Dr.  Husenbeth  knew  what 

was  about. 

"  As  for  choirs  singing,  they  make  strange  pauses, 
&c.,  and  so  do  some  of  the  composers  of  the  music 
of  the  Mass." 

LEO  C. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  WORD  "  GLADIO- 
LUS "  (11  S.  xii.  220).— The  '  N.E.D.'  gives 
:wo  pronunciations,  "  gladiolus "  and 
"  gladi6lus "  (long  o),  and,  as  usual,  doe& 
not  say  which  is  preferable.  The  principle 
of  the  Dictionary  in  this  respect  is  "  to 
register  the  current  pronunciation."  This 
"  latest  fact  in  the  form -history  of  the  word  " 
is,  we  are  told,  "  the  starting-point  of  all 
investigations  into  its  previous  history," 
and  "  the  only  fact  in  its  form-history  .to 
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which  the  lexicographer  can  personally 
witness."  When,  as  in  the  case  of  "  gladio 
lus,1'  there  is  more  than  one  current  pro  nun 
•ciation,  they  are  all  given.  Sometimes,  but 
not  in  this  case,  we  are  told  which  pronuncia- 
tion is  most  commonly  used,  and  in  some 
rare  instances  ("  decadence  "  is  one)  which 
is  considered  the  more  scholarly. 

C.  C.  B. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  what  Webster's 
*  New  International  Dictionary  '  says  : — 

"The  penultimate  o  in  this  word  is  short,  and 
the  accent  therefore,  as  Latin,  properly  falls  upon 
the  antepenult,  gla-dl'-o-lus,  as  indicated  by  most 
orthoepists ;  glad'-i-o-lus  is,  however,  common  in 
popular  or  colloquial  usage." 

WM.  SMITH  DAVIS. 

28,  St.  Helen's  Road,  Hastings. 

The  '  New  English  Dictionary '  gives  only 
the  two  incorrect  pronunciations  referred 
to  by  MB.  WADDINGTON.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
pronounced  "  gladiolus,"  as  it  is  the  Latin 
botanical  name  of  the  genus  of  iridaceous 
plants,  of  which  there  are  about  ninety 
species.  H.  G.  KELSEY. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  MB. 
WADDINGTON' s  question.  1.  People  who 
desire  to  be  correct  say  "  gladiolus,"  that 
being  the  classical  pronunciation  of  words 
like  presidium.  2.  "  Gladiolus  "  can,  with- 
out doubt,  be  said,  treating  the  i  as  semi- 
consonant,  of  which  there  are  examples, 
as  pituita  in  Horace.  3.  Gardeners  say 
"  gladi61us,"  and  it  is  not  wrong,  as  the  6 
became  long  in  late  Latin. 

W.  E.  BOOTHBY-HEATHCOTE. 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  GLOBE  (11  S.  x.  209, 
290,  335  ;  xi.  447  ;  xii.  10,  50,  70,  121,  143, 
161,  201,  224,  264).— MB.  HUBBABD  rejects 
my  way  of  translating  the  Coram  Rege 
Roll,  insists  upon  the  usual  way  of  inter- 
preting the  orientation,  and  upholds  the 
infallibility  of  the  scrivener  who  drew  up 
the  original  deed  from  which  the  description 
was  copied.  So  far  he  agrees  with  Dr. 
Wallace,  but  he  goes  beyond  the  Nebraska 
professor's  contention  when  he  transfers 
Hilary  Mempris's  land  to  the  north  of  Maiden 
Lane.  Now  my  critic  acknowledges  the 
facts  that  this  property  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  common  sewer  dividing 
it  from  the  park  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  that  tho  Coram  Rege  Roll 
makes  the  Globe  Company's  property  adjoin  j 
and  abut  upon  Maiden  Lane.  Further,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  roll  does  not  i 


mention  Deadman's  Place,  which  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance  is  given  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Mempris's  new  property. 
Hence;  if  MR.  HUBBABD  will  draw  up  a 
diagram  of  the  locus  in  quo  as  he  imagines 
it,  he  will  have  to  place  Hilary  Mempris's 
land  to  the  east  of  the  Globe  Company's 
land,  &c.,  and  stop  Maiden  Lane  short  of 
Mempris's  western  boundary,  to  make  room 
for  the  Bishop's  Park  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary.  By  so  doing  he  will 
find  that  he  has  proved  too  much,  because, 
as  far  as  I  know,  he  does  not  deny  the  fact 
that  Maiden  Lane,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
began  at  Deadman's  Place,  as  it  did  in  1720 
when  John  Strype  published  his  edition  of 
John  Stow's  '  Survey  of  London.' 

As  regards  Ironworks  Yard,  this  with  the 
lane  and  pair  of  gates  is  not  shown  on  the 
'  Plan  of    the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster and  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 
showing    Every  House,'    by    R.    Horwood, 
published  in  several  sheets,  the  date  of  the 
sheet  containing  Maiden  Lane  being   1799 
We  find  "  Globe^Walk  "  and  "  Globe  Court  " 
south  of  Maiden  Lane,  but  the  name  "  Globe 
Alley  "   has  already  disappeared. 

According  to  Mr.  Richard  C.  Jackson, 
Globe  Alley  was  closed  in  26  George  III. 
(October,  1785-6);  and  under  an  Act  of 
52  George  III.  (1811-12)  powers  were  given 
to  stop  up  the  said  alley  from  New  Perk 
Street  so  far  as  the  works  of  Barclay  & 
Perkins  extended  (Athenceum,  30  Oct.,  1909). 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ironworks 
were  not  established  until  Southwark  Bridge 
was  built,  although  the  works  are  somewhat 
too  far  from  the  bridge.  L.  L.  K. 

ST.  ANDBEW  :  NATIONAL  COLOURS  (US. 
xii.  49,  110,  205).— MB.  UDAL  writes  on 
D.  206  :  "  The  crosses  of  the  three  patron 
saints  are ....  and  a  white  saltire  on  a  red 
ground  for  St.  Patrick."  » I  am  under  the 
mpression  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

A.  T. 

PATTEBSON  FAMILY  (US.  xii.  221). — An 
account  of  the   Patersons   of  Donegal,   de- 
cended  from  John  Paterson,  gent.,  of  Ayr, 
.vill  be  found  in  Burke's   '  Family  Records,' 
1897,  pp.  460-63. 

S.  A.  GBUNDY-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 

SIB  JOHN  MAXWELL  OF  TEBBEGLES  (11  S. 
di.  240).— The  mother  of  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
ourth  Lord  Henries,  was  Janet  Douglas  of 


Drumlanrig. 
Monreith. 


HEBBEBT  MAXWELL. 
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Jacob  Grimm.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  7  May, 
1915,  by  William  Paton  Ker.  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  I*.) 

PERHAPS,   half  a  generation  hence,   some  German 
may  come  across  this  address  and  feel  gratitude 
to  the  Englishman  who  could  deliver  it  in  1915 — 
gratitude,  not  only  for  the  sane  and  kindly  acknow-  j 
ledgment  of  indebtedness  to  a  German,  but  also,  | 
and  yet  more,  tor   the    appeal,  across  a  time    of 
nightmare,  to  that  Germany — land  of  Mdrchen  and 
of  patient  industry — to  which  middle-aged  people 
look  back  as  a  fact  of  the  world  of  childhood. 

Dr.  Paton  Ker  gets  deftly  into  a  few  pages  a 
full  and  satisfactory  portrait  of  this  hero  among 
philologists,  showing  his  range,  his  achievement, 
the  mingling  in  his  temperament  of  stubborn 
patience  and  power  of  endurance  with  enthusiasm 
and  sentiment,  and  his  straightforward  view  of 
obligation  in  public  conduct. 

The  comparison  between  him  and  Wordsworth 
is  apt  and  instructive,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  reflection  upon  the  relation  of  the  present 
war,  and  the  dispositions  it  has  revealed,  to  public 
education,  it  may  well  be  that  some  one  will 
profitably  recall  to  men's  memories  what  these 
both  thought  of  Schidweisheit. 

.As  an  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Philological  Society  it  appears  timely  and 
pleasant. 

A  Short  Guide-book  to  Manchester  Cathedral. 
(Sherratt  &  Hughes,  3d.) 

WrE  have  here  a  workmanlike  little  guide  which 
lacks,  however,  one  thing  we  should  have  thought 
essential — a  ground  plan  ot  the  Cathedral.  This 
would  have  been  the  more  instructive  because, 
with  its  chantries  north  and  south  converted  into 
aisles,  the  great  church  has  an  imposing  vista  of 
pillars.  Manchester  as  a  See  dates  but  from 
1847,  and  the  Collegiate  Church,  now  its  Cathedral, 
by  comparison  with  the  older  sees,  has,  perhaps, 
attracted  less  attention  from  the  world  in  gereral 
than  it  deserves.  It  has  many  most  beautiful 
features,  and  even  one  or  two  details  that  are 
unique,  and  its  history  reaches  back  clear 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  with,  as  it  were, 
misty  and  shifting  Early  English  and  Saxon 
fabrics  behind.  The  old  church  with  the  College 
founded  by  Thomas  He  la  Warre,  Rector  of  Man- 
chester, who,  through  a  failure  of  the  direct  male 
line,  became  Lord  de  la  Warre,  unites  in  its 
dedication  "the  glorious  Virgin"  and  the  patron 
saints  of  France  and  England  ;  and  the  Cathedral 
retains  this,  recording  also  in  its  reredos  the 
changed  dedication  of  the  College,  which  under 
Elizabeth  was  made  "  the  College  of  Christ." 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Cathedral  is  fifteenth- 
cent  ui-y  work  which  the  restoration  of  1882  was 
not  suffered  to  impair.  As  a  succinct  account 
of  it  this  little  work  may  be  commended. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CONRAD'S  latest  book  and  '  George 
Borrow  '  are  the  subjects  of  the  two  literary 
articles  in  this  month's  Fortnightly.  The  latter, 
by  Mr.  Augustus  Ralli — though  it  leaves  out  a 
good  deal  of  Borrow's  work — is  a  piece  of  sound 
and  penetrative  criticism,  which  may  really  add 
something  to  the  reader's  apprehension  of  Borrow 


— clearness  and  precision,  it  not,  as  in  many  cases5 
it    also    will,    fresh    information.     We    noted    a 
particularly     happy     explanation     of     Sorrow's 
effectiveness    in     the    remark    that    his    books, 
"  although    literal   records,    are    touched    with    a 
retrospective  enchantment."     Mr.  Richard  Curie r 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  former,  gives  us  a  kind 
of  criticism  we  feel  constrained  to  deprecate  as 
exaggerated,    and — so    to    put    it — wasteful.     A 
pomp  of  laudation  is  of  no  service  to  the  author- 
to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  greatly  as  we  ourselves 
admire  some  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  work,  it  is 
hardly   of   an    importance   to    warrant   as   much 
length  and  seriousness  in  the  analysis  of  its  merits- 
as  would  suffice  for  the  study  of  a  Shakespearian 
tragedy.     Mr.   Curie  says  that  at  the  climax  of 
'  Victory  '  "  the  whole  thing  reaches  a  height  ofr 
gloomy  power  hardly  overmatched  in  '  Lear '  itself."" 
W7e    noted,    however,   one    good    suggestion — of 
rather   wider    application    than    the    writer   here 
gives   it : — "  His  genius   is  of   a  kind   to   regard 
equally  the   negative   and   the   positive   aims   of 
art."     'Vignettes    from    the    Italian    Front,'    by 
Magdeleine   ver   Mehr — rather   confused,   a   little 
wanting  in  "  grip  " — include  some  good  observa- 
tions   and    episodes.     She    notes    the     "  typical'1 
soldier    expression."     "  Curiously    enough,  it    is 
care-free  ;  the  healthy  open-air  life,  the  manual 
labour,  the  lack  of  personal  responsibility,  bring 
back  to  the  men's  eyes  the  clear  insouciant  look 
of  childhood."     Mr.  James  Milne's  '  The  Soldier 
in  his  Letters  '  has  a  subject — and  the   requisite 
material    therein — of    profound    interest.     These 
are  the  letters,  not  of  the  New  Army,  but  of  Mr- 
Thomas  Atkins.     We  have  already  taken  off  our 
hat  to  him  on  many  great  occasions,  and  it  is  in 
praise  of  these  notes  that  we  say  that  they  bring 
us  what  is  infinitely  welcome,  but   by  no  means 
new.     Of  the  articles  dealing  with  military  and 
political  affairs  we  would   mention  as  deserving, 
of    particular    consideration    Signer    Ezio    Gray's 
concise   but   important  paper  entitled    '  Italy   in 
the     Clutches     of     Germany,'    and    the    double 
article   headed    '  Aspects   of   Teutonism,'   by  Mr- 
A.  W.  G.  Randall  ('  The    German  God  ')  and  Mr; 
A.    E.    P.    B.    Weigall    ('  German    Logic    and    its 
Results  ').     A  good  number. 

OF  the  fifteen  papers  composing  The  Nineteenth 
Century  for  October,  two  are  ot  literary  interest, 
the  rest  are  military  and  political  with  direct 
reference  to  the  Great  War.  Prof.  Dicey  writes 
about  Wordsworth  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion :  a  very  welcome  paper,  for,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world  which  must  come  with 
peace,  there  are  few1  great  men  whose  outlook* 
and  judgment  can  be  of  greater  help  than  Words.- 
worth's.  Prof.  Dicey  might  even  have  been  more 
explicit  than  he  is  upon  the  peculiar  and  won- 
derful reaction  both  of  his  genius  as  a  poet  and 
his  native  common  sense  to  the  stress  of  national 
tumult  and  upheaval.  The  ultimate  secret  of 
Wordsworth's  power  is  perhaps  not  grasped  until 
his  whole  work  is  seen  in  its  relation  to  political 
hope  and  insecurity.  Arundel'  del  Re  contributes- 
an  essay  on  '  The  Poetry  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,' 
prolix,  rather,  and  not  very  happy,  but  worth 
attending  to  because  of  the  subject.  The  paper 
following  it,  Mr.  A.  P.-  Sihnett's  '  Our  Unseen. 
Enemies  and  Allies,'  is  likely  to  be  read  with  some 
eagerness.  There  is  a  great  a,bundance  of  state- 
ment in  it  for  which  no  evidence  is  supplied,, 
nor  yet  line  of  argument  set  forth..  Bishop 
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Frodsham,  writing  011 '  Public  Economy  and  Educa- 
tion,' wishes  us  presently  to  substitute  Russian, 
Spanish,  and  Chinese  for  French  and  German 
as  languages  to  be  taught  our  youth.  We  should 
certainly  regret  any  diminished  attention  to 
French.  Prof.  Morgan's  '  More  Leaves'  trom  a 
Field  Note-book '  adds  yet  another  little  series 
to  those  pictures  of  the  war — humorous,  grim,  or 
terribly  poignant — which  are  accumulating  on 
all  hands.  These  are  good — as  goes  almost 
without  saying.  Miss  Sellers  has  some  curious, 
as  well  as  important,  things  to  relate  about  our 
Belgian  friends  in  this  country  and  the  result  of 
their  reception  among  us.  Dr.  Moyes,  in  several 
eloquent  pages,  defends  the  silence  of  the  Pope  in 
regard  to  the  German  atrocities  upon  the  principle 
"  audi  alteram  partem,"  and  Mr.  R.  B.  C.  Sheridan 
— taking  the  other  side — ventures  some  interest- 
ing predictions  as  to  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  whole. 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  careful,  well -docu- 
mented, and  vigorously  written  description  of 
the  campaign  of  Agincourt  is  the  article  in  the 
October  Cornhill  which  most  obviously  belongs 
to  the  province  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  The  marvel  of  the 
battle  grows  with  every  new  consideration  of  it. 
Sir  Herbert  opens  with  a  remark  upon  the  simplicity 
of  believing  that  men  are  now  mere  humane 
than  their  forefathers  ;  we  may,  however,  surely 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  attained  a 
greater  severity  of  judgment  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes fair  justification  for  making  war.  Mr. 
Boyd  Cable's  '  Between  the  Lines  '  is  this  time 
entitled  'A  Hymn  of  Hate.'  It  is  good,  though 
a  little  heavier  in  the  handling  than  his  papers 
are  wont  to  be.  '  A  Frenchwoman's  Letter 
Bag,'  by  LadyjRitchie  and  Miss  Hester  Ritchie — 
though  as  a  whole  not  remarkable — contains 
touches  and  small  episodes  worth  having.  Mr. 
Hesketh  Prichard,  whose  article  on  '  The  Grey 
Seal'  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  may  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  The  Cornhill, 
writes  on  'The  Unprotected  Common  Seal ' — 
a  perfectly  delightful  paper.  He  has  some 
excellent  general  notes  upon  the  use  of  the  senses 
in  animals  and  its  relation  to  their  habitat.  Mr. 
Algernon  Gissing's  '  New*Rural  Rides — Northum- 
berland,' again,  is  not  only  topographically  in- 
structive and  pleasant,  but  contains  some  wise 
suggestions  concerning  rural  education,  occasioned 
by  observation  of  the  lack  of  point  and  direct 
reference  in  the  education  given  at  present/  Mr. 
William  Warfield's  '  By  Pilgrim  Roads  to  Babylon' 
— among  other  most  interesting  matters — gives 
us  a  learned  Herr  Professor's  scientific  explanation 
ol  the  writing  on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar. 

A  LARGE  monochrome  reproduction  of  a  picture 
of  SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian  by  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  forms  an  excellent  frontispiece  to  the 
October  number  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
The  noble  head  of  the  old  Pope  and  the  delicate 
drawing  of  the  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  are  very 
attractive.  The  picture  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Robert  Ross,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  re- 
produced. Mr.  Tancred  Borenius  has  a  short 
note  on  its  authorship.  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home 
contributes  some  notes  on  Luca  della  Robbia  with 
reference  to  the  recent  study  of  this  artist  by 
Prof.  Allan  Marquand .  Mr.  Campbell  Dod^son 
describes  two  new  Diirer  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  both  of  the  artist's  earliest  period.  The 


reproduction  of  'Knights  Riding  and  Tilting r 
sho\vs  a  great  deal  of  Diirer's  characteristic  vigour- 
Sir  Martin  Conway  begins  an  account  of  some  of 
the  treasures  formerly  belonging  to  Bamberg 
Cathedral,  but  now  at  Munich,  and  gives  a^ 
reproduction  of  a  series  of  extremely  fine 
Byzantine  ivory  diptychs  from  the  bind- 
ings of  two  Graduales  of  the  tenth  century^ 
An  article  on  *  The  Tapestries  at  Eastnor,'  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick,  is  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs of  two  panels  of  the  '  History  of  Artemisia  ' 
executed  for  Catharine  de  Medicis.  These  exhibit 
the  characteristic  faults  of  taste  of  the  Classic 
Renaissance — not  because  they  are  pagan,  but 
because  they  are  insincere  and  artificial.  A  fine 
piece  of  genuine  paganism  is  reproduced  in 
'  A  Satyr  and  Nymph,'  by  Dosso  Dossi,  concern- 
ing which  some  descriptive  remarks  are  offered 
by  Mr.  F.  Schmidt-Degener.  The  picture  was 
recently  cleaned  with  happy  results.  It  belongs- 
to  the  Boymans  Museum  in  Rotterdam. 


BOOKS  ON  HERALDRY  AND 
GENEALOGY. 

OP  these  a  good  store  is  available,  and  the  items 
mentioned  below  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
descriptions  which  have  come  under  our  notice* 
Taking  Heraldry  first,  one  turns  naturally  to 
see  whatj  copies  of  Guillim  may  be  on  the 
market.  Messrs.  Sotheran  have  four  :  a  first 
edition  (1610)  which  they  offer  for  18*.  6rf.,  and 
three  sixth  editions  (1724),  of  which  the  best  is  a 
large-paper  copy  in  old  mottled  calf,  and  costs- 
Wl.  10s.  Mr.  Commin  ot  Exeter  offers  another 
good  copy  of  the  1724  edition  for  81.  8s. ;  and 
Messrs.  Parsons  have  the  fifth  edition  (1661) 
— a  copy  priced  11.  18s. 

Other  more  or  less  important  seventeenth-  or 
late  sixteenth  -  century  works  described  in  the 
catalogues  before  us  are  Feme's  '  The  Blazon  of 
Gentrie'  (1586),  of  which  Messrs.  Sotheran  have 
an  interesting  copy,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Amherst  and  having  the  unusual  imprint 
"  JohnWindet  for  Andrew  Maunsell,"  121.  ;  Bosse- 
well's  '  Workes  of  Armorie  '  (1597)  in  black- 
letter,  also  Messrs.  Sotheran's,  51.  5ft.  ;  Ralphe 
Brooke's  '  Catalogue  and  Succession  of  the  Kings, 
Princes,  Dukes.... of  this  Realme  of  England, 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  to  this  present  yeare 
1619.  Together  with  their  arms  ' — again  an 
interesting  copy,  of  which  Messrs.  Myers  tell  us 
that  an  inscription  on  the  title  shows  that  it 
belonged  in  1760  to  the  library  of  the  Irish 
College  at  Louvain  (11.  10s.)  ;  Sylvanus  Morgan's 
'  Armilogia  sive  Ars  Chromocritica '  (1666),  which 
Mr.  Francis  Edwards  off ers  for  11. 15s.  ;  andacopy 
ot  Yorke's  '  The  Union  of  Honour  '  (1640), which, 
being  somewhat  battered,  is  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
James  Miles  of  Leeds  for  12s.  Qd.  We  may  also 
mention  among  these  early  books  '  A  Synopsis 
of  Heraldry,'  and  '  The  Achievements  of  the  Kings 
of  England  since  King  Egbert,'  published  in 
1682,  now  in  the  possession  ol  Mr.  Ed\vard  Baker 
of  Birmingham  (11.  5ft.).  Eighteenth  -  century 
I  books  worth  mention  occur  in  the  list  of  Messrs- 
Simmons  &  Waters  of  Leamington,  Dallaway's 
'  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Science  of  Heraldry'  (1799),  II.  10s.  ;  and  in 
that  cf  Mr.  Commins,  Nisbet's  '  System  of 
Heraldry,'  described  as  stained,  but  a  gcod 
working  copy  (1722),  11.  10*. 
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We  marked  a  few  books  of  local  heraldry,  of 
which  the  best  is  the  valuable  '  London's  Armory ' 
(1677)  by  Richard  Wallis  (Sotheran,  211.).  The 
-others  which  may  be  mentioned  are  'The  Heraldry 
of  ^Worcestershire '  (1873),  11.  la.,  in  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Barnard  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  '  The 
Heraldry  of  Herefordshire,'  by  George  Strorg, 
published  in  1848  (Sotheran,  21.  2s.). 

.Messrs.  Dobell  have  a  collection — mounted  in 
volume  form — of  over  700  pencil  tracings  of  coats, 
crests,  &c.,  with  a  MS.  index  headed  "Heraldry, 
•Charles  Bout  ell,  M.A.,  London,  1864,"  15s.;  and 
Mr.  Barnard  has  two  MS.  items  of  some  import- 
ance :  an  Ordinary  of  Arms,  containing  about  6,500 
<;oats,  collected  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  said  by  Cooke,  King  of  Arms,  21.  6s., 
and  a  letter  dated  1724,  written  by  Vanbrugh  to 
Peter  Le  Neve,  on  the  subject  '  A  Search  for  the 
Arms  of  Boynton  and  Sykes,'  21.  2s.  Two  useful 
books  which  stand  a  little  apart  irom  the  rest 
may  be  found  described  in  Messrs.  Hill's  Cata- 
logues :  'a  copy  of  Husenbeth's  '  Emblems  of  the 
'Saints,'  by  the  late  Dr.  Jessopp  (3rd  edition,  1882), 
21.  10s. ;  and  one  of  Joseph  Foster's  "  The  De 
Walden  Library,"  in  three  volumes,  a  work 
produced  for  subscribers  at  61.  6s.,  and  never 
published  (11.  15s.). 

There  are  several  opportunities  for  acquiring 
cheap  copies  of  Boutell's,  Lower's,  and  Flanche's 
works  on  Heraldry.  All  three  appear,  for  example, 
:in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Henry  Davey,  who  also 
has  Burke's  'Illuminated  Heraldic  Illustrations  ' 
(1856,  15s.).  Messrs.  Galloway  &  Porter  of 
•Cambridge  have  a  new  copy  of  Boutell,  with 
the  additional  chapter  by  Mr.  Fox-Davies,  4s.; 
and  Mr.  Mayhew  offers  a  copy  of  Boutell  s  '  Manual 
of  Heraldry '  for  10s.  Other  inexpensive  modern 
works  we  observed  are  Mr.  Commin's  copy 
of  Parker's  '  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  British 
Heraldry  '  ;  and  Vinycomb's  '  Fictitious  and 
Symbolic  Creatures  in  Art  '  (1906,  3s.  Qd.),  cata- 
logued by  William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol; 
While  among  the  more  elaborate  recent  books 
on  Heraldry  are  Fox-Davies's  'Armorial Families, 
which  is  offered  in  Messrs.  Parsons's  list  for 
TIL  16s.,  and  Vols.  I.-XVII.  of  '  The  Visitation  of 
•England  and  Wales,'  by  J.  J.  Howard  and  F.  A. 
•Crisp,  offered  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  for  14Z.  14s. 

Two  of  the  Catalogues  before  us — that  of  Messrs. 
•Sotheran  entitled  '  Catalogue  of  Books  on  English 
Topography,  and  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Sutton  of 
Manchester,  entitled  '  Bibliotheca  Cestriensis  ' — 
are  devoted  to  topics  of  which  genealogy  forms  a 
major  constituent.  Both  are  excellent  collections, 
and  should  be  consulted  by  any  student  on  the 
lookout  for  family  histories,  pedigrees,  parish 
registers,  and  other  like  records.  Ormerod,  we 
may  notice  in  passing,  is  well  represented  in  both. 
Among  many  genealogical  items  included  in 
general  catalogues  we  marked  as  worth  particular 
attention  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  '-History  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,'  2  vols.  1906, 12s.  Qd.  (Mayhew); 
toff's  '  Excellentium  Familiarum  in  Gallia 
Genealogise, '  Norimbergse,  1687,  8s.  Qd.  (Dobell)  ; 
Lodge's  '  Peerage  of  Ireland,'  7  vols.,  1789,  31.  15s. 
(Hill)  ;  J.  W.  Clay's  '  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Peerages  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England,' 
1913,  8s.  Qd.  (Miles)  ;  '  The  Parish  Registers  of 
Kirkburton,  co.  York,  1541-1711,'  edited  by 
Frances  Anne  Collins,  2  vols.,  1887,  11.  (Lupton, 
Burnley)  ;  three  volumes  of  collections  of  MSS. 
and  correspondence  relating  to  genealogy 
{pedigrees,  registers,  &c.)  of  Thomas  Christopher 


Banks,  21.  10s.  (Dobell)  ;  and  some  interesting 
French  and  Flemish  pedigrees  in  Mr.  Barnard's 
hands.  Messrs.  Lupton — in  common  with  Mr. 
Sutton  and  Messrs.  Sctheran — are  well  provided 
with  publications  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshiie 
societies ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Edwards  has  a  com- 
plete set  (21  vols.)  of  '  Miscellanea  Genealogica 
et  Heraldica,'  1868-1914,  which  he  offers  for 
16L,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  quite  recent  mono- 
graph on  the  Parshall  Family  by  Dr.  H.  E. 
Parshall,  21.  10s. 

Our  next  article — which  will  appear  on  2?  Oct. — 
will  be  on  books  written  in  or  concerned  with  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  in  particular, 
books  connected  with  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 
and  their  French  wars. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.O. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  forwarded 
to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of  the 
page  of  'N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer,  so 
that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

M.  P. — Forwarded. 

MR.  E.  B.  KNOBEL. —  Note  forwarded  to 
G.  F.  R.  B.  . 

MR.  H.  S.  BERESFORD  -  WEBB.  —  Forwarded  to 
MR.  J.  ISAACS. 

MR.  W.  DEL  COURT. — '  Le  Meunier  de  Sans- 
Souci '  is  by  Francois  Andrieux  (1759-1833). 

MR.  W.  STRUNK,  JUN. — Many  thanks  for  reply 
on  '  A  Sonnet  by  Wordsworth  ' — anticipated  at 
p.  166. 

MR.  W.  SURR. — For  The  Tomahawk  and  also 
for  Matt  Morgan,  see  11  S.  vii.  369,413,454,  515  ; 
viii.  53,  133,  433. 

M.  HENRI  GOUDCHAUX  (Paris). — We  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  forwarding  your  transcript  of 
Victor  Hugo's  poem  (ante,  p.  240)  to  MR.  WTALMS- 
LEY  at  Barcelona. 

MR.  GEORGE  HORTON. — "  Boche  "  has  been  a, 
good  deal  and  recently  discussed  in  our  columns 
(see  US.  x.  367,  416/454,  495,  and  xi.  78).  The 
correct  spelling  is  "  boche,"  and  no  connexion 
with  German  seems  to  be  made  out.  "  Boche," 
or  more  fully  "  tete  de  boche,"  is  a  slang  term  = 
blockhead  ;  the  word  itself  in  the  patois  of  Mar- 
seilles being  used  for  a  ball.  This  is  one  suggested 
origin.  Others  prefer  to  explain  "  boche  "  as  a 
contraction  for  "  Alboche."  This  latter  word  is 
some  generations  old,  and  is  explained  as  either 
derived  from  "  Allemand  "  and  "  caboche  "  (tete}, 
or  as  the  product  of  the  well-known  popular  trick 
of  making  slang  by  affixing  a  given  syllable  to 
words  or  parts  of  words.  "  Allemand  "  by  this 
process  would  have  become  "  Alleboche."  The 
correspondents  of  our  contemporary  L' Inter medi- 
aire  do  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at  anything  "  defi- 
nitive "  on  the  subject. 
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THE    WINCHESTER     HALL-BOOK 
OF    1406-7. 

IN  a  former  article  which  related  to  the  book 
for  1401-2  (11  S.  xi.  393,  415,  426),  I  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  object  and  cha- 
racter of  our  College  Hall-books,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  repeat  what  was  there 
said. 

The  book  which  comes  next  in  the  collec- 
tion after  that  for  1401-2  is,  in  its  present 
state,  imperfect,  for  it  ends  abruptly  with 
the  6th  week  of  the  4th  quarter.  Its 
parchment  cover  bears  for  title  "  Nomina 
eommorantium  in  Collegio  Anno  Octavo 
continentur  in  Hoc  Volumine,"  and  now 
comprises  forty-four  leaves — "  A°  viij  H." 
being  written,  but  seemingly  not  by  the 
original  scribe,  at  the  top  of  the  opening 
page.  Throughout  the  book  its  contents 
agree  in  matters  of  detail  with  the  Bursars' 
Account-roll  for  1406-7,  which  runs  (so  its 


heading  states)  from  Michaelmas  7  H.  IV.' 
the  last  day  of  that  regnal  year  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  name  the  Saturday  upon  which 
the  book  was  started.  As  in  the  roll,  so 
also  in  the  book,  while  the  2nd  and  3rd 
quarters  each  contain  the  normal  13  weeks, 
the  1st  contains  only  12;  and  it  appears  from 
the  roll,  under  quarterly  statements  concern- 
ing feast-day  pittances,  that  Christmas 
came  in  the  2nd  quarter,  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  in  the  3rd,  and  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul's  in  the  4th,  which  contains  as  many  as 
14  weeks.  Given  these  data,  one  learns, 
after  making  the  necessary  calculations, 
that  the  book  was  started  on  Saturday, 
2  Oct.,  1406.  As  an  instance  of  how  the 
book  and  the  roll  agree  in  detail,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  roll, 
Thomas  Romsey  was  paid  as  Headmaster 
up  to  Easter,  1407,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  John  Pole.  Easter  fell  that  year  on 
27  March.  According  to  the  book  there 
was,  throughout  the  period  which  it  covers, 
only  one  week  in  which  "  Magister  Scole  " 
was  at  all  absent,  and  that  week  was  the 
1st  of  the  3rd  quarter,  the  week  which  began 
on  Saturday,  26  March.  In  that  week 
"  Magister  Scole  "  is  marked  "  di,"  which 
(as  explained  in  my  former  article)  indicates 
absence  for  half  a  week ;  and  here  it  also 
indicates  the  point  at  which  Romsey  left  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Pole  within  the  next 
few  days.  In  the  6th  week  of  the  same 
quarter,  Romsey,  who  lived  to  become 
Headmaster  again  in  1414,  was  dining  as  a 
guest  at  the  high  table,  while  his  clerk 
dined  "  cum  sociis,"  i.e.,  with  the  junior 
Fellows,  who  sat  at  the  top  end  of  one  of  the 
side  tables  (see  the  Statutes,  rubric  14). 

Here,  in  connexion  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  tables,  I  should  like  to  quote  an  early 
description  of  the  Hall  itself.  It  comes 
from  an  Inventory  of  9  H.  V  (1422),  and 
has  not,  I  believe,  yet  appeared  in  print : — 

"  Aula — Item  ibidem  remanet  una  aularis  cum 
suo  banker'  dupplicat'  cum  panno  lineo  et  ij 
costerez  de  worstede  palys  alb'  et  virid'  Item  xx 
crochettes  pro  eisdem  pendendis  Item  una 
aularis  antiqua  facta  de  ij  costerez  de  worstede 
operata  et  inbroudata  cum  diversis  feris  efc 
grossis  animalibus  Item  iiij  quysshones 
[cushions]  antique  de  tapestry  werkis  Item  iij 
tabule  pro  alta  mensa  de  una  secta  quarum  una 
est  in  aula  custodis  cum  iij  trestallis  pro  eisdem 
Item  iiij  scabella  facta  de  estrychbord  pro  alta 
mensa  Item  iiij  tabule  mensales  dormauntez 
cum  iiij  formulis  longis  et  quorespondentibus 
eisdem  ex  utraque  parte  aule  cum  una  parva 
formula  apposita  eisdem  ex  parte  aule  sinistra 
Item  una  longa  tabula  in  medio  aule  cum  ij 
trestallis  et  ij  formulis  longis  ex  utraque  parte 
Item  ij  plankes  que  solebant  iacere  coram  ostio 
panetrie  quarum  altera  iacet  in  scola  Item  ij 
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magne  andyrys  de  ferro  stantes  in  camino  aule 
tempore  yemali  Item  j  chaufor  de  cupro  pro 
aqua  calefacienda  contineiis  j  potellum  Item  j 
cupebord  Item  j  lectrinum  pro  biblia  ibidem 
legenda." 

Returning  to  the  Hall-book,  let  us  take 
as  a  specimen  of  the  "  diary  "  the  last  week 
of  the  3rd  quarter  : — 

"  Die  Sabbati.  Johannes  Paget  socius  collegii 
oxon.  ad  prandium  cum  sociis  et  Willelmus 
Tettebury  ad  prandium  cum  famulis. 

"  Die  Dominica.  Cumbe  valettus  Campeden 
ad  prandium  cum  sociis  et  Tyas  ad  cenam  in  alta 
mensa. 

"  Die  Lune.  Willelmus  Tettebury  et  ij  bicatores 
ad  prandium  [in  panetria,  altered  to]  cum  famulis 
et  Robertus  Langrysche  socius  collegii  oxon.  ad 
cenam  cum  sociis  et  famulus  eius  cum  famulis. 

"  Die  Martis.  Dominus  Aylward  ad  prandium 
in  alta  mensa  et  clericus  eius  ad  prandium  cum 
sociis  et  Pagett  et  Langrysche  socii  collegii  oxon. 
ad  cenam  cum  sociis. 

"  Die  Mercurii.  J.  Pagett  socius  collegii  oxon. 
ad  prandium  cum  sociis  et  Lauer  quondam 
firmarius  de  Hermondsworth  et  alius  valettus  ad 
cenam  cum  sociis. 

"  Die  Jo  vis.  Uxor  Fromond  ad  prandium  in 
camera  custodis  [et  ancilla,  struck  out]  et  ij  clerici 
illius  ad  prandium  cum  sociis  et  ij  pagetti  ad 
prandium  cum  famulis. 

"  Die  Veneris.  Mr.  Johannes  Boner  socius 
collegii  oxon.  ad  prandium  in  alta  mensa  et  J. 
Pagette  alius  socius  collegii  oxon.  et  uxor  J. 
pistoris  [an  early  "  Mrs.  Bun  "]  ad  prandium  cum 
sociis." 

John  de  Campeden,  Master  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  and  Thomas  Aylward,  Rector 
of  Havant,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract,  were  two  of  Wykeham's  executors ; 
and  Aylward  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
'  Life  of  Wykeham '  which  is  preserved  in 
our  muniment  room.  Students  of  Hamp- 
shire brasses  will  remember  their  effigies, 
the  one  in  St.  Cross  Church  and  the  other  at 
Havant.  Wykeham  had  died  on  27  Sept., 
1404,  and  the  object  of  one  of  Aylward's 
visits  to  the  College  during  the  year  1406-7 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  Account -roll : — 

"  Receptio  Forinseca — Et  de  Domino  Thoma 
Ayleward  et  aliis  executoribus  Domini  Fundatoris 
de  dono  unde  per  manum  domini  Thome  Ayleward 
vijZi.  xiijs.  iiijd.  pro  manerio  de  Ewell  quod  quidem 
manerium  fuit  in  manibus  eiusdem  et  xZi.  pro 
expensis  factis  infra  collegium  pro  anniversario 
dicti  domini  Fundatoris  hoc  anno  et  xls.  de  dono 
predicti  Thome  Ayleward  et  eleemosyna  eiusdem 
— xixft.  xiijs.  iiijd." 

One  reason  why  Lauer  (or  Laver),  late 
farmer  of  Harmondsworth,  was  a  guest  was 
that  the  College  then  owned  that  Middlesex 
manor.  But  it  was  one  of  the  properties 
that  passed  from  them  in  1543  under  a  more 
or  less  compulsory  exchange  of  lands  with 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  King  was  enlarging 
his  hunting  grounds  at  Hampton  Court. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Tettebury, 
another  guest,  once  a  Scholar,  figured 


frequently  in  the  diary  for  1401-2.  Since- 
then  he  had  descended  from  the  Fellows*" 
table  to  the  servants',  and  in  fact,  during 
part  of  1406-7  (as  also  later),  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  College  as  Warden's  yeomai* 
("valettus  custodis").  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  humbler  offices  at  the  College 
were  often  filled  by  ex-Scholars.  Thus 
Wm.  Pokilchirche  was  Warden's  clerk  in* 
1412-3,  and  John  Stoite  (or  Stoyte)  in  1413-4. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  Scholar  becom- 
ing servant  is  that  of  John  Bedell,  who 
became  lay-clerk  (1446)  and  manciple  (1459), 
and  held  the  latter  office  until  his  death  in 
1498,  combining  with  it  in  or  about  1496^ 
the  position  of  Mayor  of  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Fromond  would  deserve  a  fresh  para- 
graph, if  it  were  only  to  lament  the  damage- 
done  by  a  snowstorm  a  few  years  ago  to  the- 
little  image  of  her  which  adorns  the  front 
of  Fromond's  Chantry.  The  fact  that  she- 
used  to  hold  a  book  in  her  lap  ought  to  be- 
carefully  recorded.  The  diary  for  1406-7 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Fromond  him- 
self, and  his  clerks  and  servants,  and  also 
of  his  brother  ("  f rater  Fromond  ").  The- 
Account-roll  states  that  no  fee  was  paid 
to  him  this  year  as  Steward  of  the  estates  in? 
Hants  and  Wilts,  "  nil  quia  pardonatum." 
But  the  College  made  him  and  his  wife  some- 
pleasant  gifts,  which  are  recorded  under 
"  expensa  forinseca  cum  donis  et  litibu& 
defendendis  "  : — 

"  In  dato  Fromond  Senescallo  ut  et  in  j  cade- 
de  rubra  allecia  [red  herrings]  et  j  cade  de  sprottis* 
[sprats]  et  j  barello  allecie  albe  erga  quadrages- 

imam,  xviijs.  yjd In  j  anulo  aureo  empto  ad 

dandum  uxori  Johannis  Fromond,  vjs.  viijd." 

Though  the  topic  may  be  thought  to  bfr 
a  "  red  herring  "  here,  I  cannot  part  with 
Fromond  without  pointing  out  the  error 
into  which  the  chief  historians  of  the  College 
have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  building  of 
his  Chantry.  The  date  of  this  building 
must  be  of  some  little  importance  in  the1 
history  of  English  architecture.  Kirby 
('Annals,'  165)  and  Leach*  ('History,'  195, 
see  also  '  Victoria  Hist,  of  Hants,'  v.  17),  while 
they  differed  as  to  the  date  of  Fromond's 
death,  agreed  in  stating  that  his  Chantry  was 
erected  in  his  lifetime.  Kirby  was  right  in 
saying  that  Fromond  died  in  November,. 
1420,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for 
Leach's  "  1426."  But  on  the  main  ques- 
tion, when  was  the  Chantry  built  ?  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  it  was  built  after 
Fromond's  death,  and  built  with  moneys- 

*  This  article  was  already  in  the  printers'  hands 
when  I  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death  ot 
Arthur  Francis  Leach. 
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derived  from  his  estate ;  and  Gunner's 
suggestion  that  this  was  the  case  (see 
Archaeological  Journal,  xvi.  166  et  seq.)  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  records.  In  fro- 
mond's  elaborate  will,  which  he  sealed  shortly 
before  his  death,  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Chantry :  on  the  contrary,  his  desire  is 
to  be  buried  "  in  medio  cimiterii  collegii 
beate  marie  prope  Wynton,"  which  would 
hive  been  a  strange  phrase  to  use  had  the 
Chantry  already  stood  there ;  and  when, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  building,  the 
College,  by  deed  dated  20  June,  1446, 
accepted  the  trusts  attached  to  Fromond's 
benefactions,  the  Chantry  was  carefully 
described  in  the  deed  as  "  de  bonis  eiusdem 
Johannis  sumptuose  constructa."  By 
August,  1437,  the  building  had  reached  a 
stage  which  allowed  of  the  consecration  of 
the  altar ;  but,  as  Account-rolls  show, 
various  works  which  would  naturally  be 
left  to  the  last  still  remained  to  be  done  : 
doors  were  supplied  in  1438-9,  including  a 
door  to  the  upper  room,  which  was  intended 
for  a  library  ;  and  in  1443—4  the  glazing  of 
the  windows  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard 
and  John,  servants  of  John  Prudde  of  West- 
minster. The  interval  between  Fromond's 
death  and  the  deed  of  1446  was  occupied 
not  merely  with  the  building,  but  also  with 
litigation  and  other  legal  troubles  connected 
with  his  estate  ;  but  Kirby,  having  taken 
the  view  that  the  Chantry  was  built  by 
Fromond  himself,  sought  to  explain  the 
delay  over  the  acceptance  of  the  trusts  by 
suggesting  that  nothing  could  be  done  so 
long  as  Matilda  Fromond  was  alive  and 
enjoying  dower  out  of  her  husband's  pro- 
perties. "  She  was  of  the  party,"  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  consecration  in  1437. 
She  was,  indeed,  then  in  the  Chantry,  in 
body  if  not  in  spirit :  she  had  been  lying  for 
quite  fifteen  years  within  the  tomb  there 
beside  her  husband.  That  is  evident  from 
an  item  in  the  Accounts  of  1421-2  (under 
'  custus  domorum  cum  necessariis  ' ),  which 
Kirby  refers  to,  but  apparently  misread  : — 

"  In  solutis  pro  cariagio  iiij  molarum  cum  all  is 
pertinentiis  ad  moleridinum  equinum  dat'  collegio 
per  executores  Relicte  Johannis  Fromond  a 
Sparsholte  usque  collegium,  iiijs." 

With  apologies  for  the  digression  I  go 
back  to  the  Hall-book  of  1406-7,  to  note 
some  gleanings  from  the  field  of  guests  : — 

1st  quarter,  5th  week,  "  Thomas  Glasier 
ad  prandium  in  alta  mensa,"  presumably 
Thomas,  the  glazier  who  created  the  Jesse 
window  in  our  Chapel,  replaced  in  1822  by 
Betton  and  Evans's  copy  of  it ;  7th  week, 
"  f rater  Ricardus  medicus  "  ;  8th  week, 


"  ij  vitriarii,"  who  dined  sometimes  "  cum 
famulis  "  and  sometimes  "  cum  sociis  "  p 
llth  week,  "famulus  Bory  carians  salem 
ab  Hampton."  2nd  quarter,  2nd  week,. 
"  Mr.  Informator  de  alta  scola  "  ;  3rd  week,. 
"  J.  Bedman  de  villa,"  where,  I  suppose, 
"  villa  "  means  Winchester ;  4th  week, 
"  j  heremita  "  ;  7th  week,  "  soror  custodis." 
3rd  quarter,  1st  week,  "  Reginaldus  Warnar 
et  T.  Warnar  f  rater  eius,"  who  had  been 
Scholars  in  1394,  and  were  Founder's  kin  j 
6th  week,  "  uxor  ballivi  de  soka  et  filia 
eius  "  ;  12th  week,  "  j  bresbiter,"  showing 
the  scribe's  pronunciation.  4th  quarter,. 
2nd  week,  "  firmarius  custodis  de  West- 
mene,"  probably  indicating  that  Warden 
Morys  had  property  there  ;  4th  week,  "  viij 
clerici  de  capella  domini  Episcopi  Wynton  "  ; 
"  duo  moniales."  This  list  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  company  which  came  and: 
went.  H.  C. 

Winchester  College. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN    ANGELL,    THE    LITERARY 
FELTMAKER. 

SEVERAL  inquirers  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  1870- 
(4  S.  v.)  assumed  that  the  author  of 
'  Stenography  ;  or  Short-Hand  Improved,' 
was  the  professor  of  shorthand  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Dublin,  and  this  assump- 
tion was  rather  encouraged  by  writers  on 
shorthand  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library7.  The  fact  would  appear 
to  be  that  there  were  two  of  these  John 
Angells — father  and  son. 

John  Angell  senior,  who  hailed  from 
Chichester,  was  by  business  a  feltmaker  in 
St.  Clement  Danes,  London.  By  his  will, 
made  on  20  March,  1764,  he  disposed, 
among  other  things,  of  (1)  the  plates,  copies, 
and  copyright  of  '  Stenography  ;  or  Short- 
Hand  Improved  '  ;  (2)  the  copies  and  copy- 
right of  '  An  Essay  on  Prayer '  ;  and 
(3)  the  copyright,  when  publication  was 
completed,  of  '  The  History  of  Religion,' 
which  was  then  "publishing  in  weekly 
numbers "  under  an  agreement  with  Chr. 
Henderson,  Wm.  Nicoll,  and  Joseph  Johnson.. 
The  will  was  proved  on  17  April,  1764 
(P.C.C.  Simpson,  128),  and  the  beneficiaries 
were  his  children :  John,  Mary  (who  was 
aA  pointed  sole  executrix),  and  Ann. 

According  to  the  will  the  testator  had  twp 
Z's  in  his  name ;  it  is  so  engraved  in  the  title- 
page  of  '  Stenography,'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
preface  of  the  signed  and  numbered  copies 
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of  that  work  the  signature  is  so  written. 
The  British  Museum  at  present  allows  him 
only  one. 

Following  the  preface  of  '  Stenography  ' 
there  is  a  list  of  105  subscribers,  and  nine 
of  these  are  Chichester  people. 

( 1 )  The    first    edition    of    '  Stenography  ' 
(B.M.  press-mark  1043.  1.  8),  issued  in  1758 
(see  Critical  Review  for  October,  1758),  was 
41  printed    for    the    Author "    and    sold    by 
several    booksellers.       The    second    edition 
<{B.M.  press-mark  7942.  e.  21),  "printed  for 

&  sold  by  M.  Angell  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Pas- 
sage "  and  others,  was  probably  issued  in 
1765 — about  a  year  after  the  author's  death. 
In  later  editions  the  name  of  John  Angell  of 
Fownes  Street,  Dublin,  also  appeared  as  a 
seller  of  the  work  he  edited. 

An  adventitious  value  is  sought  to  be 
given  to  this  work  because  Boswell  recol- 
lected Dr.  Johnson  saying  in  1773 — some 
fifteen  years  after  the  event — that  he  re- 
membered an  Angell  coming  to  him  to  write 
""  a  preface  or  dedication"  to  a  book  upon 
shorthand.  Whether  Johnson  in  fact  wrote 
either  is  not  stated  ;  probably  he  did  not. 
The  preface  was  certainly  Angell' s  work,  and 
no  special  sanctity  was  attributed  to  the 
short  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  : 
it  was  from  time  to  time  altered  and  im- 
proved. 

(2)  "  An  Essay  on  Prayer '  was  published 
anonymously    in    1760 ;     but    it    contains 
several    specimens    of    prayers    "  taken    in 
short-hand  by  the  editor,"   and  on  p.   304 
there  is  an  announcement  of  '  Stenography  ' 
lately  published  by  John  Angell  (press-mark 
4404.  d.  37). 

(3)  *  The  History  of  Religion,'   published 
in    1764    as    the    work    of    "  An   Impartial 
Hand,"    is   apparently   not   known  in  con- 
nexion with  Angell.     There  is,  however,  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  which 
was  issued  in  forty  numbers  bound  in  four 
ten-part   volumes,    sold   by    C.    Henderson, 
Royal    Exchange  ;    W.    Nicoll,    St.    Paul's 
Churchyard  ;  and  J.  Johnson,  opposite  the 
Monument.       This     is     catalogued      under 
'  History,'    with   a   doubtful   attribution  of 
authorship    to    James   Murray    (press-mark 
4520.  dd.  11).     The  words  "  Second  Edition  " 

^ln  the  first  volume  probably  indicate  nothing 
more  than  that  in  the  process  of  weekly 
publication  a  second  impression  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  volume  became  necessary. 

It  has  been  stated  of  John  Angell  junior, 

who  claimed  to  be  the  only  son  of  the  John 

Angell  of  Chichester  who  died  in  1764,  that 

"he  was  born  in  1742-3,  and  was  buried  on 

4  April,  1827,  in  Dublin.     On  the  title-page 


of  'A  General  History  of  Ireland,'  1781, 
which  he  edited,  and  for  a  short  time  in  a 
local  directory,  his  name  appeared  with  one 
I,  probably  per  incuriam  in  both  cases.  In 
the  directory  the  error  was  soon  corrected. 

A.  T.  W. 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  ST.  MARY'S,  LAMBETH. 

THOMAS  ALLEN  in  his  '  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Lambeth'  (1827)  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  monuments  in  the  church  ;  but 
of  those  in  the  churchyard  he  mentions  only 
nineteen,  of  which  ten  are  not  now  existing. 
These  ten  are  placed  at  the  end  of  this  list, 
Nos.  214-23;  and  a  few  particulars  gained 
from  him  concerning  stones  still  in  existence, 
but  partly  defaced,  are  added  between 
square  brackets.  John  Tanswell  also,  in 
his  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lambeth  ' 
(1858),  has  much  to  say  about  the  monu- 
ments within  the  church,  but  his  account 
of  those  outside  is  very  meagre.  There  is 
also  a  useful  little  book  (price  6d.),  entitled 
4  Lambeth  Parish  Church  '  (1904),  by  Mr. 
G.  Masters,  a  churchwarden,  which  gives 
many  particulars,  but  no  complete  list  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  churchyard.  All  the 
above  writers  give  biographical  notes  con- 
cerning certain  of  the  inscriptions.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church  a  footpath  runs 
east  and  west,  "  Southern  Path,"  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  the  "  Eastern  Path  "  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church. 

These  abstracts  were  made  in  September, 
1911. 

SOUTH  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PATH. 

1.  Henry   Cowper  Rochfort,  Esq.,  d.  24  Oct., 
1848,  a.  50. 

2.  Wm.  Perry,  d.  21  March,  1811,  a.  50.     He 
lived  and  died  a  good  father  and  an  honest  man. 

3.  Samuel  Swabey,  Esq.,  of  this  p.,  d.  23  Oct., 
1790,  a.   68.     Mary,  his  wife,  d.   24  Jan.,   1815, 
a.    83.     Mary    Birchfield    Morgan,    dau.    of    the 
above,  wid.   of   John  Morgan,   Esq.,   d.   6   Dec., 
1828,   a.    74.     Stephen   Swabey,    M.A.,   of   Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  son  of  the  above,  formerly 
curate  of  this  p.,  d.  July,  1849,  a.  91.     Frances, 
dau.  of  Mary  B.  Morgan,  d.  7  Feb.,  1851,  and  her 
husband,    Ethelbert    Bigland    Rose,    d.    7    Feb., 
1853. 

4.  Mr.  Henry  Sprague,  of  Bridge  Street,  West- 
minster, d.  7  Feb.,  1827,  a.  66. 

5.  Mary,  w.  of  Edward  Shewell,  Esq.,  of  Stock- 
well  Common,  d.  14  Nov.,  1821,  a.  55.     The  above 
E.  Shewell   d.  at   Lewes,  Sussex,  3  March,  1838, 
a.  72.     Elizabeth,  wid.  of  Edward  Shewell,  Esq., 
d.    at   Lewes,   22   March,  18(83).     Julia,   dau.    of 
Edward  Squire,  d.  at  Lewes,  8  Sept.,  1847,  a.  20. 
Amy,  his  second  dau.,  d.  at  Lewes,  9  June,  1849, 
a.  19. 
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6.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Field,  d.  16  May,  18(26),  a.  — . 

7.  The  family  vault  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bicker  Caar- 
ton,  of  Mount  How,  in  this  p.,  erected  March, 
1820. 

8.  Rebecca  Sangster,  only  dau.  of  Alexr.  and 
Eleanor  Sangster,  d.  19  Dec.,  1818,  a.  39.     Capt- 
Thos.    Sangster,    37th    Regt.,    Son  of   the    above 
d.  at  Berbue  [sic]  in  his  29th  year.     [No  date.] 
The  above  Eleanor  d.  26  Nov.,  1819,  a.  68.      The 
above  Alexander  d.  10  June,  1829,  a.  86. 

9.  John  Foster,  Esq.,  d.  23  July,  1818,  a.  69. 
Wm.  Rose  Haworth,  Esq.,  late  of  H.M.  Receipt 
of  Exchequer,  and  of  Walcot  Place  in  this  p., 
d.  18  Dec.,  1824,  a.  66.     Three  Sons  of  the  above 
W.  R.  H.  :   Francis,  Lieut.  17th  Light  Dragoons, 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  d.  at 
Government    House,    11    August,    1816,    a.    24 ; 
John,  Dep.  Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Lichfleld, 
d.  30  March,  1847,  a.   53,  and  was  bur.  in  the 
Cathedral  Close  of  Lichfield  ;    Wm.  Rose,  d.  at 
Burnham,  Norf.,  December,  1849,  a.  42,  and  was 
bur.  there. 

10.  Miss    Rebecca    Rowbotham,   niece    of   Mr. 
John  Kershaw,  d.    18  March,  1818,  a.   17.     The 
above  J.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  d.  10  May,  1844,  a.  78. 
Mary,  his  relict,  and  paternal  aunt  of  Rebecca, 
b.  23  Oct.,  1766,  d.  11  August,  1852. 

11.  Helen  Brown,  dau.  of  Andr.  and  Isabella 
Cosser,  d.  9  April,  1826,  a.  20  months.     Jane  Anne, 
her  sister,  d.  27  June,  1829,  a.  15.     Agnes  Stockett 
Cosser,   dau.    of  the  above,   d.   25  March,   1833, 
a.    2    years    11    months.     Rebecca,    her    sister, 
d.    5   July,    1846,   a.    20.     Harriott,   their  sister, 
d.18     July,  1846,  a.  29.     Andrew  Duncan,  their 
brother,  d.  9  Feb.,  1852,  a.  17. 

12.  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Whitefriars,  d.  29  June, 
1813,  a.  45.     Mary,  w.  of  Wm.  Howell  of  Welling, 
Kent,  only  dau.   of  John  and  Bridget  Mitchell, 
d.  22  April,  1835,  a.  38.     Mr.  John  Mitchell,  of 
Waterloo  Place,  in  this  p.,  father  of  Mrs.  Howell 
and  brother  of  the  above  Thomas,  d.  20  Sept., 
1840,  a.   84.      Bridget,  w.  of    John    Mitchell,  d. 

15  March,  1844,  a.  76. 

13.  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wyld,  d.  26  Oct., 
1823,  a.  46.     Their  youngest  dau.,  Ann  Wyld,  d. 

16  Nov.,  1841,  a.  24,    Wm.  Wyld  d.  16  August, 
1853,  a.  78. 

14.  Mrs.   Eliza  Speke,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
Speke,  R.N.,  d.  4  May,  1813,  a.  73.     Mary  Speke, 
dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Speke,  Esq.,  many  years .... 
of  the  Supre Calcutta,  d.  February,  1843. 

15.  Thomas   Blissett  Tubb,   Lieut.  82nd  Foot, 
d.  28  April,  1813,  a.  39. 

16.    Also  Mr.  Henry  Hall  of  St.  James's, 

Westminster    [Son  ?]    of  the    above  Edward  and 
(Ann), ....a.   83.     [Majry  Ann,  dau.  of  Anthony 
Olddiss  Bancks,  d.  24  March,  184(9),  a.  82. 

17.  Thomas   Field,   d.    18    Nov.,    1765,   a.    56. 
Ann,  his  wife,  d.  13  July,  1767,  a.  45.     Ann.,  w.  of 
John    Field,    dau.-in-law    of    Thomas    and    Ann, 
d.  25  May,  1747,  a.  21.     Five  sons  of  John  Field, 
onejby  his  former  w.,  Ann,  four  by  his  Second  w., 
Sarah,  d.  in  infancy.     Also  his  sixth  son  died  in 
infancy.     John    Field,    Esq.,    d.    29    Oct.,    1837, 
a.  68.     Robert  Jones,  Son  of  the  above,  d.  21  May, 
1840,  a.   (11).     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Watson,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Field,  d.  15  April,  1803,  a.  45.     Mr. 
John  Field,  of  this  p.,  wax  chandler,  d.  8  July, 
1790,  a.   48.     Mrs.  Mary   Lyon,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Field,  d.  22  Oct.,  1806,  a.  50.     John  Lyon, 
her  husband,  d.  22  March,  18 — ,  a.  76. 

18 Ann,  wife  of  the  above  John    Griffin 

...  .a.  7 — . 


19.  George   Dickinson,   Esq.,   of   Union   Place, 
Lambeth,  d.  15  Dec.,  1815,  a.  83. 

20.  Mrs.   Jane  Allen,  d.   22  Jan.,  1841,  a.   66. 
Mr.  John  Allen,  son  of  the  above,  d.  8  Oct.,  1841, 
a.  39. 

21.  John  Morris,  d.  4  Sept.,  1814,  a.  44.    Ann 
w.  of  the  above,  d.  7  Oct.,  1827,  a.  59. 

22.  William   Taylor,   d.   24   Sept.,  1821,   a.  71- 
Sarah,  his  w.,  d.  16  April,  1822,  a.  84. 

23.  Letitia,   fifth   d.    of   Robert   and   Johanna 
Jarvis,  b.  20  Jan.,  1809,  d.  28  Dec.,  1822.     Robert 
Jarvis,   d.    29    June,    1832,   a.    69.     Johanna,   d. 
2    July,    1832,    a.    64.      Mrs.    Elizabeth    House,, 
d.  16  May,  1835,  a.  37. 

24.  Andrew  Forster,   Esq.,   d.    12   July,    183U 
a.  83.     Mary  Forster,  his  sister,  d.  13  Dec.,  1818r 
a.  55.     Edward,  son  of  Andrew  Forster,  d.  29  May,, 
1828,  a.  37.     Charles,  son  of  John  Forster,  and 
grandson  of  Andrew,  d.  20  Dec.,  1840,  a.  10  years. 

25.  Mr.    George    Reeves,    d.    18    Nov.,    1818, 
a.   29.     Wm.    Henry   Gillhuly,  his   nephew,      d. 
18    Feb.,    1824.     Elizabeth    Reeves,    mother    of 
George,  d.  17  July,  1827,  a.  70.     Mary  Ann  Gill- 
huly, sister  of  George  Reeves,  d.  6  Feb.,  1843, 
a.  66. 

26.  Thomas  Tyler  Green,  Son  of  Thomas  Haines 
and  Jane   Green,  b.   9   April,   1817,   d.   26   May, 
1822.    Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  b.  4  Dec.,  1790,  d.  25  June, 
1822.     Catherine   Haines    Green,   mother   of  Miv 
T.  H.  Green,  d.  18  July,  1825,  a.  70. 

27.  The  family  of  John  and  Rebecca  Simpson  : 
John  Jacklin,  d.  30  Oct.,  1796,  a.  3  years  ;    Mary 
Jacklin,  d.  1  Dec.,  1809,  a.  19  ;    George  OctaviuS, 
d.  14  April,  1811,  a.  6  weeks  ;    Rebecca  Clarissa, 
d.  5  Dec.,  1816,  a.  4  years.     Mr.  John  Simpson, 
d.    1    August,    1817,    a.    51.     Rebecca    Simpson, 
d.   13  July,   1827,  a.   60.     Ellen  Clissold,  grand- 
dau.  of  the  above,  d.  24  Sept.,  1839,  a.  11  years. 

28.  Henry    Haywood,    d.    31    August,    1809,* 
a.    62.     William    Edward    Haywood,    of    Pratt 
Street,  Lambeth,  his  son,  d.  7  Dec.,  1816,  a.  35. 
Elizabeth,  w.  of  Henry,  d.  17  Dec.,  1827,  a.  80. 

29 also    William,    Son    of    the    above,    d. 

6  Oct.,  1810,  a.  16  months. 

30.  Edward,  son  of   John  and  Susanna  Esden, 
d.  27  Jan.,  1809,  a.  3  years  5  months. 

31.  Andrew    James       Thompson,  Lieut.  R.N., 
d.     Dec.     1808,     a.     41.        Elizabeth,     his     w.,. 
d.  Nov.,  1810,  a.  43.     Elizabeth  Pulley,  his  sister, 
d.   March,   1824,  a.   26.     Her  husband,   William 
Pulley,  d.  21  Nov.,  1851,  a.  76.     Amelia,  w.  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Maltwood,  dau.  of  the  above,  d.  31  Oct.* 
1853,  a.  48. 

32.  Mrs.  Martha,  w.  of 

33.  William   White,  d.   27   June,   1788,  a.    19. 
William  White,  Esq.,  his  father,  d.   21   August, 

1812,  a.    75.     Elizabeth,    his   wife,    d.    29    Oct., 

1813,  a.    69.     Stephen    Ward,    their    grandson, 
d.  3  May,  1821,  a.  10  months.     Robert,  d.  1  July, 
1828,  a.  9  months.     Edward,  d.  19  Feb.,  1835, 
a.     13.     Charles    Ward,    father    of    the    above, 
d.  21  July,  1835.     Charlotte,  his  w.,  d.  9  Jan., 
1847,  a.  61. 

34.  Ann,   relict   of   Richard   Jellicoe,   Esq.,   d. 
4  March,  1839,  a.  69. 

35.  Hannah  Chetwynd,  a  faithful  nurse  in  the 
family   of   Mr.    T.    A.    Roberts,   of   Archbishop's 
Walk,  Lambeth 

G.  S.  PABRY,  Lieut.-Col. 
17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ADDENDA  TO  STATUES  AND  MEMOBIALS  OF 
MARTYRS.  (See  ante,  p.  178,  and  references.) 
— T  am  certainly  in  error  in  speaking  (p.  179) 
of  Sir  T.  More's  statue  as  "  not  recorded  "  in 
rthe  L.C.C.  '  Return  of  Outdoor  Memorials.' 
May  I  be  allowed  to  answer  my  own  question 
'by  saying  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
amble in  the  second  list  of  memorials 
"  omitted  intentionally  "?  There  is  a  foot- 
mote  recording  that  it  was  erected  by  Mr. 
JG.  M.  Arnold  in  1886,  and  that  the  sculptor 
>was  Robert  Smith. 

Unfortunately,  another  error  relating  to 
More  has  crept  into  my  account.  I  cannot 
make  out  why  I  said  his  head  is  deposited 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  I  should  have  said 
'Canterbury  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
:is  deposited  in  the  Roper  Vault  at  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  Church,  Canterbury. 

RICHARD  WOODMAN. 

Warbleton,  Sussex. — In  the  churchyard 
wall  near  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he 
resided,  and  of  which  the  foundations  were 
discovered  some  years  ago,  a  memorial  was 
placed  in  1888.  It  is  constructed  of  brick 
•-and  cement,  and  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

1888. 
Close  by 

in 

the  Meadow 
stood  the 
abode  of 

Bichard  Woodman, 

Farmer  and 

Iron  Master, 

burnt  at 

Lewes 

22  June  1557. 
St.  John  xvi.  2. 
See  also  US.  xi.  26. 

COVENANTERS. 

Dunnottar,  Stonehaven. — In  Dunnottar 
Churchyard  stands  a  square  substantial 
stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Coven- 
anters who  were  imprisoned  in  Dunnottar 
Castle  in  1685,  and  are  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. The  inscription,  which  was  restored 
some  few  years  ago,  is  as  follows  : — 

HERE  .  LYES  .  IOHN  .  STOT  .  IAMES  .  ATCHI 

SON  .  IAMES  .  RUSSELL  .  &  WILLIAM  .  BRO 

UN  .  AND  .  ONE  .  WHOSE  .  NAME  .  WEE  .  HAVE 

NOT  .  GOTTEN  .  AND  .  TWO  .  WOMEN  .  WHOSE 

NAMES  .  ALSO  .  WEE  .  KNOW  .  NOT  .  AND  .  TWO 

WHO  .  PERISHED  .  COMBING  .  DOUNE  .  THE  .  ROCK 

ONE  .  WHOSE  .  NAME  .  WAS  .  IAMES  .  WATSON 

THE  .  OTHER  .  NOT  .  KNOWN  .  WHO  .  ALL  .  DIED 

PRISONERS  .  IN  .  DUNNOTTAR  .  CASTLE 

ANNO  .  1685  .  FOR  .  THEIR  .  ADHERENCE 

TO  .  THE  .  WORD  .  OP  .  GOD  .  AND  .  SCOTLANDS 

COVENANTED  .  WORK  .  OF  .  REFORMA 

TION.  REV  .  JJ  CH  .  12  VERSE 


In  the  above  the  letters  are  all  separately 
formed,  but  in  the  original  many  of  them  are 
conjoined  like  a  diphthong.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  Sir  Walter  Scott  first  met  "  Old 
Mortality  "  (Robert  Paterson)  when  he  was 
engaged  in  his  self-imposed  task  of  cleaning 
and  repairing  this  tombstone.  The  episode 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  author's 
Introduction  to  *  Old  Mortality,'  dated 
1830. 

ROBT.  LENNOX. 

Girthon,  Kircudbrightshire.  —  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  plain,  substantial,  and 
well-preserved  stone  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

WITHIN    THIS    TOMB 
LYES  THE  CORPS  OF 
ROBERT  LENNOX  SOME 
TIME   IN   IRELAND   TOtJN 
WHO  WAS  SHOT  TO 
DEATH  BY  GRIER  OF 
LAGG  IN  THE  PAROCH 
OF  TOUNGLAND  FOR 
HIS  ADHERENCE   TO 
SCOTLANDS   REFORMATION 
COVENANTS   NATIONAL 
AND    SOLEMN   LEAGUE 
1685. 

This  was  another  of  the  stones  on  which 
"  Old  Mortality "  plied  his  loving  task. 
An  excellent  story  relating  to  Girthon  Church- 
yard is  told  by  Scott  in  the  Introduction 
mentioned  above. 

I  am  indebted  for  valued  help  to  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson,  Mr.  Wilmot  Corfield,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Potts,  and  Mr.  Alan  Stewart. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

STINGING  NETTLES,  BEE-STINGS,  AND 
RHEUMATISM. — It  was  a  common  belief  in 
one  part  of  Derbyshire  many  years  ago  that 
stinging  nettles  applied  to  the  affected  parts 
would  ease,  and  possibly  cure,  rheumatic 
pains,  and  I  know  of  several  afflicted  persons 
who  had  their  shoulders  and  legs  well 
whipped  by  handfuls  of  ripe  stinging  nettles. 
Others  had  faith  in  the  stings  of  bees  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  would  put  a  bare 
limb  at  a  hive  entrance,  and  then  disturb 
the  bees  with  a  stick  in  order  to  get  well 
stung,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  "  tanged  "  or 
"buckt."  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  a 
lady  propose  bee-stings  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  and  state  that  the  belief  in 
their  efficacy  was  still  common  in  parts  of 
the  South- West  Midlands. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

[For  the  virtues  of  bee-stinps  as  a  cure  see  10  S. 
xii.  248,  295.J 
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THE  RECORDS  OF  MILITARY  COURTS 
MARTIAL.  (See  ante,  p.  180.) — In  addition 
to  the  records  of  courts  martial  already 
enumerated  at  the  foregoing  reference, 
there  are  many  others  which  have  been 
lodged  during  the  current  year  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

W.O.  15/36.  31  Aug.,  1855-23  Nov.,  1855.  Regi- 
mental Courts  Martial.  (These  are  not  open 
to  public  inspection.) 

W.O.  68/195-197.  1793-1855.  Courts  Martial 
Book,  4th  Batt.  Princess  of  Wales'  Yorkshire 
Regt. 

W.O.   71.    Records    of    Courts     Martial    (Judge- 
Advocate  General)  ,'342  pieces. 
1668-1850.    Proceedings  (in  books). 
1706-1806.    Proceedings,   General  Officers   (in 

books). 

1692-1796.    General  Courts  Martial  (in  books). 
1715-1790.    General  Courts  Martial,  H.  and  F. 

(in  books). 
1757-1789.    General  Courts  Martial,  Marching 

Regiments  (in  books). 
1780-1824.    Special    Cases.      Proceedings     (in 

books). 

1800-1850.    Special     Returns     from     Ireland 
(papers). 

W.O.  72.  1696-1850.    Letters    and     Miscellaneous 
Documents  (papers),  103  pieces. 

A  large  number  of  the  Inspection  Returns 
<W.O.  27 /I -47 5)  contain  Abstracts  of  Regi- 
mental Courts  Martial,  a  fact  which  MR. 
BULLOCH  omitted  to  mention. 

The  foregoing  now  make  the  lists  of  Mili- 
tary Courts  Martial  complete,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present ;  but  at  some  future  date 
stray  ones  may  crop  up  amongst  the  W-O. 
Records.  E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HAWK  PRIVA- 
TEER.— The  following  letter  is  from  the 
captain  of  a  privateer  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  cruising  against  the  Dutch.  Its 
•exploits  began  and  ended  with  the  action 
here  reported. 

Faversham,  Feb.  8th,  1781. 

GENTLEMEN,— It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  in- 
form you  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Hawk  Cutter 
•under  my  command.  Wee  weighed  anchor,  and 
proceeded  to  sea  on  Monday  the  7th  inst.,  and  in 
the  evening  descryed  a  Sail,  bearing  W.S.W.  to 
which  wee  gave  Chase  (to  windard),  she  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  us ;  and  at  about  8  in  the  Evening 
•came  up  with  each  other  ;  hailed  her,  and  received 
an  indistinct  equivocating  answer  with  orders  to 
'bring  to ;  perceiving  her  to  be  a  Ship  of  force  we 
made  sail  to  get  from  her,  in  attempting  which  we 
•received  two  broadsides,  not  withstanding  which  it 
was  full  two  hours,  or  more,  before  she  came  along 
side.  We  then  hailed  him  again.  He  answered 
with  "Bring  to."  We  asked  him  if  he  was  an 
Englishman.  If  he  was  we  woud,  but  if  not  we 
woud  defend  ourselves  as  well  as  we  cou'd.  He 
replied  "Lower  your  Jib  or  I'll  sink  you."  and 
immediately  Poured  a  broadside  into  us,  which  we 
AS  mdefatigably  returned.  Four  of  our  men  were 


wounded  in  the  Action  (one  of  whom  most  danger- 
ously so,  in  two  places  in  the  thigh,  and  his  leg 
broke,  insomuch  that  on  reaching  Faversham  it 
will  in  all  probability  undergo  an  Amputation. 
The  other  (a  black)  wounded  severely  in  the 
Temple,  tho  it  cant  immediately  be  ascertained, 
what  may  be  the  consequences.  The  other  two  but 
slightly.)  Three  shrowds  on  the  Starboard  side 
with  the  runners  and  takles  were  cut  away  and 
likewise  our  outward  tie.  The  Main  Sail  tore  in  a 
number  of  places.  Our  Jib  shot  to  pieces,  fortu- 
nately our  Hull  is  not  very  much  damaged.  Upon 
my  going  on  board  I  found  him  to  be  the  Scout 
Sloop  of  Warr,  mounting  18  guns  9  &  10  pounders, 
and  Commanded  by  Captain  Evelyn.  Who  saluted 
me,  more  in  the  language  of  a  Barbarian  than  a 
Christian.  Called  me  "  a  Damned  Scoundrel, 
Pirate,"  and  ordered  me  in  Irons,  seized  my  hanger, 
and  hove  it  over  board,  and  detained  me  on  board 
about  two  hours.  Then  dismissed  me,  and  con- 
voyed me  into  the  Downs  with  a  strong  wind  at 
S.S.W. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  men  rigging  and  sails 
etc  represented  it  proper  to  put  in  here,  where  I 
thought  she  might  be  repaired  with  more  expedi- 
tion. Our  Main  Sail  is  likewise  Cut  away. 

I  have  now  only  to  request  your  advice  and 
direction  in  what  manner  I  am  to  proceed  in 
refiting  the  Vessel  and  am 

With  much  sincerity  &  respect 
your  humb'  Servt 

ISAAC  NICHOLSON. 

P.S.— To  the  above  permit  me  to  add  likewise, 
Gaff,  Bowsprit,  gone,  bit  of  wood  only  &  spare  top 
Gallant  Mast  with  the  Running  Rigging  and  best 
bower  cable  which  are  entirely  shot  away. 

A.   C. 

BIBLE  FOLK-LORE. — I  find  the  following 
bit  of  folk-lore  in  Dr.  Barten  Holyday's 
sermon  *  Of  the  Misery  of  Vncleanesse,' 
1657  :— 

"  A  Charmer  there  must  not  be ;  one  that  uses 
strange  words  over  a  Serpent,  that  it  may  not  hurt 

a  man ; nor  one  that  reads  a  verse  out  of  the 

Bible,  or  layes  the  Bible  upon  a  Child,  that  it  may 
sleep."-?.  129. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

AN  IRISH  ARCHBISHOP  AND  KING. — The 
reign  of  Cormac  mac  Culyenan,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  was  made  King  of  Munster 
in  A.D.  901,  was  short  though  brilliant. 
When  he  received  the  crown  the  learned 
prelate  was  60  years  of  age.  Soon  afterwards 
Munster  was  invaded  by  the  monarch  Flann 
and  the  King  of  Leinster.  Cormac,  attended 
by  Flahertagh,  the  warlike  Abbot  of  Scattery, 
followed  the  invaders,  and  defeated  them  in 
two  battles.  But  in  A.D.  908  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  great  battle  of 
Ballaghmoon,  near  Carlow,  where  6,000  of 
the  Munstermen  fell. 

Cormac  was  the  most  learned  Irishman  of 
his  time,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  history, 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  his  country. 
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He  wrote  a  book  of  annals  called  '  The 
Psalter  of  Cashel,'  said  to  have  been  compiled 
about  A.D.  900  but  now  lost.  Copies  of  the 
work  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  used  by  Keating,  the  historian.  It 
chronicled  especially  the  affairs  of  Munster. 
The  word  Psalter  in  Irish  meant  simply  a 
book  of  poems,  not  necessarily  of  a  religious 
kind.  Cormac  also  wrote  '  Cormac's  Glossary,' 
an  explanation  of  many  old  Irish  words. 
This  work  still  exists,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated and  printed. 

WILLIAM  MACABTHUB. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


'  THE  RECUSANT  POETS.' — An  earnest 
and  confident  appeal  is  made  to  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  to  help  a  little  towards  the  com- 
pletion cf  a  book  lately  compiled  from  out- 
of  -  the  -  way  sources.  It  is  called  '  The 
Recusant  Poets,'  and  covers,  chronologically, 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  penal  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics.  The  editors  are 
the  Rev.  Geoffrey  Bliss,  S.J.,  and  myself. 
We  have  gone  pretty  thoroughly  over  known 
ground,  and  covered  a  good  many  obscure 
or  inedited  old  MSS.,  but  should  be  more 
than  grateful  to  be  told  of  others  in  private 
hands  and  not  likely  to  have  fallen  in  our 
way.  Verses  bearing  upon  the  persecutions 
or  sufferings  of  Catholics  in  England  between 
1535  and  1735  would  be  especially  valu- 
able. Also  it  would  be'  a  great  boon  could 
we  get  sight  of  the  following  five  printed 
books,  which  are  neither  in  the  British 
Museum  nor  in  the  Bodleian  : — 

'  A  Golden  Censer  full  with  the  pretious  incense 
of  the  Praiers  of  the  Saints.'  Paris,  1654.  Possibly 
by  Maurice  Ewens  (or  Newport),  S.J. 

'The  Great  Sacrifice,'  by  James  Dymock,  1676. 
(Later  editions  do  not  always  contain  verses.) 

*  Epigrams  and  other  Verses,'  by  John  Fowler 
(d.  1579).  Printed  (?)  1580. 

'The  Nuptials  of  the  Lamb.'  A  Pindaric  Ode, 
&c.,by  John  Sergeant.  London,  1707. 

'The  Paradise  of  Pleasure  in  the  Litanies  of 
Loreto.'  (J.  Sweetman?)  St.  Omer,  1620. 

We  have  heard  also  of  unpublished  verses 
on  Our  Lady  and  various  saints  by  Elizabeth 
Gary,  Lady  Falkland  ;  of  others  on  King 
James  II.  and  his  son  by  Joshua  Bassett, 
Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  1686  ; 
of  two  (at  least)  by  Thomas  Pounde  of 
Belmont  from  a  MS.  once  in  the  possession  of 


Richard  Simpson,  Esq.  (v.  Foley's  *  Records 
of  the  English  Province,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  62£ 
seq.).  Can  any  student  of  seventeenth- 
century  waifs  and  strays  point  us  to  these- 
originals  ? 

Lastly,  we  should  be  glad  of  authentic- 
information  which  would  determine  whether 
the  friendly  pro-Catholic  Endymion  Porter 
was  ever  a  Catholic.  L.  I.  GUINEY. 

Longwall  Cottage,  Oxford. 

EUROPEAN  JOUBNAL  OF  WASHINGTON" 
IRVING. — The  Grolier  Club  is  about  ta 
publish,  from  the  original  manuscript,  a 
journal  of  Washington  Irving  covering  the- 
period  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  1804-5* 
A  small  portion  of  the  manuscript,  written, 
during  April  and  May,  1805,  is  missing,  and 
the  Club  would  appreciate  any  information- 
regarding  its  whereabouts.  The  journal 
was  written  in  small,  vellum-bound  note- 
books, and  it  is  probable  that  the  lacking, 
portion  is  labelled  "  Vcl.  3d." 

RUTH  S.   GRANNISS,  Librarian* 
The  Grolier  Club, 

29,  East  32nd  Street,  New  York  City, 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — 
Tu  mihi,  Tu  certe  memini  Graecine  negabas 
Uno  posse  aliquem  tempore  amare  duas. 
What  Latin  author  does  this  come  from  l 
The  lines  are  given  at  the  head  of  a  chapter 
of  'Guy  Livingstone.' 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

HENRY  FIELDING. — I  shall  be  obliged  if 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  refer  me  to  any 
recent  criticism  on  the  dramas  or  novels  of 
the  "  Father  of  English  Novelists."  What 
portraits  of  him  are  known  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  A  COFFIN. — It 
is  said  that  on  opening  an  old  coffin  tne  body 
and  features  are  seen  exactly  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  burial,  and  that,  a  moment 
after,  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,, 
the  remains  subside  into  dust.  Is  there  any 
reliable  information  on  this  matter,  and  can 
any  scientific  explanation  be  given,  if  it  is  a 
fact  ?  A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

ROEHAMPTON   AND    SlR   WALTER   SCOTT. 

When  Scott  paid  his  last  visit  to  London  in 
1831  he  passed  some  pleasant  days  with 
Lady  Gifford  at  her  place  in  Roehampton. 
Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
which  was  the  house  where  he  was  enter- 
tained ?  I  take  for  granted  it  is  still  standing. 
M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 
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KNIGHTS  MADE  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF 
QUEEN  ANNE  BOLEYN,  1533. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  made  at 
the  Coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  in 
1533,  as  given  in  the  « Letters  and  Papers, 
Henry  VIII.':— 

Marquis  of  Dorset. 

Earl  of  Derby,  and  other  peers. 

And  these  six  commoners : 

Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  Barkeley. 

Mr.  Verney  of  Penleye. 

John  Germyne. 

Robert  Whytneye  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  list  professes  to    be  taken  from  Addi- 
tional MS.    21,116,    fo.    48,    and    Harleian 
MS.  41,  fo.  2. 

In  Shaw's  '  Knights  of  England,'  i.  149- 
150,  none  of  these  six  commoners  is  given; 
but  Francis  Weston,  Thomas  Arundell, 
John  Hudleston,  Thomas  Poynings,  Henry 
Savell,  George  Fitz  Williams,  John  Tyndall, 
and  Sir  Henry  (or  John)  Jermey  are 
recorded  as  being  then  made  Knights  of 
the  Bath. 

Which  list  is  the  more  accurate  ?  Who  is 
the  "Mr.  Corbett"  who  is  named  in  the 
*  Letters  and  Papers '  as  being  then  made  a 
K.B.  ?  W.  G.  D.  FLETCHER. 

Oxon  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury. 

SONGS  WANTED. — 

1.  'John   Brown.' — Where   can   I   find  a 
copy  of  a  song,  which  was  very  popular  in 
the  days  of  the  great  slave  war,  about  the 
hero  John  Brown,  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame  ? 

W.  H. 

2.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  words  and 
also  the  music  of  an  old  school  song,  sung, 
I    believe,  as   a     "  round,"    of     which  the 
beginning  runs : — 

If  I  were'a  tinker 

I  'd  make  it  my  pride. 

I  have  inquired  for  it  at  the  chief  music 
publishers',  and  also  sought  at  the  British 
Museum  Library,  without  success. 

THOMAS  JACOB. 

ROBERT  KELSON  THE  NON.TUROR. — In  what 
year  was  he  born  ?  The  '  D.N.B.'  gives  1665, 
but  every  biographical  dictionary  I  have 
consulted,  except  one,  gives  1656. 

STAPLETON  MARTIN. 

The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

JOHANNES  SAMBUCUS. — Where  could  1  see 
a  copy  of  this  author's  '  Orationes  Sex,'  or, 
at  least,  the  '  Oratio  tertia  :  Laudatio  Juris 
Civilis  '  ?  No  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

L.  L.  K. 


JOHN  DE  WARREN,  EARL  BAUDAKE,  OF 
SURREY  AND  SUSSEX. — In  Hennessy's 
'  Novum  Repertorium,'  p.  212,  John  de 
Warren,  Earl  Baudake,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
is  said  to  have  been  the' patron  of  St.  Martin's, 
Outwich,  between  1325  and  1331,  and  during 
that  time  to  have  presented  six  rectors,  of 
whom  Richard  de  Radeford  was  the  last. 
Richard  was  nominated  by  Robert  de 
Eglesfield  as  the  first  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  1  can  find  out  all  about 
John  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
but  I  have  been  unable  even  to  guess  at  the 
meaning  cf  Baudake.  Can  anybody  help 
me  ?  JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

PEARS  AND  NETTLES. — A  rural  theory  in 
Surrey  has  it  that  pears  ripen  quickly  if  laid 
upon  cut  nettles.     Is  this  so,  and  why  T 
J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

FRENCH  "  OF  STRATFORD- ATTE-BO WE." — 
In  a  French  volume  of  English  Prose  Selec- 
tions, edited  by  F.  Thommerl  in  1841, 1  find 
the  following : — 

"Le  frangais  qu'on  parla  en  Angleterre  'eut 
bientot  quelque  chose  d'Strange  et  de  suranne\  dont 
en  France  on  se  moquait '  (M.  Villemain).  On  ne 
s'en  moquait  pas  moins  en  Angleterre,  chez  les 
Anglais  de  race  ;  et  Chaucer,  dans  ses  '  Canterbury 
Tales,'  nous  repre"sente  une  nonne,  au  sourire 
simple  et  modeste,  qui  parle  francais  bel  et  bien, 
d'apres  l'e"cole  de  Stratford,  mais  qui  ne  sait  pas  le 
francais  de  Paris. 

There  was  a  Nonne,  a  prioresse 

And  frenche  she  spake  t'ul  faiie  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe — 
For  frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe." 
This  seems  to  be   at  variance    with   the 
commonly  accepted  theory  in  England  that 
French  "of  Stratf ord-atte-Bowe "  is  equiva- 
lent to  homely  English.      Can  any  reader 
supply    references   or   confirmation  of  this 
French  theory  in  English  criticism  ? 

J.  ISAACS. 

[The  idea  that  "  French  of  Stratf  ord-atte-Bowe  " 
is  merely  equivalent  to  English  would  seem  to  have 
originated  in  a  mistaken  reference  to  '  Piers  Plow- 

I  never  learned  my  book  ; 

I  know  no  French  i'  faith  only  from  far  Norfolk. 

Book  V.  239. 

It  can  hardly  be  described  as  the  common  view, 
which  is  rather  that  of  the  French  author  quoted, 
i.e.,  that  the  Stratford  French  was  bad  French, 
Skeat,  however,  insists  that  this  also  is  wrong,  and 
that"  French  of  Stratf  ord-atte-Bowe  "  is  equivalent 
to  Anglo-French— as  taught,  and  that  at  its  best, 
in  the  old  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Stratford.  No 
slight,  he  believes,  is  intended  :  a  distinction  is 
merely  drawn  between  it  and  "  French  of  Paris, 
which,  to  Chaucer's  mind,  would  be,  not  superior, 
but  merely  different.] 
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UNICORN'S  HORN  AT  THE  TOWER  OF  LON- 
DON.— Mundy  says  that  the  so-called  uni- 
corn's horn  which  he  saw  at  the  Tower  in 
1634  was  "  estimated  att  18  or  20000  pounds 
Sterlinge."  But  in  1649  the  "  unicornes 
homes  "  in  the  "  Lower  Jewell  House  "  are 
only  valued  at  600Z.  ( Archceologia,  xv.  274). 
Where  can  I  find  any  other  reference  to  the 
horn  seen  by  Mundy  ?  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 

AUTHORS'  NAMES  WANTED. — 

1.  In  1806  was  published  "  The  Speculum, 
in    two    dialogues   [in  verse]   addressed   to 
the  author  of  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature.'  ' 
Of  this  only  Dialogue  1.  actually  appeared. 
The   author   is   given   on   the   title-page   as 
W.  A.  B b.     Who  was  he  ? 

2.  In    1839    came   out    '  A    Treatise  on 
Whist,'    second    part,    the    laws,    by     Des 
Chapelles.      Can    any    one    say    what    was 
the  Christian  name  of  the  author?      Was 
this  a  pseudonym  ? 

3.  George's  '  Model  Drawing  Book '  was 
issued  in  parts  between  the  years   1856-9 ; 
it  ceased  publication  with  part  ix.     What 
George  was  this  ? 

4.  Who  was  "  Quis,"  a  pseudonym  used 
by  the  author  of  '  Floreat  Etona,'  published 
in  Oxford  in  1841  ? 

5.  'A   Complete  System   of   Geography, 
English  and  French,  was  issued  from  Reading 
in  1811  under  the  authorship  of  Pictet  and 
Saint  Quentin.     What  were  their  Christian 
names  ?         ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

"  DRAY    (?    OR    BRAY)    ALIAS    BROKER. 
SOMERSET." — This  place  is  mentioned  in  an 
old  will  of    1605.      The    Post  Office    Guid 
gives  no  town  or  village  with  such  a  name 
Could    "  Dray "    have    been    used,    as    an 
abbreviated    form,    for    Draycot,    and    was 
the  latter  place  ever  known  as  Broker  1 

QUIEN  SABE. 

BEWICK'S  EARLY  ENGRAVED  WOOD 
BLOCKS. — In  the  memoir  of  Thomas  Bewick 
in  Mackenzie's  account  of  Newcastle-upon 
Tyne,  p.  584,  it  is  stated  that  Bewick's 
early  engraved  woodblocks,  which  he  hac 
executed  for  Thomas  Saint  and  his  succes 
sors,  were  purchased,  together  with  the  res 
of  their  printing  stock,  from  E.  and  W.  Hall 
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executors  of  John  Hail,  last  surviving  part 
of  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Elliott,  by  Edw; 
Walker,  and  that  Mr.  Walker  presented  th 
collection  of  woodblocks  to  Messrs.  Wilson 
of  York.  Can  any  light  be  thrown  on  Mr 
Walker's  relations  with  Messrs.  Wilson  t< 
account  for  his  having  made  them  a  presen 
of  the  blocks  V  WHITE  LINE. 


THE  '  HYMN  OF  HATE.' — In  The  Daily 
'elegraph  of  24  Aug.,  1915,  Sir  Ray  Lankester 
rote  that  the  '  Hymn  of  Hate  '  originally 
erved  to  express  the  hatred  of  "  Germans  " 
or  their  tyrant — Prussia.  If  this  is  so, 
ll  any  one  kindly  inform  me — 

1.  Who  composed  the  original  ? 

2.  Where  I  can  find  the  original  German 
ext — within   the   resources    of   the   British 
Museum  Library  ? 

3.  Where  1  can  find  the  third  stanza  of 
Ernst  Lissauer's  modern  '  Hymn  of  Hate ' 
against  England  ?      Stanzas   i.   and  ii.   ap- 

eared  in  The  Times  of  30  Nov.,  1914. 

C.  W.  SPALL. 

CLIVEDEN  HOUSE. — 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love, 
in  the  third  of  Pope's  «  Moral  Essays,'  refers 
;o  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
lam.     In  a  note  to  this  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
edition  of  Pope's  works  it  is  stated  that  a 
duel  was  fought  at  Cliveden  House  between 
lim   and  the  Earl  of   Shrewsbury,  Talbot, 
when  the  Countess  of   Shrewsbury,   "  it  is 
said,"  held  their  horses,  dressed  as  a  page. 
Can    you   give   me   the    authority   for   this 
story  ? 

In  a  letter  by  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
about  1840  I  read  that  the  original  house  at 
Cliveden,  built  by  the  first  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, has  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  she 
adds,  "  The  terrace  where  the  duel  took 
place  exists  as  it  was." 

Does  any  picture  exist  of  the  original 
house  ?  The  present  house  was,  I  believe, 
built  by  Barry  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 

ENQUIRER. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. — John  Allan,  a  native 
of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  was  the  foster-father  of 
Poe.  In  Irvine  there  were  several  families 
of  Poes  contemporary  with  Allan.  It  is  a 
tradition  here  that  Poe's  father  was  related 
to  the  Poes  of  Irvine,  and  that  this  accounted 
for  Allan's  interest  in  the  poet.  I  should  be 
glad  of  reference  to  any  accounts  of  the  Poe 
genealogy,  and  of  John  Allan's  life  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  Does  any  one  know  of  a 
portrait  of  John  Allan  ?  R.  M.  HOGG. 

Bank  Street  School,  Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

'THE  NORMAN  PEOPLE.' — Who  was  the 
compiler  of  the  work  entitled  '  The  Norman 
People  and  their  Existing  Descendants  in 
the  British  Dominions  and  the  United 
States '(1874,  8vo)  ? 

Dr.  Round,  in  The  Ancestor  (1902),  showed 
the  book  to  be  untrustworthy.  Many 
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students  must  have  discovered  its  faults  at 
an  earlier  period.  Did  they  call  attention  to 
them  in  print  anywhere  ?  I  know  that 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  warned  readers  not  to  place 
reliance  on  the  compilation.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  read  some  of  the  reviews 
which  appeared  upon  its  publication. 

LEO  C. 

CHARLES  MARSH. — He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  *  The  Clubs  of  London,'  and  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford 
in  October,  1812.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1835,  aged  66.  I  wish  tc  know  the 
exact  date  of  his  death. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

[Much  information  about  Marsh  is  supplied  at 
11  S.  xi.  474.] 

NOTTINGHAM  I  REEHOLDERS. — I  have  been 
informed  that  freeholders  of  Nottingham 
have  not  a  Parliamentary  vote  unless  resi- 
dent, and  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  an 
old  charter.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  an 
explanation  of  this  rule,  which  seems  to  over- 
ride the  law  of  the  country.  W.  B.  S. 


ARTHUR       YOUNG. 

(US.  xii.  241,  282.) 

THE  references  sought  for  are  both  found  in 
"  The  Autobiography  of  Arthur  Young,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited 
by  M.  Betham -Edwards.  London,  1898." 
The  allusion  to  Lord  Carrington  is  found  on 
p.  361.  It  is  an  entry  hi  Young's  *  Diary  ' 
made  at  Bradfield  (his  small  Suffolk  estate)  - 
the  date  is  25  May,  1801  :— 

"  Mr.  Hoole  called  and  was  let  in.  He  has  heard 
at  a  great  table  (he  did  not  say  where)  a  very  so-so 
account  of  Lord  Carrington— fidgeting,  restless, 
dissatisfied,  ambitious,  avaricious,  with  a  mere 
show  of  parts  and  knowledge.  He  has  made 
immensely  by  the  loan  ;  and  the  richer  he  grows  so 
much  the  worse.  The  eldest  girl  said  to  Mr.  H. 
when  he  called  :  '  My  papa  used  to  have  prayers  in 
his  family;  but  none  since  he  has  been  a  peer.' 
What  a  motive  for  neglecting  God  !  Also  he  is  a 
dissenter  and  a  democrat.  The  Lord  show  mercy 
to  him,  and,  by  interrupting  his  prosperity  or 
lowering  his  health,  bring  him  to  repentance." 

"  Mr.  Hoole,"  referred  to  above,  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hoole,  son  of  the  famous  John 
Hoole,  translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  He 
married  in  1791  Young's  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Lord  Carrington  was  Robert  Smith,  first 
Baron  Carrington.  He  was  born  at  Notting- 
ham 2  Feb.,  1752.  Pitt  selected  Smith  in 
1786  to  look  into  the  state  of  his  (Pitt's) 
disordered  private  affairs.  It  was  owing  to 


his  friendship  with  Pitt  that  on  11  July,  1796 
he  was  created  Baron  Carrington  of  Bulcot 
Lodge  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  on 
20  Oct.,  1797,  he  was  created  Baron  Carring- 
ton of  Up  ton,  co.  Nottingham,  in  the  peerage 
o5  England.  He  married,  (1)  6  July,  1780,  at 
Tottenham,  Anne,  first  daughter  of  Lewyns 
Boldero-Barnard ,  of  Monk  Hill,  near  Pont- 
efract.  She  died  Whitehall  9  Feb.,  1827, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's,  Nottingham, 
aged  70.  He  married  (2)  Charlotte,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Walter  Trevelyan.  He  died  18  Sept., 
1838,  and  was  buried  on  3  Oct.,  atWycombe, 
Bucks. 

The  reference  to  the  Suffolk  parson  appears 
on  p.  355.  It  is  a  diary  entry  also  made  at 
Bradfield,  Suffolk,  on  *9  April,  1801.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  is  given  incorrectly  in 
the  Diary  as  "  Balgrave." 

"  Dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balgrave.  Balgrave 
is  a  good-tempered  Suffolk  parson,  neglects  the 
duty  of  his  church,  idle,  indolent,  drinks  his 
bottle  of  port,  and  reads  his  newspaper,  but  [is] 
what  is  called  a  respectable  character,  no  vices, 
nor  any  imprudent  follies." 

As  everything  to  do  with  the  life  of  Arthur 
Young  is  of  interest  to  us,  I  am  providing 
a  few  notes. 

George  Belgrave  was  born  at  Preston, 
Rutland,  5  April,  1745  (baptized  2  May, 
1745).  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Belgrave.  Of  the  Belgrave  family  there  is 
a  pedigree  in  Nichols's  '  Leicestershire,' 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  207.  George  Belgrave 
attended  Uppingham  School,  and  entered 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  July,  1765. 
He  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
7  April,  1772,  became  a  Senior  Fellow  7  March, 
1788,  and  vacated  his  Fellowship  on  marriage. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  2  June,  1771.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  the  College  to  the  Rectory  of 
Cockfield,  Suffolk,  2  June,  and  instituted 

5  June,  1788.     He  was  instituted  Vicar  of 
Stebbing,  Essex,  23  June,  1802,  on  the  pre- 
sentation   of    Thomas    Buttey.     He    held 
both  livings  until  his  death.     He  married, 

6  Aug.,    1788,   Fanny,   daughter  of  James 
Neave,  of  Walthamstow  (Cambridge  Chronicle, 
16  Aug.,  1788  ;   Gentleman's  Magazine,  1788, 
ii.  750).     He  took  the  B.D.  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1781,  incorporating  at  Oxford  from 
Trinity  College,  16  June,   1802,  and  taking 
the  B.D.  degree  there  17  June,  1802.     He 
resided   constantly  at   Cockfield,   where  he 
died.     On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
Cockfield    Church   is    a   white   marble   slab 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Within  a  vault  beneath  is  deposited  the  body 
of  the  Rev.  George  Belgrave,  D.D.,  Rector  of  this 
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parish,  and  Vicar  of  Stebbing  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  He  died  March  10th,  1831,  aged  81  years. 
Also  that  of  Fanny  his  wife.  She  died  Dec.  16th, 
1844,  aged  88  years." 

Mrs.  Belgrave  died  in  Westgate  Street, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (see  Ipswich  Journal, 
21  Dec.,  1844).  Dr.  Belgrave  built  a 
considerable  part  of  the  present  rectory 
house  at  Cockfield.  When  Churchill  Babing- 
ton  wrote  his  '  Materials  for  a  History  of 
Cockfield,  Suffolk,'  in  1880,  he  stated  :— 

"  There  are  now  among  us  some  who  can  recol- 
lect his  cocked  hat,  as  well  as  his  kindly  manners 
and  instructions." 

See  the  valuable  notes  by  the  late  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor  and  Robert  Forsyth  Scott  to  the 
*  Admission  Register  of  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge,' part  iii.,  1903. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  '  Diary '  of  Arthur 
Young  was  not  properly  indexed.  The  Index 
appended  to  the  volume  is  of  little  use, 
and  the  notes  inadequate  —  two  faults 
hardly  excusable  in  these  days. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


SCOTT  AS  A  CORNET  OF  HUSSARS  (11  S. 
xii.  241). — Plate  in  James  L.  Caw's  book, 
'  Scott  Gallery,'  published  1 903.  Half-length, 
looking  to  right,  in  Hussar  uniform.  Sir  Wm. 
Allan  painted  the  portrait.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  engraver.  The  British 
Museum,  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings, contains  a  copy.  THOS.  WHITE. 

Junior  Reform  Club,  Liverpool. 

'  THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH'  (11  S. 
xii.  140,  185,  207).— 5.  "  Gorgonius "  was 
not  a  mistake  of  Charles  Reade's,  but  the 
name  as  printed  by  earlier  editors  of  Horace. 
Bentley  on  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
restored  the  true  form  Gargonius. 

8.  "  Quariana's  Cliff." — The  general  direc- 
tion in  which  this  must  be  looked  for  is 
shown  by  "  Darien's  deserts  pale,'*  a  few 
lines  before,  and  "  the  Indian's  venom' d 
wound "  a  few  lines  later,  in  *  Rokeby.' 
Now  the  first  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  of 
part  i.  of  Purchas's  '  Pilgrimage'  is  headed, 
'  Of  the  Southerne  America,  and  of  the 
Countries  on  the  Sea-coast  betwixt  Dariene 
and  Cumana,'  and  of  this  section  iii.  deals 
with  "Tunia,  St.  Martha,  Venezuela,  and 
Curiana."  May  not  this  last  word  be  the 
same  as  Scott's  "Quariana"?  In  Helps's 
'  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,'  book  ix. 
chap,  iv.,  in  the  description  of  the  voyage  of 
Guerra,  we  are  told  that  "  from  thence 
[i.e.  the  island  of  Margarita]  they  passed 


on  to  the  coast  of  Curiana,  which  embraces 
the  province  of  Cumana  and  that  of  Maraca- 
pana."  The  town  of  Cumana  is  marked 
on  modern  atlases  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay^cn 
the  mainland  of  Venezuela,  to  the  south£of 
the  island  of  Margarita. 

10.  (a)  "  Quae  mine  perscribere  longum 
est." — Perhaps  Reade  had  at  some  period  of 
his  life  devoted  himself,  like  Gregory  Parable, 
LL.D.,  of  the  '  Bab  Ballads,' 

to  sit  and  cram 
A  goodish  deal  of  Eton  Gram. 
At  any  rate,  the  line 

Cum  multis  aliis  quse  nunc  perscribere  longum  est 
is  from  the  rules  on  genders  of  nouns  in  the 
old  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  See  King's 
*  Class,  and  For.  Quotations,'  No.  404. 
The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  was  a  modification 
of  Lily's  Grammar,  which  had  already 
passed  through  several  stages.  Perhaps 
the  line  can  be  traced  back.  The  words  of 
the  beginning,  "  Cum  multis  aliis,"  were 
quoted  by  Dudley  Carleton  in  1612,  accord- 
ing to  '  The  Stanford  Dictionary.' 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

LUKE  ROBINSON  (11  S.  xi.  9,  55,  70,  111, 
177,  197).— Luke  Robinson  of  the  "  Long 
Parliament "  appears  among  members 
satirized  in  *  The  Rump  Carbonado'd  ;  or 
A  New  Ballad,'  thirty-third  stanza  : — 

Luke  Robinson  wants  both  his  Bristles  and  Aule 
To  stitch  up  his  lame  Legge,  and  help  him  to  craule, 
Who  down-right  hath  halted  betwixt  God  and  Baal. 
See  '  Rump :  or  an  Exact  Collection  of  the 
Choycest  Poems  and  Songs  Relating  to  the 
Late  Times,'  1662  (reprint),  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

Probably  the  following  extracts  refer  to 
Luke  Robinson : — 

His  Excellence  had  no  sooner  pass'd  this  Declara- 
tion and  Promise, 

But  in  steps  Secretary  Scot, the  Rumps  man 

Thomas, 

With  Luke,  their  lame  Evangelist 


By  this  time,    Death,  and  Hell  appear'd  in  the 

ghastly  Looks 

Of  Scot,  and  Robinson ;  (those  Legislative  Rooks). 
'  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,'  eighth  and 
twelfth  stanzas,  ibid.,  pp.  179,  180. 

From  all  the  Rich  People  that  ha'  made  us  Poor ; 
From  a  Speaker  that  creeps  to  the  House  by  a 

Back-dore : 
From  that  Badger  Robinson,  (that  limps,  and  bites 

sore :) 
And  that  dog  in  a  doublet  Arthur,— that  will  do 

so  no  more. 

From  Fools  and  Knaves,  in  our  Parliament-free 
Libera  nos  Domine. 

*  A  Free-Parliament  Letany,'  seventh  stanza, 
ibid.,  p.  185. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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WILLETT  FAMILY  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(11  S.  xii.  182,  199). — The  following  inscrip- 
tion is  from  a  board  listing  the  benefactors 
in  the  church  at  Burford,  Oxon  : — 

"  Ralph  Willet  of  Kingham  Clerk  Gave  a  Cow 
for  |  ye  Benefit  of  ye  Poor  which  was  afterwards 
sold  |  for  11.  10s.,  which  Summ  together  with  10s.  | 
added  to  it  by  ye  Burgesses  is  Set  out  |  to  Interest 
for  ye  Benefit  of  ye  Poor." 

There  are  references  to  other  members  of 
the  family  in  Archdeacon  Button's  '  By 
Thames  and  Cotswold,'  but  unfortunately 
the  book  does  not  possess  an  index. 

JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

WAB  AND  THE  POETS  (US.  xii.  158,  227).— 
One  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  acceptable  standard  of  English  pronun- 
ciation when  one  finds  a  correspondent  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  stating  that  to  his  ear  war 
(waur)  is  a  perfect  rime  with  bore,  roar, 
door,  more,  and  all  the  other  words  which 
contain  the  syllable  (oar)  in  Glossic.  Down 
to  the  eighteenth  century  it  ranged  quite 
harmoniously  as  a  true  homophone  with 
the  other  words  spelt  with  -ar,  such  as  bar, 
car,  scar,  mar,  far,  star.  Peter  Levins  in  his 
riming  dictionary,  '  Manipulus  Vocabu- 
lorum,'  1570,  groups  these  together  with 
warre,  but  keeps  that  word  distinct  from  for 
and  nor.  It  was  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
initial  w  that  turned  the  vowel  into  a  diph- 
thong in  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  for 
the  same  reason  warm  ceased  to  rime  with 
harm,  and  want  with  pant.  The  only  true 
rime  now  left  to  us  for  war  seems  to  be 
abhor.  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

Tullagee,  Eastbourne. 

If  law  does  not  rime  to  war,  will  the  objector 
kindly  tell  me  the  difference  in  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  respective  words  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  Law  Office "  and  "  War 
Office  "  ?  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 

Although  I  do  not  pay  great  respect  to  the 
**  dog-letter,"  I  do  not  think  that  my  r  is 
particularly  vibrant  at  the  end  of  war.  But 
in  poetry  more  nicety  is  expected  than  in 
speech,  and  if  a  man  affects  to  rime,  rime  he 
should.  M.  P.'s  Muse  has  evidently  no  ear  : 
how  can  bore  and  core  and  door,  with  the 
long  vowel-sound,  chime  with  the  snap  of 
war  ?  Nobody  who  pronounces  properly 
talks  of  the  wore.  I  forgot  to  offer  Thor  as 
a  rime,  and  was  only  reminded  of  the  use  that 
he  might  be  by  Y.  T.'s  suggestion  of  thaw, 
which,  of  course,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  war  as  dawn  does  to  morn  :  a  connexion 
that  is  deemed  Cockney  and  illegitimate  by 
the  critics.  -  ST.  S  WITHIN.  * 


In  his  reply  C.  C.  B.  remarks  that  the 
omission  of  pronounced  final  r  is  the 
more  puzzling  because  some  South  English 
speakers,  at  the  centre,  put  in  r  where  it 
should  not.  But  does  not  the  omission  of 
h  and  its  insertion  present  a  like  puzzle,  of 
which  explanations  seem  to  have  been 
futile  ? 

Examples : — Hanwell  was  Anwell,  St.  Ann's 
Well.  While  it  was  Anwell,  these  speakers 
said  Hanwell ;  being  now  Hanwell,  they  say 
Anwell.  A  Cockney  soldier  in  face  of  two 
young  mistresses — Helen  and  Ellen.  To  him 
they  were  Miss  Elen  and  Miss  Hellen. 

The  explanation  suggested,  that  nervous- 
ness about  wrongly  leaving  out  makes  these 
speakers  wrongly  put  in,  is  no  explanation 
at  all  of  the  regularity  of' their  misconduct. 

W.  STOCKLEY. 

Univ.  Coll.,  Cork. 

ARMS  IN  HATHERSAGE  CHURCH  (11  S.  x.  68  ,~ 
xi.  95). — It  seems  a  pity  for  this  query  to 
remain  unanswered  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Could 
not  TRIN.  COLL.  CAMS,  give  information 
about  the  shield  in  question  without  tracing 
the  different  members  of  the  Eyre  family 
who  have  resided  at  Hathersage  ?  I  think 
the  identification  of  the  shield  would  interest 
readers  besides  MR.  CHARLES  DRURY. 

LEO  C. 

'DAME  WIGGINS  OF  LEE'  (US.  xii.  199,. 
249). — My  copy  of  this,  as  a  reprint  with 
Ruskin's  additional  verses,  and  with  Green- 
away  illustrations,  was  published  in  1887 
by  Field  &  Tuer,  the  Leadenhall  Press.  The 
copy  has  an  account  of  all  that  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  booklet,  and  the  two 
following  reprints  in  the  series  projected  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Tuer  were  '  The  Gaping  Wide- 
Mouthed  Frog '  and  *  Deborah  Dent  and  her 
Donkey,'  and  I  do  not  think  any  others  of 
the  series  were  issued. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

"  DIE  ^EGYPTIACA  ' :  "  HORA  ^EGYPTIACA  " 
US.  xii.  181,  225). — I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  replies  at  the  latter  reference.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Hebrews  have  any 
days  specially  predetermined  as  lucky  and 
unlucky  ;  but  they  have  "  fixed  periods  " 
during  which  marriage  is  not  solemnized. 
During  the  period  known  as  the  "  Drei 
Woolien,"  or  three  weeks  prior  to  Pentecost  - 
during  the  "  Neun  Tage,  or  the  nine  days 
Drior  to  the  Fast  of  Ab  ;  during  the  ten 
Penitential  Days  from  New  Year's  Day 
till  the  Day  of  Atonement — all  these  days 
are  ritually  barred  to  matrimony. 
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are  all  associated  with  times  of  tribulation. 
Perhaps  the  33rd  day  in  Omer,  the  period 
between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  might  be 
-called  "  a  lucky  day,"  because  marriages 
are  then  contracted,  I  believe — but  am  not 
quite  sure,  being  a  bachelor. 

M.  L.  R.  BBESLAB. 

SCOTCH  COUBT  OF  SESSION  (11  S.  xii.  101, 
166,  209). — Your  correspondent  E.  F.  W. 
will  find  interesting  information  about  the 
matter  he  refers  to  in  an  *  Enquiry  into  the 
Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerages,' 
by  John  Riddell,  p.  628  et  seq. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  further 
information  could  be  gathered  about  the 
«arly  branches  of  the  Fleming  family,  the 
Flemings  of  Bord,  of  Boghall,  and  of  Baro- 
chan,  who  were  acknowledged  and  included 
in  most  of  the  entails  of  the  Earls  of  Wigton. 
Are  any  of  these  families  still  represented  ? 

J.  F.  G. 

ALICE  HOLT  FOBEST  (US.  xii.  258). — In 
the  Register  of  John  de  Pontissara,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  from  1282  to  1304,  on  fo.  114a 
is  a  paragraph  headed :  "  Ceo  sunt  les 
bundes  de  la  foreste  de  Asiholt  et  de  Wclve- 
mere  les  queus  soleent  estre  en  le  tens  le  Rey 
Johan."  The  boundaries  as  given  would 
certainly  include  the  great  wood  above 
Bentley  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Alice  Holt,  and  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  a  corruption  of  the  former.  There 
••are  etymological  difficulties  in  tracing  the 
first  element  cf  this  word  to  ash.  Searle  in 
his  '  Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxonicum '  gives 
Asi  and  A  esc  as  men' s  names.  The  holt  may 
have  been  on  the  property  of  an  A  si  or  Aesc. 
In  Saxton's  *  Atlas '  (1579)  «-Alisholt 
Forest"  appears  on  the  maps  of  both  Hants 
and  Surrey — in  the  latter,  of  course,  across 
the  Hants  border.  C.  DEEDES. 

Ohichester. 

PHOSPHOBESCENT  BIBDS  (US.  xii.  213).— 
E  have  read  in  Harting's  '  Recreations  of  a 
Naturalist '  that  herons  are  said  to  emit 
light.  I  wrote  a  note  on  the  subject  in 
Canary  and  Cage  Bird  Life,  December,  1906. 

E.  E.  COPE. 

JOHN  DAVENPOBT  (11  S.  xii.  241)  was  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  published  his 
*  Nuovo  Dizion&rio  Italiano-Inglese-Ita- 
liano,'  &c.  2  vols.,  London,  8vo,  in  1824, 
and  a  "  Terza  edizione,"  in  3  vols.  in  1828. 
He  collaborated  in  the  compilation  of  this 
Dictionary  with  Stefano  Egidio  Petronj. 
In  1854  appeared  '  A  New  Dictionary  of  the 
Italian  and  English  Languages,'  based  upon 


that  of  Baretti,  compiled  by  J.  Davenport 
and  G.  Connelati,  2  vols.,  London.  There 
are  other  books  by  Davenport,  for  which 
see  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books.  ABCHIBALD  SPABKE,  F.R.S.L. 

SKULL  AND  IBON  NAIL  (US.  xii.  181).— 
Was  there  not  a  story  of  an  English  divine 
who  was  present  when  a  skull  of  this  kind 
was  discovered,  and  who  by  its  means 
brought  a  murderess  to  justice  ? 

J.  ABDAGH. 

A  PHANTOM  PARLIAMENT  (11  S.  xii.  29). 
— The  'k  Phantom  Parliament "  inquired 
about  by  MB.  PBITCHABD  is  not  connected 
with  a  King  of  Prussia,  but  must  refer  to 
the  visions  seen  by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden. 
The  story  is  briefly  this  : — 

The  King  was  sitting  late  in  his  private 
cabinet.  He  was  gloomy  and  ill  at  ease. 
It  may  have  been  owing  to  the  recent  death 
of  his  Queen,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had 
not  led  a  happy  existence  with  him.  He  was 
advised  by  his  physician,  who  was  present, 
to  retire  for  the  night,  but  declined.  Going 
to  the  window,  he  looked  out,  and  to  his 
surprise  noticed  that  the  windows  of  the 
great  hall  situated  in  the  opposite  wing  of 
the  palace  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Getting  no  satisfactory  reply  from  his 
alarmed  courtiers,  he  determined  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  himself.  Accompanied  by 
his  companions,  who  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him,  he  passed  round  the  corridors 
until  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  Great  Hall- 
When  the  door  was  opened  he  was  astonished 
to  find  the  hall  filled  with  a  great  multitude 
of  people.  There  were  assembled  the  four 
orders  of  the  State  —  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  peasants  ;  while 
on  a  raised  dais,  on  a  seat  usually  occupied 
by  the  King  when  addressing  his  subjects,  was 
a  bleeding  corpse  habited  in  the  robes  of 
royalty.  On  the  right  of  this  awful  spectacle 
stood  a  child  wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a 
sceptre  in  its  right  hand.  Near  the  throne 
were  several  severe  and  dignified  persons 
robed  as  judges.  None  of  the  spectres 
appeared  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  King, 
but  just  then  a  young  man  of  noble  aspect 
was  led  in  and  beheaded,  the  head  actually 
rolling  to  the  King's  feet,  and  splashing 
him  with  blood. 

The  King  now  solemnly  adjured  one  of 
the  spectres  to  speak.  The  reply  was  that 
the  scene  now  before  the  King  was  prophetic, 
and  would  be  re-enacted  in  the  flesh,  when 
five  monarchs  should  have  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  After  this  the 
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vision  faded  away,  and  the  King,  returning 
to  his  cabinet,  committed  the  facts  to  paper. 

The  document,  signed  by  the  King  and 
witnessed  by  his  companions,  is  said  to  be 
still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Archives.  The 
King's  vision  is  said  to  have  shadowed 
forth  the  death  of  Gustavus  III.,  and  the 
trial  ot  his  assassin  Ankarstroem  before  the 
•assembled  States. 

The  above  is  only  a  very  rough  sketch 
of  the  story,  which,  if  true,  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  one  in  history.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  It  was 
first — to  my  knowledge — published  in  vol.  i. 
ot  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  an  abstract 
.afterwards  appeared  in  'The  World  of 
Anecdote,'  by  Paxton  Hood,  in  1880. 

If  the  document  signed  by  the  King  and 
duly  witnessed  is  still  in  existence,  the 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  King  alone 
saw  the  vision,  but  compelled  his  companions 
to  acknowledge  the  same.  Kingly  whims 
are  often  humoured-  That  the  King  was  in 
a  morbid  condition  of  mind  on  the  night  of 
the  vision  is  undoubted,  but  the  story  is  a 
most  interesting  one  and  well  worth  reading. 

J.  H.  MURRAY. 
Edinburgh. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  FOOTE  (11  S.  xii.  260).— 
I  imagine  that  MR.  BLEACKXEY  fixes  the 
year  1741  as  the  date  of  Foote's  supposed 
marriage  to  "  a  gentlewoman  of  Worcester  " 
from  certain  circumstances  narrated  by 
William  Cooke,  "  Conversation  Cooke "  as  he 
was  familiarly  styled,  who  wrote  a  volume  of 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Foote  in  1805. 
Foote's  mother  was  a  Miss  Goodere,  daughter 
•of  Sir  Edmund  Goodere,  Bart.,  and  she  had 
two  brothers,  Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere  and 
Samuel  Goodere,  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  latter,  when  in  command  of  the 
Ruby  lying  off  Bristol,  came  on  shore,  kid- 
napped his  brother,  took  him  on  board  his 
ship,  and  had  him  strangled  in  the  purser's 
cabin.  This  was  his  revenge  on  his  brother 
for  having  disinherited  him  in  favour  of  his 
sisters.  The  foul  crime  was  perpetrated  on 
the  night  cf  18  Jan.,  1741,  and  the  captain 
and  two  of  his  accomplices  were  tried,  and 
executed  at  Bristol  on  the  20th  of'  the 
following  April.  Foote's  father  was  a 
magistrate  at  Truro,  and  Cooke 's  story  is 
that  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  shortly 
before  his  death,  had  sanctioned  his  son's 
marriage  with  a  young  Worcestershire  lady 
and  received  them  in  Cornwall  for  the  honey- 
moon, where,  on  their  arrival  one  dreary 
January  night,  a  serenade  was  heard  outside 
which  no  one  next  morning  could  account  for, 


and  the  moment  being  carefully  noted  by 
Foote,  it  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  exactly 
that  of  the  consummation  of  the  frightful 
tragedy  at  Bristol,  above  mentioned. 

This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  evidence 
that  Foote  ever  married,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  it.  Cooke  was 
not  considered  a  very  reliable  chronicler, 
and  much  that  he  wrote  was  merely  hearsay 
gossip. 

In  a  very  full  account  of  Samuel  Foote 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 
written,  I  fancy,  by  our  old  friend 
Joseph  Knight,  as  it  bears  his  initials,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Foote  ever  having 
married.  He  left  his  property  at  his  death, 
in  1777,  to  two  illegitimate  sons,  Francis 
and  George  Foote,  who  survived  him. 
John  Forster,  moreover,  in  the  chapter  of 
his  '  Biographical  Essays '  dealing  with 
Foote's  life,  observes  that  the  story  of  his 
marriage 

"would  seem  indeed  to  rest  on  no  sufficient  author 
rity.  No  traces  of  any  such  settled  connexion  are 
discoverable  in  Foote's  career.  The  two  sons  that 
were  born  to  him  were  not  born  in  wedlock,  and 
when  the  mature  part  of  his  life  arrived,  and  the 
titled  and  wealthy  crowded  to  his  table,  his  home 
had  never  any  recognized  mistress." 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

SOME  AMERICANISMS  (11  S.  xii.  218). — The 
list  given  at  this  reference  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  those  who  deplore  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction— largely  by  our  system  of  education 
— of  dialect  words,  since  a  third  of  the  words 
culled  from  Judge  Ruppenthal's  compilation 
were  current  long  ago,  and  illustrate  sur- 
vival, far  more  interesting  than  many  of  the 
results  of  American  word-coinage. 

Brock  was  the  old  name  for  a  badger,  hence 
"  brockfaced,"  marked  in  the  face  with  a  streak  like 
a  badger.—'  E.D.D.,'  i.  409. 

Cogitate. — Those  who  have  read  '  The  Glyptic, 
an  Attempt  at  a  Description  of  Henry  Jones's 
Museum  at  Stratford -on -A  von,'  by  John  W.  Jarvis 
(1875),  or  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
Jones's  description  of  his  crooked  sticks,  will  recall 
his  amusing  use  of  the  word  "excogitate"  in  the 
sense  of  "  dwell  upon,"  "  carefully  consider." 

Fine-haired  and  fine  in  the  coat  are  expressions 
constantly  applied  to  cattle  and  horses  in  calling 
attention  to  a  well-known  indication  of  good  breed- 
ing. 

Go-back  land.— This  is  equivalent  to  the  descrip- 
tion "tumbled  down,"  applied  to  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  which  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation 
during  the  cycle  of  disastrous  seasons  that  com- 
menced in  1879. 

Hog. — Grain  sown  without  previous  ploughing  of 
the  land  would  be  put  in  roughly,  in  a  cheap  and 
discreditable  way.  The  word  has  long  been  used 
to  describe  similar  treatment  of  a  hedge,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  horse's  mane.— 'E.D.D.,'  iii.  197. 
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Jiiberous  (i.e.,  dubious),  doubtful,  suspicious. 
The  word  is  a  very  old  one,  and  still  to  be  heard 
occasionally.—'  E.D.D.,'  iii.  387. 

Me. — A  somewhat  similar  sense  of  the  word  is 
still  found  in  the  Midlands.  I  have  heard  a  man 
inquire,  in  reference  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  signing  a  document,  "  If  1  signs  it,  be  you  sure 
as  they  can't  come  on  me  ater  I  be  gone  ?  "  mean- 
ing "  Shall  I  by  signing  make  my  estate  liable  after 
my  death  ? " 

Scald  :  To  get  a  good  scald  on.  —  Surely  this 
is  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  in  the  country 
nearly  every  household  brewed  its  own  beer,  and 
even  now  it  expresses  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
diminishing  few  in  our  villages  who  prefer  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  washing  clothes. 

A.  C.  C. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  that  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time  "  bruckit  "  or 
"  brocked,"  meaning  speckled,  is  applied 
to  a  cow  having  in  her  face  black  spots  or 
streaks  mingled  with  white.  Consequently 
it  is  qui:e  common  to  give  such  an  animal 
the  name  "  Bruckie."  Jamieson  in  the 
'  Scottish  Dictionary  '  offers  this  etymology  : 
"  Su.-G.  brokug,  brokig,  parti-coloured  ;  Jr. 
breach,  speckled  ;  Gael,  brucach,  speckled  in 
the  face." 

"  Me  (n.),  my  property,"  is  also  not  un- 
familiar in  the  Scottish  provinces.  Quite 
recently  moles  gave  trouble  in  a  well-kept 
garden,  and  were  dislodged  at  length  only 
with  considerable  difficulty.  While  they 
were  still  obviously  at  work,  a  neighbouring 
farmer  paid  the  owner  of  the  garden  a  visit, 
and  made  some  remarks  about  the  mole- 
hills. "  Ah,  yes,"  said  his  worthy  hostess, 
"  they  are  very  disagreeable  "  ;  and  she 
jocularly  added,  "  I  fear  they  come  to  me 
from  you."  "  There  's  no  chance  of  that," 
was  the  instant  and  sharp  rejoinder ;  "  there's 
not  a  mole  on  me."  The  locution,  no  doubt, 
is  a  tradition  of  the  elders. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
[C.  C.  B.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

PATTERSON  FAMILY  (11  S.  xii.  221,  289). — 
A  family  of  Patterson  existed  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland,  and  of  it  some  generations 
were  parish  clerks  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Thomas  Patterson,  the  last  holder  of  the 
office,  died  about  1846.  Their  seals  bore  the 
pelican  in  its  piety,  with  the  motto  "  Hinc 
orior." 

That  of  Robert  Patterson,  who  perished  in 
the  White  Sea,  circa  1790,  is  in  my  possession. 
Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  the  crest  or 
motto,  with  its  obvious  reference,  I  do  not 
know  anything.  The  family  entertained  a 
belief  that  this  Robert  Patterson,  sea 
captain,  was  a  relative  of  the  Pattersons  of 
Baltimore,  U.S.A. 


I  had  some  correspondence  with  the  late- 
Bishop  of  Durham  relative  to  the  alleged 
ordinations  of  the  parish  clerks  of  Alnwick 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  apparently  to  the- 
sub-diaconate  or  Minor  Orders,  by  his 
predecessors.  If  this  is  the  family  to  which 
your  correspondent  refers,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  communicate  to  him  the  rather  extensive- 
information  in  my  possession,  if  he  chooses, 
to  enter  into  correspondence  with  me. 

J.  C.  WHITEBROOK, 
24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  BEAR  GARDEN  (11  S.. 
xii.  238).— In  the  '  Stranger's  Guide  to  the 
Curiosities  of  London,'  p,  278,  which  forms 
one  of  the  divisions  of  fc  Leigh's  New  Pic- 
ture of  London  * — my  edition  is  dated 
1824-5 — the  following  appears  : — 

"Clink  Street,  Southwark,  was  so  called  from  a 
prison  of  that  name. — St.  Saviour's  Church. — Near 
St.  Saviour's  dock  are  vestiges  of  the  palace  in- 
habited by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Edward  I. — Globe  Alley,  in  the 
vicinity,  derived  its  name  from  the  theatre  here, 
which  had  a  license  granted  to  Shakespeare  r 
Fletcher,  and  others  to  perform  plays. — In  this- 
neighbourhood,  likewise,  was  the  Paris  or  Bear- 
garden, so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  for 
the  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  which  was  then  a 
fashionable  amusement/' 

In  the 'same  book,  under  the  heading  of 
'  The  Sporting  World,'  sub-heading  '  Cock- 
Fighting,'  bear-baiting  is  again  referred  to 
(p.  433) :— 

"Cock-fighting,  though  a  barbarous  sport,  is 
greatly  encouraged.  Till  within  a  few  years  there 
was  a  Cock-pit  Royal  in  St.  James's  Park  ;  but  as- 
the  ground  belonged  to  Christ's  Hospital  that 
body  would  not  renew  the  lease  for  a  building 
devoted  to  cruelty.  A  more  commodious  Cockpit 
has  since  been  built  in  Tuf ton  Street,  Westminster* 
where,  also,  dog-fights  take  place,  and  badgers  and 
bears  are  baited.  Visitors  are  made  to  pay  for 
entrance,  and  it  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
when  these  fights  are  to  take  place." 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK,  Major. 

South  Hackney,  N.E. 

BOOKWORMS  (US.  xii.  138,  185,  208,  268). 
— I  remembered  correspondence  in  '  N.  &  Q.* 
about  these  nuisances,  and  looked  out  re- 
ferences to  it  in  such  General  Indexes  as  I 
possess,  turning  also,  ior  my  own  informa- 
tion, to  the  pages  indicated.  In  my  reply 
I  did  not  repeat  what  I  had  read,  because  I 
thought  our  Editor  might  not  care  to  print 
again  matters  that  had  already  been  pub- 
lished in  his  paper  ;  and,  as  writing  is  now 
more  of  a  trouble  to  me  than  it  used  to  be, 
I  did  not  court  the  disappointment  of  re- 
jection. I  am  very  sorry  I  made  two  mis- 
takes in  pagination,  and  overlooked  anything 
I  ought  to  have  noted  in  my  reply.  I  do 
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take  pains  to  be  accurate,  but,  like  good 
Homer,  I  am  not  always  sufficiently  on  the 
alert.  Would  that  my  attempt  to  minister 
to  MR.  MASSINGHAM'S  comfort  had  been  less 
reprehensible  !  MB.  UDAL'S  is  more  to  the 
point.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  SANCTE  JACO  A  COMPOSTEL"  (11  S.  xii. 
279). — From  the  '  Oxford  Dictionary '  it 
seems  that  "  splintris "  may  mean  tallow 
candles,  such  as  one  sees  offered  to  this  day 
Tjy  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  ot  St.  James  in 
Galicia.  The  words,  as  copied  by  MR.  HENRY 
COLLETT,  seem  to  be  due  to  an  unpractised 
linguist,  to  whom  the  writing  of  Gallego  was 
unfamiliar.  Thus  "  leve "  probably  repre- 
sents "  lleve,"  in  the  sense  of  ''  may  he  take," 
-and  "  assen  "  may  stand  for  "  assin=assi  "  = 
•"  thus."  "  Vose"  is  probably  the  equivalent 
of  Castilian  "  Usted  "  =  "  your  worship,"  and 
is  still  used  in  Gallego  and  Portuguese,  which 
in  the  fifteenth  century  were  almost  the  same 
language,  though  divided,  as  they  still  are, 
into  dialects.  I  write  as  having  explored  the 
greater  part  of  both  Galicia  and  Portugal. 
EDWARD  S.  DODGSON. 

Union  Society,  Oxford. 

SIR  JOHN  MAXWELL  OF  TERREGLES  (US* 
xii.  240). — The  Robert  Maxwell  inquired 
about  was  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Max- 
well of  Spottes.  He  succeeded  his  father 
before  October,  1615,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1663.  '  The  Book  of  Caer- 
laverock  '  gives  a  pedigree  of  his  descendants. 
The  mother  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  (Lord 
Herries  in  right  of  his  wife)  was  born  Janet 
Douglas,  elder  daughter  (by  Elizabeth 
Gordon  cf  Lochinvar)  of  Sir  William  Douglas 
of  Drumlanrig,  who  died  of  wounds  received 
at  Flodden  (1513),  and  was  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  and  Marquesses  of  Queensberry. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR. 

Fort  Augustus. 

Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Spokes  died  before 
31  Oct.,  1615.  His  son  and  heir,  Robert 
of  Orchardtoun,  was  created  a  Baronet  in 
1663.  For  a  pedigree  of  his  descendants 
see  '  Book  of  Carlaverock,'  i.  590  (Sir  J. 
Balfour  Paul's  '  Scots  Peerage,'  iv.  411). 
S.  A.  GRUNDY-NEWMAN,  F.S.A.Scot. 

Walsall. 

According  to  '  The  Scots  Peerage,'  edited 
by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  1904-14,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  479-81,  John  Maxwell,  whc,  by  his 
marriage  with  Agnes,  suo  jure  Lady  Heriies, 
became  Lord  Herries,  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert,  fifth  Lord  Maxwell,  by  his  first  wife 
Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Drumlanrig.  He  died  1582/3. 


Lord  and  Lady  Herries  had  issue  : 
(1)  William,  fifth  Lord  ;  (2)  Sir  Robert  of 
Spottes ;  (3)  Edward,  Commendator  of 
Dundrennan  ;  (4)  James,  to  whom  Edward 
granted  the  lands  of  Newlaw,  &c.  ;  (5)  John 
ot  Newlaw  ;  and  seven  daughters  :  Elizabeth, 
Margaret,  Agnes,  Mary,  Sara,  Grissel, 
Nicolas  (ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  409-13). 

In  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Peerage,'  iv. 
220,  the  father  of  John  Maxwell,  Lord 
Herries,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fourth  Lord 
Maxwell.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

STEPHEN  RONJAT  (11  S.  xii.  259). — The 
question  "  Is  anything  known  of  Ronjat  ?  " 
was  asked  at  9  S.  v.  475,  apropos  of  the 
passage  in  '  Tristram  Shandy '  (vol.  i. 
p.  189,  ed.  1782)  where  Uncle  Toby  peremp- 
torily insists  upon  his  surgeon  '-  healing  up 
the  wound  directly,—- or  sending  for  Monsieur 
Ronjat,  the  King's  serjeant-surgeori,  to  do  it 
for  him."  So  little  seemed  to  be  remembered 
of  Ronjat  that  in  the  next  volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.* 
pp.  37,  137,  the  ingenious  view  was  main- 
tained (see  The  British  Medical  Journal, 
2  June,  1900,  p.  1392)  that  the  name  was 
merely  an  anagram  of  tarpov,  one  corre- 
spondent seeming  to  understand  this  as 
meaning  a  physician's  fee,  on  the  dubious 
evidence,  one  may  presume,  of  "larpa,  /x«r#oi 
0e/oa7rei'as  in  Hesychius's  '  Lexicon.'  At 
p.  236,  however,  this  suggestion  was  with- 
drawn, and  a  reference  given  to  '  The  Gold- 
headed  Cane'  (ed.  1827,  pp.  24  sqq.)  for  an 
account  of  the  illness  and  accident  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and 

"of  the  quarrel  over  the  treatment  between  his 
Dutch  physician  Bidloo  and  his  French  surgeon 
Ronjat  ;  of  the  subsequent  death  of  their  Royal 
patient,  and  of  the  paper  war  which  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  the  following " 

The  titles  of  two  works  are  then  given :  one 
by  Bidloo  in  Low  Dutch ;  the  other, 

"Lettre  de  M.  Ronjat,  Premier  Chirurgeon  de 
feu  Sa  Majest^  Britannique  Guillaume  III.,  ecrite 
de  Londres  k  un  Medecin  de  ses  Amis  en  Hollande, 
published  by  Henry  Ribotteau,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  over-against  Bedford's  Buildings,  London, 
1703." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

He  was  born  at  Beaurepaire  in  Dauphine, 
son  of  Andrew  Ronjat  by  his  wife  Martha. 
He  is  attested  as  having  received  the  Sacra- 
ment according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  March,  1698/9,  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Martin,  Westminster.  In 
the  Naturalization  Act  of  1699  his  name 
occurs  as  Roujat.  In  the  Commissions 
Book  he  is  described  as  Surgeon  to  the 
King. 
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The  above  particulars  are  from  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Huguenot  Society  (1911), 
vol.  xviii.  p.  279,  which  it  would  be  as  well  to 
refer  to  as  1  am  not  certain  of  having  read 
the  foot-note  correctly.  LEO  C. 

WEDDING  RING  AND  "  LEFT-HANDED  " 
MARRIAGE  (11  S.  xii.  258). — Brand's  '  Popular 
Antiquities,'  pp.  356-7,  new  edition,  Chatto 
&  Windus,  1900,  contains  the  following  : — 

"The  wedding  ring  is  worn  on  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand  because  it  was  anciently  believed, 
though  the  opinion  has  been  justly  exploded  by  the 
anatomists  of  modern  times,  that  a  small  artery 
ran  from  this  finger  to  the  heart In  the  Here- 
ford, York,  and  Salisbury  Missals  the  ring  is 
directed  to  be  put  first  upon  the  thumb,  afterwards 
upon  the  second,  then  on  the  third,  and  lastly  on 
the  fourth  finger,  where  it  is  to  remain.  As  Selden 
has  noticed,  it  is  very  observable  that  none  of  these 
Missals  mention  the  hand,  whether  right  or  left, 
upon  which  the  ring  is  to  be  put. 

"From  Aulus  Gellius  it  would  seem  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  the  ring  in  eo 

rtigito  qui  est  in  manu  sinistra  minima  proximus 

In  the  'British  Apollo'  (1708),  to  the  inquiry 
'Why  is  it  that  the  Person  to  be  married  is 
enjoyned  to  put  a  Ring  upon  the  fourth  Finger  of  his 
Spouse's  left  Hand?'  it  is  answered,  'There  is 
nothing  more  in  this,  than  that  the  Custom  was 
handed  down  to  the  present  age  from  the  practice 
of  our  Ancestors,  who  found  the  left  Hand  more 
convenient  for  such  Ornaments  than  the  right,  in 
that  it 's  ever  less  employed ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  chose  the  fourth  Finger,  which  is  not  only  less 
used  than  either  of  the  rest,  but  is  more  capable  of 
preserving  a  Ring  from  bruises,  having  this  one 
quality  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tended but  in  company  with  some  other  Finger, 
whereas  the  rest  may  be  singly  stretched  to  their 
full  length  and  straightness.'" 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

The  rubric  in  our  English  Prayer-Book  is 
based  upon  one  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
Sarum  Manual,  which  gives  a.s  a  reason  that 
from  that  finger  proceeds  a  particular  vein 
to  the  heart,  which  mediaeval  idea  is,  of 
course,  quite  erroneous.  Perhaps  the 
original  reason  may  have  been  that  on  the 
left  hand  the  ring  was  more  out  of  the  way 
and  less  likely  to  bo  lost  or  injured.  The 
fourth  finger  is  explained  by  the  custom  of 
placing  the  ring  on  each  finger  in  turn, 
beginning  with  the  thumb,  in  the  name  of 
each  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  leaving 
it  on  the  fourth  after  the  "  Amen." 

J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (US.  xii.  198,  251). 
— As  one  with  over  thirty  years'  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  "  English  "  of  writers  and 
contributors,  may  I  put  in  a  word  ?  This 
(as  also  "  communique,"  which  has  recently 
been  discussed  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.' ) 


is  a  case  of  the  growth  of  English.  Every 
generation  in  every  country  has  done  and  i* 
doing  what  it  likes  with"  the  language  it 
speaks  or  writes.  If  the  split  infinitive  is 
going  to  be  used  by  this  or  any  future  genera- 
tion of  English  writers  and  speakers,  it  is 
going  to  be  used,  and  no  amount  of  sarcasm 
on  the  part  of  purists  will  stop  it.  Languages 
grow  by  a  law  of  nature,  and  no  law  that 
can  be  invented  by  man  will  stop  the  growth.. 

R.  C.  TEMPLE. 

TRANSLATION  OF  VERLAINE  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  160,  210,  270). — To  do  justice  to  the 
original  poem  seems  impossible.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  free  translation  : — 

The  blue  sky,  there  above  the  roof, 

Is  how  serene  ! 
A  tree  up-sways  above  the  roof 

Its  branches  green. 
A  chiming  bell  beneath  the  sky 

So  softly  rings. 
A  pensive  bird  in  the  tree  on  high 

So  softly  sings. 
My  God  !  my  God  !  out  there  is  life, 

Plain,  tranquil,  sweet. 
That  murmur  with  no  sound  of  strife 

Comes  from  the  street. 
What  hast  thou  done,  thou  who  art  here 

In  tears,  in  ruth — 
What  hast  thou  done,  thou  who  art  here, 

O  what — with  thy  youth? 

"  Street "  should  be  "  town,"  did  the  rime 
allow.  I  have  been  told  that  the  lines 
relate  to  Verlaine's  imprisonment. 

M.  P. 

"THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE'  (11  S.  xii. 
259). — I  think  MR.  REDFERN  may  take  it 
that  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  not  resusci- 
tated. The  following  appears  in  vol.  i.  of 
James  Grant's  '  Newspaper  Press '  (pub- 
lished 1871),  p.  313:— 

"  In  two  or  three  years  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
after  an  existence  of  upwards  of  ninety  years,  was 
discontinued,  and,  as  the  records  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  showed,  not  a  day  too  soon ;  for  it  was 
proved  in  that  court  that  during  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Stiff's  proprietorship,  and  the  last  of  the 
paper's  existence,  the  losses  were  not  less  than 
12.000Z." 

CHARLES  BAKER, 
Editor  Newspaper  World* 

UGO  BASSI  (US.  xii.  237).— MR.  WILLIAM 
MERCER  speaks  of  "  Barnabite  monks,"  and 
Mrs.  King  calls  Ugo  Bassi  "  Fra  "  as  if  he 
were  a  friar  ;  but  the  Barnabites  are  not 
either  monks  or  friars.  They  are,  as  1  stated 
(supra,  pp.  168-9),  a  congregation  of  regular 
clerics. 

The  letter  which  MR.  MERCER  reprints  (ia 
a  translation)  does  not,  in  fact,  contain  Ugo 
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Bassf  s  "  sad  story"  MR.  MERCER  can 
probably  give  dates,  if  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  do  so.  In  particular,  when  was  the 
excommunication  published  ?  It  was  appa- 
rently between  the  3rd  and  the  18th  of 
August,  1849. 

Is  the  sermon  in  a  hospital  (pp.  87  sqq.  of 
'  The  Disciples,'  10th  ed.),  which  has  been 
republished  in  pamphlet  form,  founded  on  an 
actual  discourse  by  Ugo  Bassi,  or  is  it  entirely 
the  composition  of  the  poetess  ?  She  modi- 
fied her  views  after  1890,  but  would  not,  I 
think,  have  modified  this  sermon. 

JOHN  B.  WATNE WRIGHT. 

ST.  ANDREW:  NATIONAL  COLOURS  (11  S. 
xii.  49,  110,  205,  289). — I  am  much  obliged 
to  A.  T.  for  calling  attention  to  the  very 
careless  mistake  I  made  (ante,  pp.  206-7)  in 
assigning  the  tinctures,  or  colours,  of  the 
'•  Cross"  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  should  be  transposed,  or  else  the  com- 
plicated design  known  as  the  "  Union  Jack  " 
could  not  be  drawn  as  it  now  is. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

VERSES  BY  JAMES  SMITH  (US.  xii.  257). — 
The  lines  on  '  Time  and  Love  '  will  be  found 
in  "  The  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Comic 
Miscellanies  of  the  late  James  Smith,  Esq., 
edited  by  his  brother,  Horace  Smith,  Esq.," 
London,  Henry  Colburn,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

S.  R.  C. 

BISHOP  ELPHINSTONE'S  BADGE  (11  S.  xii. 
260). — The  badge  referred  to  by  MR.  D.  L. 
GALBREATH  is  apparently  a  part  of  the 
arms  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  which 
the  bishop  founded.  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his 
'  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry,'  1894  (p.  447),  re 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  says  : — 

"The  old  common  seal  of  the  University  bears  a 
vase  or  pot  in  which  are  arranged  three  garden 
lilies,  the  emblem  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  on  the 
front  of  the  vase  are  three  fishes  arranged  in  a  fret. 
In  chief  a  hand  reaches  downwards  in  pale  and 
holds  an  open  book." 

The  three  fishes  in  fret  is,  of  course,  a  very 
old  ecclesiastical  emblem. 

J.  DE  BERNIERE  SMITH. 
4,  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
» 

The  badge  mentioned  by  MR.  GALBREATH 
is  the  coat  of  arms  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen (founded  by  Bishop  Elphinstone  in 
1495),  namely,  Azure,  upon  a  vase  three 
salmon  interlaced  proper ;  issuing  from  the 
vase  three  lilies,  orie  closed,  one  partly 
open,  one  fully  open  (illustrating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  student's  mind)  ;  in  chief, 


a  hand  issuing  from  clouds,  holding  an  open 
book  proper.  The  portrait  referred  to  is 
probably  that  of  the  bishop  which  hangs  in 
the  hall  of  King's  College.  M.D.ABERD. 


The  Church  Bells  of  Sussex,  tvith  the  Inscriptions 

of  all  the  Bells  in    the  County  in  1864,  and  a 

Jubilee    Article    thereon    written    in    1914.      By 

Amherst  D.  Tyssen.     (Lewes,  Farncombe.) 

THIS  is  a  reprint  .from  vols.  Ivii.  and  xvi.  of  the 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society's  Publications,  and 

the  author  is  to  be  doubly  congratulated — first  on 

having  by  means  of  his  article  of  1864  helped  in 

starting  antiquaries  in  all  parts  of  England  upon  a 

line  of  interesting  research  till  then  more  or  less 

neglected,    and    secondly   upon    having   lived   to 

write   a  jubilee  summary  of  the  additional  work 

done    since   that   beginning   and   of   the   present 

position  of  the  study. 

As  is  well  known,  the  maker's  name  and  the 
date  of  post-Reformation  bells  are  not  often  to 
seek  ;  they  appear  inscribed  upon  the  bell,  with 
theaddition.it  may  be,  of  a  vicar's  or  of  the  church- 
wardens' names,  and  many  a  good  bell  is  ill-fated 
enough  to  bear,  besides,  lines  of  ridiculous  doggerel 
of  doubtful  taste.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
picturesque  detail  to  be  gathered  concerning  the 
earlier  post-Reformation  bell-founders,  those  who,, 
when  the  means  of  transport  were  inconvenient, 
journeyed — or  sent  their  men — from  place  to 
place  to  make  or  to  recast  the  bells  of  the  country- 
side. They  would  have  their  main  works  at 
Reading,  or  Southampton,  or  Canterbury,  at 
Tarring  or  at  Lewes ;  but  when  work  was  to  be 
done  for  a  remote  church  the  workman  journeyed 
to  the  spot  and  there  set  up  his  base  and  furnace, . 
and  dug  the  pit  for  the  mould.  Some  of  the  bell- 
founders  were,  indeed,  only  itinerant  craftsmen, 
of  whom,  for  example,  we  may  mention  John 
Waylett,  who  was  active  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  forty  of  whose  bells  yet 
hang  in  Sussex  towers.  Other  names  of  somewhat 
earlier  date,  to  which  something  of  definite 
history  can  be  attached,  are  William  Hull  (who 
made  the  Catsfield  tenor,  and  worked  at  South 
Mailing)  and  John  Wood  (who  recast  a  bell  at 
Berwick,  near  Lewes,  for  which  we  have  the  agree- 
ment made  between  him  and  the  churchwardens).. 
But  more  interesting  than  these  are  the  pre- 
Reformation  bells,  whose  makers  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine,  and  which  bear  invocations 
of  saints  (the  great  saint  in  campanology  is 
St.  Catherine),  Aves,  and  pious  mottoes  in  Leonine 
hexameters  as  their  inscriptions.  As  a  result  of 
the  investigations  of  the  last  fifty  years  it  seems 
fairly  clear  that  c.  1200  may  be  taken  as  the 
earliest  date  to  which  any  bells  hi  England  go  back, 
though  very  few  are  earlier  than  1250.  The  oldest 
inscribed  bell  in  Sussex  is  thought  by  the  authori- 
ties on  this  point  to  be  that  at  West  Thorm-y, 
which  bears  a  cross  and  the  word  "  Ihesvs."  It 
belongs  to  the  group  of  bells  Mith  the  "Gothic 
majuscule  "  or  "  Lombardic  capital "  letters 
which  are  found  till  c.  1400,  when  they  give  way 
to  minuscule  or  black-letter  alphabets. 

The  English  method  of  inscribing  bells  is  usually 
that  of  stamping  the  letters  or  the  device  into 
the  clay  cope  into  which  the  bell  is  cast.  It  is 
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'thus  possible,  by  comparison  of  crosses,  devices, 
and,  shapes  of  letters,  to  trace,  through  his  stamps, 

:the  work  of  one  bell-founder  up  and  down  the 
country ;  and  putting  such  comparisons  with  the 
instances  where  initials  have  afforded  clues,  and 
where  a  reference  to  town  records  has  elucidated 

;the  initials,  students  have  brought  together 
a  surprising  amount  of  information  about  the 
pre-Reformatipn  bell-founders  who  forbore  to 
advertise  their  names  upon  their  work.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  results  thus  attained 

*  is  the  history  of  a  bell-founding  business  in  London 
which  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  was  owned 
by  one  Robert  Burfprd,  whom  Richard  Hille 

•succeeded.  Richard  Hille  stamped  his  bells  with 
a  shield  bearing  a  bend  between  a  cross  and  a  ring. 
From  1440  onwards  bells  are  found  with  this 

-stamp  having  above  it  a  lozenge  in  token  of 
widowhood,  showing  that  the  work  of  the  bell- 
foundry — it  was  situated  at  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate 

was   carried   on   by  his  wife   Johanna.     Later, 

again,  bells  are  found  with  the  stamps  and  letters 
belonging  to  Richard  Hille,  but  bearing  the  letters 
I.  S.  with  a  coin  between  them.  These  refer  to 
the  second  marriage  of  Johanna  Hille  with  one 
John  Sturdy.  Finally,  the  I.  and  S.  are  found 
having  the  coin  between  them  surmounted  by  a 
lozenge,  thus  denoting  that  Johanna  and  the 
work  of  the  foundry  survived  her  second  husband 
also.  There  is  yet  mo  re  of  the  history  of  this  family 
to  be  gleaned  from  these  pages,  but  we  have  no 
space  to  set  it  out. 

Mr.  Tyssen  is  generous  in  the  matter  of  tables 
and  lists.  He  gives  in  the  article  of  1914  a  useful 
chronological  list  of  the  ancient  Sussex  bells,  and 
a  table  of  the  bells  cast  in  all  counties  year  by 
year  from  1560  to  1860  ;  and  the  original  paper 
sets  out  the  weights  of  the  tenors  in  all  the  churches 
of  Sussex.  To  these  are  added,  in  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  parishes,  the  inscriptions  on  all 
the  Sussex  bells  in  1864,  and  an  index  of  bell- 
fcunders. 

Giving,  as  it  does,  a  most  careful  and  detailed 
conspectus  of  the  labours  of  many  students  in 
many  directions,  hi  so  far  as  they  bear  on  Sussex, 
this  book  should  not  be  missed  by  the  local  anti- 
quary, nor,  indeed,  by  the  antiquaries  of  other 
counties.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts,  of 
which  more  than  a  third  are  new,  the  rest  having 
appeared  in  the  original  publication. 

Almanacks  for  Students  of  English  History.  By 
Edward  Alexander  Fry.  (Phillimore  &  Co., 
7«.  Qd.) 

THIS  useful  little  volume  should  receive  a  cordial 
welcome  from  students  of  English  history.  Its 
design  is  to  spare  them  the  need  of  tiresome 
calculation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  equi- 
valent in  modern  reckoning  of  any  date  inscribed 
on  an  ancient  document,  whether  this  be  recorded 
by  the  Roman  Calendar,  by  a  feast  of  the  Church, 
or  by  the  regnal  year  of  a  sovereign. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  consists  of  thirty-five 
yearly  Almanacks,  for  every  day  upon  which 
Easter  can  fall,  from  A.D.  500  to  A.D.  2000, 
followed  by  a  special  Almanack  for  1752.  Only 
eleven  times  within  the  period  of  1500  years  do 
we  find  Easter  on  22  March,  the  first  possible 
day,  and  the  last  occasion  thereof  has  already 
past,  having  been  1818.  It  may  amuse  some 
contributor  to  tell  us  when  it  will  so  fall  again. 
Twelve  times  within  the  period  do  25  April 


I  (the  last  possible  day)  and  Easter  coincide.  1886 
is  the  only  instance  within  living  memory ;  there 
will  be  another  in  1943.  Thirty-four  times  has 
Easter  "  fallen  in  Our  Lady's  lap","  and  will  again 
in  1951.  With  the  exception  of  1649  none  of  the 
specially  calamitous  years  of  English  history  is 
among  them.  The  day  upon  which  Easter  falls 
most  often — fifty-seven  times — is  16  April. 

A  chronological  list  of  years  showing  Easter  Day 
with  the  table  to  be  used  ;  a  special  table  for 
the  countries  which  adopted  New  Style  in  1582 ; 
and  two  tables  of  movable  feasts, for  the  common 
years  and  leap-years  respectively,  come  next, 
and  following  them  an  alphabetical  list  of  saints' 
days,  and  a  calendar  of  saints'  days  and  fixed 
feasts,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Roman  Calendar. 
The  three  remaining  divisions  give  the  regnal 
years  of  English  sovereigns  from  1066,  each  year 
being  referred  to  its  proper  table  ;  a  list  of  the 
Popes  from  Alexander  II.  onwards ;  and  two 
tables  (O.S.  and  N.S.)  of  Law  Terms.  We  really 
think  that  to  the  mind  of  the  laborious  student, 
of  whom  most  date-books  require  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  the  Dominical  Letter  of  a  given 
year  and  calculations  accordingly,  this  work 
needs  no  further  recommendation. 

Chats  on  Military  Curios.     By  Stanley  C.  Johnson. 

(Fisher  Unwin,  5s.) 

MILITARY  curios  form  rather  a  thankless  subject 
for  "  chat."  No  one  needs  to  be  persuaded  to  take 
some  sort  of  interest  in  them,  and  yet  in  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  swords  and  mediaeval 
objects,  they  are  rarely  of  any  intrinsic  merit  or 
beauty.  Take  the  subject  of  medals,  the  one  which 
is  most  carefully  and  satisfactorily  dealt  with  here  : 
the  facts  to  which  medals  stand  as  symbols  are 
best  sought  for  in  histories  and  memoirs,  and  lend 
themselves  ill  to  brief  gossiping  notes.  As  regards 
the  medals  themselves,  systematic  tabulation 
with  no  "  chat  "  about  it  is  handier  and  more 
useful  to  the  collector  than  rambling  dissertations 
on  the  plan  of  this  series.  Thus  we  are  afraid 
that  few  readers  will  find  the  volume  before  us 
entirely  satisfactory;  for  the  well-informed  on 
any  subject  with  which  it  deals — e.g.  Armour  or 
Military  Prints — will  find  it  extraordinarily 
slight,  and  those  who  come  to  it  for  the  first  time 
will  probably  wish  for  something  clearer  and  more 
definite.  Page  after  page,  too,  has  the  peculiar 
dullness  characteristic  of  hackwork.  Still,  there 
are  good  anecdotes  and  bits  of  information 
embedded  in  it,  and  an  index  whereby  to  track 
these  put ;  and  there  is  also  a  good  bibliography, 
to  which,  however,  a  list  of  regimental  histories 
might  with  advantage  have  been  added. 


10 


ME.  J.  W.  S.  HARRISON,  MR.  D.  C.  MACBRYDE, 
and  MR.  R.  PIERPOINT.—  Forwarded. 

CORRIGENDA.—  Ante,  'p.  282,  col.  2,  1.  3,  for  "  last 
of  them  "  read  lack  of  them  ;  and  1.  10,  for  "  Hook  " 
read  Hoole.  At  p.  284,  col.  2,  1.  16,  for  "North- 
ampton  "  read  Nottingham. 

ST.  SWITHIN  is  most  grateful  to  M.  P.  for  copies 
of  translations  from  Verlaine.  He  considers  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  original  is  too  delicate  to  bear 
the  shock  of  change  of  language. 
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THE    WINCHESTER     HALL-BOOK 

OF    1406-7. 
(See  ante,  p.    293.) 

I  WILL  now  attempt  to  show  what  part  the 
Hall-book  of  1406-7  can  be  made  to  play 
in  the  solution  of  a  vexatious  problem  of 
chronology  which  is  presented  by  the  College 
Register  of  Scholars.  But  to  do  that  satis- 
factorily I  must  first  say  something  about 
the  Register  itself. 

As  was  stated  in  my  article  in  11  S.  xi., 
this  Register  is  at  the  outset  a  compilation 
brought  down  to  date  about  the  year  1425. 
Leach  ('  History,'  p.  131)  has  adduced 
good  reasons  for  inferring  that  the  compiler 
was  Robert  Heete,  who  had  become  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  February,  1421/2  ;  and  to 
those  reasons,  which  turned  on  matters  of 
handwriting  and  on  the  special  ornamenta- 
tion given  in  the  Register  to  the  record  of 
Heete's  admission  as  a  Scholar,  I  can  now 
add  a  new  reason  of  a  somewhat  different 
character. 


Heete— so  it  appears  from  the  Account- 
rolls  (under  '  Feoda  ' ) — held  the  office  of 
Notary  to  the  College  in  and  after  1423  until 
his  death  on  27  Feb.,  1432/3,  and  in  return 
for  the  annual  fee  of  6*.  8d.  which  was 
attached  to  the  office,  one  of  his  duties  was 
to  keep  a  Register  of  the  Fellows  and  Scholars 
such  as  rubric  8  of  the  Statutes  contemplated. 
Thanks  to  an  item  in  the  Account-roll 
of  1424—5  (under  '  custus  scaccarii '),  we 
know  that  a  Register  was,  in  fact,  being 
made  in  that  year,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  this  was  our  Register  of 
Scholars,  now  a  book  containing  within  a 
modern  cover  120  leaves  of  old  parchment. 
The  item  runs  : — 

"  In  x  xijiB  [i.e.,  duodenis]  pellium  pargamini 
emptis  pro  Begistro  fiendo,  precio  xije  ijs.  vjd., 
xxv*." 

When  the  Scholars  took  possession,  on 
28  March,  1394  (17  R.  II.),  of  what  have 
now  become  their  ancient  buildings,  detur 
oblivioni  seems  to  have  been  the  maxim 
applied  to  the  previous  history  of  the  com- 
munity. So  Heete,  starting  the  Register 
with  a  list  of  the  seventy  Scholars  who  took 
part  in  that  "  primus  ingressus,"  gave  to 
the  list  the  scarcely  accurate  heading, 
'  Nomina  Scolarium  a  principio  fundacionis 
huius  Collegii.'  His  next  list  is  headed, 
'  Nomina  Scolarium  admissorum  a°  r.r. 
Ricardi  secundi  xviii0  '  (which  year  began 
on  22  June,  1394);  and  that  form  of  heading, 
limited  to  a  statement  of  the  regnal  year, 
was  used  by  him  for  all  his  later  lists.  Since 
Heete's  days  his  work  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  several  annotators,  one  of  whom  (as  I  judge 
from  the  writing)  was  Thomas  Larke,  the 
Elizabethan  Fellow  whose  epitaph  graces 
our  Cloisters  with  its  "  dulcis  alauda  mihi." 
But  it  was  probably  an  earlier  annotator 
who  set  to  work  systematically  to  augment 
Heete's  headings  by  adding  to  the  regnal 
year,  in  Roman  figures,  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  corresponding  year  of  our  Lord.* 
Kirby  in  his  '  Scholars '  adopted  this  anno- 
tator's  dates. 

The  Hall-book  for  1424-5  enables  us  to 
be  sure  that  Heete's  list  for  3  H.  VI.  was 
correctly  headed  by  him,  and  also  correctly 
annotated  as  belonging  to  1424 :  it  is  a  list 
of  the  Scholars  who  came  in  during  the 
currency  of  that  Hall-book  and  under  the 
Election  held  in  September,  1424.  But 
in  the  interval  between  the  list  for  18  R.  II. 
and  that  for  3  H.  VI.  Heete  and  .his  anno- 
tator had  each  of  them  made  mistakes  with 

*  A  much  later  annotator  (probably  Warden 
Huntingford)  added  dates  in  Arabic  figures. 
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regard  to  headings  or  dates,  and  some  of 
their  mistakes  must  now  be  mentioned. 

Knowledge  that  Heete's  work  is  not  wholly 
free  from  error  comes  partly  from  three  early 
Election  rolls  which  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time  and  mice.  The  first  of  these 
rolls  is  dated  August,  1408,  and  9  H.  IV., 
with  the  day  of  the  month  left  blank  ;  the 
second  is  dated  Tuesday,  19  August,  11  H.  IV. 
(i.e.  1410) ;  and  the  third ,  9  September, 
1  H.  V.  (i.e.  1413).  Upon  comparing  the 
contents  of  these  rolls  with  the  lists  in  the 
Register,  I  discovered  that  Heete's  heading 
of  8  H.  IV.  comprises  the  Scholars  elected 
in  9  H.  IV.,  and  that  he  is  similarly  just  a 
year  out  with  regard  to  the  Scholars  elected 
'in  11  H.  IV.  and  1  H.  V.,  his  headings  here 
being  of  10  and  13  H.  IV.  His  annotator, 
who  was  unaware  of  these  mistakes,  assigned 
to  the  years  1407,  1409,  and  1412  lists  which 
really  belong  to  the  Elections  of  1408,  1410, 
and  1413. 

The  fact  that  Heete's  Register  is  for  a 
while  just  one  year  out  is  a  latent  trouble  ; 
but  in  conjunction  with  it  we  must  consider 
another  trouble,  a  patent  one,  which  has 
long  harassed  students  of  his  work.  There  is 
a  period  during  which  his  headings  do  not 
succeed  one  another  with  the  regularity 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  record  of 
admissions  under  annual  Elections.  There 
are  two  separate,  consecutive  lists,  both 
headed  as  of  5  H.  IV.,  and  the  first  of  them 
beginning  with  Geoffrey  Motte's  name.  But 
somebody  afterwards  struck  out  the  heading 
to  the  first  of  these  lists,  and  so  sought  to 
unite  that  list  with  the  preceding  list  of 

4  H.  IV.     Hence  the  lengthy  roll  of  forty- 
five  names  which  Kirby  gives  under  1403. 

After  the  second  list  for  5  H.  IV.,  the  order 
of  the  headings  is  as  follows :— 6  H.  IV. ;  7  H. 
IV.  (12  names);  9  H.  IV.  (26 names, Edmund 
Blakesley's  coming  first),  but  this  heading 
was  subsequently  struck  out,  to  unite  the 
list  with  the  preceding  one  ;  8  H.  IV.,  this 
list  being  proved  by  the  Election  roll  to 
be  really  of  the  Scholars  admitted  under  the 
Election  of  1408  ;  then,  for  the  second  time, 
9  .H.  IV.  (Kirby's  1408) ;  10  H.  IV. ;  and 
so  onward  without  any  patent  hitch. 

It    will    be    observed    that    the    heading 

5  H.  IV.  occurs  twice,  and  so  does  the  heading 
9  H.  IV.  (at  a  point  where  the  order  looks 
palpably  irregular),  and  that  in  each  case 
there  has  been  a  striking-out.     These  strik- 
ings-out  were  not,  I  think,  done  by  Heete 
himself ;    they  seem  to  be  the  rash  acts  of 
the  early  annotator  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  for  the  struck-out  headings  are 
ignored  in  his  scheme  of  dates. 


It  might  be  suggested  that  a  repeated 
leading  indicates  two  Elections  within  one 
fear.  But  I  should  not  regard  that  sugges- 
ion  as  helpful ;  for  there  are  the  Account- 
rolls  of  1403-4  and  1407-8,  one  running 
rom  Saturday  before  Michaelmas  4  H.  IV. 
,o  Saturday  before  Michaelmas  5  H.  IV.  r 
and  the  other  from  Michaelmas  8  H,  IV.  to 
Michaelmas  9  H.  IV.,  and  each  of  these  rolls 
definitely  states  (under  '  custus  visitatorum  '  J 
hat  there  was  only  one  Election  in  the  year. 
Moreover,  the  aim  of  the  Statutes  (rubric  3) 
was  to  secure  an  annual  Election  to  be  held 
>etween  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr  (7  July)  and  1  October.  The  pro- 
ceedings occupied  six  days. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  the  Register  presents,  I  at  last 
£0  back  to  the  Hall-book  of  1406-7  in  order 
;hat  we  may  see  what  light  the  book  care 
throw  upon  the  problem.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  split  up  its  materials  into  lettered! 
paragraphs. 

(a)  In  the  1st  week  of  the  1st  quarter 
there  were  69  Scholars  (one  short  of  the  full 
number),  and  the  note  "re.  h°  a°  "  (recessit 
hoc  anno)  has  been  put  to  15  of  them.  If 
this  noting  is  correct,  we  must  infer  that  no 
more  than  16  new  Scholars  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  any  boy  whose 
stay  was  so  short  that  he  had  given  place  to 
a  successor  before  the  year  had  ended. 

(6)  The  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  stops 
abruptly  with  the  week  which  ended  on 
Friday,  6  August.  By  that  date  (so  the 
weekly  lists  show)  11  Scholars  had  left  and 
12  had  come,  exclusive  (as  regards  both 
figures)  of  one  boy,  Kannere,  who  had  both 
come  and  gone.  As  each  of  the  11  is  one  of 
the  15  who  are  noted  "re.  h°  a°  "  in  the 
opening  week,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  that 
noting  is  correct. 

(c)  Here  is  a  list  of  the  new-comers,  with 
names    arranged    in    order    of    coming : — 

(I)  Kannere  or  Kaunere,  whichever  be  the 
right  reading  of  the  name  ;  (2)  Hannyngton  ; 
(3)  Rowlond  ;  (4)  Farnham  ;  (5)  Frankeleyn  ; 
(6)  Cosyn;    (7)  Norlond  ;    (8)  Bray  (Kirby's 
"Brayn");     (9)    Mayhu ;     (10)    Keplond  ; 

(II)  Wylkotis;     (12)    Hakester    ("  Thomas- 
Agaster  de  Bodston  "  in  the  Register,  where 
"  Bodston  "  means  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  not,  as  Kirby  suggested,  Biddestone  in 
Wilts) ;    (13)  Slade  (who  came  in  the  2nd 
week    of     the    4th    quarter,    where  jhe    is 
marked  "  hie  primo  "). 

(d)  The  bulk  of  these  new-comers,  i.e.  10- 
of  them  (Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  and 
13  in  my  list),  occur  in  the  Register  in  the 
place  where,  guided   by  the  Hall-book,  one 
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would  expect  to  see  them,  viz.,  in  the  list 
which,  according  to  its  heading,  belongs 
to  7  H.  IV.  (1406-7).  That  is  a  list  of 
12  names,  and  it  includes,  besides  the  10 
just  indicated,  2  boys,  Maydeston  and  Palmer, 
who  had  been  admitted  before  2  Oct.,  1406, 
for  they  appear  in  the  Hall-book's  opening 
week,  but  who  may  very  well  have  come, 
before  the  book  began,  under  the  Election 
held  in  the  preceding  August.  Palmer  left, 
according  to  the  Register,  "  eodem  anno 
mense  Augusti,"  and  he  is  one  of  the  15 
noted  in  the  Hall-book"  re.  h°  a°,"  :  he  was 
still  a  Scholar  in  the  6th  week  of  the 
4th  quarter,  but  evidently  left  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

(e)  Three  of  the  new-comers — Kannere, 
Farnham,  and  Wylkotis — remain  to  be 
accounted  for.  I  cannot  trace  either  Kan- 
ne-re  or  Wylkotis  in  the  Register.  The  Hall- 
book  shows  that  Kannere  was  Scholar  from 
the  4th  week  of  the  1st  quarter  to  the  7th  of 
the  3rd,  and  that  Wylkotis,  after  starting 
as  a  Commoner,  succeeded  in  the  9th  week 
of  the  3rd  quarter  to  the  place  as  Scholar 
which  Kannere  had  just  vacated  ;  but  the 
compiler  of  the  Register  has,  it  seems, 
ignored  them.  As  for  Farnham,  who  came 
in  the  8th  week  of  the  2nd  quarter,  he  also 
is  ignored,  unless  he  be  the  William  Farnham 

This  solution  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 


who  occurs  in  the  Register  in  the  second  of 
the  two  lists  which,  according  to  their 
original  headings,  belong  to  9  H.  IV. 

(/)  To  sum  up  the  effect  of  what  has  now 
been  stated,  the  Hall-book  furnishes  cogent 
evidence  that  Heete's  list  for  7  H.  IV.  is 
headed  correctly ;  it  is  a  list  (somewhat 
imperfect)  of  Scholars  admitted  in  1406-7 
under  the  Election  of  August,  1406.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  less  clear  from  the 
book  that  Heete's  next  list  (headed  as  of 
9  H.  IV.,  but  with  the  heading  struck  out) 
does  not  belong  to  the  year  1406-7.  The 
annotator  who  struck  the  heading  out  may 
have  been  right  in  supposing  that  it  was  an 
erroneous  heading,  but  he  (and  Kirby,  who 
followed  him)  evidently  failed  to  make  the 
proper  correction.  As  we  know  from  the 
Hall-book  that  no  more  than  16  places  became 
vacant  during  1406-7,  we  cannot  squeeze 
into  that  year,  in  addition  to  the  15  boys 
known  to  belong  to  it,  the  26  whom  Heete 
placed  under  the  heading  in  question. 

My  own  tentative  solution  of  the  puzzle 
is  that  during  the  period  we  are  considering 
Heete's  lists  are  arranged  in  their  true  order, 
and  that  (though  some  of  the  lists  may  not 
be  wholly  free  from  errors  of  detail)  each 
of  them  relates  substantially  to  a  distinct 
year,  but  the  headings  need  some  revision 

True  date 


Heete 

4  H.  IV. 

5  H.  IV. 

5  H. 

6  H. 

7  H. 
9  H. 

8  H. 

9  H. 
10  H. 


IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 


Kirby 

1403 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1406 

1406 

1407 

1408 

1409 


Admissions 

under  Election 

1402-3 

Aug. 

3 

H. 

IV. 

(1402) 

1403-4 

Aug. 

4 

H. 

IV. 

(1403) 

1404-5 

Aug. 

5 

H. 

IV. 

(1404) 

1405-6 

Aug. 

6 

H. 

IV. 

(1405) 

1406-7 

Aug. 

7 

H. 

IV. 

(1406) 

1407-8 

Aug. 

8 

H. 

IV. 

(1407) 

1408-9 

Aug. 

9 

H. 

IV. 

(1408) 

1409-10 

Aug. 

10 

H. 

IV. 

(1409) 

1410-11 

Aug. 

11 

H. 

IV. 

(1410) 

(Note :    regnal  years  of  H.  IV.  began  30  Sept.,  ended  29  Sept.) 


This  solution  at  any  rate  brings  the 
Register  into  harmony  with  the  extant 
Election  -  rolls ;  it  squares  with  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  Hall-book  of  1406-7 ;  it  does 
not  clash  with  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  earlier  book  of  1401-2. 


There  are  some  other  chronological  prob- 
lems which  Heete  and  his  annotator  have  set 
us,  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  an  article  on  the  Hall-book  of  1406-7. 

H.  C. 

Winchester  College. 


THOMAS     SUTTON     AND     THE     CHARTERHOUSE. 
(See  1  S.  iii.  84 ;  3  S.  x.  393  ;    5  S.  ii.  409  ;  5  S.  v.  27.) 


SOME  misconceptions  have  prevailed  among 
historians,  and  even  among  contemporary 
writers,  concerning  Thomas  Sutton  and  the 
litigation  which  took  place  after  his  decease. 
A  Roman  Catholic  author  signing  himself 


"  J.  H.,"  but  supposed  to  have  been  Edward 
Knott,  the  learned  Jesuit,  writes  : — 

"  Button's  hospital was  to  take  no  profit  until 

he  loas  dead.  He,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
died  without  any  children,  or  brothers  or  sisters, 
or  known  kindred." 
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Z)r.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  '  The  Worthies 
of  England,'  replies  to  "  J.  H."  :— 

'  Whereas  he  chargeth  him  to  have  had  no 
children,  it  is  confessed,  seeing  that  he,  died  a 
bachelor.  That  he  had  no  known  kindred  is  false ; 
some  of  them  afterwards,  but  in  vain,  endeavour- 
ing to  overthrow  his  will" — Fuller's  *  Church  His- 
tory of  Britain,'  edition  1837,  vol.  iii.  pp.  257,  258. 

R.  Ackermann,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
-Colleges,'  &c.,  says  :  "  Judgment  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  will "  ('  The  Charterhouse,' 
p.  13).  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  usually  a  most 
reliable  writer,  asserts  in  '  London  Past  and 
Present'  (1891,  vol.  i.  p.  364)  that  "the 
decision  in  favour  of  the  will  was  given  in 
June,  1613." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  founder's 
will  was  never  disputed.  The  Charterhouse 
was  founded  by  a  deed  of  gift,  not  by  a  will. 

.As  to  Fuller's  statement  that  Thomas 
Sutton  died  a  bachelor,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  out  that  in  1582  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  wealthy  widow  of  John  Dudley  of 
Stoke  Newington,  and  daughter  of  John 
Gardiner  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles.  By  a  deed 

-dated  20  June,  1594,  he  conveyed  twenty  of 
his  numerous  landed  estates  in  trust  to  found 

-a  hospital  at  Hallingbury  Bouchers  ;  and,  in 
order  to  enable  him  legally  to  endow  it,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1610.  But 

fin  the  following  year  he  purchased  for 
13,000/.  the  property  then  called  Howard 
House,  but  now  known  as  the  Charterhouse  ; 

-and  on  22  June  letters  patent  were  granted 

-authorizing  him  to  erect  and  endow  a 
hospital  there  instead  of  at  Hallingbury. 
On  31  October  he  executed  a  deed  of  en- 

'dowment  to  that  effect.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  king's  letters  patent  confirmed 
the  deed  granting  the  lands  to  trustees  for  a 
hospital ;  which  grant,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  would  otherwise  have  been  void  as  a 

•  conveyance  of  land  in  mortmain.    ., 

Thomas  Sutton  died  12  Dec.,  1611,  leaving 

;  some  relations,  including  Richard  Sutton,  one 
of  his  executors,  and  Simon  Baxter,  his 
sister's  son.  He  left  also  a  natural  son 
named  Roger.  No  attempt  whatever  was 
made  to  "  overthrow  his  will  V  ;  but  soon 
after  the  funeral  his  nephew  Simon  took 
proceedings  to  set  aside  the  deed  of  gift.  A 
clear  account  of  the  complicated  litigation 
which  ensued  is  given  by  Bearcroft  in  his 

~4  Historical  Account  of  Thomas  Sutton  and 
the  Charterhouse  '  (ed.  1737,  chap.  vi.  p.  133). 
Baxter  first  petitioned  King  James,  who 
commanded  his  Privy  Council  to  try  the  case 

-summarily  ;  but  they  considered  it  better 
that  it  should  be  decided  by  the  regular 

-courts   of  law.      The  nephew  then  entered 


an  action  in  the  King's  Bench  against  the 
governors  of  the  hospital.  They  on  their 
part  preferred  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  him, 
which  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
seven  judges.  It  was  then  thought  fit  that, 
in  respect  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
case,  it  and  the  other  action  in  King's  Bench 
should  both  go  before  a  special  Grand  Jury 
consisting  of  all  the  English  judges,  twelve 
in  number,  before  whom  it  was  solemnly 
argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Their 
verdict  was  :  "  Billa  vera — That  the  Founda- 
tion, Incorporation,  and  Endowment  of  the 
Hospital  were  Sufficient,  Good,  and  Effectual 
in  Law."  Judgment  to  that  effect  was 
accordingly  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  1  June.  The  pleadings  are  set 
forth  at  great  length  in  tlie  '  Reports  '  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke  (edition  1727,  part  10,  fol.  1-35 
— not  part  9,  as  erroneously  cited  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ').  That 
learned  jurist  also  comments  upon  the  case 
in  the  first  section  of  his  address  "  To  the 
Reader"  at  the  commencement  of  part  10 
of  the  '  Reports.' 

Some  of  the  writers  who  aver  that  Sutton' s 
will  was  contested  may  have  been  misled  by 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  words  "  be- 
queath "  and  "  bequest,"  which  in  the 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  various  gifts 
by  deed,  not  necessarily  testamentary,  but 
taking  effect  during  the  life  of  the  donor. 
Sir  J.  Murray's  '  New  English  Dictionary  ' 
gives  this  as  the  primary  meaning  of 
"  bequeath."  W.  J.  A.  NEWBEBBY. 


SWALLOW  STBEET  CHAPEL. — It  may  be 
worth  recording  that  this  chapel  is  now 
(September)  in  process  of  demolition,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  building  for 
trade  purposes  on  its  site.  For  many  years  it 
was  used  by  the  Theistic  Church  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey.  In  1770,  and  for 
some  time  later,  it  was  used  as  a  chapel 
of  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland,  having 

Ereviously — 1690  and  onwards — been  used 
y  the  Irench  congregation  in  lieu  of  the 
French  Ambassador's  chapel  in  Monmouth 
House,  Soho  Square.  See  Wheatley  and 
Cunningham's  *  London  Past  and  Present,' 
s.v.  Swallow  Street. 

I  visited  the  chapel  on  15  September. 
On  the  north-east  wall  was  painted  in  large 
letters,  "  The  Theistic  faith  is  belief  in  only 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning  is  now  and  ever  shall  be." 
Under  this  is,  "O  thou  that  hearest  prayer 
unto  thee  shall  all  souls  come."  A  man 
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living  opposite  informed  me  that  he  had  seen 
inside  the  chapel,  since  the  demolition  began 
some  (perhaps  twelve)  urns  which  apparently 
contained  ashes  of  cremated  bodies.  I 
inquired  from  the  "  housebreaker "  about 
this.  He  knew  nothing  except  that  there 
were  some  urns  in  his  possession,  which  any- 
body might  buy  from  him.  They  contained 
nothing,  and  had  no  names  on  them.  He 
regarded  them  as  "  specimen  "  urns.  The 
others,  if  the  neighbour  was  correct,  had 
names  on  them  or  on  attached  labels. 
These,  however,  had  gone — where,  he  did 
net  know.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

DATING  BY  A  KING'S  REIGN  AFTER  HIS 
DEATH.  (See  ante,  p.  272.) — Having  made 
notes  from  time  to  time  of  instances  of  the 
above,  my  attention  was  specially  attracted 
by  the  statement  that  a  grant  was  made  in 
the  names  of  King  Francis  and  Queen  Mary 
on  3  July,  1561,  the  king  having  died  on 
5  Dec.,  1560.  But  the  date  is  clearly  a 
blunder,  probably  of  the  person  who  copied 
the  document  in  Sir  James  Ramsay's  pos- 
session. A  charter  was  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  queen  alone  on  17  April,  1561  ('  Re- 
gister of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,' 
A.D.  1546-80,  p.  313),  so  that  the  death  of 
Francis  was  certainly  known  then,  and  prob- 
ably a  good  deal  earlier.  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  '  Bamff  Charters,'  but  the  con- 
jecture may  be  hazarded  that  the  charter  in 
question  is  that  to  David  Lindsay,  son 
and  heir  of  David,  Earl  of  Crawford,  dated 
3  July,  1559  (loc.  cit.,  p.  300)^ 

There  is,  however,  evidence  that  docu- 
ments were  dated  in  the  joint  reign  of 
Francis  and  Mary  after  the  former's  death, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
distance  the  news  had  to  travel.  The  only 
document  so  dated  in  the  printed  *  Register 
of  the  Great  Seal  '  is  of  9  Dec.,  1560,  but  an 
examination  of  the  original  would  doubtless 
show  later  entries. 

I  have  instances  of  similar  d  at  ings  in  the 
case  of  two  English  kings.  Edward  I.  died 
at  Burgh-on-Sands,  near  Carlisle,  on  7  July, 
1307,  but  the  fact  was  unknown  in  London 
on  27  July  ('  Calendar  of  Letter-Books  of 
the  City  of  London,'  Letter-Book  B,  p.  196). 
Similarly  Henry  V.  died  on  31  Aug.,  1422, 
at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  and  before 
the  news  had  reached  London  the  City  Cor- 
poration granted  a  lease  dated  3  Sept., 
10  Henry  V.  (Letter-Bock  I,  p.  270). 

Such  instances  are  worth  noting  as  a 
warning  against  too  great  confidence  in 
drawing  inferences  from  dated  documents. 


In  the  particular  cases  quoted  the  dates  o£ 
death  are  too  well  ascertained  to  admit 
of  dispute,  but  in  dealing  with  the  history 
of  a  country  like  Egypt,  where  the  direct 
record  of  a  king's  death  is  rare,  it  would  be 
extremely  easy  to  fall  into  error. 

F.  W.  READ. 

IVY  BRIDGE. — Mr.  Clark  in  his  edition  of 
the  Shirburn  Ballads  states  that  he  is  unable 
to  find  Ivy  Bridge  on  the  old  maps  of  London. 
The  ballad  in  question  is  entitled  '•'  A  doleful 
dittye  of  five  unt'ortunat  persons  that  were 
drowned  in  their  drunknes  in  crossing  ever 
the  Thames  neare  Ivy  Bridge."  The  Ivy 
Bridge  mentioned  was  situated  in  the  Strand >. 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  extension  of  the 
Cecil  Hotel.  Mr.  Clark  mentions  that  there 
was  and  still  is  an  Ivy  Lane  in  Newgate- 
Street.  That  the  Ivy  Bridge  in  the  Strand: 
is  the  scene  of  action  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing verse  in  this  same  ballad : — 

The  which  were  neighbours  in  the  Strand, 

Of  good  account  and  credit  all ; 
But,  following  not  the  Lord's  command, 

Did  into  carelesse  courses  fall. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 

AN  EARLY  ALLUSION  TO  'N.  &  Q.' — 
I  find  this  in  Punch  for  2  March,  1850,. 
p.  82/2,  in  an  item  entitled  'The  Limbo  of 
Greatness,'  alluding  to  the  exhibition  of 
Madame  Tussaud.  The  writer  of  it  says  : — 

"  As  the  dangling  black  doll  indicates — though, 
wherefore,  we  must  write  and  ask  the  editorial* 
conjuror  of  Notes  and  Queries,  to  know — that  rags, 
are  purchased  within,  so,"  &c.  • 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

EPITAPH. — Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart.,  has 
within  the  last  few  days  copied  in  the  church- 
yard of  Killanin,  County  Galway,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  epitaph  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Thomas  William. 
Poppleton  of  the  53rd  Regt.,  an  officer  eminently 
distinguished  as  a  brave  accomplished  and  Chris- 
tian soldier.  He  served  in  India  in  Egypt  and  on 
the  Peninsula  and  was  Honored  by  the  esteem  of 
Napoleon  who  was  under  his  personal  charge  for 
two  years  in  St.  Helena. 

Obiit  October  the  9th,  1827.    Aged  52  years. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Margaret  Poppleton  wife  of 
Major  Poppleton  and  third  Daughter  of  Nicholas 
Martin  who  died  August  1818  aged  50. 

HENRY  BRIERLEY. 

"  EPICOSMECALOSOMATIST."  -'  N.  &  Q.' 
generally  records  special  coinage  of  words,, 
so  I  would  refer  to  the  above,  which  ap- 
pears in  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox's  '  My 
Recollections  from  1806  to  1873  '  (vol.  iL 
p.  102),  published  in  1874.  He  gives  it  ia 
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connexion  with  remarks  on  "  new  names 
of  old  trades,"  and  explains  it  as  "  body 
decorator" — or,  in  plain  language,  tailor. 
It  is  not  a  coinage  which  has  been  adopted, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 

URLLAD. 

VAVASOUR  FAMILY.  —  At  p.  263  supra 
ST.  SWITHIN  quotes  from  Dean  Purey-Cust's 
*  Walks  round  York  Minster,'  p.  9,  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  name  of  Vavasour  never 
appears  amongst  the  persecutors  or  the 
persecuted." 

This  is  not  accurate.  Thomas  Vavasour, 
M.D.  of  Venice,  sometime  pensioner  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  died  in  Hull 
Castle  a  prisoner  for  his  religion,  2  May,  1585  ; 
^nd  his  wife  Dorothy  died  in  the  New 
•Counter,  York,  a  prisoner  for  the  same  cause, 
26  Oct.,  1587  (see  '  The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia,' vol.  xv.  p.  317,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  authorities  there  cited, '  The  Blockhouses 
of  Kingston -upon-Hull,'  by  Joseph  H.  Hirst, 
published  by  A.  Brown  &  Sons,  London, 
and  Hull,  second  edition,  1913,  passim), 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

JACOB  AND  ESATJ. — In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  cf  South  Australia,  pub- 
lished in  June  last,  is  an  account  of  the  fund 
being  raised  to  build  a  new  Masonic  Hall  at 
Adelaide.  The  financial  statement  is  given, 
and  vouched  for  by  W.  F.  Jacob,  W.  S. 
Esau,  P.I.S.A.,  auditors. 

ANDREW  HOPE. 
lExeter. 

HOHENZOLLERN  =  "  HlGH    TOLL." This  is 

the  origin  of  the  name  which  was  told  to  me 
about  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  verify  it.  On  a  "  prominent 
isolated  eminence "  on  the  Swabian  Alps, 
2,743  feet  above  sea-level,  there  stood  a 
castle,  which  was  destroyed  in  1423. 
Through  the  land  belonging  to  this  castle 
there  was  a  roadway  leading  from  Southern 
to  Northern  Germany.  All  people  passing 
along  this  roadway  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
toll  to  the  occupier  of  the  castle. 

Was  the  roadway  in  modern  times  still 
-•extant  ?  No  reference  is  made  to  it  in 
Baedeker's  '  Southern  Germany.' 

Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
link  the  Hohenzo Herns  with  various  European 
families  of  antiquity  and  renown.  The  real 
:rise  of  the  family  commenced,  however,  soon 
after  the  succession  of  the  English  king 
Henry  V.  ;  previously  to  that  time  they  were 
Burggraves  of  Nuremberg.  The  Mark  of 
Brandenburg  was  sold  to  Frederick  of 


Hohenzollern,  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  in 
the  year  1417  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond, 
who  had  previously  given  him  permission 
to  enter  the  Mark,  which  had  been  pledged 
to  him  (Hohenzollern)  by  the  Margrave,  who 
had  died  without  repaying  the  loan.  In 
other  words  Hohenzollern  was  a  mortgagee 
in  possession  who  had  been  allowed  to 
purchase  the  equity  of  redemption,  the 
possession  of  the  Mark  carrying  the  title 
with  it.  A.  J.  MONDAY. 

"  THE  BLOODY  SHIRT." — This  phrase, 
used  by  politicians  to  signify  making 
capital  out  of  our  Civil  War,  appears  to 
have  been  coined  in  France.  Lewis  Cass, 
in  his  '  France,  its  King,  Court,  and  Govern- 
ment '  (New  York,  1840,  p.  49),  tells  us 
that  Leon  Foucher,  when  criticizing  Guizot, 
observed  : — 

"  It  is  by  spreading  out  the  miseries  of  the  work- 
men, the  bloody  shirt  of  some  victim,  the  humiliation 
of  all,  that  the  people  are  excited  to  take  arms." 
(Italics  by  Cass.) 

The  passage  first  appeared  in  The  Demo- 
cratic Review  for  April,  1840,  p.  370.  The 
essay  also  contains  amusing  information 
about  the  serious  way  in  which  the  French 
took  the  news  of  "  the  Buckshot  War  "  at 
Harrisburgh  in  1838. 

ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 

Hist.  Soc.,  Pa. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


SIB  HENRY  KILLIGREW,  KNIGHTED 
15  MAY,  1625.— Who  was  he  ?  In  what 
part  of  the  Killigrew  pedigree  ought  he  to 
be  found  ?  Joseph  Foster  ('"Alumni  Oxonien- 
ses ')  identifies  him  as  Sir  Henry  Killigrew, 
the  Royalist  M.P.  for  West  Looe  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  who  died  at  St.  Malo  in  1646, 
and  thus  son  of  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  of 
Lonaon,  the  well-known  ambassador  to 
France,  who  died  in  1603.  But  this  certainly 
is  an  error.  The  M.P.  for  West  Looe  was 
returned  to  Parliament  in  November,  1640, 
as  "  Henry  Killigrew,  esq."  As  "  Mr.  Henry 
Killigrew'"  he  was  in  April,  1642,  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  censured  by  the 
Speaker  for  obnoxious  expressions  in  debate 
(Commons'  Journals,  and  Verney,  '  Notes  of 
Long  Parliament,'  p.  171).  He  sat  in  the 
King's  rival  Parliament  at  Oxford,  and  was 
disabled  at  Westminster  in  January,  1644, 
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still  as  "Henry  Killigrew, esq.,"  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  same  terms  in  the  writ  issued 
21  Dec.,  1646,  to  fill  his  place  in  Parliament. 
This  last  date  is  almost  conclusive  evidence 
that  his  knightly  dignity  was  then  of  recent 
creation,  since  honours  conferred  by  the 
King  after  22  May,  1642,  were  refused  Parlia- 
mentary recognition,  whence  Killigrew  in 
1646  is  still  "  esq."  only  at  Westminster. 
The  first  time  we  find  him  dubbed  "  Sir 
Henry  "  in  the  State  Papers  is  in  August, 
1646,  when  among  the  Royalist  defenders  of 
Pendennis  Castle  who  marched  forth  at  its 
surrender  we  have  "  Col.  Sir  Henry  Kille- 
grew  "  ;  and  as  "  Sir  Henry"  he  is  always 
referred  to  at  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
by  Clarendon.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly 
•assume  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  "  Oxford 
knights  "  created  by  Charles  I.  when  in  that 
city  between  1644  and  1646,  but  of  few  of 
whom  the  specific  date  of  knighthood  can  be 
given. 

His  namesake,  the  knight  of  1625,  was 
clearly  some  one  else.  I  have,  however, 
found  but  little  respecting  him  in  the  State 
Papers.  In  September,  1622,  allusion  is 
made  to  "  the  service  and  sufferings  of  Capt. 
Killigrew  and  Capt.  Ferdinando  Carey  at 
Bergen-op-zoom,  the  preservation  of  which 
is  mainly  due  to  them."  In  December, 
1624,  Capt.  Henry  Killigrew  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Ralph  Hopton  commanded  one  hundred 
foot  soldiers  pressed  in  Somerset ;  in  June, 
1626,  Sir  Henry  Killigrew — he  had  been 
knighted  the  year  before — wrote  to  Secretary 
Conway  from  Gravesend  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  order  to  stay  at  Gravesend  and 
then  to  return  on  his  Majesty's  permission, 
which  permission  he  asked  might  be  granted. 
On  24  July,  1626,  he  was  one  of  a  company 
of  several  knights  landed  at  Helvetsluys  with 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  30  Sept.,  1627,  the 
accounts  of  the  Cofferers  of  the  Household 
for  the  year  30  Sept.,  1626,  to  30  Sept.,  1627, 
include,  amongst  other  items,  expenses  for 
maskers  at  Sir  Henry  Killigrew's  wedding 
at  Whitehall  (S.  P.  Dom.  supp.  vol.  1625-49). 
Unfortunately  the  bride  is  not  named.  In 
March,  1629,  in  a  petition  one  Capt.  Degorie 
Collins  speaks  of  having  been  employed  as 
sergeant  under  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  in  Count 
Mansfield's  expedition  ;  and  in  April,  1627, 
in  a  List  of  Reformadoes,  amongst  the 
captains  named  is  "  Capt.  Broad erip,  General 
Lieut,  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  now  deceased  " 
— thus  affording  an  approximate  date  of  the 
knight's  death. 

Perhaps  these  few  particulars  may  enable 
some  of  your  Cornish  correspondents  to 
identify  this  knight.  The  Killigrew  pedigrees 


in  print  are  far  from  exhaustive  ;  that 
in  Vivian's  '  Visitations  of  Cornwall '  is  the 
fullest  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  it  certainly 
omits  this  knight  altogether,  and  is  defective 
in  other  respects.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Winslade,  Lowton,  Newton-le- Willows. 

GENERAL  SIB  ROBERT  WILSON.— I  should 
be  obliged  if  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  could 
put  me  in  touch  with  any  of  Sir  Robert's 
representatives.  In  his  will,  dated  1847,  he 
names  his  son  Belford  Hinton  Wilson, 
Charge  d' Affaires  and  Consul- General  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  and  his  grandson  Robert 
Belfora  Wallis  Wilson,  as  the  representative 
successors  to  his  family  papers. 

JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

CELTIC  AND  COPTIC  MONASTICISM. — As  is 
well  known,  Egypt  was  the  mother-country 
of  monasticism,  whence  it  spread  to  other 
lands.  Can  any  of  your  readers  direct  me 
to  a  volume  in  which  the  connexion  between 
Celtic  monasticism  and  Egypt  is  described  ? 
I  understand  that  there  are  incidents  known 
to  historians  of  monasticism  cf  Irish  monks 
visiting  Egypt,  and  of  Egyptian  monks 
visiting  Ireland.  A  volume  was  published 
some  years  ago  dealing  with  this  matter, 
but  I  cannot  trace  it.  It  was  reviewed, 
I  think,  in  The  Contemporary.  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes  had  some  connexion  with  it,  either 
as  author  or  as  reviewer.  The  loan  of 
this  volume  for  a  short  time  would  be  a 
great  kindness  to  me.  J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick,  Shetland. 

JOHN  MURHALL. — I  possess  a  large  china 
teapot,  with  good  hand-painted  figures,  but 
bearing  no  mark,  on  which  is  inscribed  : 
"John  Murhall,  Esq.,  1762."  I  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  anything  of  him. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

CHURCHILL. — Can  any  one  supply  a 
table  of  descendants  of  John  Churchill  of 
Muston,  Dorset,  third  son  of  William 
Churchill  by  his  wife  Mary  Creuse,  from 
which  William  came  John,  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  sixth  in  descent  ? 

Had  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  father  of 
the  first  Duke,  an  elder  brother  named 
William  ?  E.  F.  W. 

'  RED  GAUNTLET  '  :  RICHARD  MENDHAM. — 
In  Scott's  notes  to  '  Red  Gauntlet '  reference 
is  made  to  a  smuggler,  Richard  Mendham, 
who  was  tried  and  executed  at  Jed  burgh. 
Can  any  reader  give  the  date,  and  refer  me 
to  anv  account  of  Mendham  ana  his .  trial  ? 

R,  M.  HOGG. 
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ST.  JOHNSTON.  —  1.  Can  any  cf  your 
readers  tell  me  where  an  old  Scottish  song 
called  '  St.  Johnston's  Hunt  is  up  '  may  be 
found,  and  why  it  is  so  called  ?  The  name 
of  the  Border  family  is  Johnston.  Was 
there  at  any  time  any  other  branch  of  it 
further  north  called  St.  Johnston  ? 

2.  There    is    also    a    village    in    County 
Donegal,  occasionally  spelt  St.  Johnston.     Is 
there  any  connexion  with   this,  or  was  the 
•village  originally  St.  Johnstown  ? 

3.  There   is   also   a   Perthshire   family  of 
Sowter- Johnston.     Did    this    e\er    become 
altered  into  St.  Johnston  ? 

(Dr.)  T.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON. 
Lau,  Fiji. 

[Our  correspondent  would  be  greatly  obliged  by 
replies  sent  to  him  direct.] 

WILLIAM  HAYWAKD  (OR  HA  WARD). — Can 
any  reader  inform  me  in  any  way  about  a 
man  of  this  name,  of  Merton  Coll.,  Oxford, 
B.A.  in  1723,  M.A.  in  1727,  B.D.  from  Magd. 
Coll.  1735,  and  D.D.  1742?  What  prefer- 
ments did  he  hold  ? 

MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

21,  Northmoor  Road,  Oxford. 

MAYORAL  SWORD-RESTS. — Is  there  any 
information  available  as  to  the  beautiful 
wrought -iron  mayoral  sword -rests  which 
form  such  a  striking  feature  of  our  London 
City  churches  ?  Was  it  usual  for  a  man 
when  he  became  Lord  Mayor  to  present  one 
to  his  parish  church  ?  Where  were  they 
made,  and  are  they  peculiar  to  London  ?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  date  of  the 
oldest  existing  example.  Were  sword-rests 
used  by  the  mayors  in  pre-Reformation 
times  ?  WAMBA. 

REGALIA  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CORPORATION 
OF  CASHEL. — These  are  known  to  be  in 
existence.  Would  some  reader  say  with 
whom  ?  We  might  be  allowed  to  get  a 
photograph  of  them.  THOMAS  LAFFAN. 

Cashel. 

JOHN  DALTON  MSS. — Information  would 
be  welcomed  as  to  the  present  location 
of  the  large  collection  of  Irish  topographical 
MSS.  left  by  the  late  John  Daltcn,  the 
historian.  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 

79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. — Has  the  place  of 
Samuel  Richardson's  birth  yet  been  dis- 
covered ?  Perhaps  some  Derbyshire  corre- 
spondent could  supply  information  on  this 
point.  GWENDOLINE  GOODWIN. 

8,  North  Parade,  Bath. 


AUTHORS'  NAMES  WANTED. — Who 
Hilary  Quality,  the  pseudonym  used  by 
the  author  of  '  Quality  Papers,'  edited  by 
G.  D.  Wyseman,  and  published  in  London 
in  1827? 

Who  wrote  the  following  :  (1)  '  Rambles 
around  Nottingham,'  of  which  only  eight 
numbers  were  issued  in  or  about  1855  ;. 
(2) '  The  Religious  Question  of  Tee  totalising 
issued  in  1840  ;  (3)  '  Remarks  on  Cobbett's 
"  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation," 
intended  to  be  published  in  a  series  of 
letters,  of  which  No.  1  only  was  published 
in  1825  ;  and  (4)  '  The  Rights,  Privileges ,. 
and  Laws  of  Women,'  published  in  the 
year  of  Waterloo  ? 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

AUTHOR  OF  VERSES  ON  BONAPARTE. — -A 
correspondent  in  The  Sydney  Gazette  for 
17  Feb.,  1816,  quotes  the  following  lines, 
"  put  into  Bonaparte's  mouth  by  an 
Emigrant  Poet  "  :• — 

Faut-il  qu'un  terrain  neutre  en  ma  course  m'arr^te,, 
Soldats  !  non,  le  chemin  qui  mene  &  la  conquSte 
Des  qu'il  est  le  plus  court,  vaut  le  mieux, — en  avant  T 

Je  ne  connais  de  droits  que  ceux  de  Tamerlan, 
Ceux  que  dictait  la  gloirea  1'heureux  Ginghis  Khan- 

Who  was  the  emigrant  poet  ?  According 
to  the  same  correspondent,  "  the  young 
Chevalier  de  Longeau  would  always  add,, 
with  a  half -taunting  air,"  to  the  above 
verses  :— 

Monsieur ! 

Vattel  ou  Grotius  deVangent-ils  ses  plans  ? 
Bon  !    Le  succds  bien  mieux  apprend  le  droit  des 

gens. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Emer  de  Vattel  was  a  celebrated 
Swiss  writer  on  jurisprudence,  whose  princi- 
pal work  was  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,'  and  that  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
famous  Dutchman,  was  the  author  of  the 
standard  work  '  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis/ 

L.  L.  K. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — Where 
do  the  following  lines  come  from  ? — 

A  shepherd's  crook,  a  coat  of  fleece, 

A  grazing  flock,  a  sense  of  peace, 

The  long  sweet  silence — this  is  Greece. 

T.  F.  D. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE. — In  the  '  N.E.D.'  this, 
word  is  used  in  the  common  sense  of  a 
dye.  James  Tod,  in  his  '  Annals  of 
Rajasthan  '  (ii.  822),  speaks  of  his  garden 
at  Udaipur  producing  vegetables — "  Prus- 
sian-blues," cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
others.  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
word  there  ?  EMERITUS. 
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EABLY  WIRELESS  MESSAGES. — A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Sunday  Times  states  that  a 
learned  Italian  Jesuit  and  historian  named 
Strada,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  told 


LISSAUER'S  '  THE  HYMN  OF  HATE.' — Can 
this  be  obtained  anywhere  in  Engknd,  in 
German  or  English,  with  the  music  or  with- 
out ?  The  papers  have  lately  described  our 


the  story  of  two  friends  who,  by  means  of  a    soldiers  as  catching  it  up  from  the  enemy 
magnetized  dial-plate,  inscribed  with  four-  |  trenches,  and  gleefully  adopting  it ;    but  it 

to   have  reached 


and-twenty  letters,  were  able  to  communi-  I  does  not  appear 
cate   with   each   other,  even    though   miles  |  streets, 
apart.     Where   can   one    find    this   authen- 
tically recorded  ? 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 
Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

[Addison  in  No.  119  of  The  Guardian,  28  July, 
1713,  notices  at  some  length  Strada  and  his 
sympathetic  needles.  See  also  the  articles  on 
'  Strada  and  Wireless  Telegraphy '  at  9  S.  ii.  184, 
276,  471, 517 ;  and '  Electric  Telegraph  Anticipated,' 
10  S.ii.  66,135.] 


London 
W. 

[See  paragraph  3  of  the  query  ante,  p.  302.] 

"  WHEN  MORSE  (Moss)  CAUGHT  HIS 
MARE." — Can  any  one  give  me  the  verses 
of  this  song,  said  to  have  been  sung  by 
farmers  in  South  Devonshire  ?  I  know  the 
version  in  Halliwell's  '  Nursery  Rhymes.' 
JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 


MAWMAN. — Was    the 
York  firm  of    printers   ' 


Mawman    of     the 
Wilson,  Spence 


Mawman,"  whose  name  disappears  from  the 


JOHN  MAYOR. — He  was  M.P.  for  Abingdon 
from  7  Oct.,  1775,  to  21  Dec.,  1782,  and 
High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  in  1774.  He  lived 
at  Upminster,  co.  Essex,  and  on  26  Nov., 


HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
MR.      SAVORY,     MRS.      BILLINGTON'S 


nrm  *  or  a^out  MM,  the T^me  who  sue!    "™f  married  Miss  Dickinson   the  daughter 
ceeded  C.  Dillv  in  London-^>ne  of  Beilby    of  a  wealthy  brewer      I  should  like"  further 
and   Bewick's  publishers  there  (see  imprint  I  Particulars  of  his  and  his  wife_s  family, 
in  the  '  Quadrupeds,'  fourth  edition,  1800) — 
whose  name  appears  as   the  London  pub- 
lisher of  the  '  Figures  of  Birds/  vol.  i.,  1800  1  TRUSTEE. — A  Mr.  Savory  was  left  trustee 
edition  ?  WHITE  LINE.        under  Mrs.   Billington's  will,  but  as  that 

document  does  not  appear  to  be  at  Somerset 

I  DON  T  THINK.  — This  phrase  is  fre-  House  I  am  unable  to  discover  his  Christian 
quently  heard  at  tne  present  time,  and  was  name  or  his  address.  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
used  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  to  Mr.  Winkle  any  one  can  help  me  to  identify  him. 
"  in  a  tone  of  moral  reproof  "  :  "  You'  re  an 
amicably -disposed  young  man,  sir,  1  don't 
think"  ('The  Pickwick  Papers,'  National 
Edition,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  178). 

Is  this  the  origin  cf  the  phrase,  or  has  it  an 
earlier  sponsor  ?  URLLAD. 


HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


"  LIENIN."— The  Times  of  11  Oct.,  1915, 
quotes  on  p.  15,  from  its  number  of  the  same 
date  in  1815,  the  following  : — 

"  Also  Horned  Cattle,  at  three  shillings  per  week 


FLEETWOOD    MISCELLANY. 
(11  S.  vi.  43,  331.) 

THERE  is  an  error  in  MRS.  F.  H.  SUCKLING'S 
notes  at  11  S.  vi.  331,  regarding  the  Marquis 


each  with  two  most  excellent  yards  perfectly  dry     of  Wmchester.     The  reference  should  be  to 


and  a  range  of  lienin  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
two  hundred  head  of  cattle." 

In  which  dictionary  can  one  find  a  de- 
finition of  "  lienin,11  or  of  what  word  may  it 
be  a  misprint  ?  EDWARD  S.  DODGSON. 

Union  Society,  Oxford. 

BOOK  ON  LAUREL  HOUSE,  LOWTON. — 
Some  thirty  years  ago  a  friend  at  Southport 
offered  to  lend  me  a  book  giving  the  history 
of  Laurel  House,  Low  ton,  near  Leigh. 
Through  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood  I 
missed  getting  it.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  about 
either  the  book  or  the  house  ? 

J.  A.  CLARKE. 

Eccles. 


William    Paulet,    third    Marquis,    who   died 
24  Nov.,  1598.* 

MRS.    SUCKLING   has  made   a   slight   slip 
in  the   reference   to   the   letter   to   Dudley 
Carleton  ;  the  writer  was  John  (not  Thomas) 
Chamberlain  (Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  Eliz.,  v.   152). 
She  has  adduced  evidence  which  renders  it 
tactically   certain   that   Mrs.    Gifford    was 
>ir    Gerrard    Fleetwood's    daughter    by    his 
second  wife,  Mary  Dutton. 

'Burke's  Peerage,'  and  'D.N.B.'  The  mis- 
take originated  in  Berry's  '  Hampshire  Pedigrees,' 
p.  268.  The  same  confusion  with  the  first  Marquis 
(also  named  William)  is  repeated  in  Woodward's 
'History  of  Hampshire,'  i.  416,  and  in  '  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club,'  vi.  50. 
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The    following    pedigree   illustrates  the    connexion  of  the  Pargiter  family  with  the 
Fleetwood  and  .Douse  families  : — 

John  Pargiter,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,=r 

Fleet  Street,  Goldsmith,  living  1669. 


John  Pargiter,  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  co.  Middx.= 

f  ?  Goldsmith  at  Charing  Cross]. 
Will  8  Feb.,  proved  24  Feb.,  1687,  by  exors., 
sons  John  and  Samuel  (P.C.C.  Exton,.  21). 


John  Pargiter.          Samuel  Pargiter,  of  the  parish  of=rFrances,  dau.    Anne  Pargiter,=r=Sir  Gerrard  Dutton 


St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 
died  —  Sept.,  1709. 
Admon.  to  relict. 


of 


Margaret  Fuller,  born  1687,=i 
died  1717. 
Admon.  24  May,  1725, 
to  Edmund  Pargiter, 
guardian  of  S.  P.  Fuller. 
2nd  aclmon.  28  Nov.,  1743, 
to  S.  P.  Fuller, 
*'  son  and  only  child." 

=Samuel  Pargiter 
of  London, 
Westminster,  and 
Stedham,  co. 
Sussex,  M.P.  for 
Petersfield. 
Assumed  the 
name  of  Fuller, 
died  21  Nov., 
1722. 

i 

Edmund  Pargiter, 
defdt.  in 
Chancery  suit 
about  1739, 
Fleetwood  v. 
Pargiter. 

1st  wife. 


Fleetwood, 
d.  30  Sept.,  1699. 


John  Fleetwood,=r=Anne 
merchant  and         widow  of 

British  Consul        Bird. 

at  Naples, 
died  12  Nov., 

:1725  ; 
interred  at 
Ban  stead, 
co.  Surrey. 


Samuel  Pargiter  Fuller, 
of  Overtoil,  Hants. 


As  John  Fleetwood,  British  Consul  at 
Naples,  married  Anne  Bira,  a  widow  (10  S.  v. 
404),  the  marriage  at  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell, 
recorded  below,  points  to  the  parties  being 
connected  with  the  Fleetwoods  : — 

1729.  July  1.  Richard  Pargiter,  of  St.  Bride's, 
batch11,  and  Olive  Bird,  of  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell, 
Widow.  Licence. 

An  abstract  of  John  Pargiter' s  will  is 
printed  in  Waters' s  '  Genealogical  Gleanings 
in  England  '  (as  stated  at  10  S.  v.  404),  and 
contains  much  genealogical  information. 
His  son  John  inherited  property  at  Pamber 
and  Bramley,  Hants,  and  elsewhere. 
;  The  Chancery  suit  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
albout  money  lent  by  Samuel  Pargiter  to 
his  nephew  John  Fleetwood,  Consul  at 
Naples.  It  is  of  importance  in  regard  to  the 
pedigree  as  it  identifies  Samuel's  two  sons, 
Samuel  and  Edmund,  mentioning  the  elder 
son  by  the  name  he  had  assumed  of  Fuller. 
The  a'ncestry  of  Margaret  Fuller,  his  wife,  is 
printed  in  Misc.  Gen.  et  Heraldica,  Fourth 
Series,  iy.  33,  34.  She  was.  fifth  in  descent 
from  George  Douse,  of  Chamberhouse,  Berks, 


John  Fleetwood,  of  Naples,— 

born  1706,  died  22  Feb.,  1752 ; 

interred  at  Banstead. 

Pltff.  in  Chancery  suit  about  1739, 

Fleetwood  v.  Pargiter. 

and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Douse  Fuller, 
Knt.,  who  died  26  May,  1673.  The  details 
not  given  in  Misc.  Gen.  about  Samuel  Par- 
giter Fuller,  the  elder,  are  added  from 
Musgrave's  '  Obituary '  to  the  pedigree 
printed  above. 

Thomas  Dowse,  attorney-at-law,  was  one 
of  the  executors  to  the  will  of  John  Fleet- 
wood,  who  died  12  Nov.,  1725.  This  points 
to  Sir  Gerrard  Fleetwood's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Douse  (afterwards  Kekewich)  being 
issue  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  Button. 

Dame  Mary  Fleetwood  (10  S.  v.  404), 
relict  of  Sir  Gerrard  Dutton  Fleetwood,  was 
buried  at  Putney,  31  Aug.,  1720.  The 
date  of  her  husband's  interment  in  1699 
cannot  be  given,  as  the  burial  registers  are 
missing. 

Gerrard  Dutton  Fleetwood  UO  S.  v.  405). 
— His  will  was  proved  23  Dec.,  not  Nov., 
1795. 

Fleetwood  Arms  (10  S.  vi.  435).—  The 
grant  made  by  G.  Dethick  to  John  Fleetwood 
of  Lancashire  in  1548  was  dated  1  July. 

R.  W.  B. 
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WORDS       IN       BISHOP       DOUGLAS'S 

*  ENEADOS,'    1513. 
(11    S.    xii.    156,    177,    215,    235,    255,    281.] 

PROF.  THORNTON'S  later  lists,  like  the  two 
former,  contain  a  number  of  real  additions 
to  the  articles  in  the  '  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,'  together  with  further  examples 
of  words  or  senses  already  more  or  less  ade- 
quately represented  there.  It  seems  advis- 
able to  continue  the  comments  on  such  entries 
as  do  not  simply  fall  under  the  above  heads 
in  order  to  prevent  the  hasty  reader  from 
drawing  erroneous  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  Dictionary  : — 

Element. — This  sense  of  the  word  (i.e.,  air  or 
sky)  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  Diet,  under  ELE- 
MENT, sb.  10. 

"  Enjoy,  to  use,  keep. .  .  .Did  the  Bishop  insert 
the  s  for  the  sake  of  a  rime  with  '  reiosit  '  ?  " — 
Douglas  does  occasionally  violate  language  for 
the  sake  of  rime,  but  here  he  is  guiltless  ;  his 
eniosyt  belongs  to  the  verb  ENJOYSE,  of  which  it 
is  a  later  example  than  those  given  in  the  Diet. 

"  Exercise,  v.  (in  this  sense,  c.  1430,  then  1531, 
&c.)." — But  the  word  in  the  passage  cited  is  exers, 
belonging  to  EXERCE,  v.  3,  where  a  quotation  from 
Douglas  is  actually  given. 

"  Exploratpr  (in  this  amicable  sense,  1844)." — 
The  sense  is  simply  that  of  EXPLORATOR,  1, 
illustrated  from  c.  1450  onwards. 

"  Flap,  v.  intrans." — The  word  is  not  flap,  but 
flaj,  and  the  quotatioi*  is  duly  given  s.v.  FLAFF, 
v.  1. 

"  Flaw,  to  fly." — Flaic  is  the  past  tense,  and  the 
quotation  appears  in  its  proper  place  s.v.  FLY,  v.i  7. 

"  Flint,  fierce  as." — The  quotation  is  given 
{more  fully)  under  FIERCE,  a.  5. 

"  Folding  gates  (Scott,  1824)."— The  form  in  the 
quotation  is  jaldin,  and  the  passage  is  duly  given 
under  FOLDEN,  ppl.  a. 

Foolhardiness.— -Sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
Diet.,  the  earliest  instance  being  a.  1340. 

"  FooVs  cap  (1632)." — But  the  expression  in 
the  passage  quoted  is  foly  hat,  in  which  foly  prob- 
ably belongs  to  FOLLY,  a. 

"  For  all,  notwithstanding." — This  phrase  is 
explained  and  illustrated  under  FOR,  prep.  23, 
with  earlier  and  later  examples. 

"  Fra,  when,  as  soon  as.  ' — This  sense  is  fully 
illustrated  under  FRO,  con/.  1. 

"  Fra  that,  because." — As  the  Latin  is  ubi,  there 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  usual  sense  of 
"  when  "  (of.  the  preceding  note). 

"  Fudder,  a  feather." — No  such  form  of 
"  feather "  is  known  to  Scottish  writers :  the 
quotation  is  properly  given  in  the  Diet.  s.v. 
FOTHER,  sb. 

"  Gan  for  began." — The  form  is  naturally 
exemplified  s.v.  GIN,  v.1. 

Gate-cheek. — The  quotation  is  given  in  the 
Diet.,  s.v.  GATE,  s&.i  13. 

"  Gild,  v.  (in  this  use,  1588,  &c.)." — But  the 
form  in  the  passage  quoted  is  gylt,  duly  illustrated 
under  GILT,  v. 

"  Goat's  wool,  to  go  for  (1588)." — The  quotation 
(which  has  gayt,  not  gaytis)  is  actually  given  s.v. 
GOAT,  4  b. 


"  Graze,  v.  trans.  (1667)." — The  word  gersis  in 
the  quotation  is  not  a  verb,  but  the  plural  of 
gers,  "  grass." 

"Hards,  sb.  plural.  (What  is  this?)" — The 
word  is  well  known,  and  dealt  with  at  length  under 
the  entry  HARDS,  as  might  be  expected. 

"  Hatches,  rowers'  seats." — The  form  in  the 
quotation,  hechis,  is  illustrated  by  another  passage 
from  Douglas,  s.v.  HATCH,  sb.1  3  /3. 

"  Hazard,  adj.  (What  is  this  ? )  " — Given  in  the 
Diet.  s.v.  HASARD,  a.,  with  other  instances  from 
Douglas  which  show  the  meaning  to  be  "grey- 
haired." 

"  He  and  he,  this  man  and  that." — Fully  illus- 
trated in  the  Diet.,  with  a  quotation  from 
Douglas,  s.v.  HE,  5. 

"  Hey  ho  (1471,  &c.)." — The  quotation  has 
actually  heis  and  how,  and  is  accordingly  given  in 
the  Diet,  under  HEEZE,  s&.,  and  (with  fuller  de- 
finition) under  How,  int.  2. 

"  High,  in,  at  once,  precipitately." — The  phrase 
in  hy  (not  high  in  the  quotation)  is  fully  illustrated 
in  the  Diet.  s.v.  HIE,  sb. 

"  How,  adj.,  hollow." — Fully  treated  in  the 
Diet.  s.v.  HOWE,  a. 

"Hull  (of  a  ship,  1570)." — The  word  in  the 
quotation  is  holl,  of  which  examples  are  given  s.v. 
HOLL,  sb.  2,  from  c.  1470  onwards. 

"  Incredible  (1412,  then  1539)." — The  quotation 
has  oncredible,  which  belongs  to  UNCREDIBLE. 

"  Ingle,  sb.,  household  god  or  gods." — The 
explanation  is  inaccurate,  and  the  second  quota- 
tion is  given  under  INGLE,  sb.1. 

"Injected,  ppl.  (1741)." — The  word  inzet  is  not 
a  form  of  inject,  but  belongs  to  INYET,  v.,  where 
a  quotation  from  Douglas  is  actually  given. 

Jar,  on  the. — The  phrase  in  the  quotation  is 
on^char,  duly  dealt  with  (and  two  quotations  from 
Douglas  given)  under  CHARE,  s&.i  2  b. 

Let  see. — The  phrase  is  illustrated,  and  the  first 
quotation  given,  under  SEE,  v.  15  b. 

"  Ling,  a  line." — This  Scottish  form  is  recorded 
for  LINE,  sb.2,  and  under  sense  10  the  phrase 
in  a  ling  is  illustrated  by  several  quotations,  one 
of  them  from  Douglas. 

"  Linsey,  adj.  (1435,  then  1583,  1771,  &c.)."~ 
The  word  hi  the  quotation  (linze)  has  no  con- 
nexion with  linsey,  but  is  a  variant  of  the  adj. 
entered  in  the  Diet,  as  LENYE,  under  which  this 
instance  is  given. 

"  Lilted,  dyed,  stained  (1483,  then  1820)."— The 
example  belongs  to  LIT,  v,  1,  where  there  is  no 
break  hi  the  record  from  a.  1225  to  1683. 

'  Lock,  v.,  simply  to  close." — The  form  lowkyt 
Belongs  to  LOUK,  v.1,  where  the  quotation  is 
actually  given. 

"  Lout,     v The     word     '  tocum       appears 

corrupt." — Tocum  is  merely  a  Scottish  spelling  of 
TOCOME,  sb.,  where  two  instances  of  the  word  are 
cited  from  Douglas. 

Mantel-wall. — The  quotation,  with  another  from 
Douglas,  is  given  under  MANTEL,  sb.  2. 

"  Mischief,  v.  intrans.  (1658)." — The  verb  is 
,ransitive,  and  the  quotation  is  correctly  placed 
under  JMISCHIEVE,  v.  3  b.  Feyll  does  not  mean 
'  much  "  here,  but  "  many." 

"  Neatly,  carefully." — Douglas's  word  is  naitlie, 
llust rated  by  another  quotation  from  the  '  JEneid  ' 
under  NAITLY,  adv. 

"  Nostrils  (of  a  quadruped)." — The  form  hi  the 
quotation  is  neis  thyrlis,  and  the  quotation  appears 
n  its  proper  place  under  NESETHIRL.  .  . 
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"  Notheless  (c.  888  to  1400,  then  1606)."— 
Douglas's  form  nocht  the  les  belongs  to  NOT  THE 
LESS,  where  earlier  and  later  Scottish  examples  are 
given. 

"  Or  than,  or  else." — The  phrase  is  fully  illus- 
trated, and  a  quotation  from  Douglas  given,  under 
THEN,  adv.  4  c. 

"  Orlop  (1467,  &c.)." — The  first  of  the  two 
quotations  is  given  in  the  Diet. 

Peevish.  —  The  quotation  is  given  under 
PEEVISH,  a.  2. 

"  Perch,  sb.  (1290,  1440,  then  1578,  &c.)." — 
Douglas's  form  is  perkis  (pi.),  and  the  quotation 
is  duly  entered  under  PERK,  sb.1  1. 

"Pig.  (What  is  this?)" — The  word  in  the 
quotation  is  piggeis,  which  is  entered  in  the  Diet, 
with  a  reference  to  PEGGY-MAST  ;  under  that 
heading  this  passage  is  quoted. 

"  Pretty,  used  sarcastically  (1538)."— The  pas- 
sage has  not  been  omitted  in  the  Diet.,  but  a 
different  sense  has  been  assigned  to  it :  see 
PRETTY,  a.  6. 

"  Proplexity  for  perplexity." — Given  in  the 
Diet,  with  four  quotations  dating  from  1487  to 
a.  1568. 

"  Quoin,  adj.,  few." — Douglas's  quhoyn  will 
naturally  appear  in  the  Diet,  under  WHONE,  a. 

"  Quook,  quaked." — The  passage  is  quoted  in 
the  Diet,  under  QUAKE,  v.1  1. 

"  Rang  for  reigned."  "  Ring,  to  reign." — 
These  usual  Scottish  forms  are  fully  illustrated 
under  REIGN,  v. 

"  Rigging  =  rig,  the  back." — The  passage  is 
quoted  under  RIGGING,  sb.i  3. 

"  Rights,  at  (at  all  rights,  14  and  15  c.)." — The 
phrase  is  dealt  with,  and  the  quotation  given, 
under  RIGHT,  s&.i  12  b. 

"  Rip  (1530)." — Douglas's  rype  belongs  to 
RIPE,  v.a,  under  which  two  quotations  from-  the 
'  -33neid  '  are  given. 

"  Ruse,  a  boast  (so  the  editor)." — This  common 
Scottish  word  naturally  appears  in  the  Diet,  as 
ROOSE,  sb.,  and  the  quotation  is  given  there. 

"  Scale,  v.,  to  scatter,  to  divulge." — The  quota- 
tion is  given  under  the  usual  form  of  the  word, 
.viz.,  SKAIL,  v.  2  b. 

"Secluding  (c.  1851)." — This  date  is  entirely 
misleading,  being  that  of  SECLUDING,  ppl.  a., 
whereas  secludand  in  the  quotation  is  merely  the 
pres.  pple.  of  SECLUDE,  v. 

"  Sen.  (What  is  this  ?  The  sense  is  '  O  that.' )" 
— The  explanation  may  be  found  under  SEND, 
v.  1  b. 

"  Thud,  sb.  3  (1825)."— As  the  Latin  has 
turbine,  this  instance  of  thud  must  be  associated 
with  sense  1  in  the  Diet.,  which  begins  with 
another  quotation  from.  Douglas.. 

"  Top  over  tail,  topsy-turvy." — Illustrated  in 
the  Diet.,  from  c.  1330  onwards,  under  TOP, 
s6.i24d. 

"  Trot,  sb.,  an  old  woman." — The  first  quotation 
is  given  under  TROT,  s&.2  a. 

"  Tyryit,  torn  to  pieces." — This  word  is  fully 
dealt  with,  and  a  quotation  from  Douglas  given, 
under  TIRVE,  v.1. 

The  remaining  words  belong  to  sections 
of  the  Dictionary  which  have  not  yet  been 
published.  W.  A.  CBAIGIE. 

Oxford. 


NAPOLEON'S  BEQUEST  TO  CANTILLON  (US. 
xii.  139,  188).— The  following  extract  may 
be  something  of  an  answer  to  MB.  WAINE- 
WBIQHT'S  question,  "  Who  was  Cantillon  ?  " 

"Cantillon  was  of  Irish  descent;  his  great- 
grandfather, James  Cantillon,  of  Bally  higue, 
Captain  in  the  Guards  of  James  II. ,  accompanied 
that  monarch  to  France,  and,  joining  the  Irish 
Brigade,  received  eleven  wounds  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet.  Mary  Cantillon,  daughter  of  Robert 
Cantillon,  Esq.,  of  Limerick,  first  cousin  of  this 
Captain  James  Cantillon,  married  Maurice  O'Con- 
nefi,  Esq.,  Derrynane,  uncle  of  the  late  Daniel 
CTConnell,  M.P."  Foot-note:  "Obligingly  com- 
municated by  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Burke."—'  Wellmg- 
toniana,'  selected  by  John  Timbs,  1852,  p.  113. 

The  arms  of  Cantilon  (one  I),  Ireland, 
are  given  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry,' 
by  John  and  John  Bernard  Burke,  third 
edition,  1844.  There  are  also  the  arms  of 
Cantilion  and  of  Cantilion  (Ireland).  The 
three  coats  of  arms  are  very  much  alike. 

"Cantillon  and  his  accomplice,  named  Marinot» 
were  tried  in  the  next  year  [1819],  but  were  ac- 
quitted."—' Wellingtoniana,'  p.  112. 

In  W.  Toone's  '  Chronological  Historian,* 
1826,  are  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  1818.  Feb.  12.— As  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  returning  in  his  carriage  from  an  assembly 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Crawford,  in  Paris,  a  pistol 
was  fired  at  him  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  his  hotel, 
in  the,  Rue.des  Champs  Elysees,  which  luckily 
missed  him;  the  assassin  escaped  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night." 

"  1819.  May  4.— Marie  Andre"  Chatillon  [sic']  and 
Joseph  Stanislaus  Marmot,  were  tried  before  the 
court  of  assize  at  Paris,  charged  with  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
llth  of  February,  1818;  they  were  acquitted." 

Timbs  gives  11  February  as  the  date  of 
the  crime.  ROBEBT  PIEBPOINT. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WOBCESTEB  : 
CBOMWELL'S  ALLEGED  LEAGUE  WITH  THE 
DEVIL  (11  S.  xii.  281).  —  The  legend  of 
Cromwell's  league  with  the  devil  is  given  in 
Laurence  Echard's  'History  of  England,' 
vol.  ii.,  1718,  pp.  712,  713. 

After  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
which  Cromwell  called  a  "crowning  mercy ,'* 
Echard  writes  : — 

"  But  others  accounted  it  an  infernal  Judg- 
ment ;  concerning  which  we  have  a  strange  Story 
in  the  last  part  of  the  '  History  of  Independency,' 
which  the  Author  says  he  received  from  a  Person 
of  Quality,  viz.  '  It  was  believ'd,  and  that  not 
without  some  good  Cause,  that  Cromwell,  the 
same  Morning  that  he  defeated  the  King's  Army 
at  Worcester,  had  a  conference  personally  with 
the  Devil,  with  whom  he  made  a  Contract,  that 
to  have  his  Will  then,  and  in  all  Things  else  for 
seven  Years  from  that  Day,  he  should,  at  the 
Expiration  of  the  said  Years,  have  him  at  his 
Command,  to  do  at  his  Pleasure,  both  with  his 
Soul  and  Body.'  This  also  is  related  in  other 
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printed  Books  ;  but  we  have  receiv'd  a  more  full 
Account  never  yet  pub lish'd,  which  is  here  inserted 
as  a  Thing  more  wonderful  than  probable,  and 
therefore  more  for  the  Diversion  than  Satisfaction 
of  the  Header." 

Then  follows  the  narrative  of 
"  a  valiant    officer    call'd  Lindsey,    an    intimate 
friend    of    Cromwell's,    the    first    Captain    of    his 
Regiment,  and  therefore  commonly  called  Colonel 
Lindsey." 

The  story,  abbreviated,  is  aa  follows.  On 
the  3rd  of  September  in  the  morning  Cromwell, 
accompanied  by  Lindsey,  rode  to  a  wood 
not  far  from  the  army.  Having  dismounted, 
they  walked  a  little  way  into  the  wood. 
Soon  Lindsey  was  seized  with  horror  from 
some  unknown  cause.  Cromwell  said  to 
him,  inter  alia,  "  What,  troubled  with 
Vapours  ?  come  forwards,  Man  !  "  Very 
-  soon  Lindsey  could  go  no  farther.  Cromwell 
called  him  a  "  Faint-hearted  Fool." 

Then  Cromwell,  advancing  some  distance 
from  him,  "  met  with  a  grave  elderly  Man 
with  a  Roll  of  Parchment  in  his  Hand,  who 
delivered  it  to  Cromwell,  who  eagerly 
perus'd  it."  Said  Cromwell  loudly,  "  This  is 
but  for  seven  Years  ;  I  was  to  have  had  it 
for  one  and  Twenty,  and  it  must  and  shall 
bo  so."  The  other  told  him  positively,  "  it 
could  not  be  for  above  seven  "  ;  upon  which 
Cromwell  "  cry'd  with  great  Fierceness," 
"  It  should  however  be  for  fourteen  Years." 
But  the  other  peremptorily  declared,  "  It 
could  not  possibly  be  for  any  longer  Time  ; 
and  if  he  would  not  take  it  so,  there  were 
Others  who  would  accept  of  it."  Upon 
which  Cromwell  at  last  took  the  parchment, 
and  "  returning  to  Lindsey  with  great  Joy  in 
his  Countenance,  he  cry'd,  '  Now,  Lindsey, 
the  Battel  is  our  own  !  I  long  to  be  en- 
gag'd.'  " 

Lindsey  determined  to  leave  the  army  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  deserted  his  post  after 
the  first  charge,  and  rode  day  and  night  till 
he  came  to  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend, 
one  Mr.  Thorowgood, "  Minister  of  the  Parish 
of  "  [name  not  given]  in  Norfolk.  Cromwell 
"  sent  all  Ways  after  him,  with  a  Promise 
of  a  great  Reward  to  any  that  should  bring 
him  alive  or  dead." 

To  Thorowgood  Lindsey  told  his  story, 
adding  "That  Cromwell  would  certainly 
dye  that  Day  seven  Years  that  the  Battel 
was  fought."  Mr.  Thorowgood  ordered  his 
son  John,  then  about  12  years  of  age,  to 
write  the  "  Relation  "  in  his  commonplace 
book,  taking  it  from  Lindsey's  own  mouth. 

Echard  adds : — 

"  This  Common-Place  Book,  and  likewise  the 
?amf.  Story  written  in  other  Books,  I  am  assured 
is  still  preserv'd  in  the  Family  of  the  Thorow- 


goods.  But  how  far  Lindsey  is  to  be  beliey'd, 
and  how  far  the  Story  is  to  be  accounted  incredible, 
is  left  to  the  Reader's  Faith  and  Judgment,  and 
not  to  any  Determination  of  our  own." 

Perhaps  the  legend  is  referred  to  in  the- 
verses  headed  "  Upon  the  late  Storm  at  the 
Death  of  the  Usurper  Oliver  Cromwell, 
revers'd  out  of  Mr.  Waller's  fine  Piece  of 
Flattery,  by  Mr.  Butler"  : — 
Then  take  him  Devil  1  Hell  his  Soul  doth  claim, 
In  Storms  as  loud  as  his  King  murthering  Fame. 

Now,  at  his  Exit,  Trees  uncut  are  tost 
Into  the  Air,  so  Faustus  once  was  lest,  &c. 

'  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,.* 

fourth  edition,  1732,  p.  140. 
I  do  not  assert  that  Butler  was  the  author. 

A  foot-note  in  the  reprint  (c.  1821)  of  Josiah 
Rycraft's  '  Survey  of  England's  Champions,' 
p.  102,  says  :— 

"  Colonel  Lindsey  affirmed,  that  he  saw  him 
[Cromwell]  enter  into  a  formal  contract  with  the 
devil ;  and  Dawbeny  has  drawn  a  '  parallel 
betwixt  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  and  Oliver  the 
Protector.'  But  the  story  of  this  contract  is 
explained  in  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire f 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Worcester,  and  not  the  devil,  that  had  a  con- 
ference with  Cromwell." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

THE  FABRIC  OF  CATHEDRALS  (11  S.  xii- 
200,  261).— Durham  Cathedral  affords  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  with  regard  to 
local  stone,  that  material  having  been  used* 
throughout  in  the  original  fabric.  The- 
Durham  stone  perishes  to  a  surprising  extent 
in  outside  work,  while  the  mortar  joints  and 
the  stone  in  contact  with  them,  hardened 
by  absorption  of  lime  in  solution,  remain 
intact.  Meanwhile,  the  insides  of  ashlar 
blocks  are  dissipated  by  the  action  of  rain^ 
frost,  and  wind,  until  little  is  left  but  a  wall 
face  honeycombed  by  excavations  nearly 
the  size  of  the  stones.  Durham  Cathedral 
presented  this  appearance  before  it  waa- 
"  reduced  to  a  perfect  condition,"  as  Wyatt 
put  it,  by  his  paring  -  down  process,  or 
refaced  with  better  stone  by  later  architects- 

The  pillars  of  Bishop  Cosin's  porch  at  the 
Castle  Hall  have  been  blown  away,  particle 
by  particle,  until  there  is  very  little  left. 

J.  T.  F. 

ETRUSCAN  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  (11  S.. 
xii.  260). — Although  MR.  LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS 
is  inquiring  about  an  earlier  period,  he  may 
be  interested  in  a  few  notes  on  the  metal 
exhibits  from  the  Italy  of  the  Romans.  In, 
visiting  Italy  in  September,  1913,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  evidence  of 
the  advanced  state  of  metal  -  working  in 
Pompeii  in,  say,  A.D.  74.  Many  of 
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.metal  exhibits  from  Pompeii  at  the  National 
Museum,  Naples,  could  not  be  improved 
upon  in  these  times ;  and  many  neat  little 
contrivances  which  one  had  thought  were 
the  subject-matter  of  modern  patents 
(perhaps  they  are  !),  were  seen  there  in  age- 
marked  bronze  dating  from  the  first  cen- 
tury. I  remember  especially  a  collapsible 
stand  for  a  large  circular  tray,  which  could 
l^e  instantly  adjusted  to  take  any  sized 
circular  tray,  and  I  defy  any  modern 
inventor  or  maker  to  improve  upon 
this  simple  and  convenient  design. 
Equally  well  do  I  remember  the  neat  little 
sets  of  surgical  instruments  in  metal  cases 
with  slip-on  covers,  the  instruments  having 
metal  handles.  For  the  most  part  they 
seemed  to  be  scalpels  and  probes,  and  of 
their  kind  looked  as  if  they  were  as  good  as 
they  could  be  ;  but  I  do  net  remember  any- 
thing like  the  variety  that  one  sees  at  a 
surgical  instrument  maker's  nowadays,  nor 
were  there  instruments  so  complex  as  some 
of  the  modern  ones. 

Door  -  fittings,  locks,  bolts,  lamps,  and 
many  other  such  metal  articles  oi  exquisite 
•design  and  workmanship  were  also  to  be 
seen  in  profusion. 

ALFBED  S.  E.  ACKEBMANN. 

HEBALDBY  OF  LICHFIELD  CATHEDBAL 
<11  S.  x.  467  ;  xi.  12).— Do  the  following 
suggest  anything  ? 

Gu.,  a  cinquefoil  erm. — Roger,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew  1188. 

Or,  a  lion  ramp.  gu. — John,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  1203  ;  Cherlton,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford 1327  ;  Blethin,  Bishop  of  Llanaffd 
1575. 

See  the  '  Blazon  of  Episcopacy.' 

LEO  C. 

CAPT.  JAMES  KING  (US.  xii.  160,  288). — 
In  a  small  collection  cf  short  biographies 
of  'Lancashire  Worthies,*  garnered  by  the 
late  Francis  Espinasse,  is  an  account  cf 
•Capt.  James  King,  the  companion  of 
Capt.  Cook  in  the  third  and  last  of  his 
voyages.  King  was  born  in  Clitheroe  in 
1750,  at  which  place  his  father  was  the 
curate.  James  King  had  four  brothers.  One 
of  them,  Thomas,  became  a  prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  and  Walker  King,  another 
brother,  was  a  friend  and  executor  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  died  Bishop  of 
Rochester;  his  other  brothers  filled  offices 
of  distinction.  The  father  removed  to 
Ireland  on  his  becoming  Dean  of  Raphoe, 
but  sent  his  sons  to  schools  in  England, 
and  the  frequent  crossings  to  and  from 


I  Ireland    appear    to    have    stimulated    and 
j  developed   a  taste   for  a  seafaring   life    in 
I  James.     He  entered  the  Navy  as  a  midship- 
I  man,  leaving  it  after  twelve  years'  service 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded  to   Paris  to   perfect  himself  in   the 
French  language  and  to  study  science  ;  he 
next    appears    at    Oxford   (Corpus    Christi), 
working  energetically  at  mathematics   and 
astronomy,  and  earning  the  commendations 
of  his  professors. 

For  Capt.  Cook's  expedition  of  1776  some 
one  was  required  who  was  qualified  and 
competent  to  superintend  the  astronomical 
section  of  it,  and  for  this  post  the  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford  (Dr.  Hornsby) 
recommended  his  industrious  pupil  James 
King.  The  appointment  gave  mutual  satis- 
faction, and  to  King  the  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself,  which  he  aid.  His 
early  death  was  hastened  by  his  intense  zeal 
and  laborious  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  duties.  He  died  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age,  in  October,  1784,  at  Nice,  and  was 
buried  there. 

In  the  same  expedition  John  Webber  was 
appointed  official  draughtsman  ;  he  was  a 
Royal  Academician,  and  considered  a 
talented  artist.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Admiralty  to  superintend  the  production  of 
the  engravings,  by  Bartolozzi  and  other 
artists,  of  the  drawings  he  had  made  of  the 
various  scenes  and  events  that  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  way 
would  come  about  the  portrait  of  King. 

RlCHABD    LAWS  ON. 
Urmston. 

[See  also  the  'D.N.B.'] 

BISSEXTUS  (11  S.  xii.  281). — Evidence  that 
the  intercalated  day  in  leap  year  was 
thought  unlucky  by  the  Romans  is  supplied 
by  Gibbon.  He*is  speaking  of  Valentinian  I., 
chosen  emperor  February,  364  A.D.  : — 

"  The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals 
at  Nice  was  of  little  moment,  unless  it  were  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  the  army. . .  .Yet  such  was 
the  prevalence  of  ancient  superstition,  that  a 
whole  day  was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous 
interval  because  it  happened  to  be  the  intercala- 
tion of  the  Bissextile."—'  Decline  and  Fall,' 
chap.  xxv. 

The  words  of  Gibbon's  authority,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  are  : — 

"  Qui  cum  venisset  accitus,. .  .  .nee  videri  die 
secundo,  nee  prodire  in  medium  yoluit,  bis- 
sextum  vitans  Februarii  mensis  tune  illucescens, 
quod  aliquoties  rei  Romance  fuisse  dignorat 
infaustum." — xxvi.  1,  7. 

Samuel  Pitiscus,  in  his  '  Lexicon  Anti- 
quitatum  Romanarum,'  2  vols.  folio,  Leeu- 
warden,  1713,  s.v.  '  Bissextilis,'  after 
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remarking  "  Ominosum  fuisse  Bissexti  diem 
in  Antiquitate  nctatum  est,"  cites  Macrobius, 

*  Saturnalia,'   i.    14,  1 :  "  Verum  fuit  temr>us, 
<?um     propter     superstitionem     intercalatio 
omnis  omissa  est." 

Valesius  (Henri  de  Valois)  in  his  note  on 
the  passage  of  Ammianus  points  out  that 
the  Romans  regarded  as  ill-omened  not  only 
the  intercalated  day,  but  the  year  in  which  it 
occurred,  and  quotes  from  St.  Augustine, 
'  Epist.'  119  (=55),  13,  where  superstitious 
people  are  blamed  who  say  such  things  as 
"  Non  plan  tern  hoc  anno  vineam,  quia 
bissextus  est." 

The  prejudice  persisted  for  long.     Pitiscus 
•gives   ten   lines   from    Mantuanus's   '  Fasti,' 
beginning  : — 
Nee  minim  est,  quod  fama  refert,  hunc  scilicet 

annum 

Ominis  esse  mali, 
and  ending  : — 

Meliora  require 
Tempora,  hyperbolico  frustra  conaberis  anno, 

which  dwell  on  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
leap  year  for  farming  ;   and  Lilius  Gyraldus, 

*  De  Annis  et  Mensibus,'  '  Op.  Omn.,'  1696, 
torn.  ii.  col.  764,  speaks  of  pregnant  women 
•dreading  this  year. 

Is  one  justified  in  saying  that  the  extra 
•day  was  intercalated  by  the  Romans  "  after 
24  February  "  ?  The  name  "  bissextus  "  is 
a  reminder  that  24  February  (Ante  diem 
sextum  Ka  lend  as  Martias)  was  reckoned 
twice  in  leap  year.  But  which  of  the  two 
days  was  regarded  as  the  normal  A.D.  vi. 
Kal.  Mart.,  and  which  as  the  interpolated? 
The  conflicting  evidence  is  marshalled  in 
Kubitschek's  article  '  Bissextum  '  in  the 
Pauly-Wissowa  '  Real-Encyclopadie,'  and 
in  the  '  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae.' 
Juventius  Celsns  the  jurisconsult,  followed 
by  Ulpian,  declared  the  "  posterior  dies  "  of 
the  pair  to  be  the  intercalated  day.  The 
rest  of  the  authorities  assert  the  new  day 
to  be  that  between  23  February  and 
24  February.  As  Kubitschek  points  out, 
this  is  what  one  would  reasonably  expect  in 
view  of  the  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Kalends.  The  story  about  Maximilian  I. 
given  by  Pitiscus,  apparently  from  Rudolph 
Hospinianus,  '  De  Origine  Festorum,'  sup- 
ports this  view.  The  Emperor  in  the  year 
1484  planned  to  surprise  Bruges  with  an 
armed  force  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthias,  when 
his  partisans  in  the  city  were  to  be  ready  to 
help  him.  But  he  forgot  about  the  "dies 
bissextus  "  and  appeared  a  day  too  soon, 
before  his  adherents  were  ready.  As  St. 
Matthias's  day  is  24  February,  this  would 
mean  that  the  intercalary  day  had  now 


become  the  vigil  instead  of  the  23rd,  and 
the  saint's  day  was  now  the  25th  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

The  practical  Romans  seem  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  absurd  birthday  difficulty. 
According  to  Celsus,  the  "  biduum  "  of 
A.D.  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  in  leap  year  counts  as 
one  day.  A  child  born  on  either  day  is 
born  on  A.D.  vi.  Kal.  Mart.,  and  a  child  born 
on  this  day  in  a  normal  year  celebrates  its 
birthday  in  leap  year  on  the  first  of  the  two 
days.  Celsus,  we  have  seen,  is  peculiar  in 
regarding  the  first  day  as  the  original. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"HUMANITY'S  SAVIOUR  "  (11  S.  xii.  278). 
— This  is  probably  ginseng  (Panax  Ginseng), 
a  plant  tc  the  root  of  which  qualities  extra- 
ordinarily beneficial  are  ascribed  by  the 
Chinese.  Unhappily" for  humanity,  Western 
medical  practitioners  do  not  confirm  the 
opinion.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SOUTHAMPTON  (11  S.  xii.  259).— I  know  of 
one  not  especially  careful  speaker  who 
recognizes  the  aspirate  in  Northampton  as 
well  as  in  Southampton,  and  in  Nottingham 
and  Birmingham  likewise.  The  notice  of  it 
is  very  slight  and  inoffensive — quite  another 
thing  from  the  ostentatious  regard  paid  to 
letter  h  by  some  who  have  but  recently 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  function. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  "  GLADIOLUS  "  (11  S. 
xii.  220,  288). — MR.  BOOTHBY-HEATHCOTE 
cites  no  authority  for  his  statement  that 
the  o  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of  "  gladio- 
lus "  "  became  long  in  late  Latin."  Can  he 
do  so  ?  Pliny,  I  think,  is  the  only  classical 
writer  who  uses  the  name  to  denote  a 
bulbous  herb  which  grows  comitatus 
hyacinthis — in  the  company  of  hyacinths 
('Nat.  Hist.,'  i.  xxi.  11).  In  another  place 
he  says  it  is  named  gladiolus  simile  nomine, 
because  it  resembles  a  little  sword  (i.  xxi.  17) ; 
but  as  Pliny  wrote  in  prose  one  cannot  check 
his  quantities. 

While  I  do  not  dispute  the  right  of 
Englishmen  to  take  any  liberties  they  like 
with  the  quantities  of  such  foreign  vocables  as 
they  incorporate  fairly  in  their  language, 
such  as  "  orator,"  "  senator,"  "  custody," 
&c.,  may  T,  as  a  humble  admirer  of  the 
Latin  classics,  protest  against  the  needless 
garbling  of  words  which  we  can  do  perfectly 
well  without  ?  The  sword  lily  has  been 
recognized  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson  and  other 
horticultural  authorities  as  the  right  English 
for  the  African  plant  known  in  botanv  as 
glddloliie. 
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In  connexion  with .  false  quantities  there 
comes  to  mind  a  quaint  little  incident  in 
point.  Fifteen  years  ago  or  so,  a  committee 
was  formed  by  the  Government  to  take  over 
the  management  of  Chelsea  Physic  Garden 
from  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  I  went 
on  to  represent  the  Privy  Council  j  the 
London  County  Council,  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  and  other  local  authorities  were 
represented  ;  and  the  present  Lord  Redesdale 
(at  that  time  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford)  was 
appointed  chairman.  During  our  first  meet- 
ing some  proposal  (I  forget  what)  was  being 
discussed,  which  did  not  meet  with  much 
approval.  One  of  the  members  asked  : 
"  Could  not  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford  say  '  Non 
possilmus  '  to  that  proposal  ?  "  "  No,  by 
G — ,  1  couldn't !  "  exclaimed  the  chairman, 
with  a  vigorous  thump  on  the  table,  much 
to  the  bewilderment  cf  the  last  speaker,  who 
was  quite  unaware  of  his  offence. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

MR.  SMITH  DAVIS  quotes  '  Webster's 
Dictionary,'  which  gives  "  glad-I'-o-lus  "  as 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  originally 
Latin  word.  But  '  Smith's  Latin  Diction- 
ary '  gives  the  pronunciation  "  glad-i-o-lus  " 
with  all  the  syllables  short.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  diminutive  of  "  gladius,"  from  which  we 
get  our  English  words  "  gladiate,"  "  gladia- 
tor," and  "  gladiatorial  "  ;  and  nobody,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  suggested  that  the 
second  of  these  should  be  pronounced 
"  glad-I'-a-tor."  I  therefore  agree  with  Mr. 
H.  G.  KELSEY  that  as  the  word  is  the  Latin 
botanical  name  of  the  plant,  as  first  used  by 
Pliny,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it 
should  not  be  correctly  pronounced  "  glad- 
I-6-lus  "  (glad'-e-o-lus).  The  pronuncia- 
tions "glad-r-o-lus"  and  "  glad-i-o'-lus  " 
are,  I  think,  merely  the  incorrect  pronun- 
ciations of  gardeners. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 

15,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

ANCIENT  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  PORT  (11  S.  xii- 
242). — With  reference  to  my  inquiry  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  for  25  September,,  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Stamp,  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  kindly 
writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

27  September,  1915. 

DEAR  SIR, — With  regard  to  your  query  in  the 
current  number  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  the  entry  in  the  Fine 
Roll  Calendar  reads  "  Shamelhorde  " — not  "Sha- 
melforde,"  as  printed  in  '  N.  &  Q.*  The  place  was 
afterwards  called  Sham  lord,  and  the  actual  place 
is  stated  in  the  "  Victoria  County  History  "  for 
Hants  (vol.  v.,  art.  '  Whippingham ')  to  be  the  site 
of  White's  Yard  in  East  Cowes  ;  but  in  the  record 
Shamelhorde  seems  to  mean  East  Cowes  itself,  I 


think,  or  rather  the  germ  from  which  East  Cowes^ 
grew.  The  name  Cowes  only  dates  from  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  name  Sham- 
lord  seems  to  have  become  obsolete  some  time 
when  the  place  was  swallowed  up  by  East  Cowes. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  E.  STAMP. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  derivation 
of  the  mysterious  name  "  Shamelhorde "" 
or  "  Sham  lord." 

CHARLES  LLEWELYN  DAVIES. 
14,  Barton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  reply  to  MB.  DAVIES' s  query,  "  Is 
anything  known  of  the  whereabouts  and 
history  of  the  port  of  Shamelhorde  ?  "" 
must,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  be  meagre  and 
indefinite. 

In  a  map  of  '  The  Wight  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century '  Shamlorde  is  figured  as  being 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Medina  estuary.. 
The  date  of  the  map  was  probably  about 
the  period  in  Edward  III.'s  reign  when, 
a  French  invasion  was  apprehended  as 
imminent,  and  all  ingress  and  egress  was 
forbidden  save  at  the  three  ports — La 
Riche  (Ryde),  Ermue  (Yarmouth),  and 
Shamblord,  where  "  the  peels "  for  de- 
fence were  being  constructed. 

Anciently,  however,  there  were  two 
Shamblords  facing  each  other  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Medina  estuary.  East 
Shamblord  in  the  parish  of  Whippingham 
was  an  estate  held  under  the  Russels  of 
Yaverland,  and  this  holding  was,  later  on,, 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  at  the  dissolution 
in  1538,  the  monastery  is  seised  of  lands 
and  rents  at  "  Esthamlode  "  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  these  being  conjecturally  the  holding 
referred  to.  The  name  is  retained  to  the 
present  day  in  a  field  locally  known  as 
"  Shamblers,"  lying  between  the  Naval 
College  and  the  Cemetery.  West  Shamblord 
formed  part  of  Northwood  parish,  and  was 
situated  just  above  the  present  steam  ferry 
to  East  Cowes,  where  White's  building  yard 
now  is.  A  wood  to  the  south  is  still  called 
"Shamblers  Copse." 

Hence  the  query  arises  :  on  which  side  of 
the  estuary  was  the  "  ancient  port  of 
Shamelhorde "  located  ?  Since  all  traces 
of  the  defensive  works  erected  there  in 
Edward  III.'s  time  have  long  ago  disap- 
peared, the  location  becomes  a  mere  matter 
of  inference.  The  trend  of  evidence,  I 
think,  goes  in  favour  of  East  Shamblord  as 
being  the  site.  All  authorities  are  agreed 
that  before  the  two  forts  were  built  at  the 
mouth  of  Newport  haven,  A.D.  1540,  there 
was  not  a  house  of  any  description  on  ther 
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lonely  wooded  shores  that  stretched  seaward. 
East  Cowes  Castle  was  then  built  from  the 
ruins  of  a  religious  house  late  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Beaulieu,  and  known  as  East  Sham- 
Word. 

The  "  anchorage  " — now  called  Cowes 
.Road — bore  the  name  of  "  Ye  Cowe,"  and 
it  is  only  after  the  two  forts  were  built  that 
the  plural  form  of  the  word  appears.  The 
Port  Books  of  Southampton,  1429-30,  refer 
to  "  the  an  ko  rage  "  in  the  roadway. 

In  the  Close  Rolls  for  1340  is  the  following 
order  to  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Insula — one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  maritime  lands  in 
co.  Southampton,  and  one  of  the  wardens 
appointed  at  the  time  to  safeguard  the 
island — 

"  to  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  men  of  his 
power,  and  with  the  king's  other  lieges  there,  for 
the  defence  of  the  island  against  hostile  invasions, 
knowing  that  the  king  will  have  worthy  considera- 
tion for  those  who  behave  well  in  this,  as  although 
the  king  ordered  him  and  other  lieges  of  the  island 
to  prepare  themselves  and  their  men  and  to  stay 
there  for  its  defence,  yet  Bartholomew,  as  the 
king  has  learnt,  withdraws  himself  from  the 
island  with  his  men ,  to  its  great  danger,  and  it  is 
not  becoming  for  belted  knights  to  eloign  them- 
selves from  places  where  deeds  of  war  may  take 
place,  but  rather  to  go  to  those  places  and  stay 
there  for  their  honour's  sake." 


Vent  nor. 


JOHN  L.  WHITEHEAD,  M.D. 


NOVALIS  (11  S.  xii.  280). — See  Carlyle's 
*  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  People's  Edition, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  216,  220,  for  translations  of 
passages  from  '  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais,'  &c. 

Volumes  bearing  on  the  subject  are  : — 

'  Novalis  :  Life,  Thought,  and  Works,'  by  M.  J. 
Hope.  Stott,  1891. 

'  Hymns  and  Thoughts  on  Religion,'  translated 
by  W.  Hastie.  T  &  T.  Clark,  1888. 

'  Disciple  at  Sais,  and  Other  Fragments,'  trans- 
lated by  F.  V.  M.  T.  and  U.  C.  B.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Una  Birch.  Methuen,  1903. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

SHEFFIELD  :  GRIFFITH  :  HUNT  :  COLE  : 
Cox  (11  S.  xii.  280). — Joseph  Hunt,  s.  step, 
of  "  Kingslere,"  Hants,  gen. ;  Balliol  Coll. 
matric.  16  March,  1696/7,  aged  16;  B.A. 
1700,  M.A.  1703,  B.D.  1718,  D.D.  1721, 
Master  of  Balliol  1721-6  ;  Vicar  of  Nether 
Stowey,  Somerset,  1716;  Rector  of 
Fillingham,  co.  Lincoln,  1723,  until  his 
death  15  March,  1725/6,  at  Astrop  ;  buried 
at  Kong's  Sutton,  Northants  ;  will  at  Oxford, 
proved  28  April,  1727.  He  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  most  of  whose  time  was  spent  at 
Bath  and  other  health  resorts ;  but  the 
college  was  tolerably  well  governed  during 
his  reign  by  the  Vicegerent  whom  he 


nominated,  a  senior  Fellow  of  the  name  of 
Best  (see  '  Balliol  College,'  by  H.  W, 
Carless  Davis,  1899,  p.  179). 

The  Cox  mentioned  may  be  John  Cox, 
son  of  "  Joh."  (apparently  altered  to 
"  Jos.")  cf  Stamford,  Berks,  gen.;  Pembroke 
Coll.  Oxon.  matric.  6  Nov.,  1724,  aged  19; 
B.A.  1728,  M.A.  1732.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  RIMING 
VERSES  (US.  iv.  168,  233,  278,  375,  418, 
517;  v.  34;  x.  267,  393;  xi.  306,  436;  xii.  75). 
— I  have  '  The  History  of  England  in  Easy 
Verse  :  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1806,'  by 
W.  R.  Johnson,  A.M.,  published  in  1806.  It 
commences  : — 

Before  the  Romans,  conqu'rors  of  the  world, 
On  Britain's  coast  their  hostile  flags  unfurl'd, 
Its  name  was  scarcely  known  to  foreign  lands  ; 

and  has  prefixed  to  it  '  An  Historical  Map  of 
England  with  the  Scites  of  all  the  Battles.' 
This  seems  earlier  in  date  than  most  of 
those  previously  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
should  be  recorded  in  connexion  with  the 
subject.  URLLAD. 

KNOPWOOD'S  DIARY  (11  S.  xii.  154). — The 
writer  of  the  note  on  the  Rev.  Robert 
Knopwood's  diary  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  discovered  a  forgotten  MS.  of  that 
singular  document,  and  on  being  thereby 
enabled  to  supply  the  entries  missing  from 
the  MS.  used  by  the  editor  of  '  Historical 
Records  of  Pert  Phillip,'  which  he  says  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  V.  W. 
Hookey  of  Hobart.  When  visiting  Hobart  in 
1909,1  was  courteously  allowed  the  freedom 
of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tas- 
mania ;  and  there  I  read  through  "a  MS.  of 
Knopwood's  diary,  which  I  understood  to 'be 
in  his  own  handwriting.  I  do  not  positively 
remember  whether  it  bore  his  signature  or 
no  ;  but  I  am  strongly  under  the  impression 
that  it  did.  If  L.  L.  K.  cares  to  pursue  the 
point  as  to  which  is  the  real  original,  no 
doubt  the  secretary  or  librarian  of  the 
Society  would  be  able  to  assist  him. 

B.  GLANVILL  CORNEY. 

"  HEY  FOR  CAVALIERS  "  (11  S.  xii.  277).— 
Scott  was  very  fond  of  this  old  ballad,  and 
uses  it  not  only  in  *  Woodstock,'  but  in 
'  Peveril  of  the  Peak  '  also.  In  the  former 
he  writes  "  Oliver  smokes  for  fear,"  and 
in  the  latter,  "  Oliver  shakes  in  his  bier." 
Shadwell  quotes  it  in  '  Epsom  Wells.'  The 
tune  and  verses  appear  in  Chappell,  though 
many  of  the  lines  are  in  wrong  order. 
Chappell  also  gives  a  list  of  books  in  which 
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tune  or  song    has  appeared,  but,   curious^ 
enough,  omits  '  Woodstock.' 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  song  is  by 
Butler,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is. 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  in  several 
editions  of  his  remains. 

Two  years  ago  I  arranged  the  song  for 
baritone  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
and  resuscitated  it  at  the  annual  dinners  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Pepys 
Club.  It  made  an  excellent  impression  and 
was  much  appreciated. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  MB.  PIERPOINT'S 
version.  JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE, 

M.A.,  D.Mus.,  F.S.A. 

Chester. 

BOOKWORMS  (IIS.  xii.  138,  185,  208,  268, 
308). — Le  danger  signale  par  votre  corres- 
pondant  etait  bien  connu  des  anciens.  Pour 
eombattre  ce  redqutable  fleau,  ils  employaient 
I'huilede  cedre,  dont  ils  enduisaient  parche- 
mins^  et  papyrus  :  on  1'appelait  KeSpiov 
ou  "  cedrium,"  et  Pline  fait  mention  du 
precede,  xvi.  11,  21.  Vitruve,  Horace, 
Perse,  et  Martial  y  font  aussi  allusion,  ce 
dernier  dans  son  epigramme  "  ad  librum 
suum,"  iii.  2  : — 

Cedro  nunc  licet  ambules  perunctus. 
Je  ne  sais  s'il  existe  dans  le  commerce  en 
Angleterre  une  huile  essentielle  extraite  du 
cedre  ;  je  conseillerais  1'usage  de  1'essence, 
analogue,  tiree  du  Juniperus  communis,  em- 
ployee medicalement  en  Allemagne,  ou  celle 
de  la  lavande.  On  pourrait  en  f rotter  les 
planches  de  la  bibliotheque,  ou  meme  les 
reliures,  ce  qui  ne  les  endommagerait  guere, 
ces  essences  etant  tres  volatiles. 

PIERRE  TURPIN. 
29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT  (11  S.  xii.  239). — 
Since  writing  my  query  at  the  above  refer- 
ence I  have  noticed  that  the '  late  Dom 
Adam  Hamilton,  O.S.B.,  in  '  The  Angel  of 
Syon  '  (London,  1905),  at  p.  87,  wrote  :— 

"  I  may  add  as  an  unique  fact  that  in  the 
church  of  the  Syon  community  the  annual 
Masses  are  still  said  and  suffrage's  offered  for  the 
souls  of  King  Henry  V.,  Queen  Philippa,  Lord 
Fitzhugh,  and  their  other  founders  and  bene- 
factors in  days  of  old,  besides  the  Masses  and 
suffrages  for  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  other 
founders  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  the 
Devonshire  estates  of  that  Benedictine  monastery 
having  been  transferred  to  Syon.  The  writer  has 
himself  sometimes  celebrated  these  Masses  at 
Syon." 

It  would  seem  that  in  speaking  of  "  the 
Devonshire  estates  "  of  St.  Michael's  Mount 
Dom  Adam  had  fallen  into  error,  and  was 


really    referring   to    the    possessions    of    the 
Benedictine  Priory  of  Otterton. 

The  manor  of  Otterton,  which  belonged  to 
Ghida,  wife  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  mother  of 
King  Harold,  was  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
but  no  priory  was  founded  there  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Conquest.  M.  Dupont  at 
pp.  267-8  of  '  Le  Mont  Saint-Michel  Inconnu  ' 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
Otterton  Priory  ;  but,  as  the  original  query- 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Otterton  Priory,  it 
will  be  enough  to  state  that  it  was  suppressed 
and  its  revenues  given  to  Syon  Abbev* 
20  April,  1415. 

Probably  Dom  Adam  thought  that  Otter- 
ton  was  a  cell  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
whereas  in  1415  both  St.  Michael's  Mount 
and  Otterton  were  alien  priories  dependent 
on  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 

JOHN  B.  \V  AINEWRIGHT. 

PUNCTUATION  :  ITS  IMPORTANCE  (11  S.  xL 
49,  131,  177,  217;  xii.  288).— Canon  Vere 
is  quoted  by  LEO  C.  as  having  written  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  authority  HARMATOPEGOS 
has  for  his  contention  that  the  comma  ought  to 
come  after  '  Pilato.'  I  should  think  the  great 
Dr.  Husenbeth  knew  what  he  was  about." 
My  authority  was  given  at  11  S.  xi.  177,  and 
is  the  original  Greek.  HARMATOPEGOS. 

"BOCHE"  (11  S.  x.  367,  416,  454,  495; 
xi.  78). — In  the  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
this  nickname  has  any  correspondent  yet 
suggested  that  it  is  merely  a  French  cor* 
ruption  of  the  German  word  Bursch,  "  a 
fellow  "  ?  In  my  own  mind  I  assumed  that 
to  be  so  before  I  ever  read  or  heard  the 
sub j  ec t  questioned . 

B.  GLANVILL  CORNEY. 

CAT  QUERIES  (US.  xii.  183,  244,  286).— I 
have  known  very  thin  cats  which  were  wasting 
away,  as  if  with  consumption,  eat  flies,  but 
I  think  the  habit  of  doing  so  was  caused  by 
a  false  appetite  to  be  traced  to  the  presence 
of  a  tapeworm  in  the  animal.  Twice,  at 
least,  in  my  experience  "  consumptive," 
fly-eating  cats  suffered  from  tapeworm. 

I.  M.  T. 

FOLK-SPEECH:  "PLAIN"  (11  S.  xii.  137,. 
187,  267). — "Plain"  is  sometimes  used  in 
Devonshire  to  express  indisposition.  A  few 
years  ago  an  elderly  lady  I  knew  used  it  fre- 
quently in  this  sense.  When  I  asked  her  how 
she  was,  she  would  sometimes  say  she  was- 
"  feeling  plain,"  and  at  other  times  "  very/ 
plain."  .  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 
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A  Neic  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 
—  (Vol.  IX.)  Standard — Stead.  By  Henry 
Bradley.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

THE  first  section  of  the  great  Dictionary  issued 
since  the  death  of  Sir  James  Murray  naturally  has 
prefixed  to  it  a  few  words  of  regret  for  his  loss, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  once 
again  expressing  admiration  for  his  work  and  a 
wish  that  he  might  have  been  spared  to  see  its 
full  accomplishment. 

We  have  before  us  a  section  of  64  pp.,  containing 
in  all  842  entries,  which  are  illustrated  by  means 
of  7,641  quotations.  Including  about  a  dozen 
words  of  the  first  importance,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  curious  terms  and  words  of  historical  interest, 
it  is  also  particularly  valuable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  etymology,  for  it  contains  sundry  fresh 
pieces  of  information  in  that  kind.  Thus  the 
Dictionary  definitely  pronounces  against  the 
opinion  of  Skeat  that  the  verb  "  stay  "  =to  remain, 
is  a  development  from  "  stay  "  in  the  sense  of 
support,  advancing  for  the  former  an  origin  in  the 
O.F.  (e)stai-,  (e)stei-  (L.  stare)  ;  for  the  latter 
the  O.F.  estayer,  which  in  modern  French  is  etayer, 
to  be  thought  of  as  primarily  a  nautical  term. 
The  grounds  for  this  are  historical,  "  stay  "  in  the 
sense  of  "  remain  "  being  found  in  the  mid -fifteenth 
century,  whilst  1526  would  seem  to  be  the  earliest 
dave  for  its  use  in  the  sense  of  "  support."  The 
word  both  as  substantive  and  verb,  as  also  in  its 
derivatives,  has  furnished  excellent  articles, 
witnessing  to  the  range  and  minute  care  of  the 
reading.  Thus  among  the  obsolete  uses  of  the 
noun  are  :  "  the  arm  or  back  of  a  chair  "  and  a 
"  cap-string,"  and  along  with  the  latter  meaning 
comes  in  Swift's  "  I  know  no  reason . . .  .that ...  .a 
brushed  Beaver  strike  to  a  Carolina-Hat  with 
Stays,"  i.e.,  strings  to  hold  up  the  shovel  brim. 
Dryden's  use  of  "  stays  "  for  "  thrum  "  to  trans- 
late licia  in  Georg.  i.  381  is  not  marked  as  obsolete, 
though  no  other  example  of  it  is  given.  We  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  repeat  concerning  this 
article — and  it  applies  to  some  others  in  the  section 
— a  criticism  we  have  several  times  made  before  : 
that  the  daily  press,  and  in  particular  The  Daily 
News,  puts  in  an  appearance  over  frequently. 

An  entry  to  which  students  of  history  will  turn 
with  good  expectation  is  "  staple,"  and  etymo- 
logically,  too,  the  four  substantives  which  appear 
in  this  spelling  are  of  interest.  "  Staple  "  in  the 
sense  of  contrivance  for  fastening  a  door  or  lid  is 
made  second  to  an  obsolete  use  in  the  sense  of 
post  or  column,  and  while  the  derivation  of  the 
latter  from  a  Teutonic  word  which  appears  in 
O.E.,  O.  Fris,  German,  and  other  dialects,  and  which 
means  "  block  "  or  "  heap,"  is  pretty  clear,  the 
connexion  between  the  two  meanings  is  not 
clearly  made  out.  As  the  name  for  a  town  in 
which  by  royal  authority  was  seated  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  export  of  certain  merchandise,  it  is 
derived  from  estaple  (mod.  F.  etape),  an  emporium  ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Teutonic  word 
stapel,  used  in  the  same  sense,  is  derived  from  this 
or  from  the  substantive  already  discussed.  Used 
to  denote  a  special  variety  of  wool  or  other  textile 
material  in  respect  to  its  degree  of  fineness  of 
fibre,  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  it — as  sug- 
gested here — to  be  a  back  formation  from  the 
verb  "  to  staple,"  used  of  dealing  with  goods  at  a 


staple  in  accordance  with  regulations.  Of 
obscure  origin  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  name  of  a  communica- 
ting shaft  between  the  seams  in  a  coal-mine. 

The  articles  on  words  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
Latin  stare  are  admirable.  We  would  mention  in 
particular  "  state  "  and  "  station."  The  former 
is  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  interesting  and 
well-documented  obsolete  uses  set  out,  and  both 
afford  excellent  examples  of  lucid  definitions  and 
clearness  of  arrangement.  We  might  quote  a 
score  or  two  of  good  things  from  either,  but  will 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  sentence  under  "  20.  (More 
explicitly  railway  station)  "  from  The  Times  of 
June,  1838  :  "  Here  there  is  a  '  station  '  for  supply- 
ing coals,  water,  &c.,  to  the  engine,  and  for  the 
embarking  and  disembarking  of  passengers." 
What  virtue  in  those  inverted  commas  enclosing 
"  station  "  to  set  us  back  in  the  days  when  our 
most  commonplace  terms  of  travel  were  still  on 
their  promotion !  The  column  and  a,  half  devoted 
to  "  stationer  "  gives  succinctly  a  whole  minor 
branch  of  social  history,  reach  ing  from  the 
mediaeval  bookseller  at  the  universities,  who, 
instead  of  being  itinerant,  had  a  "  station  "  or 
shop,  to  the  Company  of  Stationers  and  the 
Copyright  Acts  connected  with  this.  The  dis- 
tinction between  "  stationary  "  and  "  stationery  " 
does  not  seem  to  have  established  itself  till  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
latter  form  is  not  in  Johnson. 

The  articles  on  "  star  "  and  its  derivatives, 
again,  are  admirable — though  we  looked  in  vain 
for  "  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star  "  which 
would  have  seemed  to  us  inevitable.  The  section 
was,  no  doubt,  ready  for  publication  before  the 
"starred"  pink  papers  came  upon  the  scene. 
Under  "  start,"  v.,  and  "  stark,"  we  have,  again, 
etymological  problems  ably  handled.  The  latter 
word,  in  its  sense  of  "  rigid,  stiff,"  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  rare  instances  of  an  English  use  keeping 
more  closely  to  the  original  meaning  than  the  use 
of  the  word  in  other  Teutonic  languages.  We 
confess  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  no  earlier 
date  than  1566  could  be  found  for  "  start,"  sb.,  in 
the  sense  of  setting  out.  "  The  Start  " — applied 
as  a  sort  of  nickname  to  the  flight  of  Charles  II.. 
from  Perth  in  1650 — is  duly  recorded.  It  is  ex- 
plained here  as  derived  from  an  expression  quoted 
from  Baillie,  "  confounded  and  dejected  for  that 
ill-advysed  start."  We  should  rather  doubt 
Clarendon's  having  adopted  it  from  so  unemphatic 
a  passage.  May  he  not  rather  have  taken  it  from 
some  colloquialism  current  hi  Charles's  circle  ? 

"  Stang,"  "  stannary  "  (a  mention  of  Fr.  etain 
might  have  been  useful  here),  "  stanza,"  "  starch," 
"  stavesacre,"  and  "  Star-chamber  "  may  be  men- 
tioned as  entries  which  are  full  of  good  matter.  In 
general  we  may  congratulate  Dr.  Bradley  on  an 
excellence  even  above  the  average  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  words  belonging  to  this  section,  and 
that  especially  in  the  quotations  from  early 
sources. 

Archceologia    JEliana.     Third    Series.     Vol.    XII* 

(Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Reid.) 

THE  seven  papers  composing  this  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  tradition  of  the  well-known  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  which  this  publication  is  the 
organ.  Our  valued  correspondent  Mr.  Richard 
Welford  occupies  the  first  place  with  an  instal- 
ment (Fourth  Series)  of  his  work  in  '  Local 
Muniments.'  This  includes  matter  from  a 
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collection  of  deeds  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
late  Jasper  Gibson  of  Hexham,  solicitor,  which 
has  been  recently  presented  to  the  Society's 
.'library,  and  contains  much  good  matter.  Another 
-of  our  correspondents,  Miss  M.  Hope  Dodds,  has 
an  exceedingly  learned,  careful,  and  instructive 
article  on  '  The  Bishops'  Boroughs,'  of  which 
-students  of  the  development  of  boroughs  would  do 
well  to  make  note.  Prof.  Haverfield  contributes 
"both  an  independent  article  on  '  Newly  Dis- 
covered Roman  Altars,'  and,  under  the  heading 
'  Corstopitum,'  a  note  on  a  fragment  of  an  in- 
scribed tile,  and  a  conspectus  of  potters'  stamps 
on  plain  Samian  ware,  found  in  the  Corbridge 
excavations.  On  these  in  general,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Forster  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  supply  the  Report 
for  1914,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster  gives  an  account 
of  the  coins  discovered.  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  has, 
further,  an  article  on  Newburn  Hall  and 
Manor  House,  Northumberland.  Dr.  Green- 
well  and  Mr.  Hunter  Blair  contribute  part  v.  of 
their  Catalogue  of  Durham  Seals — this  being 
concerned  with  Scottish  private  seals,  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  well-illustrated  series. 
The  remaining  article  is  Mr.  A.  M.  Oliver's  '  List 
-of  the  Abbots  of  Newminster.' 

The  Council's  Report  for  1914  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  very  foundations  of  the  Society  were 
laid  at  a  time — one  hundred  and  two  years  ago — 
when  the  nation  was  labouring  under  the  stress 
of  warfare  only  less  severe  than  that  which  we 
are  at  present  enduring.  The  Council  add  their 
protest  to  that  of  all  lovers  of  the  past  against  the 
destruction  of  Louvain,  of  Reims  Cathedral,  and 
of  the  architectural  monuments  of  Ypres.  We 
note  that  the  proposal  to  reprint  one  volume 
•of  the  First  Series  of  the  Society's  Proceedings — 
dealing  with  the  years  1855-6-7— is  being  carried 
out,  and  it  is  hinted  that  the  records  for  the  years 
1813-54  might  be  republished.  The  membership 
of  the  Society  is,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  slightly 
larger  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  tune. 


BOOKS    CONCERNED    WITH    THE    FIRST 
HALF  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE  fifteenth  century  in  England  is  a  sombre  time 
compared  with  the  period  preceding  or  period 
following  it.  Suppose  a  student  wishing  to 
collect  a  "library  on  the  subject,  what  might  he  pick 
up  from  the  half-dozen  catalogues  which  we  have 
received  this  month  ?  The  most  interesting  items 
are  connected  rather  with  the  Continent  than  with 
our  own  country  ;  and  there  is  little  that  bears 
upon  the  extraordinary  victory  of  which  this  next 
week  we  celebrate  the  quincentenary.  However, 
Mr.  William  Glaisher  has  a  copy  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Vickers's '  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  '  (3s.9<7.), 
which  is  a  good  modern  study  of  our  period. 

William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol  have  sent  us 
their  Catalogue  336,  which  is  concerned  with 
Topography  and  Genealogy,  andf  is  well  worth 
hunting  through  from  our  present  point  of  view ; 
'for  though  the  items  dealing  solely  with  the  work 
done,  or  the  families  conspicuous,  or  the  events 
which  occurred  during  1400-50  are  not  numerous, 
there  are  many  books  and  series  of  publications  in 
Which  such  matters  are  included.  As  examples  we 
may  mention  a  copy  of  GasquetV  Greater  Abbeys 
oi  England  '  (7s.  Qd.)  ;  '  Bristol  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,'  an  excerpt  from  The  Retrospective 
Review,  1828  (2a.  Qd.)-,  the  edition  published  at 


Bristol  in  1900  of  the  '  Liber  Rubeus  Ville  Bristoll,' 
covering  from  1344  to  about  1490  (31.  3s.) ;  and  a 
copy  of  the  best  edition  of  Nash's  '  Worcester- 
shire '  (10Z.  10s.).  Messrs.  Dobell  have  a  book 
which  we  may  perhaps  include  here — the  Caradoc 
Press  print  of  '  Quia  Amore  Langueo,'  from  a 
fifteenth-century  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Palace 
Library.  An  interesting  item,  described  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Johnston  of  Edinburgh,  is 
the  '  Opera  Omnia  '  of  JEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini, 
whose  journey  to  Scotland  falls  within  our  period. 
The  edition  was  produced  at  Bath  in  1571,  and 
here  costs  11.  15s.  We  may  mention,  also  from 
Mr.  Johnston's  list,  a  fine  sixteenth-century  copy 
of  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ  ' — the  translation  made 
by  Thomas  Rogers  and  printed  by  Denham — 16mo 
(4|  by  2J  in.),  bound  in  old  calf  (6?.  6s.). 

Messrs.  Rimell's  Catalogue  of  Books  on  the 
Fine  Arts  (No.  240)  includes  a  considerable  number 
which  treat  of  matters  belonging  to  our  period. 
Thus  under  '  Costume  '  we  have  Pugin's  '  Glossary ' 
(2,1.  10s.),  Kretschmer's  '  Die  Trachten  der  Volker ' 
(HZ.),  and  P.  Mercuri's  '  Costumes  Historiques  des 
Xlle,  XHIe,  XI Ve  et  XVe  Siecles  '  (4?.  4s.),  as 
well  as  a  good  copy  of  Vecellio,  '  Habiti  Antichi  et 
Moderni  de  tutto  il  Mondo.'  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle's  'New  History  of  Painting'  (vols.  i.-ii., 
which  take  in  the  Sienese  and  Florentine  schools 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  is  to  be  had  for  IL  10s. ; 
and  the  same  firm  offers  for  21.  15s.  M.  le  Chanoine 
Dehaisnes's  '  Documents  et  Extraits  divers  con- 
cernant  1'Histoire  de  1'Art  dans  la  Flandre, 
i'Artois  et  le  Hainaut,'  covering  from  627  to  1500. 
Doyle's'  Chronicle  of  England,'  B.C.  55 — A.D.  1485 
[15s.),  is  also  worth  noting  in  this  list,  as  is  a  cheap 
copy  (3s.  Qd.)  of  Pugin's  '  Gothic  Furniture  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.'  Messrs.  Rimell  have  besides 
Middle's  '  Recueil '  of  illuminated  letters  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  1853  (7Z.)  ; 
seven  volumes  of  Lacroix's  works  on  the  arts  and 
customs  of  different  periods,  of  which  four  deal 
with  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  work  on  Spanish  art 
by  D.  Valentin  Cardarera  y  Salano — from  the 
eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century  (21.  10s.). 

A  few  modern  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
dealing  with  the  biography  and  history  belonging 
;o  this  time,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  William 
Glaisher's  list  of  Publishers'  Remainders.  Thus 
;here  is  Mr.  Hamel's  life  of  '  Agnes  Sorel  '  (3s.  Qd.), 
Lacy's  '  History  of  the  Spur  '  (2s.  Qd.),  Miss  Janet 
Ross's  '  Lives  of  the  Early  Medici  '  (4s.),  and  F. 
Schevill's  '  Story  of  a  Mediaeval  Commune,' 
Siena  (3s.  9d.). 

Studies  or  monographs  on  individual  painters 
and  on  schools  of  painters  are  fairly  numerous, 
especially  in  Messrs.  Rimell's  list. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
•f  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means 
f  disposing  of  them. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  forwarded 
o  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top  left- 
land  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of  the 
>age  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer,  so 
hat  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 
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the  British  Isles,  336  — Flying  Turk,  338— Halley  and 
Peake  Families  of  Virginia— Under-spur-leather  :  Under- 
strapper—  Latin  Inscription  —  Samuel  Warren's  'Ten 
Thousand  a  Year' :  "  Aubrey,"  339. 

^QUERIES:  — Anthony  Twichener  or  Tuchenor  —  Russian 
Names:  their  Pronunciation,  340 -'Private  Amusement' 
—Rev.  George  Knipe— Authors  Wanted— Biographical 
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Portrait  Painter— Bows  and  Arrows  in  the  Crimean  War 
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-"  Mother  Huff  Cap  "  —  '  Londina  Illustrata '  — Authors 
Wanted— Author  of  Quotation  Wanted— Authors'  Names 
Wanted,  346  — Songs  Wanted:  'John  Brown'  — Mrs. 
Samuel  Foote— John  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey — Pears 
and  Nettles— The  Site  of  the  Globe,  347— Ugo  Bassi— 
"  Podden  Place"  and  "Upper  Podden  Place,"  348  — 
Unicorn's  Horn  at  the  Tower  of  London— Cockney  Speech, 
349— The  Split  Infinitive  — Cuckoo  in  Folk-Lore  —  John 
Hopkins  of  Brittens  —  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  350  —  Price  of 
Tobacco  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  —  Sir  John  Lade 
—Henry  Fielding— Price  of  Tobacco  in  the  Seventeenth 
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2fOTES  ON  BOOKS :—"  Oxford  Garlands  "—' The  Edin- 
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.Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Jtates. 

ENGLISH  AUTHORS,   PLACED    ON 
'THE  ROMAN  'INDEX'  (1600  TO  1750). 

IN  looking  through  the  'Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum,'  printed  at  Rome  in  1758  by 
the  order  of  Benedict  XIV.,  I  have  made 
the  following  notes  :  — 

Addison,  Joseph.  His  Notes  on  Italy  are  con- 
demned, 1729.  Le  Spectateur,  ou  le  Socrate 
moderne,  1745.  (This  I  presume  to  be  a  trans- 
lation.) 

Andrewes,  Lancelot.  Tortura  Torti,  1609  and 
1610. 

Bacon,  De  Augmentis.     1669,  Donee  corrigatur. 

Barclay,  John.     Euphormion,   1609. 

Barclay,  Robert.  Apologie  ....  [pour]  le  peuple 
appele  par  mepris  les  Trembleurs,  1712. 

Bingham,  Joseph.     Origines,  sive  Antiquitates, 


Boyle,  Robert.     Three  essays.     1700. 
Broughton,  Hugh.     Opera,  1609. 
Browne,  Sir  Tho.     Religio  Medici,  1646,  shortly 
.after  its  appearance. 


Bull,  George.  Opera  omnia,  1739  and  1757. 
Donee  corrigantur. 

Burnet,  Gilbert.  Histoire  de  la  Reformation 
1690  and  1693.  Histoire  des  Revolutions  d'An- 
gleterre,  1732. 

Burnet,  Thomas.  Telluris  theoria  sacra,  1739  ; 
and  three  other  works. 

Cosin,  John.  Historia  Transubstantiationis, 
1687. 

Cudworth,  Ralph.     Systema  intellectuale,  1739. 

Defoe,  Daniel.     Histoire  du  Diable,  1744. 

Fell,  John.     Cypriani  opera,  1686. 

Hakewill,    George.     Scutum    Regium,    1622. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.     De  Veritate,  1634. 

Heylin,   Peter.     Cosmographia,    1727. 

Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  Leviathan,  1703. 
Life  of  Hobbes,  1703. 

James  I.  Apologia  pro  juramento,  1609. 
Ba<riXt/coj>  Aupov,  1609. 

Lightfoot,    John.     Opera    omnia,    1690. 

Locke,  John.     L'entendement  humain,  1734. 

Mandeville,  Bernard.  La  Fable  des  Abeilles, 
1745. 

Milton,  John.  II  Paradiso  Perduto,  1732 
Literae  Cromwellii,  1700. 

Osborn,  Francis.  Misc.  Works,  1737.  (See 
Nineteenth  Century,  1896,  p.  944,  &c.) 

Owen,  John.     Epigrammata,   1654. 

Pearson,  John.  Expositio  Symboli  Apostolici, 
1709. 

Poole,  Matthew.     Synopsis,  1693. 

Prideaux,  Humphrey.  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1732. 
Donee  corrigatur. 

Richardson,  Samuel.  Pamela,  ou  la  vertu 
recompensed,  1745. 

Ross,  Alexander.  Les  Religions  du  Monde, 
1676. 

Sanderson,  Robert.  De  Conscientia,  1677. 
Pra-lectiones,  1700. 

Selden,  John.     Five  works,  1714  and   1718. 

Sherlock,  William.     Sermons,  1737. 

Steele,    Richard.     Etat    de  1'  Eglise  Romaine, 
1721. 
'  Swift,  Jonathan.     Le  Conte  du  Tonneau,  1734. 

Thorndike,  Herbert.  Origines  Ecclesiasticae, 
1709. 

Tillotson,   John.     Sermons,   1727   and   1739. 

Toland,  John.     Adeisidsemon,   1725. 

One  would  have  expected  inter  alia  to 
find  Dr.  William  Nicholls's  '  Defensio 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae '  in  the  list.  It  was 
published  in  Latin  in  1708,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Anne ;  and  published  in  English 
1715,  1730,  1740. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  is  the  insertion 
of  poor  old  Richardson's  *  Pamela.'  The 
examiners  probably  never  heard  of  '  Tom 
Jones '  and  «  Joseph  Andrews,'  though  they 
appeared  in  1749  and  1742  respectively. 
'  Tristram  Shandy '  had  not  seen  the  light 
when  this  edition  of  the  Index  was  issued. 

The  dates  in  my  list  are  those  of  con- 
demnation. RlCHABD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 
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HEBREW   DIETETICS. 

ON  taking  a  cursory  survey  of  modern 
dietetics  as  exemplified  in  the  dicta  in 
vogue  half  a  century  ago,  one  is  amazed  to 
find  how  little  we  have  been  able  to  improve 
in  this  respect  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  In  that  field  they  did  unques- 
tionably excel,  bequeathing  to  us  a  body 
of  experience  for  the  management  of  our 
private  lives  far  in  excess  of  aught  of  a  like 
kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers. 

All  the  features  of  careful  living  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Chambers,  such  as  resting 
after  meals,  avoidance  of  excess  of  all  kinds, 
use  of  abundance  of  pure  water,  bathing, 
choice  of  pure  food — all  these  have  been  in 
active  operation  for  thousands  of  years 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  are  known  as 
"  Kashruth."  But  abstinence,  as  now 
understood,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognized  as  a  factor  of  hygiene 
at  that  date.  Whatever  the  exponents 
of  that  science  may  to-day  recommend, 
it  is  clear  that  fasting  does  enter  very 
largely  into  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  with  excellent  results  for  their  own 
well-being  and  for  those  dependent  upon 
them.  By  attention  to  the  demands  of 
"  Kashruth,"  to  its  various  fasts  and 
penances,  and  to  the  sundry  acts  of  self- 
denial  these  necessarily  impose,  the  Hebrew 
nation  to-day  occupies  the  proud  position 
of  possessing  in  every  country  of  Europe  a 
higher  average  of  general  health  and  longe- 
vity (with  a  minimum  of  deaths  and  a 
maximum  of  births  per  thousand)  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  This  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins,  many  of  whom  were  distinguished 
physicians.  As  usual  in  the  Talmud,  both 
sides  of  every  theory  are  amply  represented. 
Advocates  of  luxury  find  as  much  honour 
there  as  the  preachers  of  self-denial  and  of 
"  the  simple  life,"  as  practised  by  Viscount 
Combermere,  who  died  in  1865,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  93.  This  nobleman,  we  are  assured, 
rose  early ;  breakfasted  frugally,  taking  no 
meat ;  lunched  similarly  at  midday,  adding 
a  little  wine  to  his  solid  food.  Dinner  was 
an  elaborate  supply  of  meat,  wine,  bread, 
and  potatoes.  Nothing  else  was  taken, 
except  time  over  the  consumption  of  the 
viands.  Such  methodical  self-  control  has 
been  attained  by  very  few  men. 

A  word  is  necessary  regarding  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  Talmud.  As  we  might 
expect,  the  science  of  the  Rabbins  is  not  in 
advance  of  their  own  age,  with  its  prejudices 


and  its  false  f  ormulge.  Disease  was  then  looked 
upon  as  communicable  in  the  guise  of  "  evil 
spirits,"  or  "  Sheidim,"  to  exorcise  which,, 
incantations,  prayers,  and  penances  were 
considered  more  efficacious  than  drugs  or 
herbs.  Yet  there  was  a  fine  faith  in  medi- 
cines, as  will  duly  appear.  A  few  examples 
of  their  doctrines  may  be  of  interest.. 
Animals  killed  on  a  certain  day  could 
not  be  eaten  that  day  (Sanhedrin,  63).  They 
had  to  lie  partly  in  salt  for  at  least 
three  days  (ibid.,  91b).  In  Beza,  16,  we- 
are  told  that  Rabbi  Shimmon  ben  Lokish 
believed  that  man  received  an  oversoul  or 
spirit  on  Friday  eve,  and  had  it  taken  away 
from  him  when  the  Sabbath  ended.  To 
turn  to  their  materia  medica,  they  had,  foir 
instance,  profound  faith  in  asparagus  as  & 
curative.  It  was  boiled  in  wine,  cider,  or 
vinegar,  and  administered  to  persons  suf- 
fering from  heart,  kidney,  intestinal,  or  eye- 
troubles  (Berachoth,  51).  Vine-leaves,  the- 
coarser  parts  of  animal  food,  fish  parboiled,, 
and  the  dregs  of  wine,  were  all  generally 
banned  ;  whereas  nuts,  fatty  foods,  baked 
meats,  roasted  eggs,  game,  and  cheese- 
were  denied  only  to  persons  out  of  health 
(ibid.,  55).  Other  vegetables  besides  as- 
paragus, according  to  Erubin,  29,  were- 
treated  for.  medicinal  purposes  in  the  same- 
manner :  olives,  onions,  cucumbers,  leeks,, 
lettuce,  and  celery.  These  formed  part  of 
the  daily  meal  under  advice.  At  a  later 
period  the  onion  fell  into  disgrace,  and  wa» 
discarded  as  an  edible  altogether.  An 
eminent  Rabbi,  Chanina  by  name,  con- 
tracted a  severe  illness  through  eating  an 
onion,  and  his  life  was  almost  despaired' 
of  (ibid.,  29b).  That  incident  is  in  accord  with 
what  MB.  JONES  has  already  told  us  (ante,. 
p.  246)  about "  onions  absorbing  morbid  mat- 
ter." Bathing,  especially  before  the  evening 
repast,  was  recommended  (Pesachim,  107)r 
as  was  leisurely  feeding — no  "  quick  lunches  " 
for  these  people.  Many  a  merry  jest  and 
many  a  fine  sentiment  which  have  come 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Hagada  were  first 
uttered  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine 
at  some  public  banquet  or  private 
gathering.  Rabbi  Cheeya  maintained 
(Erubin,  65)  that  "  whoever  dallies  pleasantly 
over  bis  meals  will  acquire  the  wisdom  of 
70  elders."  The  Rabbins  eveNn  made  it  a  test 
of  character  :  "  Man  is  known  by  his  beha- 
viour at  table,"  as  well  as  "in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  purse,  by  his  caprices  and  his 
hobbies"  (ibid.,  65b). 

Owing  to  a  species  of  barley,  grown  in 
Babylon,  causing  blindness  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  they  forbade  its  culture^ 
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in  Palestine  (Pesachim,  42).  They  kept 
a  sharp  eye  also  on  the  water-supply,  and 
enjoined  avoidance  of  rivers  and  pools  for 
drinking  purposes  when  travelling  by 
night  (ibid.,  112).  Fine  wheaten  bread, 
fat  meats,  and  well-matured  wines  were 
deemed  excellent  for  the  figure  and  the 
eyesight  (Pesachim,  49).  Contrary  to  Von 
Helmont's  directions,  they  recommended 
paterfamilias  to  feed  his  daughters  on 
poultry  and  milk,  if  he  wanted  them  to  have 
complexions  like  alabaster  (Ketuboth,  29) ; 
while  their  standard  of  perfect  health  was 
summed  up  in  the  power  "  to  eat  and  drink 
anything  and  everything  ad  lib.,  and  to  be 
able  to  bathe  all  th«  year  round  "  (Kiddu- 
shin,  30b). 

The  doctors  of  the  Talmud  were 
divided  on  dietetics,  as  they  were  also  on 
many  other  debatable  topics.  "  It  was  not  a 
banquet"  unless  there  was  a  plenteous 
supply  of  lettuce,  cucumbers,  and  "  yein 
sarrif "  or  liqueurs  (Berachoth,  44).  Ban- 
quets were  held  at  midday  (Yoma,  74b). 
Antigonus  of  Socho  had  his  table  loaded 
all  the  year  round  with  melons,  cucumbers, 
radishes,  and  lettuce  (Berachoth,  57b). 
On  Sabbath,  wine,  cider,  or  beer  could  be 
drunk  all  day  long  (Shobbos,  118).  These 
were  drunk  undiluted,  though  the  Rabbins 
advocated  dilution  (Berachoth,  44).  That 
modified  drink  was  known  as  the  "  Kous 
shel  Berocho,"  or  "  Cup  of  Blessing."  It 
was  a  safeguard  against  drunkenness,  no 
doubt,  a  vice  held  in  particular  abhor- 
rence. They  described  (Taanith,  26)  the 
people  of  Mechuza  "  as  a  dissipated  lot.' 
At  all  public  dinners  they  had  waiters  to 
attend  on  guests  (Berachoth,  50b).  A  period 
of  restriction  and  abstinence  set  in  during 
the  Hasmonean  wars,  and  we  gather  from 
the  Talmud  (Kiddushin,  66)  that  Alexander 
Jannseus  (who  was  a  very  unpopular  ruler), 
on  his  return  from  subjugating  Philistia  and 
Petrea,  inaugurated  greater  licence  at  table  as 
a  means  of  recovering  popularity.  His  own 
table  was  made  of  gold.  He  re-introduced 
the  popular  taste  for  "  meloochim  "  (lettuce, 
asparagus,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.),  dainties 
banished  from  royal  tables  in  previous  reigns 
by  reason  of  their  costliness. 

Some  of  the  Rabbis  were  consummate 
epicures,  and  boasted  of  it  (Chulin,  57). 
The  Sabbath  was  the  great  day  of  the  week, 
when  extravagance  in  foodstuffs  was  gene- 
rally encouraged.  There  were  three  meals,  and 
all  substantial.  Meat  and  wine,  and  plenty 
of  them,  were  the  order  of  the  day  (San- 
hedrin,  109).  For  that  day  there  had  need 
to  have  been  a  plentiful  supply  of  plates 


and  dishes,  because  they  could  not  wash  up 
(as  on  weekdays),  whereas  for  drinking 
purposes  their  silver  or  golden  tankards 
and  goblets  amply  sufficed  (Sabbath,  118). 

Adam  was  said  to  have  been  a  vegetarian 
(Sanhedrin,  58b);  albeit,  that  is  not  quite  hit 
harmony  with  what  we  read  in  another 
place  (ibid.,  38),  viz.,  that  Adam  was  created 
late  on  Friday  in  order  that  he  might  straight- 
way sit  down  to  a  grand  Sabbath  feast 
especially  provided  for  him,  a  statement 
that  lends  colour  to  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion (ibid.,  59b)  that  Adam  was  a  jovial 
bachelor,  who  had  a  superb  time  of  it  with 
winged  Peris,  who  daily  fed  him  on  the 
daintiest  of  viands,  and  filled  his  goblet  with 
the  most  delectable  of  wrines.  Hospitality 
was  a  sacred  duty  (Sanhedrin,  38);  so  also 
was  a  fine  cellar  (Erubin,  65).  Although 
the  common  people  were  enjoined  to  practise 
frugality  (Pesachim,  49b),  they  often  had 
strokes  of  luck.  A  story  is  told  in  Baba 
Mezia,  29,  of  a  certain  Rabbi,  who  deputed 
his  son  to  hire  "  pouangaleem  "  (workmen),, 
and  to  give  them  a  good  feed  before  starting 
them  on  their  jobs.  On  reporting  to  his 
father  how  he  had  carried  out  instructions, 
and  fearing  censure,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,, 
complimented  for  a  praiseworthy  deed. 
"  Verily,  my  son,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  even^ 
if  you  had  given  them  a  repast  worthy 
you  would  only  have 
duty.  For  are  they 

not  all  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  ?  "  Dining  al-fresco  and  small  talk 
were  things  to  be  shunned  (Taanith,  5). 
Nor  were  domestic  pets  to  be  pampered 
(ibid.,  20b).  Dates  were  a  favourite  fruit. 
Fish  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare  at  all,  though 
for  Sabbath  breakfasts  salmon  and  other- 
fish  were  recognized  dishes  (Sabbath,  118b). 
The  Rabbins  had  a  keen  scent  for  the  bou- 
quet of  well-matured  wine  (Megillah,  16). 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  shield.  "  Wine-bibbers,"  they  tell  us 
in  Niddah,  24,  "  are  setting  their  bones  on 
fire."  Rabbi  Mallay  declared  (Sabbath,  139) 
that  "  from  the  hour  Joseph  separated  from 
his  brethren  he  was  a  strict  teetotaler." 
Doubtless  he  grieved  very  much  at  his  exile, 
though  that  hardly  seems  to  explain  the 
tradition.  The  Rabbins  discover  (Yoma, 
76b)  that  wine  was  called  "  yayin,"  be- 
cause it  brings  "  sorrow  "  into  the  world, 
and  "teerosh,"  because  it  reduces  to  poverty 
(rosh)  all  who  indulge  in  it  to  excess.  Extra- 
vagance in  dress  and  waste  were  constant 
themes  of  reproach.  "  Rob  thy  back,  by  all: 
means,"  they  said  (Baba  Mezia,  52),  '*  and 


of  King    Solomon, 
just     done     your 
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-give  it  to  thy  body."  Manliness  and  in- 
dependence were  inculcated  on  all  hands. 
Sycophancy  and  free  feeding  at  rich  men's 
tables  were  boldly  denounced  (Beza,  32). 
Miserliness  and  needless  hoarding  were  also 
Teprehended.  Leaders  of  public  opinion 
were  expected  to  set  an  example  in  self- 
-control, frugality,  and  temperance  (Sanhe- 
drin,  42).  "  Within,  rather  than  beyond 
one's  income,"  was  the  tenor  of  much 
Rabbinical  admonition  to  all  and  sundry 
•(Chulin,  84).  Fathers  had  to  exercise  tem- 
perance as  an  example  to  their  families 
<(ibid.  84).  "  Live  well  within  your  means ; 
spend  little  on  yourself,  but  all  on  your  wife 
and  children,  and  your  days  will  be  happy 
and  long  "  (ibid.,  84b). 

lor  a  finale  we  cannot  do  better  than 
take  this  beautiful  citation  from  « Ethics ' 
•(Pirke  Aboth)  :  "  This  now  is  the  grand 
Xaw  of  Life.  Dine  every  day  on  bread 
and  salt.  Drink  water  when  you  need  it. 
Sleep  on  the  bare  brown  earth.  Live 
-laborious  days.  Devote  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Torah.  Do  these  things  con- 
stantly, and  it  will  go  well  with  thee  in  this 
world  and  also  in  the  next." 

This  citation  recalls  old  Dr.  Abernethy, 
who  said,  "  Live  on  sixpence  a  day,  and 
•earn  it,"  and  sorts  well  with  Milton's  recom- 
mendation of  "  the  fields  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  the  study,  as  often  as  the  first  bird 
rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good 
authors,  preserving  the  body's  health  with 
hardiness,  and  rendering  lightsome,  clear, 
and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to 
the  cause  of  Religion,  and  to  our  Country's 
Liberty."  M.  L.  R.  BBESLAB. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney,  N.E. 


STATUES    AND    MEMORIALS    IN   THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

'{See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
US.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  ;  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343;  vii.  64,  144,  175,  263,  343,  442; 
viii.  4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444;  ix.  65, 
164,  384,  464;  x.  103,  226,  303,  405; 
^xi.  24,  145,  275,  428  ;  xii.  65,  178,  298.) 

PIONEERS  AND  PHILANTHROPISTS. 
DEAN  COLET. 

Kensington. — In  the  grounds  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  facing  the  Hammersmith  Road,  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  John  Colet,  Dean  of 
'St.  Paul's  and  founder  of  the  School.  It 
presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Edwd.  Howley 


Palmer,  and  unveiled  by  his  son  Mr.  Greville 
Palmer  on  10  Dec.,  1902.  The  sculptor  was 
Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  who  has 
represented  the  Dean  seated  in  a  chair,  with 
book  in  hand,  and  a  boy  kneeling  on  either 
side,  reading  to  him.  The  group  is  placed 
under  a  crown  of  open  work. 

"  From  a  hexagonal  base  rise  slender  bronze 
columns  clustered  in  threes,  supporting  on  their 
branched  capitals  a  crown  into  which  are  worked 
the  name  and  the  date  of  the  foundation.  From 
this  crown  spring  a  series  of  half-arches  gathered 
into  a  central  point,  on  which  is  placed  a  small 
shrine  containing  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  child 
Jesus,  to  whom  the  School  was  dedicated  by  the 
Founder." 

The  pedestal  of  Portland  stone  is  thus  in- 
scribed : — 

Viro  .  admodum  .  reverendo 

IOANNI  .  COLET  .  S.T.P. 

Ecclesiae  .  Cathedralis .  inter .  Londinensis  .  Decano 
Scholae  .  celeberrimae  .  olim  .  juxta  .  D  .  Pauli  . 

aedem  .  exstructae 
nuper  .  ad  .  suburbanas  .  has  .  sedes  .  translatae 

Fundatori 
Qui  .  quanto  .  opere   .   innocentiam   .   dilexerit  . 

puerilem 
Scripta  .  instituta  .  vita  .  denique  .  ipsa  .   testifi- 

cantur 
Erasmi   .   Mori   .   amico 

Posuit 

Edyardus  .  Howley  .  Palmer 
unus  .  e  .  xxiv  .  viris  .  rei  .  argentariae  .  apud  . 

Anglos  .  praefectis 

idem  .  in  .  Schola  .  Coletina .  administranda  .  diu  . 
sedulo  .  versatus 


ANNO    MCM1 

There  are  two  busts  of  Dean  Colet  at 
St.  Paul's  School :  one  contemporary,  and 
the  other  sculptured  by  John  Bacon  over  a 
century  later  (see  7  S.  iv.  505).  The  Dean 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
and  his  monument  perished  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666.  The  inscription  has  been 
preserved,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Lupton's  '  Life  of  John  Colet,  D.D.' 
(1887).  Some  writers  aver  that  fragments 
of  the  monuments  are  still  enshrined  at 
St.  Paul's,  but  I  have  failed  to  discover  any 
such  relics  among  the  salvage. 

With  rtspect  to  the  inscribed  bust  on 
Dean  Colet' s  house  at  Stepney  see  9  S.  iii. 
495. 

.     SIR  THOMAS  WHITE. 

Coventry. — The  first  public  statue  erected 
here  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  White.  It 
stands  in  a  commanding  position  facing  the 
city,  at  the  end  of  Grey  Friars'  Green.  He 
is  represented  in  the  rich  costume  of  a 
Mayor  in  the  year  1558  ;  his  chain  and 
badge  of  office  are  suspended  from  his 
shoulders,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  grasps 
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a  scroll.  The  statue  is  sculptured  in  marble, 
bv  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Wills  of  London ;  it  is 
8  ft.  high,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  fine 
Cornish  granite  10  ft.  high.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  about  800Z.,  and  it  was  un- 
veiled by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  A.  S.  Thomson, 
on  1 1  Oct.,  1883.  On  the  front  ot  the  pedestal 
is  simply  inscribed  : — 

Sir  Thomas  White. 

Leicester. — One  of  the  four  statues  occupy- 
ing the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  Clock  Tower 
in  the  Market- Place  represents  Sir  Thomas 
White.  The  tower  was  erected  by  public 
subscription  at  a  cost  of  1,200Z.  It  is  in 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and  stands  about 
70  ft.  high.  The  subjects  of  the  three  other 
statues  are  Simon  de  Montfort,  William 
of  Wiggeston,  and  Alderman  Newton. 

See  also  US.  viii.  357. 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE. 

Hull. — One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  town  is  the  Doric  column 
standing  at  the  end  of  Whitefriar  Gate, 
near  the  Junction  Dock.  It  is  80  ft.  high, 
and  has  at  the  summit  a  colossal  statue 
of  Wilberforce.  The  building  was  com- 
menced in  1834,  and  it  was  inaugurated 
12  Nov.,  1835.  Another  statue  of  Wilber- 
force by  Kevworth  was  placed  in  the  Town 
Hall,  15  Jan.,  1884.  Wilberforce  was 
born  at  Hull,  24  Aug.,  1759,  and  in  the 
High  Street  still  stands  the  house  of  his 
nativity. 

Keston,  Kent. — At  Holwood,  formerly  the 
residence  of  William  Pitt,  stands  a  tree 
known  as  the  Emancipation  Oak.  Beneath  its 
shade  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  discussed  their 
plans  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Here  a  stone  seat  has  since  been  placed  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  inscribed  with  the  following 
lines  from  Wilberforce's  Diary  : — 

1788.  At  length,  I  well  remember,  after  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  open  air  at 
Holwood,  just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the 
Vale  of  Keston,  I  resolved  to  give  notice  on  a 
fit  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  my 
intention  to  bring  forward  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade. 

Westminster. — William  Wilberforce  was 
buried  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  statue  by  S.  Joseph  is  placed 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  represents 
him  seated,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  and 
with  his  right  hand  grasping  a  closed  book. 
One  critic  describes  the  statue  as  "  rather 
more  in  the  spirit  of  caricature  than  of 
sculpture,"  and  another  as  "  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  modern  statue  in  the 
Abbey."  From  the  lengthy  inscription  on 


the  pedestal  the  following  sentences  are 
taken  : — 

Eminent  as  he  was  in  every  department  of 
public  labour,  and  a  leader  in  every  work  of 
charity,  whether  to  relieve  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  wants  of  his  fellow  men,  his  name  will 
ever  be  specially  identified  with  those  exertions 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  removed  from 
England  the  guilt  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  every  colony  in  the  Empire .... 

The  Peers  and  Commons  of  England,  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  at  their 
head,  in  solemn  procession  from  their  respective 
Houses,  carried  him  to  his  fitting  place  among^. 
the  mighty  dead  around. 

THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

Wisbech. — In  the  centre  of  the  open* 
space  near  the  bridge  foot  a  memorial  to 
Clarkson  was  erected  in  1880-81.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  28  Oct.,  1880,  and  the 
monument  was  unveiled  by  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  B.  W.  Brand,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (afterwards  Lord  Hampden),  on» 
10  Nov.,  1881.  It  was  one  of  the  last  designs - 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  who  died  before  its 
completion.  The  work  was  finished  by  his 
son  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  at  a  cost  of  2,033L 
It  consists  of  a  statue  of  Clarkson  a  little 
over  life-size,  standing  upon  a  lofty  square 
pedestal.  Over  it  rises  to  a  height  of  some 
70ft.  an  arched  canopy,  terminating  in  a 
pierced  and  crocketed  spire  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  On  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are^ 
bas-reliefs  representing  Wm.  Wilberforce,. 
Granville  Sharpe,  and  '  The  Suppliant,' 
the  figure  of  a  manacled  negro-slave  beseech- 
ing help,  having  beneath  it  the  words,  "  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds."  On  the- 
remaining  side  is  the  laconic  inscription : — 

Clarkson,  born  at  Wisbech,   1760, 
and  the  date  of  erection — 1880. 

Wadesmill,  Herts. — Beside  the  road  out- 
side the  village  is  a  monument  consisting 
of  a  tapering  shaft  raised  on  a  square 
pedestal,  approached  by  two  steps.  It  is. 
thus  inscribed  : — 

On  the  spot 
where  stands  this 

Monument, 
in  the  month  of  June, 

1785, 
Thomas  Clarkson 

resolved 

to  devote  his  life 
to  bringing  about  the 

abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 


Placed  here  by  Arthur  Giles  Puller,, 
of  Youngsbury, 
October  9,  1879. 

See  7  S.  iii.  463. 
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R.  V.  YATES. 

Liverpool. — Near  the  Prince's  Road  en- 
trance to  Prince's  Park  is  an  obelisk  (with 
drinking  fountain  attached)  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions  : — - 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Vaughan 
Tates,  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  founder 
••of  Prince's  Park. 

Erected  by  public  subscription  1858. 

The  park  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Yates 
in  1843  for  50,000?.,  and  eventually  presented 
to  the  town.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

Postscript. — I  am    desirous   of   obtaining 
particulars  of  the  following  memorials  :  — 
-Joseph  Sturge,  Birmingham. 
•Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bradford, 
father  Nugent,  Liverpool. 
The  Jessop  Fountain,  Sheffield. 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  Amwell,  Herts. 
Dr.  R.  Smith,  Welton,  near  Lincoln. 
Sir  T.  Sutton,  Godalming. 
H.  Schneider,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Sir  J.  Ramsden,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
W.  Rathbone,  Liverpool. 
Rev.  M.  Lester,  Liverpool. 
:Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  Margate. 
John  Ccry,  Cardiff. 
George  Fox,  Fenny  Drayton. 
Gel.  Pritchard,  Brosoley. 
"G.  J.  Holyoake,  Brighton. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Pittencrieff. 
•George  Moore,  Wigton. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FLYING  TUBK.  (See  10  S.  xii.  127,  236.)— 
At  the  former  reference  L.  L.  K.  wrote, 
"  In  the  extract  printed  at  10  S.  x.  186 
Bishop  John  Wilkins  refers  to  the  case  of  a 
Turk  in  Constantinople  who,  according  to 
Busbequius,  could  fly,"  and  asked  for  the 
chapter  and  verse  in  Busbequius' s  works. 
'This  is  what  Wilkins  said  in  the  extract 
given  by  W.  C.  B.  :— 

"'Tis  not  perhaps  impossible,  that  a  Man  may  be 
able  to  Fly,  by  the  Application  of  Wings  to  his 
own  Body  ;  As  Angels  are  Pictured,  as  Mercury 
and  Daedalus  are  feigned,  and  as-  hath  been  at- 
tempted by  divers,  particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Con- 
stantinople, as  Busbequius  Relates." — 'The  Dis- 
covery of  a  Worlde  in  the  Moone,'  1638  (4th  ed., 
1684,  i.  183). 

In  reply  to  this  query  the  late  COL. 
PRIDEATJX  and  myself  both  indicated  the 
only  passage  in  Busbequius  in  which  any- 
thing resembling  the  above  could  be  found. 
The  resemblance  was  not  close,  Busbequius' s 
story  being  of  a  dervish  who  asserted  that 
:the  head  of  his  monastery  used  to  spread  his 


cloak  on  a  lake  and  sail  in  whatever  direction 
he  wished.  In  addition  I  quoted  from 
Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  par- 
tition 2,  section  2,  member  3  :  — 

"  If  the  Heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men 
deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss  in  this  aerial 
progress  to  make  wings,  and  fly  up,  which  that 
Turk  in  Busbequius  made  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Constantinople  believe  he  would  perform." 

I  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  mention  of 
Busbequius  is  an  error,  and  that  the  story 
meant  is  that  in  Nicetas  Choniata's  '  Life 
of  Manuel  Comnenus,'  lib.  iii.  cap.  5, 
pp.  156,  157,  of  Immamiel  Bekker's  edition 
(Bonn,  1835)  in  the  '  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historian  Byzantinae.' 

We  here  read  how  when  Clizasthlanes,  the 
Seljuk  Sultan  of  Iconium,  was  visiting  the 
Emperor  at  Constantinople,  a  certain  Saracen 
proposed  to  fly  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
over  the  Hippodrome.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
long  full  white  tunic,  the  material  being 
made  billowy  by  withes  hooped  round 
(Xvyot  5e  cts  KVK\OV  TrepLa^Oevre^  (TTOIOVV 
TO  vffxuTfJia)  .  This  seems  to  show 


the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  perform 
the  feat.  (We  are  reminded  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  who,  when  about  7  years  of  age, 

"  took  a  leap,  being  then  in  long  Coats,  from  the 
walls  of  Cqnway  Town  to  the  Sea-shore,  looking 
that  the  Wind,  which  was  then  very  strong,  would 
fill  his  Coats  like  a  Sail,  and  bear  him  up,  as  it 
did  with  his  Play-fellows."  —  Hacket's  'Scrinia 
Reserata,'  p.  8.) 

The  Emperor  tries  to  prevent  the  Saracen 
from  making  the  attempt,  but,  after  keeping 
the  spectators  in  suspense  for  some  time, 
he  finally  jumps  off,  and  breaks  every  bone 
in  his  body. 

We  are  not  told  that  the  unfortunate  man 
had  artificial  wings  —  merely  that  he  raised 
his  arms  and  waved  them  like  wings. 
Nicetas  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Saracen's  fate  the  mob  in  Constantinople 
jeered  at  the  Sultan's  Turkish  attendants 
when  they  appeared  in  public. 

I  would  suggest  that  Burton  referred  to 
Busbequius  by  a  slip  of  memory,  and  that 
Wilkins  was  indebted  to  Burton.  Wilkins, 
as  an  Oxford  man  who  was  an  undergraduate 
during  Burton's  lifetime,  is  bound  to  have 
read,  or  at  least  read  in,  the  '  Anatomy.'  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  he  was  at 
one  time  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Berkeley  to 
whom  Burton  dedicated  his  book.  But  he 
obtained  his  post,  apparently,  after  the 
publication  of  '  The  Discovery  of  a  Worlde 
in  the  Moone.'  See  P.  A.  Wright  Hender- 
son's '  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wilkins,'  p.  38. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 
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HALLEY  AND   PEAKE   FAMILIES   OF   VIR-  | 
NIA. — Mr.  Henry  I.  Hutton,  of  Warrenton,  I 
Virginia,  informs  me  that  he  is  contemplating  ' 
the  publication  of  a  collection  of  local  data 
pertaining  to  the  Halley  families  of  Virginia 
since  circa    1665.     He  has  kindly  sent  me 
numerous  references  to  entries  of  marriages, 
&c.,    also    real -estate    transactions,    which 
indicate   relationship  between   the   families 
of    Halley    and    Peake    in    Virginia.     The 
names  Eleanor,  Jane,  John,  James,  Hum- 
phrey,  Sarah,   occur  in  those   records. 

Mr.  Hutton  adds  the  following  remarks  : — 

•"Thomas  Halley  (1662-1750),  the  first  one  that 
•we  have  absolute  record  of,  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Peakes,  as  his  son  James  Halley 
(1707-92),  in  his  will,  leaves  Jane  Peake  property, 
and  states  in  his  will,  '  In  consideration  of  natural 
love  and  affection,  I  bequeath,'  &c.  His  wife  Eleanor 
Halley  left  property  at  her  death  to  Jane  Peake. 
The  above  James  Halley  had  one  daughter  named 
Sybilla  Peake,  who  died  in  Fairfax  County  about 
1804-5.  The  Halleys  and  Peakes  settled  in  what  was 
fchen  Westmorland  County,  not  far  from  General 
Washington's  birthplace,  on  the  Potomac  River." 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Hutton  says  : — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Peakes 
and  Halleys  intermarried  before  they  came  to 

U.S." 

It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hutton, 
that  additional  data  could  be  recovered 
from  the  records  of  Fairfax  County. 

Mention  of  one  Sibylla  Peake  (fl.  1727)  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  was  made  in 
4N.  <fe  Q.,'  11  S.  iii.  127,  368,  388  ;  vi.  25. 

The  name  of  James  McPeak,  of  Henry 
County,  Virginia  (fl.  circa  1775-80  ?),  is 
given  in  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  for  1902  (ix.  p.  12). 

EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

Chicago. 

UNDER-SPUR-LEATHER  :      UNDERSTRAPPER. 

— These  terms  occur  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
*  Essays  of  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.,'  1809, 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  quoting  a  passage  in  The 
Censor  by  the  editor  of  that  paper,  Lewis 
Theobald  (1688-1744)  :  "  There  is  a  notorious 
idiot,  one  hight  Whacum ;  who,  from  an 
Under-spur-leather  to  the  law,  is  become 
an  understrapper  to  the  play-house."  Are 
these  expressions  simply  variants  of  the 
same  meaning,  or  has  the  former  some 
special  signification  in  connexion  with  the 
law,  such  as  one  who  foments  quarrels  and 
excites  litigation  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers  ? 
'  The  Century  Dictionary '  has  the  latter 
well-known  term,  but  has  not  the  former. 
It  may  be  worth  notice  in  the  future  volume 
of. the  'Oxford  English  Dictionary.' 

HUGH  SADLER. 


LATIN  INSCRIPTION. — Upon  a  mantelpiece 
in  Cawdor  Castle  bearing  the  date  1510  is 
an  inscription  which,  being  in  somewhat  un- 
common Latin,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of 
a  brief  note.  It  runs  thus  : — 

CERI   MANX   MEMINERIS   MANE. 

The  expression  cerus  manus  occurs  in  a 
hymn  of  the  Salii  or  Dancing  Priests  of  Mars, 
quoted  by  Varro  in  his  treatise  '  De  Lingua 
Latina.'  It  appears  there  as  a  mystic  name 
of  Janus.  In  the  Augustan  age  the  expres- 
sion had  become  obsolete. 

The  precise  meaning  of  cerus  is  obscure. 
Jos.  Scaliger  says  that  cerus —  sanctus,  and 
he  (somewhat  fancifully  perhaps)  derives 
ceremonia  a  cerus,  ut  sanctimonia  a  sanctus. 
Festus  interprets  cerus  as  creator,  and  he 
derives  it  a  cereo,  pro  creo. 

Manus  (potius  manis)=bonus.  Although 
obsolete  in  the  positive  form,  it  survived  in 
the  negative  form  immanis,  i.e.,  non  bonus, 
sed  jerus,  crudelis,  terribilis. 

Thus  Scaliger  would  read  cerus  manus = 
sanctus  bonusque,  while  Festus  would  have 
it  =  creator  bonus. 

Either  way  we  have  in  it  a  synonym  or 
epithet  of  the  Deity,  and  the  inscription 
thus  means  :  "  Thou  shalt  remember  the 
good  God  in  the  morning." 

Family  records  or  tradition  may  perhaps 
reveal  some  connexion  between  this  injunc- 
tion to  be  mindful  of  God  and  the  Cawdor 
motto  "  Be  mindful." 

In  the  Psalms  of  David  references  to 
remembrance  of  God  in  the  morning  are 
numerous.  Vide  Psalms  v.  3,  lix.  16, 
Ixxxviii.  13,  and  cxliii.  8. 

H.  D.  ELLIS. 
Conservative  Club,  S.W. 

SAMUEL  WARREN'S  'TEN  THOUSAND  A 
YEAR'  :  "  AUBREY."— At  8  S.  vii.  253  some 
of  the  characters  are  identified.  "  Aubrey  " 
is  not  one  of  them.  In  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  sub  nom.  Spencer 
Horatio  Walpole,  it  is  said  that  the  character 
of  "Aubrey"  was  founded  on  that  of 
Walpole. 

Is  this  correct  ?  If  it  is,  "  character  " 
means  moral  character  plus  perhaps  manner 
of  life.  The  circumstances  of  "  Aubrey " 
and  Walpole  do  not  agree. 

'Ten  Thousand  a  Year'  appeared  first 
in  Blackwood,  1839-41.  Probably  what  was, 
in  1841,  the  first  volume  appeared  originally 
in  1839-40.  In  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  (new 
edition,  1853,  p.  209)  Aubrey  appears  as 
"one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of 
Yatton,  in  Yorkshire — a  man  of  rapidly 
rising  importance  in  Parliament."  He  had 
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"  the  evening  before  delivered  a  well-timed 
and  powerful  speech,"  and  he  "  was  warmly 
complimented  on  his  success  by  the  select 
and  brilliant  circle  then  assembled,"  in 
which  was  "  the  Duke  of  — ,"  presumably 
Wellington.  This  appeared  in  1839  or 
1840,  i.e.,  some  six  years  before  Walpole 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Midhurst.  Aubrey  (p.  218)  had  married 
Agnes  St.  Clair,  whom  he  had  met  by 
"  chance  (so  to  speak),"  daughter  of 
"  Colonel  St.  Clair,  a  man  of  old  but  im- 
poverished family,  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular 
War."  Walpole  married  his  cousin  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Spencer  Perceval,  Prime  Minister, 
assassinated  1812. 

Walpole  and  Warren  were  apparently 
intimately  connected.  When  the  former 
retired  from  the  representation  of  Midhurst, 
February,  1856,  and  was  returned  for 
Cambridge  University,  Warren  was  elected 
for  Midhurst,  which  constituency  he  repre- 
sented till  February  or  March,  1859,  when 
he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
Walpole  having  left  the  Home  Office  only  in 
January.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ANTHONY  TWICHENER  OR  TUCHENOR, 
WINCHESTER  SCHOLAR,  entered  Winchester 
College  in  1562,  then  aged  13,  from  Weeke 
in  Wootton  Bassett,  Wiltshire,  and  became 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  due 
course. 

On  16  Jan.,  1575/6,  the  Visitor  of  New 
College,  Dr.  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(whose  nephew  the  Wykehamist  Adam 
Home,  then  a  Fellow,  was  to  die  three  years 
later  at  the  English  College,  Douay),  opened 
his  visitation  by  his  commissaries  (them- 
selves both  Wykehamists),  John  Kingsmill 
and  Thomas  Bilson,  M.A.,  the  latter  his 
future  successor,  but  at  that  time  Informator 
of  Winchester  College. 

Though  at  this  time  Twichener  was 
accused  of  being  a  splendid  swordsman 
(insignia  gladiator),  and  himself  admitted  that 
he  was  wont  to  resort  "  to  the  fence  schole 
and  plaide  thereat  for  his  recreacion,"  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  that  year,  and 
retained  his  Fellowship  till  1578. 

One  of  the  conspirators  with  Babington  in 
1586,  John  Savage,  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish 
service,  asserted  that  Anthony  Twichener  was 


one  of  the  six  persons  whose  business  it  was; 
to  kill  the  Queen  ;  and  on  25  Aug.,  1586,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  wrote  from  Windsor 
to  Sir  Amias  Poulet  that  "  Anthoine 
Tuchiner  hath  been  lately  taken." 

He  was  imprisoned  at  Winchester,  and 
taken  thence  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  not,  however,  indicted  with  the  Babing- 
ton conspirators,  13  and  14  Sept.,  nor 
executed  with  them,  20  and  21  Sept.,  1586, 

On  the  contrary,  on  25  September  the 
Attorney-General  reports  of  him  as  follows  :: 

Anthony  Tuchinor,  the  man  very  sus- 
picious, but  no  dyrect  proof  against  him,., 
but  a  dealer  with  priests," 

He  was  still  in  the  Tower  on  2  July,  1588,. 
but  had  been  ordered  by  Lord  Burghley  to- 
be  removed  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 

Any  further  particulars  about  this  man: 
(e.g.,  his  parentage,  his  life  between  1578 
and  1586,  his  history  after  1588,  and  his 
death)  would  be  very  welcome. 

Did  he  ever  marry  ?  If  so,  when  and 
whom  ? 

The  authorities  for  his  career,  as  set  forth 
above,  are :  Kirby,  '  Winchester  Scholars,*" 
p.  138  ;  Rashdall  and  Rait,  'New  College,^ 
pp.  133,  135  ;  Foster,  *  Alumni  Oxonienses  '  ; 
Morris,  '  Sir  Amias  Poulet,'  pp.  272,  389  ; 
Pollen,  Cath.>  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.,  ii.  257,  259,, 
262,  265,  281. 

There  was  a  priest  Anthony  Tuchiner,  of 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury  (or  of  Winchester),- 
who  was  ordained  at  Arras  27  (or  26)  Feb., 
1600,  and  sent  on  the  English  Mission 
15  April  the  same  year.  This  man  was- 
subsequently  exiled,  and  during  his  exile- 
lived  mainly  at  Rheims,  but  also  at  Douay.. 
He  left  Douay  for  England  9  Oct.,  1607. 

The  authorities  for  the  above  statements 
are  :  Burton  and  Williams,  Cath.  Rec.  Soc. 
Publ.  x.  10,  14,  16,  18,  85,  332;  Knox, 
'  Records  of  the  English  Catholics,'  i.  17,  32. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  further 
particulars  about  this  priest,  who  would 
seem  to  be  a  relative  of  the  earlier  Anthony 
Tuchenor  or  Twichener. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

RUSSIAN  NAMES  :  THEIR  PRONUNCIATION. 
— In  the  last  two  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  we 
have  had  much  enlightening  information; 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the 
Polish  alphabet  and  of  Polish  names.  Wilt 
some  contributor  render  the  same  kind 
service  for  the  Russian  language  ?  How,, 
for  instance,  should  an  Englishman  pro- 
nounce Dvinsk — a  name  that  is  frequently^ 
occurring  in  the  reports  from  Petrograd  ? 

J.  R.  THORNE. 
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'  PRIVATE  AMUSEMENT.' — A  print  wa 
published  1  Jan.,  1786,  by  S.  W.  Fores,  a 
the  Caricature  Warehouse,  ISo.  3,  Piccadilly 
under  the  above  title.  It  represents  i 

rup  of  gentlemen  round  an  E.   O.  table 
it  known  who  was  the  artist  ?     I  hav 
the  original  picture,  which  is  of  great  merit 
and  suffers  very  much  in  the  reproduction 
by  the  anonymous  engraver. 

F.  JESSEL. 
52,  Park  Mansions,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

REV.  GEORGE  KNIPE. — I  shall  be  gratefu 
for  information  regarding  the  family  anc 
ancestry  of  this  gentleman.  He  was  mur 
dered  in  June,  1797,  at  Castle  Richard 
Ireland,  by  a  mob,  the  ringleader  of  which 
was  one  John  Taite,  alias  Capt.  Dreadnought 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  threatened  to 
take  an  army  from  Dublin  Castle  to  put  th 
country  down. 

The  Rev.  George  Knipe  was  married  to 
Alicia  ( ?  Desmond  or  Hill).  She  and  her 
four  children  were  pensioned  by  a  specia 
Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  A  Thomas 
Knipe  and  another  were  trustees  anc 
guardians. 

Was  there  any  relationship  to  the  Knipes 
of  Erne  Hill,  Belturbet,  co.  Cavan  ? 

QUIEN  SABE. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — Can  any  reader  tel 
me  where  the  following  lines  are  to  be  found  ? 
They  refer  to  the  postman : — 

He  whistles  as  he  goes, 

Light-hearted  wretch  !    The  messenger  of  grief, 
Perhaps,  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some. 

READER. 

Who  wrote  the  following  ? — 
Call  him  not  old  whose  visionary  brain 
Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 
For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 

C.  A.  B. 

[Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  '  The  Old  Player.'] 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  about  the 
parentage  and  career  of  the  following  Old 
Westminsters:  (1)  John  Laborde,  admitted 
April,  1731,  aged  12.  (2)  Michael  Lacaux, 
admitted  September,  1728,  aged  16. 
(3)  Peter  Lacaux,  admitted  September, 
1728,  aged  10.  (4)  Haddon  Ladyman, 
admitted  July,  1734,  aged  It.  (5)  Alexander 
Lafarelle,  admitted  November,  1723,  aged 
13.  (6)  Brewster  Lambe,  admitted  May, 
1715,  aged  11.  (7)  Richard  Lambourne, 
admitted  January,  1720/21,  aged  8. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


HERCULES  HASTINGS,  CLOCKMAKER.  —  I 
have  an  eight-day  tlo.k  with  decorated 
brass  dial  showing  the  calendar.  It  is  in- 
scribed as  follows  : — 

Hercules  Hastings  at  Burford. 

As  Bt^rford  is  only  six  miles  from  Chur.  h 
Hill,  where  Warren  Hastings  was  born  in 
1732,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  have 
been  some  family  connexion.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  one  familiar  with  the  Hastings 
pedigree  can  give  me  information  on  this 
point.  The  courteous  VLar  of  Burford, 
Oxon,  informs  me  that  the  clo  kmaker  died 
in  1731.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clo(  k- 
makers'  Company,  and  are  there  any  other 
clocks  by  him  known  ?  JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

"  KHAKI." — This,  the  all-dominating  word 
of  the  day,  is  an  adoption  of  the  Hindustani 
khaki,  dusty,  dust-coloured.  Can  any 
Oriental  scholar  tell  me  whether  it  is  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  Greek  X<HKO«  of  a 
similar  meaning  ?  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

CHAPTER  AND  VERSE  WANTED. — I  should 
be  glad  if  any  reader  could  assist  me  with 
regard  to  the  following  queries  : — 

1.  When,  and   under  what  circumstances, 
did  Napoleon  say  that  the  Russian  Emperor 
Alexander  was  "  Faux,  fin,  et  fourbe,  comme 
un  Grec  du  Bas  Empire  "  ? 

2.  Where   does    Seneca    use    the   phrase : 
'  Initium    caecitas,    progressio    labor,    error 

omnia  "  ? 

3.  In  which  of  his  dialogues  does  Landor 
say  that  there  are  many  critics  in  hell,  or 
something  of  the  kind  ? 

4.  Where  and  when  did  W7ilkes  (a)  speak 
of  himself  as  "  a  burnt-out  volcano  "  ;  (b)  say 
that  an  old  man's  dotage  was  anecdotage  ? 

J.  A.  L.  F. 

[4  (I).  The  earliest  quotation  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  for 
;his  sense  of  "  auecdotage"  is  of  1835,  but  a  quota- 
ion    from    Mortimer    Collins    in   1880   speaks    of 
'anecdotage"    as    "a    pun    which    Disraeli    the 
younger   has  conveyed   from   Wilkes."    Ihe  Dic- 
ionary  cites  this  use  from  'Lothair'  (1870).    Can 
-,ny  of  our  contributors  verify  Mortimer  Collins's 
assertion,  and  so  carry  back  the  history   ot  the 
vord  ?] 

THE  COLLIE. — Are  collie  dogs  as  a  fact 
more    treacherous    than    the    generality    of 

OgS  ?  A.    S.    E.    ACKERMANN. 

CORAL   AND    ITS    OWNER. — Is   there    any 
ruth  in  the  statement  that  a  coral  necklace' 
ades  with  the  failing  health  of  the  wearer  ? 
If   so,   what   is   the   explanation  ?      If  not, 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  ? 

A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 
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GEORGE  BRUDENELL  came  to  Eton  in 
1757  ;  his  father  General  Brudenell  was, 
according  to  Eliza  Berkeley  (Preface  to 
'  Poems '  by  G.  M.  Berkeley),  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Round  Tower  at  Windsor. 
The  boy  was  expelled  from  Eton  about  1759, 
and  (again  according  to  Mrs.  Berkeley)  first 
went  into  the  Army,  and  afterwards  took 
orders,  marrying  the  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  Major  Hepbourne  of  Hepbourne 
Castle  in  Northumberland.  Can  any 
reader  identify  this  George  Brudenell  or 
his  father  ?  The  Hon.  Robert  Brudenell, 
described  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Windsor 
Castle,  died  on  21  Oct.,  1768  (Gent.  Mag., 
1768,  p.  4956) ;  he  was  a  younger  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Montagu,  but  according  to 
'  Burke's  Peerage  '  did  not  marry  until  1759, 
so  that  he  will  hardly  suit.  R.  A.  A.-L. 

MB.  HAUCK,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. — It  is 
recorded  in  The  Chester  Courant  of  18  May, 
1781,  that  there  died  in  the  city  of  Chester 
"  on  Friday  last"  Mr.  Hauck,  "  an  eminent 
portrait  painter."  I  shall  be  glad  of  re- 
ference to  any  biographical  details  respecting 
him  and  of  information  as  to  the  present 
resting-place  of  any  of  his  works. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

Bows  AND  ARROWS  IN  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 
— I  think  I  remember  seeing  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  a  regiment  of  men  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  was  brought  into  the 
Crimea  by  the  Russians  in  the  war  of  1854. 
Can  this  be  confirmed  ?  If  not,  what  is  the 
last  recorded  instance  of  archers  being 
engaged  in  warfare  ?  W. 

[See  the  discussion  at  10  S.  i.  225,  278,  437,  497.] 

'THE  LADY  OF  ELCHE.'— I  found  lately 
in  a  '  Life  of  Goya '  mention  of  a  bust  in 
the  Louvre  called  '  The  Lady  of  Elche,' 
a  unique  remnant  of  lost  Iberian  art.  I 
cannot  discover  any  allusion  to  it  in  Murray 
or  Grant  Allen,  and  artistic  friends  know 
nothing  of  it.  Special  mention  was  made 
of  the  lady's  smile.  J.  D. 

FLEETWOOD'S  '  DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER.' — 
Sir  William  Fleet  wood,  Recorder  of  London, 
wrote  in  1596  an  account  of  '  How  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  had  its  Commencement  and 
Continuance  to  the  Present  Time.'  The 
manuscript  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  George  Vertue,  the  antiquary,  whose 
collection  of  MSS.  was  purchased  bv  Horace 
Walpole. 

At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  in  1842  the 
foho  volume  was  purchased  by  Thomas 


Thorpe,  the  celebrated  bookseller,  since 
which  time  all  trace  of  it  has  been  lost.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  discover  its 
present  whereabouts  ?  I  know  of  the  copies 
of  this  MS.  at  the  British  Museum  and  Bod- 
leian Library.  ARTHUR  W.  GOULD. 
Staverton,  Briar  Walk,  Putney,  S.W. 

SISTERS  OF  BENNET  LANGTON. — Could 
any  reader  inform  me  what  were  the  names 
of  the  sisters  of  Bennet  Langton,  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Also  in  what  year  was 
each  born  ?  JOHNSONIAN. 


'THE    TRUSTY    SERVANT.5 
(US.  xii.   193,  267.) 

THE  following  notes  may  possibly  assist  this 
discussion. 

1.  I  have  a  copy  of  Walcott's  '  William  of 
Wykeham  and  his  Colleges'    (1852),  which 
the  author's  widow  gave  to  Clifford  Holgate, 
and  he   subsequently   to    me.     It   contains 
many  MS.   notes  by  Walcott  himself,   and 
two  of  them,  on  p.  209,  are  these  : — 

(a)  "  The  Trusty  Servant  was,  probably,  copied 
from  a  French  original.  Similar  allegorical 
figures  are  mentioned  by  Gilbert  Cousin,  of 
Nozeroy,  in  '  'OtK^njs,  s.  de  officio  famulorum,' 
torn.  i.  f.  223,  Basil.,  1562  [Paris,  1535] :  cited  by 
Beyerlinck,  '  Magnum  Theatrum  Vitae  Humanae,' 
torn.  iii.  p.  525,  Venet.,  1707  ;  see  also  Hoffman, 
'  Lexicon  Universale,'  s.  voce  Asininse,  Leyden, 
1698.  In  the  Computus  [i.e.,  Bursars'  Accounts] 
of  1637  is  this  entry  :  '  Pictori  pingenti  servum 
et  carmina,  0.  13s.  0.'  " 

(6)  "  It  is  mentioned  by  John  Aubrey  to 
Antony  a  Wood  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  27,  1671,  as 
'  The  Faithful  Servant  at  Winton,  done  by  the 
Serjeant  when  he  went  to  school  there.'  Qy., 
Hollo  way  or  Hoskins  ?  " 

2.  It  seems  clear  that  the  paragraph  cited 
by  CANON  DEEDES  from  "  an  old  common- 
place book  "  was  derived  either  from  Hoff- 
man   or  from   a  source    common    both    to 
Hoffman  and  to  the  writer  of  the  paragraph. 
For  what  Hoffman  said  under  '  Asininse  '  is  : 

"...  .Sed  et  Asinince  aures  attentionis  ac 
obedientiae  symbolum,  in  celebri  Apellis  pictura, 
qua  officia  servorum  Auribits  hujusmodi,  naribus 
porcinis,  manibus  omni  instrumentorum  genere 
refertis,  humeris  patulis,  venire  macilentd,  pedibus 
cervinis,  labiisque  obseratis,  reprsesentavit . . . . " 

3.  These  notes  of  mine  had  reached  this 
point   when   I    discovered     that   Walcott's, 
as   given   above,    are  merely  summaries   of 
two   out    of   three    notes   or   replies   which 
occurred  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1  S.  vi.  12,  417,  495. 
( a)    sums    up    an    elaborate    note    by    SIB 
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FKEDERICK  MADDEN,  and  (b)  epitomizes  a 
note  by  J.  E.  JACKSON.  MADDEN  (p.  12) 
quoted  in  full  the  passage  which  Walcott 
refers  to  from  Gilbert  Cousin,  "  better 
known"  (says  MADDEN)  as  Cognatus.  JACK- 
SON (p.  495)  suggested  that  Aubrey's 
"  Serjeant "  was  Sir  John  Hoskins,  who 
became  Serjeant-at-law  in  1623  and  died  in 
1638  ;  and  this  suggestion  is  duly  recorded 
in  the  *  D.N.B.'s  '  life  of  Hoskins  (xxvii.  397). 
The  third  correspondent,  W.  H.  GUNNER 
(p.  417),  was  inclined  to  think  that  Hoffman 
used  "  Apelles "  as  "a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression for  a  painter  "  ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  the  complimentary  equivalent  of  "  pictor 
ignotus." 

4.  The  idea  of  the  Trusty  Servant  did  not 
originate  with  Gilbertus  Cognatus.     In  The 
Wykehamist  for   February,    1906    (No.    431, 
p.  288),  Mr.  W.  H.  Wrench,  writing  from  the 
Edinburgh  University  Press,  announced  that 
he  had  "  met  with  a  full  description  of  the 
Trusty  Servant "  in  reprinting  Pierre  Grin- 
goire's    '  Chasteau   de   Labour,'    which   was 
first  published  at  Paris  in  1500.     Alexander 
Barclay's    translation    of    this    work    was 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1506.     I 
have  not  myself  seen  either  Gringoire's  book 
or  Barclay's  translation,  nor  yet  the  reprint 
of    it    which,    according     to    the    '  Victoria 
History  of  Hants,'  v.  18  (where  "  Gringoire  " 
has     degenerated     into     "Grignon"),     was 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club.     In    the    '  V.H.H.'    (loc.    cit.)   Arthur 
Francis   Leach — whom   I   cannot   allude   to 
without    an    expression    of    sorrow    for    his 
death — quotes  part  of  Barclay's  description 
of  the  Servant,  and  says  that  Barclay  "  was 
beneficed  in  Hampshire   about  this  time." 
More    definite    information    on    that    point 
would  be  welcome.     In  the  '  D.N.B.'s  '  life 
of  Barclay  (iii.  156)  he  seems  to  be  connected 
with  Hampshire  only  by  the  fact  that,  upon 
his  death  in  1552,  some  legacies  under  his 
will  were  contingent  upon  debts  being  paid 
by  one  Cutbeard  Croke  of  Winchester.     We 
possess  in  our  Fellows'  Library  here  a  good 
copy  of   'The  Ship  of  Fooles '    (1570),  but 
apparently  none  other  of  Barclay's  works. 

5.  Hoskins    became    Winchester    Scholar 
in  1579.     In  February,  1591/2,  while  he  was 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  "  he  served 
as  terrce  filius,  but  with  such  bitterness  of 
satire    that    he    was    forced    to    resign    his 
Fellowship  and  was  driven  from  the  Uni- 
versity."    Perhaps  some  Oxford  correspon- 
dent will  kindly  look  up  Aubrey's  letters  to 
Wood  (which  JACKSON  spoke  of  as  being  in 
the    Ashmolean),  and    see   whether    better 
light  can  now  be  thrown  upon  the  question 


whether  "  the  Serjeant "  meant  Hoskins, 
and  also  upon  the  question  whether  "  done 
by  the  Serjeant "  related  to  a  painting  or 
drawing,  or  only  to  verses  accompanying  it. 

6.  Walcott' s  "Holloway,"  as  an  alternative 
to  Hoskins,  is,  I  suppose,  Charles  Holloway, 
who  became  Serjeant  in  1660  and  died  in 
1679.     It    seems    from    *  Wood's    Life    and 
Times'  (A.  Clark,  Oxf.  Hist,  Soc.),  ii.  123-6, 
v.  48,  316,  that  this  Charles  Holloway  may 
have   been   known   as    "  the    Serjeant "    to 
Wood    and    his    correspondents.     He    had 
become   Winchester    Scholar   in    1607,    and 
was  of  the  family,  strongly  Wykehamical, 
which  included  Sir  Richard  Holloway,  the 
judge  who  shared  with  Sir  John  Powell  the 
honour  of  being  dismissed  from  the  Bench 
for  opinions  expressed  at  the  trial  of  the 
Seven    Bishops.     "  The    Serjeant "    cannot 
mean  Sir  Richard,  as  he  did  not  obtain  the 
coif  until  1675.     Besides,  the  Trusty  Servant 
was  certainly  "  done  "  both  in  picture  and 
in  Latin  verse  before  1640,  when  the  future 
judge  came  to  this  School. 

7.  There    is    the   entry,    already    quoted, 
which  occurs  in  the  Bursars*  Accounts  for 
1636-7,    under     '  Custus    coquinse '    (fourth 
quarter),  and  that  is  not  the  earliest  reference 
to  the  '  Servant.'     In  1627-8  ('  Custus  aulse,' 
fourth  quarter)  there  is  :  "  Hieronimo  pictori 
pro    reparanda    effigie    domini    Fundatoris 
nostri  in  aula  et  Servi  ante  culinam,  xxs." 
Leach  stated  (loc.  cit.)  that  the  'Servant' 
is  also  mentioned  in  1619,  but,  after  perusing 
the  Accounts  of  1618-19  and  1619-20,  I  am 
unable  to  confirm  this  statement.     In  the 
earlier  of  those  years  the  Founder's  portrait 
is  mentioned,  but  not  the  '  Trusty  Servant '  : 
"  Solut.   Middle  ton   pro   restauranda  effigie 
domini  Fundatoris,  Us.  vie?."  ('  Custus  aulse,' 
fourth  quarter),  and  "  .  .  .  .eidem  [Tong]  pro 
2obus     uncis    pro  pictura  fundatoris,   iirf." 
('Custus     domorurn,'     first     quarter).     The 
Founder's  portrait  was  acquired  for  41.  I2s.6d. 
(1596-7,     'Custus     necessariorum,'     second 
quarter).     My  search  from  1579  to  1627  has 
elicited   no  item  relating  to  the  '  Servant.' 
As  for   the  statements  which  MB.  WAINE- 
WRIGHT  quoted  from  Mr.  Warren's  '  Guide,' 
I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot  find  any  refer- 
ence to  the   '  Servant  '   in   the  Accounts  of 
1559-60  or   1560-61,   and  that  the  "tradi- 
tion "  of  the  picture  having  been  a  gift  from 
"  a  German  Monk  "  to  William  of  Wykeham 
is   not  one  with  whi  h  I  am  familiar.     My 
own  sad  experience  about  traditions  of  that 
sort  leads  me  to  attach  small  value  to  them. 

8.  CANON     DEEDES     suggests     that     the 
'  Trusty  Servant '   reached  the  College  as  a 
gift  either  from  Bishop  Sherborne  or  from 
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Dean  Fleshmonger.  Similarly,  Leach  sug- 
gested (loc.  cit. )  that  it  was  a  gift  from  a  yet 
higher  ecclesiastic,  Archbishop  Warham. 
For  my  own  part,  while  the  reason  why  we 
have  the  picture  here  remains  unknown,  I 
prefer  to  imagine  that  at  the  outset  it  was  a 
schoolboy's  production,  and  to  find  a  parallel 
for  it  in  those  heads  in  ''  Second  Chamber  " 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  Wilmot  Parker  Her- 
ringham's  youthful  skill. 

9.  The  Minstead   '  Servus  '   has  a  terrific 
head  of  hair,  which  our  courtier,  as  repainted 
by  William   Cave,  cannot  boast ;      yet  the 
inn's  signboard  was  evidently  derived  from 
the  College  picture,  for  it  also  bears  the  arms 
of  Wykeham.     But  when  I   saw   it,  about 
eighteen    months    ago,    I    noticed    that    its 
painter  or  re-painter  had  given  to  Wykeham's 
sable  chevrons  an  azure  tint. 

10.  Cave    did  more    than    repaint    '  The 
Trusty    Servant.'       He    was    employed    to 
repaint  the  recumbent  figure  of  our  Founder 
upon  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedral,  and  was 
"  led  into  mistakes  by  copying  too  closely 
the  costume  of  a  Romanist  bishop  of  his 
own  day."     So  at  least  said  R.  C.  Lucas, 
the  sculptor,  in  a  pamphlet  on  '  Wykeham's 
Chantry '     (London,    D.     Nutt)    which    he 
published  in  1847.  H.  C. 

Winchester  College. 


CLIVEDEN  HOUSE  :  DUEL  BETWEEN 
BUCKINGHAM  AND  SHREWSBURY  (11  S. 
xii.  302). — According  to  Pepys,  '  Memoirs  of 
Samuel  Pepys,'  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke, 
2nd  ed.,  1828,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15,  16,  the  duel 
"between  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Holmes,  and 
one  Jenkins,  on  one  side,  and  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury, Sir  John  Talbot,  and  one  Bernard  Howard, 
on  the  other  side," 

took  place  in  a  close  near  Barne-Elmes  on 
16  Jan.,  1667/8.  Lord  Shrewsbury  was 
"run  through  the  body,  from  the  right  breast 
through  the  shoulder ;  and  Sir  John  Talbot  all 
along  up  one  of  his  armes ;  and  Jenkins  killed  upon 
the  place,  and  the  rest  all  in  a  little  measure 

wounded 

"  It  is  said  that  my  Lord  Shrewsbury's  case  is 
to  be  feared,  that  he  may  die  too." 

January  19th.  "  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  likely  to  do 
well."— Ibid.,  p.  17. 

A  foot-note,  p.  15,  says  that  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  "  died  of  his  wounds  March  16th 
following. ' ' 

That  he  did  not  die  until  Icng  after  the 
duel  is  made  clear  by  the  King's  proclama- 
tion of  pardon  to  the  combatants,  and  against 
duelling  in  the  future,  dated  24  Feb.,  1667/8. 
In  this  the  death  of  William  Jenkins  and 
no  other  is  mentioned.  See  '  Anecdotes  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London. . .  .to 


the  Year  1700,'  by  James  Peller  Malcolm, 
2nd  ed.,  1811,  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308.  Yet 
Grammont  in  his  '  Memoirs  '  (Bohn's  ed.r 
1859,  p.  299)  says  that  Shrewsbury  was  killed 
"  upon  the  spot."  Grammont,  however, 
devotes  only  some  two  lines  to  the  duel. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  during  the  combat 
she  [the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury]  held  the 
Duke's  horses  in  the  habit  of  a  page."  See 
foot-note  to  line  308  of  Pope's  third  '  Moral 
Essay  '  ('  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,' 
1753,  vol.  iii.  p.  274).  This  story  is  also 
given  in  the  '  Works  of  Horatio  Walpcle,' 
1798,  vol.  i.  p.  419,  similarly  qualified  by 
"  is  said." 

If  Pepys  is  correct,  the  story  that  the 
duel  took  place  at  Clrveden  House  is  a 
fiction.  Indeed,  assuming  that  the  legend 
about  Lady  Shrewsbury  is  true,  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  unlikely  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  should  have  had  any  horses  to 
be  held  while  he  fought  in  a  duel  just  outside 
his  own  house.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  following,  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  on  John  Evelyn's  '  Diary,'  21  Oct., 
1671,  may  be  of  help  to  ENQUIRER: — 

"  ...Francis  Talbot,  eleventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  died  (16th  March,  1668)  after  a  duel  fought  in 
January  near  Barn  Elms  with  George  Villiers, 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  —  his  wife,  it  is 
asserted,  holding  Buckingham's  horse  meanwhile, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  page.  For  the  credit  of  woman- 
hood it  should,  however,  be  added,  on  the  authority 
ot  Lady  Burghclere's  careful  and  impartial  study 
of  Dryden's  very  various  '  Zimri,'  that,  in  1674, 
Buckingham  distinctly  stated,  when  arraigned  by 
his  Peers,  '  that  at  the  time  of  the  duel  the 
Countess  was  living  in  a  "  French  monastery," ' 
and  the  statement  was  not  controverted  ('  George 
Villiers,'  1903,  p.  195)." 

Pope's  note,  in  both  editions  consulted, 
1757  and  Elwin,  speaks  of  the  Countess 
holding  the  Duke's  horses,  not  "  their 
horses." 

In  Spence's  '  Anecdotes,'  ed.  Singer, 
1820,  p.  164,  Pope  is  represented  as  saying  : 

"  His  [Buckingham  'si  duel  with  Lord  Shrews- 
bury was  concerted  oetween  him  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury.  All  that  morning  she  was  trem- 
bling for  her  gallant,  and  wishing  the  death  of  her 
husband ;  and,  after  his  fall,  'tis  said  the  duke 
slept  with  her  in  his  bloody  shirt." 
Does  not  the  "  'tis  said,"  and  "  it  has  been 
said  "  in  Pope,  point  to  gossip  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  for  the  story  ? 

Mr.  Wheatley  in  his  edition  of  Pepys's 
'  Diary  '  (17  Jan.,  1667/8)  points  out  that 
Pope's  lines  in  the  '  Moral  Essays,'  iii. 
307,  are  incorrect  as  Clieveden  was  being 
built  at  the  time  of  the  duel.  It  is  curious 
that  he  refers  to  Walpole  for  the  story  about 
holding  the  horse.  EDWARD  BENSLY, 
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For  some  time  Buckingham  had  been 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Lady  Shrews- 
bury (Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert, 
Lord  Brudenell,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  and  second  wife  of  Francis, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury),  and  the  Earl, 
at  last  discovering  it,  sent  him  a  challenge. 
They  fought  at  Barn  Elms  on  16  Jan.,  1668, 
three  a  side,  Buckingham's  seconds  being 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  and  Mr.  William 
Jenkins.  Shrewsbury  was  badly  wounded, 
and  died  two  months  later,  but  not  until  the 
king  had  pardoned  all  the  actors  in  the  duel 
(24  Feb.,  1668).  "Wanton  Shrewsbury" 
continued  for  some  time  to  live  openly  with 
Buckingham,  but  afterwards  married  George 
Rodney  Bridges,  and  survived  until  1702. 
Portraits  of  her  are  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  at  Goodwood  ;  a  third,  as 
Minerva  (sic),  was  bought  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  at  the  Stowe  sale. 

See  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,'  ed. 
Cartwright,  1875,  p.  67  ;  Pepys,  ed.  Wheatley, 
vii.  283,  284,  305 ;  Grammont,  p.  299  ; 
Evelyn,  '  Diary,'  ed.  Wheatley,  ii.  271. 

In  Brayley  and  Britton's  '  The  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales'  (1801)  it  is  stated 
that 

"  Cliefden  became  celebrated  from  its  magnificent 
mansion,  erected  by  '  Buckingham '  ;  but  this 
edifice,  which  had  been  greatly  improved  by 

Frederic,    Prince   of  Wales was  almost  wholly 

destroyed  by  fire  on  the  20th  of  May,  1795.  The 
conflagration  spread  with  such  rapidity  through- 
the  building  that  scarcely  a  remnant  of  its  superb 
furniture  or  splendid  paintings  could  be  preserved. 

The  wings  were  the  only  parts that  escaped  the 

flames.  The  terrace  occupies  the  brow  of  the  very 
lofty  eminence  on  which  the  house  was  situated, 
and  is  reported  to  be  higher  than  that  at 
Windsor." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ROBERT  NELSON  THE  NONJUROR  (11  S. 
xii.  301). — In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Pious 
Robert  Nelson,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan 
(Murray,  1860),  the  date  of  his  birth  is  given 
as  22  June,  1656.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
Bishop  Smallridge,  concludes  :  "  Ob.  16  Jan. 
Ao.  Dom.  1714  ;  setat.  suse  59." 

1665  in  '  D.N.B.'  as  year  of  birth  is,  no 
doubt,  an  error.  S.  R.  C. 

Canterbury. 

The  twenty-second  edition  of  '  A  Com- 
panion for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  published  1762,  contains 
the  following  : — 

"Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  the  pious  Author  of  this 
excellent  Book,  was  born  the  22*  of  June,  1656, 
being  the  son  of  Mr  John  Nelson,  a  considerable 
Turkey  Merchant  of  London." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 


WAS  ST.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY  A 
BENEDICTINE  MONK  ?  (11  S.  xii.  86.) — J'a£ 
eu  la  curiosite  de  consulter  1'admirable  serie- 
des  "  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain."  De  nombreuses  references  (in- 
diqueesci-dessous)permettent  d'affirmer  que 
St.  Thomas  avait  adopte  la  regie  benedictine,. 
et  qu'il  portait  le  costume  de  1'ordre  sous 
ses  vetements  sacerdotaux  ;  ce  fait  fut 
constate  apres  sa  mort  par  les  moines  qu£ 
devetirent  son  corps  pour  le  laver,  suivant 
1' usage  monastique.  11  avait  d'ailleurs  sur 
la  peau  un  epais  cilice,  fait  de  crin  (et,  les 
textes  m'obligent  a  le  dire,  peuple  d'une 
vermine  cruelle) ;  seule,  sa  haute  taille 
empechait  cette  accumulation  de  vetements 
de  deform er  sa  stature  et  de  le  rend  re  ridicule- 
Quant  a  la  couleur  du  vetement  benedictin- 
a  cette  epoque,  il  etait,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,. 
sinon  absolument  noir,  au  mo  ins  d'un& 
couleur  foncee  et  fort  voisine  du  noir. 

On  peut  ajouter  aux  references  ci-dessous 
que  St.  Thomas  etait  couramment  appe!6 
moine  au  moyen  age  :  "  martyr,  prsesul  et 
monachus." 

William  of  Canterbury,  i.  10. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  iii.  17. 

Alan  of  Tewkesbury*  iii.  345. 

Edward  Grim,  ii.  368,  442. 

William  Fitz-Stephen,  iii.  37,  149. 

Herbert  de  Boseham,  iii.  200,  521. 

Auctore  anonymo  (vita),  iv.  21,  79. 

Quadrilogus,  iv.  281,  346,  406. 

Gervase,  monk  of  Canterbury,  i.  229. 

PIERRE  TTTRPIN.. 
29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

MEDIJEVAL  FUR  NAMES  (11  S.  xii.  183,  244).. 
— For  "  miniver  "  and  "  calaber  "  see  the- 
'  N.E.D.'  where  full  particulars  can  be  found 
as  regards  the  former,  and  many  quotations 
for  both  words.  According  to  a  trade  pub- 
lication (Richard  Davey,  *  Fur  and  Fur 
Garments,'  1895),  miniver  is  really  made 
from  ermine  spotted  with  astrachan. 

With  regard  to  "  calaber,"  Bailey  must 
be  mistaken  in  stating  that  it  was  the  fur  of 
a  little  creature  in  Germany  of  the  seme 
name,  as  the  word  cannot  be  found  in 
Grimm's  great  '  Dictionary.'  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  statements  in  the 
*  Century  Dictionary,'  according  to  which 
"  calaber  "  was  "  the  fur  of  a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  the  squirrel,  bred  for  the 
most  part  in  High  Germany,"  and,  according 
to  another  version,  "  the  fur  which  was 
exported  from  Calabria  [in  Southern  Italy], 
hence  the  name."  The  latter  dictionary 
gives  "  calabar  skin "  as  the  name  in 
commerce  for  the  skin  of  the  Siberian  squirrel 
used  for  muffs,  tippets,  &c.  Then  we  haver 
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Henry  Poland's  'Fur -Bearing  Animals' 
(London,  1892),  which  says  :  "  The  squirrel 
in  former  times  was  called  the  calabar  in 
commerce."  According  to  the  '  N.E.D.,' 
-"  calaber"  is  mentioned  in  '  Piers  Plowman ' 
(1362),  and  also  in  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1532) ;  end  in  Eden's  '  Decades  '  (1555)  it 
is  stated  that  "  the  people  of  Moscovia  have 
this  fur."  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow's 
4  Survey  of  London,'  states  that  "  aldermen 
who  have  not  been  mayors  are  to  have  their 
cloaks  furred  with  calabre."  Finally,  Co  well 
in  1607  describes  the  "  calaber  "  as  ««  a  little 
beast,  in  bigness  abcut  the  quantitie  of  a 
squirell  of  colour  gray,"  but  evidently  not  a 
grey  squirrel.  L.  L.  K. 

ALICE  PIOLT  FOREST  (US.  xii.  258,  306). — 
Locally  this  forest  is  spoken  of  as  The  Holt. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  holt  "  was  used  in 
England  long  before  the  introduction  of  the 
French  word  "  forest."  Alice  is  a  changed 
f  3rm  of  Ailsi  or  ^Elfsigi,  a  personal  name  met 
with  frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon  sources. 
There  were  several  bishops  named  ^Elfsigi ; 
;and  in  the  '  Liber  Vitae  '  of  Durham  ^Elfsige 
j^Elfsinus,  "  comes,"  is  mentioned  as  a 
landowner  in  Hants  (circa  950). 

The  forest  is  referred  to  in  the  Inq.  ad 
damnum  of  11  Kdw.  II.  : — 

"  John  de  Venuyz  to  settle  the  manor  of  East 
Worldham  and  the  bailiwick  of  the  forests  of 
Wolmer  and  Alsiesholt  on  himself,  Margery  his 
-wife,  and  his  heirs." 

In  the  writ  on  the  Patent  Rolls  it  is  spelt  in 
the  same  way. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Alice 
Holt  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  a  wood 
•belonging  to  Ailsi.  LEO  C. 

BISHOP  ELPHINSTONE'S  BADGE  (US.  xii- 
260,  311).— It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
—from  Dr.  Woodward's  *  Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry  ' — that  Elphinstone's  own  blazon 
was  Arg.,  a  chevron  sa.  between  three  boars' 
heads  erased  gu.,  armed  of  the  field,  and 
langued  az.,  which  coat  is  now  the  third 
quarter  of  the  modern  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Aberdonian  alma  mater.  In  the  first 
quarter  a  flower  -  pot  and  .the  fishes  — 
"  three  salmon  fishes  in  fret  proper " — are 
•still  maintained  (Woodward,  pp.  447,  448). 

It  struck  me  that  Moule  in  '  The  Heraldry 
of  Fish  '  ought  to  have  something  explana- 
tory, and  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  book  to  find 
it  out,  but  to  my  disappointment  he  ignores 
Aberdeen.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
ancient  family  of  Troutbeck,  connected 
with  Troutbeck  in  Westmorland,  dis- 
played "  three  trout  fretted  tete  a  la 
queue,"  and  had  its  crest  on  a  wreath  of 


trout  instead  of  on  one  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
metal  and  tincture.  The  arms  are,  or  were, 
to  be  seen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
in  the  Talbot  Gallery,  Alton  Towers,  and 
they  have  been  quartered  by  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  who  drew  some  of  their  blood 
from  the  Troutbecks  (Moule,  pp.  135,  136). 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

TAVERN  SIGNS  :  "  MOTHER  HUFF  CAP  " 
(US.  xii.  279).— The  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  The  Evesham  Journal  of 
9  Oct.,  1915  :  "  For  sale  one  hundred  pots 
of  Barlem  and  tiff  Cap  pears."  In  the 
'E.D.D.,'  vol.  iii.  p.  268,  "  Huff- Cap  "  is 
rightly  defined  as  meaning,  in  the  Vale  of 
Evesham,  "  a  brand  of  perry  and  a  particular 
pear  used  in  the  making  of  perry."  In 
Suffolk  it  is  said  to  mean  "  anything  good 
or  strong  in  the  way  of  drink."  A.  C.  C. 

*  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA  '  (11  S.  xii.  278). — 
Robert  Wilkinson  probably  compiled  as  well 
as  published  '  Londina  Illustrata,'  as  it  is 
usually  catalogued  both  by  second-hand 
booksellers  and  auction  -  catalogue  makers 
under  his  name.  The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  is  in  2  vols.,  but  the  second  volume 
is  without  title-page.  The  date  is  given  as 
1819,  4to.  They  also  possess  a  large-paper 
copy  in  2  Vols.,  and  a  large-paper  copy  of 
vol.  i.  with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Gregory  pre- 
fixed. ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  279).— 
2.  "  And  don't  you  forget  the  white  worsted 
at  Flint's." — Flint's  was  the  name  of  a 
haberdasher's  shop  which  flourished  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  near  the  Monument, 
and  is  probably  the  establishment  referred 
to.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a 
clue,  but  at  all  events  it  fixes  the  date,  and 
if  a  Sherlock  Holmes  gets  hold  of  it  the  entire 
mystery  may  soon  be  solved  on  the  "  Ex 
pede  Herculem  "  system.  W.  S — R. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  300). — "  Tu  mihi,  Tu  certe,"  &c. — Ovid, 
*  Amor.,'  Lib.  ii.  Elegia  x.  11.  1  and  2. 

R.  A.  POTTS. 

[Several  other  correspondents  thanked  for 
replies.] 

AUTHORS'  NAMES  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  302). 
— (2)  Guillaume  le  Breton  Deschapelles  was, 
according  to  James  Clay,  "  the  finest  whist- 
player,  beyond  any  comparison,  the  world 
has  even  seen."  He  was  born  in  1780,  and 
died  in  1847.  An  account  of  him  is  printed 
in  W.  P.  Courtney's  '  English  Whist,' 
pp.  373-5.  F.  JESSEL. 
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SONGS  WANTED  :  *  JOHN  BROWN  '  (11  S. 
xii.  301). — The  words  of  the  song  '  John 
Brown,'  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame,  were 
published  in  all  the  penny  song  sheets  in 
the  late  sixties.  The  music  was  originally 
published  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Hopwood  &  Crew. 

Apropos  of  this  song  I  may  mention  that 
Julia  Ward  (Mrs.  Howe),  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  91 /wrote 
her  historical  '  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic '  in  1861,  designed  for  the  same  tune  as 
*  John  Brown,'  and,  though  some  commenta- 
tors assert  that  they  "  didn't  fit,"  personally 
I  think  they  do.  The  '  Battle  Hymn  '  was 
reprinted  hi  The  Times  of  5  October,  and 
one  or  two  interesting  letters  ensued  respect- 
ing it. 

There  was  another  song  entitled  *  John 
Brown  '  much  also  in  vogue  in  the  "  sixties," 
commencing  : — 


I  Ve  a  guinea  I  can  spend, 
I've  a  wife  and  I  've  a  friend, 


And  a  troop  of  little  children  at  my  knee, 

John  Brown. 
T3ut  that  is  another  story. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

Newton's  '  Capt.  John  Brown  of  Harper's 
Ferry,'    published    by  Fisher   Unwin  (1902), 
gives  the  words  and  music  of  the  song. 
W.  J.  WALKER. 

[C.  C.  B.  mentions  that  the  song  is  in  'War 
Songs  and  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Martial  Life," 
•edited  by  John  Macleay.  "Canterbury  Poets 
Series."] 

MRS.  SAMUEL  FOOTE  (11  S.  xii.  260,  307). 
—Whatever  the  foundation  for  it,  'The 
Georgian  Era,'  London,  1834,  vol.  iv. 
359-63,  is  circumstantial  as  to  Foote's 
marriage.  It  speaks  of 

"  his  union  in  1741  with  a  lady  at  Worcester,  but 

his  conduct  as  a  husband  was  anything  but 

affectionate.  It  was  not  long  after  their  marriage 
that  the  necessities  of  Foote  caused  him  to  be 
arrested,  and  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  [Then 
follows  an  anecdote  occurring  on  his  wife's  presence 
there  with  him.]  Foote,  who  in  disposition  differed 
from  his  wife,  proposed  a  separation  from  her 
one  time,  and  they  were  accordingly  parted  for  a 

few    months they     were    eventually     brought 

together  again." 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  wife  in  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  memoir.  W.  B.  H. 

JOHN   DE   WARREN,    EARL   BAUDAKE,  OF 

SURREY    AND    SUSSEX    (11    S.    xii.    301). 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent 
who  has  communicated  with  me  directly,  I 
learn,  to  my  shame,  that  the  query  at  the 
above  reference  was  occasioned  by  my 
having  read  across  the  contents  of  two 


columns  in  Hennessy's  '  Repertorium  '  in- 
stead of  taking  them  separately.  Baudake 
is  no  part  of  the  name  of  the  patron  who 
presented  Richard  de  Radeford  and  his  four 
predecessors  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Martin, 
Outwich,  but  the  authority  for  the  presenta- 
tion. It  stands  for  the  register  of  Ralph  de 
Baldock  or  Baudake,  Bishop  of  London 
from  1304  or  1305  to  1313,  the  earliest  bishop 
whose  registers  are  extant.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  wasted  valuable  space  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  and 
the  time  of  readers  who  may  have  t raced , 
and,  if  so  be,  gibbeted  my  blunder. 

JOHN  R.  MAG  RATH. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

PEARS  AND  NETTLES  (11  S.  xii.  301). — 
Nettles  or  any  other  green  stuff,  if  laid  down 
thick  enough,  will  heat  in  the  same  way  as 
haystacks  do.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such 
heat  would  hasten  the  ripening  cf  rears. 

J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

THE  SITE  OF  THE  GLOBE  (US.  xi.  447;  xii. 
10,  50,  70, 121,  143,  161,  201,  224,  264,  289).— 
Your  correspondent  L.  L.  K.  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Dr.  Wallace  and  myself  in 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  land  sold  by 
Sir  Mathew  Brand  to  Hillarie  Mempris  in 
1626. 

Dr.  Wallace  considers  that  this  land  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane.  Very 
probably  Dr.  Wallace  has  more  information 
than  I,  and  if  so  he  may  be  perfectly  right 
in  his  opinion ;  but,  judging  from  the 
wording  of  the  deed  of  transfer  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  locus  in  quo,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  land  in  question  was  on  the  north  side 
of  Maiden  Lane. 

L.  L.  K.  considers  that  to  prove  my  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  Mempris's 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  land  leased  by 
Nicholas  Brand  to  Burbage  and  others,  and 
moreover  be  necessary  to  stop  Maiden  Lane 
short  of  Mempris's  western  boundary,  to 
make  room  for  the  Bishop's  Park  which 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  his  land. 

These  are  two  distinct  points  raised  by 
L.  L.  K.,  but  neither  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
valid  objection  to  the  northern  location  of 
Mempris's  land.  There  appears  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  placing  Mempris's  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  land  leased  to  Burbage  by  Nicholas 
Brand,  for  it  was  quite  possible,  and  I  think 
that  it  was  quite  probable,  that  Burbage's 
leasehold  land  which  lay  to  the  south  of 
the  alley  or  way  (Globe  Alley)  dividing 
his  land  into  two  parts  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  land  sold  by  Sir  Matthew 
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Brand  to  Mempris.  The  freehold  would 
have  been  sold  subject  to  the  Burbage 
leasehold  interest. 

L.  L.  K.'s  second  point  is  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  Maiden  Lane  to  the  west 
of  the  land  sold  to  Mempris,  so  that  the 
Bishop's  Park,  and  not  Maiden  Lane,  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  deed  of  transfer, 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land. 

This  is  a  point  of  law  upon  which  I  think 
there  is  no  question.  Let  it  be  realized  that 
originally  there  was  simply  a  common  brook 
or  sewer  which  divided  Brand's  land  on  the 
north  from  the  land  which  was  known  as  the 
Bishop's  Park  on  the  south.  By  this  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  Brand  did  not  hold 
land  also  on  the  south  of  the  brook  or  sewer  ; 
but  for  the  moment  that  is  not  the  question. 
All  I  am  insisting  upon  is  that  Brand  was  the 
freeholder  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook 
or  sewer.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Maiden  Lane  was  continued  through 
from  the  west  into  Deadman's  Place  on  the 
east,  and,  whether  Maiden  Lane  was  on  either 
side  of  the  brook  or  sewer  or  over  it,  the  fact 
would  still  remain  that  Brand's  freehold 
extended  to  the  brook  or  sewer.  The 
wording  of  the  deed  of  transfer  would  be 
perfectly  correct,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the 
land  sold  to  Mempris  was  bounded  "  by  the 
brook  or  common  sewer  which  divided  the 
land  from  the  park  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester  on  the  south."  The  public  in 
fact  would,  then  as  now,  only  have  surface 
rights  over  the  land  occupied  by  the  road ; 
the  freehold  would  remain  vested  in  the 
individual  right  up  to  his  boundary,  which 
in  this  case  was  the  common  brook  or  sewer. 

My  reason  for  locating  the  site  on  the 
north  side  of  Maiden  Lane  rather  than  the 
south  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  deed  of  transfer  the  land  is  said  to  be 
bounded  by 

"an  alley  or  way  leading  to  the  Globe  Playhouse, 

commonly  called  Globe  Alley,  on  the  north and 

contained  in  breadth  from  the  path  called  Globe 

Alley  on  the  north to  the  common  sev/er  on  the 

south  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  or  there- 
abouts." 

I  have  already  pointed  out 'in  a  previous 
letter  (ante,  p.  11)  that  this  distance  of 
124  ft.  coincides  with  the  distance  from  the 
sewer  in  Park  Street  (Maiden  Lane)  to  the 
alley  or  way  (Globe  Alley)  which  is  shown  in 
the  early  views  to  be  opposite  Clink  Street. 

If  now  the  Mempris  land  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane,  then 
another  Globe  Alley  must  be  shown  to  be 
in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  deed  of 
transfer,  i.e.,  1626. 


There  is  no  sign  of  a  Globe  Alley  in  the 
Bishop's  Park  south  of  Maiden  Lane  in  the- 
view  known  as  '  Londinum  Urbs  precipua 
regni  Angliae,'  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
between  1630-40.  Again,  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  Globe  Alley  in  the  Bishop's  Park  in 
De  Wit's  view,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
between  1640-44.  In  both  these  views  the 
Globe  Playhouse  is  shown  close  on  Banksider 
and  therefore  a  Globe  Alley  leading  to  the 
Playhouse  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lene- 
is  impossible. 

GEORGE  HUBBARD,  F.S.A. 

UGO  BASSI  (US.  xii.  237,  310).— Ira 
reply  to  MR.  J.  B.  WAINE WRIGHT,  specially/ 
seeking  the  date  of  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion of  Ugo  Bassi,  I  add  a  few  further  particu- 
lars of  "  his  sad  story."  The  excommunica- 
tion was  probably  published  three  or  four 
years  before  the  period  MR.  WAINEWRIGHT 
suggests  in  his  letter  (3  to  18  Aug.,  1849). 

Having  made  himself  suspected  at  the 
Papal  Court  (Curia),  Bassi  was  exiled  to 
Sicily  in  1846,  only  returning  a  free  man  on 
the  accession  of  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX. 
During  the  struggle  to  render  Italy  united 
he  served  in  the  field  hospitals,  and  acted  as. 
chaplain  in  the  Garibaldian  Legion. 

His  principal  poems  were  '  The  Churehi 
according  to  the  Image  of  Christ,'  '  Con- 
stantine,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,'  many 
sacred  hymns, '  The  Return  from  Captivity/ 
and  verses  in  praise  of  Pio  Nono  as  a  liberal 
Pope.  The  personal  piety  of  Ugo  Bassi 
admits  of  no  doubt. 

WILLIAM  MERCER. 

"  PODDEN  PLACE  "  AND  "  UPPER  PODDEN 
PLACE"  (11  S.  xii.  277). — Alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Millman 
Street  since  Bulwer  wrote  '  What  will  He 
do  with  It  ?  '  but  within  my  recollection, 
which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  MR.  FROST'S 
theory,  Millman  Street,  which  consisted  of 
large  houses  mostly  occupied  by  professional 
men,  formerly  extended  only  from  Chapel 
Street  to  New  Ormond  Street,  by  which  it 
was  bounded  on  the  north — the  houses  on. 
the  north  side  of  Great  Ormond  Street  joining 
those  on  the  east  side  of  Millman  Street,  with 
which  they  formed  an  angle.  There  was 
consequently  at  that  time  no  thoroughfare 
into  Guilford  Street.  The  street  from 
Guilford  Street  with  the  public-house  at 
the  corner  was  then  called  New  Millman 
Street,  and  was  a  cul-de-sac.  The  houses — 
a  few  of  them  shops — were  much  inferior  to 
those  in  Millman  Street,  and  were,  I  believe,, 
nearly  all  let  out  in  apartments.  The  street,. 
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however,  had  some  interesting  associations, 
as  the  Chevalier  D'Eon  died  in  one  of  the 
houses,  and  another  was  for  a  short  time  the 
residence  of  George  Colman  the  younger. 

Afterwards,  some  houses  in  New  Ormond 
Street  were  demolished,  and  Millman  Street 
•and  New  Millman  Street  thrown  into  one. 

New  Ormond  Street,  which  was  a  continua- 
tion of  Great  Ormond  Street  from  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street  to  Millman  Street,  was  about 
twenty- five  years  ago  renumbered  intc,  and 
made  part  of,  Great  Ormond  Street. 

May  I  throw  out,  as  a  suggestion,  that 
Hunter  Street  and  Judd  Street,  which 
extend  in  a  line  from  Brunswick  Square  to 
Euston — formerly  called  the  New — Road, 
might  correspond  to  the  description  of 
Podden  Place  and  Upper  Podden  Place  ? 

WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

UNICORN'S  HORN  AT  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON  (11  S.  xii.  302). — Thomas  Fuller 
writes  : — 

"  Some  are  plain,  as  that  in  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  ; 
others  wreathed  about,  as  that  at  Dyonis,  near 
Paris,  with  anfractuous  spires,  and  cocleary  turnings 
about  it,  which  probably  is  the  effect  of  age,  those 
wreaths  being  but  the  wrinkles  of  most  vivacious 
unicorns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  colour: 
white,  when  newly  taken  from  his  head ;  yellow, 
like  that  lately  in  the  Tower,  of  some  hundred 
years'  seniority  ;  but  whether  or  no  it  will  ever 
turn  black,  as  that  of  Plinie's  description, let  others 
decide."  — 'Worthies  of  England'  (ed.  Nicholls, 
1811),  ii  54. 

Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  account  of  a  visit 
to  England  in  1598,  writes  of  Windsor 
Castle  :— 

"  We  were  shewn  here,  among  other  things,  the 
horn  of  a  unicorn,  of  above  eight  spans  and  an 
half  in  length,  valued  at  above  10,OOW. "— Dodsley's 
*  Fugitive  Pieces,'  ii.  244. 

And  the  Rev.  Edward  Topsell  in  his 
4  Historie  of  Foure-footed  Beastes  '  (1607), 
p.  717,  says : — 

"  I  doe  also  know  that  [horn]  the  King  of  England 
possesseth  to  be  wreathed  in  spires,  even  as  that  is 
recounted  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis,  then  which 
they  suppose  none  greater  in  the  world." 

The  so-called  horns  of  the  unicorn  appear 
to  have  been  in  reality  tusks  of  the  narwhal. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

A  note  in  Rye's  '  England  as  seen  by 
Foreigners  in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth  and 
•James  I.'  informs  us  that 

*'  in  1641  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferte  Imbaut.  Marshal 
of  France,  saw  in  the  Tower  of  London  a  Unicorn's 
horn,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  estimated 
At  the  enormous  sum  of  40.00W."— P.  203. 

There  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  a  magni- 
ficent horn  at  Windsor  of  which  Paul 


Hentzner,  who  was  there  in  1598,  testified 
that  it  was  valued  at  above  100,000/.  Very 
mean,  after  this,  sounds  a  specimen  at 
Somerset  House  mentioned  in  an  inventory 
of  Charles  I.  :  it  was  priced  at  a  poor  500£. 
This  may  be  read  in  Rye  at  p.  202. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

COCKNEY  SPEECH  (11  S.  xii.  280). — Tell  yer 
want,  MistrEderter,  HI  knows  aow  fair- 
muynded  er  man  yew  ar,  an  aow  willin  ter 
give  hevry  one  ees  chaunst  (now  one  be"er), 
sow  I  sez  ter  myself  I  sez,  "  Haow'd  it  be 
'f  I  wrowte  a  few  luynes  erbaout  Cauck- 
neyissums  in  aunswer  ter  MR.  ACKERMANN, 
waut  waunts  ter  know  erbaout  deferni- 
tions" 

Well  fust  aout  there's  the  spellin,  wich  ees 
muyty  differcult.  Caus  wy  ?  Caus  we 
aighn't  gaut  letters  ernough.  See  ere  naow. 
'Few've  any  desuyer  ter  be  c'rect  down  yew 
iwer  spell  the  litery  word  "  paper  "  wiv  an 
i  in  Cauckney — naut  unless  yer  hindulgin 
in  carrerkertoor.  Mr.  Punch,  ee  wruytes 
Dossetshir  a  wiv  two  e's,  ee  does.  F'rin- 
stance — "  Jeemes."  Naow  aour  Cauckney 
a,  it's  more  owpin  luyke,  but  eet  aighn't 
now  i,  'strewf  it  aighn't.  Wen  I  sez 
"  laighces "  HI  aighn't  a-finkin  'baout 
hinsects — git  aout.  Saighm  wiv  paighper. 
Some  years  ergo,  in  dear  ole  '  N.  &  Q.,'  a 
correspondent,  oose  naighm  I've  fergaut, 
ee  truyed  ter  prove  as  aow  Cauckneys 
didn'  saigh  "  piper  "  in  Mr.  Chorles  Dickens's 
tuyme.  That  gent's  argyments  was  very 
good,  but  ee  fergaut  one  fing,  straight  ee 
did.  Good  ole  Chorlie  ee  lived  een  Baigham 
Street,  Camdin  Taown,  ee  did,  wen  ee  was 
a  boy,  and  now  Dossetshir  a  was  eard  in 
Pancras  then,  swelp  me.  Wen  Chorlie 
wrowte  "  paper "  as  one  er  that  there 
noosboy's  calls,  he  yerd  "  paighper,"  en 
wat's  more  ee  said  "paighper"  eesself — 
yew  taighk  eet  from  me. 

HI've  bin  towld  as  aow  litery  people  gits 
their  speech  waut  they  calls  hinfected 
frough  livin  in  London.  Fren  er  muyne,  oo 
shall  be  naighmless  (hee  was  a  Perfesser  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  Unerverserty,  hee  was, 
fore  ee  went  beck  ter  Berlin  ter  taighk  the 
plaighce  of  H —  Z — ,  dee-ceased),  ee  towld 
me  as  aow  a  London  laighdy — laighdy  er 
tuytle,  mine  yer — oo  went  daown  ter  Liver- 
pool ter  lecksher,  walked  up  ter  th'  readin 
desk  an  looked  raound  at  the  B.A.'s  an  the 
M.A.'s,  an  started  off  wiv — "  The  other 
daigh —  Naow  this  aighn't  furough  Cauck- 
ney, but  "  daigh  "  hees  a  bit  of  all  ruyght. 
It's  Saouf-Heastem,  eet  ees,  see  ?  In  the 
ole  Kentish  dyaleck  a  faousand  years  agow 
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they  sed  "  daigh  "  an  they  spelt  it  doei  ; 
fact  !  King  Elfred  hee  sed  dceg,  ee  did. 
That  there  i  is  waut  fonolergists  calls  i- 
consemant. 

'Nuvver  frendermuyn  ee  sez  ter  mee, 
"  Enery,"  he  sez,  "  wa'dcher  call  these 
figgers  ?  "  I  looks  an  I  sees  1,  2,  333,  an  I  sez 
"Won,  too,  an  free  underd  an  firty-free,"  an 
ee  larfs.  I  tawked  beck  et  eem  an  I  sez,  "  If 
my  mispernounciation  of  3's  is  wraung  aow 
erbaout  your  spellin,  wiv  yer  o,  n,  e,  won  ! 
an  yer  t,  w,  o,  too  !  !  Garn  !  !  !  Bsides,  my 
hancesters  sed  '  free '  before  the  Conq-rer 
caighm."  Aow  do  HI  now  ?  Cans  the 
plaighce  daown  in  Essix  waut  the  Venererble 
Bede  called  Ythancaster  they  called  Effe- 
cester.  See  ?  You'l  find  Effecester  in 
Doomsdaybook,  'few  look.  London's  in  the 
H6astern  Caounties,  eet  ees  (vide  Censer), 
an  there  aighn't  now  need  ter  be  sow  stuck 
up  erbaout  the  Heast  Midlan  dyaleck  like 
them  Caighmbridge  cowves  is.  Yew  mer 
fink  eet  low  wen  a  furough  Cauckney  sez 
f  'stead  er  th.  Look  et  the  Hemprer  of 
Russia,  naow,  ee  never  sez  nuffink  else  but 
Feodor,  hee  down't,  an  ee  means  Feodore  all 
the  tuym,  saighm  as  mee. 

Ivver  ear  tell  er  the  "  glottal  stop  "  ? 
Yew  d'now  waut  the  glo"al  staup  ees  ? 
Well,  HI'll  tell  yer.  'Few  truy  ter  saigh 
"  lucky "  wivaout  the  ck  you'll  git  eet  : 
lu"y,  see  ?  They've  gaut  eet  in  Glasgow  an 
we've  gaut  eet  in  London.  Mos'ly  we've 
gaut  eet  wiv  aour  t.  F'rinstance,  we  saigh 
mu"on  an  bu"on  'stead  er  the  litery  "  mut- 
ton "  an  "  button,"  en  such  luyke. 

'Nuvver  fing  as  we  gow  in  fer  is  mee- 
tafersis.  F'rinstance,  I  sez  interduction 
an  pernounciaightion,  HI  do.  Well,  thet's 
meetafersis,  see  ? 

Yus,  I've  eard  erbaout  it : — • 

"Vite  vine  an  winnygur 
Werry  good  wittles  I  wow, 

but  I  fink  it's  silly.  I  knew  a  man  once  waut 
used  to  saigh  "wan  "  for  van,  but  ee  duyed 
a  very  laung  wuyle  agow.  .  ' 

This  aighn't  arf ,  but So  long  ! 

ENERY. 

[We  think  our  readers  will  like  to  know  for 
certain — -what  they  perhaps  have  guessed  in  read- 
ing it — that  this  ingenious  exposition  of  Cockney 
speech  is  from  the  pen  of  our  valued  contributor 
MR.  ALFRED  ANSCOMBE.] 

>  .  THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (US.  xii.  198,  251, 
310). — SIB  RICHARD  TEMPLE  refers  to  the 
so-called  "split  infinitive  "  as  being  "a 
.ease  of  the  growth  of  English,"  but  it  has 
been  used  by  English  writers  for  the  last 
$our  hundred:  years,  and  it  is  only  the  more 


foolish  and  ignorant  pedants  that  object 
to  its  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  allr 
including  even  the  most  fastidious  purist,, 
continually  use  the  "  split  infinitive,"  for  no- 
one  hesitates  about  writing  "  to  re-consider,'* 
or  "  again  consider  "  ;  and  if  we  say  "  to- 
case-hard  en  "  we  use  the  "split  infinitive '* 
just  the  same  as  if  we  said  "  to  gently 
blush "  (Herrick,  1591-1674),  or  "  to  be 
truly  touched  "  (Shakespeare,  1564-1616), 
or  "to  neither  strive  nor  cry  "  (Matthew 
Arnold).  "  To  consider  "  is  one  verb,  "  to 
re-consider  "  is  another,  and  "  to  carefully 
consider "  is  a  third,  and  it  is  only  the 
dunderheads  who  imagine  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  the  last  of  these. 
OXFORD  GRADUATE. 

THE  CUCKOO  IN  FOLK-LORE  (11  S.  xii. 
182,  230,  250,  287).— With  regard  to 
J.  F.  S.-J.'s  communication  at  the  last 
reference  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Bonhote  in  his  '  British  Birds '  (London, 
1907),  at  p.  188,  writes  :— 

"  Practically  nothing'  is  known  as  to  whether 
cuckoos  pair,  or  if  the  female  receives  the  atten* 
tions  of  several  males,  and  the  number  of  egg* 
laid  by  a  single  bird  in  the  season  is  also  doubtful, 
though  about  eight  is  said  to  be  the  number." 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT, 

JOHN  HOPKINS  OF  BRITTENS  (11  S.  xii. 
279). — I  take  the  following  from  p.  47  of 
'  The  History  and  Topography  of  Wye/ 
published  1842  :— 

"A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  in  this  parish  belong  to  Mr.  Sawbridge, 
his  estate  being  increased  by  his  father  purchasing 
those  of  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  which  consisted  of 
Wye  Court,  Harville,  Cold  Harbour,  Wye  Downs, 
and  Nackholt.  They  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Wye  College,  and  afterwards  to  the  Kempes; 
They  were  purchased  in  Chancery  by  John  Hop- 
kins, Esq. — from  his  rapacity  commonly  called 
Vulture  Hopkins.  He  died  immensely  rich  in  1732y 
and  devised  these  estates  not  to  be  inherited  till 
after  the  second  generation,  then  unborn  ;  but  the 
Court  of  Chancery  set  his  will  aside,  and  gave  his 
estates  to  his  heirs-at-Iaw.  from  whom  they  de- 
scended to  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (11  S.  xii.  302).— The 
fullest  and  best  biography  of  this  eccentric 
poet  is  that  prepared  shortly  after  his  death 
in  1849  by  Dr.  Griswold,  and  published  in 
New  York.  The  edition  of  his  '  Poetical 
Works  '  published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Sons 
in  London  in  1858  is  prefaced,  however,  by 
a  very  full  original  memoir.  His  father,  Sa 
native  of  Maryland,  married  a  beautiful 
actress  named  Elizabeth  Arnold,  but  they 
died  almost  at  the  same  time,  leaving  three 
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children  (of  whom  Edgar  was  the  second) 
in  utter  destitution.  Poe's  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Maryland  line  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  great-grandfather,  John  Poe, 
married  a  daughter  of  Admiral  McBride  of 
the  British  navy.  John  Allan,  who  adopted 
Poe,  is  described  as  a  wealthy  Virginian 
merchant  who  brought  Edgar  to  England  in 
1816,  sent  him  to  school  at  Stoke  Newington 
and  took  him  back  to  America  in  1822, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  I  can 
trace  no  reference  to  any  relations  in  Scot- 
land of  that  name. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

The  late  Sir  Edmund  T.  Bewley  wrote  a 
book  on  '  The  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
the  Family  of  Poe  or  Poe  '  (Dublin,  privately 
printed,  1906),  in  which  he  discussed  the 
true  ancestry  of  the  American  poet. 

A,  ALBERT  CAMPBELL. 

4,  Waring  Street,  Belfast. 

Sm  JOHN  LADE  (11  S.  x.  269,  316,  357,  394, 
472  ;  xi.  32). — See  article  on  him  by  William 
Prideaux  Courtney  in  Temple  Bar,  February, 
1002,  pp.  199-215.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

HENRY  FIELDING  (11  S.  xii.  300). — See 
'  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture,' vol.  x.  (1913),  chap,  ii., '  Fielding  and 
Smollett,'  by  Mr.  Harold  Child  ;  and  chap,  iv., 
'  The  Drama  and  the  Stage,'  by  Prof.  G.  H. 
Nettleton  of  Yale. 

According  to  the  '  D.N.B.'  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  Fielding  is  from  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Hogarth,  taken  from 
memory,  or,  according  to  Murphy,  whose 
account  was  contradicted  by  Steevens  and 
Ireland,  from  a  profile  cut  in  paper  by  a 
lady.  It  was  engraved  by  Basire  for 
Murphy's  edition  of  Fielding's  works.  A 
miniature  occasionally  engraved  seems  to 
be  taken  from  this.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[MR.  PEET  and  MB.  SPAKKE  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

PRICE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  (11  S.  vi.  268,  336,  413,  477; 
vii.  18). — The  following  reference  to  the 
value  of  tobacco  in  1609  seems  worth  noting. 
It  occurs  in  the  play  '  Every  Woman  in  her 
Humor,'  1609:— 

"  'Twere  sinne  to  wrong  the  dead,  you  shal  heare 
the  inuentorie  of  his  pocket. 

Inprimis,  a  brush  and  a  combe    vd. 

Item,  a  looking  Glasse        id.  ob. 

Item,  A  case  of  Tobacco  Pipes     iiijd. 

Item,  Tobacco,  half  an  ounz         vjd." 

A.  COLLINOWOOD  LEE. 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 


"  DRAY  (?  OR  BRAY)  ALIAS  BROKER,  SOMER- 
SET "  (11  S.  xii.  302).— There  is,  or  was,  a 
village  called  Brayne  in  Somerset,  on  the 
sea  coast,  to  the  south  of  the  River 
Axe.  See  Stephen  Whatley's  '  England's 
Grazetteer,'  1751,  vol.  iii.  Brayne,  Somerset,. 
s  given  also  in  the  '  Index  Villaris,'  by  J. 
Adams,  1680,  latitude  51°  18' ;  longitude 
3°  03'.  In  '  Gary's  New  Map  of  England,'  &c.,. 
1 794,  the  name  is  Brean.  The  '  Index 
Villaris  '  gives  also  "  Bray-High,  Devon,, 
atitude  51°  10';  longitude  3°  54',"  and 
'  Brokwer,  Glocester,  latitude  51°  45' ; 
longitude  2°  40'." 

The    above    longitudes     are    west    from 
London,  not  Greenwich. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT.. 
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Oxford  Garlands.     Selected  by  R.  M.  Leonard. 

12.  Elegies  and  Epitaphs.    14.  Poems  on  Animals. 
15.  Modem  Lays  and  Ballads.    (Milford,  7rf.net.) 

THESE  new  numbers  of  an  attractive  and 
useful  series  are  worthy  of  their  predecessors. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  allowed  it  is  impossible 
but  that  some  one  will  complain  of  this  or  the 
other  being  included,  while  that  or  the  other  is 
left  out.  We  confess  that  We  do  not  quite 
understand  upon  what  principle  the  choice  has 
been  made  ;  it  Would  seem  that  there  has  been 
an  endeavour  to  get  in  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  poems  not  otherwise  so  easily  accessible . . 
So  far  as  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  us  justifiable, 
though  it  has  sometimes  involved  the  taking  up 
of  space  for  verses  not  much  worth  remembering. 
'  Elegies  and  Epitaphs '  strikes  us  as  on  the 
whole  the  most  successful  compilation  of  the  three. . 
'  Lycidas  '  and  '  Adonais  '  are  expressly  omitted 
as  being  too  long,  and,  that  being  so,  we  hardly 
see  why  a  fragment  of  '  Thyrsis  '  should  have 
been  admitted  ;  it  actually  suffers  from  the 
mutilation  more  even  than  would  five  or  six 
stanzas  from  '  Adonais,'  say  those  beginning  : 
"  Peace,  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not 
sleep!"  We  have  little  more  to  criticize,  for 
if  there  are  some  half  a  score  of  pieces  that  we 
should  have  refused,  this  is  but  fair  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  booklet  contains  abundance 
of  treasure  both  in  the  way  of  the  familiar  and 
of  the  less  wellknown.  The  arrangement , . 
though  explained  in  the  notes,  is,  in  effect,  rather 
haphazard,  but  it  once  or  twice  results  in  pleasant 
juxtaposition.  Thus  we  have  side  by  side 
two  poems  of  Swinburne — that  in  memory  of 
Landor,  and  that  in  memory  of  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones — which  afford  matter  for  interesting  com- 
parison, and  are  followed  by  Wordsworth's  '  Poet's 
Epitaph  ' — inevitable,  of  course,  and  strangely 
refreshing  in  its  clear  music  after  the  turgid,, 
heavily  accented  flow  of  Swinburne's  verse  carrying 
so  meagre  a  freight  of  thought.  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  put  side  by  side  Shakespeare's  'Full 
Fathom  Five  '  and  Webster's  'Land  Dirge.' 
Coleridge  is  represented  by  '  The  Knight's  Tomb,' 
and  a  note  might  have  been  added  to  point  out 
that  this,  in  origin,  was  but  a  metrical  experiment 
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— one  which,  repeated  to  Scott,  at  once  captured 
his  ear,  quick  to  seize  cadences  with  the  true 
inightly  ring  in  them.  We  were  interested  to 
see  Mrs.  Hemans  making  an  appearance  here. 
-Of  the  two  poems  chosen,  the  shorter  might  well 
have  been  reduced  by  the  last  stanza  (since  the 
compiler  is  by  way  of  making  curtailments),  and 
would  then  have  been  well  worthy  a  place. 

Alongside  the  well-known  classics  in  this  kind 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  we  were  particularly  glad  to  have  the 
'lovely  '  Epitaph  of  Dionysia  '  of  unknown  author- 
.ship  ;  the  strong  music  of  Emerson's  '  Dirge,' 
with  his  trick  of  unexpected  felicity ;  and  the 
•examples  of  Landor,  from  which,  however,  rather 
^unaccountably,  the  quatrain  "  I  strove  with 
none  "  is  absent.  Finally,  we  must  mention  the 
.inclusion  of  the  one  or  two  curiously  constructed 
epitaphs  by  the  Poet  Laureate. 

The  '  Poems  on  Animals  '  form,  we  think,  a 
less  satisfactory  collection.  Perhaps  the  absence 
of  both  '  Poor  Matthias  '  and  of  '  Kaiser  '  may, 
at  a  pinch,  be  forgiven,  but  what  can  excuse  the 
omission  of  '  Geist's  Grave  '  ?  Who  cares  about 
Joanna  Baillie's  kitten,  or  Robert  Southey's  '  Poor 
Phillis  '  ? — compared  with 

That  liquid,  melancholy  eye, 

From  whose  pathetic,  soul-fed  springs 
Seem'd  surging  the  Virgilian  cry, 

The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things. 
Still,  there  are  very  good  things  here  amid  some 
-dull  ones — Lamb's  '  Irus'  faithful  wolf-dog,'  for 
•example  ;  two  of  Calverley's  ('  The  Water  Rat ' 
though,  is  not  one),  and  Marvell's  '  Nymph  com- 
plaining for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,'  with  one  or 
two  excerpts  from  Shakespeare,  and  the  inevitable 
pieces  from  Gray  and  Blake. 

The  '  Modern  Lays  and  Ballads,'  again,  is  good. 
•Only  twenty- three  have  been  brought  together, 
(it  having  been  considered ' impossible  to  shorten 
any,  and  yet  desirable  to  include  such  lengthy 
-examples  as  '  John  Gilpin,'  '  The  Ancient  Mariner,' 
.and  '  Eugene  Aram.'  No  doubt  hardly  any  two 
compilers  would  have  agreed  upon  just  this 
twenty-three,  and  in  several  cases  we  ourselves 
: should  have  preferred  a  substitute  ;  but  the 
collection  ought  to  be  really  useful,  and  we  may 
mention  that  it  contains,  among  poems  not 
commonly  found  in  anthologies,  Dr.  Bridges's 
•'Screaming  Tarn'  and  Peacock's  '  Llyn-y-Dreid- 
diad-Vrawd.'  Browning's  '  How  they  brought 
the  Good  News  '  appears  both  here  and  in  the 
"'  Poems  on  Animals  ' — rather  a  waste  of  space. 
We  look  forward  to  the  other  volumes  announced 
as  "in  preparation. " 

THE  October  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review 
Js  one  of  the  best  which  it  has  fallen-  to  us  to  notice. 
It  contains  more  than  one  article  worthy  not  only 
•  of  careful  immediate  consideration,  but  also  of  a 
place  on  the  bookshelf  for  future  reference.  We 
.should  put  among  these  Mr.  Henry  Wickham 
Steed's  brilliant  interpretation  of  Austria,  an 
important  study  which  may  well  serve  to  correct 
many  misapprehensions.  The  writer  is  particularly 
:good  in  his  account  of  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  his  exposition  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  expectation  that  it  is 
through  the  breaking  away  of  Hungary  that  the 
Austrian  empire  will  collapse.  Another  paper 
-of  which  the  value  will  survive  is  Mr.  Edmund 


Gosse's  careful  and  detailed  survey  of  the  '  De- 
secration of  French  Monuments,'  which  not  only 
brings  conveniently  together  what  information 
is  now  available,  but  also  gives  us  charming  and 
clear-cut  descriptions  of  the  towns  destroyed. 
We  fear  that  all  too  few  Englishmen  have  realized 
the  preciousness  of  Senlis  or  of  Meaux  (happily 
preserved),  still  fewer,  perhaps,  that  of  Arras. 
They  may  learn  of  it  here.  It  is  refreshing  to 
turn  away  from  the  modern  world  altogether  and 
go  back  to  Greek  athletics.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wright's 
article  should  certainly  be  made  a  note  of  by  the 
classical  scholar.  It  is  a  clever  and  very  irterest- 
ing  summary  of  our  information  on  the  question, 
put  with  originality  and  point.  We  would 
commend  it  no  less  to  trainers  of  youth  and 
athletes,  Yet,  again,  in  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's 
'  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great  '  we  have  a 
lively  and  adequate  sketch  of  a  highly  curious 
historical  episode.  A  sketch  of  this  kind — the 
subject  being  compact  and  of  few1  elements — 
does  in  many  ways  better  than  a  book,  and  we 
have  not  often  come  across  a  better  example 
than  this. 

Miss  M.  D.  Petre  writes  at  considerable  length 
and  rather  cloudily  upon  '  Christianity  and  War,' 
the  purport  (which  would  have  remained  clearer 
if  it  could  have  been  more  briefly  stated)  being 
that  war  is  one  of  the  things*  in  life  which 
belong  to  "  the  elements  of  its  probation,  and 
not  of  its  perfection."  An  article  which  we 
read  with  much  enjoyment  is  Mr.  David 
Hannay's  '  The  Humanity  of  Modern  Warfare.' 
The  writer — in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  weapons 
now  in  use — is  exceedingly  dubious  as  to  the 
chances  of  war  becoming  more  rather  than  less 
human.  We"  confess  we  share  his  doubt,  though 
we  think  that  he  somewhat  underrates  the  moral 
effect  of  popular  criticism,  which  surely  tends 
towards  greater  humanity,  both  with  more  decision 
and  with  more  enlightenment  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  has  a  very  able  discussion 
of  the  political  problems  involved  in  the  present 
crisis,  from  an  academic  point  of  view.  Of  this 
we  are  glad.  The  influence  of  the  academic  point 
of  view  in  Germany  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  ;  but  it  is  rather  the  corruption  of  that 
influence  than  the  fact  of  it  which  is  to  be  deplored. 
It  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  realized  that 
in  this  country  the  separation,  upon  which  we 
seem  tacitly  to  congratulate  ourselves,  between 
the  academic  and  the  practical  views  of  affairs 
is  in  itself  a  weakness,  and  that,  so  far  from  ac- 
quiescing in  it,  we  ought  to  ami  at  so  correcting 
each  that  the  two  may  co-operate  effectively. 
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DANTEIANA : 
"THE    PANTOMIME    OF 


HELL." 


"  INF.'  xxi.  1-3,  &c  : — 

Cosl  di  ponte  in  ponte,  altro  parlando 
Che  la  mia  commedia  cantar  non  cura, 
Venimmo .... 

1.  Thus  the  Florentine  and  Mantuan  poets 
journeyed  together,  iter  fabulis  fallendo, 
until  they  stood  before 

1'altra  fessura 

Di  Malebolge 

E  vidila  mirabilmente  oscura. 
Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  fifth  Bolgia  of  the 
Eighth  Circle,  the  Star  Chamber  of  Barterers, 
Jobbers,  or  Peculators,  and  from  the  nomen- 
clature and  demeanour  of  the  executioners 
not  inaptly  called  the  "  Pantomime  of 
Hell,"  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  "  grim 
buffoonery,"  —  and  a  veritable  "Infernal 
Comedy "  in  which  the  "  Pranks  of  the 
Demons  "  provide  both  the  scenes  and  the 
dramatis  personce.  Evidently  even  the 
austere  Dante  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
unbearable  tension  inflicted  upon  himself 


and  his  readers  by  the  hideous  tortures  of 
the  preceding  cantos  demanded  relief,  and 
he  wisely  supplies  it  here — though  after  his 
own  fashion.  He  cannot  part  with  his 
beloved  tortures  feither  for  his  victims  or 
for  himself.  The  former  must  be  immersed 
in  boiling  pitch  ;  he  himself  be  agonized  by  a 
very  human  terror.  But  he  does  relieve 
the  situation  by  the  "  grim  buffoonery  "  of 
the  antics  of  the  demons  and  their  victims, 
and  the  humour  of  the  nomenclature,  which 
is  all  the  more  refreshing  as  it  is  unexpected, 
a  grotesqueness  probably,  as  Dean  Plumptre 
suggests,  copied  or  reproduced  from  the 
gargoyles  and  misereres  of  mediaeval  art  and 
from  the  mystery  plays  of  the  same  period, 
and  carried  into  the  next  canto  in  the  comic 
escape  of  Ciampolo.  There  is  even  a  touch 
of  playful  irony  in  the  offer  of  Malacoda,  the 
leader  in  this  Bolgia  (1.  115),  to  provide  an 
escort  for  the  poets  : — 

Io  mando  verso  la  di  questi  miei 
A  riguardar  se  alcun  se  ne  sciorina, 

on  which  Scartazzini  observes  : — 

"  Malacoda  si  mostra  molto  generoso  verso  i 
due  Poeti.  La  generosita  del  diavolo  !  " 

The  felicitous  choice  of  the  demon-actors' 
names  is  on  the  same  lines  as  those  in 
'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  :  Malebranche 
("  Wicked -Claws  "  ;  less  accurately,  Mr. 
Tozer  prefers  "  Ugly-Claws  "  ;  Rossetti  and 
Dean  Plumptre,  "  Evil-Claws  ") ;  Malacoda 
("  Wicked-tan  " ) ;  Scarmiglione  ("  Wrest- 
ler "  ;  "  Rough-and-tumble,"  Tozer  ;  "  La- 
cerator,"  Plumptre — a  name  for  the  devil) ; 
Alichino  ("  Wing-folder,"  or  [Plumptre] 
"  Wing  -  drooper  " ) ;  Calcabrina  ("  Snow- 
trampler  " ) ;  Barbariccia  ("  Frizzled -beard  ") ; 
Cagnazzo  ("  Dog  -  faced  ") ;  Libicocco 
("Devil-moor");  Draghinazzo  ("Dragon- 
faced  ") ;  Ciriatto  ("  Swine-faced  ") :  Graf- 
fiacane  (  "  Dog  -  scratcher  "  )  ;  Farfarello 
("  Brawler  ") ;  Rubicante  ("  Red-faced  "). 

2.  Line  38  : — 

Ecco  un  degli  anzian'  di  Santa  Zita. 
What  was  Ampere's  authority  (as  quoted  by 
Scartazzini)  for  saying  of  this  saint  that  she 
was  "  une  pauvre  servante  que  son  maitre 
voulait     seduire "  ?      Neither     Butler     nor 
Baring-Gould  gives  any  hint  of  such  treat- 
ment   or    conduct.     On    the    contrary,    the 
!  latter  says   (vol.   iv.   p.  354,  27  April)  that 
'  St.   Zita  died   at   the  ago  of    60   (1218-78) 
"  beloved  by  all  in  the  house  where  she  had 
1  served   so  faithfully  for  forty-eight  years." 
1  Plumptre  also  quotes  Ampere,  but  charitably 
omits  his  tit-bit  of  scandal.     Though  both 
the    hagiologists     quoted    profess    to    have 
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drawn  their  facts  from  "  a  contemporary 
writer,"  there  are  remarkable  differences 
between  the  two  in  their  presentation  of 
them  which  deserve  mention.  Thus  Baring- 
Gould  places  the  birthplace  of  this  saint  at 
Bozzanello,  while  Butler  (vol.  iv.  p.  299, 
ed.  1798)  says  it  was  at  Montaegradi.  But 
it  is  in  the  localizing  of  her  relics  that  their 
discrepancies  are  widest.  Says  Butler  : — 

"  Her  body  was  found  entire  in  1580,  and  is 
kept  with  great  respect  in  St.  Frigidian's  Church, 
richly  enshrined  ;  her  face  and  hands  are  exposed 
naked  to  view  through  a  crystal  glass." 
Baring-Gould,  more  up-to-date  than  his 
rival,  observes  : — 

"  Some  of  her  relics  are  preserved  in  her  chapel 
on  Monte  Motrone,  near  Lucca  ;  others  at  Genoa; 
others  at  Parma.  A  toe  was  given  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lucca  to  Sir  William  Langston,  Who  built  a 
chapel  at  Ely  to  her  honour,  in  1456.  Other 
relics  are  in  Portugal." 

Plumptre  seems  less  well  -  informed  than 
Baring-Gould,  simply  stating  that  "  on  the 
festa  of  the  saint  her  mummy  is  exposed." 
Zita  (a  maidservant)  seems  to  be,  in 
default  of  her  real  name,  a  coined  one, 
adapted  from,  or  denoting,  her  station  or 
occupation,  such  as  Maccarius  and  Veronica. 
An  office  in  honour  of  St.  Zita  was  approved 
by  Leo.  X. ;  and  her  cult  as  a  saint  allowed 
in  1696  by  Innocent  XII. 

3.  Line  48  :— 

Qui  non  ha  luogo  il  Santo  Volto. 
This  allusion  of  Dante  to  a  well-known 
shrine  of  his  day  seems  to  call  for  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  seeing  that  he  deemed  it 
imperative  for  his  purpose  and  that  it  has 
some  connexion  with  our  own  land.  Some 
writers  of  commentaries  on  the  *  D.  C.'  are 
singularly  nebulous  as  to  its  matter  and 
form,  and  all  exceedingly  chary  of  informa- 
tion thereon.  Thus  Scartazzini  calls  it  an 
"  antichissima  statua  del  Kedentore  scolpita 
in  legno,  bella  di  nob  ill  fattezze,  lavoro  a  quanto 
credesi  bizantino.  Secondo  la  leggenda  il  volto 
fu  scolpito  da  mano  celeste,  mentre  Nicodemo, 
lo  scolpitore  della  statua,  dormiva." 
Prof.  Tomlinson  refers  to  it  as  "a  much 
revered  portrait  of  our  Lord  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Lucca."  Bianchi  writes  of  it  as  "  1'effigie  " 
and  "  un'immagine."  Mr.  Tozer  states  that 
"  the  '  Holy  Face  '  of  Lucca  was  an  ancient 
crucifix,  and  the  Lucchesi  used  to  invoke  it 
in  time  of  need  "  ;  and  Dean  Plumptre, 
quoting  Ampere  and  Hare,  says  of  it  :  "  The 
*  Holy  Face  '  was  the  head  of  the  Christ  on 
a  wooden  crucifix." 

.  Here  we  have  a  confusing  variety  of 
description  :  statue,  portrait,  effigy,  image, 
and  crucifix.  Which  was  it  ?  The  editor 
of  Buskin's  '  Fors  Clavigera  '  (vol.  i.  p.  313, 


letter  18  June,  1872,  ed.  1907)  clears  away 
all  ambiguity  : — 

"  The  Volto  Santo,  which  is  preserved  in  a 
chapel  built  by  Matteo  Civitali,  is  a  cedar-wood 
crucifix  about  13  ft.  in  length.  It  is  said  to  have- 
been  carved  by  Nicodemus,  and  While  he  slept 
an  angel  carved  the  face.  In  782  it  was  discovered 
to  a  pilgrim  bishop  from  Piedmont,  Gualfredo  by 
name,  who,  instructed  by  an  angel,  put  it  on 
board  an  empty  bark  at  Joppa.  The  bark  was 
guided  to  Luni,  where,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival, 
was  Giovanni,  Bishop  of  Lucca.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  crucifix  should  be  placed  on  a  cart 
drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  and  that,  wherever 
they  Went,  it  should  remain.  The  oxen  went 
straight  to  Lucca,  and  '  there  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  working  great  wonders,  and  drawing 
to  this  day  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all 
corners  of  the  Catholic  world.'  It  is  exposed  to 
view  on  the  Festivals  of  the  Holy  Cross,  May  3 
and  September  14  ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  curation  of  a  plague,  in  December.  Mediaeval 
Englishmen  had  a  great  devotion  to  the  Volto 
Santo.  William  of  Malmesbury  records  that  the 
Bed  King  habitually  swore  '  per  Sanctum  Vultum 
de  Luca,'  and  in  an  old  London  church  of  St. 
Thomas  there  was  an  effigy  of  the  Volto  Santo, 
the  cult  of  which  Was  cared  for  by  the  Lucchese 
colony.  See  Canon  Almerico  Guerra's  '  Notizie 
Storiche  del  Volto  Santo  di  Lucca  '  (Lucca,  1881 ), 
and  Montgomery  Carmichael's  '  In  Tuscany,' 
1901,  Where,  at  p.  154,  is  a  reproduction  from  a 
drawing  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  crucifix.  A 
lamp  of  gold  was  offered  by  the  people  of  Lucca 
at  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1836." 

What  Buskin  himself  thought  of  the 
Santo  Volto  is  characteristically  expressed 
in  the  letter  to  which  the  editor  appended 
the  note  above,  and  is  worthy  of  transcrip- 
tion here  : — 

"  When  in  Chaucer's  *  Pardonere's  Taler 
Death  puts  himself  into  the  daintiest  dress 
he  can,  it  is  into  a  heap  of  '  floreines  faire  and 
bright.'  He  has  chosen  another  form  at  Lucca  ; 
and  when  I  had  folded  up  my  two  bits  of  refuse 
tinder,  I  walked  into  the  Cathedral  to  look  at  the 
golden  lamp  which  hangs  before  the  Sacred  Face — 
twenty  pounds  of  pure  gold  in  the  lamp  :  Face  of 
wood,  the  oath  of  kings,  since  William  Bufus' 
days  ;  carved  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  if  one 
would  believe,  and  very  full  of  pardon  to  faithful 
Lucchese  ;  yet,  to  some,  helpless." 

J.    B.    MCGOVERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 


HELL-FIRE  CLUBS. 
(See  references  ante,  p.  97.) 

LONDON. 

Consult  *  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London  * 
(Timbs),  1898,  p.  38. 

MEDMENHAM  ABBEY. 

Hogarth  was  the  guest  of  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  and  painted  his  portrait  in  the 
club  costume  ('  Hogarth,'  by  Austin  Dobson, 
1890,  p.  62.) 
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DUBLIN. 

Besides  those  at  Mount  Pelier  (5  S.  xi.  386  ; 
8  S.  iii.  334),  there  were  meetings  held  in 
Saul  Court  and  the  "  Eagle  Tavern,"  Cork- 
hill  (Gilbert's  '  History  of  Dublin,'  vol.  ii., 
1859,  p.  14;  Ezshaw's  Magazine,  1751, 
p.  447  ;  Hanclcock's  '  History  of  Tallaght,' 
1899,  pp.  86-92  ;  Gaskin's  '  Irish  Varieties,  ' 
1887,  p.  418,  &c.).  It  is  suggested  that  the 
stories  of  the  wild  scenes  at  the  club  have 
originated  from  mixing  up  accounts  of 
mvsteries,  miracle  plays,  &c.,  with  tradi- 
tions of  the  H.  F.  C.  ('  Book  of  Days,' 
vol.  i.  p.  559). 

MOUNT  PELIER. 

This  hill,  which  lies  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Dublin  range,  is  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  ruin  on  its  summit,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  very  picturesque,  but  on  closer 
inspection  appears  ugly  and  ungainly.  The 
building  was  erected  as  a  hunting  or  shooting 
lodge,  but  the  country  people  still  tell  of 
many  a  dark  deed  in  the  "  Haunted  House  " 
or  "The  Kennel  "  on  "  Mount  Pelia."  It 
was  built  about  1725  by  William  Connolly, 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
who  utilized  as  material  the  stones  of  a 
large  cairn,  which  up  to  that  time  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Behind  the  house 
are  traces  of  a  circular  mound  which  does 
not  appear  to  consist  of  stones  or  to  have 
any  connexion  with  the  house  ;  it  is  possibly 
portion  of  an  outer  circle  which  surrounded 
the  cairn.  Shortly  after  the  lodge  was  built 
the  slated  roof  was  blown  off  one  night  in  a 
storm— by  the  devil, itwas  popularlybelieved, 
on  account  of  the  sacrilege  of  Mr.  Connolly 
in  desecrating  the  old  cairn.  Determined 
not  to  be  beaten,  he  built  a  tremendously 
strong  arched  roof,  keying  the  stone  together 
as  in  a  bridge,  and  this  has  stood  natural 
and  supernatural  storms  ever  since. 

The  house  had  a  parlour,  drawing-room, 
and  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  each  room 
having  two  large  windows  in  front  ;  the 
hall-door  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  which  were  afterwards  taken  away 
and  used  for  Lord  Ely's  lodge  lower  down 
the  hill.  On  the  ground  floor  was  the  kitchen 
with  its  great  fire-place  ;  off  the  kitchen 
were  servants'  rooms,  and  over  the  room  on 
the  second  floor  were  small  lofts.  There 
was  also  a  small  return  room  opposite  the 
hall  door  behind.  All  the  windows  face 
north,  with  a  few  embrasures  only  at  the 
back.  The  roof  can  be  ascended  from  the 
western  side,  but  it  is  rather  a  dangerous 
performance.  The  only  evidence  of  its 
occupation  is  an  announcement  of  the  death 


at  Montpelier  in  July,  1751,  of  Mr.  Charles 
Cobbe,  the  elder  eon  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  at  that  time.  In  1779  the  house  was 
visited  by  Austin  Cooper,  who  found  it  out 
of  repair.  In  1849,  when  Queen  Victoria 
visited  Dublin,  some  people  lit  a  number  of 
tar  barrels  on  the  roof,  greatly  injuring  the 
structure. 

Lower  down  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill  are  the  ruins  of  ''  Mount  Pelier  House," 
originally  called  "  Dollymount  "  (perhaps 
after  Lord  Ely's  niece,  "Dolly  Monroe"), 
built  as  a  shooting  lodge  by  Henry  Loftus, 
Earl  of  Ely,  of  Rathfarnham  Castle.  This 
house  (two  stories  high)  was  built  in  1763r 
almost  everything  that  could  be  utilized 
being  removed  from  the  old  house  on  the 
summit.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  bv 
square  embattled  towers  with  Gothic  win- 
dows, the  whole  frontage  being  about  400 
feet  in  length.  The  rooms  had  marble 
chimneypieces  and  stuccoed  ceilings,  por- 
tions of  which  remain.  In  the  rear  were 
numerous  out-offices,  courtyards,  arid  stables, 
the  house  being  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove 
of  trees,  most  of  which  have  vanished. 
Over  the  hall  door  is  the  crest  of  the  Ely 
family,  nearly  obliterated,  surmounted  by  a> 
coronet  still  quite  distinct.  The  house  is 
now  generally  known  as  the  "  Long  House,'* 
and  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
burnt.  There  are  sketches  of  both  houses 
in  Ball's  'History  of  Co.  Dublin,'  part  iii. 
pp.  40-41.  J.  ARDAGH. 

35,  Church  Avenue,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  ST.  MARY'S,  LAMBETH. 

(See  ante,  p.  296-) 

SOUTH  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PATH  (continued). 

36.  Mr.  Peter  Heaums,  d.  22  Nov.,  1818,  a.  55. 
Also    his    children  :     John    Simpson,    d.    5    Jan.,. 
1702,   a.    9   months  ;     John,   died   9    Oct.,    1793, 
a.   16  months;    Charles,  d.  20  Nov.,  1796,  a.  5 
months  ;    Peter,  d.  14  June,  1797,  a.  6  months  ; 
Mary,  d.   15  May,  1804,  a.  5  years  ;    Catherine* 
d.  18  May,  1804,  a.  4  years  ;  Frances,  d.   24  Nov., 
1809,  a.  5  years.     Catherine,  relict  of  the  above, 
d.  25  Feb.,  1832,  a.  65.     Wm.  Newbrough  San- 
ford,    surgeon,    son    of    John    San  ford,    Esq.,    of 
Wimbledon,  and  son-in-law  of  the  above,  d.  1  Mav 
1835,  a.  44. 

37.  Mr.  Samuel  Bishop,  d.  15  April,  1815,  a.  42. 

38.  Mr.    Peter    Ducrow,    of    Ast ley's    Amphi- 
theatre, d.  6  Jan.,  1815,  a.  49.     Mrs.  Hannah  Cox, 
his  dau.,  d.  9  April,  1834,  a.  31.     Mr.  John  Ducrow, 
his  son,  and   brother  of  Andrew  Ducrow,   Esq., 
proprietor  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  d.  23  Mav,. 
1834,  a.  38. 

39.  ...  .a.  48.     John  Webb,  son  of  the  above,, 
d.  18  Dec.,  1812,  a.  22.     Eleanor,  w.  of  Frederick 

Webb,  of  Kentish  Town,  d.  25  Dec.,  1826,. 
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;a.  21.  Mr.  John  Webb,  husband  of  the  above 
Susannah,  d.  17  July,  1833,  a.  72.  Sarah,  w.  of 
Mr.  Robert  Adam,  d.  6  August,  1833,  a.  44. 

40.  Jane,    w.    of    William    Phillips,    butcher, 
d.  16  Feb.,  1835,  a.  56.     William,  their  eldest  son, 
-d.    18  March,    1834,  a.   34.     Also   three   children 
died  in  infancy.     Sarah  Ann,  w.  of  Thos.  Phillips, 

-son  of  the  above,  d.   1  April,   1837,  a.  35.     The 
above  William  Phillips,  d.  27  May,  1839,  a.  61. 

41.  Jennet,  w.  of  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Froud,  of  Great 
Portland  Street,  d.  21  Jan.,  1814,  a.  29. 

42.  Francis  Crawley,  d.   2   Feb.,   1824,  a.   73. 
George,  his  son,  d.  7  Aug.,  1810,  a.  7.     Ann,  his 
wife,  d.  13  Dec.,  1831,  a.  70. 

43.  William  Heath,  d.  16  May,  1843,  a.  32. 

44.  Jane,  w.  of  Wm.  Price,  d.  9  August,  1808, 
a.  45.     Thomas,  their  son,  d.  25  Nov.,  1840,  a.  52. 
JVfary,  w.  of  the  above  William  Price,  d.  4  Mar., 

1851,  a.  55.     Thomas,  their  son,  d.  2  Feb.,  1844. 

45.  Sarah,   w.    of   Richard   Roberts,    of  Arch- 
bishop's Walk,  Lambeth,  d.  22  July,  1806,  a.  71. 
The  above  Richard,  d.  15  March,  1816,  a.  8(3). .  . 
Thomas  Alexr.  Roberts,  d.  27  Oct.,  1840,  a.  78. 

"Sarah,  his  wife,  d.  28  March,  18(5)3,  a.  82. 

46.  William  Sheppard,  d.  24  May,  1834,  a.  73. 
Sophia  Sheppard,  his  dau.,  d.  6  Oct.,  1845,  a.  49. 

47.  Edmund  Bethel  Jackson,  d.  23  Oct.,  1853, 
-a.  36. 

48.  Samuel    Horton,     Esq.,    d.     Nov.     (1808), 
.a.  (60).     Jane  Savage,  his  sister,  d.  Sept.,  18(08), 
a.  70.     Mary  Horton,  his  widow,  d.  15  Jan.,  1818. 

49.  Mr.  Sheppard  Hunt,  d.  29  Jan.,  1847,  a.  77. 
'Susan,  his  relict,  d.  21  Dec.,  1851,  a.  78.     Susan 

Hunt  Berrell,  granddaughter  of  the  above,  d.  a.  2. 
Mr.  John  Berrell,  d.  16  April,  18 — ,  a.  66. 

50.  Thomas  Boulton,  d.  6  Sept.,   1830,  a.  54. 
-Elizabeth,  his  w.,  d.  7  March,  1846,  a.  67. 

51.  Eliza,    dau.    of    Joseph    and    Dinah    Nye, 
*d.  25  July,  1844,  a.  39. 

52.  Nathan  Tempest  Haines,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haines,  of  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham,  d.  16  Dec., 

1834,  a.  53.       Sir  James  Cockburn,  Bt.,  brother- 
in-law  of   the   above,   d.    15    Feb.,    1841,   a.    73. 
Dame  Barbara,  his  relict,  d.  24  Feb.,  1846,  a.  50. 
Mary  Rebecca,  relict  of  N.   T.  Haines,  and  w.  of 

'Thos.  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton, 
d.  21  April,  1852,  a.  61. 

53.  Thomas  Hammond,  d.  April,   1808,  a.  29. 

James,  his  brother,  d.  5  April, ,  a.  29.     Mary 

Ann   Dawson,  their  sister,   d.    19   August,    1813, 
a.     23.     Elizabeth     Hammond,     their     mother, 

-d.  18  Nov.,  1815,  a.  63.  Edward,  her  son, 
-d.  8  Dec.,  1815,  a.  30.  Elizabeth  Davis,  her  dau  , 

d.  Dec.,  1816,  a.  22.  Eliz.  Davis,  her  dau.,  d. 
-22  Dec.,  1816,  a.  4  months.  Thomas  Ham- 

onond,  husband  and  father  of  the  above,  d.  7  Feb., 

1823,  a.  74. 

!«?£•  ^  WWMrf  G?vfg-e  Gadsby'  d-  7  August, 

1835,  a.  68.     William,  their  son,  d.  25  June,  1841, 
•*•    46.     Alfred,   their  youngest  son,   d.    1    Nov., 

lo4:U5   £t«    OO» 

55.  John  Maxfield,  d.  19  Feb.,  1796,  a.  A.  days. 
William  Maxfield,  d.  17  Nov.,  1800,  a.  11  months. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Maxfield,  d.  30  March,  1811,  a.  84. 
Thomas  Maxfield,  d.  5  Feb.,  1826,  a.  58.  John 
Smurthwaite,  d.  1  March,  1803,  a.  8  months. 

£>?•  S;'A-  9  Jan"  1806>  a-  2  years-   G-  s.f  d. 

28  April,  1807,  a.  9  months.  Mr.  Henry  Maxfield, 
d.  22  April,  1837,  a.  31.  Ann,  relict  of  Thomas 
Maxfield,  d.  20  April,  1841,  a.  71.  Mrs.  Sarah 


56.  Jonathan  Young,   Esq.,  surgeon,   d.   July, 

1826,  a.   63,  a  resident  of  this  p.   for  45  years. 
Mary,  his  relict,  b.  10  June,  1778,  d.  November, 
1845.     James  Forbes  Young,  Dep.  Lieutenant. . . . 

57.  Mr.  John  Stanton,  d.  29  Dec.,  1810,  a.  62. 
Dorothy  Shearing,  d.  14  July,  1 836,  a.  76.     Marian 
Kennedy  Dixon,  d.  8  Sept.,  1853,  a.  29.     Eliza- 
beth Simpson,  d.  25  April,  1829,  a.  67. 

58.  Jane,    w.    of    William    Griffin,    d.    8    Oct., 
1814,  a.   37.     Sarah,  his   dau.,   d.   8  Feb.,   1814, 
a.     11    months.     Mary    Ann,    his    second    wife, 
d.  13  August,  1846,  a.  65. 

59.  Ann,  w.   of  Thomas  Watkins,  d.   19  July, 

1807,  a.  50.     Thomas  Watkins,  Esq.,  d.  5  April, 

1827,  a.  63. 

60.  Joseph    Digby,    d.    10    Sept.,    1807,   a.    59. 
Hanna  Maria,  his  wife,  d.  29  June,  1824,  a.  78. 
Charles    Boyd   Evans,   son-in-law   of   the   above, 
d.  5  Jan.,  1848,  a.  65. 

61.  Wm.   Henry  Nelson,  youngest  son  of  Col. 
Julius  Stirke,  12th  Regt.,  d.  4  Dec.,   1833,  a.  22. 
His  youngest  sister,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  d.  9  Dec., 
1833,  a.   20.       Her   twin   sister,  Sarah   Julia,   d. 
17  June,  1846. 

62.  William    Fielder d.    1(3)    July,    17(90), 

a.  38.     Elizabeth  Fielder,  his  widow,  d.  25  Feb., 
18(3)2,  a.  78. 

63.  Burial-place  of  the  family  of  William   and 
Hannah  Wood.     Caroline  Mary,  d.  6  March,  1813, 
a.  2  years  ;  Eleanor  Margaret,  d.  15  Jan.,  1815,  a.  9  ; 
Frederick,  d.  30  Sept.,  1819,  a.  6  months  ;  William 
Henry,  d.  31  Jan.,  1820,  a.  20;    Augusta  Julia, 
d.  7  Feb.  (1820),  a.  4  ;   Henrietta  Ellen,  d.  16  Jan., 
1823,  a.  11  ;    George  Edward,  d.  31  March,  1830, 
a.   21  ;     Eliz.   Hannah,   d.   2   July,    183IJ,  a,   31  ; 
Matilda  Sophia,  d.  1Z  May,  1836,  a.  22  ;    Charles 
James,  d.  11  March,  1850,  a.  42.     William  Wood, 
father  of  the  above,  d.  2  Nov.,  1841.  a.  70. 

64.  Mr.  George  Strange,  d.  20  August,  1852. 

65.  Elizabeth,    w.    of    Mr.    Thomas    Brookes, 
d.    14    Dec.,    177(1),    a.    31.     Also    five    of    their 

children.     Eliz.,  wife  of  Robert ,  a.  36.     Also 

four  of  her  children  who  died  in   infancy.     Also 
two  infant  grandchildren  of  the  above.    'Thomas 
Brookes,    d.    20    Nov.,     1812,    a.     80.     Thomas 
Brookes,  jun.,  d.  1  June,  18(22),  a.  61.     Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  d.  28  March,  1803,  a.  40. 

66.  Mary,  w.  of  Mr.  Charles  Craig,  d.  1  Jan., 
1812,  a.  79. 

67.  Mr.  John  Ward,  d.  22  Jan.,  18(26),  a.  (5)7. 
Edward  Ward 

68.  Mr.    James    Goodwin,    d.    27    Sept.,    1807, 
a.    52.     Mary    Goodwin,    his    dau.,    d.    10    June, 

1808,  a.   22.     Elizabeth,   his   w.,   d.    22   August, 
1816,  a.  61.     James  Archer,  their  son,  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  d.  19  August,  1832.  a.  55. 

69.  Mr.    Thomas    Eves,    d. ,     1807,    a.  32. 

Thomas,    s.  cf  Thomas    and   Elizabeth    Eves,  d. 
Feb.,  1808,  a.  7  months. 

70.  Mrs.  Louisa  Linton,  dau.  of  Jno.  and  Mary 
Seager,  d.  1  Nov.,  1813,  a.  LO.     Mary,  her  infant 
daughter,  d.   7   Nov.,   1813,  a.  3  months.     John 
Seager,  bro.  of  the  above,  d.  24  Feb.,  1818,  a.  30. 
Mrs.  Mary  Campion,  d.  1  Sept.,  1822,  a.  42.     Mrs. 
Ann  Mansfield,  d.  16  July,  1823,  a.  37.     James, 
s.  of  J.  and  M.  Seager,  d.  28  Nov.,   1823.     Mr. 
Robert   Elliot,   bro.   of  the  above   Mary  Seager, 
d.  August,  1829.     Mary  Ann  Campion,  d.  28  Dec., 
1831,  a.  25. 

71.  Mary  Ann  Cureiah  Sherwood,  d.  26  Dec., 
1807,  a.  3  years  7  months.       Peter,  son  of  Peter 
and  Jane  Sherwood,  d.  30  Jan.,  1810,  a.  1  year 
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10  months.     Peter,  their  father,  d.  2  July,  1817, 
a.  42.     Jane  Lewin,  his  w.,  d.  23  Oct.,  1850,  a.  75. 

72 Mr.  Jonathan  B ,  husband  of  the 

above  Charity  B(layney),  d. —  April,  17 — .     Mrs. 

Sarah  Hat ,  dau.  of  the  above,  d.  June, , 

in  her  7(4)th  year. 

73.  Mary,  w.  of  Mr.  John  Seager,  d.  27  July, 
1841. 

74.  John  Seager. .  . . 

NORTH  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PATH. 

75.  Dinah,  w.  of  Mr.  Edward  Pickton,  d.  , 

1782.    Also  the  above  Mr.  E.   Pickton Also 

76.  Mary  Anne,  w.  of  James  Cooke,  d.  27  Dec., 
1808,   a.   29.       Mary,  w.   of  James   Cooke,  jun., 
d.    6    Sept.,    1833,    a.    26.       James    Cooke,    j'un., 
surgeon,  d.  2  Jan.,  1838,  a.  32.     James  Cooke,  sen., 
surgeon,  d.  9  May,  1838,  a.  55. 

77.  John    Agmondsham      Colclough   Carr,   In- 
cumbent of  St.  Andrew's,  Lambeth 

78.  Elizabeth,  w.  of  T.  Atkins,  d.  15  May,  1805, 
a.  57. 

79.  Alexander  Pillfold,  d.  9  Oct.,  1769,  a.  39. 
Four  of  his   children  died  in  infancy.     Richard 
Summersell,  d.  16  Nov.,  1770,  a.  62.     Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  d.  26  April,  1778,  a.  66,  and  seven  of  their 
children    died    in    infancy.     Alexander    Pillfold, 
son  of  the  above,  d.  12  Oct. ,  1796,  a.  32.     Elizabeth, 
wid.   of  the  first-named  Alexander,  and  dau.   of 
Richard   and    Eliz.  Summersell,  d.  15  Nov.,  1815, 
a.  79. 

80.  Bridget,  dau.  of  George  Mathias  and  Frances 
Turner,  d.  28  March,  1796,  a.  3  months.     Eliz., 
their  dau.,  d.  5  Nov.,  1797,  a.  13  months.    Harriette 
Theophila,  dau.  of  William  and  Annette  Turner, 
d.  28  Jan.,  1820,  a.  2  years.     Sarah  Amelia,  dau. 
of  the  above  G.  and  F.  Turner,  d.  12  August,  1826, 
a.  24.     The  above  Frances  Turner,  b.  9  Feb.,  1771, 
.d.  10  Sept.,  1826.     Katherine  Ann,  w.  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Turner,  b.  23  April,  1800,  d.  20  Feb.,  1833. 
G.  M.  Turner,  b.  24  Feb.,  1758,  d.  18  July,  1835. 

81.  Mr.'  George  Horniblow d.  20  Dec.,  1836, 

a.     (56).     Edmund    Scudamore,    his    son-in-law, 
d.  —  March,  18-1,  in  his  (46)th  year.      Also  Mrs. 
Amelia  Flower. . . . 

82.  Robert    Robson,    Esq.,    of    Clapham    Rise, 
d.  7  Sept.,  1807,  a.  52.     Ann,  his  wid.,  d.  1  Dec., 
1847,  a.  85.     Ann  Barnes,  mother  of  Ann  Robson, 
d.  —Dec.,  1813,  a.  78. 

83.  William,  .son  of  James  Scaly,  late  of  Exeter, 
merchant,  and  of  Mary,  his  wife,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Enchmarch,    merchant,    formerly    of    Tiverton, 
Devon.      He  died  25  Oct.,  1800,  a.  48.     Harriet, 
dau.  of  William  Scaly  and  Harriet,  his  wife,  late 
Harriet  Wilmot.     She  d.   4  March,   1799,  a.   11. 
Thomas,   son   of   Thomas    Enchmarch   Sealy,   of 
Tiverton,  and  Sergeant  in  the  Lambeth  Volunteer 
Corps,  died  suddenly  7  Jan.,  1804,  a.  20.     Harriet, 
w.  of  the  above  Win.  Sealy,  d.  23  July,  1842,  a.  82. 
Elizabeth,  w.  of  Mr.  John  Sealy,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Cor-yn,  Esq.,  late  of   the  Pump  House, 
Bromsgrove,  Wore.,  d.   24  August,   1807.     John 
Sealy,  her  husband....     Mr.   John  Sealy,  d.  in 
Ame'rica   in    1817,    a.    2(8).     Mr.    Charles    Sealy, 
d.    19   August,   1832,  a.   35.     Mr.   Francis  Sealy, 
d.  at  St.  Andrew's,  Upper  Canada,  25  Dec.,  1843, 
a.  59. 

84.  Three   sons  and  one  dau.   of   George   and 
Elizabeth  Clark,  died   in  infancy.     James,  their 
son,  d.  12  Feb.,  1797,  a.  10.     The  above  George 
Clark,  d.  14  Sept.,  1800,  a.  53.     Mr.  Wm.  Joseph 
Goodwin,  son  of  Eliz.  Clark  by  her  former  hus- 


band,   d.     14   Aug.,    1814,    a.    46.       Mrs.    Eliz. 
Clark,  d.  25  April,  1815,  a.  66. 

85.  Lowry  A-n  And — 

86.  John  Porter,   son .... 

87.  Sarah  Barnard 

88.  Mr.   John  Stevenson,  killed  by  a  stag  at 
Astley's  Amphitheatre,  6  Dec.,  1814,  a.  49.      Also 
Mrs. [St]evenson. . .  .1853. 

89.  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  d.   16  Sept.,  1785,  a. 
49.     Cecil,  dau.  of  John  Wood,  son  of  the  above,- 
d.  17  Jan.,  1803,  a.  (5)  years. 

90.  William  Ch— ,  d.  23  Feb.,  17—.     His  sister, , 
Anna    Barston    Ch— ,    d.    3    June,    1800.     Their 
uncle,   Wm.   Chilwell,  d.    12   Sept.,    1730,   a.   36. 
Jonathan  Chilwell,  d.  29  Mar.,  1731,  Mary  Chilwell,. 
d.  1731,  and  5  of  their  children,  Ann,  Jonathan,. 
Lydia,   Charles,   and  if  Jonathan. 

Restored  by  their  niece,  Anna  Maria  Briscoe,  in, 
1856.  Ann  Beck,  a  friend,  was  buried  here,. 
28  June,  1801,  a.  67. 

91.  Mr.    Ebenezer   Cleere,   d.  26  Mar.,  1824,  a. 
68.     Mrs.  Harriet  Sewell,  his  dau.,  d.  21  Aug., 
1826,  a.  42.     Mary,  his  widow,  d.  17  Aug.,  1814, 
a.  92. 

92.  Eliza,   [wife  of]   Robert  Slade,   Esq.,  dau. 
of    the    late    Edward    Foxcroft,   of    Ha(l)steads, 
Yorks,  Esq.,  d.  12  Dec.,  1832,  a.  76.     Robert  Slader- 
d.  26  Aug.,  1835,  a.  86. 

93.  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Ann 
Elizabeth     Potter,   of    Clapham    Road    Place    in. 
this   p.,   d.    15    July,    1814,   a.    17.     Mr.    Joseph 
Barber,    Lighterman,   d.    10    Dec.,    1823,    a.    83. 
Sarah,  his   wife,   d.  3   Jan.,    1824,   a.   72.     John 
Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  Road  Place,  d.  26  Nov.. 
182- ,  a.  78.     Eleanor,  his  wife,  d.  27  Jan.,  183(0), 
a.  77.   Mrs.  PJlizabeth  Newton,  d.  29  Oct.,  1832,  a~ 
81.     Mary  Ann  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Sam.  Potter,  d. 
17  Aug.,  1834,  a.  5 — .     Sam.  Potter,  d.  29  Jan.,. 

1841,  a.  71. 

94.  Edmund  Bulkeley  Overall,  d.  June,  1784,- 
a.  28.     Susannah  Overall,  his  mother,  d.  19  Nov.,. 

1797,  a.  60.      John  Overall,  her  husband Also 

Ann,  w.  of  Mr.  James. .  . . 

95.  Mrs.  Ann  Phillips,  of  Kennington,  d.  13  Aug.. 

1842,  a.   65.     John   Phillips,   her   husband,   and 
nephew  of  the  late   Joseph   Richards,  'd.  6  Jan. 

1843,  a.  72.     Also  by  her  brother  lies  Sarah  Am. 
Victoryn  Stearns,  child  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Ann 
Stearns,  of  Kennington,  d.  16  Jan.,  1843,  a.  10  y. 
4  m.     Sidney  Octavius  Stearns,  another  of  their 
children,  d.  26  Jan.,  1850,  a.  4  months.     Beside 
her  gr.  children  and  brothers  lies  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Stearns,  of  Clayton  Place,  Kennington,  d.  22  Mar.,, 
1850.  a.  74.     Mr.  Joseph  Richards,  d.  31    Dec.,. 
1786,  a.  71.     Mary  Meader,  d.  24  Nov.,  1787,  a. 
14  y.  11  m.     Mrs.  Ann  Richards,  d.  29  Nov.,  1785, 
a.  67.     Mrs.  Mary  Meader,  her  niece,  d.  4  Nov., 
1815,   a.   65.     Emma   Docia  Phillips,  w.  of   Mi. 
Nathaniel  Phillips,  of  the  Clapham  Road,  niece- 
of  the  late  Joseph  Richards,  d.   19  Sept.,   1834, 
a.  55.     Frederick  William,  2d  son  of    Joseph  and 
Sarah    Ann   Stearns,   d.   22    June,    1838,    a.    (15*1 
months.     Sarah,  relict  of  John  Wheblo,  Esq.,  of 
Warwick  Square  and  Willesden,  MX.,  aunt  of  the 
above,  d.  May,  18(42),  a.  70.     Nathani?!  Phillips, 

sq.,  husband  of  Emma  Docia,  d.  9  June,  1849, 
.  6(5). 

96 Edward  Keen,  son  of  the  above  Stephen, 

Keen .... 

G.  S.  PAUBY,  Lieut.-Col. 
17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SIR    THOMAS    TRESHAM'S    HOUSE- 
HOLD :    "  OTHER  NECESSARIES." 

SIB  THOMAS  TBESHAM  (1543-1605),  though 
brought  up  a  Protestant,  became  a  Roman 
•Catholic  in  1580,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  har- 
bouring Edmund  Campion.  He  was  confined 
for  seven  years,  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
at  liis  own  houses  at  Hoxton  and  at  Ely. 
After  being  released  in  1588,  he  was  again 
imprisoned  in  1597  and  1599,  and  had  to 
pay  enormous  annual  fines.  Some  of  the 
entries  in  an  Account  Book  (1593-4)  prob- 
ably kept  by  George  Levens,  steward  to  Sir 
Thomas,  are  very  quaint  ;  moreover,  they 
show  how  carefully  even  the  smallest  sums 
were  noted.  The  household  was  a  large 
one.  There  were  six  children  and  five 
servants  :  "  Mawdlyn,  the  Frenchwoman  ; 
Isabell  Brokes  ;  the  coke ;  Elizabeth  Turner  ; 
and  Anne  Parker  ;  not  counting  Samuell  the 
turkey  man  and  the  boye  with  hym."  Here 
are  one  or  two  extracts  : — 

"  Three  knives  for  Miss  Marie,  Miss  Anna,  and 
.Mistress  Bridgett,  and  6  yards  of  crewell  for  garters 
for  them,  ijs." 

"  To  Morgan's  maid  bringing  strawberries  for  the 
•children,  iijrf." 

"  Pins,  half  a  thousand  for  the  children,  vjrf." 

Also  from  another  small  private  account 
£>y  the  steward  : — 

"  Ten  pence  for  soling  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  ±d. 
]for  '  footing'  a  pair  of  stockings." 
"  lost  at  cards,  15d." 

In  Lady  Tresham's  "  accompte  booke " 
i(1589)  among  necessaries  are  mentioned 
"  needles,  pynnes,  starch,  waxe  light es,"  &c. ; 
and  among  "  other  necessaries,"  "  lute 
stringes,  virginall  wyer,  mending  of  musicall 
:instruments."  This  is  very  interesting,  for  it 
shows  that  music  was  not  regarded  by  the 
Treshams  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  children's  education.  The 
family  then  was  musical,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that,  through  Edmund 
Campion,  Thomas  Campion,  the  celebrated 
poet,  dramatist,  composer,  and  writer  on 
music,  visited  the  family ;  for  the  two 
Campions  are  supposed  to  have  been 
related.  J.  S.  S. 


CLARENDON  AND  SWALLOWFIELD. — In  Mr. 
Henslowe's  '  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York  ' 
— a  book  in  which  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested, dealing  as  it  does  incidentally  with 
Swallowfield — there  is  an  inaccuracy  of  i 
:«ome  importance.  On  p.  235  the  author  | 


says  :  "  Clarendon  wrote  the  '  History  of  the 
Rebellion '  at  a  house  in  Swallowfield  in 
Berkshire."  This  is  not  the  case.  Edward 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  died  four  years 
after  his  son  Henry,  Lord  Cornbury,  had 
married  Flower,  Lady  Backhouse  (not 
Buckhouse  as  Mr.  Henslowe  has  it),  and 
those  four  years  were  spent  in  exile  in 
France.  Lord  Clarendon  himself  tells  us 
that  he  commenced  his  '  History  '  in  Scilly 
during  his  six  weeks'  stay  there  with  Prince 
Charles  in  1646 — that  he  continued  it  in 
Jersey,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
finished  the  first  four  books  "  at  St. 
Hillarys  "  (St.  Heliers). 

In  1671  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  the 
king,  informing  him  of  the  completion  of  his 
'  History,'  and,  being  anxious  to  visit  his 
son  at  Swallowfield,  entreated 

"  that  an  old  man  who  had  served  the  Crown  above 
30  years  in  some  truth  and  with  some   acceptation 
might  be   permitted  to   end  his  days  in  his  own 
country  " ; 
but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

EPIGRAM  ON  CARDINAL  BONA. — I  have 
lately  come  across  the  following  excellent 
epigram,  which  your  readers  will  appreciate, 
if  unknown  to  them,  as  it  was  heretofore 
to  myself.  It  was  written  by  a  Jesuit, 
Dangieres,  with  reference  to  the  candidature 
of  Cardinal  Bona  for  the  Popedom  in  1670  : — 

.  Grammaticas  leges  plerumque  Ecclesia  spernit, 
Forte  erit  ut  liceat  dicere  Papa  Bona. 
Vana  Soloecismi  ne  te  conturbet  imago, 
Esset  Papa  bonus,  si  Bona  Papa  foret. 

S.  R.  C. 

THE  MAKING  OF  FOLK -POETRY. — The 
following  note  seems  to  me  to  present  real 
evidence  concerning  the  manner  of  compo- 
sition of  primitive  folk-poetry  and  to  lend 
colour  to  the  theory  of  its  spontaneous 
origin.  Except  for  some  doubt  as  to  the 
order  of  the  last  two  couplets  (the  four 
syllables  at  the  end  ought  rather,  perhaps, 
to  come  at  the  beginning),  I  am  fairly  certain 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  facts. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  of  New  England  stock. 
I  should  be  interested  to  learn  something 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  vance." 

Four  boys  were  playing  marbles  in  Urbana» 
Illinois.  One  boy,  about  to  shoot  at  the 
marbles  within  the  ring,  shouted  "  Vance  !  " 
(New  York  boys  say  "  Fens  !")  by  way  of 
claiming  special  privilege  of  removing  ob- 
stacles. The  other  boys  danced  about  him 
to  jar  his  nerves  and  spoil  his  aim.  "  Vance, 
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dance  ;  vance,  dance  !  "  shouted  first  one, 
and  then  all  three.  Thereafter,  whenever 
in  the  course  of  the  game  one  player  cried 
"  Vance  !  "  the  others  pranced  about  him, 
screaming  in  simple  rhythm,  "  Vance,  dance  ; 
vance,  dance!"  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  came  a  new  inspiration,  and  all  four, 
forgetting  momentarily  their  game,  hopped 
about  in  the  road,  chanting  their  chorus  with 
-an  addition  : — 

Vance-vance, 
Dance  in  your  pants. 
Vance,  dance, 
Vance,  dance  ! 


TJrbana,  Illinois. 


R,  C.  W. 


THOMAS  ELL  WOOD  :  DATE  OF  DEATH. — The 
•date  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Ellwoocl,  the 
<Quaker,  and  friend  of  Milton,  is  variously 
given  in  the  books  of  reference,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  confusion  of  the  Old  Style  with 
the  New.  The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  states 
that  he  died  1  March,  1713/14 ;  '  Ency. 
Brit.'  1  March,  1714 ;  and  in  other  books  one 
finds  the  year  given  as  1713  or  1714.  The 
•correct  date  appears  to  be  1  May,  1713  (O.S.). 

In  the  *  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Ellwood,'  second  edition,  1714,  it  is  stated 
<p.  464)  that  he  died  "  the  1st  of  the  3d 
Month,"  1713.  By  the  Quaker  mode  of 
reckoning,  before  the  adoption  of  the  New 
Style  in  1752,  March  was  termed  the  "  first 
month,"  and  therefore,  if  the  editor  of  the 
autobiography,  or  '  History,'  is  right, 
Ellwood's  death  took  place  on  1  May  (the 
third  month). 

The  point  may  not  be  a  very  important 
one,  but  perhaps  worth  a  note  in  your  pages 
for  future  guidance.  R.  NICHOLLS. 

MOLI£RE  :  "LA  CROLX  BLANCHE." — The 
Marquis  de  Rochegude  in  a  compact  volume 
describing  the  old  houses  of  Paris  refers  to 
*'  La  Croix  blanche  "  as  the  ancient  jeu  de 
paume  where  Moliere  and  his  troop  gave 
theatrical  performances.  M.  Auguste  Vitu 
in  his  pamphlet  '  Le  jeu  de  paume  des 
Metayers '  has  once  for  all  emphatically 
declared  that  "  La  Croix  blanche  "  was  never 
occupied  by  Moliere,  and  goes  yet  further, 
by  stating  that  it  was  riot  even  a  tennis- 
<?ourt,  but  a  skittle  alley,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  an  impromptu  theatre.  M.  Vitu  has 
fully  proved  this  statement  by  quoting 
authentic  documents.  A  handy  volume  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
gude's  guide-book,  dealing  with  London, 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  London 
topography.  MAURICE  JONAS. 

The  Stock  Exchange,  E.G. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


FRANCIS  MERES  AND  JOHN  FLORIO. — In 
'  Bacon's  Nova  Resuscitatio,'  by  the  late 
Rev.  "Walter  Begley  (1905),  I  find  the  state- 
ment that  Francis  Meres  was  the  brother  in- 
law  of  John  Florio  (vol.  ii.  pp.  75  and  199). 
As  authority  Mr.  Begley  refers  to  '  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets '  by  C.  C.  Stopes,  p.  xl 
(1904).  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell 
me  what  evidence  there  is  for  this--  statement  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'  G.  G.  GREENWOOD. 

House  of  Commons. 

BRONZE  STATUETTES  OF  NAPOLEON. — For 
what  reason  were  bronze  statuettes  of 
Napoieon  bought  and  used  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century  ?  One  about  five  inches 
high  is  in  my  possession.  It  stood  for  years 
on  my  grandfather's  mantelpiece.  I  think 
he  said  it  was  bought  as  a  charm  or  mascot, 
and  I  once  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  con- 
firming that  idea.  I  have  never  seen  another 
anywhere.  JANE  STEEL. 

The  Croft,' Annan,  N.B. 

"  ANASTATIC  PRINTING." — What  is  this  ? 
J.  H.  Ingiam,  in  his  very  readable  volume 
'  Life  and  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,' 
p.  249,  says  that  this 

"  was  also  a  subject  that  attracted  his  [Poe's] 
attention,  and  upon  which  he  wrote  a  short  article, 
replete  with  idiosyncratic  remarks.  The  invention 
was  one  that  greatly  excited  his  imagination,  and 
caused  him  to  foresee  a  palmy  future  for  authors, 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  writers  would  be 
enabled  to  publish  their  works  '  without  the  ex- 
pensive interference  of  the  type-setter,  and  the 
often  ruinous  intervention  of  the  publisher.'  " 
What  was  this  extraordinary  deliverance 
from  the  tyranny  of  compositors  and 
publishers,  and  had  it  any  vogue  ? 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

[The  *  New  English  Dictionary '  has  the  following 
under  anastatic  :  "Raised,  standing  in  relief ;  spec. 
applied  to  the  anastatic  printing  process,  in  which 
copies  of  drawings,  engravings,  etc.  are  printed 
from  facsimiles  produced  in  relief  on  zinc  plates.  ' 
The  earliest  quotation  is  dated  1849.] 

D'ISRAELI  :  THAMES  STREET. — In  one  of 
D'Israeli's  works  there  is  a  description  of 
Thames  Street.  Can  anybody  tell  me  in 
which  book  this  occurs  ? 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 
6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green,  N.W. 
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QUOTATION  FROM  BROWNING  :  REFERENCE 
WANTED. — Could  any  one  help  me  to  find 
the  following  quotation,  said  to  be  from 
Browning,  which,  however,  I  have  so  far 
been  unable  to  find  in  his  collected  works  ? — 

I  know  Thee,  who  hast  kept  ray  path,  and  made 
Light  for  me  in  the  darkness,  tempering  sorrow 
So  that  it  reached  me  like  a  solemn  joy. 

A.    HARVEY  JONES. 
Manor  Road  Cottage,  Bexhill,  Sussex. 

ANTWERP  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE. — I  have 
read  somewhere,  in  a  book  printed  perhaps 
about  fifty  years  ago,  a  saying  of  some 
statesman  or  strategist  to  the  effect  that  if 
he  could  have  possession  of  the  two  cities 
above  named  he  would  be  master  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Can  any  reader  give  me 
the  reference  to  this  ?  M.  N. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Who  wrote  the  poem 
'  My  Own  Green  Isle,'  commencing 

Tho'     lofty     Scotia's     mountains    where    savage 
grandeur  reigns,  &c.  ? 

A.  B. 

THE  TABLE  OF  AFFINITIES. — Some  years 
ago  there  were  at  a  certain  school  together 
three  girls,  of  much  the  same  age,  one  of 
whom  was  the  great-aunt  of  the  other  two  ! 
She  was  the  youngest  child  by  a  second 
marriage  of  the  grandfather  of  the  others. 
She  had  five  brothers,  none  of  them 
much  older  than  herself. 

Should  any  one  of  these  have  desired  to 
marry  a  great-niece,  would  the  relationship 
have  come  within  the  prohibited  degrees  ? 

Is  there  any  authority  on  the  subject  ? 

H.   G.  P. 

BURIAL-PLACE  OF  SIR  JOHN  MUNDY. — Sir 
John  Mundy,  Mayor  of  London,  who  died 
in  1537,  and  to  whom  a  monument  existed 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Cheapside,  is 
stated,  in  an  old  document,  to  have  been 
"  buryed  at  Tolsant  Darcye,  in  the  county 
of  Essex."  His  daughter  married  a  Darcy 
of  the  above  place.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  find  any  proof  of  this  statement  ?  What 
records  exist  in  the  parish  o.f  Tolleshunt 
Darcy  ?  P.  D.  M. 

'  THE  LADIES  OF  CASTLEMARCH.' — Can  any 
reader  give  the  author  of  a  story  entitled 
'  The  Ladies  of  Castlemarch,'  which  centres 
round  the  village  of  Abersoch  in  the  Nevin 
Peninsula  ?  Possibly  this  may  not  be  the 
correct  title  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad,  therefore, 
to  know  of  any  story  which  deals  with  the 
ladies  of  Castlemarch" 

ARCHIBALD  SPABKE,  F.R.S.L. 


DISRAELI  :  REFERENCES  SOUGHT.  —  I 
should  be  glad  of  the  exact  reference  for  the 
following  sayings  of  Disraeli : — 

1.  "I  am  bound  to  furnish  my  antagonists 
with    arguments,    but    not    with    compre- 
hension." 

2.  That  a  clever  fool  was  worst  of  all. 

3.  That  James  II.  had.  no  other  object  in 
his  Roman  Catholic  appointments  than  an 
impracticable  scheme  to  blend  the  Roman 
and  English  Churches. 

4.  "  Take    this    as    an     incontrovertible 
principle — accept  this  as  a  moral  dogma  of 
your  life — every  man   has  his   opportunity. 
.  . .  .What  you  have  to  do  in  the  interval  is 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  that  opportunity." 

J.  A.  L.  F. 

[1.  This  seems  a  reminiscence  of  Dr.  Johnson'8" 
*'  1  have  found  you  an  argument ;  I  am  not  obliged" 
to  find  you  an  understanding  "  (Boswell's  'Life  of 
Johnson,'  1784).] 

CHURCHES  USED  FOR  ELECTION  OF  MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICERS. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  printed  accounts  of  the  practice 
of  conducting  the  election  of  the  chief 
governing  officer  of  the  municipality  within 
the  actual  precincts  of  the  church  of  the- 
place  ? 

Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox  mentions  the  occur- 
rence of  these  elections  on  p.  38  of  his  recent 
admirable  book  on  '  The  English  Parish, 
Church.' 

To  what  extent  did  the  practice  prevail 
in  the  Middle  Ages—  especially  in  England  1 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  about  the 
parentage  and  career  of  the  following  Old 
Westminsters:  (1)  John  Lpmpton,  admitted 
March,  1725/6,  aged  15.  (2)  William 
Lampton,  admitted  January,  l7i4/15,  aged 
14.  (3)  John  Landford,  admitted  October,. 
1716,  aged  8.  (4)  Edmund  Lane,  admitted 
April,  1719,  aged  11.  (5)  Obadiah  Lane,, 
admitted  February,  1722/3,  aged  14.  (6) 
George  Lane,  admitted  June,  1726,  aged  10.. 
(7)  John  Lane,  admitted  March,  1737/8, 
aged  11.  (8)  Thomas  Lane,  admitted  Octo- 
ber, 1743,  aged  12.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DR.  HOTTON. — In  *  Records  of  my  Life  * 
John  Taylor  tells  us  that  a  Dr.  Hotton,  when 
editor  of  The  Morning  Herald,  "  was  nick- 
named Dr.  Numpskull,  because  he  placed  the 
Poets'  Corner  in  the  middle  of  the  paper." 
Who  was  Dr.  Hotton,  and  when  was  he- 
editor  of  the  Herald  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 
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TREE  FOLK-LORE  :  THE  ELDER. — There  is 
said  to  be  a  common  belief  in  Huntingdon- 
shire that  babies  rocked  in  elder-wood 
cradles  always  die  young.  How  has  this 
arisen  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  arose 
from  the  belief  that  the  Cross  was  made  of 
elder-wood.  Even  so,  what  is  the  argu- 
ment ?  A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

DRAWINGS  OF  MALEFACTORS. — Where  is 
now  the  series  of  drawings  of  malefactors 
made  by  "  Rainy  Day  Smith  "  for  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  ?  Particulars  of  similar  col- 
lections would  be  valued.  J.  ARDAGH. 


NELSON    MEMORIAL    RINGS. 
(11   S.  xii.   233.) 

SEVERAL  communications  have  reached 
me  in  the  guise  of  queries  regarding  my 
note  on  the  mourning  rings  distributed  to 
the  relations  and  friends  after  the  funeral 
of  Admiral  Viscount  Nelson  in  1806. 
One  gentleman,  who  is  the  possessor  of  a 
ring,  asks  me  how  it  is  that  the  ancestor's 
name,  from  whom  it  descended  to  him, 
is  not  in  the  printed  list  ;  while  another 
correspondent  begs  me  to  "  send  the  names 
of  the  sixty  original  recipients  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  interested." 
I  have  therefore  ventured  to  do  so,  adding 
a  few  notes  of  explanation,  as  No.  34988  Add. 
MSS.  at  the  British  Museum  is  not  easily  ac- 
cessible. But  to  those  who  may  be  really 
concerned  in  knowing  who  the  first 
owners  were,  I  would  recommend  the 
perusal  of  a  series  of  interesting  letters 
written  by  Mrs.  (Susanna)  Bolton  and 
her  daughters  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
printed  in  two  volumes  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morrison  for  private  circulation — doubtless 
to  be  met  with  at  the  British  Museum. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Nelson's  death 
(21  Oct.,  1805)  there  were  surviving  of  his 
nine  brothers  and  sisters  but  three, 
namely,  a  brother,  William  (b.  1786, 
d.  1835),  and  two  sisters,  Susanna  (b.  1753, 
d.  1813)  and  Catherine  (b.  1767,  d.  1842). 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Nelson,  Rector  of  Hil- 
borough  in  Norfolk,  after  his  brother's 
death  was  created  Earl  Nelson,  and  given 
an  estate  in  Wiltshire  named  Trafalgar, 
which  descended,  in  1835,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolton,  his  nephew.  In  the  following 
list  of  names  will  be  noted  the  Rev. 
William  Bolton,  a  brother-in-law  of 


Susanna  Nelson  (Mrs.  T.  Bolton).  His 
son  William  married  his  first  cousin 
Catherine,  daughter  of  T.  Bolton,  and, 
entering  the  Navy,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  under  the  auspices  of  Admiral 
Nelson.  He  was  knighted,  in  order  to 
represent  the  latter  at  his  installation  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  Nelson  having  been 
ordered  suddenly  to  join  his  ship.  These 
completed  the  immediate  family  circle, 
with  the  addition  of  the  aunts,  Mrs. 
Goulty  (Thomasine  Nelson)  and  Mrs. 
Rolfe  (Alice  Nelson),  together  with 
the  latter' s  son  and  grandson  and 
daughter  (Mrs.  Taylor).  On  his  mother's 
(Catherine  Suckling's)  side  were  Col. 
Suckling,  son  of  the  "  Uncle  William  "  to 
whom  so  many  letters  were  addressed  by 
the  Admiral  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  ;  and  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Berney 
of  Norfolk. 

LIST  OF  RINGS  SENT  OUT  BY  EARL  NELSON 
AND  MR.  HASELWOOD,  EXECUTORS  OP 
ADMIRAL  VISCOUNT  NELSON. 


Earl  Nelson 
Countess  Nelson 
Viscount  Nelson 
Lady  Charlotte 

Nelson 

G.  Matcham,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Matcham 
G.  Matcham,  jun. 
Thos.  Bolton,   Esq. 
Mrs.  Bolton 
T.  Bolton,  jun. 

Lady  Bolton 
Sir  Wm.  Bolton 

Miss  Bolton 
Miss  E.  Bolton 
Miss  A.  Bolton 
Mrs.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Rolfe 
Rev.  R.  Rolfe 
Mrs.  E.  Rolfe 

Rev. Taylor 

Mrs.   Goulty 
Mr.  Goulty 
Col.   Suckling 
Mrs.  Suckling 
Mrs.   Suckling 

Robert  Suckling, 

Esq. 

Mr.  Berney 
Mrs.  Berney. 
Miss  Berney. 


brother, 
sister-in-law, 
their  son,  d.v.p. 

their  daughter. 

brother-in-law 

sister. 

nephew. 

brother-in-law. 

sister. 

nephew,    afterwards 
second    earl. 

niece. 

Capt.    R.N.,    her 
husband. 

niece. 

niece. 

niece. 

brother's  widow. 

aunt. 

cousin. 

cousin's  widow. 

cousin's  husband. 

aunt. 

cousin. 

cousin. 

cousin's  wife. 

widow  of  Rev.   J.  T. 
Suckling. 

(of    Woodton,    Nor- 
folk). 

cousin. 
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Rev.  Wm.  Bolton 

Mrs.  Bolton. 
Archdeacon  Yonge 

Rev.  Denys  Yonge 

Mrs.  Yonge. 

Duke  of  Queensberry 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  Greville 

Lady  Hamilton 

Bishop  of  Exeter 
Mrs.  Fisher. 
J.  Haselwood,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Haselwood. 
Alexander  Davidson, 

Esq. 

Dr.  Moseley. 
Mrs.  Scott 

Mrs.  Cadogan 

Miss  Renolds 
Miss  Connor 
Mrs.  Voller 
T.  Tyson,  Esq. 
Lord  Collingwood. 
Capt.  Hardy 


Rector  of  Hollesley* 
Suffolk,  father  of 
Sir  Wm.  Bolton. 

brother  of    Countess 

Nelson. 

brother  of  Countess 
Nelson. 


Rev. 


Scott 


Rev.  M.  Lancaster. 

—  Parrott 

—  Marsh,  Esq. 
Mr.  Creed. 

A.  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

B.  Goldsmid,  Esq. 

Highwood. 


nephew  of  Sir  Wm. 

Hamilton, 
widow  of  Sir  Wm. 

Hamilton. 
Dr.  Fisher. 

executor. 


widow    of   the   secre- 
tary. 

Lady     Hamilton's 
mother. 

friend. 

friend. 

friend. 

friend. 

captain    of    the 

Victory, 
chaplain    of    the 

Victory. 

surgecn. 


F.  H. 


AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE  (11  S. 
xii.  183,  266).— May  I  add  to  my  reply  at 
the  latter  reference  ?  The  first  edition  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  was 
published  in  1611,  but  there  was  more  than 
one  issue  of  the  same  date.  At  the  Huth 
Sale  a  copy  bearing  this  date  was  sold  which 
"  was  believed  to  be  the  earliest  issue."  It 
was  printed  by  Robert  Barker,  King's 
printer,  and  was  a  fine  copy  bound  by  F. 
Bedford  in  Lyonnese  style. 

The  first  two  issues  of  the  Authorized 
Version  are  referred  to  in  various  publica- 
tions as  the  great  "  He "  and  "  She  " 
Bibles  from  their  respective  readings  of 


chap.  iii.  v.  15,  of  Ruth  ;  that  in  the  first 
being  "  He  went  into  the  citie,"  and  in  the 
second  "  She." 

In  1907  a  copy  was  offered  for  sale  by 
Sotheran  &  Co.  as  the  first  edition  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  the  following 
note  :  "  The  first  or  standard  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  King  James's  or  the  so-called 
Authorized  Version."  The  title  reads  : — 

"  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  and  the  New.  Newly  translated  out  of  the 
originall  tongues  and  with  the  former  translations 
diligently  compared  and  revised  by  His  Maiestie's 
Speciall  Comandement.  Appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches." 

Thick  royal  folio,  measuring  15§  in.  by  10§  in.  ; 
Robert  Barker,  1611.  Black-letter;  fine 
engraved  title  by  C.  Boel ;  woodcut  title  to 
New  Testament,  pages  of  the  genealogy,  and 
engraved  map,  by  Elstrack,  and  woodcut 
initials  and  chapter  headings. 

Collation  :  Title,  1  leaf ;  Dedication  to 
King  James  I.,  3  pp.  ;  The  Translators  to 
the  Reader,  11  pp.  ;  Kalendar  (in  red  and 
black),  6  11 ;  Almanacke,  Easter  Table  and 
Lessons,  &c.,  4  11.  ;  Genealogies  (surrounded 
by  two  black  lines),  18  11.  ;  Engraved  map 
of  Canaan,  with  alphabetical  table,  2  11.  ; 
Old  Testament  (including  the  Apocrypha), 
A-Cccc  in  sixes  ;  New  Testament,  A-Aa  in 
sixes.  .  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

DR.  ALLEN,  OBIIT  1579  (11  S.  x.  109,  297, 
300;  xii.  74). — I  regret  to  say  that  through 
not  "  verifying  my  references  "  I.  have  been 
betrayed  into  various  false  statements  at 
the  last  reference. 

1.  There  is  no  confusion  between  Ralph 
and   Roger  Allen   in   the   '  Douay  Diaries  ' 
themselves. 

The  confusion  originates  in  a  Roman 
document  which  forms  Appendix  V.  of  the 
late  Father  Knox's  edition  of  the  first  and 
second  '  Douay  Diaries,'  and  thence  has 
found  its  way  into  his  index. 

2.  Father  Southwell  was  in  error  when  he 
said  that  Ralph  Allen  was  received  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1576. 

Ralph  Allen  left  Douai  19  Feb.,  1576/7  ; 
and  the  news  that  he  had  been  received  into 
the  Society  at  Lyons  arrived  at  the  English 
College,  Douai,  31  May,  1577. 

3.  Roger  Allen  was  ordained  sub-deacon 
in  September,  and  deacon  in  December,  1577 
(not    1575),    and    priest    in    the    followring 
February.     He  received  all  these  orders  at 
Cambrai. 

When  Roger  Allen  joined  the  English 
College  at  Douai,  1  June,  1577,  he  was 
described  as  an  Irish  student  of  medicine  ; 
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when  he  matriculated  at  the  university 
there  he  was  described  as  a  poor  Englishman  ; 
and  in  the  "  first  diary  "  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph's. 

An  Irishman  born  in  Wales  might  well  be 
described  (by  any  one  not  of  Welsh  ex- 
traction) either  as  an  Englishman  or  as  an 
Irishman. 

On  the  evidence, then,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  identify  the  Dr.  Allen  for  whom  search 
is  being  made  with  this  Roger  Allen,  priest, 
student  of  medicine,  and  undergraduate  of 
Douai  University  (though  no  record  is 
extant  of  his  having  taken  the  degree  of 
M.D.  either  at  Douai  or  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  was  not  a  Jesuit).  If 
this  identification  be  correct,  Cardinal 
Moran  will  have  been  wrong  in  assuming 
this  Dr.  Allen  to  be  a  layman,  and  right  in 
asserting  him  to  have  been  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  all  the  other  historians  of 
this  mere  episode  in  history  will  have  been 
right  in  saying  that  he  was  a  priest,  and 
wrong  in  calling  him  a  Jesuit.  As  nearly 
all  of  these  latter  call  Dr.  Sander  a  Jesuit, 
which  he  was  not,  though  he  desired  to  be, 
there  is  no  great  improbability  in  their  being 
n  istaken  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Allen.  They 
probably  confused  Roger  Allen,  M.D.,  with 
Ralph  Allen,  D.D.,  S.J.,  just  as  the  autho- 
rities of  the  English  College  at  Rome  did. 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

STINGING  NETTLES,  BEE-STINGS,  AND 
RHEUMATISM  (US.  xii.  298). — Though  the 
reference  is  not  strictly  apposite,  MB. 
RATCUFFE  may  find  9  S.  xii.  126  to  be  of 
interest  to  him. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  A  COFFIN  (US. 
xii.  300). — There  is  the  case  of  the  opening 
of  the  coffin  of  King  Charles  I.,  which  took 
place  on  1  April,  1813. 

'  An  Account  of  what  appeared  on  the 
Opening  of  the  Coffin,'  &c.,  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  who  was  present,  was  published  in 
1813. 

The  body  of  the  king  had  been  embalmed  ; 
but  probably  this  embalming  was  far  from 
being  drastic  or  complete.  Halford  says 
that  the  body  was  found 

"  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cere-cloth,  into  the 
folds  of  which  a  quantity  of  unctuous  or  greasy 
matter,  mixed  with  resin,  as  it  seemed,  had  been 
melted,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  effectually  as  possible, 
the  external  air.  The  coffin  was  completely  full ; 
and,  from  the  tenacity  of  the  cere-cloth,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  detaching  it  success- 
fully from  the  parts  which  it  enveloped. 

"...  .When  it  came  off,  a  correct  impression  of 
the  features  to  which  it  had  been  applied  was 


observed  in  the  unctuous  substance.  At  length, 
the  whole  face  was  disengaged  from  its  covering. 
The  complexion  of  the  skua  of  it  was  dark  and 
discoloured.  The  forehead  and  temples  had  lost 
little  or  nothing  of  their  muscular  substance  ;  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  was  gone  ;  but  the  left  eye, 
in  the  first  moment  of  exposure,  was  open  and 
full,  though  it  vanished  almost  immediately ; 
and  the  pointed  beard,  so  characteristic  of  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  was  perfect. 
The  shape  of  the  face  was  a  long  oval ;  many  of 
the  teeth  remained  ;  and  the  left  ear  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interposition  of  the  unctuous  matter 
between  it  and  the  cere-cloth  was  found  entire," 
&c. 

I  take  the  above  from  Halford's  original 
pamphlet,  but  it  has  of  course  been  quoted 
in  various  books,  e.g.,  in  '  A  Summer's  Day 
at  Windsor,'  &c.,  by  Edward  Jesse  (John 
Murray,  1841),  in  which,  p.  78,  is  an  illus- 
tration giving  the  "  Head  of  Charles  the 
First,"  i.e.,  as  it  appeared  on  the  opening 
of  the  coffin.  Some  fifty  years  ago  I  saw 
in  a  shop  window  at  Eton  a  print  (coloured, 
if  I  remember  rightly)  representing  the  face 
of  the  king  as  it  then  appeared. 

ROBEBT    PlEBPOINT. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  as  evidence 
the  following  mention  of  a  definite  instance. 
It  is  found  in  the  '  History  of  Plymouth,' 
by  the  late  R,  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  first 
edition,  1871,  p.  276.  In  the  course  of  a 
description  of  the  monuments  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Plymouth,  reference  is  made  to  the 
"  bust  of  Dr.  Zachary  Mudge,"  by  Chantrey, 
and  to  this  the  following  note  is  appended  : — 

"In  the  progress  of  some  alterations  in  the 
church  several  years  since,  the  vault  in  which 
Dr.  Mudge  was  buried  was  opened,  and  for  a 
moment  Mr.  Bone  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
vicar.  The  next  he  looked  upon  a  heap  of  dust." 

The  Mr.  Frederick  Bone  mentioned  was  a 
solicitor  and  churchwarden. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

H.  MEIDINGEB  (US.  xii.  260). — According 
to  The  Athenaeum  for  23  Nov.,  1833,  the 
'  Dictionary '  in  question  "is  a  work  of 
immense  research,  and  is  more  practical  than 
similar  productions  of  German  scholars 
usually  are." 

The  very  facts  that  it  was  translated  into 
French  and  that  the  translation  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1836  prove  that  it  was  a 
work  of  some  merit,  yet,  as  the  author  was 
only  an  amateur,  the  professional  philolo- 
gists of  Germany  seem  to  have  neglected  his 
book  altogether.  The  great  '  Dictionary  of 
German  Biography  '  gives  a  short  account 
of  him  and  mentions  his  books  on  travels, 
but  is  silent  about  his  dictionary.  It  gives 
a  somewhat  longer  account  of  his  father, 
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Johann  Valentin  Meidinger,  who  was  ^  a 
teacher  of  French  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
and  published  a  French  grammar  in  1783 
at  his  own  expense  as  he  could  not  find  a 
publisher  to  undertake  the  risk.  The  book 
reached  not  less  than  thirty-seven  editions, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of 
it  were  sold  by  1857,  not  counting  reprints 
issued  at  Reutlingen,  Schaffhausen,  and 
Vienna.  The  exercises  seem  to  have  in- 
cluded anecdotes,  because  "  Meidinger " 
became  the  name  for  a  stale  joke  or  "  chest- 
nut." To  the  present  generation,  however, 
the  name  is  only  known  as  that  of  the 
inventor  of  a  highly  successful  slow-com- 
bustion stove. 

Oddly  enough,  The  Athenceum  prints  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  dictionary  as 
Meidurger.  L.  L.  K. 

KING  OF  POLAND  (11  S.  xi.  379;  xii. 
190,  246). — -I  presume  the  haham's  letter 
was  dated  according  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 
and  your  correspondent  has  correctly  reduced 
the  Judaic  year  to  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  A  certain  M.  Le  Coq  was  acting  for 
the  King  of  Poland  in  October,  1720,  and 
May,  1721 ;  and  Count  Volkra  was  the 
Polish  resident  in  1716.  L.  L.  K. 

"LIENIN"  (11  S.  xii.  321).— Walker's 
'  Dictionary  '  gives  "  Lien.  The  participle 
of  Lie — Lain.  Obsolete,"  from  which,  and 
the  context  of  MR.  DODGSON'S  quotation, 
I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
"  lienin  "  means  a  place  for  cattle  to  lie,  and 
is  equivalent  to  "  lays-tall." 

WM.  DOUGLAS. 

I  suggest  that  the  name  used  in  the  sense 
quoted  is  that  used  nowadays  to  gignifv  a 
"  lean-to  "  range  of  sheds,  or  roofs  to  shelter 
cattle.  I  have  heard  such  cattle  -  shelters 
referred  to  in  Somerset  as  "  lean-to's,"  and 
they  seem  to  consist  of  a  roof  only,  propped 
by  uprights  back  and  front,  and  built  against 
the  outside  wall  of  some  farm  building. 

ARCHIBALD  SPABKE,  F.R.S.L. 

In  Devonshire  cattle  kept  in  the  fields  at 
night  are  described  as  "  lying-out,"  but 
when  removed  to  shelter  as  "  lying-in."  Is 
this  a  possible  solution  ?  Shelters  for  cattle 
in  the  fields  and  around  the  farmyards  are 
known  as  "  linhays  "  or  "  linheys."  The 
former  are  roofed  with  furze  or  "  browse  " 
(twigs),  and  interested  me  when  a  boy  as 
being  favourite  nesting-places  of  "  cuddies  " 
(wrens).  W.  CURZON  YEO. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


ARCH  AT  HEAD  OF  CONSTITUTION  HILL 
(US.  xii.  241,  283).— Perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that  before  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington- 
was  erected  on  the  arch,  the  place  was 
occupied  by  an  effigy  constructed  of  wood. 
An  engraving  of  this  wooden  effigy  appeared 
in  The  Mirror  of  15  Aug.,  1838.  In  the 
letterpress  it  is  stated  to  have  been  set  up 
on  the  "  triumphal  arch  "  on  8  Aug.  (1 838)— 
"  by  whose  orders  it  is  not  exactly  known.  Mr. 
Wyatt's  friends  deny  the  erection ;  nor  is  it 
exhibited  by  the  direction  of  the  sub-committee  * 
nor  with  their  sanction  or  concurrence.  Doubtless 
it  was  placed  there  to  see  whether  the  site  was 
proper  for  a  statue.  The  arch  seems  made  to  be 
the  pedestal  of  a  group  ;  and  as  The  Spectator 
observes,  '  whoever  has  stuck  up  the  scenic  effigy 
deserves  thanks  :  it  demonstrates  two  things — 
that  the  position  is  a  good  one,  and  that  a  bad 

statue    placed    there    would    be    an    intolerable 
r  » 


Is  it  known  who  constructed  this  wooden 
effigy  and  by  whose  orders  it  was  placed  on 
the  arch  ?  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

The  name  "  Pimlico  Arch  "  given  it  by 
Thackeray  reminds  me  that  the  name 
Pimlico  as  a  London  place-name  is  curiously 
elastic.  Where  is  Pimlico  exactly  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Brewer's  '  Phrase  and  Fable  ' 
it  was  situated  at  Hoxton  in  1598,  but  in 
another  paragraph  he  refers  to  some  '  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Surrey  '  (?)  implying  it  was  south 
of  the  Thames. 

In  Harrison's  '  London,'  1777,  there  is  a 
good  map  of  the  West  End  showing  Gros- 
venor  Place,  at  one  end  of  which  is  Knight's 
Bridge,  and  at  the  other  end  the  King's  Road. 
At  the  corner  of  the  garden  wall  of  the 
present  Buckingham  Palace,  where  Grosvenor 
Place  met  the  King's  Road,  the  name 
"  Pimlico  "  is  written  over  the  cross-roads. 
A  large  isolated  building  of  some  kind  is 
shown  at  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  Place  and 
the  King's  Road  :  was  this  the  tea-garden 
or  public-house  known  as  "  Pimlico  "  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  south-western  corner  of  Buckingham 
Palace  garden  was  known  by  the  place-name 
Pimlico  ;  and  during  the  early  nineteenth 
century  the  whole  region  of  open  fields  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
gradually  covered  over  with  houses — built 
chiefly  by  the  famous  Cubitts — became 
known  also  by  this  name.  There  is  an  old 
joke  in  Punch  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago,, 
referring  to  this  name  :  a  Dundreary  swell 
is  asked  if  Lupus  Street  is  not  "down 
Pimlico  way,"  and  replies  :  "  Perhaps  you 
mean  South  Belgravia-a."  The  river  at  any 
rate  is  one  of  its  boundaries,  although  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  define  where  it  borders 
Westminster,  Chelsea,  or  Belgravia — perhaps 
it  is,  as  Punch  suggests,  synonymous  with 
"  Belgravia,"  and  so  Thackeray's  "  Pimlico 
Arch  "  has  a  certain  appropriateness. 

Is  there  any  view  or  description  extant 
of  the  "  Pimlico  "  in  Grosvenor  Place  of 
1777  ?  Harrison  does  not  describe  it. 

G.  J.,  F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 

THE  '  HYMN  OF  HATE  '  (11  S.  xii.  302).- 
I  have  a  newspaper  cutting  : — 

"  We  wonder  how  many  Germans  would  to-day 
sing  the  Song  of  Hate  which  was  written  for  them 
many  years  ago  by  Herwegh.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  that  brilliant  Irishman  James 
Clarence  Mangan,  author  of  a  '  German  Anthology,' 
who  died  in  1849." 

The  contributor  was  T.  H.  Storey. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (US.  xii.  302,  350).— 
In  Appendix  A.  (headed  '  Poe's  Ancestry') 
of  J.  H.  Ingram's  '  Life  '  of  the  poet  (ed.  1886, 
p.  435)  there  is  no  hint  given  of  any  Scottish 
relations  of  Poe,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
some  such  may  have  existed  as  John  Poe, 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America, 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Whitman  ('Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics') 
held  the  theory  that  the  family  was  of 
Italian  origin,  migrating  through  France, 
England,  and  Wales  to  Ireland,  but  it  is 
mere  supposition,  as,  says  Mr.  Ingram, 

"it  must  be  confessed  that  the  earliest  reliable 
records  do  not  carry  the  paternal  ancestry  of 
Poe  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  last 
[the  eighteenth]  century." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  any  ancestors  or 
relatives  could  have  been  discovered  in 
Scotland  Mr.  Ingram  would  have  found 
them.  He  merely  observes  that  it  was  "  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  Mr.  John  Allan 
agreed  to  adopt  the  boy  [in  1811]." 

Since  the  above  reply  was  penned  I  have 
seen  that  by  SIR  WJLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK, 
and  venture  to  add  that  I  regard  his  asser- 
tion that  Griswold's  biography  "is the  fullest 
and  best"  as  misleading.  Ingram's  work, 
which  alone  deserves  both  epithets,  is  an  im- 
partial sketch  of  the  man  whom  Griswold 
cruelly  maligned,  both  living  and  dead. 
Capt.  Mayne  Reid  said  of  Griswold  ('A  Dead 
Man  Defended,'  in  Onward,  April,  1869): — 

"  In  the  list  of  literary  men  there  has  been  no 
such  spiteful  biographer  as  Rufus  Griswold,  and 
never  such  a  victim  of  posthumous  spite  as  poor 
Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

J.    B.    MCGOVERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  "GLADIOLUS"  (11  S^ 
xii.  220,  288,  327). — On  the  question  of  the- 
penultimate  syllable  of  "  gladiolus  "  becom- 
ing long  in  late  Latin,  may  I  refer  to  an 
answer  of  mine  on  '  Latin  Accentuation  ' 
(11  S.  v.  33)  ?  In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the 
accentuation  of  "  filiolus,"  "  gladiolus,"  &c., 
references  were  given  to  Lindsay's  '  Latin 
Language,'  to  the  '  Ency.  Brit.'  article  on 
'  Latin  Language,'  to  Brugmann  and  Del- 
briick's  '  Vergleichende  Grammatik,'  and  to 
articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische 
Philologie. 

A  few  words  of  Prof.  Lindsay  may  be 
quoted  ('  Latin  Language,'  p.  164)  : — 

"  The  Latin,  accentuation  is  retained  with 
wonderful  tenacity  by  the  Romance  languages  - 
Where  they  agree  in  deviating  from  the  classical 
Latin  accent,  the  accentuation  which  they  repro- 
duce is  that  of  Vulgar  Latin. . .  .In  words  ending 
in  -ier  em, -t6lwn,  e.g.,  mulierem,  fili&lum,  the  accent 
in  Vulgar  Latin  was  shifted  from  the  i  to  the  e 
and  o,  mulierem,  filitflum.  The  precept  of  an 
unknown  grammarian  (Anecd.  Helv.  p.  ciii  k.) 
sanctions  this  usage  (mulierem  in  antepenultimo- 
nemo  debet  acuere,  sed  in  penultimo  potius),  and 
in  Christian  poets  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
we  find  scansions  like 

Insuper  et  Salomon,  eadem  mulie're  creatus, 

Dracontius,  '  Satisf.'  161  r 
cf.  Ital.  figliuolo,  Span,  hijuelo,  Fr.  filleul" 

An  example  given  in  the  '  Ency.  Brit. r 
article  is  the  change  of  the  classical  Puteott 
to  the  Italian  Pozzuoli. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  changes,  and 
their  chronology  and  causes,  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine,  but  it  is  important  to- 
recognize  that  such  changes  did  take  place. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  be  forgotten  that 
Latin  while  it  continued  to  be  a  spokeik 
language  was  not  stationary.  It  was  not  a 
point,  but  a  procession. 

If  one  is  to  criticize  errors  of  pronunciation 
in  botanical  Latin,  among  the  chief  offenders 
are  those  who  ill-treat  the  name  Erica. 

One  is  inclined  at  times  to  accept  with 
patience  the  principle  formulated  by  a 
Cambridge  humorist  that  •  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows  has  a  right  to  be  described 
with  two  false  quantities. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

THE  FABRIC  OF  CATHEDRALS  (11  S.  xiL. 
200,  261,  325). — Information  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  '  England's  Chronicle  in 
Stone,'  by  J.  F.  Hunwell,  and  '  British  and 
Foreign  Building  Stones '  (a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  specimens  in  the  Sedgwick 
Museum,  Cambridge),  published  by  the 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane* 
London,  price  3s.  J.  WATSON. 

Bracondale,  The  Avenue,  Cambridge. 
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WOBDS  IN  BISHOP  DOUGLAS'S  '  ENEADOS,' 
1513  (11  S.  xii.  156,  177,  215,  235,  255,  281, 
323). — I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  DR.  W.  A.  CRAIGIE  has 
-commented  on  my  word  lists.  These  would 
have  been  shorter  if  the  '  Oxford  Dictionary  ' 
had  been  more  copiously  supplied  with  cross- 
references.  For  instance,  few  persons  would 
seek  "  folding  gates  "  under  Folden,  "  on 
the  jar  "  under  Chare,  or  "  piggeis  "  (Lat. 
carbasus)  under  Peggy-mast.  They  would 
have  been  shorter  also  if  my  own  work  had 
been  more  thorough.  Several  points  invite 
•discussion  ;  but,  as  the  topic  has  already 
occupied  much  space,  I  will  allude  to  one 
only. 

Virgil  says  of  certain  warriors,  "  Lsevas 
-cetra  tegit."  Douglas  translates,  "  A  ballen 
pavis  coueris  thair  left  sydis."  The  late  Mr. 
Small,  who  edited  the  '  Eneados,'  explains 
t  his  as  a  shield  made  of  whalebone  ;  and 
DR.  CRAIGIE,  p.  281,  approves  this  gloss, 
•quoting  as  a  parallel  "  Of  balayn  both  scheeld 
and  targe,"  in  *  Goer  de  Lion.'  My  sug- 
gestion was  that "  ballen  "  is  simply  "  balled  " 
or  rounded.  The  words  of  Virgil  have  no 
reference  to  whalebone,  while  the  cetra  was 
a  short  shield,  usually  rounded,  with  a  thong 
to  pass  the  arm  through.  Further,  batten 
is  a  trochee,  while  balayn  is  an  iambus,  and 
so  is  baleen.  Neither  point  by  itself  is 
conclusive,  but  together  they  seem  to  me 
to  establish  a  presumption  on  my  side. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Sow  METAL  :  PIG  IRON  (US.  xii.  278).— 
The  following  is  in  '  All  Round  the  Welkin,' 
by  Walter  White,  1860,  chap.  xxvi. — as  part 
of  the  description  of  large  ironworks  in 
South  Staffordshire,  where  molten  iron  was 
run  off  from  the  furnaces  on  to 
•*'  solid  beds  of  sand,  having  formed  on  them  a 
*eries  of  gutters  of  which  those  running  lengthwise 
are  as  broad  and  deep  again  as  those  which  formed 

-at    right    angles Prom   the    appearance    you 

might   fancy   the    large    sand-bed    covered   by   a 

red-hot  gridiron In  the  gridirons,  as  we  have 

called  them,  the  principal  channel  is  termed  the 
"'  sow '  ;    the  minor  lateral  channels  are  the  '  Digs.' 

TT^*^A^     ^."U  «     J C •    .    •__  15*  XT     o 


Hence  the  term  '  pig-iron.'  " 


W.  B.  H. 


FRENCH  "  OF  STRATFORD-ATTE-BOWE  " 
(11  S.  xii.  301). — Presuming,  as  I  do,  that 
Mr.  Skeat  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  I  venture  to  think  that  he  was 
unduly  severe  on  modern  writers,  not  all  of 
them  journalists  "  who  know  only  this  one 
line  of  Chaucer,"  if  they  choose  to  apply  the 
words  to  modern  conditions.  At  present, 
the  French  taught  at  Stratford-le-Bow  would 
hardly  pass,  either  in  England  or  out  of  it, 


as  being  equal  to  Parisian  ;  and  to  my  mind 
there  is  some  humour  in  using  the  line  to 
indicate  that,  however  wide,  or  however 
limited,  the  writer's  knowledge  of  Chaucer 
may  be.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

WEDDING  RING  AND  "  LEFT-HANDED  " 
MARRIAGE  (11  S.  xii.  258,  310). — En  dediant 
les  trois  premiers  dcdgtsde  la  main  a  la  Sainte 
Trinite,  1'^glise  chretienne  a,  sans  doute, 
consacre  un  usage  antique  qui  reservait  le 
quatrieme  a  1'anneau.  Mais  il  s'agissait  de 
la  main  droite,  employee  encore  en  Orient 
pour  faire,  avec  les  trois  doigts  unis,  le  signe 
de  la  croix  en  1'honneur  des  trois  personnes 
divines.  C'est  egalement  a  la  main  droite 
des  epoux  que  le  pretre  officiant  pratiquait, 
aux  XII.,  XIII.,  et  XIV.  siecles,  le  cere- 
monial du  mariage,  en  usage  encore  en 
Angleterre,  mais  abandonne  de  nos  jours 
en  France.  Didron  cite  deux  documents  du 
moyen-age  :  le  Rituel  de  Soissons  et  celui 
de  1'abbaye  de  Barbeau  (Seine  et  Marne). 

Pour  savoir  a  quelle  epoque  ont  change 
le  ceremonial  et,  sans  doute  aussi,  laccutume, 
il  faudrait  consulter  les  livres  liturgiques  et 
aussi  examiner  avec  soin  les  collections 
d'anciennes  peintures  a  portraits  ou  les 
manuscrits  a  figures. 

Les  expressions  "  mariage  de  la  main 
gauche,"  "  enfants  de  la  main  gauche," 
existent  aussi  en  fran9ais,  et  sont  surtout 
employees  dans  le  langage  pcpulaire. 

II  n'est  peut-etre  pas  necessaire  de  recourir 
a  la  liturgie  pour  les  expliquer.  La  main 
droite  etant  reservee  aux  fonctions  les  plus 
nobles — le  port  de  I'epee,  la  benediction, 
aussi  qu'aux  engagements  solennels :  ser- 
ments  ou  signatures — la  main  gauche  a  pu  se 
voir  accorder  une  certaine  responsabilite  en 
d'autres  matieres,  moms  officielles,  sinon 
moins  serieuses.  La  gauche  comporte 
d'ailleurs  generalement  une  signification 
pejorative,  ce  qui  etait  tout  indique  pour  des 
unions  peu  avouees  ou  des  naissances 
illegitimes.  PIERRE  TURPIN. 

29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

ETRUSCAN  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  (US. 
xii.  260,  325). — MR.  PHILLIPS  may  perhaps 
like  to  be  referred  to  the  book — if  he  does 
not  already  know  it — by  Dr.  John  Stewart 
Milne  on  '  Surgical  Instruments  in  Greek 
and  Roman  Times,'  which  was  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press  in  1907.  It  has  fifty- 
four  plates,  and  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of 
the  wealth  of  ancient  instruments,  many  of 
which  the  progress  of  archaeological  dis- 
covery has  added  to  museums,  at  home  and 
abroad.  G.  L.  A  PPERSON. 
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WILLIAM  HAWABD  (11  S.  xii.  320).— He 
~\vas  presented  by  Magdalen  College  to  the 
rectory  of  Brandiston,  Norfolk,  in  1742, 
which  he  resigned  on  presentation  to  the 
rectory  of  Standlake,  Oxfordshire,  in  1744. 
He  was  buried  at  Standlake  18  Feb.,  1756. 
An  account  is  given  in  vol.  v.  of  my  '  Register 
of  the  Fellows'  (1906),  pp.  65-6,  where  is 
printed  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  his 
brother-in-law,  Adolphus  Meetkerke,  with 
particulars  of  his  will.  W.  D.  MACBAY. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (11  S. 
xii.  320). — "  A  shepherd's  crook,"  &c.  These 
lines  occur  in  '  Tales  of  a  Greek  Island,'  by 
Julia  Dragoumis.  There  are  other  quota- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  from  Rennell  Rodd 
in  the  story  book.  E.  C.  MALAN. 

West  Cliff  Hall,  Bournemouth. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS  (11  S.  xii.  101, 149, 
167,  209,  245,  286).— In  Benjamin  Taylor's 
•*  Storyology,'  1900,  p.  467,  seq.,  we  read  :— 

"  Among  the  Greeks  both  onions  and  garlic 
were  held  in  high  regard,  both  as  articles  of  food 
and  medicaments.  Theophrastus  wrote  a  book 
on  onions,  as  did  also  Palladius. .  .  .The  Romans 
thought  not  only  that  the  onion  gave  strength  to 
thv*  human  frame,  but  that  it  would  also  improve 
the  pugnacious  quality  of  their  gamecocks .... 

"  It  was  the  practice  in  some  places  to  hang 
Tip  or  burn  an  onion  as  a  safeguard  against 
•witchcraft,  and  the  theory  of  this  was  that  the 
devil  respected  it  because  it  was  an  ancient  object 
of  worship.  This  seems  a  survival  of  the  Egyptian 
story ;  but  Mr.  Hilderic  Friend  says  that  the 
Arabs,  Chinese,  and  many  other  peoples,  to  this 
day  employ  onions,  leeks,  or  garlic  for  preventing 
witchcraft ....  Bacon  gravely  tells  of  a  man  who 
lived  for  several  days  on  the  smell  of  onions  and 
garlic  alone .... 

"  The  belief  that  the  eating  of  onions  will 
acclimatize  a  traveller  seems  not  uncommon  in 
Eastern  countries." 

Two  examples  of  this  are  given  from 
Burne's  '  Travels  into  Bokhara '  and 
Morier's 'Travels  in  Persia.'  After  quoting 
from  '  The  Family  Dictionary,'  popular  in 
his  grandfather's  time,  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  plague  composed  of  treacle  and  onion 
and  lemon-juice,  Taylor  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  Old  Celsus. .  .  .regarded  several  of  the  onion 
tribe  as  valuable  in  cases  of  ague,  and  Pliny  had 
the  same  belief.  In  our  own  time  the  onion  is 
held  to  be  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic,  and  is 
thought  to  be  more  useful  on  shipboard  than  lime- 
juice  in  preventing  scurvy. 

"  In  fact,  in  all  skin  diseases,  and  in  many 
inflammatory  disorders,  preparations  of  the  onion 
have  a  real  value.  The  juice  is  also  useful  in 
stopping  bleeding,  although  one  may  hesitate 
to  believe,  as  was  popularly  supposed,  that  a  drop 
of  it  will  cure  earache,  and  that  persistent  applica- 
tion will  remove  deafness  [a  Japanese  medical 
work  entitled  '  Kwdkeiseikiuhd '  expresses  the 
o  opinion  as  this  popular  European  one]. 


There  still  exists,  however,  a  belief  that  onion- 
juice  is  the  best  hair  restorer  in  the  market,  in 
spite  of  its  disagreeable  smell. 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  mention  all  the 
virtues  that  have  been  claimed,  with  more  or 
less  reason,  for  all  the  members  of  the  Allium 
genus,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  onion, 
which  relieves  dyspepsia  and  aids  the  digestion 
of  some,  is  a  certain  cause  of  indigestion  in  others. 
Is  it  not  said  that  Napoleon,  who  was  a  martyr  to 
indigestion,  lost  the  Battle  of  Leipsic  through 
having  partaken  of  a  too  hurried  meal  of  beefsteak 
and  onions  ? ...  .It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether 
the  author  of  '  The  Family  Dictionary  '  was  right 
in  saying  that  '  they  that  will  eat  onions  daily  will 
enjoy  better  health  than  otherwise.' . . . ." 

From  John  Petherick's  '  Egypt,  the 
Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,'  1861,  p.  335, 
we  learn  that  the  people  of  Kordofan  in 
his  day  resorted  to  the  singular  method  as 
following  in  cases  of  smallpox  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  pronounced,  a  bed 
of  ashes  is  prepared  on  the  ground,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  laid  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  from 
which  he  is  not  removed  until  either  carried  to 
the  grave,  or  until,  by  a  marvel,  he  recovers. 
The  only  remedy  applied  is  the  juice  of  raw  onions 
to  the  eyes  when  they  become  attacked  ;  and  so 
obstinate  are  they  in  their  belief  of  the  efficacy  of 
ashes,  with  which  the  unfortunate  patient 
becomes  encrusted,  that  in  many  instances  I 
have  been  unable  to  dissuade  them  from  the 
cruelty  they  were  ignorantly  committing." 

Turning  to  China,  we  read  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  encyclopaedia  *  Yuen-kien-lui-han,' 
torn,  cccxcviii.,  that  the  onion  helps  the 
digestion  of  cereal  foods ;  that  it  is  called 
Harmonizing  Herb  because  it  harmonizes 
well  all  manners  of  food  ;  and  that  the  ancient 
philosopher  Chwang-tsze  opined  that,  should 
one  drink  wine  mixed  with  onions  in  the 
springtime,  it  would  make  all  his  five  organs 
— heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys — 
open  and  unobstructed.  In  Li-Shi-Chin's 
'  System  of  Materia  Medica,'  1578,  it  is  said 
the  onion  stems  have  a  solid  outside  and 
hollow  inside,  and  hence  sympathetically 
they  are  good  for  the  lungs. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Japanese  leechcraft 
still  surviving  among  the  rustics  in  this  part, 
I  shall  give  the  following  from  mv  diary  of 
6  April,  1914:— 

"  This  evening  I  was  called  on  by  Sakamoto, 
the  septuagenary  eel-monger,  who  told  me  this 
method  of  toothache  cure  :  '  Place  an  extremely 
heated  piece  of  flat  stone  or  tile  in  a  watery  basin, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  its  upper  surface  dry 
above  the  water-surface.  Drop  upon  it  some 
quantity  of  onion  seeds  and  rape  oil,  cover  it  \yith 
an  inverted  funnel,  and  insert  its  pipe's  end  into 
the  patient's  ear  on  the  same  side  as  the  afflicted 
tooth.  As  the  strong-scented  smoke  enters  the 
ear,  you  will  witness  a  cloud  of  minute  worms 
issue  therefrom  and  fall  in  the  basin  through  the 
funnel.  These  are  really  worms,  not  onion  seeds 
as  you  might  suppose,  for  all  of  them  sink  in  the 
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water  instead  of  floating  over  it,  as  they  should 
were  they  the  seeds.  Thus  all  the  evildoers  are 
expelled  from  the  patient's  body,  and  he  is 
instantly  freed  of  all  his  torments.  I  have  tried 
this  last  but  one  February,  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  effectualness.'  " 


By  "  onion  "  of  Japan  and  China  in 
communication  the  Welsh  onion  or  cibol 
has  to  be  understood.  Apparently  following 
Alphonso  de  Candolle,  '  Origin  of  Cultivated 
Plants/  the  writer  of  the  article  '  Onion  '  in 
'  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  eleventh 
editirn,  says  that  the  onion  (Allium  cepa) 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  Japan  and  China, 
and  the  cibol  (A.  fistulosum)  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  That  actually  this  is  not 
the  case  is  evident  from  Bret  Schneider's 
'  Botanicon  Sinicum  '  (Journal  of  the  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New 
Series,  vol.  xxv.  p.  169,  Shanghai,  1893),  and 
his  view  we  can  endorse  with  full  confidence. 
In  fact,  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
had  cultivated  the  cibol  from  time  im- 
memorial, whereas  the  onion,  though  intro- 
duced to  Northern  China  and  Japan  quite 
modernly,  is  not  cultivated  or  used  so 
commonly  as  the  cibol. 

KTJMAGTJSU  MINAKATA. 

Tarabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

De  cepis  medici  non  consentire  videntur. 
Cholericis  non  esse  bonas  dicit  Galienus. 
Flegmaticis  vero  multum  docet  esse  salubres, 
Preesertim  stomacho,  pulcrumque  creare  colorem. 
Contritis  cepis  loca  denudata  capillis 
Ssepe  fricans  poteris  capitis  reparare  decorem. 
'  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,'  1.  189  et  seq. 
Sir  Alexander  Croke's  edition, 
Oxford,  1830,  p.  110. 

Addition  quoted  by  Villa  Nova  in  his 
Commentary  :  — 

Appositas  perhibent  ..morsus  curare  caninos, 
Si  tritse  cum  melle  prius  fuerint  et  aceto. 

Ibid.,  p.  153. 

If  vnto  Choller  men  be  much  incliri'd, 
Tis  thought  that  Onyons  are  not  good  for  those, 
But  if  a  man  be  Flegmatique  (by  kind) 
Jt  does  his  stomacke  good,  as  some  suppose, 
For  ointment  iuice  of  Onyons  is  assign  'd 
To  heads  whose  haire  falls  faster  than  it  growes  : 
]f  Onyons  cannot  helpe  in  such  mishap, 
A  man  must  get  him  a  Gregorian  cap. 
But  if  your  hound  by  hap  should  bite  his  master, 
VVith  Honey,  Reu\  and  Onyons  make  a  plaister. 

'The  Englishman's  Docter,  or,  The  Schcole  of 
Salerne,'  1607,  stanza  37.    Ibid.,  p.  137. 

In  '  A  Supplement  to  the  Queen  -  like 
Closet,'  by  Hannah  Woolley,  fifth  edition, 
1684,  p.  21,  is  a  receipt  '  For  the  Biting 
of  a  Mad  -dog,  taught  by  Doctor  Mat- 
thias '  :  — 

"Take  of  Hue,  of  Garlick,of  scraped  Pewter,  of 
each  two  ounces,  of  Venice-Treacle  one  ounce,  of 


Muscadine  one  quart;  put  all  these  into  it,  siov 
it  close  and  boyl  it  in  a  Kettle  of  water  for  the- 
space  of  two  hours,  then  pour  off  the  clearest, 
and  apply  some  of  the  dregs  to  the  place 
bitten,  and  give  the  Patient  two  spoonfuls  to 
drink  of  the  Liquor,  Morning  and  Evening  for 
nine  days  together.  This  never  failed  Man  nor 
Beast." 

In  the  same  book,  p.  36,  is  a  receipt 
'  For  an  Impostume  in  the  Ear.'  In  this  a 
sort  of  poultice  is  made  of  "  a  great  Onion  " 
roasted,  "  Saffron,"  and  "  Salad-Oyl."  When: 
the  "  Impostume "  is  "  broken  and  well 
drawn  out,  seringe  the  Ear  with  a  little 
warm  Sack  and  Betony- Water  for  three  days 
together,  twice  a  day." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"THE  BLOODY  SHIRT  "  (11  S.  xii.  318).— I 
beg  to  refer  MR.  EDMUNDS  to  a  notable 
instance  of  bloody  shirts  being  exhibited 
in  order  to  rouse  popular  indignation.  In- 
1593  a  party  of  the  Border  clan  of  Johnstone- 
raided  the  lands  of  Lord  Crichton  of  San- 
quhar,  William  Johnstone  of  Wamphray — 
"  the  Galliard  " — leading  the  foray,  which, 
was  successful  in  driving  off  a  lot  of  cattle,- 
but  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  the- 
Crichtons  and  hanged.  The  Crichtons  ap- 
pealed to  the  Warden,  Lord  Maxwell,  for 
redress ;  but  Maxwell,  having  lately  been 
reconciled  with  his  hereditary  enemy,  Sir 
James  Johnstone,  head  of  the  clan,  was 
unwilling  to  take  proceedings  against  his 
people.  On  23  July,  1593,  a  procession  of 
fifteen  widows  passed  up  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  carrying  the  bloody  shirts 
of  their  husbands — Crichtons — who  had 
been  slaughtered  in  the  raid  by  the  lads  of 
Wamphray.  The  spectacle  created  such 
indignation  that  the  Government  issued  a 
royal  commission  instructing  Lord  Maxwell 
to  execute  justice  upon  the  Johnstones. 
This  led  to  the  battle  of  Dryfe  Sands, 
6  Dec.,  1593,  where  Maxwell  was  killed  and 
his  troops  defeated,  with  a  loss,  it  is  said, 
of  800  killed. 

The  raid  on  the  Crichtons  is  commemorated 
in  the  ballad  of  '  The  Lads  o'  Wamphray/ 
published    in    Scott's     '  Minstrelsy    of    the^ 
Scottish  Border.'         HERBERT  MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 

CLERKS  IN  HOLY  ORDERS  AS  COMBATANTS 
(11  S.  xii.  10,  56,  73,  87, 110, 130, 148,  168,  184, 
228,  284). — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has, 
strangely,  been  drawn  upon  for  but  few 
instances  ;  more  than  the  gross  total  here- 
tofore given  could  doubtless  be  supplied 
from  a  country  so  small  as  Mexico  by  some 
one  familiar  with  its  history.  My  glance 
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at  part  of  vol.  vii.  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's 
*  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 
America'  (San  Francisco,  1885)  showed  the 
.following  :  1810,  the  parish  priest  Hidalgo 
was  proclaimed  "  Captain  -  General  of 
America  "  (p.  127).  1811,  when  he  and  his 
immediate  followers  had  been  captured  in 
the  field, 

"  in  the  case  of  the  friars  and  clergy,  more  formality 
had  to  be  observed  out  of  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Six  of  them  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  their  clerical  degradation  was  necessary 
before  they  could  be  executed  according  to  estab- 
lished form."— P.  280. 

1812,  at  a  siege,  "  in  one  of  the  assaults, 
«,  Dominican  friar  perished  on  the  royalist 
side,  and  in  another  an  Augustinian  fighting 
for  the  independents"  (p.  437).  1813, 
another  clergyman,  Morales,  made  gene- 
ralissimo (p.  564),  was  the  revolution's 
"  most  brilliant  soldier  "  (p.  623). 

A  good,  but  unauthenticated  story  as  to 
"the  French  in  Mexico  is  in  Martyn's  '  Life 
in  the  Foreign  Legion'  (London,  1911), 
pp.  267-8.  A  general,  in  despair  at  having 
no  officiant  for  Parade  High  Mass,  was 
saluted  by  the  sentry  at  the  church  door 
with  :  "I  was  a  bishop,  and,  never  having 
'been  unfrocked,  I  am  a  priest  still "  ;  he 
thereupon  performed  the  service  with 
•dignity,  resulting  in  the  desired  political 
good  effect  on  the  inhabitants.  This  bishop 
was  said  to  be  a  good  fighter,  as  was  another 
priest  mentioned  in  this  interesting  book. 

ROCKINGHAM 

Boston,  Mass. 

MAWMAN  (US.  xii.  321).— Charles  Billy's 
successor  in  business  was  Joseph  Mawman, 
"  at  that  time  high  in  the  same  profession 
at  York."  He  died  13  Sept.,  1827,  aged  68. 

"  He  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  spirited 
publisher  ;  also  an  author,  having  published  in 
.1805  an  8vo  volume  entitled,  '  An  Excursion  to 
-the  Highlands  of  Scotland, and  the  English  Lakes,' 
&c." — Timperley,  'Dictionary  of  Printers,'  1839. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

CELTIC  AND  COPTIC  MONASTICISM  (11  S. 
^cii.  319). — The  Litany  of  Oengus  the 
Ouldee,  in  its  invocation  of  foreign  saints 
buried  in  Ireland,  includes  "  Seven  monks 
of  Egypt  "  (see  '  Lebar  Brecc,'  p.  23). 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BELLEROPHON  (11  S. 
xi.  339,  438 ;  xii.  35,  105).— Can  any  reader 
give  the  names  of  the  English  officers  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  with  Napoleon  in  this 
engraving  ?  F.  VINE^RAINSFORD. 

66,  Oseney  Crescent,  N.W. 


KNIGHTS  MADE  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF 
QUEEN  ANNE  BOLEYN,  1533  (US.  xii.  301). — 

"Also  on  fryday  the  xxx  day  of  Maye  ye  Kynge 
treated  and  made  in  the  towre  of  London,  xix 
noble  men  Knyghtes  of  the  bathe  vrhose  names 
folowe  : — 

The  lorde  Marques  Dorset. 

The  erle  of  Derby. 

The  lorde  Clyfforde  sone  and  heyre  to  therle  of 
Cumberlande. 

The  lorde  Fitzwater  sone  and  heyre  to  therle 
of  Sussex. 

The  lorde  Hastynges  sone  and  heyre  to  therle 
of  Huntyngton. 

The  Lorde  Barkelay. 

The  lorde  Mountagle. 

The  lorde  Vaux. 

Syr  Henry  Parker  sone  and  heyre  to  ye  lorde 
Mo  r  ley. 

Syr  Wyllyam  Wyndsour  sone  and  heyre  to  the 
lorde  Wyndesour. 

Syr  John  Mordant  sone  and  heyre  to  ye  lorde 
Mordant. 

Syr  Fraunces  Weston. 

Syr  Thomas  «Aroundell. 

Syr  Johan  Hudelston. 

Syr  Thomas  Ponynges. 

Syr-  Henry  Sauell. 

Syr  George  Fitz  Wyllyam  of  Lyncolne  shire. 

Syr  Johan  Tyndall. 

Syr  Thomas  Jermey." 

The  above  list  is  taken  from  '  The  Noble 
Tryumphaunt  Coronacyon  of  Quene  Anne, 
Wyfe  unto  the  Moost  Noble  Kynge  Henry 
the  VIII.,'  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1532-3,  edited  by  Edmund  Goldsmid, 
F.R.H.S.,  F.S.A.(Scot.),  privately  printed, 
Edinburgh,  1884.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

CAT  QUERIES  (11[S.  xii.  183,244,286,  330). 
— Can  any  cat-expert  give  the  cause  of  a  cat 
devouring  her  young  kittens  ?  This  has 
happened  twice  recently  fin  the  case  of  a 
cat  about  two  years  old)  under  my  notice. 
It  is  not  known  to  be  in  any  way  hereditary 
in  this  particular  family  of  cats — a  line 
which  has  been  serious  of  demeanour  and 
exemplary  in  conduct. 

W.    H.     QUARRELL. 

A  bit  of  Chaucerian  folk-lore  may  be 
acceptable :  the  Wife  of  Bath  asserts  in 
her  Prologue  (lines  348-54)  : — 

Thou  seydest  this,  that  I  was  lyk  a  cat ; 
For  whoso  wolde  senge  a  cattes  skin, 
Than  wolde  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  his  in  ; 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  sylk  and  gay, 
She  wol  nat  dwelle  in  house  half  a  day 
But  forth  she  wole,  er  any  day  be  dawed, 
To  shewe  hir  skin. 

I  suspect  that  the  latter  statement  about 
the  cat  is  as  true  to  feline  nature  as  to  human, 
and  is  fact,  not  folk-lore.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  is  well  to  give  the  passage  as  it 
stands.  ST.  SWTIHIN. 
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PRUSSIAN  BLUE  (11  S.  xii.  320). — Prussian 
blues  are  a  particular  description  of  peas. 
Those  and  Marrowfats  were  in  my  early 
days  considered  the  best  varieties  of  that 
vegetable.  Wat.  DOUGLAS. 

Le  contexte  suggere  un  legume,  et  meme 
plus  exactement  un  chou.  Tous  ceux  qui 
sont  familiars  avec  la  redoutable  cuisine 
germanique  ont  reconnu  le  chou  rouge  qui, 
ainsi  que  le  chou-rave  et  la  choucroute, 
revenait  chaque  jour  avec  la  fidelite  des 
constellations.  Quant  a  la  coloration  bleue 
indiquee,  c'est  effectivement  celle  dont 
s'approche  le  plus  le  ton  de  ce  legume,  d'un 
violet  bleuatre  qui  tend  plus  encore  vers  le 
bleu  apres  la  cuisson.  PIERRE  TURPIN. 

JOSEPH  STURGE  (11  S.  xii.  338)  was  a 
Quaker  who  settled  in  Birmingham,  1822  ; 
was  an  Alderman,  1835  ;  strongly  supported 
the  Anti-Slavery  Movement ;"  went  to  the 
West  Indies  for  evidence,  and  was  heard  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
later  joined  the  Ant i- Corn  Law  League  and 
stood  for  Parliament,  but  did  not  get  in. 
There  is  a  statue  to  him,  erected  at  Five 
Ways,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and  in- 
augurated by  the  borough  members,  William 
Scholefield  and  John  Bright.  I  believe  the 
statue  was  the  work  of  Peter  Hollins,  a  local 
sculptor.  See  '  Dictionary  National  Bio- 
graphy,' s.v. '  Sturge.'  ALFRED  GWYTHER. 

Windhani  Club. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY  (11  S. 
x.  281,  336,  396,  417,  458,  510;  xi.  50,  74, 
96,  138,  177,  232  ;  xii.  284).— Will  MR.  GAL- 
BREATH  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  the  article  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Round  that 
he  refers  to  at  the  last  reference  ?  I  have 
made  a  search  for  it  at  the  British  Museum, 
but  although  kindly  offered  expert  assistance, 
I  could  find  no  such  publication  as  *  Peerage 
and  Pedigree.'  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  FOOTE  (US.  xii.  260,  307, 
347).— My  authority  for  the  supposed 
marriage  of  Samuel  Foote,  the  actor,  to 
"  a  gentlewoman  of  Worcester  "  in  1741  was 
*  Lives  of  the  Players/  John  -Gait,  i.  293. 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

BOOKWORMS  (11  S.  xii.  138,  185,  208, 
268,  308,  330).— M.  PIERRE  TURPIN  inquires 
whether  there  is  an  essential  oil  obtained 
from  cedar- wood.  I  believe  the  expensive 
oil  used  by  watchmakers  is  extracted  from 
Lebanon  wood — at  least  so  I  understood  my 
father  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  the  repairing  of  timepieces. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 


"I  DON'T  THINK"  (11  S.  xii.  321).— This 
phrase,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  came  into 
vogue  some  years  ago,  largely  owing  to  a 
song,  so  styled,  which  was  sung  bv  the 
"Follies."  ' 

It  also  occurs  in  '  The  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Verdant  Green,'  by  Cuthbert  Bede, 
published  in  1854.  In  the  account  of  the- 
town  and  gown  row  at  Oxford  in  chap.  iv.  a 
lumbering  bargeman  refers  to  Mr.  Verdant 
Green  as  follows  :  "  Here  's  a  pretty  blank f 
I  don't  think"  But  of  course  the  *  Pickwick' 
quotation  cited  by  URLLAD  is  considerably 
older,  as  *  Pickwick  '  was  published  in  1836. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  an  earlier 
use  of  the  expression. 

WlLLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 

'  THE  NORMAN  PEOPLE  '  (US.  xii.  302). — 
As  to  the  authorship  of  this  work,  Mr.  W. 
Smith  Ellis  in  a  paper  on  the  Pelham  family 
(Genealogist,  iv.  225)  gave  his  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  work  was  probably 
written  by  a  Mr.  E.  Avenel. 

J.  H.  ROUND. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  341). — The 
lines  quoted  by  READER,  which  really  run 
as  follows  : — 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch  ! 
Cold  and' yet  cheerful ;  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some, 

are  to  be  found  in  '  The  Winter  Evening  r 
(Book  IV.)  of  Cowper's  '  Task,'  commencing 
with  the  twelfth  line. 

JOHN  A.  BELLCHAMBERS. 
[Several  other  correspondents   have  kindly  pro- 
vided this  reference.] 

PROF.  DE  VERICOUR  (11  S.  xii.  280). — I 
possess  a  book  by  the  above,  which — so  ait 
inscription  on  the  paper  cover  tells  me — 
was  presented  by  the  author  on  30  May, 
1838,  to  an  aunt  of  mine,  who  was  thenv 
leaving  Paris  for  America,  and  had  doubtless 
attended  these  or  other  lectures  by  him.  A 
MS.  note  at  the  end  of  the  preface  (the 
preface  being  dated  15  May,  1838)  confirms 
this  opinion  of  mine.  The  work  is  entitled  : 
'  Milton  et  la  Poesie  ^pique,  Cours  professe 
a  1'Athenee  Royal  de  Paris  par  M.  Raymond 
de  Vericour.'  (Paris,  by  Delaunay  ;  London, 
by  Bailliere,  219,  Regent  Street ;  Oxford, 
by  J.  H.  Parker  ;  and  Cambridge,  by  J.  & 
J.  J.  Deighton.)  The  book  includes  twelve 
lectures,  and  fills  viii-f-423  large  8vo.  pp. 
The  names  of  English  publishers  on  the  title- 
page  would  seem  to  show  that  the  author- 
was  then  known  (or  hoped  to  become  known  )> 
in  England.  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

Grindelwald. 
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's  Journal,  and  Other  Papers.     By  Austin 

Dobson.  (Chatto  &  Windus,  6s.) 
HERE  is  another  batch  of  those  *  Eighteenth- 
Century  Vignettes  "  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  been 
producing  for  some  years,  for  the  delight  at  once 
of  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  expert.  Every- 
where we  find  the  charm  of  style  which  belongs 
to  the  accomplished  man  of  letters,  and  makes 
erudition  seem  easy.  With  many  of  the  more 
obvious  themes  Mr.  Dobson  has  dealt  already, 
but,  like  Johnson  in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
he  makes  unfamiliar  figures  no  less  interesting 
than  people  whom  everybody  knows,  or  is  supposed 
to  know. 

His  first  paper,  '  Rosalba's  Journal,'  was  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Col.  Prideaux,  whose  wide 
knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century  often  illu- 
minated our  own  columns,  and  the  dedication, 
accepted  while  he  was  alive,  remains  to  testify 
to  the  communion  of  the  two  friends  in  their 
favourite  period .  Rosalba  Carriera  was  a  Venetian 
pastellist,  and  Mr.  Dobson's  account  is  based  on 
the  memoranda  she  left  of  her  stay  in  Paris  in 
1720  and  1721.  She  had  commissions  from  the 
highest,  and  painted  Law  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme  while  he  was  still  rich  and  applauded. 
In  1730  she  was  in  Vienna  and  much  in  demand, 
being  a  musician  as  well  as  a  painter.  By  1750 
she  had  become  totally  blind,  but  she  lived  to 
be  82,  a  fit  heroine  for  a  novel  except  that  she 
seems  to  have  had  no  romance  of  the  love-making 
sort.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  Mr.  Dobson's  pages, 
we  come  across  famous  or  infamous  people  hit 
off  in  some  revealing  epithet  or  incident. 

The  next  paper,  like  that  on  Prior's  '  Peggy,' 
i  ntroduces  us  to  the  great  lights  of  the  century. 
We  certainly  think  that  Johnson  overrated 
Thrale,  as  Mr.  Dobson  suggests,  and  that  he 
behaved  very  badly  about  Mrs.  Thrale's  second 
marriage.  On  this  last  point,  however,  little 
is  said  here. 

A  highly  interesting  piece  of  history  is  the 
essay  on  '  The  Gordon  Riots,'  known  to  the  world 
through  '  Barnaby  Rudge.'  A  neat  summary 
gives  the  views  of  some  famous  witnesses,  and 
tells  us  what  became  of  the  fanatic  Lord  George, 
whose  character  is  somewhat  of  an  enigma. 

'  A  Literary  Printer,'  which  is  concerned  with 
two  people  of  the  sort,  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  is 
alike  instructive  and  entertaining,  including,  we 
note,  a  graceful  compliment  by  the  way  to  our 
own  columns.  Both  printers  were  men  of  re- 
markable industry,  and,  without  the  collections 
of  Nicho's,  students  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would,  inueed,  be  at  a  loss.  Nichols  began  with 
the  '  Memoirs  of  Bowyer,'  his  master  and  former 
partner.  BoAyyer  had  the  advantage  of  a  residence 
at  a  University,  "  by  which  he  profited,"  as 
Mr.  Dobson  remarks  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  add 
that,  according  to  his  own  confession,  his  Cam- 
bridge education  "  served  only  in  trade  to  expose 
me  to  more  affronts,  and  to  give  me  a  keener 
sensibility  of  them." 

Last  in  the  volume  comes  an  imitation  of 
Lyttelton,  '  A  New  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,'  in 
which  the  shade  of  Henry  Fielding  turns  on  a, 
biographer  and  abuses  him  as  a  murderer.  The 
ready  Murphy,  a  useful  person  in  many  ways, 
did  but  scant  justice  to  Fielding  in  a  biographical 


essay  of  1762,  and  here  he  is  exposed  in  vigorous 
style.  Mr.  Dobson  has  added  notes  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  dialogue.  We  need  no  such  testimony 
to  his  accuracy,  and  merely  ask  for  more.  We 
applaud  a  touch  of  variety  in  criticism,  and  ."recall 
with  pleasure  Andrew  Lang's  letter  to  a  lady  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  on  this  same  subject 
of  Fielding. 

Fleetwood  Family  Records.  Collected  and  edited' 
by  R.  W.Buss.  Part  IV.  (Privately  printed.) 
DESPITE  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  war,  Mr. 
Buss  has  succeeded  in  getting  another  instalment 
of  these  interesting  records  ready.  The  item 
likely  to  prove  most  widely  attractive  is  a  reprint 
of  the  letter  of  George  Fleetwood — General  and 
Baron  in  Sweden — to  his  father  Miles  Fleetwood, 
describing  the  battle  of  Liitzen.  This  is  a  vigorous, . 
workmanlike  piece  of  writing,  containing  some 
trenchant  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  his  own 
side,  and  a  soberly  Worded,  yet  tolerably  vivid 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  the 
report  of  an  eyewitness. 

A  short  outline  of  this  man's  life  is  also  given- 
His  best  years  were  spent  in  military  and  diplo- 
matic service,  chiefly  between  England  and 
Sweden.  He  last  left  England  in  1660,  and  died 
in  Sweden  in  June,  1667,  lying  buried  at  Nykoping 
Ostra.  He  has  still  descendants  in  that  country.. 
By  his  mother  Anne  Luke  he  is  linked  to  two 
men  more  widely  known  than  himself,  for  her 
mother  Was  a  St.  John,  kin  to  Shelley,  and  her 
nephew  was  that  Sir  Samuel  Luke  who  had  for 
his  clerk  the  author  of  '  Hudibras,'  and  served — 
so  it  is  said — as  the  model  for  that  character.. 
The  Fleetwood  ancestry  of  Lady  French  is  another 
good  item.  Daughter  of  Richard  William  Selby- 
Lowndes  of  Bletchley,  she  is  here  shown  to  be 
descended,  through  her  great-grandmother,  Mary 
Goostrey,  from  the  Fleetwoods  of  Missenden.. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  items  in  this  instalment  are  a 
Viking  descent — Fleetwood  of  Calwich,  Pen- 
wortham,  The  Vache,.  &c. — and  a  short  series  of 
notes  on  the  same. 

THE  October  Quarterly  Revieic  has  several: 
welcome  papers  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war.  It  starts  off  with  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  on  '  Greek 
Poetry  in  English  Verse,'  containing  some  dicta 
which  are  pleasantly  disputable  (in  particular, 
we  do  not  think  he  has  "  hit  off  "  the  true  character 
of  the  Greek  Anthology),  and  a  nunbtrof  acute 
distinctions,  criticisms,  and  counsels  upon  the 
art  of  translation,  made  yet  more  valuable  by 
abundance  of  illustration.  Mr.  R.  C.  Witt's 
discussion 'of  the  Trustees'  Report  en  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  weighty  contribution,  sure  of  the 
attention  the  subject  deserves.  To  Mrs.  B.  E.  ('.. 
Dugdale  we  are  grateful  for  her  lively  pages  on 
the  romantic  tale  of  Ines  de  Castro  and  Pedro  of 
Portugal — one  of  the  classic  love-tragedies  of  the 
world,  which  is  none  too  well  known  to  the 
general  English  reader.  Mr.  Morton  Fullerton 
writes  copiously  and  with  judgment  on  the 
renascence  of  French  idealism — perhaps  the  most 
engrossing  development  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
twentieth  century,  revealed  to  us,  already  strong 
and  effective,  whilst  many  writers  were  still 
deploring  the  disappearance  of  idealism  from 
France.  Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  on  '  The  War 
and  the  Poets  '  says  very  much  what  most  of  us 
think.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  find  a  page  of 
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general  remarks  about  the  "  occurrence  in  war- 
time of  the  electrifying  scng  " — which  song,,  if 
it  occurs  at  all,  "  will  probably  not  be  a  very 
good  song  " — without  an  allusion  to  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise.' Nor  do  we  agree  with  him  that  the 
:irresistible  word  "  Tipperary "  is  the  "  real 
secret  "  of  the  success  of  our  own  "  war-song  "  : 
that  lies  also,  we  think,  partly  in  the  "  long  way." 
Mr.  Basil  Williams  contributes  a  good  piece  of 
work  in  '  Charles  Fox  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion '  ;  and  the  subject-matter  'of  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward's  '  Aliens,  Wedgwoods,  and  Darwins  '  is 
charming,  though  we  confess  we  thought  some 
•of  it  rather  feebly  handled. 

THIS  month's  Fortnightly  Revieiv  gives  us  at 
least  one  fascinating  paper  not  concerned  with 
the  war — Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  review  of  Lord 
Redesdale's  '  Memories.'  In  it  one  of  the  most 
important  of  recent  books  is  appraised  with  the 
insight  and  the  breadth  of  judgment  it  so  em- 
phatically deserves.  We  said  the  paper  was  not 
'Concerned  with  the  war — it  quotes,  however,  as  a 
concluding  paragraph  the  note  hi  the  "  Last  Word  " 
.appended  to  the  book,  giving  the  extraordinary 
rinformation  of  the  Kaiser's  action  in  entering 
his  yacht  for  the  Cowes  Regatta  even  so  late 
.as  10  July,  1914.  We  must  confess  to  grievous 
disappointment  in  the  article  on  'Art  and  the 
War  '  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  to  which  we  had 
turned  with  rather  high  hopes.  No  one  certainly 
has  yet  succeeded  hi  finding  the  right  term  for 
the  effect  that  art  produces — should  ami  to 
produce.  Yet,  clearly,  without  some  name  for 
it,  some  description  of  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  out  any  relation  of  art  to  war.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, however,  seems  to  us  to  be  more  than 
usually  unlucky  in  calling  it  "  breadth  of  heart," 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  idea  has  not 
led  him  to  anything  very  profitable.  Mrs.  Aria's 
'  Fashion,  its  Survivals  and  Revivals  ' — to  put  it 
bluntly — seemed  to  us  quite  unworthy  of  a  place 
"in  this  review.  There  is  hidden  in  that  title  a 
fascinating  essay,  full  of  wit,  humour,  naughtiness 
if  you  will.  But  this  writer  has  not  disengaged 
it,  gives  indeed  pages  only  one  degree  more 
respectable  from  the  literary  point  of  view  than 
the  Berthas  and  Veras  and  so  on  who  write  the 
fashion  columns  for  the  daily  press.  The  rest  of 
the  number  is  of  political  interest  ;  we  may  mention 
.  a  second  instalment  of  Magdeleine  ver  Mehr's 
'  Vignettes  from  the  Italian  Front,'  and  a  deeply 
interesting  article  (perhaps  the  most  really  im- 
portant in  the  number)  on  '  The  Military  Prepara- 
tion of  Young  France,'  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Pitt. 

THE  two  articles  in  the  current  Nineteenth 
Century  which  properly  fall  within  our  scope  are 
Tx>th  of  great  interest.  Dr.  C.  Hagberg  Wright 
in  '  The  Peasant  Songs  of  Russia  '  has  a  subject 
of  quite  unusual  freshness  and  charm.  The 
selection  he  gives  us  consists  wholly  of  songs 
relating  to  marriage,  and  these  illustrate  customs 
and  beliefs  remote  indeed  from  those  of  W7estern 
Europe.  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright  introduces  into 
the  account  of  them  very  useful  notes  on  Russian 
legends.  The  second  article  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Wai- 
brook's  remarkably  attractive  history  of  the 
editorial  work  and  customs  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  under  its  last  four  editors.  Miss  Mac- 
naughtan's  paper  entitled  '  The  Care  of  Wounded, 
Then  and  Now,'  and  that  of  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb 
-on  '  The  Medical  Woman :  her  Training,  her 


Difficulties,  and  her  Sphere  of  Usefulness,'  are  full 
of  good  things  and  of  encouragement  for  the 
future  ;  and  Prince  Kropotkin  contributes  a 
discussion  of  some  importance  on  '  Inherited 
Variation  in  Annuals.' 

WE  think  The  Cornhill  this  month  somewhat 
less  attractive  than  we  usually  find  it.  Mrs. 
Asquith's  description  of  a  visit  to  Hawarden — 
12-18  Dec.,  1889 — is  entertaining  and  something 
more  ;  its  clever  selection  of  details,  and  its  lively 
portraiture  as  well  as  some  few  noteworthy  sayings 
ot  Gladstone's,  give  it  a  claim  to  count  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  Gladstoniana.  And 
how  amusing  to  see  once  more  the  advanced 
young  lady  of  the  later  eighties  !  Then  there  is 
a  good  account  by  Mr.  A.  M.  D.  Hughes  of  life 
at  Ruhleben  ;  and  a  comprehensive  sketch  '  At 
Westminster  in  War-time  by  Sir  Henry  Lucy. 
There  are  delightful  passages  in  Mme.  de  Cour- 
sor.'s  '  Senlis  To-day,'  as  in  Mrs.  M.  E.  Clarke's 
'British  Women  at  W7ork  in  France.'  Mr.  H.  F. 
Brown  in  '  The  Carlops '  gives  some  curious 
historical  details,  of  which  seme  of  our  readers 
may  well  be  glad  to  take  note  ;  and  those  who 
are  making  a  study  of  Russian  things  will  find 
Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  "  Discovery "  of  that 
country  profitable,  though  nowise  exciting. 
S.  G.  Tallentyre's  paper  on  '  Fear '  is  compli- 
mented almost  unkindly  in  being  introduced  as 
a,  "  pendant  "  to  Dr.  Shipley's  recent  paper— a 
piece  of  solid  scientific  statement — on  '  Hate,' 
for  it  is  flimsy  and  fairly  commonplace.  The 
fiction,  too,  we  think  rather  so-so — though  Mr. 
Adams  in  '  The  Red  Box  '  had  a  remarkably  good 
story  to  tell,  if  he  could  but  have  told  it  better. 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means 
of  disposing  of  them. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  forwarded 
to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of  the 
page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer,  so 
that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

M.A.OxoN. — Forwarded  direct  to  G.  F.  R.  B. 

BARONESS  VON  ROEMER.— Forwarded  to  MR. 
QUARRELL. 

MR.  RALPH  J.  BEEVOR  and  MESSRS.  LONGMANS- 
— Forwarded. 

MR.  JOHN  CHARRINGTON. — See  correspondence 
on  the  word  "  lienin ' — originating  in  the  quotation 
printed  in  The  Times  of  11  Oct. — a??te,pp.  321,  364. 

"  THE     TALLEST     ONE  -  PIECE     FLAGSTAFF     IN    THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE." — MR.  ARDAGH  sends  a  note  to 
those  interested  in  this  question  to  consult  Kew 
Bulletin,  1896,  p.  97;  1914,  p.  87.  (See  11  S.  ix.  ? 
94,  254  ;  xii.  73.) 

E.  WILLIAMS  ("  Disraeli's  Sonnet  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ").— This  sonnet  was  printed  in  « N.  &  Q.' 
as  long  ago  as  1855  (1  S.  xi.  379).  Its  history  is 
recorded  at  8  S.  iii.  402.  It  has  been  included  in 
*  Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries,'  published  in  1882, 
and  '  Sonnets  of  this  Century,'  published  in  1886. 

CORRIGENDUM. — P.  316,  col.  2,  line  2  from 
foot,  for  "is"  read  «•««. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
MARY,  VISCOUNTESS  PALMERSTON. 

ON  the  publication  of  an  article  entitled 
'  Some  Notes  on  Broadlands '  in  the 
Hampshire  Field  Club  Archaeological 
Society's  volume  for  1906,  the  writer 
received  a  very  interesting  packet  of  MSS. 
from  "  a  former  resident  of  Romsey,'1 
containing,  among  other  notes,  a  small, 
neatly-bound  diary  for  the  year  1796, 
41  once  the  property  of  the  great  Lord 
Palmerston's  mother,"  in  which  there  are 
many  references  to  the  youth  of  the 
famous  statesman. 

In  Dr.  J.  Latham's  MS.  '  Collection 
for  a  History  of  Romsey,'  under  '  Broad- 
lands,'*  it  is  stated  that  the  estate  passed 

*  Add.  MSS.  British  Museum,  Nos.  26,774, 
Dr.  Latham  was  buried  at  Romsey  in  1738. 
aged  97. 


in  1736  from  the  executors  of  Sir  John 
St.  Barbe  (first  baronet)  to 

"  Henry  Temple,  first  Viscount  Palmerston,*  who 
died  at  the  age  of  84,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Henry  Temple,  on  June  10th,  1757. 
The  latter,  who  was  born  December  4,  1739, 
married  Miss  Fanny  Poole  on  the  16th  of  Sept., 
1767,  who  died  June,  1769.  His  lordship  remained 
a  widower  until  January  5,  1783,  when  he  married 
Miss  Mee,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Mee,  a 
merchant  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  Henry 
John,  born  Oct.  20th,  1784,  William,  bom  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1788,  Frances,  and  Elizabeth." 

In  '  A  Short  History  of  Romsey,' 
edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker  (1896), 
the  second  Lord  Palmerston  is  described 
as 

"  a  fashionable  and  much -travelled  gentleman,  a 
connoisseur  and  art  patron  ;  his  friend  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  bequeathed  to  him  his  cele- 
brated painting  'The  Infant  Academy.' ...  .The 
second  marriage  of  this  Viscount  was  a  romantic 
one.  Falling  from  his  horse  one  day  when  riding 
in  Dublin,  he  was  carried  into  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Mee,  a  complete  stranger  to  him.  The  daughter 
of  this  gentleman  became  Lord  Pahnerston's 
second  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  Prime  Minister." 

The  Diary  opens  on  1  Jan.,  1796,  and 
continues  day  by  day  until  the  close  of 
that  year. 

DIARY. 

19th  January. — "Went  with  Thomas  to  ye 
Southampton  Assembly.  Very  hot  and  crowded. 
Came  away  tired.  Mr.  Thomas  slept  at  Broad- 
lands." 

20th  January.  —  "Went  to  the  Romsey  As- 
sembly. A  very  good  meeting  of  eighty-four 
people. "t 

21st  January. — "The  Prince  changed  horses  at 
Romsey.  Lord  Palmerston  asked  him  to  come 
up  "  (to  Broadlands),  "  but  he  "  .  .  .  (The 
rest  is  illegible.)  "  An  hour  afterwards  Mr.  Dane 
arrived  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  "  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  "  was  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Smyth  of  Brambridge  House,  near  Win- 
chester, and  that  her  brother  resided  near 
Broadlands,  at  Little  Somborne,  adjoining 
Stockbridge.  Her  father,  who  was  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Smyth,  Bart.,  at 
his  death  in  1788  left  her  a  considerable 
fortune.  She  was  respectively  the  widow 
of  Edward  Weld  of  Lulworth,  and  of 
Thomas  Fitzherbert  of  Swynnerton,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  married  J  to  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1785. 

23rd  January. — "  Captain  Thomas.  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  myself  dined  at  Cranbury  Park" 

*  Creation  1722. 

t  The  Romsey  Assemblies  were  held  in  a  room 
in  the  old  "  Angel  Inn,"  and  were  advertised  in 
the  local  papers  to  take  place  in  winter  during 
"  moonlight  nights." 

t  'Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  George  IV.,'  by  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  1905. 
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(near  Winchester).  "  Thomas  Heathcote  and 
the  Langford  Lovells  met  us  there." 

25th     January. — "  Dined     at    Mr.     Penton's." 

28th  January. — "  Left  Broadlands,  dined  Aires- 
ford,  took  post  at  Alton,  and  reached  Weston  a,t 
8  ;  found  my  uncle  and  William  better  than  I 
expected." 

4th  February. — "]Left  Bath  and  dined  at  Salis- 
bury, reached  Broadlands  at  6,  and  found  the 
children  quite  well.  The  country  looked  very 
sad,  the  weather  very'cold,  and  the  wind  bitter." 

5th  February. — "  Messrs.  Penton,  Williams,  and 
Warner  called."* 

In  March  they  go  to  London,  where 
various  gaieties  are  chronicled,  including 
the  attendance  at  a  Drawing  -  Room  on 
17  March. 

20th   April. — "  Harry  f  went  to   school." 

8th  June. — "  Harry  ill.  Went  to  Harrow  for 
him  ;  he  fainted  on  Sunday." 

10th  June. — "  Dined  at  home.  Harry  had  a 
blister  put  on, 'and  unluckily  I  had  an  Assembly, 
but  we  moved  him  into  a  quiet  room.  We  had 
139  people  ;  the  house  was  much  admired.  It 
began  at  9  o'clock,  and  all  were  gone  by  1." 

28th    July. — "Harry    fainted    away." 

12th  August. — "  Got  to  Broadlands  for  dinner  ; 
left  the  children  at  Winchester." 

13th  August. — "  Very  hot.  My  dear  mother 
arrived  at  6,  not  in  the  least  fatigued,  looking 
quite  well,  and  walked  round  the  place.  It  looks 
well,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  last  year." 

15th  August. — "  Heard  that  Mrs.  Penton  is  ill, 
and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  she  can  live.  Being 
anxious  for  letters,  I  Went  for  them,  and  seeing  my 
dear  brother's  seal,  but  not  his  hand,  I  carried 
it  to  my  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  in  bed,  for  I 
dreaded  the  worst,  and  so  it  proved.  A  letter 
from  a  gentleman  to  say  my  brother  had  died 
on  the  2nd.  I  fell  on  the  floor,  and  my  senses 
left  me." 

18th  August. — "Lily" ill;  sent  for  Dr.  Seward.' 

Those  were  the  days  of  frequent  highway 
robberies  between  Romsey  and  South- 
ampton, even  in  broad  daylight,  so  that  the 
following  entry  is  interesting : — 

19th  August. — "  Went  to  Southampton  in  the 
phaeton." 

A  long  account  follows  of  the  illness 
and  death,  at  Broadlands,  of  Lady 
Palmerston's  mother,  Mrs.  Mee,  who  was 
buried  in  Romsey  Abbey"  on  9  September. 
She  appears  to  have  lived  at  Bath,  whither 
her  daughter  soon  went  "  to  look  over 
papers."  There  are  several  portraits  o: 
the  Mee  family  at  Broadlands. 

20th     October.— ^Harry's   birthday.      He 
twelve  years  old  to-day  ! " 

1st  November. — "The  children  acted  'King 
Alfred.' " 

Space  forbids  further  quotations  from 
this  interesting  little  book.  Suffice  it  to 


*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Penton,  Vicar  of  WelloW 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  49  years  Vicar  o 
Romsey,  who  baptized  the  Premier,  and  died  18215 

t  Afterwards  Prime  Minister. 


ay  that  Lord  Palmerston  died  on 
'.1  April,  1802,  when  his  eldest  son  was 
[8  years  of  age,  and  that  his  widow  was 
aid  beside  him  in  Romsey  Abbey  on 
8  Feb.,  1805. 

The  political  career  of  their  celebrated 
on  began  in  1806,  when  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Bletchingley  ; 
and  ended  by  his  holding  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  from  June,  1859,  until  his 
death  on  18  Oct.,  1865.  He  married  on 
16  Dec.,  1839,  Amelia,  daughter  of  that 
thel,  Lady  Melbourne,  whom  Lord  Byron 
described  as  "  the  cleverest  and  most 
charming  woman  I  know,  and  my  best 
>iend."  Mr.  Hayward  in  his  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Lady  Palmerston  says  : — 

"  Coteries,  cliques,  and  above  all  party  ex- 
jlusiveness  in  politics,  prevailed,  but  at  Cam- 
mdge  House  there  were  no  limitations.  Alt 
lasses — diplomatic,  political,  literary,  scientific, 
artistic— found  a  welcome.  Her  country  house 
pore  the  same  character  for  hospitality,  and 
'oreigners  in  particular  were  never  tired  of  record- 
ing the  delights  of  Broadlands." 

F.  H.   S. 


A  DEAN'S  ADVENTUROUS  JOURNEY 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

GEORGE  HORNE  (1730-92)  was  Chaplain-in- 
Ordinaryto  the  King  from  1771  to  1781,  m 
which  year  he  was  made  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. 

When  Bishop  of  Norwich  he  granted 
John  Wesley  permission  to  preach  in  his 
diocese,  a  concession  much  appreciated  by 
Wesley. 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  such  a 
graphic  and  detailed  account  of  the  adven- 
tures which  befell  Dean  Home  on  his  way 
to  take  possession  of  the  Deanery,  that  it 
does  not  tax  the  imagination  much  to 
picture  the  scene,  though  the  brush  of  a 
Caldecote  is  required  to  immortalize  it  in* 
colour. 

W.O.  1/1010. 

Stoke  Green,  near  Windsor,. 

1  Oct.  [17]81. 
DEAR  SIR, 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  me,  that 
I  find  myself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  preferring  a  Complaint  against  some 
Gentlemen  of  a  Profession,  for  which  no 
person,  I  am  sure,  entertains  an  higher 
respect  than  myself. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  instant,  in  my  way 
from  this  place  to  Canterbury,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Deanry,  between  Uxbridge- 
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and  London  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the 
Oxford  Blues,  guarding  a  number  of  French 
prisoners.  At  the  head  of  the  detachment, 
two  Officers,  one  in  a  phaeton,  the  other  in 
a  single-horse-chaise,  (contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  road)  drove  their  carriages  abreast, 
and  by  that  means  left  so  narrow  a  space, 
that,  in  passing,  my  coachman  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  either  of  overturning  me 
into  the  ditch,  which  was  a  pretty  deep  one, 
or  of  pressing  upon  them.  As  the  least  of 
the  two  evils,  he  chose  the  latter  ;  &  tho' 
he  cleared  the  carriage  which  was  next  to 
him,  yet  the  two  chaises  belonging  to  the 
Officers,  in  the  scuffle,  it  seems,  were  foul 
of  each  other  ;  and  the  shafts  of  that  with 
the  single  horse  (the  strap  which  held  them 
up  being  broken)  fell  to  the  ground.  Of 
this  circumstance  I  was  totally  ignorant,  or 
I  should  have  instantly  alighted,  and  made 
the  proper  apology  ;  "  tho'  the  Gentlemen 
had  no  occasion  to  be  very  angry,  as  my 
life  was  probably  saved,  and  they  had 
sustained  no  greater  loss.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  they  came  up  with  my  chariot, 
which  was  ordered  to  stop  ;  the  two  Officers 
appeared  on  each  side  of  it,  one  in  the 
phaeton,  the  other  on  horseback ;  and, 
without  saying  a  syllable  to  me,  or  taking 
any  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  a 
shoe-black,  began  to  inflict  on  my  coachman 
the  discipline  of  the  halberds,  cutting  him, 
with  their  long  whips,  about  the  back,  the 
head,  &  the  face. — In  as  gentle  a  manner 
as  possible  I  begged  of  them  to  desist, 
offering  to  make  satisfaction  for  any  injury 
they  might  have  received  (for  I  really  did 
not  know  what  it  was)  and  promising  to 
punish  the  man  myself,  in  the  proper  way, 
when  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  But  it  availed  not. 

The  whipping  was  renewed,  as  were  also 
my  intreaties  ;  till,  at  length,  we  were 
suffered  to  pursue  our  journey. 

I  returned  from  Canterbury  hither  on 
Saturday  last,  when  I  understood  that  the 
affair  had  been  much  talked  of  in  this 
count ry,  and  that  the  Gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  I  should  be  wanting  in  justice  to 
myself  and  to  the  Public,  if  I  did  riot  take 
some  step  towards  preventing  anything  of 
the  kind  in  future  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  my 
servants  at  present  do  not  much  care  to 
venture  themselves  upon  the  Uxb  ridge 
road. 

I  have  stated  the  case  fairly,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  &  do  not  recollect  any 
circumstance  that  I  have  omitted,  except 


that,  soon  after  we  had  passed,  the  Officers. 
I  believe,  swore  at  my  coachman,  and  he^ 
being  a  Welshman,  I  am  afraid,  swore  at 
them  again  ;  which  was  certainly  wrong , 
and  a  provocation ;  but  not,  I  should 
humbly  conceive,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
proceedings  which  followed.  If  the  matter 
should  appear  worth  the  trouble  of  an  enquiry* . 
audi  alteram  partem,  is  the  invariable  rule 
of  justice. 

When  this  shall  have  been  done,  it  is  my 
desire  that  the  decision  may  rest  entirely 
with  you.  I  never  was  concerned  in  so 
untoward  an  affair  before,  &  hope  I  never 
shall  again  ;  being,  as  you  well  know,  in 
disposition  no  less  than  in  profession  a  man 
of  PEACE. 

I  am,  with  perfect  regard  and  respect, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most   obedient 

and  faithful   Servant, 

GEO.  HORNE. 
E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY     OF     HISTORIES     OF 
IRISH   COUNTIES   AND  TOWNS. 

(See  11  S.  xi.  103,  183,  315  ;  xii.  24,  276.) 
PART  VI.     G. 

GrALWAY. 

The  Articles  of  Gahvay,  Exactly  Printed  from  the 
Letters  Patent  wherein  they  are  Eatified  and 
Exemplified  by  Their  Majesties  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England.  By  S.  D.  Assigny.  Dublin, 
1692. 

The  History  of  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town 
of  Galway,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  Appendix  containing  the 
Principal  Charters  and  other  Original  Docu- 
ments. By  James  Hardiman.  Dublin,  1820. 

Statistical  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Galway.  By  Hely  Dutton.  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Dublin,  1824. 

The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Many,  commonly 
Called  O'Kelly's  Country,  in  the  Counties  of 
Galway  and  Koscommon,  with  Notes  and  Map. 
By  John  O'Donovan.  Dublin,  1843. 

Handbook  to  Galway,  Connemara,  and  the  Irish 
Highlands.  London,  1854. 

The  Warden  of  Galway,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Wm.  Carleton,  Jun.  Melbourne,  1868. 

Archives  of  the  Town  of  Galway.  By  Sir  J.  T. 
Gilbert.  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  10th  Report, 
vol.  v.  London,  1885. 

History  of  Clare  and  the  Dalcassian  Clans  of 
Tipperarv,  Limerick, and  Galwayl,  By  the  Very 
Rev.  P.  White.  Dublin,  1893. 

Galway,  Connemara,  and  Achill.     Dublin,  1900. 

Slack's  Guide  to  Galway,  Connemara,  and  the 
West  of  Ireland.  London,  1905. 

Blake  Family  History,  1600-1700.  By  Martin  J. 
Hlak,-,  lixfo.  (Deals  with  this  famous  Galway 
family.) 
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Trade  Tokens  of  the  County  of  Galway.  By 
T.  B.  Cbstello,  M.D.  Galway,  1911. 

St.  Nicholas'  Collegiate  Church,  Galway.  By 
Rev.  J.  Fleet-wood  Berry.  Galway,  1912. 

•Old  Irish  Life.  By  J.  M.  Calwell.  Dublin,  1912. 
(Deals  largely  with  Old  Galway.) 

Old  Galway  Theatres.  Article  in  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
December,  1914.  By  R.  J.  Kelly,  K.C. 

Journal  of  the  Galway  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  half-yearly  from  1900. 

Articles  in  The  Tuam  Herald.  By  R.  J.  Kelly, 
K.C. 

See  Connaught  ( 11  S.  xi.  183). 

GAULTIER. 

The  Barony  of  Gaultier.  By  Mathew  Butler. 
Waterford,  1913. 

GLANMIRE. 

History  of  Glanmire.  By  Alexander.  Cork, 
1814. 

GLASLOUGH. 
Of  Glaslough  in  Oriel.     By  Leslie. 

GIASNEVIN. 

"Visitors'    Companion    to    the    Botanic    Gardens, 
Glasnevin.     By  N.  Niven.     Dublin,  1838.  (Has 
local  data.) 
-Guide  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.    Dublin. 

1885.     (Has  local  data.) 

Ouide  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery.     (Has  local  data.) 
Historic     Graves    in     Glasnevin     Cemetery.     By 
R.     J.    O'Duffy.      Dublin,    1915.     (Has    local 
data.) 

GLENAVY. 

•Glenavy,  Past  and  Present.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Watson.  Belfast,  1892. 

GLENDALOUGH. 

Ireland's    Ancient    Schools    and     Scholars.     By 
Archbishop  Healy.     Dublin,  1890.     Section    on 
Glendalough. 
The  Life  of  St.  Kevin  in  '  The  Lives  of  the  Irish 

Saints,'  by  yery  Rev.  Canon  O'Hanlon. 
Olendalough,  its  Records,  Ruins,  and  Romances. 

By  Rev.  M.  Hogan.     Dublin,  1911. 

•Olendalough,    its      Story    and    its    Ruins.       By 

Sir  John    R.  O'Connell,  LL.D.    Catholic  Truth 

Society,    Dublin,    1915.      This     standard    book 

includes  the  results  of  almost  all  the  researches 

hitherto    carried    out,    and     adds    independent 

investigation    on,    the    ancient    episcopal  city 

•of  Glendalough,  of  which  a  recent  writer  declares, 

"  For  the  archaeologist,  the  poet,  the  romancer, 

•or  the  dreamer,  it  has  attractions  and  charms 

:greater,   perhaps,  than  they  could  find   on  any 

•other  spot  of  Irish  soil." 

GLENGARIFF. 

-Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  City  of 
Cork  and  its  vicinity  :  Gougan-Barra,  Glengariff , 
and  Killarney.  By  J.  Windele.  Cork,  1849. 

Remarks  on  the  Advantages  of  Glengarrif  as  a 
Health  Resort.  London,  1877. 

GOREY. 

History  of  co.  Wexford.  Vol.  Vi.  By  P.  H.  Hore, 
M.R.I.A.  1900-11.  (Contains  chapter  on  Gorey.) 

GOUGAX-BARRA.. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  City  of 
Cork  and  its  vicinity  :  Gougan-Barra,  Glen- 
gariff, and  Killarney.  By  J.  Windele.  Cork, 


GRACE'S  PARISH. 

Survey  of  Tullarowan,  or  Grace's  Parish,  in  the 
Cantred  of  Grace's  Country  and  County  of 
Kilkenny.  By  Sheffield  Grace.  1819. 

GRANARD. 

Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Granard.  By  Admiral 
the  Hon.  John  Forbes.  London,  1868.  (Con- 
tains local  data.) 

GREAT  ARDS. 

The  Hamilton  Manuscripts,  containing  some 
Accounts  of  the  Territories  of  the  Upper 
Clandeboye,  Great  Ards,  and  Dufferin  in  the 
County  of  Down.  By  Sir  James  Hamilton. 
Printed  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  edited  by 
T.  K.  Lowry.  Belfast,  1867. 

The  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  the  Savages 
of  the  Ards.  Belfast,  1888.  (Has  illustrations 
of  arms,  mansions,  ruins  of  castles,  and  ancient 
sites  and  monuments  connected  with  the  family.) 

Genealogical  History  of  the  Savage  Family  in 
Ulster,  being  a  revision  and  enlargement  of 
certain  chapters  of  '  The  Savages  of  the 
Ards.'  Edited  by  G.  F.  Savage-Armstrong. 
Chiswick  Press,  1906. 

See  Down  (11  S.  xi.  316). 

GRAIG-NA-MANAGH. 

Some  Account  of  the  Parishes  of  Graig-na- 
Managh  and  St.  Mullins,  co.  Carlow.  By  Rev. 
M.  Comerford.  N.d. 

WILLIAM  MAC  ARTHUR. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TONSON. — The  '  D.N.B.'  makes  no  mention 
of  Cambridge  in  connexion  with  Tonson. 
He  printed  books  at  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  books 
in  our  library:  (1)  'Horace,'  ed.  by  Jacob 
Talbot,  4to,  1699;  (2)  'Virgil,'  4to,  1701. 
In  each  case  the  imprint  is  :  "  Cantabrigise  | 
Typis  Academicis  j  Impensis  Jacobi  Tonson 
Bibliopolae  Londin.  "  (date).  Each  has  the 
university  imprimatur  on  the  verso  of  the 
title.  The  '  Horace  '  has  a  good  device  on 
the  last  page,  two  Pegasi  moving  in  opposite 
directions  symmetrically  amid  a  graceful 
arrangement  of  foliage. 

E.  H.  BROMBY. 

University,  Melbourne. 

NEWGATE  PRISON,  DUBLIN. — In  response 
to  an  inquiry  how  there  came  to  be  a 
Newgate  Prison  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in 
London,  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  James 
J.  Henry,  the  Assistant  Town  Clerk,  writing 
from  the  City  Hall,  Dublin,  with  the  follow- 
ing explanation  : — 

"From  the  Dublin  records  it  appears  that,  the 
old  Gaol  in  Cornm  arket,  called  Newgate  from  its 
having  been  formerly  one  of  the  City  Gates,  being 
small  and  inconvenient,  and  from  its  ruinous  state 
insecure,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new  priso  n 
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in  which  should  be  united  permanence  and  security- 
In  pursuance  of  this  decision,  on  the  28th  October, 
1773,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  buildings 
— to  which  has  been  absurdly  given  the  old  appella- 
tion '  Newgate' — was  laid  in  Little  Green,  a  piece 
of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The  street 
in  which  it  is  situate  is  now  called  Green  Street." 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 
Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

DERIVATION  OF  HANWELL,  MIDDLESEX. — 
There  have  been  several  repetitions  lately 
of  the  absurd  error  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  place-name.  The  latest  occurs  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  ante,  p.  305.  To  derive  it  from 
St.  Ann's  Well  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
punning  guesswork  so  common  among 
amateur  etymologists.  Do  let  us  have  this 
one  nipped  in  the  bud  ! 

This  place  was  named  Hanewell  T  Cartu- 
larium  Saxonicum,'  ch.  1050)  in  Anglo-Saxon 
days,  long  before  the  corruption  in  our 
language  which  involves  the  dropping  of 
the  letter  h  set  in  with  the  Norman  French 
invaders.  EDWARD  SMITH. 

PLAYS  AT  HAMPSTEAD,  1709. — A  complaint 
from  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  &c.,  of  the 
parish  of  Hampstead  states  that  a  playhouse 
has  been  lately  erected  in  the  town  against 
their  consent,  and  that  great  scandals,  annoy- 
ances, and  disorders  may  be  occasioned 
therein.  The  Court  suppresses  the  using 
and  acting  of  any  unlawful  games  or  plays  in 
Hampstead,  and  directs  the  petty  constables 
and  headboroughs  of  the  town  to  appre- 
hend the  players  that  they  may  be  punished 
as  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars 
('  Middlesex  County  Records,'  ed.W.  J.  Hardy, 
F.S.A.,  p.  346,  July,  1709). 

Hampstead  seems  to  have  been  as  far  back 
in  regard  to  the  stage  as  James  Burbage's 
London  was.  CHARLOTTE  C.  STOPES. 


"DISPATCH"  OR  "DESPATCH." — Referring 
to  the  recent  letters  of  Sir  Harry  Poland 
and  of  Sir  George  Birdwood  in  The  Times, 
may  it  not  be  considered  a  matter  of 
fancy  whether  one  writes  "dispatch"  or 
"  despatch,"  and  be  regarded  as  akin  to 
"honor":  "honour,"  and  to  "sergeant": 
"  serjeant ''  ?  In  my  memory  of  forty  years' 
perusal  of  The  Times  I  have  never  seen 
"  diocese,"  but  ;'  diocess,"  and  I  understand 
that  this  is  one  of  the  pigeon-holed  words  of 
The  Times,  as  also  "  connexion  "  instead  of 
"  connection "  ;  "  marquis,"  not  "marquess "  ; 
and  of  late  years  the  Americanized  word 
"  jewelry  "  instead  of  "  jewellery." 

JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 


GEORGE  WILKINS  AND  SHAKESPEARE'S 
'  PERICLES.' — It  has  long  been  suspected  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  the  whole  of 
'  Pericles.'  In  1868  Delius  advanced  the 
theory  that  George  Wilkins,  a  contemporary 
playwright  and  the  author  of  a  prose  noveE 
called  'The  Painful  Adventures  of  Pericles,. 
Prince  of  Tyre,'  was  also  part  author  of  the 
play.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this 
view  was  afterwards  adduced  by  Fleay  in. 
his  '  Shakespeare  Manual '  (pp.  209-33),  and 
by  Boyle  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
Shakspere  Society  in  February,  1882. 

All  these  critics  agree  in  assigning  the  first 
two  acts  to  Wilkins,  and  both  Delius  and 
Boyle  have  drawn  attention  to  resemblances 
between  certain  passages  in  this  play  and  in, 
Wilkins's  '  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage.' 
One  not  insignificant  parallel  has,  however,- 
escaped  them  both. 

In  the  Gower  Chorus  to  Act  I.  the  following 
words  are  used  in  reference  to  Antiochus 
and  his  daughter  : — 

But  custom  what  they  did  begin 
Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 

Wilkins's  prose  novel  (admittedly  founded 
on  the  play)  here  has  : — 

"  They  long  continued  in  these  foule  and  unjust 
imbracements  till  at  last  the  custome  of  sitme 
made  it  accompted  no  sinne." 

And  in  his  play  '  The  Miseries  of  Enforced 
Marriage,'  Act  IV.  (Hazlitt,  '  Dodsley,'  ix. 
512),  we  find  these  lines  : — 

For  vice  being  foster'd  once  comes  impudence, 
Which  makes  men  count  sin  custom,  not  offence. 

Mr.  Boyle's  arguments  in  support  of 
Wilkins's  claim  to  Acts  I.  and  II.  of  '  Peri- 
cles '  (including  the  Gower  Choruses)  seem 
to  me  quite  conclusive,  but  as  so  eminent  a 
critic  as  Prof.  Saintsbury  has  declared 
('  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,' 
v.  188)  that  "  the  allocation  of  parts  of  this 
play  to  other  dramatists  [than  Shakespeare], 
named  or  unnamed,  is  as  hazardous  a  piece 
of  hariolatry  as  has  been  tried,"  no  scrap  of 
corroborative  evidence  can  be  deemed  un- 
important. H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 

Enfield. 

'  THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT.' — One  has 
sometimes  wondered  what  is  the  origin  of 
the  various  nursery  rimes  and  stories  which 
are  the  delight  of  one  generation  after 
another  of  children  in  the  nursery. 

At  the  end  of  a  little  volume  containing 
the  '  Service  for  the  first  two  nights  of  the 
Passover,'  printed  in  Germany,  and  appar- 
ently in  use  by  the  German  Jews,  is  given 
as  an  appendix  a  poem  which  may  hava 
given  rise  to  '  The  House  that  Jack  Built/ 
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It  commences  as  follows  (I  give,  of  course, 
the  English  translation)  : — 

"One  only  kid,  one  only'ikid,  which  my  father 
•bought  for  two  zuzim And  a  cat  came  and  de- 
voured the  kid  which  my  father  bought  for  two 
zuzim And  a  dog  came  and  bit  the  cab,"  &c. 

To  give  the  whole  story  consecutively  : — 
"Then  the  angel  of  death  came  and  slew  the 
slayer,  who  had  slain* the  ox,  which  had  drunk  the 
water,  which  had  extinguished  the  fire,  which  had 
"burnt  the  stick,  which  had  smitten  the  dog,  which 
had  bitten  the  cat,  which  had  devoured  the  kid, 
which  my  father  had  bought  for  two  zuzim  ;  one 
only  kid,  one  only  kid." 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  parable 
descriptive  of  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  one  interpretation  of  which 
is  the  following.  Israel  is  the  one  peculiar 
people  upon  earth  whom  God  purchased  to 
Himself  by  the  two  tables  of  the  law.  The 
•cat  represents  Babylon,  the  domestic  member 
of  the  family  of  which  the  lion  is  a  member. 
The  Jewish  nation  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  dog  refers  to 
Persia,  by  which  Babylon  was  overthrown. 
The  stick  was  the  Grecian  empire.  The  fire 
ivas  Rome,  which  overcame  Greece  and 
spread  devastation  around  by  the  extent  of 
its  conquests.  The  water  refers  to  the 
wresting  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  The  remainder  of  the 
parable  points  to  the  future:  the  ox  repre- 
sents the  European  nations  by  whom  the 
Holy  Land  will  be  delivered  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turks — the  slayer  relates  to  a 
fearful  war  which  is  to  follow — and  the  angel 
•of  death  to  a  pestilence  in  which  all  the 
enemies  of  Israel  will  perish. 

JAS.  M.  J.  FLETCHER. 
Wimborne  Minster  Vicarage. 

{See  4  S.  vii.  23 ;  5  S.  iv.  29  ;  7  8.  iv.  67  ;  xii.oOS ; 
-88.  i.  75,  152.1 

REX,  OR  ST.  GEORGE  REX. — I  think  that 
there  was  some  note  or  query  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  or 
^elsewhere  not  very  long  ago  concerning  the 
>claim  of  some  family  called  Rex  to  illegiti- 
mate descent  from  (?)  George  IV.  Possibly 
the  following  extract  may  be  of  interest. 

It  is  from  '  A  Dictionary  of  ^All  Religions, 
and  Religious  Denominations,'  by  T. 
Williams,  third  London  edition,  date  of 
^Preface  November,  1823,  p.  302,  under 
~*  Southcottians,  the  followers  of  Joanna 
Southcott '  : — 

"So  lately  as  last  December  (1822),  it  was  an- 
-nounced  in  a  long  advertisement,  inserted  in  the 
J\  ew  Times  of  Dec.  28th,  that — '  On  the  17th  instant, 
Mrs.  John  Phillips,  Islington,  (was  delivered)  of  a 
son,  who  (says  the  apparently  insane  writer)  is  to 
oe  named  Daniel,  Shiloh,  Jiidah,  St.  George  JRex' ; 
and  all  the  descendants  of  both  '  Isaac  and  Ishmael,' 


are  requested  particularly  to  notice  this  ;  but  what 
is  become  of  81.  George  Rex,  the  Editor  has  not 
since  heard." 

That  St.  George  Rex  or  Rex  was  to  be  a 
surname  instead  of  Phillips  appears  to  be 
meant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Joanna 
Southcott,  who  died  27  Dec.,  1814,  had  early 
in  her  last  year  announced  that  she  was  to 
bring  forth  the  Shiloh  promised  by  Jacob. 
Presumably  Mrs.  John  Phillips,  who  chose 
"  Shilon  "  as  one  of  her  infant's  names,  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  "  prophetess," 
even  after  the  latter' s  death. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SHELLEY'S  "  PECKSIE."  —  In  Dowden's 
'  Life  of  Shelley  '  (i.  523)  we  read  :  "  Why 
Mary  was  '  Pecksie  '  must  remain  a  Shelley  an 
mystery  "  ;  and  the  foot-note  conjectures 
a  possible  connexion  with  a  book  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer's.  Seeing  that  at  this  precise  time, 
June,  1815,  Shelley  was  living  jointly  with 
Mary  Godwin  in  a  fairyland  of  their  own 
making,  and  singly  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
where  he  was  house-hunting,  is  it  not  possible 
that  he  adopted  the  local  term  "  pixy  "  and 
bestowed  it  playfully  upon  the  one  to 
whom  he  was  then  the  "  elfin  knight  "  ?  It 
would  at  least  have  been  in  keeping  with  all 
the  circum stances.  "  Pixy  "  is  also  spelt 
"  picksey  "  or  "  picksie,"  as  in  "  picksey- 
stool"  (mushroom),  and,  by  metathesis, 
"  piskie,"  as  in  "  piskie-ring  "  :  the  vowel- 
shifting  from  i  into  e  may  have  been  quite 
phonetically  accidental  on  Shelley's  part, 
and,  once  accomplished,  have  been  per- 
1  etuated.  G.  L.  DE  ST.  M.  W. 

Hampstead. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY  .:  SWEDISH  MEDAL. — In 
Hart's  'Army  List'  for  1840  the  services  of 
Major  Amherst  Wright,  Royal  Artillery, 
include  the  following  : — 

"Served  the  campaign  of  1813  and  14 in  Germany 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Wittemberg,  cap- 
ture of  Hanover  and  Lubeck,  siege  of  Frederick 
Fort,  and  siege  and  surrender  of  Gluckstadt.  Medal 
for  the  siege  of  Gluckstadt." 

Is  anything  known  about  the  medal  ?  It 
is  probably  a  Swedish  medal.  Is  there  any 
printed  account  of  the  siege  ? 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Major. 

31,  Kenwood  Park  Road,  Sheffield. 
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MATHEUS  AP  ELYAS,  ARCHDEACON  OF 
ANGLESEY  :  BEQUEST  OF  PROPERTY. — A 
writer  in  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  1873, 
attempts  to  decipher  a  sepulchral  slab  at 
Xewborough  Church,  Anglesey,  to  the  above 
cleric,  temp.  Edward  III.  Can  any  details 
be  given  concerning  the  ecclesiastic  ?  There 
is  a  reference  to  testatory  dispositions  of 
property  to  his  daughter  said  to  have  been 
refused  on  a  plea  so  abbreviatively  set  forth 
as  not  to  be  made  plain  to  the  reader.  Legibly 
and  briefly,  what  was  the  interpretable 
ground  of  authoritative  and  unratifiable 
refusal  ?  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

AUTHORS'  NAMES  WANTED. — Who  were 
the  following  :  (1)  A.  H.  B.,  who  wrote 
'The  Rose  Tree'  in  1845;  (2)  E.  V.  B., 
author  of  '  Ros  Rosarum  ex  Horto  Poet- 
arum,'  1885;  and  (3)  Laudolicus,  author  of 
*  The  Indian  Amateur  Rose  Gardener,' 
1891  ?  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Whose  are  the  following  lines  ? — 

April  is  in  my  mistress'  face, 
And  July  in  her  eye  hath  place  ; 
Within  her  bosom  is  September, 
But  in  her  heart  a  cold  December. 

Set  to  music  bv  Thos.  Morley  about  1598. 

J.  W. 

GAVELKIND  IN  ENGLAND. — Does  Gavel- 
kind  prevail  in  Kent  now  in  any  measure  ? 
The  subject  is  treated  in 

"  Consuetudines  Kancise :  a  History  of  Gavel" 
kind  and  other  Remarkable  Customs  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  with  facsimiles  and  a  folding  genealogy  of 
the  sons  of  Woden," 

by  Ch.  Sandys,  published  1851. 

WILLIAM  MAC  ARTHUR. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

JAMES  HORROCKS  (OR  HORROX). — The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Horrocks  died  at 
Oporto  in  1772,  having  been  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia  from  1764  to  1771.  On  his  ap- 
pointment as  president  he  is  described  as  a 
"  famous  minister  of  Lincolnshire."  Can 
any  reader  help  me  by  saying  what  living 
he  held  in  Lincolnshire  from  about  1758  to 
1761  ?  He  was  in  Virginia  by  1762. 

MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

21,  Northmoor  Road,  Oxford. 

CORNARO  :  CORNER. — 1.  What  are  the 
arms  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Cornaro  or 
Corner  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  known  connexion  between 
them  and  families  of  the  same  name  in  this 
country  ?  C.  CORNER. 

The  Lodge,  High  Ham,  Somerset. 


•  AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ARTIST  IN 
STAINED  GLASS. — Visiting  the  old  churches 
of  Kent,  I  found,  painted  on  a  border 
around  an  early  thirteenth-century  glass 
medallion,  a  name  in  old  and  seemingly 
''  ancient  Lombardic  "  letters  :  "  Salamoni 
Philipi." 

I  suppose  it  is  the  name  of  the  artist  in 
stained  glass  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  restored — and  very  well 
indeed — the  most  interesting  pieces,  which 
I  should  be  pleased  to  study  further. 

I  should  be  thankful  to  any  reader  who 
would  help  me  to  further  information  about 
him,  as  I  am  here  quite  alone,  and  not  able 
to  go  to  London  in  order  to  make  search 
myself.  P.  TURPIN. 

29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

LEDINGTON.  (See  ante,  p.  259.) — I  am 
desirous  of  getting  data  of  a  marriage  of 
an  heiress  named  Ledington  or  Liddington 
or  Ledenton,  which  took  place  about  1780. 
Can  any  reader  assist  me  ?  E.  DRAY. 

Douglas,  Wyoming. 

"  POVERTY  CORNER,"  HYDE  PARK. — In 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  30  Oct.,  1915,  under 
'  Talk  of  the  Town/  is  :  "In  the  Park,  as 
they  gossiped  at  '  Poverty  Corner,'  which,  as 
you  know,  is  within  half  a  minute  of  the 
French  Embassy. ..." 

Is  either  corner  of  Albert  Gate  inside  the 
park,  or  any  corner  "  within  half  a  minute," 
so  called  ?  and  if  so,  why  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  A  STRICKEN  FIELD." — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  throw  light  upon  the  exact 
meaning  and  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  a 
stricken  field  "  ?  I  believe  that  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  used  it  in  one  of  his  speeches. 

H.  W.  M. 

[Lord  Salisbury  used  it  at  the  Guildhall  on 
9  Nov.,  1898,  with  reference  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
victory  at  Omdurman.  See  10  S.  ii.  266.] 

SAMUEL  DOUSE  OR  DOWSE  OF  LONDON. — 
Seeing  the  name  Douse  mentioned  in  the 
Pargiter  and  Fleetwood  pedigree,  ante,  p.  321 , 
I  write  to  ask  if  R.  W.  B.  or  any  other 
reader  can  inform  me  who  the  Samuel  Douse 
of  London  was  who  died  before  1809,  leaving 
considerable  property  to  his  only  daughter 
Anne.  She  was  married  in  Dublin,  January, 
1809,  to  Stephen  Trant  Moriarty  (his  second 
wife).  He  died  7  Jan.,  1817,  at  Rathmines, 
Dublin,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's 
Churchyard.  I  cannot  trace  his  widow  or 
her  son  (or  stepson)  Stephen. 

(Miss)  L.  E.  MORIARTY. 

35,  Manor  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. 
— I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  particulars 
concerning  the  parentage  and  career  of 
the  following  Old  Westminsters  :  (1)  Robert 
Langford,  admitted  September,  1752, 
aged  8.  (2)  Thomas  Langley,  aged  12, 
John  Langley,  aged  11,  and  William 
Langley,  aged  9,  admitted  January, 
1733/4.  (3)  Robert  Lanley,  admitted 
September,  1748,  aged  11.  (4)  Richard 
Laussac,  admitted  October,  1744,  aged  12. 
(5)  James  Lusack,  admitted  May,  1746y 
aged  11.  (6)  Adam  Lawrey,  admitted 
June,  1717,  aged  14.  (7)  Townshend  Lea, 
admitted  January,  1723/4,  aged  12. 
(8)  Henry  Leacroft,  admitted  June,  1724, 
aged  9.  (9)  Edward  Lechmere,  admitted 
July,  1720,  aged  10.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
ASSUMPTION. — This  is  taken  from  Luke  x. — 
"  Maria  opt  imam  partem  elegit."  How  far 
back  can  the  use  of  this  "  Gospel "  be  traced, 
and  to  what  locality  ?  What  was  the 
reason  for  its  selection  ?  PEREGRINTJS. 

SHIPTON  -  UNDER  -  WYCHWOOD,  OXFORD  - 
SHIRE. — Is  there  any  work  which  touches  on 
the  local  history  of  this  town  and  vicinity 
during  the  sixteenth  century  ? 

E.  HAVILAND  HILLMAN,  F.S.G. 
14,  Hartington  Mansions,  Eastbourne. 

AN  ESSEX  PLACE-NAME. — I  am  anxious 
to  identify  Coxsdell,  Essex,  which  occurs 
in  the  following  inscription  on  an  old 
tobacco-box  :  "  Joseph  Beecham  at  Coxs- 
dell, Essex,  1759."  I  cannot  find  that 
Coggeshall  was  ever  so  spelt.  Possibly  it 
may  be  a  farm-name.  P.  D.  M. 

BARLEY  AND  BLINDNESS. — In  MR.  M.  L.  R. 
BRESLAR'S  very  interesting  contribution  on 
'  Hebrew  Dietetics '  (ante,  p.  334)  a  state- 
ment is  given  from  Pesachim  42  concerning 
"  a  species  of  barley  grown  in  Babylon 
causing  blindness."  Is  there  any  reliable 
basis  for  this  assertion  ? 

J.    LANDFEAR    LUCAS. 

VERULAM. — A  small  engraving  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  buildings  at  St.  Albans, 
showing  a  large  part  of  the  walls  erect,  and 
the  remains  of  eight  buildings  standing 
within  them,  is  inscribed  : — 

"London.  Printed  for  B.  Tooke,  A.  &  I. 
Churchil  [-sic],  and  G.  Sawbridge.  1696." 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  reader  can  inform 
me,  with  particulars,  of  any  earlier  views 
of  Yerulamium  than  this. 

HUGH  SADLER. 


"  ESSES." — What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ?  It  occurs  in  an  old-fashioned  (in. 
many  ways)  coo kery  -  book  bearing  the 
title  : — 

"  Rare  and  Excellent  Receipts.  Experienc'd  and 
Taught  By  Mrs.  Mary  Tillinghast.  And  now 
Printed  for  the  Use  of  her  Scholars  only.  LONDON. 
Printed  in  the  Year,  1690." 

Copies  of  this  and  of  an  earlier  edition  (1678)* 
lie  in  the  B.M.,  and  one  of  the  second  edition 
in  the  Bodleian.  The  passage  which  contains 
the  above  curious  word  (p.  2)  runs  thus  : 
"This  Paste  is  good  for  Custards,  and  all 
Cotes,  Feathers,  and  Esses."  "  Feathers  "  is,  I 
understand,  a  term  still  used  by  confec- 
tioners. J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  (J.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Where  does  this  quo- 
tation come  from,  and  by  whom  is  it  ? — 
I  will  remember  while  the  light  is  yet, 
And  in  the  darkness  I  will  not  forget. 

X. 

[This  was  asked  at  11  S.  xi.  168,  but  no  reply  has- 
so  far  been  received.] 

"ALL'S  FAIR  IN  LOVE  AND  WAR." — Is  the 
origin  of  this  proverb  known  ?  It  has  been 
quoted  against  us  in  the  last  few  days  in  the 
German ,  press,  which  described  it  as  "  our 
own ' '  ;  but  this,  in  the  sense  that  England 
was  its  source,  is  palpably  untrue,  for  the 
sentiment  is  eminently  un-English. 

The  proverb  is  mentioned  only  in  quite 
modern  authorities.  More  than  one  of  these 
bases  it  on  John  Ray's  "  Fair  chieve  all 
where  love  trucks,"  \vhich  is  at  most  one 
half  of  it.  Shakespeare  paraphrases  this 
half  in  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
but  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  despicable 
character,  and  by  the  answer  shows  his 
opinion  of  it : — 

Proteus.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend  ? 
Silvia.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Act  V.  sc.  IT. 

He  also  gives  the  other  half  in  '  Henry  VI. 
Part.  III.  Act  I.  sc.  iv.,  but  again  by  the 
context  appears  to  use  it  contemptuously  : — 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantage. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  used  by  Schiller  in 
'  Wallenstein's  Tod  '  (Act  I.  sc.  v.) :—  _t 

Im  Krieg  gilt  jedes  Vorteil, 

which,  unless  it  is  a  direct  crib,  indicates 
that  the  maxim  is  widespread. 

But  in  no  early  collection  of  English 
proverbs  does  either  part  or  the  whole 
appear  to  be  mentioned. 

G.  W.  WALLACE. 
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i  GEORGE  Ill.'s  INTEREST  IN  FARMING. — I 
understand  that  in  setting  up  a  Yorkshire 
farm  (and  others)  near  Windsor,  George  III. 
imported  families  from  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln- 
shire to  take  up  cultivation.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  all  details  concerning  the 
different  farms,  the  names  of  these  families, 
and  what  became  of  them.  CURIO-BOX. 


KNIGHTS  MADE  AT  THE  CORONATION 

OF    QUEEN    ANNE    BOLEYN,  1533. 

(US.  xii.  301,  369.) 

"  THE  noble  triumphant  Coronation  of  Queen 
Anne,  wife  unto  the  most  noble  King 
Henry  VIII.  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleet 
Street  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  for  John 
Gough  "  contains  the  fullest — probably  com- 
plete— list  of  these  knights.  The  pamphlet 
is  included  by  the  late  Edward  Arber  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  *  English  Garner.'  On  25  May, 
"  the  Sunday  before  the  Triumph,"  the 
King,  we  are  told,  made  at  his  manor  of 
Greenwich  seven  knights,  whose  names  are 
?iven.  See  the  list  in  Metcalfe's  '  Book  of 
*hts,'  p.  62  ;  also  in  Shaw's  '  Knights  of 
V  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  On  Friday,  30  May, 
the  King  made  in  the  Tower  nineteen  Knights 
of  the  Bath — names  given  by  both  Metcalfe 
(pp.  62-4)  and  Shaw  (vol.  i.  pp.  149-50),  but  in 
both  the  number  is  reduced  to  eighteen  by 
the  omission  of  Lord  Berkeley.  On  31  May 
the  King  then  again  in  the  Tower  made  no 
fewer  than  forty-six  "  Knights  of  the 
Sword  "  ;  and  on  8  June  at  Greenwich  eleven 
others.  The  lists  of  these  are  so  much  more 
extensive  than  those  found  in  Metcalfe  and 
Shaw — who  enumerate  twenty  only  on 
31  May,  and,  with  one  exception,  omit 
altogether  those  on  8  June — that  I  venture 
to  ask  the  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  print  them 
entire. 

On  31  May  (given  by  Shaw  as  1  June)  the 
knights  made  were  :— 

Sir  William  Drury. 

*Sir  Thorn  as  Rush. 

*Sir  George  Calverley. 

*Sir  George  Conyers. 

*Sir  John  Chaworth. 

*Sir  John  Constable. 
Sir  John  Horsley. 

*Sir  John  Sant  Clere. 

*Sir  Henry  Feryngton. 


*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  Metcalfe's 
and  Shaw's  lists. 


*Sir  Thomas  Halsall. 
*Sir  Anthony  Windsor. 
*Sir  John  Willoughby. 

Sir  Thomas  Mysseden. 

Sir  Henry  Delves. 

Sir  Richard  Bulkeley. 

Sir  Walter  Smith. 

Sir  William  Uvedale. 

Sir  William  Sandon. 

SirEdmond  Trafford. 

Sir  Henry  Sutton. 

Sir  William  Malory. 

Sir  John  Tyrell. 

Sir  Nicholas  Sturley. 

Sir  John  Gerningham. 
*Sir  Randolph  Brierton. 
*Sir  Edward  Fytton. 
*Sir  Robert  Nedham. 
*Sir  George  Gresley. 
*Sir  Thomas  Umpton. 
*Sir  Richard  Lygon. 
*Sir  Edward  Maidison. 
*SirMarm.  Tunstall. 

Sir  Robert  Kirkham. 

Sir  Walter  Hubbert. 

Sir  Thomas  Kitson, 

Sir  Thomas  Foulehurst. 

Sir  Peter  Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Laking. 

Sir  Henry  Everyngham. 

Sir  Thomas  Massingberd. 

Sir  James  Baskervylle. 

Sir  Arthur  Eyre. 

Sir  John  Nories. 

Sir  John  Harcourt. 

Sir  William  Browne. 

Sir  Randolph  Manering. 

And  on  8  June  at  Greenwich  : — 
Sir  Christopher  Corwen. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Mydelton. 
Sir  Hugh  Trevyneon. 
Sir  George  West. 
Sir  Clement  Herberton. 
*Sir  Humphrey  Feries. 
Sir  John  Dawn. 
Sir  Richard  Haughton.  • 
Sir  Thomas  Langton. 
Sir  Edward  Bowton. 
Sir  Henry  Capel. 

The  "  Six  Commoners  "  named  by  CANON 
FLETCHER  do  not  appear  amongst  these 
creations,  and,  I  fancy,  are  incorporated  in 
the  original  MS.  by  some  error.  That  all 
six  were  knights  may  be  accepted,  but  their 
knighthood  occurred  at  dates  later  than 
Anne  Boleyn's  coronation.  They  certainly 
were  not  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

"  Mr.  Verney  of  Penleye  "  may  be  easily 
identified  as  Ralph  Verney  of  Periley,  Herts, 
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and  Mid  Claydon,  Bucks,  who,  according  to 
Metcalfe,  was  knighted  circa  1537-42. 
Dr.  Shaw  says  "  after  Nov.  15,  1538."  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  knight  when  nominated 
Sheriff  of  Bucks  in  1541.  By  "  Robert 
Whytneyeof  Gloucestershire"  is  intended,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  Sir  Robert  Whitney 
of  Whitney,  co.  Hereford,  M.P.  for  Hereford- 
shire, 1559,  who  was  knighted  19  Oct.,  1553 
(Shaw). 

It    is    more    difficult    to     identify    those 
whose     Christian     names      are    not     given. 
"  Mr.  Corbet t,"  I  should  say,  stands  for  Sir 
Andrew    Corbet    of    Moreton,    knighted    at 
Berwick,   3   Oct.,    1547.     He  is  the  nearest 
Corbet  t  knight  to  the  date  that  I  can  find. 
By    -'Mr.  Wyndham  "    is    almost    certainly 
intended  Sir  Edward  (or  Edmond )  Windham 
of  Felbrigge,  knighted   between    1533    and 
1537  (Metcalfe),  after  15  Nov.,  1538  (Shaw). 
He  was  an  "  Esq."  when  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  in  1537-8,  but  "  Knight  "  very 
shortly  afterwards.     "  Mr.  Barkeley  "  refers 
probably  to  either  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  of 
Bruton  (who  was  an  Esq.  in  1539)  or  to  Sir 
John    Berkeley    of    Stoke    Gifford,    both    of 
whom    were    knighted    at    the    conquest    of 
"  Bolleyne  "  in  1544.     "  John  Germyne  "  is 
a  perplexing  individual,  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion   between   Jermyn   and    Jermy.     The 
name  may  refer  to   "  Sir  John   Jermyn  ol 
Suffolk,"  knighted  by  Edward  VI.  in   1547 
(according    to    both    Metcalfe    and     Shaw) 
whose  precise  identity  so  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  ;  but  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  the  name  should  read  Thomas  Jermyn 
a  knight  who  clearly  nourished  at  this  period 
but  whose  name  seems  to   be  absent  from 
all  known  lists  of  knights.       W.  D.  PINK. 
Winslade,  Lowton,  Newtou-le- Willows. 


; 

John  or=:==j 
Roger 
Churchill, 
of  Cather- 
ston, 
co.   Dorset. 

=Ja,ne  Peverel, 
of  Bradford, 
relict  of 
Nicholas 
Meggs. 

I  ' 
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RUSSIAN  NAMES  :  THEIK  PRONUNCIATION 
(11  S.  xii.  340).— Dvinsk  should  be  pro 
nounced  in  English  just  as  it  is  written 
In  Polish  as  well  as  in  German  the  name  o 
this  town  is  Dwinsk  (also  called  Diinaburg] 
Polish  and  German  w,  preceding  a  vowe] 
sounds  like  v  in  English,  as,  for  instan  e,  / 
Polish  Warszawa  =  German  Warschau,  whic! 
should  be  correctly  rendered'  Varshava  in 
English  spelling  (instead  of  Warsaw),  it 
Russian  name  being  Varshava,  and  sound- 
ing like  Polish  Warszawa.  H.  KREBS. 

See  Spectator  for  21  August  and  11  Septem- 
ber. I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
English  writers  should  transliterate  Russian 
names  in  accordance  with  the  table  at  the 
latter  reference,  except  the  letter  q,  which 
should  be  transliterated  as  tsh  and  not  as  ch; 


he  latter    only  creates  confusion,  as  one  is 

ot  always  sure  whether  it  is  meant  for  a 

'rench   ch   or   a   guttural   ch   as    in   Scotch 

loch."     Russian  writers  themselves  when 

ransliterating  are  not  satisfied  with  a  bare 

h,  but  add  a  t  as  in  Tchaikovsky,  Tchitcherin. 

~ut  if  there  are  to  be  three  letters,  why  not 

use  tsh  and  avoid  all  ambiguity  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

CHURCHILL  (11  S.  xii.  319). — According  to 
lutchins's  '  History  of  Dorset,'  third  edition , 
rol.  iv.  p.  469,  the  pedigree  runs  as  follows  : 

William  Churchill=pMary  Creuse  of  Wycroft  Castle 
co.  Devon. 


William  C.,    John  Churchill, 
of  Gorton,       who  settled 
Dorset.  at  Muston, 

v.  Hutchins, 
ii.  415. 


Matthew  Churchill,=p  Alice  Gould,  of  Dorchester. 
of  Bradford, 
Somerset. 


Jasper  Churchill,=p Elizabeth  Chaplet,  of  Herringston. 
of  Bradford.       I 


John  Churchill,=r3arah 
of  Minterne, 
co.  Dorset, 

and 

Middle  Temple, 
d.  1652. 


dau.    and 


coheir  of 
Henry  Winston, 
of  Standish, 
co.  Gloster, 
by  Dionysia,  dau.  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bond, 
Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 


Churchill. 


Sir  Winston^  Elizabeth 
Churchill,  I  (or  Mary) 
1620(?)-88,  I  Drake, 


v.  'D.N.B.,' 
x.  342. 


of  Ashe. 


Sir  John  Churchill,=  Susan 

d.  1685,  Prideaux. 

Master  of  the  Rolls, 
v.  1D.N.B.,'X.  314. 


John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
v.  'D.N.B.,'x.  315. 

But  a  long  note  (pp.  470-71  in  Hutchins) 
throws  considerable  doubt  upon  the  pedigree 
of  which  the  above  is  a  part :  "  The  truth  is, 
the  first  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough' s  family 
from  whom  we  can  trace  his  descent  with 
accuracy  is  John  Churchill,  his  grandfather." 
The  great  duke's  maternal  grandmother 
Eleanor,  widow  of -Sir  John  Drake,  Bt.  of 
Ashe,  was  half-niece  of  George  Villiers,  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  a  daughter  of 
John,  Lord  Boteler  of  Bramfield,  Herts,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Villiers 
of  Brokesby.  The  '  D.N.B.'  makes  Sir 
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Winston's  mother-in-law  sister  of  Buc king- 
ham.  Jane,  another  of  Lord  Boteler's 
daughters,  married  James  Ley,  first  Earl  of 
Maryborough,  the  title  afterwards  chosen  by 
John  Churchill.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

I  would  refer  your  correspondent  E.  F.  W. 
to  Hutchins' s  '  History  of  Dorset,'  3rd 
edition,  vol.  iv. — p.  469  et  seq.,  where  he  will 
find  a  full  genealogical  account — rather  than 
a  formal  pedigree,  as  it  is  not  in  a  tabular 
form — of  the  Churchill  family.  The  editors 
of  this  last  edition  of  Hutchins  appear,  how- 
•ever,  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  account,  for  in  a  lengthy 
foot-note  on  p.  470  they  say  : — 

"  The  above  pedigree  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
is  not  registered  at  the  College  of  Arms.  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  the  editor  of  the  6th  edition  of 
Collins's  *  Peerage,'  considers  it  'suspicious.'  It 
has  many  very  obvious  errors,  and,  according  to 
the  usual  calculation  of  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  it  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  generations  to  occupy  so  long  a  space  of  time. 
Being  almost  without  dates,  and  unsupported  by 
reference  to  original  evidences,  it  calls  for  critical 
-examination." 
They  then  speak  of  the  fact  that,  by  special 
warrant  from  the  King  dated  20  Jan.,  1661, 
Winston  Churchill,  of  Minterne,  Dorset, 
Esq.,  the  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  had  a  grant  of  a  crest  and  aug- 
mentation of  arms  which  was  registered 
at  the  Heralds'  College.  These  armorial 
insignia  no  doubt  appear  in  the  ordinary 
peerage  books  of  to-day. 

In  this  foot-note  the  accuracy  of 
your  correspondent's  statement  that  John 
•Churchill  of  Muston,  Dorset,  was  the  third 
son  of  William  Churchill  (ancestor  of  the 
Duke)  by  Mary  Creuse  would  seem  to  be 
impugned. 

Again  at  p.  471  : — 

"  The  truth  is  the  first  of  the  Duke  of  Marl 
borough's   family  from    whom    we    can   trace    his 
descent  with  accuracy  is  John  Churchill,  his  grand- 
father......Whether  the  Dorsetshire  Churchills  were 

descended  from   the  Norman  de  Courcelle  or  not 
<for  we  have  no  positive  proof  either  way),  it  is 

certain  that  a  family  of  this  name was  seated  in 

this    county  at    the    beginning    of    the    fifteenth 
century." 

With  regard  to  E.  F.  W.'s  second  inquiry 
as  to  whether  Winston  Churchill,  father  oj 
the  Duke,  had  an  elder  brother  named 
William,  the  genealogical  account  mentioned 
above  seems  to  be  against  such  a  suggestion, 
as  it  is  there  stated  that  his  father,  John 
Churchill,  who  married  Sarah  Winston,  died 
on  6  April,  1652,  leaving  Winston  his  son 
and  heir.  If,  therefore,  there  was  such  an 
elder  brother,  he  must  have  predeceased  his 
father. 


Winston  Churchill,  father  of  the  Duke, 
was  born  at  Wotton  Glanville,  co.  Dorset : 
matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
n  1636,  aged  sixteen ;  was  knighted  in 
1663 ;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drake,  of  Ashe,  co.  Devon,  Bart. ; 
and,  dying  in  1688,  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields,  leaving  seven  sons,  of  whom 
John,  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  the 
eldest  surviving  him.  He  was  born  at  Ashe 
in  1650. 

In  the  '  Index  of  Pedigrees '  given  in 
Hutchins,  that  of  Churchill  is  stated  to  be 
found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  415.  At  that  reference, 
however,  I  find  no  such  pedigree,  but  only  a 
statement  referring  to  the  Churchills  of 
Colliton,  near  Dorchester,to  the  effect  that 

"  all  the  pedigrees  of  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  are  extremely  inaccurate,  and  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  families  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  established.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  spring  from  a  common  ancestor.  A 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough' s  supposed 
descent  will  be  found  under  Great  Minterne." 

That  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  above 
referred.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

CORAL  AND  ITS  OWNER  (US.  xii.  341). — 
Under  the  heading  of  '  Superstitious  Beliefs,' 
Lean's  c.  Collectanea '  quotes  the  following 
from  Swan's  '  Speculum  Mundi '  : — 

"  If  the  wearer  of  it  be  not  well  it  change th 
colour  and  looketh  pale  and  dim,  but  increaseth  to 
its  perfectuess  as  the  wearer  of  it  recovereth  to  his 
health." 

The  West  Indian  negroes  affirm  that  the 
colour  of  coral  is  always  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  health  of  the  wearer,  it  becoming  paler 
in  disease.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  coral  necklaces  and 
coral  "  long  drop  "  earrings  were  de  rigueur 
among  the  denizens  of  the  East  End,  and 
were  worn  as  monitors  of  health  always. 
"  How  pale  your  necklace  is  !  "  was  a  re- 
minder by  some  interested  friend  that  the 
wearer's  condition  in  that  respect  was  not  of 
the  best  possible.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  coral,  being  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  less 
hard  than  carnelian  or  jet  or  jade,  would 
naturally  absorb  the  skin  emanations,  and 
gradually  change  colour  if  these  were  of  a 
sickly  nature.  M.  L.  B.  BRESLAB. 

NAPOLEON'S  BEQUEST  TO  CANTTLLON  (11  S. 
xii.  139,  188,  324).— May  I  thank  the  contri- 
butors who  have  so  kindly  replied  to  my 
original  query  ? 

From  the  reply  at  the  last  reference  it 
appears  that  'The'Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry  ' 
recognizes  two  Irish  families  named  Cantilion, 
and  one  named  Cantilon. 
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The  last  is  also  recognized  in  '  Fairbairn' 
Crests,'    which    work,    however,    does    no 
recognize   Cantilion,    but   does   recognize    a 
family  named  Cantillion. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Capt.  James 
Cantilion  of  Ballyhigue  ( ?  Ballyheigue,  co 
Kerry)  did  not  belong  to  any  armigerouf 
family.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  D.  C.  Boul 
ger's  '  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne '  (London 
1911),  which  records  the  formation  of  th< 
Irish  Brigade. 

In  Sir  Arthur  Vicars' s  '  Index  to  Preroga 
tive  Wills  of  Ireland,'  at  p.  75,  this  entry 
occurs  :  "1810,  Cantilion,  Thomas,  Cork 
city,  shipwright." 

However  it  be  spelt,  the  name  is  clearly 
neither  Irish  nor  English.  It  is  probably  a 
Norman  place-name. 

Perhaps  some  Irish  contributor  could  giv< 
some  account  of  the  family  of   Cantilion  o 
Ballyheigue,  co.  Kerry,  and  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  JOHN  B.  WAINE WEIGHT. 

REV.  WILLIAM  OUGHTBED  OB  OUTBEE 
(11  S.  xii.  279). — There  is  an  account  oi 
William  Oughtred  the  mathematician  in 
John  Aubrey's  '  Brief  Lives.'  See  Mr 
Andrew  Clark's  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105-14 
On  p.  106  is  a  list  of  "  Mr.  Oughtred's 
children : — 1.  William.  2.  Henrey  [sic] 
haz  a  son  (of  the  Custom-house).  3.  Ben- 
jamin :  a  bachelor :  yet  living.  4.  Simon 
5.  Edward.  6.  George.  7.  John.  Marget. 
Judeth  :  married  a  glazier.  Elizabeth.  One 
of  them  [married]  to  Christopher  Brookes  oJ 
Oxford,  a  mathematical-instrument-maker." 
The  above  list,  says  the  editor,  is  a  slip  at 
fol.  8  verso  in  MS.  Aubr.  7.  Aubrey  has 
added  in  red  ink  the  heading,  "  This  from 
Mr.  Uniades,  who  was  his  scholar,"  the  list 
itself  being  in  Uniades' s  hand. 

At  pp.   106,  107,  Aubrey  writes  :— 

"He  married  Caryl  (an  ancient  family  in 

those  parts),  by  whom  he  had  nine  sonnes  (most 
lived  to  be  men)  and  four  daughters.  None  of  his 
sonnes  he  could  make  scholars  [substituted  by 
Aubrey  for  his  original  expression  "  make  any  great 
scholars  "]." 

And  on  p.  107  : — 

"  His  oldest  son  Benjamin,  who  lives  in  the  house 
with  my  cosen  Boothby  (who  gives  him  his  dyet) 
and  now  an  old  man,  he  bound  apprentice  to  a 
watchmaker;  who  did  worke  pretty  well,  but  his 
sight  now  failes  for  that  fine  worke." 

Aubrey  mentions  Benjamin  Oughtred 
several  times  in  this  life  as  his  authority  for 
details.  On  p.  Ill  he  writes  :— 

"Mr.  Oughtred,  at  the  Custom  House,  (his  grand- 
son) has  some  of  his  papers." 


On  p.  113  we  learn  that  William  Oughtred 

"  wrote  a  little  treatise  of  watchmaking  for  the  us& 
of  his  son  Benjamin,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Horton 
of  Whitehall,  of  the  Woodyard,  haz  the  true  copie 
of  it." 

In  his  Life  of  Christopher  Brookes  (16.  .- 
1665),  vol.  i.  p.  126,  Aubrey  says  :— 

"  He  was  sometime  manciple  of  Wadham  College  : 
his  widowe  lived  over  against  the  Theatre." 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 

AUTHOBS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  279,  346).— 
2.  It    may    be    worth    noting    that    Flint'® 
establishment  provoked  more  than  one  of 
Thomas  Hood's  puns  : — 
But  then,  to  gaze  on  that  fair  face, 

It  would  have  been  an  unfair  feeling 
To  dream  that  you  had  pilfered  lace — 
And  Flints  had  suffered  from  your  stealing  ! 
'Bailey  Ballads,'  No.  1,  'Lines  to  Mary,'  9-12. 

Maidens  who  cursed  her  looks  forgot  their  own, 
And  beaux  were  turned  to  flambeaux  where  she 

came; 
All  hearts  indeed  were  conquered  but  her  own, 

Which  none  could  ever  temper  down  or  tame : 
In  short,  to  take  our  haberdashers'  hints, 
She  might  have  written  over  it — "From  Flints." 
'Bianca's  Dream,'  st.  2. 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 

'  MOBTE  D' ABTHUB  '  :  ENCHANTED  TBOOPS 
OF  HOBSE  -(11  S.  xii.  281).— Is  W.  P.  Y. 
certain  that  this  legend  is  in  the  '  Morte 
Darthur '  ? 

In  '  Cheshire  Gleanings,'  by  Wrilliam 
E.  A.  Axon,  Manchester  and  London,  1884, 
p.  56,  is  a  chapter  headed  '  The  Wizard 
of  Alderley  Edge,'  in  which  are  given  many 
legends  of  King  Arthur's  men  and  their 
horses  lying  in  enchanted  sleep,  e.g.,  how 
at  Alderley  Edge, 

"in  a  long  succession  of  caverns,  the  farmer  saw  a 
countless  number  of  men  and  horses,  the  latter 
milk-white,  and  all  fast  asleep.  In  the  innermost 
cavern  heaps  of  treasure  were  piled  up  on  the 
ground.  From  these  the  old  man  [who  had  led 
him  through  iron  gates  into  the  caverns]  hade  the 
Farmer  take  the  price  he  desired  for  his  horse,  and 
thus  addressed  him ;  '  You  see  these  men  and 
horses  ;  the  number  was  not  complete.  Your  horse 
a  milk-white  one]  was  wanted  to  make  it  com- 
olete.  Remember  my  words,  there  will  come  a 
lay  when  these  men  and  these  horses,  awakening. 
rrom  their  enchanted  slumber,  will  descend  into 
;he  plain,  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  battle,  and 
save  their  country. 

:loscoe  (see below)  names  the  sleepers  Arthur 

and  his  knights.    Axon  gives  also  the  similar 

egend  of  Eildon  Hills  ('  Poetical  Remains  of 

Dr.  John  Leyden,'  181 9,  p.  358;  Walter  Scott's 

'  Waverley  Novels,' '   General  Preface   [sic], 

eally  '  Appendix  No.  1  to  General  Preface,' 

830  edition,  p.  1).    On  p.  Hi  it  is  said  of  the 

alights  in  their  "  coal-black  "  armour  and  o£ 
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their  "  coal-black  "  horses  that  they  "  were  as 
silent,  hoof  and  limb,  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
out  of  marble."  (See  also  Scott's  '  Letters  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft,'  letter  5.) 

Then  mention  is  made  by  Axon  of  the 
legend  of  Dun^tanburgh  Castle,  with  a 
reference  to  the  ballad  of  '  Sir  Guy  the 
Seeker,'  by  Monk  (Matthew  Gregory)  Lewis. 
In  this  legend  it  appears  that  there  were 
"  a  hundred  coal-black  steeds,  and  sleeping 
by  their  sides  a  hundred  marble  knights." 

I  have  not  verified  all  the  above  references . 
There  are  several  other  legends  given, 
Welsh,  Irish,  &c.,  references. 

There  are  two  metrical  versions  of  the  legend 
of  Alder  ley  Edge  in  '  Ballads  &  Legends  of 
Cheshire,'  collected  by,  and  many  written 
by,  Egerton  Leigh,  1867.  The  first,  p.  102, 
'  The  Iron  Gates  :  a  Legend  of  Alderley,'  is 
from  '  The  Guide  to  Alderley  '  ;  the  second 
with  the  same  title,  p.  280,  is  by  J.  Roscoe. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SONGS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  301,  347).— 
2.  The  words  of  the  song,  or  round,  inquired 
for  by  MR.  JACOB,  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recall,  the  following  : — 

If  I  were  a  cobbler,  I  'd  make  it  my  pride 

The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be  ; 

If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 

Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me. 

But  whether  a  tinker  or  whether  a  lord, 

Whatever  my  portion  may  be, 

In  the  school  I  will  aim  for  the  top  of  the  class, 

In  the  field  for  the  top  of  the  tree  ; 

Let  who  will  be  second, 

The  first  I'm  determined  to  be. 

It  was  sung  to  the  same  tune  as  "  In  the 
snug  little  field  "  (Ferrari),W.  Hills' s'  Rounds 
and  Canons,'  Part  I.,  No.  13. 

JOHN    LIVESEY. 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (11  S.  xii.  198,  251, 
310,  350). — lam  not  intimidated  by  OXFORD 
GRADUATE'S  denunciation  of  all  who  differ 
from  him  as  "  foolish  and  ignorant  pedants  " 
and  "  dunderheads,"  nor  shall  I  borrow  from 
his  vocabulary  in  reply.  If  his  ear  apprises 
him  of  no  preferential  difference  between 
"  to  consider  carefully  "  (or  "  carefully  to 
consider")  and  "  to  carefully  consider,"  we 
shall  not  convince  him.  He  cites  three  ex- 
amples of  the  split  infinitive  from  good  writers, 
just  as  he  might  collect  false  quantities 
from  the  Latin  poets  or  faulty  rimes  from 
the  English  ;  but  the  very  rarity  of  these 
instances  (that  from  Shakespeare  is  a  passive 
infinitive)  surely  indicates  what  has  been 
and  remains  the  usage  of  masters  of  English 
literature. 

OXFORD  GRADUATE  recognizes  no  distinc- 
tion between  compound  verbs  andsimple ones. 


Setting  aside  "  to  case-harden  "  as  a  tech- 
nical term  of  handicraft  which  could  only 
occur  in  literature  in  a  figurative  sense,. 
"  to  reconsider  "  is  one  of  a  very  large  class 
of  verbs  compounded  with  the  Latin  prefix 
re-,  such  as  "  remember,"  "  refer,"  "  relate," 
&c.  To  give  these  as  examples  of  the  split 
infinitive  is  to  go  wide  of  the  mark.  Perhaps 
we  may  compromise  by  allowing  that  the 
split  infinitive  is  an  offence  against  good 
usage  rather  than  against  correct  syntax  ; 
to  be  avoided  as,  perhaps  not  corrupt,  but 
inelegant,  English.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

This  artificial  grievance  is  quite  modern^ 
The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  began  it  in 
Longman's  Magazine,  I  think,  some  twenty 
years  ago  or  more.  Since  then  every 
second-rate  journalist  who  is  ready  to  pose 
as  a  purist  has  fallen  foul  of  the  split  infini- 
tive. There  is  nothing  absolutely  wrong 
about  this  locution,  although,  perhaps,  it  is 
inelegant,  and  the  matter  may  well  be  left  to 
the  pedants.  It  probably  arises  from  a  French 
idiom.  The  French  are  more  accustomed 
than  ourselves  to  put  a  tonic  force  upon  an 
adjective  or  adverb  that  is  placed  before  an 
active  verb.  Hence  their  very  frequent 
use  of  the  split  infinitive  when  writing 
English.  For  example,  Du  Maurier  : — 

"  The  only  way  to  keenly  appreciate  and  tho- 
roughly enjoy  the  priceless  gifts." 
"  To  suddenly  find  himself  at  dusk." 
"  Works  that  she  grew  to  thoroughly  master.'' 

The  tonic  force  I  allude  to  occurs  in 

"  His  eyes  quiveringly  glittered/' 
"  While  he  surreptitiously  read," 
'*  A  power  of  immediately  inspiring  affection." 

by  the  same  clever  and  really  elegant  writer., 

EDWARD  SMITH. 
Wandsworth. 

TAVERN  SIGNS  :  "  MOTHER  HUFF  CAP  " 
(11  S.  xii.  279,  346).—"  Mother  Huff  Cap  "  = 
"Old  Mother  Huff  Cap"  =  "(Old)  Mother 
Damnable,"  &c.  For  some  weeks  "  Mother 
Huff  Cap  "  has  been  on  the  tapis  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
Yet  no  one  has  shown  the  above  equ- 
ation. 

This  old  lady,  however  named,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  laureate  Skelton  (1460- 
1529),  whose  is  also  '  The  Tunnyng  of 
Elynour  Rummyng,'  re  Leatherhead. 

She  was  a  witch  and  murderess,  having  one 
or  more  avatars  during  the  Stuart  dynasty 
as  well  as  under  the  Second  Tudor.  Indeed,, 
the  holders  of  her  name  became  so  celebrated 
as  to  give  her  appellation  to  a  Hampstead 
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hostelry  of  low  condition,  whither  posting- 
folk  largely  resorted. 

The  last"  owner  of  the  name  "  Old  Mother 
Damnable  "  was,  naturally,  daughter  to  an- 
other witch,  and  was  in  collage  with  a  gipsy, 
who  suitably  died  in  their  hovel  on  the  hill, 
-conveniently  leaving  some  money  which 
.gossips  magnified  a  thousandfold.  Ori  the 
neighbours  and  Old  Charleys  breaking  in, 
squalor  (but  without  the  usual  sulphurous 
odour)  was  found  within  in  plenty,  but  no 
cash  and  no  Mother.  The  latter  had  de- 
camped, and  the  former  had  never  existed  to 
any  large  extent.  '  Sketches  of  Old  London  ' 
(illustrated  by  H.  Browne)  gives  the  above 
details  in  full. 

Dyce  defines  "huff  cap"  as  strong  ale 
inspiriting  drinkers  to  set  their  caps  in  a 
huffing  manner.  H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

103,  Abbey  Road,  Torquay. 

SWALLOW  STREET  CHAPEL  (US.  xii.  316). 
— The  passage  in  Wheat  ley  and  Cunningham's 
'  London  Past  and  Present,'  to  which  your 
^correspondent  makes  reference,  might  possi- 
bly mislead  some  of  your  readers  interested 
in  the  history  of  London  Dissent  ing  meeting- 
houses. 

Swallow  Street  Chapel  was,  as  is  stated, 
built  originally  for  a  French  Episcopalian 
congregation,  who,  in  1692,  had  obtained 
a  lease  of  Crown  lands  for  thirty-five  years. 
In  1709  the  members  of  the  congregation 
had  much  decreased  by  removals  and 
deaths,  and  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  building 
ior  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation, 
that  had  first  met  in  Glass  House  Street, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Jas.  Anderson 
That  congregation,  about  the  same  time 
received  an  accession  from  the  meetings  over 
•which  Mr.  Stort  had  presided.  A  new 
chapel  was  erected  in  1710,  and  over  th 
devotions  there  the  Rev.  Jas.  Anderson 
presided  until  1734,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Crookshank,  ordained  to 
the  Swallow  Street  ministry  on  23  Jan. 
1734/5. 

The  controversy  that    had   followed   the 
republication    and    condemnation    of    '  The 
Marrow  of  Divinity  '  in   Scotland  vexed  anc 
divided  his  congregation,  amongst  whom  wa 
one     William     Cudworth,     afterwards     th 
friend    of   Hervey    and    opponent    of    John 
WTesley. 

It  was  Cud  worth's  positive  misfortune  i 
life  to  be  possessed  of  a  power  of  explici 
statement  that  never  left  his  meaning  ob 
scure,  when,  by  any  chance,  it  could  b 
offensive.  Upon  30*Oct.,  1743,  Mr.  Crook 
shank  preached  a  couple  of  sermons,  whic 
were  shortly  afterwards  printed  with  preface 


'herein  he  referred  to  "  impostors "  HI 
aatters  of  religion.  Cudworth  replied  with 
A  Vindication  of  the  Assurance  of  Faith,' 
ublished  in  1744. 

These  pamphlets  are  the  first  of  the  series 
f  "  Antinomian  "  tracts  that  extended  the 
Id  controversy  into  Wesleyan  organizations, 
nd  that  led  to  the  feuds  that  embittered  the 
atter  days  of  Hervey. 
In  1748  Mr.  Crookshank  was  detected  in 
agitious  conduct  that  led  to  his  removal 
rom  his  post.  He  died  on  28  July,  1769. 

The  schism  that  had  rent  his  congregation 
pas,  I  think,  repaired  after  his  death  and 
hat  of  Cudworth.  The  latter  controlled  a 
ect,  known  as  "  Followers  of  the  Apostles," 
vhich  possessed  meeting-houses  at  the  old 
French  churches  in  Black  and  Grey  Eagle 
Street,  Spitalfields,  at  Margaret  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  at  Angel  Alley,  White- 
:hapel,  at  other  late  French  churches  in 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields  and  New 
Hermitage  Street,  Wapping,  and  possibly 
also  at  Barton  in  Leicestershire  and  else- 
where. After  his  death  in  1763,  the  reunion 
of  the  Castle  Street  Chapel  with  the  Swallow 
Street  congregation  was  debated,  and  was, 
I  believe,  actually  effected  in  January,  1776. 

The  "  Followers  of  the  Apostles "  were 
remarkable  for  uniting  with  ultra-Calvinism 
revival  of  sacramental  doctrine  and 
Dractice.  Their  ministers  taught  a  Real 
Presence,  objective  in  the  sacramental 
species,  and  gave  to  their  sick  extreme 
unction. 

The  books  of  the  Swallow  Street  Chapel 
are  in  the  present  care  of  Dr.  Fleming,  Clerk 
to  the  Synod,  at  St.  Columba's  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Established  Church,  in  London. 

I  have  been  able  to  give  no  references  to 
authorities,  since  I  cannot  get  to  the 
Museum,  and  have,  therefore,  quoted  only 
my  own  notes.  I  do  not  doubt  their 
accuracy.  J.  C.  WHITEBROOK. 

24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

INWOOD  FAMILY  (9  S.  viii.  505). — For  a 
literary  reason  I  have  been  looking  up  par- 
ticulars of  the  Rev.  Jethro  Inwood,  who  in 
]  799  published  a  volume  of  sermons  preached 
by  him  in  Kent  and  Essex,  1793-9,  he 
being  then  described  as  B.A.  and  curate  of 
St.  Paul's,  Deptford.  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1814,  p.  519,  has  a  notice  of 
the  death,  on  26  April  at  Tugby,  Leicester- 
shire, of  the  Rev.  Jethro  Inwood,  Vicar  of 
Horninghold,  and  curate  of  Tugby  and 
Norton.  This  information,  which  is  all  I 
have,  may  possibly  assist  the  above  query, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  more  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  obituary  note.  W.  B.  H. 
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THEOLOGICAL,  DISPUTATIONS  BY  MEANS 
OF  SIGNS  (11  S.  xii.  96,  167).  —  Another 
Japanese  version  of  this  tale,  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  quite  recently,  makes  the 
"very  learned  bishop  silently  show  a  circle 
'formed  by  joining  his  thumbs  and  forefingers 
«,.s  soon  as  he  saw  the  rice-cake-seller,  the 
counterfeit  principal  of  a  church.  The 
latter,  instantly  understanding  this  as  a 
sign  asking  the  price  of  one  of  his  round 
«akes,  extended  all  his  fingers  without  utter- 
ing "  tenpence,"  whereupon  the  former 
kowtowed  once  to  him.  Then  the  bishop 
put  forth  his  three  digits,  which  the  rice-cake- 
seller  took  for  the  request  to  reduce  the  price 
from  ten  to  three  pence.  So  he  outstretched 
the  inner  surface  of  one  of  his  lower  eyelids — 
a  vulgar  manner  of  showing  contemptuous 
refusal,  whereupon  the  bishop  appeared 
much  wonderstruck,  kowtowed  nine  times, 
and  went  off.  Thenceforth,  whatever  place 
.he  visited,  the  bishop  was  never  sparing  in 
his  laudation  of  that  false  principal  as  the 
wisest  man  he  had  ever  met.  Once,  when 
-somebody  questioned  him  about  the  covert 
senses  of  those  signs  they  had  employed  in 
their  dumb  interview,  the  bishop  made  the 
following  explanations  of  them,  which 
differed  completely  from  what  the  rice-cake- 
seller  had  comprehended  or  intended  on  that 
occasion  : — 

"  At  first  I  showed  him  a  circle,  represent  ing 
my  query  as  to  the  principal  trait  of  the  Buddha 
Vairotchana  (Great  Sun),  and  he  at  once  extended 
all  his  ten  fingers,  thus  answering  that  the  Great 
Sun  perpetually  illuminated  all  the  ten  worlds. 
And  secondly,  I  questioned  him  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Buddha  AmitAbha  and  his 
two  associate  Boddhisattvas  by  putting  forth  my 
three  fingers.  Immediately  widening  one  of  his 
eyes,  he  clearly  demonstrated,  without  speaking, 
every  one's  eye  to  contain  a  miniature  of  the 
triad  in  its  pupil !  "* 

In  consequence  of  my  public  inquiry  into 
•a  probable  source  of  these  stories,  Mr. 
Shinsei  Suzuki  wrote  as  follows  in  the  Japan 
and  the  Japanese,  Tokyo,  1  Aug.,  1915, 
p.  143  :— 

"  The  subjoined  tale  was  told  mo  by  a  learned 
Brahman  during  my  studios  in  Benares  in  the 
year  1901.  As  T  did  not  make  a  note  of  it  then,  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  many  of  its  details  do 
not  now  remain  intact  in  my  memory. 

"  In  days  of  yore  there  was  a  great  king  who 
had  a  daughter  of  supreme  eloquence  and  wit. 
INow  she  made  it  widely  proclaimed  that  she  would 
wed  any  man  what  soever,  could  he  prove  himself 
to  excel  her  in  these  faculties.  This  brought  in 
many  learned  aspirants  to  her  hand,  both  old 
;and  young,  who  tried  their  utmost  iu  the  debates 


*  This  old  belief  seems  to  have  originated  in 
one's  seeing  his  ort  n  figure  reflected  in  his  vis-a-vis' 
-eye. 


with  her,  but  were  all  of  them  mercilessly  routed 
and  turned  off  crestfallen.  Then  they  gathered 
themselves,  took  counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of 
revenging  their  indelible  infamy,  and  resolved  on 
somehow  to  cause  the  princess  to  espouse  the 
greatest  fool  in  this  ^orld.  Shortly  after  they 
found  on  a  tree  a  youth,  who  posted  himself  on 
the  top  of  its  limb  and  proceeded  to  cut  its  base  ; 
they  concluded  he  vvas  the  one  they  were  just  in 
need  of,  for  certainly  he  must  be  the  peerless  idiot 
who  does  not  apprehend  his  fall  to  death  neces- 
sarily accompanying  the  finish  of  his  work.  So 
they  brought  him  down,  persuaded  him  to  try 
to  marry  the  princess,  and  instructed  him  never 
to  open  mouth  in  her  pr?sence.  They  took  him 
to  the  royal  pa  lace,  and  introduced  him  to  her  as 
the  greatest  sage.  As  he  kept  himself  entirely 
mute  according  to  their  advice,  she  first  showed 
him  one  of  her  fingers,  which  was  responded  by  his 
putting  forth  one  finger  and  then  two  fingers. 
Indeed,  by  the  display  of  one  finger  the  princess 
questioned  him  whether  this  universe  and  the 
all-pervading  Brahma  was  one  and  same  ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  simpleton's  signs  was  that,  should 
she  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  her  finger,  he 
would  put  out  two  of  her  eyes  with  his  two  fingers, 
whereas  she  took  them  as  signifying  to  say, 
'  They  are  essentially  one  and  same,  but  are  two 
several  entities  in  manifestation.'  Then  scarcely 
had  she  produced  her  three  fingers  Avhen  he  dis- 
played his  five  digits  (their  meanings  1  have  now 
entirely  forgotten).  Thus  the  princess,  fully 
approving  him  to  be  the  greatest  sage,  took  the 
fcol  as  her  husband.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
their  union,  when  the  bridegroom  broke  forth  irto 
speeches  she  discovered  him  the  superlative 
b'lockhead,  and  furiously  drove  him  out  of  the 
palace.  Then,  his  mind  fulfilled  with  remorse  and 
sorrow,  the  fool  declared  to  the  princess,  '  Here- 
after 1  shall  make  myself  the  really  greatest  sage 
in  this  world,  and  wed  you  as  your  very  apposite 
husband.'  From  that  time  onward  he  applied 
himself  to  studies  with  unexampled  perseverance, 
and  succeeded  with  divine  assistance  in  making 
himself  the  greatest  poet  and  philosopher  of  his 
time.  If  you  wish  to  know  who  this  quondam 
greatest  fool  was,  1  may  tell  you  with  great 
pleasure  that  he  was  none  other  than  Kalidasa  of 
everlastingly  worldwide  renown." 

I  shall  be  extremely  beholden  to  £ny 
informants  for  records  containing  or 
referring  to  this  very  interesting  Hindu 
legend.  KUMAGUSU  MINAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

"  BEFORE  ONE  CAN  SAY  JACK  ROBIN- 
SON "  (11  S.  xii.  279). — While  not  answering 
MR.  PIERPOINT'S  query,  I  may  note  that  the 
form  "  before  ye  could  cry  Jack  Robison  " 
appears  to  be  the  original  one.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  I  read  the  query  I  had  earlier 
been  looking  through  a  chapbook  version 
of  Moir's  '  Mansie  Waugh,'  and  had, 
curiously  enough,  en  seeing  "  Jack  Robison" 
in  the  words  as  quoted,  wondered  whether 
it  was  a  misprint  or  not,  and  had  referred 
to  the  full  story  itself,  and  found  the  same 
form.  WALTER  JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 
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MEMORIALS  :  GEORGE  Fox  (11  S.  xii.  338). 
— His  tombstone,  with  simple  inscription  of 
name  and  date,  is  in  the  Friends'  Burial- 
Ground,  Roscoe  Street,  Bunhill  Row,  E.G. 

SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON. 
The  Athenamm,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

ANTHONY  TWICHENER  OR  TUCHENOR, 
WINCHESTER  SCHOLAR  (US.  xii.  340). — May 
he  be  the  son  of  Richard  Twitchener  who 
married  Elisabeth  Cotterell,  sister  of  Dr. 
John  Cctterell,  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  ? 
Both  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  dotterel!' s 
will,  which  was  proved  21  May,  1572,  and 
in  a  codicil  to  which  he  says,  "  Henry 
Twichener  may  obtain  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Dorset.  To  my  sister  Elisabeth  [Twitchener], 
a  standing  bed  in  my  chamber  at  Winforde, 
furnished,  wher  I  used  to  lie."  That  he 
was  some  connexion  of  this  Cotterell  marriage 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  his  use  of  the  name 
Cottrell  as  an  alias.  See  '  History  of  Lisbon 
College  '  :— 

"1599.  Die  24  Ap.  Duacum  attjgit  Antonius 
Cottrel,  alias  Tuchiner,  hie  multa  in  Anglia  ob 
Fidem  Orthodoxam  perpessus,  jam  tantum  alind 
vitse  genus  meditatus  ;  ut  canitiem  suam  Deo  arctius 
devoveat  1°  Aprili  Londino  discessit  et  per  Zelan- 
diam  8°  Apr.  Caletum  appulsus  est,  ac  demum  ad 
nos  veniens  in  Collegium  co-optatus  theologize 
operam  daturus." 

"1599.  Sep.  28.  Ad  sacros  ordines ad  minores 

quidem  et  Subdiaconatum,  Antonius  Cottrell,  alias 
Tuchiner." 

Henry  Twitchener,  referred  to  above, 
obtained  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  and 
was  installed  c.  May,  1572,  and  held  the 
office  until  1576 ;  he  was  Vicar  of  Buckland 
Newton,  Dorset,  1571-4,  He  is  mentioned 
in  Exchequer  Depositions,  28  Eliz.  1586,  C.  9, 
Feb.  I.D.  2  April,  at  Salisbury,  Easter  Term, 
No.  31,  in  a  suit  of  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
versus  Henry  Tychyner,  Archdeacon  of 
Dorset. 

MR.  WAINEWRIGHT  would  oblige  the 
writer  by  acquainting  him  with  the  result  of 
his  present  research. 

HOWARD  H.  COTTERELL, 

Foden  Road,  Walsall.     F-R-Hist.S.,  F.R.S.A. 

I  ought  to  have  added  to  rr>y  query  at  the 
above  reference  (1)  that  Anthony  Tuchenor 
was  one  of  those  who  were  ordered  by  the 
Privy  Council  on  23  Dec.,  1586,  to  be  re- 
examined,  "  and  yf  the  truthe  might  not  by 
convenient  meanes  be  gotten  of  them,  then 
to  put  them  to  the  torture  of  the  Rack  ' ' 
(Dasent,  '  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,'  xiv. 
271-2)  ;  and  (2)  that  he  was  examined  before 
Sir  Owen  Hoptori  on  25  May,  1588  ('  Cal.  S.P. 
Dom.,  1581-90,'  p.  484). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIOHT. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  A  COFFIN  (11  S.. 
xii.  300,  363).— A  retired  officer  of  the  City 
of  London  Police  told  me  a  few  years  ago 
that  during  the  restoration  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Smithfield,  he  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  stone  coffin  of  one  of  the 
Priors.  When  the  lid  was  removed  they 
saw  for  a  few  seconds  the  perfectly  preserved 
body  of  the  Prior  clad  in  his  vestments,  but 
it  crumbled  to  a  mere  handful  of  dust  before 
their  eyes. 

I  understand  that  when  the  tomb  of 
Rahere,  the  founder  of  the  Priory,  was  opened,, 
only  a  small  portion  of  a  sandal  was  dis- 
covered. R.  H.  ROBERTS. 

In  a  second-hand  catalogue  appears  the 
following  :  "  An  Account  of  the  Body  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  as  it  appeared  on 
opening  his  Tomb  in  the  year  1774,  4toy, 
wrapper,  40  pages,  1775."  This  would 
probably  give  a  minute  description. 

I  have  a  small  round  box  containing  hair,, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  "  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  was  buried  in  St.  George  s  Chapel 
at  Windsor  in  1483.  His  tomb  was  opened  in 
1789,  when  a  Lock  of  Hair  was  taken  off  his 
Head,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  portion." 
Lysons's  '  Hist.  Berks,'  p.  210,  refers  to  the- 
event,  and- states  that  "  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury communicated  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

"  PODDEN  PLACE  "  AND  "  UPPER  PODDENT 
PLACE  "(US.  xii.  277,  348).— I  beg  to  thank 
MR.  DOUGLAS  for  his  interesting  information 
about  Millman  Street.  It  proves,  of  course,, 
that  when  Bulwer  Lytton  left  Mr.  Loaden's 
in  Great  James  Street,  he  could  not  have- 
gone  straight  up  the  whole  of  the  present 
Millman  Street,  but  only  up  that  portion, 
which  was  the  original  Millman  Street,  after 
which  he  must  have  turned  to  the  left  along 
Newr  Ormond  Street.  MR.  DOUGLAS  says  he- 
believes  the  houses  in  New  Millman  Street 
wrere  nearly  all  let  out  in  apartments,  and 
implies  that  Millman  Street  was  better 
inhabited  ;  but  from  the  '  Post  Office 
Directory  '  for  1858  (in  the  last  month  of 
which  year  '  What  will  He  do  with  It  ?  ' 
was  published)  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than 
five  of  the  eighteen  houses  in  Millman  Street 
were  lodging-houses. 

The  theory  that  Judd  Street  is  meant  by 
Upper  Podden  Place  does  not  commend 
itself  to  me.  It  is  now  longer  than  it  used 
to  be,  as  the  upper  part  of  Hunter  Street  has- 
been  incorporated  with  it,  though  I  do  not 
know  for  what  reason.  The  original  Judd; 
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JStreet,  I  believe,  consisted  mainly  of  shops' 
and  though  there  were,  and  are,  a  few  old 
private  houses  in  it,  they  strike  me  as  too 
large,  and  the  road,  perhaps,  too  wide,  for 
Upper  Podden  Place.  Similar  objections 
-apply  to  what  otherwise  I  might  regard  as 
the  most  likely  theory,  viz.,  that  Podden 
Place  and  Upper  Podden  Place  are  simply 
Woburn  Place  and  Upper  Woburn  Place. 
In  a  line  with  these  latter  there  used  to  be 
King  Street  (starting  from  Holborn)  and 
Upper  King  Street  ;  but  these  were  full  of 
«hops,  and  they  now  form  part  of  Southamp- 
ton Row. 

I  think  it  just  possible  that  Podden  Place 
and  Upper  Podden  Place  might  mean 
Oompton  Street  and  Compton  Street  East — 
the  latter  a  short  street  leading  from  Hunter 
Street  into  Regent  Square.  The  word 
"  East  "  was  some  time  since  removed  from 
its  title,  and  the  houses  were  renumbered  as 
part  of  Compton  Street.  Still,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  connexion  of  these  streets  with 
Bulwer  Lytton.  The  case  is  different  with 
Great  James  Street  ;  and  one  little  circum- 
stance that  inclined  me  to  the  belief  that  this 
Is  Podden  Place  was  the  fact  that  the  last 
syllables  of  Loaden  and  Podden  are  identical. 
I  feel  now,  however,  rather  divided  between 
the  three  theories  that  Podden  Place  and 
Upper  Podden  Place  mean  :  ( 1 )  Great  James 
Street  and  the  original  Millman  Street  ; 
(2)  the  original  Millman  Street  and  New 
Millman  Street,  even  though  there  was  no 
thoroughfare  from  one  into  the  other ; 
^3)  Great  Ormond  Street  and  New  Ormond 
.Street.  W.  A.  FROST. 

SKULL  AND  IRON  NAIL  (US.  xii.  181,  306). 
— Cf.  Judges  iv.  21  :  — 

"  Then  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  took  a  nail  of  the 
tent,  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went 
softly  unto  him  [Sisera],  and  smote  the  nail  into 
his  temples,  and  fastened  it  into  the  ground  :  for 
he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary.  So  he  died." 

The  material  of  the  nail  is  not  mentioned, 
but  to  drive  a  nail  of  any  other  material 
than  metal  through  a  skull  is  out  of  the 
question.  L..  L.  K. 

THE  COLLIE  (11  S.  xii.  341). — From  a  long 
•experience  with  these,  as  well  as  with  other 
•dogs,  I  am  convinced  that  their  so-called 
"  treachery  "  is  a  base  calumny  on  an  ex- 
ceptionally patient,  long-suffering  breed.  I 
grant,  however,  that  they  are  intensely 
nervous,  and  their  excessive  animation  needs 
the  outlet  afforded  by  an  outdoor  athletic 
life.  It  is  usually  those  collies  who  are 
much  pampered  indoors,  or  used  almost 
exclusively  for  "  show  "  purposes,  against 


whom  the  accusation  of  snapping  might  be 
brought  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  count  this 
against  the  whole  race,  when  the  real  fault 
lies  with  some  mismanagement  by  the 
owners. 

A  collie  we  previously  had,  and  one  which 
we  now  have,  are  miracles  of  patience  and 
benevolence.  An  unduly  affectionate  cat 
and  a  troublesome  terrier  puppy  have  been 
known  to  sprawl  over  and  rub  against  each 
large  dog  literally  for  hours  on  end  ;  to  put 
their  noses  into  his  dinner  dish  ;  to  bite  and 
pull  his  tail  ;  and  (on  the  puppy's  part)  never 
to  sit  anywhere  except  full  on  that  warm 
golden  side  !  But  a  growl  or  a  snap  is  a 
thing  unknown  :  the  most  either  would  do 
was  to  get  up,  finally,  and  lie  somewhere 
else,  for  another  session  of  torment.  Our 
collies  were  equally  magnanimous  to  children, 
wherever  encountered.  I  particularly  recall 
long  journeys  in  railway  carriages,  where 
infant  curiosity,  of  a  most  detailed  kind, 
sometimes  subjected  them  to  a  handling  both 
prolonged  and  bothersome. 

G.  C.  GUINEY. 
Oxford. 

I     append     a     quotation     from     Drury's 
'  British  Dogs  '  :  — 

"  Of  the  many  fallacies  in  connection   with  dogs 
that  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
absurdities    is  the   very  prevalent   one  that   the 
collie  as  a  breed  is  treacherous.    Even  the  judicial 
mind  is  not  free  from  bias   in  respect  of  the  dog, 
and  one  County  Court  judge  who  was  called  upon 
to  adjudicate   in  a  case  in  which   a  collie   figured, 
stated  that  all  he  knew  about  collies  was  that  they 
were  treacherous  brutes.    Further,  he  said  that  he 
had  owned  one,  and  that    it    had    bitten  several 
members  of  his  family,  so  he  sold  it  ......  It  is  slander, 

to  say  the  least,  on  a  most  intelligent  breed,  for  the 
modern  collie  is  not  by  nature  treacherous,  what- 
ever may  be  said  with  regard  to  his  remote  ances- 
tors. That  there  are  individual  collies  that  are 
savage,  as  there  are  individuals  in  every  breed,  can- 
not be  denied.  To  condemn  a  variety,  however, 
simply  because  of  the  failings  of  a  very  few  is 
manifestly  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  misleading." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 


CAT  QUERIES  (11  S.  xii.  183,  244,  286,330, 
369).  —  Dr.  Gaster's  book  '  Rumanian  Bird 
and  Beast  Stories,'  recently  published  for  the 
Folk-  Lore  Society  by  Messrs.  Sidgwick  & 
Jackson,  has  several  legends  purporting  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  ways  of  the  cat. 
It  has  struck  me  that  something  might  be 
made  of  a  study  of  animal  folk-lore  in  the 
light  of  well-authenticated  stories  of  excep- 
tional animal  behaviour.  There  would  no 
doubt  be  many  turnings  and  twist  ings  to 
follow  before  any  correspondences  could  be 
made  out. 
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It  may  interest  your  readers  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  cat's  (comparative) '  in- 
difference to  her  master  according  to  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira :  I  quote 
from  the  book  above  named,  Appendix  III., 
p.  362  :— 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  dog  recognizes  his  master 
and  the  cat  does  not? 

It.  Whoever  eats  of  anything  at  which  mice  have 
nibbled  forgets  what  he  has  been  taught.  It  is 
only  natural  that  he  who  eats  the  mouse  itself 
should  forget  his  master. 

PEREGRINUS. 

We  have  a  pet  cat,  a  torn  tabby,  who 
retrieves  very  cleverly.  He  is  very  fond  of 
sugar,  and  will  run  after  a  lump  (he  prefers 
it  dirty,  and  is  especially  keen  on  a  piece 
dropped  from  a  bird's  cage),  bring  it  back, 
and  drop  it  close  to,  or  into  the  hand  of,  the 
person  who  threw  it.  He  will  play  with  a 
piece  of  sugar  on  the  stairs,  when  he  feels  in 
need  of  some  diversion  or  exercise,  by  using 
one  paw  as  a  bat  to  hit  the  sugar  down 
several  stairs,  and  when  in  this  way  he  has 
sent  it  to  the  lowest  landing,  he  will  pick  it 
up  in  his  mouth,  bring  it  to  the  top,  and 
begin  the  game  again  ;  this  he  will  do  until 
he  is  tired  out.  He  steals  lump  sugar  when- 
ever he  can  get  the  chance,  and  will  knock 
down  a  small  tin,  in  which  he  knows  some 
is  usually  kept,  hoping  to  open  it  by  the  fall 
and  so  get  at  his  favourite  plaything. 

ETHEL  B.  SAINSBURY. 

29,  Abbey  Road,  N.W. 

At  one  time  we  had  two  cats,  mother  and 
daughter ;  the  younger  always  kittened 
a  week  or  two  before  the  older.  Our 
custom  was  to  take  away  all  but  one  kitten 
each.  When  the  older  cat  found  the  kitten 
of  the  younger  was  bigger  than  her  own, 
she  invariably  carried  the  bigger  one  to  her 
own  box.  We  put  it  back  to  its  own  mother 
several  times,  but  she  would  as  often  carry 
it  away  again,  so  WTC  exchanged  kittens,  and 
as  a  rule  the  younger  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  smaller  kitten.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, they  both  preferred  the  larger  kitten, 
and  nursed  it  between  them,  and  were 
perfectly  happy,  squeezed  very  closely 
together  in  a  rather  small  box. 

I  may  add  that  the  older  cat  always  acted 
as  though  expecting  the  younger  to  "  show 
the  deference  due  to  me."  M.  S.  R. 

'  THE  LADY  OF  ELCHE  '  (11  S.  xii.  342). — A 
very  remarkable  bust  of  a  woman  found  at 
Elche,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in  1897, 
now  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  See  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  xxi.  89, 
,8  March,  1906.  E.  B. 


'THE  NORMAN  PEOPLE'  (US.  xii.  302,. 
370). — Although  I  am  not  certain,  I  think 
LEO  C.  will  find  that  the  compiler,  or  rather 
editor,  of  this  book  unintentionally  revealed 
himself  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  Additional 
Notes,"  p.  73,  which  he  gave  as  an  "  Intro- 
duction." The  surname  and  arms  of  a  family 
named  Toler  are  there  referred  to  at  some 
length,  and  seem  to  have  greatly  interested 
him  personally.  Now  if  we  refer  to  old  edi- 
tions of  Burke' s  '  Peerage  '  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Earl  of  Effingham,"  we  find  that  the 
late  Robert  Edmond  Chester  Waters  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Toller,  serjeant  at 
law.  This  gentleman  it  was  who  used  to- 
writ  e  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  under  the  nom  de  guerre 
of  TEWARS,  containing  the  letters  of  his 
surname  rearranged.  He  was  an  industrious 
student  of  genealogy,  usually  critical  and 
reliable — sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  neither,  if 
this  work  was  really  his,  and,  when  he  got 
into  the  remote  past,  apt  to  be  as  reckless  as 
a  Tudor  Herald. 

It  was  '  The  Norman  People,'  published 
in  1874,  that  first  made  known,  in  print  at  all 
events,  the  Breton  origin  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Stewart.  That  this  fact  should  have 
remained  unnoticed  here  for  so  many  years — 
for  Lobineau's  '  Histoire  de  Bretagne  '  was 
printed  in  1635 — does  not  say  much  for 
research  in  the  past.  One  could  not  help 
noticing  it.  It  was  known  to  me  before 
1874,  and  having  seen  the  review  of  this 
work  in  TheAthenceum  (27  June,  1874,  p.  858)r 
but  not  the  book  itself,  I  sent  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
('  Fleance,'  5  S.  x.  402).  This  note  of  mine 
drew  an  interesting  reply  from  TEWARS 
(*&.  472). 

DK.  ROUND'S  article  'The  Origin  of  the 
Stewarts'  in  'Peerage  Studies,'  p.  115,. 
printed  in  1901,  is,  as  wre  might  expect,  the 
most  critical  essay  on  the  subject.  New 
facts  relating  to  the  pedigree  turn  up  most 
unexpectedly,  for  DK.  ROUND,  "  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  text,  discovered  "  in  Thoro- 
ton's  history  of  Notts  that  Jordan,  a  grand- 
son of  "Flaald ,  was  a  landholder  in  that  county,, 
holding  the  manor  of  Tuxford  and  other 
lands. 

DR.  ROUND  draws  attention  to  the  con- 
clusion come  to  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,, 
in  an  article  on  the  origin  of  the  Pelhams  in 
The  Oeneal  gist  (iv.  213),  that  the  writer 
"  E.  Ave  nel ' '  was  the  author  of '  The  Norman 
People,'  which  seems  1  kely  enough.  A 
paper  on  the  Bohuns  in  the  Her.  and  Gen* 
,  (vi.  429)  is  signed  "  Eustace  Ayenel "  ;  yet 
it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  lengthy 
criticism  of  this  very  article  in  the  next 
j  volume  (vii.  289),  signed  "  Edmund  Chester 
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Waters."  Eustace  Avenel  is  not  men- 
tioned, by  name,  but  he  writes  :  "  The 
interesting  paper  in  the  last  volume  will 
have  been  read  with  some  misgivings  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  Anglo  -  Norman 
history." 

It  may  be  remarked  as  strange  that  in 
'  The  Norman  People '  there  is  no  account  of 
theBohuns — no  more  than  a  reference  under 
'  Boon '  to  the  article  mentioned  above. 
This  article  evinced  considerable  research, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  entirely  trusted  like  that 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson  in  The  Genealogist, 
New  Series,  xxviii.  122  and  xxix.  64. 

The  puzzle  is  not  solved  yet. 


Westminster. 


A.  S.  ELLIS. 


"To  GO  WEST"  (11  S.  xii.  6).—"  West, 
ward,"  in  the  line  quoted  by  PROF.  G.  C. 
MOORE  SMITH  from  '  Looke  about  You ' 
(1600):— 

If  they  doe  so,  faith,  westward  then  with  Skinke, 
means    "  to    Tyburn " — at    least,    so    says 
Hazlitt  in  his  edition  of  the  play  (Hazlitt, 
'  Dodsley,'  viii.  390). 

I  fancy  I  have  come  across  the  expression 
several  times  elsewhere.  One  other  instance 
of  its  use  I  can  quote  from  Dekker  and 
Webster's  '  Westward  Hoe,'  IV.  ii.  :— 

Justiniano.  Come,  shall  this  western  voyage 
hold? 

Tenterhook,  Wafer,  Honeysuckle.  Yes,  yes. 

Justiniano.  Yes,  yes  !  s'foot,  you  speak  as  if  you 
had  no  hearts,  and  look  as  if  you  were  going  west- 
ward indeed. 

Here  the  same  explanation  is  given  by  Dyce, 
and  also,  on  his  authority,  by  Hazlitt. 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
Enfield. 

SISTERS  or  BENNET  LANGTON  (11  S.  xii. 
342). — This  is  a  very  imperfect  answer, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  the  Parish  Registers 
at  Spilsby,  Lines,  would  probably  give  the 
names  and  dates  of  baptism  of  the  Misses 
Langton.  L.  I.  GUINEY. 

MR.  SAVORY,  MRS.  BILLINGTON'S  TRUSTEE 

(US.  xii.  321).— Perhaps  the  will  related  only 

to  real  estate,  in  which  case,  I  believe,  it  did 

not  require  to  be  proved  at  Somerset  House. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

THE  PATIENTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  SON-IN- 
LAW  (US.  xii.  157). — The  following  extract 
from  Dr.  John  Hall's  Case  Book  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  readers  : — 

"  My    Lady  ^Rainsford,     beaut i full    and    of 
gallant   structure  of  body,  near  27,  was  for  three 
days miserably  tormented  with  pain." 

F.  VINE  RAINSFORD. 


Oxford    Garlands. — No.     11.     Epigrams.     Selected 
by  R.  M.  Leonard.     (Milford,  Id.) 

L'ms  collection  includes  many  welcome  things, 
especially  in  the  way  of  examples  not  hitherto 
easily  accessible  except  to  those  who  can  be  on  the 
watch  for  such  things — e.g.  the  epigrams  by  Canon 
Ainger  and  Father  Tabb,  the  witty  and  ruthless 
ines  by  .T.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  and  sundry  bits  of 
work  by  living  authors.  Welcome,  tco,  are  the 
pigrams  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  among  which  are  several  familiar 
things  that  we  fancy  many  readers  would  be 
puzzled  to  assign  offhand  to  their  proper  author.. 

The  compiler  in  his  preface  thanks  Mr.  Charles 
Llewelyn  Davies  for  permission  to  take  epigrams 
from  a  manuscript  collection  of  his.  Mr.  Dftvie** 
recently  inquired  in  our  columns  who  "  Acilius  " 
was,  credited  in  the  article  on  Epigrams  in  '  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  with  the  witty  quatrain,, 
beginning,  "  O  Bruscus,  cease  our  aching  ears  to 
vex."  This  appears  in  the  collection  before  ua 
with  the  same  attribution,  but  Prof.  Bensly 
showed,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Davies  at  p.  186  of 
our  present  volume,  that  the  name  is  an  error 
for  Acidalius  (1567-95),  the  German  scholar  whose 
original  Latin  may  be  seen  in  '  Delitiae  Poetarum 
Gennanorum.'  It  is  a  pity  the  error  should  not 
have  been  "  scotched  "  in  tune  to  be  eliminated 
from  this  collection. 

Epigrams  read  en  masse  one  after  the  other  ar  >  put 
to  a  somewhat  severe  test .  Landor,  who  within  t  hese 
pages  furnishes  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
author,  appears  curiously  unequal ;  Coleridge,. 
somewhat  more  often  than  not,  is  heavy  and  in- 
conclusive ;  Cowper,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Lamb 
come  out  well.  But  the  best  things  in  this  kind' 
are  not  done  by  the  poets. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology  or  from 
the  Latin  (these  mostly  from  Martial)  are  once  or 
twice  pretty  well  as  good  as  the  original.     Thus 
Matthew  Prior  does   the   second  half  of  Plato's- 
'H  o-ofiap&v  yf\d(raffa,  K.r.X.,  very  neatly  : — 

Venus,  take  my  votive  glass; 
Since  1  am  not  what  1  was, 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see. 

Though  a  point  in  the  Greek  is  missed,  it 
seems,  epigrammatically  speaking,  as  good  as 

TT?  IIa0t77  rb  KdroirTpov  iwel  roirj  niv  opdffBai 
OiV  £0i\u,  ofy  S'rfv  irdpos  ov  66va.fj.ai. 

Satirical  epigrams  are,  however,  the  easiest  to 
render  as  they  are  in  invention  the  cheapest. 
Thus  Shelley's  translation  of  Plato's  famous 
'Aa-TTjp  irplv  fitv  Aa/i7re?,  which  we  are  glad  to  find, 
here,  ill  sustains  comparison  with  the  original. 

We  think  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  selected 
might  have  been  bettered.  Within  each  division 
by  subject  a  chronological  order  would  have  been 
convenient.  Again,  somewhat  fuller  and  more 
numerous  notes,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  have 
notes  at  all,  would  have  been  as  well.  We  would 
not,  however,  end  with  a  complaint.  This  is  one- 
of  the  "  Oxford  Garlands  "which  deserves  its  place 
on  the  bookshelf. 
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THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  November 
Burlington  is  the  full-page  photogravure  repro- 
duction of  the  magnificent  Botticelli,  '  The  I^ast 
-Communion  of  St.  Jerome,'  which  was  left  by  will 
to  the  Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence 
by  Francesco  di  Filippo  del  Pugliese.  The  simple, 
masterly  lines  of  this  composition,  its  vibrant 
"life  and  energy,  its  concentrated  moment  of 
feeling,  require  little  recommendation  to  the 
discerning.  It  is  somewhat  a  pity,  however, 
that  the  note  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home  accompany- 
ing it  is  merely  a  condensation  of  an  article  oi  his 
that  has  appeared  elsewhere,  and  does  no  more  than 
chronicle  the  circumstances  and  quote  the  words 
of  the  will.  Some  further  new  drawings  by 
Diirer  at  the  British  Museum  (but  of  lesser  interest 
than  those  dealt  with  last  month )  form  the  subject 
of  a  note  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson.  Mr.  Martin 
S.  Briggs  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Re- 
naissance  church  of  San  Rpque,  Lisbon.  Although 
•one  may  hold  this  favourite  Jesuit  style  of  church 
architecture  to  be  essentially  and  fundamentally 
bad,  yet,  if  one  may  be  reconciled  to  it  at  all,  it 
will  be  by  such  rich  and  exquisitely  tasteful 
specimens  as  the  one  here  represented  —  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  by  Filippo  Terzi.  The  '  Notes 
on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections  '  are  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  with  a  discussion  of 
the  portrait  of  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  by  Velasquez. 
Some  beautiful  reliquaries  from  the  Bamberg 
Treasury  are  illustrated  by  Sir  Martin  Conway ; 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick  continues  his  article  on 
the  '  Tapestries  at  Eastnor.'  Among  the  repro- 
ductions of  these  is  a  very  lively  representation 
•of  the  old-time  merry-making  in  the  month  of 
.May,  from  a  Gobelins  tapestry. 


BOOKS    ON    AMERICA. 

THE  Catalogues  received  by  us  this  last  month 
have  been  few  in  number;  we  extract  from  them 
particulars  of  books  or  engravings  concerned  with 
America. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Manchester  has  two  good 
seventeenth  -  century  items  in  this  subject 
worth  a  collector's  attention.  The  first  is  the 
'  Sixth  Booke  ' — bound  by  Riviere — of  a  work 
•  called  '  Relations  of  the  Most  Famous  Kingdoms 
and  Commonweales  thorough  the  World,'  printed 
for  John  Jaggard  in  1616,  this  particular  book 
treating  '  Of  America  commonly  called  West 
India  '  (6Z.  6s.) ;  the  other  is  also  an  excerpt  and 
also  bound  by  Riviere,  being  Chapters  IX.  ('  De 
America  ' )  and  X.  ('De  Americae  Insulis  ' )  of  Robert 
Stafforde's  '  A  Geographical!  and  Anthologicall 
Description  of  all  the  Empires  and  Kingdomes 
both  of  Continent  and  Hands  in  this  Terrestriall 
Globe,'  1618  (6Z.  10s.). 

Messrs.  Dobell  have  also  a  seventeenth-century 
item  in  Ed.  Aston's  translation-  (published  in 
161 1 )  of  the  compilation  made  by  Boemus  Aubanus 
•on  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  with 
that  of  John  Lenus  on  the  history  of  America 
or  "Brasill"  (1Z.  18s.). 

In  the  way  of  eighteenth  -  century  items  wre 
noticed  in  Mr.  Richardson's  list  the  account 
written  by  David  Humphreys  of  the  '  Foundation, 
Proceedings  and  Success ...  .to  the  year  1728  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Lands,'  London,  1730  (11.  15s.), 
and  Raynal's  '  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique 
•des  Establissemens  et  du  Commerce  des  Europeans 


dans  lesDeux  hides,'  4  vols.,Geneva,  1780  (21. 10s.). 
Messrs.  Dobell  also  have  several,  the  best  among 
them  being  Houstoun's  '  Memoirs  '  of  his  life  and 
travels,  which  are  concerned  with  Africa  as  well 
as  America,  1747  (21.  5s.),  a  translation  into 
French  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  '  Bonhomme 
Richard,'  as  he  is  styled,  1778  (1Z.  15s.),  and 
a  MS.  of  Exchequer  and  Civil  List  Accounts,  1689- 
1741,  from  the  Hodgkin  collection,  containing 
matters  relating  to  Virginia,  and  lists  of  officers 
of  Customs  of  the  different  American  colonies. 
Mr.  G.  P.* Johnston  of  Edinburgh  offers  for  7s.  the 
'  North  American  and  West  Indian  Gazetteer  ' 
(1776),  having  the  book-plate  of  the  Earl  of  Moray 
of  the  day  within  it ;  and  we  noticed  in  the 
list  of  pictures  and  engraving's  which  we  have 
received  from  Miss  Mary  Nightingale  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  two  interesting  engravings,  both  by 
Habermann:  the  one,  '  Representation  du  Feu 
terrible  a  Nouvelle  Yorck,  que  les  Ame"ricains 
ont  allum6  pendent  la  Nuit  du  19  Septembre, 
1776. .  . .,'  done  in  the  same  year,  some  contem- 
porary colouring  added  (1Z.  15s.)  ;  the  other  a 
'  D4barquement  des  Troupes  engloises  a  Nouvelle 
Yorck'  (1Z.  5s.). 

Early  nineteenth-century  works  of  interest  are 
Mr.  Richardson's  copies  of  Heriot's  '  Travels 
through  the  Canadas,'  1807  (21.  10s.),  and  of  School- 
craft's  '  Travels  from  Detroit  North- West  through 

all  the American  Lakes,'  1821  (SI.) ;  Capt. 

Beechey's  '  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
and  Behring's  Strait in  H.M.S.  Blossom,'  pub- 
lished hi  1831,  and  offered  by  Mr.  James  Miles 
of  Leeds  for  2Z.  10s. ;  and  Maria  Graham's  '  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  Chile  in  1822,  and  a  Voyage 
from  Chile  to  Brazil  in  1823,'  published  in  1824, 
and  priced  in  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son  s  Catalogue 
IZ.Ss. 

Mr.  William  Glaisher  and  Mr.  John  Grant  of 
Edinburgh  have  each  a  small  collection  of  recent 
books  on  America.  From  the  former's  list  we 
may  select  for  mention  Mr.  Filson  Young's 
'  Columbus '  (8s.),  and  Mr.  T.  Mower  Martin's 
book  of  coloured  drawings  of  Canada  (7s.  6cZ.); 
and  from  the  latter  the  recent  edition  of  Capt. 
John  Smith's  '  Travels  and  Complete  Works  ' 
(8s.  6d.),  and  Dr.  Guppy's  '  Observations  of  a 
Naturalist  in  the  Pacific-  (10s.  6fZ.)  Mr.  Richard- 
son has  a  fine  copy  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  '  The 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America  and  its  Relations 
to  the  History  of  Slavery,'  1855-61  (3Z.),  and  also 
McKenny's  '  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,'  1870  (6/.  6s.). 

Our  next  notice  of  Catalogues  will  be  on  books 
other  than  well  -  known  works  of  fiction  or 
poetry  published  between  c.  1815  and  c.  1854. 


in 


MR.  G.  L.  APPERSON.—  Forwarded. 

MR.  J.  E.  LATTOX  PICKERING.  —  The  quit-rent 
of  a  clove  was  not  uncommon.  Thus  about  a 
dozen  examples  occur  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Calendar 
of  Inquisitions  (Edward  I.).  See  Index  under 
'  Services.'  The  clove  hi  question  is  the  clove 
gillyflower.  $ 

CORRIGENDA.—  At  p.  360,  col.  2,  for  "  Dr.  Hotton  " 
read  Dr.  Holton  ;  and  on  p.  366,  col.  1,  '  All  Round 
the  Welkin  '  should  of  course  have  been  '  All 
Round  the 
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41 WISTLA2VWUDU "    AND    THE    DATE 
OF     '  WIDSITH.' 

IN  the  British  Museum  facsimile  transcript 
of  the  Exeter  Book  (Additional  MS.  9067, 
fo.  866)  there  is  a  pen-stroke  over  the 
«  in  Wistlawudu  which  had  been  ignored 
by  all  editors  and  commentators  until  I 
drew  attention  to  it  in  Anglia,  Bd.  xxxiv. 
(1910),  p.  526.  The  Museum  facsimile  was 
compared  with  the  original,  and  signed 
accordingly,  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  on 
24  Feb.,  1832.  Dr.  Chambers,  who  has 
actual  knowledge  of  the  original  MS.,  says 
that  the  British  Museum  copy  is  "  very 
accurate"  ('Widsith,'  1912,  p.  187).  Ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  my  treating 
this  upward-curving  stroke  as  an  n-stroke 
because  a  stroke  is  never  used  for  final  n 
in  the  Exeter  Book.  I  believe  that  no  one 
has  attempted  to  explain  this  pen-stroke, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  do  so  now,  premising  my 
remarks  with  the  statement  of  my  personal 
opinion  that  it  is  a  feature  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  suppressed  by  editors  of 
'  Widsith.' 


In  so  far  as  form  is  concerned  this  pen- 
stroke  is  not  at  all  rare  in  ancient  MSS. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  Domesday  Book 
(1086),  and  it  is  used  generally  to  proclaim 
abbreviation ;  cp.  the  reproduction  of  a 
page  of  the  Armagh  Gospels  written  in 
Ireland  early  in  the  ninth  century,  in  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan's  '  Facsimiles  illustrative 
of  Mediaeval  Palaeography,'  Oxon.,  1898, 
No.  2. 

The  statement  that  final  n  is  always 
written  in  O.E.  texts  in  the  Exeter  Book 
is  one  which  ignores  the  clear  indications 
to  be  found  therein  of  the  use  of  the  n-stroke 
in  the  prototype.  We  get  scribal  mistakes 
which  may  be  classified  as  final  n/m  sub- 
stitution, n-stroke  omission,  and  confusion 
of  length-mark  with  n-stroke.  E.g.,  (1)  in 
Dr.  Gollancz's  edition  of  (part  of)  'The 
Exeter  Book,'  Early  English  Text  Society, 
1895,  on  pp.  22,  32,  72,  we  get  motam,  heredum, 
and  fream  and  magum,  and  in  each  case  final 
m  stands  for  n.  (2)  on  pp.  270  and  302  we 
find  drucne  and  geogum  for  druncne  and 
geongum.  (3)  in  '  Widsith,'  1.  24,  rondingum 
of  the  MS.  stands  for  *rodingum,  and  here 
the  scribe  extended  a  length-mark  as  if  it 
had  been  an  n-stroke.  Cp.  mond  for  mod, 
p.  136. 

For  these  reasons  I  judge,  first,  that  the 
n-stroke  really  was  used  in  the  prototype 
of  the  Exeter  Book ;  secondly,  that  the 
transcriber  of  that  prototype  generally 
extended  n-compendia ;  and  thirdly,  that 
in  the  particular  case  of  Wiatlawudu  he 
inadvertently  omitted  to  expand  the  com- 
pendium, and  was  constrained  to  reproduce 
the  mark  of  abbreviation,  i.e.  the  n-stroke. 

At  least  one  consideration  of  great  critical 
importance  springs  from  the  recognition 
of  the  n-stroke  over  a  of  "  Wistlanwudu." 
The  survival  of  final  n  assists  us  in  assigning 
an  approximate  date  for  the  Northumbrian 
redaction  of  the  poem. 

In  Old  Northumbrian  final  n  fell  away 
from  words  of  moie  than  one  syllable  before 
bhe  year  731,  in  which  the  Venerable  Bede 
finished  his  '  Historia  Ecclesiastical  The 
only  one  of  the  three  eighth-century  MSS. 
of  his  work  which  is  dated,  was  transcribed 
n  737.  That  is  the  Moore  MS.  ;  cp.  Mr. 
Plummer's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Bede,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxix.  In  this  MS.,  as  in  all 
others,  the  defeat  of  Aidan,  King  of  the 
Scots,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  loco 
celeberrimo  qui  dicitur  Degsastan,  id  est 
Degsa  lapis"  (I.  xxxiv.).  This  pretended 
elucidation  of  the  name  of  the  bat  tie- field  is 
unscholarly  :  "  Degsa  lapis  "  does  not  render 
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Degsastdn,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was 
not  due  to  Bede.  The  nature  of  this  attempt 
at  elucidation  shows  that  the  interpolator 
could  not  parse  the  phrase  and  did  not 
know  that  Degsa  was  an  elided  possessive. 
In  the  Chronicles  the  MSS.  A,  BC,  and  E 
severally  yield  "  set  Dsegstane,"  "  set  Egesan 
stane,"  and  "  set  Dsegsanstane."  A  southern 
or  midland  scribe,  if  called  upon  to  turn  the 
phrase  into  Latin,  would  have  written 
Degesonis  lapis,  or  the  like.  Now,  if  the 
elision  of  n  had  already  taken  place  in  603 
the  southern  scribes  would  not  have  had  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  prompt  them  to 
restore  it  any  more  than  the  interpolator 
who  had  access  to  Bede's  original  before 
737  had  that  knowledge.  Consequently,  we 
may  assume  that  final  n  fell  away  from 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  Northum- 
brian at  a  much  later  date  than  A.B.  603. 

That  the  elided  form  is  not  accidental  in 
Bede  is  demonstrable,  first,  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  famous  Ruthwell  cross  of 
c.  750.  Therein  we  find  the  elided  infinitives 
buga,  gistiga,  and  hoelda  ;  cp.  '  Our  English 
Dialects,'  by  the  late  Prof.  Skeat,  1911,  p.  19. 
It  is  demonstrable,  secondly,  by  other  elided 
possessives  in  Bede's  '  Historia '  itself, 
e.g.,  Dorca-caestrse  [MSS.-cic  :  :  ca\,  Granta- 
caestir,  Kselca-caestir,*  Tunna-caestir,  and 
several  more.  We  may,  therefore,  date  the 
elision  of  final  n  between,  say,  620  and  731. 

The  Moore  MS.  will  help  us  to  a  much  closer 
approximation.  At  the  end  of  it  a  short 
hymn  of  nine  lines  has  been  preserved 
"  nearly  in  the  original  form  as  Csedmon 
dictated  it"  (Skeat,  u.s.,  p.  17).  In  this 
hymn,  and  in  its  first  line,  there  occurs 
the  un-elided  infinitive  hergan,  to  praise. 
If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Plummer's  Note  (A)  to  IV. 
xxiv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  251),  we  shall  find  this  little 
hymn  printed  with  critical  apparatus.  Mr. 
Plummer  tells  us  that  the  hand  is  "  nearly 
contemporary  with  that  which  wrote  the 
bulk  of  the  MS."  It  is  old  Hiberno-Saxon 
minuscule,  and  students  of  '  Widsith  '  will  be 
interested  in  four  out  of  the  five  palseo- 
graphical  peculiarities  I  am  about  to  enume- 
rate. 

The  scribe  of  post  737  did  riot  understand 
the  un-elided  infinitive  and  wrote  con- 
fusedly ;  he  copied  ih  and  d  where  we  should 
expect  5  (cp.  amothingum,  rodingum,  hrceda, 
and  folgade  in  *  Widsith  ' ) ;  he  mistook  c  for 
n  in  drictin  (cp.  deanum  and  cenenutn  in 
'  Widlsith  ' )  ;  and  he  mistook  d  for  n  in 
middungeard  (cp.  ongend  [with  en  :  :  ea]  for 

*  Kseba=  *Kselican  ;  cp.  Cselic  (  \  *Calic)  of 
'  Widsith,'  1.  20. 


pngean  in  '  Widsith ' ).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
all  these  scribal  correspondences  occur  in 
nine  short  lines  of  Csedmon. 

We  do  not  know  when  Caedmon  died.  He 
was  well  advanced*  in  years  before  680, 
in  which  year  the  Abbess  Hilda  died,  aged  66. 
Her  monastery  at  Whitby,  where  Csedmon 
served  as  herdsman,  was  founded  in  657. 
The  Venerable  Bede  was  born  in  673.  He 
was  educated  by  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  who  was 
born  in  642.  Now  Bede  invariably  drops 
the  n  of  the  possessive  case  of  weak  nouns  in 
Old  Northumbrian  place-names.  He  retains 
that  n  in  Sussex  and  Lincolnshire  place- 
names.  There  can  be  no  suggestion  of 
ignorance,  and  I  would  assign  the  wavering 
in  the  use  of  final  n  to  the  period  of  Abbot 
Ceolfrid's  youth,  sc.  from  642  to  660.  Ceol- 
frid died  in  716,  many  years  after  Csedmon, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume.  There- 
fore I  regard  Csedmon' s  and  Hilda's  genera- 
tion as  the  last  which  retained  final  n  in 
Northumbrian  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable.  As  final  n  is  retained  in  "  Wistlan- 
wudu  "  in  '  Widsith,'  we  must,  in  view  of 
the  Northumbrian  peculiarities  exhibited  by 
that  text  in  the  Exeter  Book,  assign  the 
poem,  as  we  know  it,  to  Csedmon' s  generation. 
Consequently,  I  would  ascribe  the  "  accom- 
modation to  the  idiom  of  his  own  day  and 
time  "  of  which  I  spoke  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  11  S. 
vi.  7,  to  a  Northumbrian  of  circa  660. 

There  is  another  palseographical  peculiarity 
which  throws  us  back  to  the  time  when 
Bede  was  learning  to  write,  i.e.,  to  the  year 
685.  Bede  completed  his  '  Liber  de  Tem- 
poribus '  in  703.  Winithari,  Abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  post  820,  copied  this  work  and  made 
two  curious  scribal  mistakes.  He  twice 
wrote  hebrecicam  for  hebraicam  ;  cp.  Momm- 
sen,  '  Bedse  Chronica  Maiora,'  in  '  Chron. 
Minor.,'  iii.  237.  Now  in  '  Widsith,'  among 
the  monastic  interpolations,  we  find  the  un- 
accountable form  exsyringum.  This  points 
to  the  same  kind  of  a  as  that  which  puzzled 
Winithari  :  the  latter  made  a  into  ec,  and 
one  of  the  copyists  of  '  Widsith '  turned 
as-syr-  into  *ecs-syr-,  with  the  result  that 
exsyringum  found  its  way  into  the  text 
(Cp.  "Dorcic  "  for  *Dorca,  above.) 

The  date  of  'Widsith3  falls  after  the 
death  of  Casere  (448),  cf  Gufthere  (451), 
and  of  the  unhistorical  Theodric  who 
"  weold  Froncum."  The  last  was  Prince  of 
the  Mseringas,  and  It have  reasons  for  da- 
ting his  obit  in  457.^?  Hence  I  assign  the 


*  "  Siquidem  in  habitu  sseculari  usque  ad  tern- 
pora  prouectioris  aetatisc  onsti  tutus,  nil  carmiimm 
(Csedmon)  aliquando  didicerat"  (4H.  E.,'  ed. 
Plummer,  IV.  xxii.). 
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composition  of  *  Widsith J  to  c.  460,  some  two 
hundred  years  before  it  was  accommodated 
to  the  Old  Northumbrian  dialect. 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 


JEWISH    TREASURE  -  TROVE. 

IN  The  Near  East  newspaper  of  24  Sept., 
1915,  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  describing 
the  grave  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  M.  Parker  in  a 
little  wood  somewhere  on  the  fighting  line 
in  France,  where  the  trees  are  blasted  with 
shell-fire,  and  even  the  grave-cross  has  been 
riddled  with  bullets. 

Capt,  Parker  was  the  hero  of  a  most 
remarkable  archaeological  adventure  just 
before  the  war,  which  should  be  recorded  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  In  or  about  1909  he  was  induced, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  to  embark  on  a  search 
for  no  less  a  treasure  than  the  furniture  of 
the  Jewish  Temple,  which,  according  to 
ancient  legends,  was  buried  in  or  near 
Jerusalem. 

Capt.  Parker  is  said  to  have  expended 
more  than  60,OOOZ.  on  this  remarkable  quest, 
the  greater  part  of  which  money  went  into 
the  hands  of  Turkish  officials  and  the  natives 
in  the  village  of  Siloam.  The  work  was 
almost  confined  to  the  cleansing  and  ex- 
ploration of  the  ancient  Siloam  tunnel  and 
the  intermittent  "  Spring  "  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  operations  were  carried  out  with 
the  assistance  of  Turkish  officials,  zaptiehs, 
several  English  workmen,  a  "  waterfinder," 
and  others.  This  extraordinary  work  went 
on  for  two  years — Capt.  Parker  with  his 
friends  visiting  Jerusalem  from  time  to 
time,  and  always  returning  home  for  the 
autumn  shooting  in  his  steam  yacht. 

Capt.  Parker  stated  publicly  in  1911  that 

' '  our  quest  was  based  on  a  cipher  discovered  by  a 
Swede,  which  purported  to  show  the  exact  position 
on  Mount  Ophel  where  lay  buried  old  treasures  of 
Israel,  including  vessels  of  ritual,  manuscripts,  &c. 
At  this  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  say  now  far 
the  cipher  is  correct." 

This  apparently  harmless  inquiry  led,  how- 
ever, to  serious  results. 

According  to  letters  published  in  the 
London  papers  of  the  end  of  April,  1911,  a 
most  threatening  fanatical  outburst  took 
place  amongst  the  Moslems  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  19th  of  that  month.  Shops  were 
closed,  the  natives  left  the  town,  and  it  was 
said  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Neby 
Musa  were  advancing  on  Jerusalem  with 
the  intention  of  massacring  the  Christians  and 
the  members  of  the  Young  Turk  party  fwrho 
were  accused  of  assisting  Capt.  Parker  in 


robbing  the  Mosque  of  Omar  of  its  Solomonic 
treasures  and  conveying  them  to  his  yacht 
at  Jaffa.  Capt.  Parker  and  his  friends  had 
made  good  their  departure  the  night  before, 
so  the  mob  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  the 
Scheik  Khalil,  the  guardian  of  the  mosquer 
accused  of  assisting  the  Englishmen,  and  her 
with  some  others,  was  imprisoned.  Even 
the  Governor- Pascha  of  Jerusalem ,  who  had 
patronized  the  explorations,  found  himself 
in  such  bad  odour  with  the  Moslems  as  to 
prevent  his  official  attendance  as  the  Sultan's 
representative  at  the  Neby  Musa  pilgrimage. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  after 
all  this  the  quest  for  Jewish  treasures  would 
have  come  to  an  end  ;  but,  on  the  contrary f 
efforts  were  made  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  Turkish  officials,  and  Capt.  Parker's 
steam  yacht  visited  the  Levant  seas  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  subsequent  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1911  Capt.  Parker 
caused  to  be  published  in  The  Field  news- 
paper a  detailed  account  of  his  exploration 
of  the  Siloam  tunnel  and  "  The  Virgin's 
Spring,"  and  he  also  published  a  pamphlet 
in  English  and  French  editions,'  embodying 
these  articles,  with  additional  illustrations 
(vide  Field,  16,  23,  30  Sept.,  7,  14  Oct.r 
1911). 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  little  while 
before  this  remarkable  tre  isure  -  quest  in 
Jerusalem  took  place,  Mr.  William  Le 
Queux,  the  novelist,  had  written  a  story 
called  *  Treasure  of  Israel,'  which  seems  to- 
be  founded  upon  the  very  same  subject  of 
a  mysterious  cipher  belonging  to  a  foreigner, 
and  referring  to  treasures  buried  near  the 
Holy  City.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  he  was  able  to  forestall  Capt.  Parker. 

Turning  back  to  the  source  or  sources 
from  which  it  is  possible  that  this  strange 
treasure-trove  delusion  of  the  twentieth 
century  ,can  have  arisen,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  it  originates  in  the  following 
story  : — 

Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela  in  Spain, 
travelled  in  the  Levant  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  of  how  the 
tombs  of  David  and  Solomon,  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  treasures,  were  found  by  two 
workmen  engaged  in  pulling  down  part  of 
the  ancient  walls  on  Mount  Sion.  The  work- 
men (presumably  Christians),  employed  by 
the  Patriarch  to  repair  the  "  place  of  worship 
on  Mount  Sion,"  were  removing  stones  from 
the  old  city  wall  when  they  came  upon  one 
which  formed  the  mouth  of  a  cavern. 
Entering  in,  they  reached  a  large  hall, 
supported  by  pillars  of  marble,  encrusted 
with  gold  and  silver,  in  which  stood  a  table 
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with  a  golden  sceptre  and  crown  upon  it. 
This  was  the  sepulchre  of  King  David,  to 
the  left  of  which  they  saw  that  of  Solomon 
-in  a  similar  state,  and  other  sepulchres  of 
the  kings  who  were  buried  there.  Suddenly 
a  blast  of  wind  like  a  storm  threw  them 
down  lifeless  on  the  ground.  There  they 
remained  until  evening,  when  another  blast 
of  wind  rushed  forth  accompanied  by  a 
voice :  "  Get  up  and  go  forth  from  this 
place."  With  fear  and  trembling  the  men 
reported  to  the  Patriarch  what  had  happened. 
This  prelate  summoned  into  his  presence 
Rabbi  Abraham  of  Constantinople,  a  pious 
ascetic  and  one  of  the  "mourners  of 
Jerusalem"  (presumably  one  of  the  precur- 
sors of  the  present  professional  "  weepers  " 
at  the  "  wailing  -  place  ").  The  Rabbi  in- 
formed thePatriarch  that  they  haddiscovered 
the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David  and  of 
the  kings  of  Judah.  The  labourers  were 
sent  for  to  go  on  with  the  work,  but  they 
refused,  being  still  full  of  fear.  Then  the 
Patriarch  ordered  the  place  to  be  walled  up, 
BO  as  to  hide  it  effectually  for  the  future. 

This  story  was  told  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
by  the  same  Rabbi  Abraham,  fifteen  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  those 
occurrences. 

Thomas  Wright,  the  careful  and  learned 
editor  of  '  Benjamin  of  Tudela '  for  Bonn's 
'  Early  Travels  in  Palestine  '  (from  which  the 
above  story  has  been  paraphrased),  con- 
siders that  the  visit  of  this  remarkable  Jew 
to  the  Holy  City  took  place  in  1163.  The 
date  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  royal 
sepulchres,  fifteen  years  previously,  would 
therefore  be  1148,  during  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  III.,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Foul- 
^cher,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  the 
Patriarch  who  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  who  may  possibly 
have  been  the  author  c-f  one  of  the  numerous 
rebuildings  of  the  "  Cenaculum." 

The  whole  story  is  evidently  a  romance,  and 
» chiefly  interesting  as  concocted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  almost  without  reference  to  any  his- 
torical facts.  Benjamin's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
was  in  the  last  years  of  the  Latin  kingdom, 
and  by  the  time  his  story  of  the  finding  of 
the  sepulchres  had  become  current  in  the 
civilized  world  the  opportunity  for  testing  the 
truth  of  his  statements  had  passed  away. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  men's  minds  of 
this  legend  may  have  been  during  the  suc- 
•  ceeding  three  centuries,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  anybody  ever  attempted  to  discover 
the  walled-up  cave  with  its  fabulous  trea- 
sures. G.  J.,  F.S.A. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  ST.  MARY'S,  LAMBETH. 

(See  ante,  pp.  296,  355.) 
BAST  SIDE  OF  EASTERN  PATH. 

97.  John  Tradescant,  d.  1608.     Jane,  his  wife, 
d.  1634.     John,  his  son,  d.  25    April,  1662.     John 
Tradescant,  his  gr.  son,  d.  11  Sept.,  1652.     Hester, 
wife  of  John  Tradescant   the  younger,  d.  6  April, 
1678. 

Know,  stranger,  ere  thott^pass,  beneath  this  stone 
Lye   John   Tradescant,   grandsire,   father,   son. 
The  last  dy'd  in  his  spring  ;  the  other  two 
Liv'd    till   they   had    travelled    Art    and    Nature 

through, 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear 
Of  what  is  rare  in  Land,  in  Sea,  in  Air, 
Whilst  they  (as  Homer's  Iliad  in  a  nut) 
A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut. 
These  famous  Antiquarians  that  had  been 
Both  gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen, 
Transplanted    now    themselves    sleep    here  ;  and 

when 

Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men, 
And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall 

rise, 

And  change  this  garden  for  a  Paradise. 
The  tomb  originally  erected  on  this  spot  |  in  the 
year  1662  |  by  Hester,  relict  of  John  Tradescant 
the    younger  |  being    in    a    state    of    decay  |  was 
repaired  by  subscription  |  in  the  year  1773. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  since  its 
erection  |  it  was  entirely  restored  by  subscription 
|  in  the  year  1853. 

98.  Mr.  John  Godfrey,  d.  11  May,  1815,  a.  70. 

99.  Elizabeth,  wife  of    Rear-Admiral  Bligh,  d. 
15    April,    1812,    a.    59.     Anne    Campbell    Bligh, 
their  youngest  dau.,  d.  1  Nov.,  1844,  a.  50.     .     . 
the   sons  of     ...     and     Rear- Admiral  Bligh, 
also  W.  Bligh,  B.  Bligh,  their  gr.  children     .     .     . 
William  Bligh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  the  celebrated  navigator,  who  first  trans- 
planted the   Bread   Fruit  from   Otahoite  to    the 
West  Indies,  bravely  fought   the   battles   of   his 
country,  and  died  beloved,  respected  and  lamented, 
7  Dec.,  1817,  a.  64. 

100.  Henry  John   Cowcher,  d.    14  May,   1816, 
a.  4.     Anne  Parker,  d.  Feb.,  1818,  a.  78.     Wm. 
Thomas  Cowcher,  d.  Aug.,  — ,  a.  20.     Elizabeth 
Ann    CoAVcher,    d.    Nov.,    — ,    a.    56.     Grenville 
Ewing  Greig,  d.  18  Feb.,  — ,  a.  30. 

101.  William  Pearson,  d.  22  Sept.,  1821,  a.  85. 
Grace,  his  wife,  d.   9   July,   1824,  a.   84.     Sarah 
Honey,  dau.  of  the  above,  d.  18  June,  1815,  a.  37. 
Thomas  Pearson,  son  of  the  above,  d.  14  Sept., 
1824,  a.  57.     Sarah,  w.  of  Timothy  Collett,  dau. 
of  W.  Pearson,  d.  31  Jan.,  1841,  a.  59.     Timothy 
Collett,  d.  9  Oct.,  1846,  a.  69. 

102.  Alexander  Cosser,  d.  18  Sept.,  1815,  a.  55. 

103.  Elizabeth  Armsby,  d.   29   Dec.,    1830,   in 
her  5(7 )th  year.     Thomas  Armsby,  her  husband, 
d.  22  Aug.,  1832,  a.  50. 

104.  James  Joy,  d.  20  Aug.,  1813,  a.  45. 

105.  Mr.  John  Beckford,  of  19,  Hercules  Build- 
ings, Lambeth,  d.   20   Oct.,   1814,  a.  68.     Maria 
Ann,  his  w.,  d.  29   June,   1820,  a.  63.     William 
Daniel,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Beckford,  gr.  son 
of  the  above,  d.  29  June,  1824,  a.  10.     Mary  Ann, 
their  dau.,  d.  27  July,  1825,  a.  7.     Ann,  dau.  of 
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John  and  Maria  Beckforcl,  d.  23  Dec.,  1828.  Mary, 
w.  of  William.  Beckford,  of  Hercules  Buildings, 
d.  13  Dec.,  1843,  a.  52. 

106.  Susanna,  w.  of  William  Coward,  of  Brixton 
Place,  in  this  p.,  d.  4  Oct.,  1798,  a.  40.     Susanna 
Dilkington,   their   dau.,   d.   24   Dec.,    1798,   a.    3 
months.     Mary,   mother  of   the   above   Susanna, 
d.   18  Feb.,  1802,  a.  89.     Jane,  w.  of  the  above 
Win.    Coward,   d.    6    Sept.,    1810,   a.    56.     Susan 
Bell,  gr.  dau.  of  the  above,  d.  9  Dec.,  1825,  a.  17. 
Marion  Bell,  her  sister,  d.  25  April,  1835,  a.  33. 

107.  William  James  Barefoot  Hammond     .     . 

108.  Henry  Hoskins,  d.  17  Nov.,  1814.     Henry, 
his  son,  d.  1825. 

109.  Anna  Maria   Claudia  Bland,  d.    16   Dec., 
1832,  a.  56. 

110.  William  George,  son  of  George  and  Maria 
Payne,  d.  3  Dec.,  1844,  a.  20. 

111.  Louisa,    w.    of    William    Beebe,    Esq.,    of 
Kennington,  d.  8  Sept.,   1840,  a.  31. 

112.  Frances,  w.  of  James  Gilding,  d.  8  July, 
1842,  a.  64.     James,  their  son,  d.  27  Sept.,  1848,  a. 
25.     Miss  Mary  Gilding,  sister-in-law  of  the  above, 
d.  5  Jan.,  1850,  a.  76. 

113.  Agnes,  Sarah,  and  Alfred  Vigors,   children 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Vigers.     Also  Hannah 
Vigers,  sister  to  the  above  Edward,  d.  29  Dec., 
1809,  a.  39.     Edward  Vigers,  d.   18  Mar.,  1813, 
a.  50. 

114.  Sarah   (Wakeling),  wife  of     ...     Also 
Martha,  w.  of  John  Course,  d.  Nov.,  — ,  a.  74.  .  .  . 

No  ridge,  dau.  of  the  above  Henry  Wak ,  d. 

22  Sept.,  17—,  a.  53.     Also  Mr.  Thomas  (L)anci— , 


115.  Mary,  w.  of  Matthew Fulb rook,  d.  21  Aug., 
1805,  a.  67.    Matthew Fulbrook,d.  19  Mar.,  1810, 
a.   78.     Adeline  Catherine,  d.    17   May,   1809,  a. 
2y.    llm.,   Augusta  Mary,  d.    16   March,    1811,  a. 
2y.  7m.,  daus.  of  Robert  and  Catherine  Forest, 
and  gr.  daus.  to  the  above.     Ann  Fulbrook,  d. 
15  May,  1815,  a.  51,  Mary  Fulbrook,  d.  30  Jan., 
1850,  a.  84,  daus.  of  the  above.     Sarah  Fulbrook, 
their  sister,  d.  9  May,  1851,  a.  83. 

116.  Frances  de  Cleve,  d.  3  May,  1795,  a.  30. 
Vincent  de  Cleve,  her  husband,  d.  30  July,  1827, 
a.  67. 

117.  Elizabeth,    w.    of     Richard     Williamson, 
d.  3  May,  1847.     Also  the  above  R.  Williamson, 
d.  7  May,  1848. 

118.  Thomas  Edward    Richards,   d.   19   March, 

1838,  a.  58.     Clara,  his  w.,  d.J7'Dec.,  1847,  a.  64. 

119.  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Henry  Fielder,  d.  31  Jan., 

1839,  a.  32. 

120.  Newton  Welch,  b.  1  Nov.,  1831,  d.  14  Nov., 
1841. 

121.  Thomas  Butler,  d.   8   Mar.,   1839,  a.   71. 
Miss  Amelia  Ann  Gill,  d.  29  Jan.,   1846,-  a.  68. 
Miss  Louisa  Gill,  d.  19  Dec.,  1846,  a.  67.     Robert 
Oliver  Gill,  d.  14  Aug.,  1847,  a.  78. 

122.  Capt.    George    Steell,    Bengal    Engineers, 
d.  18  May,  1840,  a.  59.     Ann,  his  relict,  d.  11  April, 
1880,  a.  70,  and  was  buried  in  Tooting  Cemetery. 

123.  Lieut.  Thomas   (Yates),   R.N Pimlico 

124.  Frederick  Henry,  son  of  Wm.  Cargill,  Esq., 
late  captain  74th  Regt.,  and  Mary  Ann,  his  w., 
only  dau.  of  Lieut.  Yates,  R.N.,  d.  lit  Dec.,  1844, 
a.  12  years  10  months. 

lii">.  Charles  James,  son  of  James  and  Mary 
Cann,  d.  July,  1820,  a.  11.  Also  John  Henry, 
a.  15  \vc.-ks.  hleanor,  a.  3  years,  children  of  James 
and  Ann  Cann.  James  Cann,  father  of  the  above, 
d.  26  March,  1834,  a.  6(0).  Mr.  Joshua  Cann, 


d.  8  May,  1843,  a.  29,  son  of  the  abov-.  Ann, 
w.  of  the  above  James,  d.  12  Jan.,  1847,  a.  66, 
Henry,  son  of  the  above,  d.  13  Nov.,  1849,  a.  34. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Cann,  d.  12  March,  1851,  a.  16  m. 
Henry  Cann,  d.  4  April,  1851,  a.  7  m. 

126.  Charles  Lovett  Dean,  godson    of   Charles 
Lovett,  of  Lark  Hall,  d.  10  June,  1849,  a.  4J. 

127.  Ann  Fisher,  w.  of   Mr.  ,  stonemason, 

d.   6   Sept.,   18(15),  a.   (51).     Mrs.  Ann   Clifford, 
their   dau.,   d.    26    July,    18 — .     The   above   Mr. 
Abraham  Fisher,  d.  5  May,   18 — ,  in  his  7(3)rd 
year. 

128.  John    Cookes,   d.    15    Feb.,    1798,    a.    64. 
Harriott,   inf.   dau.   of   Richard   and   Sarah   Ann 
Cookes,    and     grand-daughter     to     the     above, 
d.  31  May,  1801,  a.  1  y.  3    w.     Mr.  Geo.  Budd, 
d.  (4)  March,  1779,  a.  (56).     Mrs.  Susanna  Budd, 
d.  Dec.,  1788,  a.  7(9). 

129.  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
Smith,  d.  1  Oct.,  178(3),  a.  18.     Charles,  her  bro., 
d.  17  May,  1794,  a.  25. 

130.  George,    son   of    Wm.    and    Jane    Brown, 
d.  8  June,  1787,  a.  3  y.  9  m.  18  days.     William 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Gray's  WTalk,  in  this  p.,  d.  28  April, 
1803,  a.  61.     James  Brown,  Esq.,  —  of  the   pre- 
ceding, b.  31  March,  1780,  d.  22  Oct.,  1815 

after  his  arrival  from  Sumatra. 

131.  Mrs.  Ann  L(ux)ton,  d.  18  Oct., ,  a.. 59, 

Mr.  Thomas  L(ux)ton,  bricklayer,  d.  ,  1814. 

Also 

132.  Mrs.  Hannah  Wilkinson,  d.  20  May,  1748, 
a.  29.     Sarah,  her  dau.,  died  in  infancy.     Mrs^ 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  d.  6  June,  1770,  a.  55,  and 
two  of  her  children  died  in  infancy.     Mrs.  Ann 
Aslat,  dau.  of  the  above  Hannah,  d 

133.  Edward,  son  of  William  and  Jane  Head, 
d.  24  May,  1797,  a.  24. 

134.  William  Faden  [d.  23  May,  1783,  a.  71], 

Also  Judith  Faden,  his  eldest  dau.,  d.  June 

Hannah,  relict  of  the  above.... 

135.  Mary,  w.  of  John  Willcox,  d.  27  Jan.,  1815, 
a.  81. 

136.  George   Blake,  gent.,  d.  —  Nov.,   178-. 
Isabella,  his  wife,  d.  March, ,  a.  (72).     Eliza- 
beth, w.  of  —  Elliott,  of  this  p.,  d. ,  18(00). 

137.  John    Hills,    d.    17    Nov.,    17—,    a.    37. 
Martin,  son  of  the  above  John  and  Mary  Hillsr 
d.  17  Nov.,  1785,  a.  7  m.  20  days.     Mark,  their 
son,  d.  Feb.,  17(9)-,  a.  12  years. 

138.  William  Brown,  d.  31  March,  1814,  a.  47. 
Henry,  his  son,  d.  1  Dec.,  1835,  a.  35.     Sophia, 
w.  of  the  above  William,  d.  5  Feb.,  1841,  a.  68. 

139.  The   Rev,  William   Elstob,   LL.D.,  d.   30 
Aug.,  1845,  a.  70. 

140.  Mr.     John    Pinchen,    of    Pedlar's    Acre, 
d.   27    May,    1814,   a.   63.      Phoebe   Bradley,   his 
dau.,  d.  19  June,  1815,  a.  29.     Elizabeth  Bradley, 
her  sister-in-law,  d.  26  Jan.,  1833,  a.  58.     Hester, 
w.    of    Mr.    Wm.    Dobree,    youngest    dau.    of    J. 
Pinchen,  d.  16  Sept.,  1852,  a.  — . 

141.  Mrs,     Hannah     LuttrelJ,     dau.     of     Wm. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  d.  19  Dec., 
1794,  a.  34.     Hannah,  his  wife,  d.  10  Aug.,  179-, 
a.  67. 

142 Also    Mr.   Wm.   Peirce,  d.   18   Aug., 

18(4)0  [1810  ?]. 

143.  William  Holdsworth,    d.   25  March,  1801, 
a.  64.     Mary  Holdsworth,  his  only  dau.,  d.  27  July, 
1833,  a.  34. 

144.  Mary,  w.  of  Larkson  Stanfield,  d.  23  Nov.r 
1821,  a.   28.     James  Field  Stanfield,  his  father* 
d.  9  May,  1824,  a.  75. 
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145 (Ponton),  d.  177-.     Sarah  Pon — . 

•of  the  above,  d.  Jan.  — ,  17 — ;  also  their  children 
who  died  hi  infancy.  Thomas  Ponton,  son  of  the 
said  D —  and  Sarah,  d.  8  Oct.,  1821,  a.  72. 

146.  Edwyn  Evans  Leach,  d.  20  Sept.,   1835 
.a.  54.     Ann,  his  wife,  d.  2  July,  1835,  a.  76. 

147.  Ann,   w.   of   John   Chatterey,   d.   3    Dec. 
1816,  a.   33.     John,  their  son,  d.  2  May,   1812 

'  148.  Frank  Twiss,  b.  19  Nov.,  1785,  d.  7  April 
1851,  a.  65. 

149.  Sarah    Wakeling    Lowdell,   w.    of    Joseph 
•Coventry   Lowdell,   M.D.,   and    dau.    of   Thomas 
.and   Mary  Langridge,  d.    17   April,   1822,   a.   56. 
J.  C.  Lowdell,  her  husband,  d.  16  Oct.,  1825,  a.  72. 
Joseph  Lowdell,  of  Kennington.  eldest  son  of  the 
above,  d.  9  July,  1834,  a.  51. 

150.  Thomas    Rogers   Wagstafife,   d.   21    Aug., 
1840,  a.  39.     Also  his  mother  and  father,  whose 
remains   were   removed   to   this   place   from   St. 
Olave's,  Southwark,  12  Oct.,  1842,  Mary  Corbett 
Wagstaffe,  d.  21  Feb.,  1830,  a.  55,  Mathew  French 
Wagstaffe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  d.  2  Oct.,  1832,  a.  59. 

151.  Samuel,    son    of    Hyde    Williams,    ESQ., 
-d.  7  Feb.,  1845,  a.  27. 

152.  Martha,    w.     of     Robert    Armstrong,    d. 
4  March,  1831,  a.  34.     Helen,  their  fourth  dau., 
•d.  22  May,  1842,  a.  15.     The  above  Robert  died 
and  was  buried  at    Tabley,    Cheshire,  23  June, 
1864,  a.  65. 

153.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stickney,  d.  —  Oct.,  18(50), 
A.  36.     Caroline  Stickney,  her  dau.,  d.  12  March, 
1852. 

154.  William  Mawson,  d.  1  Nov.,  1810,  a.  21. 
Martha    Preston    Mawson,    d.    3    — mber,    1811. 

—  Mawson,    d.    1816,    a.    71.     Agnes    Mawson, 
d.  2  April,  1820,  a  31. 

155.  Elizabeth,  w.   of   Henry  Page,   d.    Nov., 
178-,  a.  31,   and  [two 'of  their  children.      Henry 
Page,  d.  28   Jan.,  178(5),  a.   40.     Edward,  their 
fion,  d.  15  March, ,  a.  55. 

156.  William    Lloyd,   many    years     master  of 
^the  Manor  House    Academy,   Kennington   Lane, 
d.  8  May,  1796,  a  69. 

157.  E.  S.,  1780;  M.  A.  S.,  1798;   — E.,  1812; 

—  E.,  1816. 

G.  S.  PABRY,  Lieut.-Col. 
]7,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BBEHON  LAW.— In  ancient  Ireland 
judges  were  called  Brehons  ;  and  the  law 
they  administered  is  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Brehon  Law.  The  Brehons  had  col- 
lections of  laws  in  volumes  or  tracts,  all  in 
the  Irish  language,  by  which  they  regulated 
their  judgments.  Many  of  these  have  been 
preserved,  and  of  late  years  some  of  the 
principal  ones  have  been  published  with 
translations.  The  most  important  are  the 

*  Senchus  Mor,'   chiefly  on    Irish    civil    law 
{published  in   3  vols.   by  the  Brehon  Law 
-Commissioners,     Dublin,    1865-73),   and  the 

*  Book  of  Acaill,'  on   the  criminal  law  and 
ihe  law  relating  to  personal  injuries. 

The  Brehon  code  forms  a  great  body  of 
old_\Lrish  civil,  military,  and  criminal  law  ; 


it  regulated  the  various  ranks  of  society 
from  the  monarch  down  to  the  slave,  and 
defined  their  several  rights.  Minute  rules 
are  given  for  the  management  of  property ; 
for  the  several  industries — building,  brewing , 
mills,  water-courses,  fishing  weirs,  bees  and 
honey  ;  for  seizure  of  goods  for  tithes  ; 
trespass  and  evidence  ;  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  ;  the  fees  of  professional 
men — doctors,  judges,  teachers,  builders, 
artificers  ;  the  mutual  duties  of  father  and 
son,  of  foster  parents  and  foster  children,  of 
master  and  servant ;  and  the  law  of  contracts. 
In  criminal  law  the  various  offences  are  set 
out :  murder,  manslaughter,  wounding,  theft, 
and  every  variety  of  wilful  damage  ;  and 
accidental  injuries  from  flails,  sledge- 
hammers, and  all  sorts  of  weapons.  Injuries 
between  man  and  man  were  atoned  for  by 
a  compensation  payment ;  homicide,  whether 
by  intent  or  by  misadventure,  was  atoned 
for  by  a  money  fine,  or  eric,  adjudged  by  a 
Brehon.  The  principles  of  the  seawards  are 
laid  down  in  the  '  Book  of  Acaill.' 

The  language  of  the  Brehon  Law  is 
archaic,  indicating  a  remote  antiquity  ;  the 
early  books  have  been  long  lost,  but  suc- 
cessive copies  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
with  commentaries  and  explanations  ap- 
pended. Among  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Brehon  Law  three  deserve  special 
notice  :  ( 1 )  Eric,  the  price  of  a  life,  by  which 
a  murderer  was  bound  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  family  and  sept  of  his  victim.  Like 
the  Anglo-Saxon  were-gild,  the  eric  varied  in 
amount  according  to  the  rank  of  the  slain. 
(2)  Tanistry,  by  which  the  successor  of  a 
chief  was  not  necessarily  his  eldest  son,  but 
was  elected  during  his  lifetime  from  among 
his  near  relatives,  the  ablest  man  being 
chosen  as  Tanist.  (3)  Gavelkind,  by  which 
a  man's  landed  estate  was  divided  equally 
among  all  his  sons. 

The  cursory  notes  above,  leaving  many 
features  untouched,  may  induce  students 
of  old  legal  codes  to  include  in  their  ambit 
the  ancient  law  of  Erin. 

WILLIAM  MACABTHUB. 

79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 

KING  JAMES  I.'s  EXPENSES. — In  the  British 
Museum  Add.  MS.  5751,  B,  f.  29  (a  volume 
of  Sir  W.  Musgrave's  collection  of  original 
warrants),  is  a  warrant  dated  20  April,  1613, 
'or  payments  by  Lord  Hay,  Master  of  the 

reat  Wardrobe,  to  various  persons.  Among 
them  is  the  following  : — 

"  To  John  Bateman,  bookbinder,  for  binding 
me  book  of  sonnettes  written  in  vellum  gilded 
rtdth  silk  strings ;  for  binding  one  French  book  in 
quarto  ;  for  binding  one  book  of  the  order  of  the 
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Oarter  sent  to  the  Grave  Morrice*  ;  for  binding 
the  whoale  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  Greek  in 
eight  volumes,  guild ed  very  fair,  and  silk  strings  ; 
one  Bible  bound  in  three  volumes  in  crimson  vellat, 
and  silver  lace  round  the  edges  and  silk  strings  ; 
one  service  book  for  our  dear  wife  the  Queen  her 
own  use,  and  one  dozen  of  large  skinne  books  with 
silk  strings  ;  for  one  Bible  and  one  skinne  book 
bound  with  Turkey  lether,  wrought  over  with 
small  tools,  with  fair  silk  strings,  four  large  skin 
bookes  with  silk  strings:  seven  smaller  skinne 
books  with  silke  strings,  and  one  large  church 
Bible  bound  in  four  volumes  for  our  Lord  Prince 
Charles." 

I  thought  that  this  would  interest  book- 
binders, and  make  literary  men  think  whose 
sonnets  these  might  be. 

CHARLOTTE  C.  STOPES. 

"!N  PETTO." — I  have  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  notice  a  popular  misuse  of  this 
Italian  phrase  as  if  it  meant  "  in  miniature," 
"  on  a  small  scale,"  Fr.  en  petit.  It  was  so 
used  in  a  flamboyant  advertisement  not 
long  ago,  and  quite  recently  in  a  learned 
volume  on  Greek  archaeology  by  an  erudite 
professor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  petto, 
*l  within  the  breast,"  can  only  mean  un- 
published, undivulged,  of  something  kept 
secret.  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

Tullagee,  Eastbourne. 

PURITAN  NAMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1794— 
1830. — In  gathering  material  for  my  '  Ame- 
rican Glossary,'  I  examined  The  Massachusetts 
Spy  for  the  years  named,  and  made  a  note 
of  some  unusual  "  given  names  "  therein  re- 
corded. The  following  is  the  list  of  them  : — 

Abbelinc  H.  Wilkinson.     17  Oct.,  1827. 

Abial  Chase.     14  March,   1821. 

Abiather  Shaw.     11  June,  1800. 

Abiel  Davis  (man).     8  Sept.,  1830. 

Abiel  Thomas   (woman).     26    Nov.,   1817. 

Abiezer  Alger.     26   July,  1827. 

Abijah    Hammond.     19  July,    1797. 

Abisha  Learned  (man).     11  "May,  1814. 

Achsah    Rider    (woman).     12    Dec.,    1810. 

Acus  Sisson.     3  March,  1830. 

Adin  Holbrook.     15  Feb.,  1815. 

Adnah   Bangs   (man).     3   July,    1811. 

Adonijah  Howe.     7  Jan.,  1801. 

Ahab  Arnold.     5  Dec.,  1804. 

Ahimaaz   B.   Simpson.     28   Aug.,   1822. 

Aijah  (sic)  Walker.     23  June,  1813. 

Albus  Rea.     28  Aug.,  1822. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio  Bowen.  (She  married 
Andrew  Fearing  of  Boston,  29  April,  1829. 
It  seems  odd  that  her  parents  took  the  name 
for  that  of  a  woman.  I  have  not  had  the 
good  luck  to  find  a  Chrononhotontho logos.) 

Almira  Bixby.     20  March,  1822. 

Alnason  Morse.     2  July,  1800. 

Alona  B.  Allen.     26  May,  1830. 

Alone   Davis.     8  Feb.,   1826. 

Alovisa  Laws.     9  Sept.,  1812. 

*  I.e.,  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau. 


Alpha  Bemis  (man).     4  Nov.,  1829. 

Altheda  Trumbull.     15  Nov.,  1815. 

Althista  Wiswell.     8  April,  1829. 

Alvah  Hardy  (man).     4  Nov.,  1829. 

Amariah    Preston.     12    March,    1806. 

Amasa  Dingley.     10  Oct.,  1798. 

Amena  Braman  (man).     8  June,  1814. 

Amity    Tinchum    (woman).     9    April,    1823. 

Ammi  Faulkner.     12  Sept.,  1804. 

Amri  Strickland.     19  Aug.,  1812. 

Antipass   Earle.     8  May,   1798. 

Anvilla  M.  Bigelow.     29  Sept.,  1824. 

Apollos  Tobey.     2  June,  1802. 

Arad  Gilbert.     14  Feb.,  1827. 

Araetius  B.  Hull.     10  Dec.,  1823. 

Arania  Farnum.     3  July,  1822. 

Arathusa  Brigham.     12  Feb.,  1817. 

Arba  Reed  (man).     12  June,  1822. 

ArchabiU  Clapp  (man).     8  Dec.,  1824. 

Archelaus  Lewis.     4  March,   1801. 

Ariel  Sayles.     28  Nov.,  1810. 

Arietta  Lincoln.     23  June,  1830. 

Arodi  Thayer.     24  May,  1815. 

Arsenith  Fairbanks.     27   Nov.,   1827. 

Artemas  Ward.     17  Jan.,  1798. 

Aruna  C.  H.  Smith.     8  Sept.,  1824. 

Asa  Farnsworth.     7  July,  1830. 

Asahel  Pomroy.     16  April,  1806. 

Asaph  Rice.     3  Oct.,  1804. 

Asel  Noyes.     23  Dec.,  1807. 

Asenath  Scott.     27  Jan.,  1813. 

Asentha  Barnes.     24  Jan.,  1827. 

Ashbell  Willard.     11  Oct.,  1797. 

Ashel  Corey.     21  Jan.,  1829. 

Asher  Rice.     2  July,  1823. 

Athanasius  Mud.     28  Feb.,  1827.     (But  he  was  a 

Southerner.) 

Avaline  Witt.     21  Oct.,  1829. 
Avalinia  Malissa  Hubbard.     About  1815. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 
(To  be  continued.) 

THE  GERMAN  WAR  FETISH.  (See  ante, 
p.  198.)— The  following  notes  from  L'lnter- 
mediaire  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

L'histoire  des  Suisses  fournit  un  rapprochement 
qui  n'a  pas  ete,  que  je  sache,  signale"  jusqu  a 
present.  11  s'agit  de  la  "  Mazze,"  celebre  dans  le 
Vallais. 

La  "  Mazze  "  etait  un  bois  rustiquement  taille 
en  forme  de  figure  humaine,  qui  representait  la 
justice  offensee.  Les  agitateurs  populaires  pro- 
menaient  cette  image,  en  cas  de  tumulte,  et  ceux 
qui  croyaient  avoir  des  griefs  a  venger  y  venaient 
enfoncer  des  clous. 

Les  gens  du  Haut- Vallais  sont  de  race  et  de 
langue  allemandes,  pour  la  plupart.  La  lev£e  de 
la  "  Mazze  "  derivait  sans  doute  d'une  ancienne 
coutume  germanique  dont  1'origine  oeut  bien  se 
retrouver  dans  le  paganisme,  mais  qui  s'est  trans- 
formed comme  tant  d'autres.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que 
la  statue  du  marechal  de  Hindenburg  represents, 
pour  les  Prussiens,  "  le  vieux  dieu  allemand," 
dont  on  parle  beaucoup  chez  nous  aujourd'hui, 
mais  plut6t  ce  que  les  Vallaisiens  voyaient  dans 
la  "  Mazze,"  et  je  pense  qu'ils  y  enfoncent  des  clous 
dans  le  meme  esprit.  Hyrvoix  de  Landosle. 

PEREGRINUS. 
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(SJmrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


LATTON  FAMILY. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  any  details  of  members  of  this 
family,  as  I  am  collecting  materials  for  a 
family  history  which  may  be  printed.  I 
know  of  the  references  in  Ashmole,  Manning 
and  Bray,  Aubrey,  and  other  county  histories. 

J.  E.  LATTON  PICKERING. 
Inner  Temple  Library,  E.G. 

'  THE  MAGICAL  NOTE.' — I  have  purchased 
a  small  book,  the  front  page  of  which  reads : 

The 
Magical  Note 

and 
its  consequences, 

which 
set  the  country  in  an  uproar ; 

Displaced  a  Great  Man  ; 
and  Placed  many  Little  Ones 

ON     THE     STOOL     OF     REPENTANCE 


London 

Printed  by  T.  Sorrell,  Bartholomew-close. 

And  Sold  by  those  who   can  obtain  it  to  Sell,  by 

Permission  of  somebody  who  wrote  it 

1809 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  to  what  this  refers  ? 

JOHN  C.  DOWDNEY. 
Whitehall,  Stratford,  E. 

"  DANDO." — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form we  where  I  can  get  an  account  of 
"  Dando,"  tiie  great  oyster  -  eater,  who 
nourished  about  the  early  part  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  ?  Or  was  he  only  a  mythical 


personage  ? 
Windham  Club. 


A.  GWYTHER. 


LEGAL  PROCESSES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
— I  should  be  greatly  obliged  by  any  refer- 
ence in  chroniclers  and  annalists  from  1066 
to  1400  to  any  legal  process  whatever,  and 
especially  to  any  mention  of  lay  advocates 
therein.  H.  C — N 

"  SKIFFLES." — In  the  Day  Book  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  S.  Dighton  under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber, 1731,  there  occurs  the  following  entr/  : 
"  Making  Sniffles,  08.  06."  Neither  the 
'  N.E.D.'  nor  '  The  Century  Dictionary  ' 
throws  any  light  upon  such  articles.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  solution  ? 

L.  G.  R. 

Bournemouth. 


JOHN  SCOTT,  D.D. — Information  desired 
about  John  Scott,  son  of  John  Scott  of 
Wakefield,  B.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxford,  1725, 
M.A.  1729,  B.D.  and  D.D.  (from  St.  Mary 
Hall)  1731.  Foster  ('  Alum.  Oxon.')  suggests 
that  he  may  have  lived  at  Vine  Street  ,> 
Westminster,  in  1746. 

MATTHEW  H.   PEACOCK. 
21,  Northmoor  Road,  Oxford. 

HEINE  :  DESCRIPTION  OF  BROUGHAM 
SPEAKING. — Heine  quotes  in  his  '  Pictures 
of  Travel,'  '  English  Fragments '  (vol.  iii. 
of  Leland's  translation,  pp.  419-27),  a 
wonderful  description  of  Brougham  speaking 
in  the  Commons.  Heine  calls  it  a  sketch 
by  an  intelligent  Englishman.  Who  is  the 
Englishman,  and  where  was  the  sketch 
published  ?  J.  J.  FREEMAN. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — I 
should  be  glad  of  any  particulars  of  the 
following  Old  Westminsters  :  (1)  Kerby  Lee, 
aged  14,  and  William  Lee,  aged  12,  admitted 
July,  1724.  (2)  Joseph  Leech,  admitted 
September,  1750,  aged  11.  (3)  Herbert 
Leighton,  admitted  October,  1734,  aged  11. 
(4)  William  Letheuilier,  admitted  January, 
1721/2,  aged  10.  (5)  Richard  Letteii,  ad- 
mitted May,  1742,  a^ed  11.  (6)  John  Levett, 
admitted  July,  1736,  aged  14.  (7)  William 
Levett,  admitted  October,  1748,  aged  12. 
(8)  Baptist  Levison,  admitted  April,  1717r 
aged  13.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

JOHN  VARDY,  ARCHITECT. — I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  particulars  of  his  marriage, 
and  to  have  some  information  concerning  his 
sons.  The  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/ 
Iviii.  ]  48,  is  silent  on  these  points. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SALONIKA. — I  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  should  be  pronounced  Salonika  or 
Salonika?  T.  F.  D. 

[This  is  the  ancient  Thessalonlca ;  the  modern 
form  Saloniki  (n6e-kee)  is  correspondingly  accented' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Salonica  is  correct.] 

WAR  AND  MONEY.  —  The  well  -  known 
saying,  "  To  wage  war  three  things  are 
wanted  :  (1)  money,  (2)  money,  and  (3) 
money  again,"  is  attributed  to  Mar6chal 
Teodoro  Trivulzio  (1456-1531),  who  ad- 
dressed the  dictum  in  the  first  instance 
to  King  Louis  XII.  of  France.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  find  out  and  ascertain  the 
very  wording  of  this  saying  in  French,  and 
the  earliest  original  authority  by  whom  it  is 
quoted.  Machiavelli  in  his  '  Discorsi  sopra 
le  Deche  di  Tito  Livio '  (libro  secondo, 
capitolo  X.,)  refers  to  the  "  common  opinion 
that  money  is  the  essential  condition  of 
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war,"  but  denies  its  truth  ("  I  Denari  non 
sono  il  Nervo  della  Guerra,  secondo  che  e  la 
comune  opinione,"  I.e.,  in  his  famous  work, 
first  printed  in  Florence  1531).  According 
to  common  sense  and  modern  experience, 
that  old  saying  must  certainly  be  expanded 
and  modified  into  the  motto  of  three  allitera- 
tive terms  which  comprise  the  whole  of 
what  is  wanted,  viz.,  "  Men,  Material,  and 
Money."  H.  KREBS. 

HENRY  GOSSON,  BOOKSELLER. — I  am 
anxious  to  ascertain  some  further  details, 
other  than  those  already  given  in  the  Sixth 
Series,  of  the  biography  of  Henry  Gosson, 
bookseller  and  publisher,  who  traded  on 
Old  London  Bridge  circa  1603-40.  Was  he 
any  relation  to  a  Thomas  Gosson,  1579-99, 
whose  business  was  carried  on  by  his  widow  ; 
trading  es  Widow  Gosson,  1599-1615  ? 
(These  dates  denote  the  first  and  last  entry 
of  books  under  their  names  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Arber's  Tran- 
scripts. ) 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  large  number 
of  books  published  and  sold  by  Henry  Gosson 
without,  however,  being  able  to  discover 
much  about  his  family  history.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  could  kindly  suggest 
references.  REGINALD  JACOBS. 

6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green,  N.W. 

FATHER  JOHN  AND  DR.  BACON. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
about  Father  John  and  Dr.  Bacon  whom 
Evelyn  met  at  Rome  in  1644  ?  Father  John 
he  describes  as  "  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
superior  of  his  order  for  the  English  College 
of  Douay,  a  person  of  singular  learning, 
religion,  and  humanity."  Dr.  Bacon  be- 
longed to  "  the  family  "  of  Cardinal  Capponi. 
In  the  '  Pilgrim  Book  '  of  the  English  College, 
edited  by  Foley,  there  is  an  entry  in  1643  : 
"  Bacon,  Mr.,  a  medical  man  of  Norfolk, 
about  May  8th  dined."  Was  he  a  son  of 
John  Bacon  of  King's  Lynn,  and  brother  to 
the  Sir  Francis  Bacon  who  was  a  Judge  in 
King's  Bench  ?  Was  he  any  relation  to 
Nathaniel  Bacon  the  Jesuit,  better  known  as 
Father  Southwell,  who  was  also  a  Norfolk 
man,  at  this  time  resident  at  the  English 
College  at  Rome  ?  H.  MAYNARD  SMITH. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Malvern. 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY.  —  (J)  Lieut. -Col. 
Thos.  Arscott  Lethbridge,  retired  full  pay, 
Royal  Artillery,  died  on  17  June,  1856. 
Where  ? 

(2)  Lieut. -Col.     Claudius     Shaw,     Roya 
Artillery,  who  had  served  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  1812-14,  and  who  in  1835-7  commanded 


the  artillery  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain, 
is  believed  to  have  died  in  1861.  From  1853 
to  1861  he  was  serving  as  Major  in  the 
Hampshire  Artillery  Militia.  Wanted  the 
place  and  date  of  death. 

(3)  Lieut. -Col.  James  Addams,  Royal 
Artillery,  retired  by  the  sale  of  his  commission 
in  December,  1828.  He  is  believed  to  have 
died  about  1864.  Wanted  the  date  and 
place  of  death.  J.  H.  LESLIE,  Major. 

31,  Kenwood  Park  Road,  Sheffield. 

FEAST  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  AND  CRUCIFIED 
DOVE. — I  find  from  a  poem  entitled  '  Les 
Genets  '  in  Jean  Aicard's  admirable  '  Poemes 
de  Provence  '  that  a  child  bearing  a  cross, 

lamb,  or  a  white  dove  crucified  may 
represent  the  Saviour  in  the.  Corpus  Christ! 
procession.  Is  the  crucified  dove  known 


beyond  the  borders  of  Provence  ? 

B.  L.  R.  C. 

LIBBEL,  AUTHOR  OF  BALLADE. — The  Bel" 
gravia  Annual  for  1881  contained  a  ballade 
by  a  Mr.  Libbel.  Can  any  one  quote  a  few 
lines  of  it  and  say  whether  Libbel  was  a 


nom  de  guerre  ? 


J.  D.  HAMILTON. 


11,  Prince's  Square,  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow. 

THE  FLEET  PRISON. — Is  it  the  Fleet 
Prison  that  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece 
of  R.  Braithwaite's  '  The  Honest  Ghost ;  or, 
A  Voice  from  the  Vault,'  1658  ? 

J.  ARDAGH. 

35,  Church  Avenue,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

'  SHERWOOD  FOREST,'  BY  MRS.  E.  S. 
GOOCH. — Mention  of  this  novel  has  recently 
been  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (ante,  pp.  285-6),  and 
it  was  said  to  have  been  published  in  1804. 
I  find  from  '  The  English  Catalogue '  that  this 
is  correct,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  copy  of  the  novel  in  the  British  Museum. 
Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  if  it 
is  a  story  of  the  days  of  Robin  Hood,  or  of 
some  other  period  in  English  history,  or  of 
Mrs.  Gooch's  own  time?  W.  A.  FROST. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WILSON.  — Will  her 
family,  descendants,  or  any  local  antiquary 
oblige  with  all  available  particulars  respect- 
ing the  above,  a  young  woman  of  marriage- 
able age  residing  in  or  near  Belfast  1763-4  ? 
She  left  her  home  to  marry  T.  Holland 
from  England,  supposed  to  have  been 
impiessed  into  the  English  army,  and  shortly 
afterwards  ordered  out  to  the  American 
colonies  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Where 
shall  I  find  his  military  record  ?  The  girl 

vidently  shared  his  experiences,  as  children 
were  born  respectively  at  Limerick  (Oct., 
1765),  Philadelphia,  Fort  Charters,  New 
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York  (1775),  Dover  Castle  (1777),  Barnet, 
and  Sheerness.  T.  Holland  died  12  Aug., 
1784.  Required,  parents'  names,  residence, 
date  of  above  marriage,  and  any  personal 
description,  if  possible.  Is  any  sketch  or 
eilhouette  of  her  still  in  existence  ? 

C.     SIMPSON. 
2,  Shorey  Bank,  Burnley. 


fUpius, 

NELSON    MEMORIAL    RINGS. 
(US.  xii.   233,  361.) 

SINCE  the  subject  of  Nelson  rings  is  under 
discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  particulars  of 
the  funeral  rings  of  other  members  of  the 
great  Admiral's  family,  notably  the  one 
made  to  commemorate  the  "  mother  "  whom 
he  so  devotedly  loved,  and  also  her  mother, 
Anne  Turner.  There  is  no  inscription  on 
this  ring  beyond  the  letters  "  C.  N.,  A.  S., 
1767-8,"  and  probably  such  rings  were  given 
only  to  near  relatives,  who  knew  the  rather 
sad  little  story  of  Catherine  Nelson's  un- 
expected decease  during  the  cold  Christmas 
of  1767,  followed  by  the  death  of  her  mother 
a  week  later.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Suckling 
was  residing  in  the  village  of  Burnham,  in 
a  house  lent  to  her  by  her  maternal  uncle, 
Horatio,  first  Lord  Walpole  of  Wolterton 
(see  <  N.  &  Q.,'  11  S.  i.  483),  and  she  had  there 
dated  her  will  on  20  December,  1767,  leaving 
to  her  daughter  all  her  "  household  fur- 
niture," plate,  &c.  In  the  parish  re- 
gister for  30  December  of  that  year  the 
rector  himself  entered  the  burial  of  "  Cathe- 
rine, wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  late 
Catherine  Suckling,  spinster";  and  in  his 
private  note-book  he  recorded  the  death  of 
"  Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Suckling, 
D.D.,"  adding  that  "  her  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Barsham  in  Suffolk  for  burial 
beside  her  husband." 

A  second  ring,  made  exclusively  for  their 
another,  by  her  sons  Maurice,  and  William 
Suckling,  is  of  gold,  black  enamelled,  inscribed 
"A.  Suckling,  Ob.  5  Jan.,  1768,  JE.  75." 
In  1778  a  ring,  black  enamelled,  maker's 
initial  D,  inscribed  "  Maurice  Suckling, 
Esq.,  Ob.  17  July,  1778,  JE.  52,"  was  given 
to  the  friends  of  Capt.  Maurice  Suckling, 
R.N.,  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  whom 
Southey  calls  "  the  uncle  and  patron  "  of 
Horatio  Nelson.  Then  there  is  an  extremely 
interesting  ring,  also  gold,  black  enamelled 
(maker's  initials  I.P.),  inscribed  "  Mary 


Nelson,  Ob.  4  July,  1789,  1£.  91,"  for  the 
Admiral's  grandmother  on  his  father's  side. 
Baptized  Mary  Bland,  she  was  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  for  13  years  Rector  of 
Hilborough,  who  died  in  1747.  Herself  the 
patron  of  the  living,  she  seems  to  have 
continued  to  occupy  the  rectory  house  until 
her  death  and  during  the  successive  in- 
cumbencies of  her  son  and  her  son-in-law, 
Robert  Rolfe. 

A  funeral  ring,  also  black  enamelled,  is 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
William  Nelson  from  Norfolk  to  his  brother 
(Horatio)  the  Admiral,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  England,  confined  to  his  bed  by 
illness.  Their  father  had  died  at  Bath  in  the 
April  of  1802,  and  several  letters  between 
the  brothers  relate  to  the  details  of  the 
journey  of  the  remains  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  on  12  May  at  Burnham 
Thorpe.  Writing  on  the  13th  of  that  month, 
the  Rector  of  Hilborough  says  : — 

"  We  performed  the  last  sad  offices  to  ye  remains 
of  our  dear  and  highly  esteemed  father  yesterday 
amidst  the  greatest  number  of  people  that  ever 

assembled  here Rings  -were  given  to  Mr.  Wise, 

Mr.  Crowe,  Sir  Mordant  Martin,  myself,  Mr.  Bolton, 
Mr.  Rolfe,  Mr.  Yonge,  Mrs.  Rolfe,  Mrs.  Goulty." 
This  ring  has  the  date  of  April,  1802,  set.  79. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  memorial 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Admiral's 
youngest  sister,  Catherine',  Mrs.  Matcham, 
to  her  sister  Susanna,  Mrs.  Bolton :  "I 
have  sent  you  a  ring  of  our  dear  father's 
hair,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  valuable ....  Our 
mother's  hair  is  with  it."  This  ring,  which 
is  set  with  seed  pearls,  surrounding  two 
kinds  of  hair  under  glass,  is  inscribed  at 
the  back  "  April,  1802,  ^T.  79." 

The  memorial  for  the  Rev.  William  Nelson 
is  of  gold,  inscribed  inside  :  "  "William,  Earl 
Net  on,  Duke  of  Bronte,  Ob.  28  Feb.,  1835, 
aged  77." 

Possibly  there  are  other  memorial  rings 
of  this  family ;  if  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  described  in  'N.  &  Q.' 

THOMAS  FOLEY. 

The  information  contained  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
i^garding  Lord  Nelson's  mourning  rings  has 
proved  to  be  of  no  small  interest  to  his 
twentieth-century  connexions,  and  effort 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  has  become 
of  some  of  those  given  to  the  immediate 
members  of  his  family,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  estimated  that  some  nineteen  rings 
have  been  accounted  for  altogether. 

Of  these,  six  given  to  the  Bolton  family 
eventually  descended  to  their  Girdlestone 
connexions,  while  three  given  to  the  family 
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of|Alice  Nelson  (Mrs.  Rolfe)  are  still  extant 
among  her  descendants. 

Lady  Hamilton's  ring  is  known  to  have 
been  made  into  a  clasp,  but  was  restored 
to  its  original  use  when  bestowed  by  her 
upon  her  god-daughter,  Emma  Horatia,  the 
firstborn  child  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Bolton.  The  story  of  the  double  name  is 
told  in  the  family  letters  passing  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Norfolk  in  1803-4. 
At  that  time  Lord  Nelson,  in  a  letter  written 
from  the  Victory  to  Lady  Hamilton,  re- 
marked in  regard  to  the  expected  infant, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  to  be  sponsor: 
"  Call  it  what  you  like  ;  if  a  girl — Emma." 

Sir  William  Bolton,  also  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  commanding  the  Child ers  sloop  ; 
and,  on  his  coming  on  board  the  Victory, 
the  Admiral  "  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
to  him  the  birth  of  his  little  girl,"  and  telling 
"Sir  Billy"  that  he  had  been  "made  a 
papa."  In  after  years  Emma  Horatia 
Bolton  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Francken 
Foley  of  Brancaster,  and,  dying  a  childless 
widow  in  1869,  left  her  ring  to  a  Girdlestone 
cousin. 

But  the  one  person,  of  all  others,  that 
the  Admiral  himself  would  have  desired  to 
possess  this  memorial  never  received  one, 
and  was  left  to  purchase  it  by  accident  in 
years  to  come  in  an  old  curiosity  shop. 

A  memorial  ring  was  shown  at  the  White- 
hall exhibition  of  relics  at  the  Nelson  cente- 
nary, whose  owner  was  named  Turnbull; 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  for  17  June,  1876  (5  S.  v. 
486),  MB.  MAURICE  LENIHAN  of  Limerick 
described  a  specimen  in  his  possession  (see 
also  10  S.  iv.  421) ;  and  I  observe  another  in 
the  printed  catalogue  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp's 
*  Mourning  Rings.'  I  have  also  heard  of 
one  in  the  custody 'of  a  descendant  of  a 
naval  friend  of  Lord  Nelson's,  who  possibly 
purchased  it  in  later  years. 

THE   POSSESSOR  OF  A  NELSON 
MEMORIAL  RING. 


"  SANCTE  JACO  A  COMPOSTEL  "  (11  S. 
xii.  279,  309).— I  am  much  obliged  to  MR. 
EDWARD  S.  DODGSON  for  his  assistance.  I 
carefully  copied  the  doggerel  from  the 
Itinerary  of  William  Wey  (printed  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  1857,  from  the  MS.  [565]  in 
the  Bodleian).  Wey  very  possibly  took 
down  the  words  as  he  heard  them  sung.  He 
himself,  though  a  B.D.  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas 
at  Eton,  was,  no  doubt,  unfamiliar  with 
Gallego.  His  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to 
Compostella  was  written  in  Latin. 

HENRY  COLLETT. 


ANASTATIC  PRINTING  (11  S.  xii.  359). — 
Perhaps  the  REV.  J.  B.  McGovERN  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  "  The  Ham  Anas- 
tatic Drawing  Society."  It  was  nourishing 
in  1861—3,  and  published  many  illustrations 
in  its  transactions,  which  were  printed  at 
Ashbourne.  I  have  before  me  a  few  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  the  process — e.g., 
Plate  xxviii.,  "  Gate  House  and  Part  of  Old 
Palace,  Buckden,  Hunts.  Robert  W.  Edis 
delt.  et  anast.  Sept.  1862 ";  Plate  xxix., 
"  East  Window  of  South  Aisle  and  Turret 
N.W.  Angle  of  Chancel.  J.  W.  Oddie, 
sketched  August,  1861  "  ;  Plate  xxx., 
"  North  Doorway,  Spaldwick,  Hunts. 
Robert  W.  Edis  del.  et  anas.  Sept.  1862  "; 
*'  Thurning  Church,  Huntingdonshire.  H. 
Meynell,  1863." 

Although  this  reply  does  not  explain  the 
process  of  printing,  I  suggest  that  full 
details  may  possibly  be  obtained  from 
any  surviving  member.  Col.  Robert  W. 
Edis,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  born  at  Huntingdon, 
and  an  architect  since  1862,  D.L.  and 
J.P.  for  Norfolk,  I  hope  still  enjoys  good 
health.  HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 

The  following  from  '  The  New  Popular 
Encyclopaedia'  (1907)  contains  a  very  fair 
account  in  a  concise  form  : — 

"ANASTATIC  PRINTING,  derived  from  a  Greek 
adjective  signifying  resuscitation  ;  a  process  by 
which  the  perfect  facsimile  of  a  page  of  type  or  an 
engraving,  old  or  new,  can  be  reproduced  and  printed 
in  the  manner  of  a  lithograph  or  page  of  letterpress. 
The  print  or  page  to  be  transferred  is  dipped  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  and,  while  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  moisture,  is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  polished 
zinc  plate  and  passed  through  a  roller-press.  The 
zinc  is  immediately  corroded  by  the  acid  contained 
in  the  paper,  excepting  on  those  parts  occupied  by 
the  ink  of  the  type  or  engraving.  The  ink  while 
rejecting  the  acid  is  loosened  by  it,  and  deposits  a 
thin  film  on  the  zinc,  thus  protecting  it  from  the 
action  of  the  acid.  The  result  is  that  those  parts 
are  left  slightly  raised  in  relief,  and  the  plate  being 
then  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  and 
otherwise  treated  like  a  lithograph,  the  raised  parts 
being  greasy,  readily  receive  ink  from  the  roller, 
and  give  off  a  facsimile  impression  of  the  original. 

In  '  Knight's  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Industry 
of  All  Nations  '  (1851)  there  will  be  found 
an  excellent  paper  upon  this  subject.  The 
article  would  be  far  too  long  for  quotation 
here  ;  but  I  would  like  to  note  a  few  lines 
from  the  opening  remarks  : — 

"  Early  in  the  month  of  November,  1841,  the 
proprietors  of  The  Athenaum  received,  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Berlin,  a  reprint  of  four  pages  of  the 
number  of  that  journal  which  had  been  published 
in  London  only  on  September  25th.  The  copy  was 
so  perfect  a  facsimile  that,  had  it  not  come  to  hand 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
taken  for  two  leaves  out  of  a  sheet  actually  printed 
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in  London  ;  the  observable  difference  was,  that  the 
impression  was  somewhat  lighter,  and  the  body  of 
ink  less  than  usual.  In  reply  to  further  inquiries, 
the  correspondent  at  Berlin  could  only  discover  that 
the  secret  was  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
at  Erfurt.  He  had  seen  a  facsimile  of  an  Arabic 
MS.  of  the  13th  century;  and  another  facsimile 
of  a  leaf  of  a  book  printed  in  1483 — both  such  close 
copies  as  hardly  to  be  detected  from  the  originals, 
and  both  taken  without  injury  to  the  originals.  It 
was  also  stated  that  a  prospectus  was  issued  at 
Berlin,  of  a  pirated  edition  of  The  Athenaeum,  to 
be  produced  in  a  similar  way,  and  sold  at  a  low 
price. 

"  In  January,  1845,  The  Athenceum  was  enabled 
t.">  announce  that  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
method  was  a  M.  Baldermus,  who  had  communi- 
cated the  discovery  to  a  person  in  London  ;  and,  to 
convince  the  proprietors  of  that  journal  of  the 
reality  of  the  method,  a  page  of  U Illustration, 
a  French  journal,  was  to  be  faithfully  copied  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  method  became  known 
by  the  name  of  Anastatic  printing ;  and  many  of 
the  London  journals  directed  attention  to  the 
subject.  In  the  Art  Union  for  February,  1845, 
pages  40  and  41  of  the  number  are  printed  from 
zinc  plates  obtained  by  the  Anastatic  process." 

Faraday  explained  the  rationale  of  the 
process  in  1845  at  the  Royal  Institution.  It 
all  depends  on  a  few  known  properties  of  the 
articles  employed.  Water  attracts  water,  oil 
attracts  oil ;  but  each  mutually  repels  the 
other.  The  invention,  or  an  almost  similar 
discovery,  has  been  claimed  by  more  than 
one  person,  notably  Mr.  Jobbins,  litho 
printer,  1840  ;  while  a  Mr.  Cocks  of  Fal- 
mouth  stated  that  he  had  introduced  a 
very  similar  method  in  1836. 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

[A  full  reply  by  MR.  HUMPHREYS  will  appear  on 

TOMB  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  (11  S. 
xi.  361  ;  xii.  37,  148). — The  two  correspon- 
dents at  p.  148  seem  to  have  been  misled  by 
"  Sarcophagus  of  Alexander  "  ;  the  one  at 
Constantinople  has  so  little  to  do  with 
Alexander  that  even  the  portrait  thereon  has 
not  his  features.  The  matter  is  fully  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  Taylor's  translation 
of  Furtw angler  and  Uhlrichs's  '  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture,'  pp.  133-48.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  the  finding  of  this 
sarcophagus  was  in  The  Neat  East,  28  Nov., 
1913,  p.  109.  When  found,  the  colours -were 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  but  now  they 
have  faded  into  "  classic  coldness." 

The  burial-place  at  A  exandria  was  well 
treated  by  Thiersch  in  '  Kaiserlich-deutsches 
archaologisches  Institut,  Jahrbuch,'  Band  25, 
Berlin,  1910,  55-97,  '  Die  alexandrinische 
Konigsnekropole.'  This  is  said  to  have  been 
digested  in  The  Journal  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy, 1911.  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 


PORTRAIT  OF  Miss  THAYER,  AFTERWARDS 
MADAME  THIEBAULT  (11  S.  xi.  360;  xii. 
139).— The  portrait  of  Miss  Thayer  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1813  (Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  c., 
pt.  i.,  634).  The  picture  was  engraved  by 
W.  R.  Worthington  in  1828  and  by  E. 
Wehrschmidt  in  1899.  The  lady  married  a 
M.  Thiebault. 

Lady  Holland,  writing  from  Holland 
House  to  Mrs.  Creevey  at  Brighton  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  tells  her  that  there  is  a  report 
of  a  marriage  between  Sir  Harry  Mildmay 
and  Miss  Thayer  ('  The  Creevey  Papers,'  i. 
190).  The  marriage,  however,  did  not  take 
place.  Does  Lady  Holland  refer  to  the 
Miss  Thayer  of  Lawrence's  beautiful  picture  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  identify  her  and  also  her 
husband.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

19,  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

FRENCH  "  OF  STRATFORD-ATTE-BOWE  " 
(11  S.  xii.  301,  366).— Was  Prof.  Skeat 
right  in  his  opinion  that  Chaucer  intended 
no  slight  upon  the  French  "  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe  "  ?  It  seems  clear  that  Ben  Jonson 
took  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  French  inferior 
to  that  of  Paris.  See  '  The  New  Inn,'  II.  ii. 
(Lord  Latimer  is  inquiring  about  Fly,  "  a 
parasite  of  the  inn,  one  that  has  been  a 
strolling  gipsy  ")  : — 

Lord  Latimer.  Is  he  a  scholar  ? 

Host.  Nothing  less  ; 

But  colours  it  as  you  see ;  wears  black, 
And  speaks  a  little  tainted,  fly-blown  Latin. 

Lord  Beaufort.  Of  Stratford  o'  the  Bow, 
For  Lillie's  Latin  is  to  him  unknown. 


H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 


Enfield. 


CHURCHES  USED  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  (11  S.  xii.  360). — Here 
is  an  example  from  Street's  '  Notes  on 
Grantham,'  pp.  121, 122.  In  the  Corporation 
books 

"the  most  ancient  existing  record  of  the  ceremony 
observed  in  the  Election  of  the  Alderman  of 
Grantham  is  of  the  year  1634 ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Villa  siveBurgus  de  Grantham  in  Com.  Line. 

An  assembly  holden  by  John  Mills,  Gent.,  Alder- 
man of  the  Borough  and  Soke  of  Grantham  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Comburgesses  and 
Burgesses  of  the  same,  in  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in 
the  Prebendary  Church  of  Grantham,  aforesaid, 
upon  Friday  next  after  St.  Luke's  Day,  being  the 
21st  day  of  October,  1634. 

First  the  said  Mr.  John  Mills,  being  Alderman, 
did  sit  down  in  the  said  Corpus  Christi  Quire 
within  the  Prebendary  Church  aforesaid. 

Then  next  to  him  did  sit  upon  the  cushion  o 
place  of  election  two  Comburgesses,  viz.  Mr.  Gile 
Andrew  and  Mr.  Richard  Coney.  Then  ther 
were  three  Comburgesses  sent  down  into  the  body 
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of  the  Church,*  viz.  Mr.  Edward  Coddington,  Mr. 
Lewis  Somersall,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Archer ;  out  of 
which  three,  one  is  to  be  chosen  to  sit  upon  the 
place  of  election  with  the  other  two,  viz.  with  Mr. 
Andrew  and  Mr.  Coney. 

Then  the  said  Mr.  Archer  was  chosen  to  sit  upon 
the  place  of  election,  with  the  said  Mr.  Andrew  and 
Mr.  Coney. 

Then  were  there  three  Cqmburgesses  set  upon 
the  cushion  or  place  of  election,  viz.  Mr.  Andrew, 
Mr.  Coney,  and  Mr.  Archer.  Out  of  which  three 
one  is  to  he  chosen  Alderman  of  this  town  or 
Borough  of  Grantham,  for  the  year  next  ensuing. 
And  so  by  the  general  consent  of  the  assembly  Mr. 
Giles  Andrew  was  chosen  Aldermanf  of  this  town 
or  Borough  of  Grantham  for  this  year  next  ensuing. 

Whereupon  the  said  Mr.  John  Mills  discharged 
himself  J  from  the  place  and  office  of  Alderman, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  ;  and  so  the  said 
Mr.  Giles  Andrew,  being  chosen  Alderman  for  the 
whole  year  next  to  come,  in  manner  and  form 
aforesaid,  hath  at  this  assembly  taken  the  daths 
according  to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of 
this  Borough.  And  so  this  assembly  is  dismissed.'' 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

See  10  S.  xii.  148,  337 — several  instances- 
At  the  latter  reference  there  is  an  extract 
from  Lyon's  '  Hist.  Dover,'  vol.  i.  p.  97  : — 
"electing  of  their  mayor,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  parliament,  not  only  in  their  church,  but 
at  tne  Communion  table.  This  was  first  done  in 
the  year  1585." 

R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 

Sandgate. 

D'ISRAELI  :  THAMES  STREET  (11  S.  xii. 
359). — MR.  JACOBS  will  find  Thames  Street 
mentioned,  but  not  described,  in  Disraeli's 
'  Tancred,'  chap.  x.  : — 

"The  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  quarters  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  port,  Thames  Street,  Tower  Hill, 
Billingsgate,  Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  are  the  best 
parts  of  London ;  they  are  full  of  character ;  the 
buildings  bear  a  nearer  relation  to  what  the  people 
are  doing  than  in  the  more  polished  quarters." 

B.  B. 

HEBREW  DIETETICS  (11  S.  xii.  334).— MR. 
BRESLAR'S  reference  to  the  materia  medico, 
of  the  Hebrews  emboldens  me  to  ask  for  a 
note  on  that  subject  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  one  referred  to  above.  It  is  stated  in 
Wootton's  '  Chronicles  of  Pharmacy  '  that  it 
is  "  not  certain  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible 
there  is  any  distinct  reference  to  a  medicine 
for  internal  administration,"  and  the  infer- 
ence is  that  the  Jews  of  olden  time  had  little 
medical  lore.  The  few  plants  MR.  BRESLAR 
mentions  as  medicinal  are  dietetics  as  well. 

*  "In  the  vernacular,  'put  them  down  the 
Church.'  " 

t  " '  Was  espied  to  bo  Alderman.'  " 
I  "  '  Knocked  himself  off.'  " 


Asparagus  (one  of  the  sources  of  asparaginr 
which  is  a  well-known  diuretic)  figures  in 
our  older  dispensatories,  but  its  virtue  was 
held  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  root.  Was  the 
root  used  among  the  Hebrews  ?  A  diet  of 
asparagus  is  frequently  recommended  by  our 
old  herbalists  as  being  both  diuretic  and 
laxative,  but  it  was  only  possible  at  certain 
-easons.  C.  C.  B. 

THE  MAKING  OF  FOLK-POETRY  (11  S. 
xii.  358). — English  country  boys  will  help 
each  other  to  invent  doggerel  in  ridicule  of 
an  unpopular  schoolmaster.  They  will  also 
link  together  the  names  of  the  elder  villagers 
in  a  rigmarole  of  many  verses.  One  such 
jingle  began  : — 

Charlie  Clay 
Ran  away 

Forty  miles  in  a  day. 
Billy  Lee 
Went  to  see, 
And  found  him  in  an  apple-tree. 

To  make  rime — of  a  kind — is  a  common  gift. 
The  difficulty  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
ancient  ballads  is  that  they  are  not  only 
rimes,  but  genuine  poetry,  for  poets  are  not 
born  under  every  bush. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  of  the  popular 
dances,  such  as  the  midsummer  dance  men- 
tioned in  a  Danish  ballad,  a  professional 
rimer  or  an  itinerant  singer  extemporized 
the  principal  lines  of  a  new  creation  which 
was  to  embody  the  story  of  some  local 
tragedy  or  love-tale,  while  the  rest  of  the 
dancers  contented  themselves  with  evolving 
a  burden  which  would  allow  the  leader  time 
to  find  the  next  line  of  the  narrative.  A 
ballad  gaining  popular  approval  would  soon, 
be  heard  far  and  wide,  receiving  modifica- 
tions wherever  it  went.  There  is  a  French 
version  of  '  The  Gay  Goshawk  '  which  may 
be  the  parent  or  the  sister  ballad  of  the 
versions  given  in  our  ballad-books,  and  there 
is  a  German  version  of  '  The  Cruel  Sister.' 

L.  C.  N. 

The  word  used  by  the  Illinois  boys  when 
playing  at  marbles  is  a  corruption  of  "  fens,'* 
applied  to  that  which  is  forbidden  or  inter- 
dicted in  boys'  games.  Its  more  usual  form 
in  England  is  "  f en  "  (for  fend).  Dickens  in 
his  '  Bleak  House  '  has  "  fen  larks  "  (chap, 
xvi.).  It  stands  for  "  fence,"  Lat.  fensum 
(de-fensum),  what  is  warded  off,  and  so 
is  prohibited  or  forbidden,  Fr.  defendu. 
New  England  dictionary -makers  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  be  puzzled  by  this  "  vance." 
A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 
Tullagee,  Eastern-lie. 
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THE  VTBTUES  OF  ONIONS  (11  S.  xii.  101, 
149,  167,  209,  245,  286,  367).— More  than 
fifty  years  ago  I  remember  reading,  in  a  book 
of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name,  that 
"  families  which  do  not  eat  onions  become 
-extinct  in  the  third  generation."  Whether 
the  book  was  medical  or  lay  I  have  no  recol- 
lection, but  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  I 
have  come  across  several  cases,  in  different 
classes  and  among  different  nationalities, 
which  support  the  theory.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  been  others  which  are  at 
variance  with  it,  but  they  are  few  in  com- 
parison. 

The  following  lines,  quoted  in  Folkard's 
*  Plant -Lore  Legends,'  may  be  worth  re- 
printing : — 

To  dream  of  eating  onions  means 
Much  strife  in  thy  domestic  scenes, 
Secrets  found  out  or  else  betrayed, 
And  many  falsehoods  made  and  said. 

L.  G.  R. 

Bournemouth. 

JOSEPH  STURGE  (11  S.  xii.  338,  370). — The 
statue  of  Joseph  Sturge  at  the  Five  Ways, 
Birmingham,  is  by  John  Evan  Thomas,  the 
sculptor  also  of  the  statue  of  Thomas  Att- 
wood  at  Birmingham.  It  was  inaugurated 
on  4  June,  1862,  by  William  Middlemore, 
J.P.,  the  borough  members,  Messrs.  Schole- 
field  and  Bright,  being  present.  The  memo- 
rial, which  is  considered  a  very  fine  one, 
consists  of  a  marble  statue  of  Sturge,  and 
of  two  life-size  groups  in  Portland  stone  cf 
Peace  and  Charity.  At  the  sides  are  two 
tazza-like  basins  which  were  intended,  and 
at  first  used,  as  fountains,  but  are  now 
usually  filled  with  flowers.  There  is  also  a 
drinking-fountain  attached  to  the  pedestal. 
The  total  cost  was  1,OOOZ.  A  singular  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  statue  some  years  ago, 
when,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  flaw  in  the 
marble,  one  of  the  arms  dropped  off.  It 
has  been,  of  course,  restored. 

HOWARD  S.  PEARSON. 

UNICORN'S  HORN  AT  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON  (US.  xii.  302,  349).— I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY,  to  ST.  SWITHIN, 
and  to  another  reader  who  has  communicated 
with  me  direct,  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  question  still  remains  un- 
answered— Which  horn  did  Peter  Mundy  see 
at  the  Tower  in  1634,  and  what  has  become 
of  it  ? 

Hentzner's  horn  of  "  eight  spans  and  a 
half  "  might  be  identical  with  Mundy's  of 
"about  1£  yards  long,"  and  the  value, 

above  10,OOOJ.,"  might  cover  Mundy's 
18,OOOZ.  to  20,000?.  Is  th*re  any  evidence 


that  this  horn  (or  narwhal's  tusk),  which 
was  the  one  brought  to  England  by  Fro- 
bisher  (see  11  S.  viii.  16),  was  subsequently 
moved  from  Windsor  and  was  in  the  Tower 
in  1634  ? 

If  the  horn  that  Mundy  saw  had  been  the 
same  as  the  one  described  by  the  Marquis 
de  la  Ferte  Imbaut  in  1641,  there  would 
probably  have  been  some  mention  of  the 
"  plates  of  silver  "  covering  it. 

John  Evelyn  in  December,  1660  ('  Diary,' 
ed.  Bray,  i.  315),  saw  two  small  unicorns' 
horns  at  Whitehall.  These  were  possibly  iden- 
tical with  those  in  the  Lower  Jewel  House 
in  the  Tower  in  1649  (ante,  p.  302). 

Fuller  seems  to  imply  that  the  horn, 
"  lately  in  the  Tower,"  was  no  longer  there 
when  he  wrote  in  1662  ;  besides,  his  horn 
was  yellow  and  Mundy's  was  white.  The 
other  references  which  have  been  noted  to 
me  deal  principally  with  so-called  unicorns' 
horns  in  general,  and  not  with  the  history  of 
any  particular  horn.  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 

DISRAELI:  REFERENCE  SOUGHT  (11  S.  xii. 
360).— 

3.  "  That  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  had  any  other 
object  in  his  impolitic  manoeuvres  than  an  imprac- 
ticable scheme  to  blend  the  two  Churches,  there  is 
now  authority  to  disbelieve."—'  Sybil,'  chap.  iii. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

Bows  AND  ARROWS  IN  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 
(11  S.  xii.  342). — During  the  campaign  in  the 
Jynteah  Hills  in  1863,  a  company  of  hillmen 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Worsely,  was  attached  to  our 
brigade.  C.  J.  DURAND,  Colonel. 

(j range  Club,  Guernsey. 

THE  TABLE  OF  AFFINITIES  (US.  xii.  360). 
— In  the  first  place  I  would  observe  that  the 
term  "  great '  is  not  applicable  to  the  boys 
and  two  elder  schoolgirls  in  the  hypothetical 
case  cited  by  H.  G.  P.  The  word  "  great  " 
in  affinity  signifies  one  degree  more  remote 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent.  For  example,  a>- 
man's  grandfather's  father  is  his  great- 
grandfather. Therefore  the  youngest  school- 
girl is  not,  as  stated,  the  great-aunt  of 
the  other  two,  but  the  half -aunt,  and  they 
are  her  half-nieces,  or,  in  more  technical 
phraseology,  they  are,  respectively,  aunt 
and  nieces  by  the  "  half  blood  "  to  each 
other. 

Archbishop  Parker's  Table  of  Affinity, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  represents  the  English  law,  except  in 
so  fai  as  it  has  been  since  modified  by  statute, 
as  it  was,  for  example,  in  1907  when  the 
Act  permitting  marriage  with  a  deceased 
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wife's  sister  was  passed.  No.  25  in  this  table 
provides  that  a  man  may  not  marry  his 
brother's  daughter,  and  it  was  ruled  in  1861 
in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Brighton,  which  re- 
mains the  governing  case  in  these  matters, 
that  relationship  by  the  half  blood  is  a  bar 
to  marriage  equally  with  relationship  by  the 
whole  blood.  It  would,  therefore,  clearly 
not  be  competent  for  any  of  the  five  brothers 
mentioned  in  the  proposition  to  marry,  either 
of  their  half-nieces. 

WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

Some  years  ago  (how  many  I  cannot  say ) 
the  daily  papers  mentioned  tne  case  of  a  girl 
who  claimed  to  be  the  widow  of  her  great- 
uncle.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  legality  of 
her  position,  the  marriage  being  proved,  was 
not  disputed.  At  the  time  I  referred  to  the 
Table  of  Affinities,  and  could  discover  no 
bar  to  such  a  union.  T.  A. 

The  daughter  of  one's  grandfather  cannot 
be  the  great-aunt  of  those  who  are  his  grand- 
children. Whatever  her  age,  she  would  be 
but  their  aunt,  and  her  brothers  uncles, 
whom  the  Table  of  Kindred  forbids  to  marry 
with  sister's  or  brother's  daughter. 

ST.    SWITHIN. 

*  THE  LADIES  OF  CASTLEMARCH  '  (11  S.  xii. 
360). — This  is  an  error  for  "  Castellmarch." 
(The  word  "Ladies"  is  also  doubtful.) 
Castellmarch,  or  "  the  castle  of  the  steed  " 
(or  "of  mark"),  is  a  large  farm  and  is  nearer 
to  Abersoch  than  to  Nevin,  being  on  Hell's 
Mouth  or  Forth  Neigwl  (Port  Nigel). 

H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

THEOLOGICAL  DISPUTATIONS  BY  MEANS  OF 
SIGNS  (US.  xii.  96,  167,  387).— MB.  WHALE 
at  the  second  reference  relates  the  story  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Aberdeen.  A 
similar  tale  has  found  its  way  (from  India  or 
Persia  ?)  to  Zanzibar,  and  is  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Swahili  stories  entitled  *  Kiba- 
raka  '  (Zanzibar,  U.M.C.A.  Press,  1897)  as 
',-Sheki  na  Mlevi  '  (p.  30).  A  translation  is 
appended.  Any  information  a?  to  the 
immediate  source  of  this  version  will  be 
welcome  : — 

The  Sheikh  and  the  Drunkard. 
A  certain  great  scholar  (mwana  wa  chuoni) 
once  set  out  to  go  to  a  town.  When  he 
arrived,  he  did  not  enter  the  town,  but 
remained  \  outside  in  the  plantations.  The 
people  of  the  town  arose  and  went  out  to 
bring  him  in.  He  refused  saying,  "  I  have 
certain  questions ;  if  you  can  answer  them, 
I  will  enter  your  town."  Those  people  asked 


him,  "What  sort  of  questions  ?"  He  said 
to  them,  "  Like  this,"  holding  up  one  finger. 
They  did  not  know  the  answer,  and  returned 
to  the  town.  Other  people  came  in  like 
manner,  and  returned  discomfited,  till  all 
the  people  in  the  town  were  finished.  They 
were  beaten,  they  were  unable  to  bring  him 
into  the  town. 

There  arose  a  certain  man,  a  drunkard,  and 
said  to  them,  "  I  will  bring  him  in  ;  you,  the 
great  men  of  the  town,  cannot  bring  him  in, 
but  I  will  do  it."  The  people  answered  and 
said  to  him,  "  The  great  and  wealthy  men 
cannot  bring  him  in,  and  how  will  you  bring 
him  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  will  bring  him."  He 
went  out  and  came  to  the  scholar,  who  said 
to  him,  "  I  will  not  go  unless  you  answer  my 
questions."  He  said  to  him,  "  Tell  me  your 
questions."  He  said,  "These,"  and  held 
up  one  finger.  The  drunkard  did  thus  :  he 
held  up  two  fingers.  The  scholar  waved  his 
hand  upwards ;  the  drunkard  then  waved 
his  hand  downward.  The  scholar  held  out 
his  middle  finger  and  moved  it  downward : 
the  drunkard  moved  his  middle  ringer 
upward.  The  scholar  then  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  drunkard,  who  took  it,  and  they 
went  their  way  to  the  town.  The  citizens 
made  JL  feast  to  welcome  the  scholar  and 
gave  him  a  house  to  live  in.  When  he  had 
rested  for  two  days,  the  wise  men  came  to 
the  scholar  and  asked  him,  "  How  did  he 
answer  your  questions  so  as  to  bring  you 
into  the  town  ?  "  The  scholar  said  :  "  He 
came  to  bring  me  into  the  town,  and  I  said 
to  him,  '  You  must  answer  my  questions, 
and  then  I  will  come  in.'  He  said  to  me, 
'  What  are  your  questions  ?  '  and  I  told  him 
1  God  is  One ' — that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  one  finger.  He  answered,  'And  His 
prophet '  —  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
two  (fingers).  (Then)  I  said  to  him,  *  God 
has  spread  out  the  heavens,'  and  he 
rejoined,  '  He  has  also  spread  out  the  earth.' 
I  said,  '  God  brings  down  the  rain,'  and 
he  answered,  '  God  brings  up  the  plants 
(out  of  the  earth).'  So  I  gave  him  my  hand, 
and  we  entered  the  town  together." 

The  people  then  went  to  that  drunkard 
and  asked  him,  "  How  did  you  answer  the 
scholar's  questions?"  He  said,  "....He 
said  to  me,  '  I  am  the  only  strong  man.'  I 
answered  him,  '  But  I  am  another.'  So  he 
said  tojme,  '  I  will  cut  off  your  head,'  and  I 
answered,  '  I  will  cut  off  your  foot.'  Then 
he  said,  '  I  will  put  my  finger  on  the  top  of 
your  head  (utosi) '  (a  depreciatory  gesture  ?), 
and  I  answered,  *  I  will  put  mine  under  you 
(cha  chini).'  So  he  gave  me  his  hand,  and 
we  entered  the  town  together." 
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The  passage  omitted  is  merely  a  repetition 
cf  previous  sentences.  Takutia  (chanda)  cha 
chini,  literally,  "  I  will  put  (for)  you  my  finger 
on  the  ground  "  (on  the  analogy  of  Wamtia 
Icidole  cha  jicho="  He  (A)  put  his  finger  into 
his  (B's)  eye  "),  seems  to  be  merely  a  sense- 
less retort  to  the  taunt  conveyed  in  "  (Ni) 
takutia  chanda  cha  utosi."  The  use  of  the 
word  chanda,  which  belongs  to  the  Mombasa 
dialect,  instead  of  the  Zanzibar  kidole,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  story  comes  from  the 
north,  while  other  words  (such  as  chini  for 
tini)  show  that  the  narrator  used  the  Zanzibar 
dialect.  A.  WEBNEK. 

HENRY  FIELDING  (US.  xii.  300,  351). — 
Hogarth's  pen  -  and  -  ink  sketch  ,of  Fielding, 
drawn,  apparently,  from  memory  some  time 
after  the  novelist's  death,  to  supply  a 
frontispiece  for  Arthur  Murphy's  collected 
edition  of  the  works  (1762),  has  been  so 
generally  ^regarded  as|  our  only  direct 
evidence  for  Fielding's  appearance  that  it 
may  interest  some  readers  to  be  directed  to 
the  reproduction,  in  Miss  G.  M.  Godden's 
'Henry  Fielding:  a  Memoir'  (1910),  of  the 
print  of  '  The  Conjurers,'  1753,  "  in  which 
occurs  the  only  representation  of  Henry 
Fielding  known  to  have  been  drawn  during 
his  lifetime."  The  print  is  described  in 
'  The  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in 
the  British  Museum,'  Division  I.,  '  Satires,' 
vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  No.  3213. 

By  an  oversight  Miss  Godden  has  described 
one  of  the  pictures  on  the  wall  as  that  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  a  recollection  of 
the  frontispiece  of  Garth's  '  Dispensary ' 
suggests  that  it  ought  to  be  "  Physicians," 
and  a  closer  examination  shows  this  to  be 
the  case.  That  it  should  now  be  possible 
to  obtain  Miss  Godden's  excellent  work, 
which  supplements  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
*  Fielding,'  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  "E.  M.  L."  series,  as  a  remainder  is  not 
very  creditable  to  the  national  taste  .in 
book- buying.  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

SIB  HENBY  MOODY  AND  HIS  CAMEBA 
OBSCTJBA  (US.  xii.  278).— An  early,  if  not 
the  very  earliest,  description  in  English  of 
the  camera  obscura  is  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  written  to  Bacon  in  reply  to  "  your 
Lordships  Letters  dated  the  20th  of  October 
[1620]  "  :— 

"  Let  me  tell  your  Lordship  a  pretty  thing  which 
I  saw  coming  down  the  Danuby,  though  more 
remarkable  for  the  Application,  then  for  the 

Theory.    I  lay  a  night  at   Lintz there  I  found 

Keplar  [.sic],  a  man  famous  in  the  Sciences,  as  your 

Lordship   knows In    this  man's   study   I    was 

much  taken  with  the  draught  of  a  Landskip  on  a 


piece  of  paper,  me  thought  masterly  done  f  whereof 
enquiring  the  Author,  he  bewrayed  with  a  smile,  it 
was  himself  ;  adding,  he  had  done  it,  Non  tanquam 
Pictor,  sed  tanquam  Mathematicus.  This  set  me  on 
fire.  At  last  he  told  me  how." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  Kepler'  & 
camera  obscura.  Wotton  concludes  hi& 
account  with  :  — 

"  This  1  have  described  to  your  Lordship,  because 
I  think  there  might  be  good  use  made  of  it  for 
Chorography  :  for  otherwise,  to  make  Lanclskips 
by  it  were  illiberal  ;  though  surely  no  Painter  can 
dp  them  so  precisely."  —  See  '  Reliquiae  Wotto- 
nianse,'  pp.  299  seq.  (ed.  1672). 

Carlyle  refers  to  this  passage  twice  in  his 
*  Frederick  the  Great.'  In  Bk.  III.  chap.  xiv. 
he  quotes  the  description,  "  He  hath  a  little 
black  Tent,"  &c.  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

LATIN  INSCBIPTION  (11  S.  xii.  339).  — 
Thirty  years  ago,  stopping  at  Abergwili 
Palace,  I  asked  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  inscription 
"  Ceri  Mani  Memineris  Mane  "  on  a  mantel- 
piece at  Cawdor  which  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with.  Seme  time  afterwards  he 
forwarded  to  me  (1)  a  letter  from  the  late 
Archdeacon  North  (Cardigan)  ;  and  (2)  a 
more  critical  explanation  ircm  the  Vicar  of 
Carmarthen,  now  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

The  first  writes  :  — 

"  I  find  that  Cents  manus  is  noticed  by  Festus  as- 
a  term  in  some  old  Carmen  Saliare  ;  he  interprets 
it  as  '  Creator  bonus.  '  Scaliger  in  his  revisions  of 
Festus  makes  Cerus,  Sanctus.  If  mane  means  early 
in  a  broad  sense,  it  is  very  suggestive  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus  xii.  1,  but  this  can  hardly  be  if  I  recollect 
where  your  lordship  stated  the  inscription  is." 

The  Vicar  of  Carmarthen  writes  :  — 
Ceri  mani  memineris  mane. 
The  good  creator  remember  in  good  time. 
Cents  manus.  —  Cerus  occurs  in  a  Salian  hymn 
quoted  by  Varro,  '  L.  L.,'  vii.  26  :  — 

iDuonus  cerus  es,  duonus  Janus. 
Also  quoted  by  Festus  as  =  creator  bonus. 

Germ  is  derived  from  the  root  Kar,  Cer,  or  Cre* 
Compare  Ceres—  procerus—creo. 


The  Irish  Cerd,  a  framer  or  carpenter. 

Minus  —  Compare  immanis  (not  good);  manes 
—  the  good  spirits  ;  mane,  mani  =  in  good  timet 
also  d-fj-eivuv. 

The  root  is  perhaps  md,  seen  in  v-trpov,  metiorf 
mtmoria. 

The  family  motto  is  "  Be  mindful." 

In  addition  to  the  inscription,  on  the  left 
(proper)  of  the  mantelpiece  we  find  a  rudely 
cut  figure  of  a  fox  smoking  a  pipe. 

It  seems  by  the  '  Cawdor  Book  '  presented 
to  the  Spalding  Club  that  about  1636  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  castle  round  the 
tower,  viz.,  a  hall  and  a  kitchen,  and  that  no 
architect  was  employed,  the  work  being 
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supervised  by  the  tutor  (=  trustee)  of  the 
family,  which  accounts  for  the  failures  in 
the  building,  for  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  of  the  second  or  third  century 
than  with  bricks  and  mortar.  The  kitchen 
under  the  hall,  a  cave  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
is  now  closed  up,  with  a  well  inside.  The 
hall  or  rooms  may  have  been  changed  since, 
anyhow  the  mantelpiece  is  just  above  the 
Idtchen. 

The  masons  employed  may  have  come 
from  the  sea-coast  and  brought  with  them 
the  idea  and  habit  of  smoking,  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  introduced  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thus 
comically  it  handed  down  to  posterity. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  shape 
of  the  pipe,  viz.,  a  dudeen,  clearly  shown  in 
Donnelly's  '  Atlantis,'  p.  63  ?  But  that  is 
another  story. 

J.  L.  LAMBTON,  Lieut. -Col. 

Brownslade. 

REFERENCE  MARKS  (US.  xi.  471). — I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  Bagster,  F.S.A., 
in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  a  letter  which  he 
kindly  allows  me  to  make  public,  and  which 
gives  all  the  information  now  available  with 
respect  to  the  question  I  raised  at  the  above 
reference.  Mr.  Bagster  writes  as  follows  : — 

"Our  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  an  English 
translation,  was  published  in  1870,  and  long  before 
that  we  had  adopted  in  our  Bibles  the  use  of  the 
English  alphabet  (italic)  for  verse  references,  and 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  for  '  various  reading '  refer- 
ences. The  plan  started  about  1806,  when  my 
grandfather  first  began  setting  up  a  Reference 
Bible. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  vowels  were 
loft  out  because  they  would  be  confused  with  the 
English  letters  when  both  alphabets  were  used  in 
the  same  column';  and  knowing  the  traditions  of  my 
house,  and  the  schemes  that  were  adopted  to  ensure 
clearness  in  this  new  venture  of  a  small  Reference 
Bible,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Kappa  and  Nu 
were  also  left  out  because  of  their  likeness  to  the 
English  letters  k  and  v.  I  send  you  a  page  of  a 
Bible  to  show  how  the  plan  is  worked  at  the  p-e- 
sent  day.  You  will  notice  that  both  Kappa  and 
Nu  have  been  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  that  Eta  has  also  been  added  as 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  In 
fact,  the  plan  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  I  should  say 
was  evolved  by  my  forbears  as  occasion  de- 
manded." 

I  may  add  that  the  specimen  page  sent 
by  Mr.  Bagster  shows  that  £,  formerly 
included,  is  now  omitted.  F.  W.  READ. 

"A  STRICKEN  FIELD"  (11  S.  xii.  379). — 
The  origin  of  this  expression  was  discussed 
in  The  Daily  Telegraph  shortly  after  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury's  use  of  it  in  his  speech  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  1898.  One 


writer  alluded  to  its  figuring  both  in  Fir 
Walter  Scott's  and  Lord  Macaulay's  works ; 
but  another,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Kingsford,  ob- 
served that 

"  to  strike  a  battle,  in  the  sense  of  to  fight,  was  an 
expression  employed  not  unfrequently  in  very  early 
Scottish  writers  "  ; 

and  he  cited  the  following  examples  : — 
That  John  gat  Edwarde 
That  come  intil  Scotland  syne 
And  strak  the  battaile  of  Duplyne. 

Wyntown,  viii.  6,  278 

"The  battle  was  stricken  in  the  year  of  God 
1445."— Pitscottie.  ed.  1768,  p.  38. 

"The  field  was  stryken  at  Langside." — Ander- 
son's 'Coll.,'  ii.  277. 

The'  phrase  tallies  almost  exactly  with 
the  old  German  form,  "  Eine  Schlacht  zu 
schlagen."  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

SKULL  AND  IRON  NAIL  (US.  xii.  181,  300, 
389). — I  do  not  think  L.  L.  K.  has  examined 
the  thickness  of  the  bone  of  the  skull  in  the 
region  of  the  temple  or  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  accidental  injuries  to  the  skull. 
Serious  and  fatal  injuries  have  been  caused 
by  wooden  pegs  accidentally  penetrating  the 
bones  of  the  skull.  If  L.  L.  K.  will  try,  he 
will  find  it  would  not  be  at  all  out  of  the 
question  to  drive  a  wooden  nail  through  the 
skull  in  the  region  of  the  temple.  M.D. 

"HOMO  BULLA"  (11  S.  xii.  85,  145,  210). 
— The  replies  by  S.  G.  and  PROF.  BENSLY 
(ante,  p.  145),  suggesting  that  the  motto 
"  Homo  Bulla  "  in  pictures  of  St.  Jerome  at 
work  imply  that  "  Man  is  a  bubble,"  scarcely 
seem  to  explain  what  is  apparently  an 
allusion  of  special  application.  Cannot  it 
refer  to  the  Papal  Bull  (bulla)  whereby  the 
saint  was  constrained,  against  his  wish  and 
taste,  to  translate  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

M.  H.  S. 

"  I  DON'T  THINK  "  (11  S.  xii.  321,  370).— 
This  is  also  to  be  found  in  chap.  vi.  of  '  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,'  where  Tom  Pinch  quotes  it  as 
a  saying  of  John  Westlock  :  "  'I'm  a  nice 
man,  I  don't  think,'  as  John  used  to  say 
(John  was  a  kind,  merry -hearted  fellow)." 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  where  Dickens 
derived  this  strange  expression. 

H.  PENROSE  PRANCE. 

"  LIENIN  "  (11  S.  xii.  321,  364). — I  was 
inclined  to  suggest,  as  MR.  WM.  DOUGLAS 
has  done,  that  "  lienin  "  and  "  laystall  '" 
are  synonymous,  until  I  consulted  a  dic- 
tionary and  found  that  a  "  laystall  "  was  a 
dunghill,  or,  as  another  puts  it,  a  refuse- 
heap.  ST,  SWITHIN. 
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TBEE  FOLK-LORE:  THE  ELDER  (11  S. 
xii.  361). — The  elder  is  both  honoured  and 
dreaded  in  folk-lore.  In  one  part  of  North 
Germany,  and,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
in  Denmark  also,  any  one  felling  a  bush 
should  cajole  it  by  saying,  "  Elder,  let  me 
have  some  of  thy  wood,  and  when  I  grow 
in  the  woodland  thou  shalt  have  some  of 
mine."  Then  the  evil  results  likely  to 
ensue  from  cutting  it  do  not  follow,  and  the 
wood  may  be  safely  used.  I  have  heard 
that  similar  words  are  sometimes  employed 
in  England,  but  I  never  met  any  one  who 
cherished  the  elder  superstition.  Consult  the 
back  numbers  of  Folk-Lore  and  the  volumes 
of  "  County  Folk-Lore,"  also  published 
by  the  Folk-Lore  .Society.  They  will  prob- 
ably contain  some  information. 

T.  N.  N. 

I  never  heard  of  a  tradition  that  the  Cross 
was  made  of  elder-wood — a  most  unlikely 
material — and,  if  there  be  an  idea  in  Hunting- 
donshire that  babies  rocked  in  cradles 
constructed  of  it  are  not  long-lived,  it  may 
be  because  the  story  goes  that  Judas  hanged 
himself  on  a  tree  of  the  kind. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  tradition 
that  the  Cross  was  made  of  elder-wood  ; 
but  there  is  a  widespread  one  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  on  that  tree,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  it  unlucky  and  fatal  to 
babies  rocked  in  cradles  made  of  elder- wood. 
A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

Eastbourne. 

Not  the  Cross,  but  Judas' s  gibbet,  was 
made  of  elder- wood  (Sambucus  nigra),  hence 
the  early  death  of  babies.  Cf.  Sir  T. 
Browne's  'Pseud.  Ep.,'  ii.  vi.  101:  "Jews 
eares.  ..  .about  the  roots  of  an  elder.... 
concerneth  not  the  Jews,  but  Judas ....  upon 
a  conceit  he  hanged  on  this  tree." 

H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

"ESSES"  (11  S.  xii.  380). —I  suggest 
that  this  curious  word  is  .the  plural  of 
Ess — the  letter  S.  "  This  paste  is  good 
for.  .  .  .Esses  "  really  means,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  good  for  decoration  in  the 
form  of  a  hook  or  link  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  S,  a  very  useful  hook  or 
chain-like  decoration  or  pattern  in  paste 
cookery ;  an  ornament  or  decoration 
shaped  like  esses,  single  or  entwined. 
Is  this  too  far-fetched  ? 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 
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The  Quest  and  Occupation  of  Tahiti  &?/  Emissaries 
of  Spain  during  the  Years  1772-1776,  told  in 
Despatches  and  other  Contemporary  Documents. 
Translated  into  English  and  compiled  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Bolton  Glanvill 
Corney.  Vol.  II.  (Hakluyt  Society.) 

THIS  volume  relates  to  all  the  three  expeditions 
made  to  Tahiti  under  the  auspices  of  Don  Manuel 
de  Amat,  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The  principal  papers 
connected  with  the  first  voyage  were  given  hi 
Vol.  I.,  but  we  have  now  before  us  the  journal 
of  Don  Raimundo  Bonacorsi,  and  the  interesting 
record  by  Fr.  Joseph  Amich,  as  well  as  an  Hispano- 
Tahitian  Vocabulary,  and  a  curious  schedule  of 
questions  supplied  to  the  explorers  by  the  Viceroy 
for  their  guidance. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
records  of  the  second  expedition  of  the  Aguila, 
which  set  out  in  September,  1774,  and  returned  to 
her  port  of  departure,  El  Callao,  in  April,  1775, 
This  expedition  also  was  commanded  by  Don 
Domingo  de  Boenechea,  who,  however,  died  at 
Tahiti  hi  January  and  was  buried  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  which  the  explorers  brought  and 
set  up  hi  front  of  the  mission  station,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
enterprise.  As  missionaries  they  had  with  them 
two  Franciscan  friars  from  the  College  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  of  Santa  Rosa  of  Ocopa,  a  timid, 
narrow-minded,  weakly  pair  of  men,  whose 
foolishness  reduced  the  mission  to  failure.  The 
quantity  of  the  material  for  the  construction  of  a 
mission,  together  with  the  stores,  the  furniture 
of  the  oratory,  and  other  requisites,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  charter  a  second  vessel  to  accompany 
the  frigate  as  a  store-ship,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance we  owe  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
scientific  of  the  records  of  the  voyage,  in  the 
work  of  Don  Jose"  de  Andia  y  Varela,  the  owner 
and  master  of  the  storeship.  The  two  Padres  were 
left  on  the  island  for  some  ten  months,  and  during 
that  time  they  kept  a  diary  of  such  remarkable 
events  as  happened.  The  second  voyage,  then, 
with  its  results,  is  recorded  in  three  main  docu- 
ments :  the  official  journal  of  the  Aguila,  signed 
by  Don  Thomas  Gayangos,  the  journal  of  Andia 
y  Varela,  and  the  diary  of  the  Padres.  The 
editor  relates  a  very  curious  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Andia  y  Varela's  work.  It  has  received 
no  official  recognition  of  its  merits,  yet  has  re- 
mained the  chief  authentic  source  of  information 
for  this  voyage.  It  has  twice  been  printed  in 
Spanish,  and  twice  for  fifty  years  at  a  time  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  has  never  till  now  been  trans- 
lated into  any  other  language.  The  editor  is 
heartily  to  be  congratulated  upon  being  the  first 
to  give  to  the  world  at  large  so  valuable  a 
document. 

The  impression  the  Spanish  officers  make  upon 
the  reader  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  Their 
behaviour  towards  the  natives  is  uniformly 
courteous,  forbearing,  and  just,  and  their  methods 
of  tackling  the  divers  problems  that  arise,  whether 
in  navigation  or  in  the  handling  of  affairs,  show 
ability  and  judgment.  A  supplementary  paper, 
which  gives  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
English  in  regard  to  the  opinion  the  natives  con- 
ceived of  them,  says  that  the  punctilio  and 
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dignity  preserved  by  the  Dons  made  the  Tahitians 
regard  them  as  superior  beings. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  native  history 
recorded  here  is  the  pathetic  death  of  Vehiatua, 
the  young  arii  or  chief,  which  is  described  by  the 
Padres. 

The  third  voyage  of  the  Aguila  was  an  undis 
tinguished  affair,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  missionaries  with  further  stores 
and  learning  how  they  fared.  Don  Cayetano  de 
Langara,the  commander,  was  met,  however,  by  an 
instant  request  that  he  would  take  all  he  brought 
out  back  to  El  Callao  again  and  the  two  friars 
along  with  it,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  comply. 

During  the  years  1772-1775  the  Spaniards 
made  seven  discoveries  of  islands  which  no  Euro- 
pean had  seen  before,  mostly  in  the  "  Low  " 
Archipelago.  One  belongs  to  the  Austral  group, 
the  island  of  Ra'ivavae,  with  the  discovery  of 
which  our  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  credit 
Lieut.  Broughton,  who  sighted  it  in  1791,  but 
who  is  now  shown  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
Gayangos  and  Andia,who  found  it  in  1774.  Andfa 
also  made  an  independent  find,  that  of  the  island 
of  Las  Animas,for  which  he  has  yet  to  receive  the 
due  credit. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  praise  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  editor  has  carried  out  his  task.  The 
translations  read  excellently ;  the  notes  are 
models  of  carefully  verified  and  well-judged 
comment,  copious  in  information ;  and  there  is  a 
correspondence  of  tone  and  outlook  between  the 
subjoct-matter  and  the  editorial  work  as  a  whole 
which  adds  zest  and  pleasure  to  instruction. 

Old  London's  Spas,  Baths,  and  Wells.    By  Septimus 

Sunderland,    M.D.      (Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson, 

7.9.  Qd.) 

THIS  is  another  of  the  many  books  given  in  recent 
years  to  the  ungrateful  student  of  London  history 
and  topography  that  are  neither  helpful  nor  encour- 
aging. Developed  from  a  presidential  address 
read  in  November,  1914,  to  the  Balneological 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Medicine,  it  is  made  into 
a  volume  with  thirty-six  indifferent  illustrations, 
a  rather  poor  bibliography,  and  a  nineteen-page 
index,  some  of  which  is  superfluous. 

Since  the  history  and  lighter  interest  of  these 
resorts  have  already  been  set  forth  adequately 
in  two  works,  we  should  have  expected  from  this 
writer  and  from  the  occasion  of  the  paper  which 
forms  the  nucleus  an  authoritative  treatise  on 
the  medicinal  value  of  these  so-called  curative 
springs  and  wells.  There  is  a  tendency  to  dismiss 
as  exaggerated  the  claims  of  their  contemporary 
pamphleteers.  Peters,  Guidot,  Bevis,  and  others  ; 
any  therapeutic  merit  is  obscured  by  the  interests 
of  entertainment.  Even  the  user  of  the  waters 
was  allowed  to  drink  cordials  to  disguise  the 
unpleasant  taste,"  and  thereby  mitigate  their 
efficacy,  so  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
medicinal  springs  were  neglected,  while  their 
grounds  became  popular  resorts  for  tea-drinking, 
concerts,  and  various  amusements,  that  induced 
those  who  frequented  them  to  remain  to  un- 
wholesome hours. 

The  mo.stjvnotable  exception  to  this  deteriora- 
tion in  use  was  St.  Chad's  Well,  Battle  Bridge. 
Its  great  purpose  was  always  its  spring,  which, 
haying  powerful  cathartic  properties,  served 
neighbouring  boarding  schools  as  a  substitute  for 
the  brimstone  and  treacle  dispensed  by  Mrs. 


Squeers.  With  alternations  of  prosperity  and 
adversity,  it  persisted  until  1860,  when  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  swept  across  its  site  ;  but  local 
tradition  claims,  and  one  eruption  has  evidenced, 
that  it  still  percolates  from  a  new  source.  Harnp- 
stead  Wells  is  still  represented  by  the  Chalybeate 
Spring  in  Well  Walk,  a  relic  of  a  fine  local  story 
and  wisely  administered  charity.  Dr.  Sunderland 
associates  the  Upper  Flask  and  its  memories  of 
the  Kit-Kat  Club  with  the  Wells,  one  of  several 
indications  which  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not 
visit  all  the  sites  and  places  he  describes. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  example  in  the 
way  of  mistaken  inference  and  inaccurately 
given  fact.  For  example,  the  statement  (p.  6), 
"  For  many  years  the  New  River  Company  was 
the  only  one  supplying  water  to  London  ;  later, 
seven  other  companies  were  founded,  of  which 
the  Chelsea  Waterworks  was  the  first,  about  th& 
year  1732,"  clearly  indicates  ignorance  of  the 
York  Buildings  Waterworks  established  1667,  and 
the  important  works  at  London  Bridge,  erected  in 
1582.  St.  Michael's  Well  and  Aldgate  Pump  are 
identical ;  and  New  Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall, 
claimed  no  springs  or  wells,  but  owed  their  name- 
to  being  exiled  pleasures  of  the  Old  Spring 
Gardens,  Charing  Cross. 

The  chapter  on  '  Olden  Baths  '  is  possibly  the 
most  meritorious — although  more  research  on 
Floating  Baths  was  desirable,  and  Culverwell's 
Baths  in  Lothbury  should  have  been  mentioned. 

Of  springs  that  were  important  sources  of 
water  supply,  we  cannot  trace  any  mention  of  the- 
White  Conduit,  Lamb's  Conduit,  and  the  conduits 
south  of  the  Tyburn  Road  that  ultimately  left 
the  City  Corporation  possessed  of  the  valuable 
Conduit  Mead  Estate. 

These  errors,  selected  at  random,  are  only  of 
importance  if  any  practical  usefulness  is  claimed 
for  the  volume.  As  an  enthusiast's  indulgence 
in  printing  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends, 
we  may  readily  condone  them,  merely  warning 
the  student  that  the  book  cannot  challenge 
comparison  with  such  works  as  the  late  Warwick 
Wroth's  '  London  Pleasure  Gardens  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  or  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Foord's 
'  Springs,  Streams,  and  Spas  of  London.' 

Folk-Lore    round  Horncastte.     By  James   Alpass 

Penny.  (Horncastle,  Morton,  Is.) 
THIS  paper-covered  booklet  contains  sixty  folk- 
lore tales.  They  are  modern  tales,  some  of  which 
are  popular  versions  of  extraordinary  occurrences, 
others  being  echoes  of  older  folk  traditions.  From 
what  we  can  gather  of  them  they  are  genuine 
folk  stories,  reflecting  the  mingling  of  information 
and  popular  belief  which  is  the  outcome  to  be 
expected  of,  say,  fifty  years  of  gossip,  unconnected 
by  reference  to  documents,  and  assimilated  to- 
remnants  of  superstition.  It  was  a  good  idea  to 
collect  these  tales,  and  we  hope  the  compiler'* 
example  will  be  followed,  for  our  own  time  has  a 
folk-lore  of  its  own  to  which,  in  our  eagerness 
over  survivals  of  a  remote  past,  we  give  some- 
what too  scant  attention. 

Witches,  the  "  Old  Lad,"  and  apparitions 
figure  here  to  a  somewhat  surprising  extent  ; 
and  charms,  haunted  houses,  murders,  and 
people  with  second  sight  are  frequent.  The 
gruesome  predominates.  The  date  of  the  events 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  is  usually  from 
forty  to  sixty  years  ago.  Old  types  naturally 
prevail,  but  here  and  there  one  comes  across- 
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Bomething  fresh.  Thus  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before  a  story  of  a  skeleton  coming  in  a 
vision  to  a  man,  and  instructing  him  most  carefully 
in  the  articulation  of  the  bones,  with  a  view  to 
his  taking  the  place  of  the  local  bone-setter  just 
deceased.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  rough 
humour  in  the  collection,  chiefly  evinced  in  stories 
of  people  outwitting  their  neighbours.  , 

Two  things  we  greatly  wish  : — first,  that  the 
tales  had  not  been  written  down  in  a  form  so 
hopelessly  confused  and  ungrammatical  that 
parts  of  many  of  them  are  almost  unintelligible. 
We  suppose  this  arises  in  some  measure  from  the 
writer  giving  us  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  illi- 
terate persons  from  whom  he  received  them ; 
but  there  is  no  sense  in  carrying  this  principle  out 
to  the  point  of  making  a  mere  jumble  of  words. 
Next,  somethV-^  in  the  way  of  introduction  and 
notes  would  ha  ;  been  acceptable.  How  far  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  superstitions  recorded  here 
are  actually  believed  ?  How  many  of  the  charac- 
ters which  make  then1  appearance  are  real  persons  ? 
What  relation  can  be  made  out  between  these 
legends  and  more  ancient  forms  of  them  ?  From 
whom  was  each  derived  as  we  have  it  here  ? 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Penny  intends  to  publish 
notes  he  has  collected  on  the  monasteries  near  the 
river  Witham.  We  look  forward  to  examining  this 
work,  and  hope  that  he  will  see  his  way  to  making 
in  it  those  improvements  which,  bestowed  on  the 
present  collection,  would  have  rendered  it  more 
•valuable  than  it  now  is. 

An  Account  of  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Strawberry 
Hill  and  of  Strawberry  Hill  Sale  Catalogues, 
togetJier  with  a  Bibliography.  By  Percival 

^   Merritt.     (Boston,  Mass.,  privately  printed.) 

•COLLECTORS  and  students  of  Jthe  eighteenth 
century  would  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  this 
scholarly  and  careful  monograph,  the  subject  of 
which  the  writer  has  already  treated  in  our  own 
columns  (see  10  S.  vii.  and  xii.).  It  falls  naturally 
into  two  divisions— of  which  the  first,  on  Horace 
Walpole's  descriptive  catalogues,  is  particularly 
good.  Mr.  Merritt  has  found,  we  think,  the 
true  explanation  of  the  mysterious  small  quarto 
of  sixty-five  pages  which  Kirgate  is  supposed 
to  have  said  was  "  printed  only  for  the  use  of 
sei-vants  in  shewing  the  house  "*;  he  gives  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  this  was  not  a  separate 
issue,  properly  speaking,  bat  a  set  of  sheets  of  the 
1774  '  Dascription,'  taken  from  the  press  before 
that  pamphlet  was  finished,  and  containing  so 
much  of  the  Catalogue  as  had  not  been  included 
in  two  small  pamphlets  which  were  published  in 
advance,  ?.  1773,  and  which  appear  as  Nos.  2 
and  3  in  the  «  Bibliography  of  Catalogues  '  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  /  t*~ 

Mr.  Merritt  has  been  generous  and  judicious  in 
the  choice  of  illustrations  ;  his  essay  is  not  only 
well-conceived  and  well-informed,  but  unusually 
well  written,  while  the  printing  of  the  volume  is 
excellent,  and  the  "  get-up  "  pleasing. 

Corntcall  Parish  Registers  :  Marriages.  Index  to 
Vols.  I.-VI.  Compiled  by  A.  Terry  Satterford. 
(Issued  to  subscribers  only.) 

WE  can  well  understand  that,  as  the  preface  says, 
the  question  of  the  indexing  this  valuable  series 
<rf  Marriage  Registers — of  which  the  series  for 
Cornwall  is  now  stated  to  run  to  twenty-four 
volumes— should  have  presented  itself  to  the 


editors  as  a  somewhat  difficult  problem.  We 
think  they  have  found  the  best  solution  possible 
in  issuing  a  series  of  separate  indexes,  one  to  six 
or  seven  volumes  of  the  published  register.  This 
will  mean  in  each  a  compilation  of  the  names  of 
50,000  or  60,000  persons — every  one  of  whom  will 
appear  with  both  surname  and  Christian  names. 
The  first  instalment  is  now  before  us — an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  We  can  hardly  tell — the 
reason  being  what  it  is — whether  we  are  glad  or 
sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Satterford  has  been 
prevented  from  writing  an  Introduction  on 
Cornish  names.  His  time,  we  are  told  in  the 
brief  preface,  is  monopolized  by  military  duties. 

Essex.  By  G.  Worley.  (Bell  &  Sons,  5s.  net.) 
THE  rather  too  concise  name  which  Mr.  Worley 
has  given  to  his  book  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  its  secondary  title, '  A  Dictionary  of  the  County, 
Mainly  Ecclesiological,  in  Two  Parts.'  It  is  only 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  parishes  and  churches  that 
Essex  makes  an  appeal  to  the  writer,  but  these 
he  has  studied  closely  and  personally  visited. 
He  disposes  them  in  alphabetical  order, "according 
as  they  belong  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex  or 
that  of  Colchester,  and  brings  down  his  careful 
and  accurate  survey  to  the  present  day.  A  certain 
want  of  proportion  in  the  length  of  the  articles  is 
qbservable  as  a  fault,  and  certainly  if  more  matter 
of  literary  and  historical  interest  bad  been  allowed 
admission  the  book  would  have  gained.  The 
statement  that  Willingale  Doe  may  have  got  its 
name  "from  the  Saxon  Pillen  (  =  wool  en)  "  is 
an  obvious  mistake  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
letter  for  w-  bearing  a  delusive  resemblance  to  our 
modern  p.  The  "  Doe  "  affixed  is  known  to 
have  been  bequeathed  to  the  place  by  the 
Norman  family  of  "  d'Ou." 


CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  forwarded 
to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of  the 
page  of  « N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer,  so 
that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
epondents  must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  aftar  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  tc 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication  "  Duplicate." 

LIEUT. -CoL.  LAMBTON  ("  Vidit,  et  erubuit, 
lympha  pudica  Deum  "). — This  is  said  to  be  Dryden's 
version  of  the  last  line  of  Crashaw's  epigram  on  the 
miracle  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  'Epigrammata  Sacra' 
(1634  cd.,  p.  299). 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  'NOTES  AND 
QUERIES/ 

THE  desire  that   *  N.   &   Q.'   should  remain 
at  the  Athenaeum  Press  has  been  so  strongly 
expressed  that  I  can  only  bow  to  the  wishes 
of    the    correspondents.     It    is    true    that, 
instead  of  being  recouped   for  the    loss  on 
the  present  year's  working  by  the  arrange- 
ment   proposed    for    the    transfer     of    the 
paper,   the   possibility  of   incurring  further 
loss    during    1916   has    now    to    be    faced 
That   loss   should,   however,  be  small,    for< 
thanks    to     the     energy     and     generosity 
shown  by  many  of  the  friends  of  '  N.  &  Q., 
176Z.    6s.    6d.   has   already    been  placed   at 
our    disposal   to   meet    this   risk.      A   sum 
of    1501.  has  been  placed  on   deposit  at  the 
bank  in  the  names  of  the  largest  contributor 
and    myself.     So    soon    as    the    balance    of 
another  501.  is  received  it  will  be  added  to 
the  amount,  and  further  contributions  will 
be  deposited  in  the  same  way,  501.  at  a  time. 
Thus,   if  the  fall  in  the  sale  of  the  paper 
should  go  no  farther  than  it  has  already 
gone  (and  I  have  some  cause  for  expecting 
that    the    sales    will    rather    increase    than 
otherwise),  and  if  the  advertisements  should 
not  diminish  even  more  than  they  have  done 
at  present,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  my  services 
at  the  disposal  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  any  rate  for 
another  year.     I  propose  to  issue  half-yearly 
balance-sheets  to  all  those  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  and  I  hope, 
iin  view  of  the  fact  that  my  own  work  will 
continue  to  be  unpaid,  and  that  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  efforts  of  friends  on  behalf  of 
the  paper,  that  there  will  be  little,  if  any, 
need  to  draw  upon  the  deposit  account. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  honour  done  to  the 
name  which  has  for  so  long  been  connected 
with  *  N.  &  Q.'  by  the  cordial  and  decided 
way  in  which  our  contributors  have  pro- 
nounced against  the  severing  of  that 
connexion. 

J.  EDWARD  FBANCIS, 

Proprietor  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1915. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHIC    SATIRES    OF    THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

DURING  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  great  number  of  satirical  pamphlets 
were  published,  in  which  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  well-known  persons  (whose  identity  was 
thinly  concealed  under  initials  or  a 
pseudonym)  were  indicated  by  quotations 
from  eminent  writers  or  some  such  cryptic 
method.  Each  of  these  productions  contains 
long  list  of  famous  people,  nearly  always 
disguised  in  cipher,  and  it  was  evidently  a 
Dopular  amusement  to  fill  in  the  proper  names, 
since  these  pamphlets  seem  to  have  been 
profitable  publications.  Sometimes  the 
method  employed  was  to  depict  intelligible 
portraits  of  the  characters  hinted  at ;  some- 
times the  satire  took  the  form  of  imaginary 
epitaphs.  Most  of  these  pamphlets  are 
noticed  in  contemporary  periodicals  such  as 
The  Monthly  Review  or  The  Gentlemarit  and 
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Town  and  Country  magazines,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  criticism  was  unfavourable. 
But  although  they  have  no  literary  merit, 
and  displayed  the  worst  of  bad  taste  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  these  satires 
help  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  social 
history  of  the  time.  It  is  a  most  instructive 
task  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  gain  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  to  identify 
the  actual  persons  who  are  satirized  in  these 
pages.  It  is  often  possible  to  recognize  a 
name  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
buried  in  obscurity,  and  by  collating  the 
various  lists  one  is  able  to  understand 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries  with  regard 
to  many  a  famous  individual.  These 
pamphlets  thus  form  a  most  valuable 
commentary  upon  the  well-known  memoirs 
of  the  century,  and  I  append  a  bibliography 
of  the  most  familiar  of  them,  which  no  doubt 
the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  will  be  able  to 
amplify.  Except  for  their  impertinence 
there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  any  of 
them. 

Sketches  |  and  |  Characters  |  of  the  most  Eminent 
and  most  Singular  |  Persons  |  Now  Living.  |  By 
Several  Hands.  |  Vol.1.  |  Bristol.  |  Printed  for  John 

Wheble  |  1770. 

[The  author  was  Philip  Thicknesse.] 

Modern  Characters  |  For  1778.  |  By  Shakespeare 

London  :  |  Printed  and  sold  by  D.  Brown  |  

1778. 

[These  "  characters "  appeared  originally  in  The 
Morning  Post  and  Public  Advertiser,  and  the  author 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton, 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.] 

Sketches  |  From  I  Nature,  |  In  |  High  Preserva- 
tion, I  By  the  Most  Honourable  Masters;  |  

London  |  Printed  for  G.  Kearsly  |  1779. 

The  |  Picture  Gallery.   |  Containing    Near  |  Two 
Hundred    Paintings    By  the  Moat  |  Distinguished 
Ladies  in  Great  Britain.  I  ......London  :  ]  Printed 

for  G.  Kearsly 1780. 

The  |  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton  ;  |  or,  |  Monumental 
Records  |  For  the  year  1980.  i  Faithfully  Tran- 
scribed |  From  the  Original  Inscriptions | 

London  :  |  Printed  for  G.  Kearsly |  1780. 

[This  satire  is  attributed  to  Sir  Herbert  Croft, 
and  has  been  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  9  S.  xii.  381, 
411,  488;  10  S.  i.  12 ;  xii.  323,  451 ;  11  S.  i.  76,  212.] 

Miniature  Pictures.  |  Written  Originally  by  Mr. 
Gay,  |  Author  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  etc.  etc.  | 
Newly  Adapted    to  |  The  Most  Fashionable   and 

Public  Characters,  |  of  Both  Sexes,  Now  Living 

Containing  |  above   Six  Hundred   Portraits;  |  

London,  |  Printed  for  M.  Smith 1781. 

The  |  World  as  it  Goes :  [  Exemplified  in  the  | 
Characters  |  of  | Selected  from  the  Most  Dis- 
tinguished |  English  Poets,  |  from  |  Chaucer  to 

Churchill;  |  And  all  the  |  Characters  Applied.  |  

London  :  )  John  Fielding,  |  1781. 

[Written  by  William  Combe ;  cf.  his  « Royal 
Register,'  vii.  35.] 


Ways  and  Means :  |  or,  a  |  Sale  [  of  the  |  L[ord]s 
S[piritua]l  and  T[empora]l,  |  By  R[oya]l  P[ro- 

clamatioln ;  | London  :  Printed  for  G.  Kearslv 

I  1782 

Prophecies  I  Delivered  by  a  |  Descendant  |  from 
the  |  Oracle  of  Delphos,  |  of  the  Lives  and  Deaths 
|  of    the  |  Following    Distinguished  Personages,  I 
London:  |  Printed  for  W.  Priest 1791. 

I  purposely  have  excluded  from  my  list 
all  satirical  poems  of  the  style  of  '  The 
Diaboliad  '  or  '  The  Torpedo,'  which  are 
also  cryptic  productions  and  which  exist  in- 
large  numbers.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


JEWISH    TREASURE -TROVE. 

(See  ante,  p.  395.) 

IN  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Jews  of  Constantinople  appear  to  have 
obtained  considerable  influence  with  the 
Turks.  A  Jew  is  credited  with  being  the 
boon  companion  of  Selim  the  Sot  (II.),  and 
another  member  of  the  race  about  the  same 
time  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  next  story  we  hear  about  the 
Tomb  of  David  is,  therefore,  one  in  which 
the  Jews  take  an  important  part. 

About  the  year  1561  a  Constantinople  Jew 
of  wealth  and  influence  visited  Jerusalem 
for  the  purpose  of  praying  at  the  tomb  of 
David.  He  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  the 
ancient  church  of  the  "  Cenaculum "  on 
Mount  Sion,  just  outside  the  city  walls,  as 
the  correct  site  (perhaps  in  consequence  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela's  story)  ;  but,  as  will  be- 
seen  hereafter,  such  an  identification  could 
have  had  no  basis  in  any  tradition  older  than, 
the  twelfth  century.  On  begging  to  be 
permitted  to  worship  within  the  Franciscan 
church  of  the  "  Cenaculum,"  he  was  indig- 
nantly refused  by  the  monks.  The  Jew 
threatened  revenge,  and  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople  rebuked  the  Grand  Vizier 
for  his  indifference  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
great  Prophets  of  Islam,  in  permitting  it  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Nazarenes. 
His  representations,  aided  by  bribes,  had  the* 
desired  effect,  and  the  Franciscans  were 
accordingly  driven  from  their  convent,  and 
eventually  permitted  to  purchase  their 
present  property  within  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

But  although  the  Jews  are  perhaps 
rightly  credited  with  having  something  to 
do  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from 
the  "  Cenaculum,"  they  have  certainly  not 
benefited — if  such  was  their  desire — by  the 
change  in  its  ownership.  We  do  not  hear  of 
the  Moslems  permitting  the  Jews  to  approach 
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the  place  any  more  than  they  were  permitted 
by  the  Christians.  Perhaps  the  treasure- 
trove  idea  was  in  the  air,  and  the  Moslems 
suspected  the  intentions  of  the  Jews  as  much 
as  the  Christians  had  done,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Better  to  understand  the  position 
of  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  history  of  the  "  Cenaculum." 

The  "  Cenaculum  "  is  mentioned  as  a 
church  of  importance  by  Bishop  Arculf  in 
697,  and  his  description  is  said  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  plan  drawn 
by  himself,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
royal  sepulchre  or  Tomb  of  David.  The 
Englishman  Ssewulf,  who  visited  Jerusalem 
in  1102  as  a  pilgrim,  likewise  makes  no 
mention  of  anything  of  the  kind  amongst  the 
holy  sites  he  describes.  Then  follows  the 
period  of  the  Crusading  kingdom,  with  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  immediately  succeed- 
ing its  fall  in  1187.  We  now  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  the  Jewish  legend  and  the  story 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

Rudolph  von  Sudheim ,  a  pilgrim  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Crusades,  is  our 
best  authority  on  the  history  of  the  "  Cenacu- 
ium  "  and  its  fate.  He  states  that,  about 
1337,  the  buildings  protected  by  Robert  the 
Wise,  King  of  Naples  (1309-43),  were  in  the 
charge  of  Franciscan  friars  who  kept  a  hos- 
pice for  Latin  pilgrims,  evidently  the  original 
of  the  present  "  Casa  Nova."  He  is  one  of 
the  first  Christians  to  mention  "  sepulchra 
regum  luda,"  as  amongst  the  sacred  treasures 
preserved  within  the  convent,  although  the 
legend  must  ha\e  been  in  full  currency 
before  his  time. 

The  Jewish  treasure-trove  legends  are 
indefinite  and  confusing.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela's  story  refers  to  the  "Tomb  of  David," 
and,  incidentally,  to  the  treasures  contained 
within  it,  which,  according  to  other  legends, 
had  been  buried  by  Solomon.  Josephus, 
however,  states  that  this  treasure  of  Solomon 
was  appropriated  by  Hyrcanus  or  Herod. 
By  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the  original  tomb 
had  so  far  been  forgotten  by  the  Jews  as  to 
allow  of  another  taking  its  place  near 
Bethlehem. 

Another  chain  of  legends  attaches  to  the 
mystery  of  the  "  Ark  "  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
religion,  which  contained  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  the  Pot  of  Manna,  and  the  Rod  of 
Aaron.  The  "  Ark  "  was  the  equivalent  to 
an  oracle,  or  the  centre  of  that  religious 
sentiment  which  seeks,  in  all  religions^  for 
some  material  object  for  reverence.  But  it 
has  been  supposed  that  at  a  later  time  (before 
ttie  Babylonish  captivity)  it  may  have  ceased 
to  occupy  this  position,  as  we  hear  of  its 


being  "  reinstated  "  by  King  Josiah.  It  is 
not  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian^ 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple  in  B.C.  605, 
nor  was  it  restored  as  a  religious  object  in> 
the  later  Temples. 

Later  legends  suggest  the  idea  that  the- 
arcana  of  ancient  Israel  were  hidden  in  the 
deep  valley  which  circles  round  Mount  Ophelr 
and  yet  other  traditions  represent  its  having 
been  removed  by  supernatural  means  at  or  • 
before  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple. 
It  is  not  very  clear  whether  these  arcana  are 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  David's- 
and  Solomon's  tombs,  or  whether,  if  not 
removed  to  heaven,  they  were  deposited  in 
some  hiding-place  by  themselves.  In  any 
case  there  seems  to  have  been  a  vague  idea 
with  the  more  credulous  humanity  of  past 
times,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  that  a  store 
of  treasure  dating  from  Solomonic  times,, 
and  including  the  articles  of  Jewish  religious 
use  not  mentioned  as  carried  to  Babylon, 
nor  shown  upon  the  famous  bas-relief  of 
Titus' s  Arch  at  Rome,  has  been  awaiting  the 
speculative  enterprise  of  grave-robbers  ever 
since  archaeology  became  associated  with  the 
rifling  of  tombs. 

So    much    for    the    ancient    stories    and 
traditions.     When     we     come     to     modern 
research  of  a  scientific  kind  we  find  the  whole 
subject  of  the  topography  and  archaeology  of 
Jerusalem  involved  in  a  maze  of  controversy 
very  difficult  to  epitomize.     After  fifty  years' 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  . 
Societies,  with  the  enthusiastic  co-operation        , 
of  many  most   distinguished   scholars,   the 
chief  result   obtained,  as  regards  primitive 
Jerusalem,    has   been    the   identification   of 
the  Ophel  or  "  City  of  David  "  with  the  now 
barren  slope  or  spur  of  the  Temple  mount 
to  the  south,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Tyropeon.     Here  the  only  Phoenician 
or  ancient  Hebrew  antiquities  ever  found  in 
situ  are  situated.      This  identification  of  the 
Ophel    site,    of    course,  upsets   the   merely 
mediaeval  location  of  the  "  City  of  David  " 
on  the  modern  Mount  Sion,  the  hill  west  of : 
the  Tyropeorr;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
"  Tomb  of  David,"  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  Crusades,  and  now  venerated  by  the 
Moslems,  is  on  the  wrong  hill  according  to, 
the  Bible  account  and  modern  investigation. 
In  addition  to  this  identification  little  more 
has  been  discovered  which  throws  any  light 
upon     primitive     Jerusalem.     The     famous 
Siloam  tunnel  with  its  unique  Hebrew  in- 
scription, which  passes  through  the  rock  of 
Ophel,  is  a  thing  by  itself,  and  has  but  little 
reference  to  anj'thing  else. 
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The  vast  rock  cisterns  and  excavations 
^vhich  are  known  to  exist  beneath  the 
Haram  are  doubtless  ancient,  but  they 
•can  contain  little  to  interest  the  student,  or 
they  would  have  been  associated  with  some 
marvellous  legend  at  the  time  when  the  great 
mosque  was  occupied  by  a  college  of  Augus- 
tinian  canons,  and  when  John  of  Wurzburg 
so  enthusiastically  described  its  holy  places 
in  detail,  both  above  and  below  ground.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  mentions  only  one  or  two 
of  the  underground  chambers  or  cisterns 
-which  had  been  turned  into  the  beloved 
subterranean  chapels  of  the  Christians. 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  is  elusive,  the 
•city  seems  to  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
•course  of  ages.  Herodotus,  "  the  father  of 
history,"  professes  to  know  nothing  about 
such  a  place  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  ;  and  at 
;a  later  period  the  Christian  hero  claiming 
to  be  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem  is  questioned 
by  the  Roman  judge  as  to  the  existence  of 
•such  a  city,  and  is  obliged  to  explain  his 
meaning  in  a  spiritual  sense.  In  a  spiritual 
sense,  also,  much  of  the  topography  of  primi- 
tive Jerusalem  must  be  understood,  as, 
findeed,  it  always  has  been  to  some  extent. 

G.  J.,  F.S.A. 


STATUES   AND    MEMORIALS    IN  THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

s(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  ;  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343;  vii.  64, 144,  175,263,  343,442;  viii. 
4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444  ;  ix.  65,  164,  384, 
464  ;  x.  103,  226,  303,  405 ;  xi.  24,  145, 
.275,  428 ;  xii.  65,  178,  298,  336.) 

PlONBES   AND   PHILANTHROPISTS 

(continued). 
JOHN  HOWARD. 

Bedford. — In  March,  1892,  a  bronze  statue 
-of  John  Howard,  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, was  unveiled  here.  It  stands  in  the 
Market-Place,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  R.A.  The  erect  figure  is  represented 
in  travelling  costume  of  the  period,  wearing 
a  flat  turned-up  hat  and  overcoat  thrown 
open.  The  left  arm  is  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  the  right  hand  supports  the  chin. 
The  eyes  are  cast  down,  and  the  face  displays 
a  thoughtful  expression.  The  ornate 
"pedestal  is  constructed  of  English  marble, 
;and  bears  the  simple  inscription  : — 

John  Howard 
1726-1790. 

1890. 


Below  this  is  some  boldly  executed  sym- 
bolical bronze  work,  consisting  of  grim  sea- 
monsters  from  whose  mouths  jets  of  water 
are  thrown  into  shell-like  basins.  A  flight 
of  four  steps  leads  up  to  the  fountain. 

London. — During  Howard's  lifetime  sub- 
scriptions were  invited  for  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  him  in  England,  but  at  his 
request  the  project  was  abandoned.  After 
his  death  it  was  decided  to  place  his  statue 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  John  Bacon  the 
sculptor  was  entrusted  with  the  commission. 
It  cost  1,365^.,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
23  Feb. ,  1796.  The  following  is  the  sculptor' s 
own  description  of  his  work : — 

"  My  principal  object  in  composing  the  statue 
of  Mr.  Howard  was  to  present  as  much  of  the 
character  of  active  benevolence  as  a  single  figure 
would  afford. 

"  The  right  foot  being  placed  considerably 
forward  and  the  body  advanced  upon  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  motion  to  the  figure  ;  while  the 
expression  of  benevolence  is  attempted  in  the 
several  features  of  the  face,  and  the  inclined 
air  of  the  head. 

"  He  holds  a  scroll  of  papers  in  his  left  hand  ; 
on  one  is  written  '  Plan  for  the  improvement  of 
Prisons,'  and  on  a  corner  of  another  the  word 
'  Hospitals '  is  introduced,  pointing  out  the 
principal  objects  of  his  exertions.  Another 
paper  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  has  the  word 
'  Regulations '  written.  In  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a  key,  by  which  is  expressed  the  circum- 
stance of  his  exploring  the  dungeons,  and  the 
rings  and  chains  among  which  he  stands  are 
designed  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  spectator 
in  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  wretched 
abodes  ;  while  his  trampling  on  some  fetters 
which  lie  on  the  ground  suggests  the  hostility  of 
his  sentiments  to  their  sufferings." 

On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  a  bas-relief 
panel  showing  Howard  in  a  prison,  giving 
food  and  clothing  to  the  wretched  inmates. 
Above  this  is  inscribed  : — 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  his  epitaph  written, 
by  his  friend  and  relative  Samuel  Whitbread 
of  Bedford  : — 

This  extraordinary  man  had  the  fortune  to 
be  honoured  whilst  living  in  the  manner  which 
his  virtues  deserved.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  the  British  and  Irish  Parlia- 
ments for  his  eminent  services  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind.  Our  national  Prisons 
and  Hospitals,  improved  upon  the  suggestions  of 
his  wisdom,  bear  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  which 
he  traversed  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery, 
from  the  Throne  to  the  Dungeon  his  name  was 
mentioned  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion. His  modesty  alone  defeated  various  efforts 
which  were  made  during  his  life  to  erect  this  Statue, 
which  the  publick  has  now  consecrated  to  his 
memory.  He  was  born  at  Hackney  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Sept.  11,  afpccxxvi.  The 
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early  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement 
residing  principally  upon  his  paternal  estate  ai 
Cardington  in  Bedfordshire,  for  which  county  he 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  the  year  MDCCLXXIH 
He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary 
on  the  xiith  of  Jan.  MDCCXC.,  a  victim  to  the 
perilous  and  benevolent  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of,  and  find  an  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  Plague.  He  trod  an  open,  but  unfrequentec 
path  to  immortality,  in  the  ardent  and  unremittec 
exercise  of  Christian  charity.  May  this  tribute 
to  his  fame  excite  an  emulation  of  his  truly 
glorious  achievements. 

Russia. — Howard's  grave  is  at  Dophi- 
novka  (now  Stepanovka),  about  four  miles 
north  of  Kherson.  A  pyramidal  memorial 
is  erected  over  it,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription in  Russian  as  well  as  Latin  : — 

Johannis  Howard 

Ad  Sepulchrum  stas, 

Quisquis  es 

Amici. 

1790. 

Near  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  and 
opposite  the  old  prison  of  Kherson,  is  a 
memorial  obelisk  bearing  on  one  side  a 
medallion  of  Howard,  and  on  the  other 
a  sundial.  It  also  contains  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  repeated  in  Russian : — 

Howard. 
Died  on  the  20th  January 

in  the  year  1790 

li  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Vixit  propter  alios, 

Alios  salvos  fecit. 

LORD  SHAFTESBURY. 

Harrow.—On  the  wall  of  the  Old  School 
is  a  tablet  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

Love.  Serve. 

Near  this  spot 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 

afterwards  7th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G., 

while  yet  a  boy  in  Harrow  School, 

saw  with  shame  and  indignation 

the  pauper's  funeral 

which  helped  to  awaken  his  lifelong 

devotion  to  the  service  of  the  poor 

and  the  oppressed. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 
London. — A  memorial  fountain,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  is  erected  in 
Piccadilly  Circus.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
up  to  the  large  bronze  basins  into  which  the 
drinking  jets  flow.  Above  these  are  the 
ornamental  playing  fountains.  Inserted  in 
the  structure  is  a  series  of  panels  illustrative 
of  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  graceful 
poise  of  the  winged  Eros  which  crowns  the 
summit  never  fails  to  attract  attention. 
The  inscription,  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone?  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Erected  by  public   subscription  to  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  K.G.,  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


Born  April  28th,  1801,  died  October  1",  1885. 
During  a  public  life  of  half  a  century,  he  devoted 
the  influence  of  his  station,  the  strong  sympathies 
of  his  heart,  and  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  to 
honouring  God  by  serving  his  fellow  men.  An 
example  to  his  order,  a  blessing  to  his  people,  and 
a  name  to  be  by  them  ever  gratefully  remembered- 
On  the  south  side  is  a  life-size  bust  of  the 
Earl. 

(See  also  10  S.  ix.  282.) 
Westminster  Abbey. — In  1888  a  marble 
statue  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  by  the  late 
Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A.,  was  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  portrait  was 
taken  from  a  bust  executed  from  life  by  the 
same  artist.  His  lordship  is  represented 
as  standing  with  hands  clasped  in  a  con- 
templative attitude,  and  attired  in  the 
robes  of  the  Garter.  On  the  pedestal  is 
inscribed  : — . 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 

Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

Born  April  28,  1801. 

Died  October  1,  1885. 

Endeared  to  his  Countrymen 

By  a  Long  Life  spent  in  the  Cause 

of  the  Helpless  and  Suffering. 
Love.  Serve. 

(The  last  two  words  represent  the  Shaftes- 
bury family  motto.) 

DR.  BARNARDO. 

Barkingside,  Essex.— On  19  June,  1908,, 
the  Duchess  of  Albany  unveiled  a  memorial 
which  had  been  placed  over  the  Founder's 
grave  in  the  Girls'  Village  Home.  It  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  ornamental 
space  not  far  from  the  principal  entrance- 
The  design  consists  of  a  semi-circular  stone 
recess  with  a  seat  running  round  the  interior. 
From  the  middle  of  the  stonework  rises  «t 
massive  square  pedestal  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure  embracing  two  infants,  symbo- 
lizing Charity.  On  the  front  face  of  the 
pedestal  is  Dr.  Barnardo's  bust  in  relief,  and 
below  it  are  seated  three  girls  in  a  typically 
natural  position.  The  memorial  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Sir  George  Frampton, 
R.A.,  and  by  him  presented  as  a  gift  to  the 
Homes.  It  contains  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : — 
Above  and  below  bust : 

In  Memory  of 
1845     Dr.  Barnardo     1905 
On  base  : 

I  hope  to  die  as  I  have  lived 

in  the  humble  but  assured  faith  of 

Jesus  Christ 

as 
my  Saviour,  my  Master,  and  my  King. 

In    1910   a   brass   tablet   was   placed   by 
ormer    girls     in    the    Children's    Church  > 
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situated  a  short  distance  from  the  grave- 
At  the  head  is  an  engraved  bust  of  Dr. 
Barnardo,  the  space  below  being  inscribed 
.as  follows  : — 

To  the  Glory  of  God 

and  in  loving  memory  of 

Dr.  T.  J.  Barnardo,  F.R.C.S.E., 

who  died  19  Sep.   1905. 

This  tablet  is  placed  here 

with  grateful  affection 

by 

old  girls  of 
his  Village  Home. 
"  A  father  to  the  needy." 

Job  29,  verse  11. 

Stepney. — In  1910  an  ornamental  memo- 
Tial  brass  was  placed  in  the  chapel  at  the 
Boys'  Home,  Stepney.  At  the  head  is  an 
engraved  bust  of  the  founder,  and  at  the 
foot  on  a  shield  the  words  : — 

Old  Boys'  Guild. 
Lest  we  forget. 
Hn  the  centre  is  inscribed  : — 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  to  the  beloved  memory  of 

Dr.  Barnardo, 
who  passed  away  Sept.   19,  1905. 

This  tablet  was  erected  by  the 

Old  Boys  of  Dr.  Barnardo 's  Homes, 

July,  1910. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
IJong  Itchingtou,  Warwickshire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DWELLERS  ON  LONDON  BRIDGE  :  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. — Here  are  the  names  and 
trades  of  some  of  the  dwellers  upon  old 
London  Bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  I  found  in  the  will  of  William 
Allmonson  of  Dover,  proved  on  5  Sept.. 
1558:— 

DETTS  THAT  I  DO  OWE. 
-It.    to    Robart    Creyrche    geyrdeller  of    London 

dwellyng  on[el  the  bridge  there  ix11  xiiij8  vjd. 
It.  to  Roger  Colle  groser  of  London  on  the  bryge 

there   xiiij8  &  odde  money  &  a  Cu  of  prunnes 

whiche  is  not  in  hys  by  11. 

It  to  James  Hawse  haberdasser  on[e]  the  bryge  xvs. 
>It.   to  Peny  father  eyernmonger  on[e]  new  fyshe- 

stretehill  xxs. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 

Edenson,  23,  Oxford  Road,  Canterbury. 

SOLDIERS'  HOMES  AND  CLTJBS. — The  late 
^General  Sir  William  Stirling  (Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower),  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  1904, 
stated  that  "  he  held  in  his  hand  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  report  of  any 
Soldiers'  Home  or  Institute,  in  England  or 
•elsewhere."  It  was  entitled  *  Report  of 
Soldiers'  Institute  for  Shorncliffe  Camp, 
1859.'  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  work 


had   been   going   on   ever   since   Miss   Lucy 
Papillon  started  it  in  1858. 

As  there  are  many  homes,  clubs,  and 
institutes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  well  to  place  the 
above  statement  on  record. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

JAMES  I.'s  DISLIKE  OF  CENTRALIZATION. — 
It  has  struck  me  that  one  reason  for 
Shakespeare  not  occupying  the  Blackfriars 
house  after  he  bought  it  may  be  found  in 
James  I.'s  frequently  expressed  dislike  to 
country  gentlemen  coming  to  live  in  London. 
In  the  unpublished  Register  of  the .  Privy 
Council  for  27  Oct.,  1614,  is  a  copy  of  a 
'  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  his  Majesties 
Attorney  General '  : — 

"  Whereas  his  Majesty  hath  taken  notice  of  a 
great  resort  of  gentlemen  of  quality  and  lively- 
hood,  together  with  their  wives  and  families,  unto 
the  City  of  London  and  other  principal  Cities  and 
Towns  of  this  realm,  with  a  purpose  (as  it 
appeareth)  to  settle  their  habitation  there  for 
saving  of  charges,  and  other  private  respects, 
His  Majestic,  considering  in  his  great  wisdome 
how  prejudiciall  these  courses  may  prove  to  the 
generall  government  of  the  Kingdom  when  the 
country  shall  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  and 
presence  of  so  many  gentlemen,  who  for  the  most 
part  bear  office  or  authoritie  in  the  countrie  where 
they  dwell,  besides  the  great  decaye  of  hospitalitie 
and  other  inconveniences  that  will  ensue  thereupon, 
is  therefore  pleased  that  a  Proclamation  shall  be 
published  enjoyning  and  commanding  all  such 
persons  aforementioned  to  repair  into  their  severall 
dwellings  in  the  country,  before  the  last  of 
November  next,  there  to  abide  and  continue  as 
heretofore  they  have  usually  done,  which  we 
require  you  to  drawe  accordingly  and  to  make 
ready  for  his  Majesty's  signature  with  as  much 
convenient  expedition  as  you  maye." 

I  thought  this  interesting,  and,  seeing  it 
was  contemporary,  at  least  worth  noting. 

C.  C.  STOPES. 

NELSON  TO  SIR  EDWARD  BERRY. — The 
following  letter  written  by  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson  to  his  friend  Sir  Edward  Berry 
is  of  interest  : — 

Merton,  NoV  10th  1801. 
MY  DEAR  SIR  EDWARD, 

You  have  done  right  to  submit,  for  our  friends 
at  the  Ad*y  have  nob  much  feeling  for  invalids.  I 
spoke  to  Troubridge  ah*  you,  the  result  you  know 
by  experience.  I  have  not  a  scrap  of  interest,  but 
believe  me  I  am  ever  your  much  obliged  and 
affectionate  friend,  NELSON  &  BRONTE. 

Sir  Edward  Berry. 

This  letter  was  given  by  Sir  Edward  Berry 
to  Sir  John  Theophilus  Lee,  R.N.  (my 
wife's  great-grandfather),  and  is  now  in 
my  possession. 

R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 

Boughton  Colemers,  Matfield,  Kent. 
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"  TINKLE  "  FOB  "  TICKLE." — In  the  '  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary '  we  find  under 
"  tinkle  "  a  note  saying  that  its  use  in  the 
sense  of  "  tickle "  is  rare,  with  but  one 
quotation  as  an  example  of  this,  and  that  of 
1883.  It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to 
record  the  phrase,  "  if  he  be  a  little  tinckled 
with  pride,"  which  occurs  on  p.  196  of  '  A 
Commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  Philemon  and  to  the  Hebrews,'  by 
William  Jones,  published  in  London  in  1635, 
which  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
the  British  Museum.  This  Dr.  William 
Jones  is  recorded  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  as  living 
in  the  years  1561-1636.  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

PUBITAN  NAMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1794- 
1830.  (See  ante,  p.  399.)— 

Avildia  Bartlett.     17  April,  1822. 

Avis  G.  Williams.     29  Sept.,  1824. 

Axah  Drury.     8  Sept.,  1813. 

Azeriah  Fuller.     20  July,  1796. 

Azor  Phelps.     18  May,  1803. 

Azubah  Newell  (woman).     13  Sept.,  1809. 

Azubath  Thayer  (woman).     25  Nov.,  1829. 

Azulah  Trask.     19  Oct.,  1803. 

Bani  Philips.     11  May,  1814. 

Baruck  B.  Fairbanks.     29  Oct.,  1806. 

j3arzil]a  Miles.     23  April,  1806. 

Bathany  Gatchell  (woman).     31   Oct.,   1827. 

Bathsheba  Bartlet.     20  Aug.,  1806. 

Bazalele  Jones.     4  April,  1827. 

Bela  Stoddard.     18  April,  1798. 

Benaiah  Door.     7  Dec.,  1799. 

Benajah  Morse.     22  Sept.,  1830. 

Benanuel  Bucklin.     25   Oct.,   1809. 

Benoni  Grover.     20  Feb.,  1805. 

Beriah  Clark.     14  July,  1830. 

Bethiah  Curtis.     28  Feb.,  1821. 

Bethuel  Ellis.     14  Sept.,  1814. 

Beulah  Walker  (woman).     17  May,  1809. 

Boaz  M.  Mirick.     17  May,  1809. 

Bulah  Miller  (woman).     10  Nov.,  1824. 

Calista  Allen.     8  June,  1814. 

Candace  Allen.     22  Jan.,  1806. 

Caniel  Parkhurst  (man).     26  May,  1824. 

Capernaum  Knowlton  (woman).     13  Aug.,   1814. 

Casendiana  Shumway.     9  June,  1824. 

Celinda  Billings.     20  Oct.,  1824. 

Cephas  Thayer.     25  Aug.,  1813. 

Chileab  Smith.     31  Oct.,  1793. 

China  Gleason  (woman).     17  Dec.,  1806. 

Chiron  Wheelock.     30  April,   1823. 

Chloa  Lane.     7  July,  1824. 

Ohloe  Gates.     7  April,  1802. 

Comfort  Johnson  (man).     27  Sept.,  1809. 

Consider  Barrows.     16  Dec.,  1801. 

Consider  Howland  Hammett  had  his  first  name 

changed  to  Charles  by  Act  of  24  Feb.,  1821. 
Cyphus  Prentiss.     7  Nov.,  1796. 
Damaris  Upham.     9  April,  1800. 
Cameras  Holmes.     1  Sept.,  1813. 
Darius  Putnam.     17  Oct.,  1821. 
Deidamia  Adams.     8  June,  1814. 
Delight  Cudworth  (woman).     24  April,  1822. 
Delphia  Baker.     30  Oct.,  1822. 
Delphos  Gates.     3  July,  1816. 
Desire  Lumbard  (woman).     5  Nov.,  1817. 


Desire  Tolman  (a  man  and  a  deacon).     18  Sept. 

1822. 

Diadama  Prouty.     18  Nov.,  1829. 
Dianthia  Merriam.     22  July,  1829. 
Diodate  Brockway.     15  Aug.,  1804. 
Diodorus  Underwood.     16  May,  1827. 
Doris  Dorcis  Tabitha  Mann.     14  April,  1819. 
Dutee  J.  Pearce  (man).     21  Nov.,  1827. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Two  HISTORIC  PRINTING  HOUSES. — Note 
should  be  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  an  important 
event  in  the  printing  world  :  the  union  of 
the  firms  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  (March,  1715;  William 
Strahan,  the  founder  of  the  Spottiswoode 
firm,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and,  after 
learning  the  trade  of  printing,  came  to 
London,  and,  like  the  proverbial  Scotsman, 
did  not  return.  In  1739  he  started  business. 
It  was  a  day  of  small  beginnings,  and  he 
employed  only  a  couple  of  journeymen  and 
one  apprentice.  His  prudence  brought  about 
steady  progress,  and  his  daughter's  marriage 
to  John  Spottiswoode  of  Spottiswoode  led 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  firm 
now  known  as  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co. 

Strahan's  imprint,  as  our  readers  know, 
appears  on  Johnson's  '  Dictionary,'  and 
among  others  he  printed  for  George  White- 
field,  the  Wesleys,  Hume,  and  Gibbon.  The 
first  edition  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall '  was 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies  till  the 
number  was  doubled  at  the  suggestion  of 
Strahan.  Subsequently,  in  addition  to  his 
own  business,  Strahan  became  a  partner 
with  Eyre  in  His  Majesty's  Printing  Office. 

Strahan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew, 
who'  handed  over  the  reins  to  his  nephew 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  who  left  his  share 
in  His  Majesty's  Printing  Office  to  his 
elder  son  William.  The  last-named  became 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
accorded  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Andrew  Spottiswoode  left  his  other  printing 
business  to  his  son  George,  and  it  is  this 
branch  which  has  developed  into  the  firm 
known  as  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  who 
have  now  acquired  the  goodwill  of  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  &  Hanson. 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Ballantyne  is 
well  known.  It  was  founded  at  Kelso  in 
1796  by  James  Ballantyne,  who  had  been 
a  schoolfellow  of  Walter  Scott,  and  it  was 
at  Scott's  suggestion  that  the  business  was 
movea  to  Edinburgh. 

Friends  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  regard  the  Spottis- 
woode firm  with  special  interest,  as  our  old 
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friend  Thorns,  as  Librarian  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  had  frequent  transactions  with 
the  firm ;  and  when  he  started  '  JN.  &  Q.'  he 
gave  them  the  printing  of  it,  which  they  re- 
tained until  he  parted  with  the  property,  since 
which  it  has  been  printed  by  Francis  &  Co. 

Jn  closing  this  note  we  cordially  wish  the 
Spottiswoode  firm  continued  prosperity. 
JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 

DEATH  OF  44- YEAR-OLD  GOOSE. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  Ireland  on  30  October  last, 
the  Secretary  reported  : — 

"During  the  week  the  Gardens  had  lost  from 
the  collection  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  goose 
family — interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  long- 
lived  birds,  namely,  the  ancient  goose,  which  was, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  44  years  old." 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 
Dublin. 

"LOCK  "  AND  '  KEY."  (See  ante,  p.  323.) 
—  DR.  CRAIGIE'S  article  on  words  in 
Douglas's  '  Eneados  '  mentions  "  Lock,  v., 
simply  to  close,"  which  reminds  me  of  the 
curious  experience  of  a  lady  on  arriving  in 
Shetland,  who,  having  told  the  maid  to  lock 
the  door,  afterwards  asked  the  girl  why  she 
had  not  done  so,  and  was  answered  :  "  I  did 
lock  the  door  [i.e.,  close  it],  but  perhaps  you 
meant  me  to  key  it "  [i.e.,  lock  it  in  the 
English  meaning  of  the  word]. 

W.  DURIE. 


(gmrus. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


TOWNSHENDS  OF  RAYNHAM,  RECUSANTS. 

I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
tell  me  what  members  of  the  family  of  the 
Townshends  of  Raynham  were  recusants. 

Sir  Roger  Townshend  of  Raynham,  who 
died  in  1551,  was  one  of  Cromwell's  com- 
missioners. His  wife  was  Amy,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Brewse  of  Wenham,  Suffolk, 
and  Stinton  Hall,  Norfolk ;  and  their 
children  were  presumably  brought  up  Pro- 
testants. 

John  Townshend  and  Richard  Townshend, 
his  sons,  both  died  in  their  father's  lifetime, 
and  Sir  Roger  was  succeeded  in  the  family 
honours  in  1551  by  his  great-grandson 
Roger  Townshend,  who  was  knighted  at 
sea  in  1588,  and  married  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope.  Could 
he  have  been  a  Catholic  ? 


His  cousin  Thomas  Townshend  of  Mergate 
Hall,  Braconash,  had  conformed,  but  not  so 
his  wife,  Lady  Style. 

In  July,  1578,  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  with 
them  at  Mergate  Hall.  This  time  t  he- 
Queen's  host  was  spared,  but  not  so  the 
guests. 

Thomas  and  Marian  Townshend  of  Wear- 
ham  were  presented  to  the  Bishop  as  recu- 
sants in  June,  1597  ;  and  Thomas  Townshend 
is  returned  as  late  as  Charles  I.  for  recusancj^ 

What  had  they  to  do  with  the  family  of 
Raynham  and  B  ramp  ton  ? 

Cromer  Grange.  JAMES  DURHAM, 

LORD  JOHN  GREY  OF  PIRGO. — Who  was  he  ? 
I  cannot  find  him  in  the  '  Extinct  Peerage.' 
All  I  know  about  him  is  that  his  daughter 
Margaret  married  Sir  Arthur  Capell,  who 
died  in  1632.  G.  H.  P. 

[He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Grey,  2nd 
Marquis  of  Dorset.  He  joined  in  Wyatt's  rebel- 
lion ;  had  lands  bestowed  upon  him  by  Elizabeth 
(Pyrgo  in  Essex  chief  among  these),  but  got  into 
trouble  at  Court  over  Catherine  Seymour,  who  was 
for  a  time  at  Pyrgo  in  his  charge.  He  died  in  1569. 
His  descendants  were  the  Greys  of  Groby,  his  son 
and  heir  Henry  having  been  made  Baron  Grey  of 
Groby.  See '  D.N.B.'] 

CHRIST'S  ."  SEVEN  EYES  "  IN  WELSH 
POETRY. — Rhys  Prichard  is  mentioned  on 
pp.  131,  145-8,  170,  196,  of  '  A  Manual  of 
Welsh  Literature,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Morrice, 
M.A.  (Bangor,  1909),  of  which  a  new  edition 
is  soon  to  appear.  The  '  D.N.B.'  tells  us 
that  he  lived  in  the  years  1579-1644.  In 

"  The  Welshman's  Candle :  or  the  Divine  Poems 
of  Mr.  Rees  Priohard,  sometime  Vicar  of  Lando- 
very,  in  Carmarthenshire,  Now  first  translated  into 
English  Verse  By  the  Rev.  (William  Evans,  Vicar 
of  Llawhaden).  Carmarthen,  Printed  for  the 
Translator  by  J.  Ross.  1771," 
one  finds  on  p.  197  : — 

Shou'd  angel,  man,  or  fiend,  desire  of  thee 
To  sin  against  thy  God,  when  most  apart. 

Remember  thou,  his  Seven  Eyes  can  see  Zach.  iv.  10), 
And  find  thee  out,  however  close  thou  art ; 

and  on  p.  219  : — 

For  ev'ry  where,  at  church,  at  home,  abroad. 

Thy  Saviour  sees  thee  with  his  seven  eyes ; 

and  on  p.  368  :— 

And  Christ,  the  Lamb  with  seven  eyes, 

Thy  soul  each  moment  to  defend. 

Was  that  author  the  first  Kymric  bard 
to  write  thus  of  "  those  seven,"  as  one  finds 
in  Zech.  iv.  10  ?  The  anonymous  translation 
contains  some  details  that  are  of  value  for 
English  lexicography;  for  instance,  p.  174, 
"And  of  the  slawny* trapes,  take  care,"  and 
"  devilings,"  for  "  little  devils,"  p.  389. 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 
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SWIFT'S  '  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ALLIES.' — 
I  should  be  grateful  for  reference  to  any 
books  throwing  light  on  the  following  points 
in  this  pampalet  : — 

(1)  Some  private  men  at  Bristol  about  the 
year  1708  fitted  out  a  few  vessels  to  prey  on 
the  Spanish  treasure  fleet,  and  captured  one 
of  the  Acapulco  ships. 

(2)  The  disastrous  Toulon  expedition  was 
betrayed  by   "  a   Person  whom  every  Body 
knows  to  be  the  Creature  of  a  certain  Great 
Man,  at  least   as   much  noted  for  his  Skill 
in  Gaming  as  in  Politicks."     Who  was  he  ? 

(3)  What  authority  has  Swift  for  estimating 
the  total  value  of  Great   Britain  in  1711  at 
200,000,000^.  ? 

(4)  Referring  to  the  National  Debt,  Swift 
speaks  of  a  similar  mistaken  policy  having 
been  adopted  in  Spain  "  about   an  Hundred 
and    twenty   Years   ago,"    i.e.    about    1590, 
from  which  that  country  had  suffered  ever 
since.     What  was  this  ? 

C.  B.  WHEELER. 

A  SELDAM  IN  CHEAPSIDE. — The  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  have  recently  in- 
spected the  seldam,  or  small  balcony,  out- 
side St.  Mary-le-Bow  Church,  Cheapside. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  name  ? 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

["Selda"  or  "silda"  is  a  Latin  form  for  the 
obsolete  word  "slid"  or  "seld,"  a  shed  or  shop, 
and  also,  a  shed  serving  as  a  stand  for  spectators. 
See  *  N.E.D.'  under  "  seld,"  where,  however,  the 
form  "seldam"  does  not  appear.  The  quotations 
from  Stow  relative  to  this  balcony  will  be  found 
in  Wheatley  and  Cunningham's  '  London  Past  and 
Present,'  under  "Cheapside."] 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY. — (1)  Capt.  Thomas 
Newton  King  was  first  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  R.A.  in  1806,  and 
retired  on  half -pay  on  30  June,  1830.  He 
died  on  8  May,  1854.  Where  ? 

(2)  Capt.      Augustus    Charles    Stapleton 
Somerset     was     commissioned     as     second 
lieutenant  in  the  R.A.  on  19  March,  1839. 
He  retired  on  half-pay  on  31  Dec.,  1852,  and 
died  on  14  Dec.,  1854.     Where  ? 

(3)  Capt.  William  Ryves  Nash  Taylor  was 
first  commissioned   in  the   R.A.   as   second 
lieutenant   on    18   June,    1842.     He   retired 
on  half -pay  on  5  Dec.,  1850,  and  died   on 
20  Aug.,  1868.     Where  ? 

(4)  First    Lieut.     Phipps  Vansittart     On- 
slow,  R.A.,  retired  on   half-pay  on  9  Dec., 
1824.     He  died  on  10  May,  1867.     Where  ? 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Major. 
31,  Kenwood  Park  Road,  Sheffield. 


AUTHORS  WANTED. — I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  help  me  in  finding  the  author  of 
the  following  poem,  of  which  I  quote  the 
first  two  lines  and  the  last  two.  It  was 
written  in  Swift's  time,  and  may  probably  be 
some  of  his  work.  However,  in  none  of"  his 
works  is  it  mentioned. 

AN   EPITAPH   ON  THE  BISHOP  OF  SABUM. 
1. 

Here  Sarum  lies 
Who  was  as  wise. 

4. 

There  may  be  room 

For  M— h  and  his  D ss. 

A.  E.  GOWER,  Librarian. 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Saffron  W  aid  en. 

Will  some  one  kindly  supply  the  source 
of  the  following  1 — 

To  thee  be  all  men  heroes  ;  every  race 
Noble  ;  all  women  virgins  ;  and  every  place 
A  temple. 

M.  L.  R.  BBESLAB. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  poem  in  which 
these  lines  appear  ? — 

When  the  old  black  eagle  flying, 
All  the  paynim  powers  defying, 
On  we  marched  and  stormed  Belgrade. 
They    are    quoted    in   the   introduction    to 
"Tom   Hughes's"    story  'The   Scouring   of 
the  White  Horse.'  W.  L.  D.  G. 

On  the  cover  of  '  Bibby's  Annual '  for 
1912,  which  I  came  across  the  other  day, 
appear  these  lines : — 

Into  what  magic  eyes,  what  glorious  morne, 
Grey,  storm -swept  wastes  and  wide  Homeric  SOAS, 
Sail  those  great  minds  with  noble  hearts  afire — 
Sailing  to  find  the  undiscovered  lauds 
Where  truth  and  love  and  beauty  are  enthroned. 

Anon. 

Who  is  the  author  ?    WILLIAM  L.  STOREY. 
1,  Harden  Villas,  Rosetta,  Belfast. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  particulars  of  the 
following  Old  Westminsters:  (1)  John 
Lightfoot,  admitted  Aug.,  1717,  aged  12. 

(2)  John    Lilly,     admitted    9    Sept.,    1783. 

(3)  Thomas    Lisle,'  admitted    May,     1718, 
aged  10.    (4)  William  Littler,  admitted  June, 
1740,    aged    9.     (5)    Simon    Barjona   Love, 
admitted       January,      1732/3,      aged      10. 
(6)  Clayton  Love,  admitted  October,   1745, 
aged    14.     (7)    Lay  ton    Lowndes,    admitted 
June,    1726,    aged    12.     (8)    John   Lowther, 
aged    13,   and   William    Lowther,   aged    11, 
admitted  June,  1727.     (9)  John  Ludby,  ad- 
mitted June,  1735,  aged  13. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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FRED.  WITT  VAN  WASSENAEB,  HEBB  VAN 
ROSANDE  (BOBN  1658). — Any  information 
about  this  man  is  desired.  Was  he  a  son  of 
Baron  Opdam  van  Wassenaer,  mentioned 
in  Michaud  ?  W.  F.  P. 

COALVILLE. — It  is  said  that  some  member 
of  Parliament — Mr.  John  Burns's  name  has 
been  suggested — called  this  borough  in 
Leicestershire  "an  elongated  slum."  Could 
some  reader  supply  the  reference  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

"MEDDLE  AND  MUDDLE." — What  is  the 
origin  of  this  phrase  ?  H.  B.  P. 

BABON  WESTBTJBY  :  INSCBIPTION.  —  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  the  following 
inscription  exists  : — 

Richard,  Baron  Westbury, 
Lord   High  Chancellor  of  England. 

He  was  an  eminent  Christian  : 

An  energetic  and  successful  Statesman : 

And  a  still  more  eminent  and  successful  Judge. 

During  his  three  years'  tenure  of  office 

He  abolished 
The  time-honoured  institution  of  the  Insolvent 

Court, 
The  ancient  mode  of  conveying  land, 

And 

The  eternity  of  punishment. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career, 

In  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 

He  dismissed  the  Day  of  Judgment  with  costs, 

And  took  away  from  evildoers 

In 
The  Church  of  England 

Their  dread 
Of  everlasting  torment. 

LEONABD  C.  PBICE. 
Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

'_  .EABTHQTJAKE     IN    PALESTINE,     c.     810- 
750    B.C.  —  According    to    the    evidence    o 
Amos  i.  1  and  Zech.  xiv.  5.  there  occurred  a 
terrific  earthquake  in  Palestine  within  th 
period  mentioned  above.     Cheyne,  followin, 
Pusey ,  discounts  the  historical  and  social  im 
portance  of  that  event ;   but  it  must  surelj 
have  had  considerable  and  disastrous  conse 
quences  thus  to  have  impressed  itself  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  prophets.     Is  there 
Evidence  as  to  the  area  thus  affected  by  th 
Calamity  ?  M.  L.  R/BBESLAB. 

VISCOUNT  NELSON.  (See  ante,  p.  361.) — I 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  cam 
about  that  the  son  of  Earl  Nelson  wa 
described  as  "  Viscount  Nelson  "  in  the  lis 
of  persons  receiving  mourning  rings  after  th 
funeral  of  Admiral  Viscount  Nelson.  Ther 
was  no  Viscounty  of  Nelson  in  existence  a 
the  time,  as  the  Barony  of  Nelson  created  in 
1798  and  the  Viscounty  created  in  1801  botl 


ecame  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  Admiral, 
'he  barony  of  1801  devolved  (under  a  special 
emainder)  on  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
reated  Earl  Nelson  and  Viscount  Merton  of 
>afalgar.  But  even  had  a  Viscounty  of 
kelson  been  vested  in  the  Earl,  it  would  have 
>een  entirely  contrary  to  precedent  for  the 
on  to  have  used  it  as  a  courtesy  title.  The 
onfusion  between  father  and  son  that  would 
lave  been  caused  by  such  a  practice  is 
~bvious.  Is  "  Viscount  Nelson "  a  mere 
•hinder,  or  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl 
actually  so  called  ?  F.  W.  READ. 


GUIDOTT    FAMILY. 
(11  S.  xii.  258.) 

["HE  Guidotts  were  originally  Florentines, 
and  settled  at  Southampton  in  the  time  of 
rlenry  VIII.  Antonio  Guidotti,  the  first 
f  the  family  of  whom  we  have  notice,  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  and 

'  was  made  *  mayors-burgess  '  of  Southampton 
n  1537,  but  was  crossed  out  later  because  he  was 
i  stranger  and  had  been  made  a  burgess  by  the 
mayor  without  the  consent  of  his  brethren, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  town." — Sylvester 
Davies,  '  Hist:  of  South.,'  p.  167. 

In  that  year 

the  unhappy  Anthony  Guidotti — as  his  English 
brother-in-law  styled  him — anxious  to  please  the 
King  and  at  the*  same  time  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  tangle  of  hopeless  debt,  made  arrangements 
for  settling  Sicilian  and  Florentine  silk-workers 
at  Southampton,  &c." — '  Viet.  County  Hist.,'  v. 
484. 

On  30  May,  1549,  Anthony  Guidotti, 
"  merchant  of  Florence  and  of  the  town  of 
Southampton,"  received  letters  of  protection 
for  two  years,  and  no  fewer  than  five  aliases 
were  assigned  to  him,  of  all  of  which  the 
import  is  "  that  Anthony  had  been  natura- 
lized and  established  as  a  merchant  of 
Southampton "  (Rymer's  '  Fcedera,'  &c., 
vol.  xv.  p.  185).  His  great  achievement  of 
bringing  about  the  peace  between  England 
and  France,  in  the  year  1549,  is  twice  noticed 
by  King  Edward  VI.  in  his  private  Journal : 

1.  "  Guidotty  made  divers  harauntes  (errands) 
from  the   constable   of  Fraunce,  to  make  peace 
with  us  ;    upon  which  were  appointed,"  &c. 

2.  "  April  10,  1550.  Guidotti,  the  beginner  of 
the  talk  for  peax,  recompensed  with  knightdom, 
a    thousand    crounes    reward,    a    1000    crounee 
pension,  and  his  son  with  250  crounes  pencion." 

On  1  April,  1550,  the  Privy  Council 
issued 

"  a  warrant  for  xlviijZt.  to  Mr.  Perrot  for  a  flaggon 
chaine    bought    of    him,  to    be    bestowed    upon 
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Anthony  Guydott  at  the  time  of  the  order  of 
knighthood  given  tmto  him." 

This  "  flaggon  chaine,"  MB.  JOHN  GOUGH 
NICHOLS,  from  whose  communication  to 
*  N.  &  Q.'  (2  S.  iv.  392)  I  am  quoting,  says, 
*'  was  the  substitute  for  the  livery  collar  of 
esses  which  it  had  been  previously  usual  to 
give  to  foreigners  when  knighted  by  our 
sovereigns." 

In  a  grant  of  an  augmentation  of  arms 
from  King  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Antonio, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  we 
have : — 

"  Since  worth  is  always  excited  by  the  desire 
of  greater  honour,  We,  having  considered  the 
great  merits  of  that  noble  man  Antonio  Guidotti 
of  Florence,  and  also  his  remarkable  gifts  of 
mind  and  singular  dexterity  in  transacting  affairs  : 
Therefore  we  have  granted  to  him  the  dignity  of 
knighthood ;  and  have  permitted  him  to  add 
to  the  arms  of  his  ancient  family  the  following 
additions,  from  Our  arms  and  insignia — '  on  a 
chief  arg.  a  lion  rampant  -  guardant  between 
three  fleurs-de-lis  or.'  " 

The  foregoing  grant  is  given  in  the  same 
series  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  p.  438  of  the  same 
volume — taken  from  Bodl.  MS.  Rawlinson, 
B.  cii.,  and  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Guillim. 

Sir  Anthony's  residence  at  Southampton 
was  the  Bugle  or  Bull  Hall,  and  is  referred 
to  in  Leland's  description  of  that  town, 
where  he  says  :  "  The  house  that  master 
Mylles  the  recorder  dwellith  yn  is  fair. 
And  so  be  the  houses  of  Nicoline  and 
Guidote,  Italianes."  At  an  earlier  date 
the  house  had  been  a  town  residence  of  the 
Abbots  of  Beaulieu.  Sir  Anthony  married 
Dorothe — whose  family  name  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace — and  left  issue  by  her. 
Dying  in  Italy  on  2  Dec.,  1555,  at  the  age  of 
63  years  and  six  months,  he  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  and  a 
marble  slab,  with  inscription,  was  erected 
by  his  relatives  (in  the  absence  of  his  sons) 
to  his  memory.  The  inscription  is  given  at 
length  2  S.  iv.  328.  His  widow,  "dame 
Dorothe  Gwydott,"  remained  in  this  country, 
and  her  remarriage  "  with  John  Harman, 
esquyer,  one  of  the  gentilmen  hushers  of  the 
chambre  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  Quene," 
on  21  Dec.,  1557,  is  entered  in  the  Register 
of  Stratford-le-Bow,  Middlesex. 

John  Guidotti,  presumably  the  eldest  son, 
is  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent  granting 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  37Z.  10s.  (Rymer, 
pp.  227-8).  William,  inferentially  the  son 
of  John,  is  entered  on  p.  236  of  '  Old  Times 
Revisited,  Lymington,  Hants,'  and  fol- 
lowed by  Francis  Guidott,  who  was  Mayor 
of  Lymington  on  several  occasions  between 


1632  and  1662.  A  small  brass  in  the  parish 
church  there  records  the  death  of  his  wife 
Joan  on  Christmas  Day,  1668. 

"  On  a  shield  is  Guidott,  Party  saltirewise  nebuly 
or  and  azure,  with  two  crescents  gules  in  the  or 
and  a  chief  azure  with  a  leopard  between  three 
fleurs-de-lis  or  therein,  quartering  Party  a  griffon 
counter-coloured  in  an  engrailed  border." — 
'  Viet.  County  Hist.,'  iv.  648. 

He  had  issue  by  his  marriage  at  least  three 
sons — a,  6,  and  c  : — 

(a)  Anthony,  who  purchased  in  1669  the 
estate  of  "  Horwood  "  and  in  1705  Lasham, 
near  Odiham,  both  in  co.  Hants,  which 
properties  are  found  later  held  by  William 
Woodroffe  Guidott  in  1772  ('  V.C.H.,'  iii. 
374  ;  and  iv.  83).  His  will,  dated  18  Nov., 
1707,  and  proved  in  Dublin,  January, 
1707/8,  names  his  deceased  brother  William, 
his  nephew  William  Guidott,  and  a  niece 
Ann  Jenyns. 

(6)  William — "senior" — who  was  Re- 
corder and  Steward  of  Basingstoke  from 
1661  to  his  death  in  1697  (Baigent  and 
Millard's  '  Basingstoke,'  p.  493).  He  was 
Treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1682.  His 
burial  at  Wootton  St.  Lawrence  is  entered  in 
the  parish  register.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William,  of  whom  later. 

(c)  Thomas  Guidott,  the  third  son,  was  a 
physician  of  some  repute,  practising  at 
Bath,  and  a  voluminous  writer  in  his  day. 

William  Guidott,  "  junior,"  followed  his 
father  as  Recorder  and  Steward  of  Basing- 
stoke, 1697,  and  was  similarly  a  treasurer 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1728,  and  several  times 
M.P.  for  Andover.  He  purchased  Slack- 
stead,  co.  Hants,  in  1705,  North  Oakley  in 
1711.  He  resided  at  and  probably  built 
Preston  (Candover)  House,  one  of  the  famous 
country  seats  of  England.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  married  three  times.  The  burials 
of  two  of  the  wives  are  entered  in  the  Preston 
Candover  Registers  :  "  Buried,  Jane  Guidott, 
wife  of  William  Guidott,  Esq.,  October  28th, 
1738."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  the  London  banker.  His  last  wife 
was  Patience,  one  of  the  three  daughters 
and  eventual  heiress  of  John  Soper  of 
Preston  Candover.  She  survived  him : 
"  Mrs.  Patience  Guidott,  who  died  at 
Reading,  was  buried  January  17th,  1748/9." 
He  died  in  1745,  aged  74,  and  apparently 
left  no  issue  to  succeed,  for  the  Guidott 
estates  passed  at  his  wife's  death  to  their 
kinsman  and  heir  Wm.  Woodroffe,  who  took 
the  name  of  Guidott. 

JOHN  L.  WHITEHEAD,  M.D. 
Ventnor. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY  :  ARMS 
OF  IRELAND  (11  S.  x.  281,  336,  396,  417,  458, 
510  ;  xi.  50,  74,  96,  138,  177,  232  ;  xii.  284, 
370). — I  am  sorry  that  at  p.  370  I  asked  MR. 
GALBREATH  to  give  me  a  more  definite 
reference  to  the  work  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Round, 
'  Peerage  and  Pedigree,'  which  he  had  cited 
(ante,  p.  284),  as  I  was  unable  to  find  it  at 
the  British  Museum,  for  one  of  your  old 
correspondents,  MR.  G.  L.  APPERSON,  has 
kindly  sent  me  direct  the  name  of  the 
publishers  (Nisbets)  and  the  date  (1910), 
by  means  of  which,  on  a  further  journey  to 
the  British  Museum,  I  discovered  what 
I  wanted. 

It  is  unavoidable,  perhaps,  that  sub- 
sidiary, but  equally  interesting  questions 
should  often  arise  out  of  those  originally 
submitted  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  so  in  this  case  ; 
and  the  illustrations  given  by  MR.  WHITE 
(11  S.  xi.  96)  in  his  suggestion  as  to  arms  of 
dominion  or  territorial  arms  have  been 
criticized  by  MR.  GALBREATH  (ante,  p.  284). 

MR.  GALBREATH  doubts  whether  in  the 
instance  given  of  Robert  de  Vere,  ninth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  granted  an 
augmentation  of  arms  by  Richard  II.,  those 
arms  were  referable  to,  or  intended  to  imply, 
any  recognition  of  his  lordship  of  Ireland. 
In  support  of  this  he  cites  Dr.  J.  H.  Round's 
1  Peerage  and  Pedigree,'  vol.  ii.  p.  353, 

"  for  the  assurance  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Ireland  at  all ;  were  granted  before  Robert 
de  Vere  was  made  Duke  of  Ireland  ;  and  were,  in 
fact,  only  the  arms  assigned  to  St.  Edmund  with  a 
difference." 

Is  not  MR.  GALBREATH  a  little  too  sweeping 
ill  this  statement  ?  Dr.  Round,  in  the 
chapter  in  which  the  above  quotation 
occurs,  was  criticizing  very  strongly 
Mr.  Fox-Davies's  handling,  and  want  of 
knowledge,  of  some  of  the  heraldic  subjects 
treated  of  in  one  of  his  books  (I  had  not 
time  to  read  the  whole  of  the  article,  but 
I  gathered  this  much) ;  and  he  found  fault  in 
particular  with  Mr.  Fox-Davies  for  having 
stated  that  Richard  II.  in  1386,  when  he 
created  Robert  de  Vere  Duke  of  Ireland,  had 
granted  him  as  an  augmentation  "  the  arms 
of  Ireland,"  there  described  as  Azure,  three 
crowns  or,  within  a  bordure  argent. 

Dr.  Round  denied  that  the  grant  was 
made  when  the  earl  was  created  Duke  of 
Ireland,  and  stated  that  it  was  at  an  earlier 
date,  and,  further,  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  the  writer  in  so  "  glibly  "  speaking  of  the 
above  arms  as  the  "  arms  of  Ireland," 
pointing  out  that  they  were,  differenced  by  a 
bordure,  the  arms  of  St.  Edmund,  "  one  of 
the  most  popular  saints  of  England." 


Dr.  Round  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  saying 
that  these  arms  were  not  granted  to  Robert 
de  Vere  at  the  time  that  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Ireland,  for  if  Doyle  ('  Official  Baronage,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  729),  the  authority  quoted  by  MR. 
WHITE,  be  correct  in  his  dates,  this  grant  of 
arms  was  made  on  3  Jan.,  1386,  whereas 
De  Vere  was  not  created  Duke  of  Ireland 
until  13  October  of  the  same  year.  This, 
however,  is  there  stated  to  be  "  in  exchange  '* 
— i.e.,  probably,  in  exchange,  or  in  sub- 
stitution, for  the  Marquisate  of  Dublin,  to 
which  Robert  de  Vere  had  been  preferred  on 
11  Nov.,  1385.  So  that  there  does  seem  to 
be  rather  a  strong  Irish  connexion  in  it  all. 

How  far,  then,  is  Mr.  Fox-Davies  to  be 
censured  for  calling  these  arms  the  "  arms  of 
Ireland  "  ?  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Fox- 
Davies — no  doubt  he  can  take  care  of 
himself  ;  nor  do  I  approve  of  the  "  glibness," 
or  cocksureness,  with  which,  perhaps,  too 
many  of  the  younger  heraldic  writers  of  the 
present  day  launch  their  opinions.  But 
other  writers  have  expressed  their  doubts 
upon  this  point. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Round 
says,  that  the  arms  Azure,  three  open 
crowns  or,  were  those  ascribed  to  H  St. 
Edmund.  Dr.  Round  further  makes  merry 
over  Mr.  Fox-Davies's  having  apparently 
confused  them  with  the  "  cross  and 
martlets  "  that  had  been  assigned  to  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  arms 
Richard  II.  not  only  impaled  himself,  but 
granted,  with  or  without  differences,  to  the 
Mowbrays  and  others  members  of  his  own 
family  connexions.  If,  then,  the  grant  to 
Robert  de  Vere  were  anything  analogous  to 
these  transactions,  one  would  think  that  it 
would  militate  against  the  suggestion  that 
such  arms  had  any  Irish  significance.  But 
were  there  any  arms  at  all  referable  to 
Ireland  existing  at  that  period  ?  The  golden 
harp  on  an  azure  field,  which  now  represents 
Ireland  in  our  royal  arms,  was  not  known  at 
that  time,  and  was  not  generally  used  before 
Tudor  times.  Woodward  ('  Heraldry, 
British  and  Foreign,'  1896,  vol.  i.  pp.  399-400) 
states  that  there  has  been  some  little  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  time  and  the  reason  of 
the  adoption  of  this  coat  as  the  national  arms, 
saying  that  the  Irish  harp  crowned  appears 
as  a  badge  on  Elizabeth's  second  Great  Seal 
(1586-1603),  and  that  at  her  funeral  was 
carried  the  banner  of  Ireland — Azure,  a 
harp  crowned  with  an  open  crown  or,  and 
stringed  argent.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
was  an  "  open  "  crown — not  a  Tudor  one — 
and  that  they  were  "  open  "  crowns  which 
were  granted  to  Robert  de  Vere.  It  seems 
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that  James  T.  adopted  the  harp,  but  without 
the  crown,  as  a  quartering  for  Ireland,  and 
continued  the  use  of  the  crowned  harp  as  the 
badge  of  that  kingdom. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  also  some  interesting 
remarks  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  this 
grant  to  Robert  de  Vere.  He  there  (p.  399) 
styles  the  grantee  "  Marquess  of  Dublin  and 
Duke  of  Ireland  "  ;  but  on  Doyle's  authority 
this  conjunction,  or  substitution,  had  not 
then  been  effected.  According  to  him,  the 
three  crowns  in  pale  (in  Doyle's  illustration, 
ii.  729,  the  crowns  are  two  and  one)  appear 
on  the  Irish  coins  of  Henry  V.  (which  is  not 
many  years  after  the  grant  to  Robert  de 
Vere)  and  his  successors.  He  continues  : — 

"  It  is  not  clear  why  the  bearings  were  considered 
appropriate  to  Ireland.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
previous  to  this  date,  Ireland  had  no  other  well- 
aetermined  armorial  ensign,  otherwise  it,  and  not 
this  coat,  would  naturally  have  been  assigned  to  the 
royal  favourite." 

Dr.  Woodward  goes  on  to  say  that 
Henry  VIII.  substituted  the  present  harp 
for  the  crowns  upon  his  coinage,  but  he  did 
not  use  the  harp  in  his  armorial  bearings. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  those  earlier 
dfcys,  in  the  absence  of  any  recognized  arms 
for  Ireland,  the  open  crowns  were  used, 
apparently,  with  some  Irish  significance ; 
and  at  Elizabeth's  funeral  we  see  that  the 
Irish  harp  was  borne  crowned  with  an  open 
crown,  which  has  been  used  since  as  the 
badge  of  that  kingdom. 

Boutell,  again,  who  no  more  than  Dr. 
Woodward  can  be  considered  as  an  incom- 
petent or  careless  heraldic  writer,  in  his 
'  Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular'  (1864), 
has  some  interesting  remarks  to  make  on 
this  subject.  Speaking  of  "  augmentations  " 
to  arms  and  of  their  valuable  significance 
when  connected  with  some  well-known  his- 
torical event,  or  arising  out  of  some 
memorable  incident,  he  says  (p.  434)  : — 

"Another  most  remarkable  example  of  an  earlier 
period  is  the  augmentation  granted  by  Richard  II. 
to  his  favourite,  Robert  de  Vere,  K.G.,  ninth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Marquess  of  Dublin,  and  [sic]  Duke  of 
Ireland :  Az.,  three  crowns  or,  within  a  bordure 
argent,  being  a  differenced  coat  of  St.  Edmund,  to 
be  borne  quarterly  with  the  arms  of  De  Vere. 
This  augmentation  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  Arms  of  Ireland.  (See  Mr.  J.  Gough 
Nichol's  [sic]  Paper  on  the  Earldom  of  Oxford  in 
vol.  ix.  of  Arckceol.  Journal.)" 

Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox-Davies  may 
not  have  been  quite  accurate  in  representing 
the  coat  granted  to  Robert  de  Vere  as  the 
"  arms  of  Ireland,"  yet  I  think  sufficient  has 
been  shown  to  make  us  believe  that  his  fault 
as  an  heraldic  writer  has  not  beenof  so  heinous 
a  character  as  Dr.  Round  makes  out,  and 


that  whatever  may  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  King  in  granting  to  his 
favourite — who  was  then  Marquess  of  Dublin 
— the  coat  in  question,  some  of  its  acces- 
sories have  been  continued  with  a  clear  Irish 
significance.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

THE  FABRIC  OP  CATHEDRALS  (11  S.  xiL 
200,  261,  325,  365).— An  important  contri- -• 
bution  to  this  subject,  which  I  overlooked 
when  I  wrote  my  first  reply,  may  be  found 
in  William  Harrison's  'Description  of 
England,"  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Holinshed's 
'  Chronicles,'  pp.  394-6,  where  the  subject 
'  Of  Quarries  of  Stone  for  Building  '  is  dealt 
with.  There  are  references  to  all  the  princi- 
pal quarries  in  England — including  Hamdon, 
Purbeck,  Clee  Hill,  and  many  others  which 
are  still  actively  worked.  Clee  Hill  supplies 
the  finest  stone  used  for  road-making  iit 
England  to-day. 

Harrison  alludes  to  quarries  of  stone^ 
slate,  flint,  and  "  peble,"  and  also  to  the- 
many  uses  made  of  foreign  stone  in  building.. 

May  I  say  that  the  name  of  the  author  of 
'  England's  Chronicle  in  Stone '  is  J.  F* 
Hunnewell  (not  Hunwell,  as  printed  ift 
MR.  J.  WATSON'S  reply). 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

SHIPTON  -  UNDER  -  WYCHWOOD,  OXFORD- 
SHIRE ( 1 1  S.  xii.  380) — Your  correspondent 
should  consult  the  'List  and  Index  of 
Court  Rolls  in  the  P.R.O.,'  1896,  pp.  275-6, 
and  he  will  find  details  of  a  large  number 
of  Court  Rolls  relating  to  Shipton-under- 
Wychwood  and  neighbouring  villages.  The 
Proceedings  of  the  North  Oxfordshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  are  full  of  good  papers  upon 
this  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Sturge  Henderson's 
book  '  Three  Centuries  of  .North  Oxford- 
shire,' issued  in  1902,  is  a  work  of  the- 
greatest  value  and  interest,  and  has  a 
chapter  specially  dealing  with  Wychwood 
Forest.  The  sixteenth  chapter  of  H.  A. 
Evanses  *  Highways  and  Byways  in  the 
Cotswolds  '  (1905)  also  deals  with  the  same 
subject.  Vols.  iv.,v.,and  vi.of  P.C.C.  Wills 
contain  numerous  Shipton-under- Wychwood 
wills.  John  Fisher's  '  History  of  Burford/ 
1861,  and  W.  H.  Hutton's  '  By  Thames  and 
Cotswold,'  1903, deal  largely  with  the  same 
district.  The  MSS.  of  Burford  Corporation 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
Report  '  Various  Collections,'  vol.  i.  Best 
of  all  is  a  work  put  together  with  great  skill, 
industry,  and  knowledge  by  Vernon  J. 
Watney,  the  present  owner  of  Cornbury,  the 
big  house  close  to  Shipton-under-\Vychwood» 
This  book,  which  perhaps  few  have  seen, 
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was  issued  privately  in  1910.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough  pieces  of  work  dealing 
with  local  history  ever  compiled.  Chapters 
\i.  and  vii.  will  probably  answer  your  corre- 
spondent's query  best.  These  deal  with  the 
families  of  Beauchamp,  .De  la  Pole,  Boteler, 
Lovel,  Harcourt,  Nevill,  and  Fettiplace. 

The  Tracys,  the  Lacys,  and  the  Fettiplaces 

Own  all  the  Manors,  the  Parks,  and  the  Chases, 

is  a  local  tag.     Mr.  Watney  gives  seventy-one 

various  spellings  of  Wychwood  arranged  in 

chronological  order.     There  is  also  a  valuable 

*  Genealogical  Chart  showing  the  Affinity  or 
Kinship  of  some  of  the  Tenants,  Occupants, 
«nd   Owners  of  Cornbury  and  Wychwood.' 
There  is  a  full  chapter  by  George  Claridge- 
Druce,  the  botanical  authority  for  Oxford- 
shire, upon  the  botany  of  the  district,  and  a 
•chapter  by  John  Belcher  upon  the  architec- 
ture of  Cornbury.     There  is  also  a  list  of 
royal  visits,  and  much  else  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value.        A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

AUTHORS'  NAMES  WANTED  :  E.  V.  B., 
AUTHOR  OF  '  Ros  ROSARUM  '  (11  S.  xii.  379). 
• — E.  V.  B.  are  the  initials  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Vere  Boyle  (nee  Gordon  of  Ellon), 
who  married  seventy  years  ago  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  R.  C.  Boyle,  Rector  of  Marston  Bigott 
(Somerset)  and  Chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria. 
I  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  title  for 
Tier  rose-book :  '  Ros  Rosarum,  ex  Horto 
Poetarum,'  and,  being  diffident  of  my  own 
Latinity,  I  submitted  it  to  Sir  Walter  Sendall, 
-who  was  almost  as  fine  a  classic  as  his 
brother-in-law  C.  S.  Calverley. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  initials  E.  V.  B.  were 
as  familiar  in  certain  circles  as  had  been 
•C.  S.  C.  or  S.  G.  O.  or  L.  E.  L.  Long  before 

*  Ros  Rosarum,'  E.  V.  B.  was  one  of  the 
iirst  well-known  writers  of  garden-books — 
notably   '  Days   and    Hours   in   a   Garden,' 
describing  her  beautiful  domain  of  Hunter- 
•combe,  near  Eton.     But  it  was  as  an  artist 
that    Mrs.    Boyle    first    made    famous    the 
initials  E.  V.  B.,  with  which  she  signed  her 
wonderful  illustrations  of  children's  books. 

J.  E.  C.  BODLEY. 
[Other  correspondents  thanked  for  replies.] 

A     BOOK     THAT     BELONGED       TO     ROBERT 

BURTON  (10  S.  viii.  326 ;  11  S.  i.  325  ;  iv.  44  ; 
v.  125  ;  viii.  346).— PROF.  MOORE  SMITH  has 
drawn  my  attention  to  another  book  that 
once  formed  part  of  Robert  Burton's  library. 
Item  No.  302  in  Cat.  53  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Last, 
of  the  Broadway,  Bromley,  Kent,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  copy  of  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,'  1613, 
with  the  autograph  of  Robert  Burton  on 
the  title,  and  his  initials  at  the  end  of  the 


book.  Sidney  is  quoted  more  than  once  in 
'  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  One  quota- 
tion which  was  not  identified  in  Shilleto'? 
edition  is  : — 

Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me, 
A.  of  M.,'  III.  ii.  5,  5,  p.  588  in  the  1651-2 
edition.  See  *  Astrophel  and  Stella,'  1.  5 
in  stanzas  i.  to  \  ii.  '  Astrophel  and  Stella,' 
I  gather  from  bibliographies,  forms  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  1613  '  Arcadia.' 

The  copy  of  William  Burton's  '  Description 
of  Leicestershire  '  given  by  Robert  Burton  to 
Richard  Gardiner  of  Christ  Church,  de- 
scribed in  Ellis's  Cat.  162  (Tudor  and  Stuart 
Period,  Part  I.),  has  already  been  noted  in 
1  N.  &  Q.'  (see  the  last  reference  above),  when 
it  appeared  in  an  earlier  catalogue. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

LEDINGTON  (11  S.  xii.  379). — In  the 
absence  of  a  more  definite  reply  perhaps  the 
following  scraps  of  information  about  Leding- 
ton  and  Liddington  families  may  be 
acceptable  : — 

9  Mav,  1751,  Ja.  Ledington  died  at 
Chislehurst,  co.  Kent,— Gent.  Mag.,  236. 

4  June,  1776,  John  Liddington  married 
Susannah  Gordon  by  licence. 

20  Sept.,  1789,  John  Parry  married  Susan 
Leddingtori. 

27  July,  1795,  Thos.  Bullivant  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  married  Susanna 
Liddington  of  St.  Giles  -  in  -  the  -  Fields,  by 
licence. 

The  above  marriages  were  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

Has  the  inquirer,  MR.  E.  DRAY,  any 
connexion  with  the  Le  Dreigh  or  Ledenton 
family,  about  which  inquiry  was  made  in 
1886  (7  S.  ii.  27)  t  LEO  C. 

"ESSES"  (11  S,  xii.  380,  410).— My  first 
guess  for  this  word  would  be  "  essences." 
If,  however,  "  feather  "  be  a  term  known 
to  confectioners  to  denote  "  one  of  the 
degrees  in  boiling  sugar,  preceded  by  the 
blow  and  followed  by  the  ball,"  as  the  *  Cent. 
Diet.'  states,  "  esses  "  may  be  a  misprint 
for  "  sauces  "  in  the  sense  given  by  the  same 
authority,  i.e.,  "  fruit  stewed  with  sugar,  a 
compote  of  fruit,  as  '  apple  sauce.'  '  The 
other  doubtful  word  "  cotes  "  in  the  sentence 
quoted  by  querist,  "  This  Paste  is  good  for 
Custards,  and  all  Cotes,  Feathers,  and  Esses," 
I  should  render  "  cates/'  i.e.,  delicacies. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

36,  Leigh  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

This  name  probably  refers  to  the  shape  of 
the  articles.  See  '  N.E.D.'  under  Ess. 

C.  C.  B. 
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TITE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (US.  xii.  198,  251, 
310,  350,  385). — No  one  would  wish  to  oppose 
SIB  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  from  whose  works 
we  have  all  derived  so  much  pleasure  and 
instruction,  but  in  reply  to  his  statement 
that  I  "  recognize  no  distinction  between 
compound  verbs  and  simple  ones  "  I  would 
urge  that  the  so-called  ''  split  infinitives  " 
are  themselves  in  most  cases  merely  com- 
pound verbs.  Thus  "  to  carefully  con- 
sider," "  to  thoroughly  master,"  "  to  gently 
smile,"  and  "  to  kindly  allow  "  are  in  truth 
and  reality  compound  verbs  just  the  same 
as  are  "  to  case-harden  "  or  "  to  re-consider." 
In  the  indicative  mood  we  say  "  I  carefully 
consider,"  "  thou  carefully  considerest," 
"  he  carefully  considers "  ;  and  in  the 
imperative  we  say,  "  Carefully  consider  !  " 
and  in  the  infinitive,  "  to  carefully  consider.' 

^Nor  can  the  infinitive  mood  of  such 
compound  verbs  be  strictly  regarded  as 
either  contrary  to  "  good  usage  "  or  "in- 
elegant," for  Herrick's  line 

To  gently  blush  and  smile 

would   certainly  not  be  more  elegant  if  it 
were  written 

To  blush  gently  and  smile, 

while  the  poetry  and   rhythm  would   have 
disappeared. 

Moreover,  Matthew  Arnold's  words, 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
have  a  grace  and  grandeur  of  diction  which 
would  be  entirely  lost  if  altered  to  "  neither 
to  strive  nor  to  cry."     But  that,  of  course, 
is  not  a  case  of  a  compound  verb. 

OXFORD  GRADUATE. 

Apropos  of  this  discussion,  the  following, 
among  other,  writers  of  the  present  day  use 
the  split  infinitive  : — 

1.  A.  E.  W. Mason,  'Courtship  of  Morrice  Buck- 
ler,' "  to  therefore  deprecate." — P.  3. 

2.  Violet    Jacob.    « The     Interloper,'  "  to    con- 
sistently entertain." — P.  50. 

3.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  'Round   the  Fire,'  "to 
carefully  keep  it."— P.  312. 

4.  W.  Pett  Ridge,  in  » Thanks  to  Saunderson.' 

5.  Arnold  Bennett,  *  The  Price   of    Love,'  "  she 
had  never  been  able  to  quite  lose  it." — P.  88. 

^6.  W.    H.    Fitchett,    in    'How    England    saved 
Europe.' 

7.  H.  E.  Childers,  '  The  Riddle  of  the  Sands,'  "  to 
"blithely  accept,"  "  to  fastidiously  reject  a  clue." — 
Pp.  217,  243 

8.  G.  A.  Birmingham,   'The  Seething  Pot,'  "to 
seriously  threaten." — P.  146. 

9.  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  '  The  Slow  Coach.' 

The  last  sentence  in  SIR  HERBERT  MAX- 
\VELL'S  reply,  ante,  p.  385,  contains  what 


seems  to    me    a>  correct   statement   of     the 
case  against  the  split  infinitive. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  there  is  another 
man  who  knows  something  of  English 
literature  to  defend  the  split  infinitive,  which 
I  have  long  known  to  ha\e  existed,  as  he 
says,  for  the  last  four  hundred  years.  There 
is  really  no  more  reason  for  not  splitting  the 
terms  of  the  infinitive  than  for  not  splitting 
the  tenses  of  any  other  mood,  active  or 
passive,  as  I  have  just  done  in  the  phrase 
"  have  long  known,"  and  am  now  doing  in 
the  phrases  "  have  just  done  "  and  "  am 
now  doing."  R.  C.  TEMPLE. 

GEORGE  III.'s  INTEREST  IN  FARMING  (11  S. 
xii.  381). — The  following  is  taken  from 
R.  Huish's  '  Life  of  George  III.,'  4to, 
London,  1821,  p.  565  :— 

"  [Hte  Majesty]  took  particular  pleasure  in 
examining  the  manner  in  which  the  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire  shepherds  manage  their  flocks, 
and  he  was  So  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
Mr.  Kent  to  apply  to  Mr.  Davis  of  Worningsham, 
to  procure  a  shepherd  for  his  merino  flock.  The 
shepherd  was  a  man  from  Brixton  Deverill,  of 
the  name  of  William  Daphne." 

The  shepherd's  tenure  of  office  was, 
however,  of  short  duration,  as  when  some 
sheep  were  missing  from  the  royal  flock  he 
was  accused  of  carelessness,  if  not  of  com- 
plicity, and  dismissed.  The  king  refused  to 
prosecute,  and  the  poor  shepherd  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  will  never  cease  to  serve  such  a 
master.  I  can  no  longer  do  it  with  my 
crook,  but  I  can  with  a  musket,"  and  forth- 
with joined  the  army. 

I  con  Id  give  a  few  more  details  if  CURIO- 
Box  desires  it,  as  William  Daphne  was  my 
mother's  grandfather.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

*  THE  BOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT  '(US.  xii. 
377). — The  parallel  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  was  pointed  out  long 
ago  by  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor  in  '  Primitive 
Culture '  (vol.  ii.  p.  86).  This  Aramaic 
nursery  rime  is  of  very  great  interest,  and 
any  one  who  cares  to  pursue  the  subject 
should  consult  Kohut's  article,  *  Le  JE/ad 
Gadya  et  les  Chansons  Similaires,'  in  the 
Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  240-6. 
But  this  Jewish  tale  is  not  (as  Sir  E.  B. 
Tylor  thought)  the  source  of  *  This  is  the 
House  that  Jack  Built '  or  of  '  Tne  Old 
Woman  and  her  Pig.'  There  are  parallel 
tales  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Hungarian, 
Serb,  Romaic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and  in 
several  African  languages.  See  Chambers' s 
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*  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,'  pp.  57-9  ; 
Gomme,  '  Traditional  Games,'  vol.  i.  pp.  118, 
207,  391  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  146  ;  Newell,  '  Games 
and  Songs  of  American  Children,'  p.  134  ; 
Abbott,  '  Macedonian  Folk-Lore,  pp.  324-5  ; 
Holland,  '  Rimes  et  Jeux  de  TEnfance,' 
pp.  45,  124  ;  Cosquin,  k  Contes  Populaires  de 
Lorraine,'  pp.  32,  41  ;  Simrock,  *  Das 
deutsche  Kinderbucb,'  pp.  282,  303  ;  Nork, 
'  Der  Festkalender,'  p.  587. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  written  a  book  on 
'  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,'  a 
section  of  which  deals  exhaustively  with 
these  cumulative  stories.  I  hope  it  may 
find  a  publisher  soon.  HENRY  BETT. 

York. 

GAVELKIND  IN  ENGLAND  (US.  xii.  379). — 
Gavelkind  in  Kent  still  extensively  prevails. 
In  fact,  all  land  in  the  county  is  presumed 
to  be  of  that  tenure  unless  the  contrary  is 
proved.  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say 
that  no  complete  record  is  yet  in  existence 
showing  what  lands  have  been  "  disgavelled  ' 
and  what  have  not.  Consequently,  I  am 
afraid  that  much  property  in  Kent  is 
erroneously  treated  as  being  subject  to  the 
custom. 

There  is  in  Lambarde's  '  Perambulation  of 
Kent '  a  list  of  such  "  persons  as  procured 
their  possessions  to  be  altered  from  the  nature 
of  Gavelkind  by  Actes  of  Parliament." 
As  this  list  contains  the  names  of  a 
number  of  men  who  were  large  landowners, 
it  follows  that  the  lands  which  have  been 
"  disgavelled  "  are  extensive. 

As  Lambarde  in  his  '  Perambulations ' 
says  : — 

"  It  were  right  worthie  the  labour  to  learne 
the  particulars  and  certeintie,  (if  it  may  be)  of  all 
such  possessions,  as  these  men  had,  at  the  times 
of  these  seyerall  statutes,  for  that  also  will  be 
serviceable  in  time  to  come." 

R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 
Boughton  Colemers,  Matfield,  Kent. 

'THE  LADY  OF  ELCHE  '  (11  S.  xii.  342, 
390). — I  was,  I  think,  the  first  person  in  the 
British  Isles  to  get  news  of  the  rinding  of 
the  beautiful '  Lady  of  Elche.' .  Travelling  in 
Munster  in  the  second  half  of  1897,  I  got  a 
letter  written  at  Elche  from  Prof.  P.  Paris, 
of  Bordeaux,  saying  that  he  arrived  there 
during  his  official  archaeological  tour  in 
Spain  just  after  it  had  been  dug  up,  and 
was  arranging  for  its  transport  to  the 
Louvre.  Spaniards  regret,  of  course,  that 
it  was  not  secured  for  the  Museo  Nacional 
at  Madrid.  At  Elche,  a  few  months  later, 
I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Antonio  Galiano, 
the  labourer,  how,  as  he  was  giving  what  he 
meant  to  be  the  last  stroke  with  his  spade  at 


the  end  of  his  day's  work  on  the  field,  he  hit 
some  hard  object,  and  led  by  curiosity 
brought  out,  exactly  at  set  of  sun,  that 
treasure  of  Iberian  art,  which  had  lain  there 
in  safety  for  perhaps  two  thousand  years. 
Senor  Ibarra,  the  principal  archaeo legist  of 
Elche,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Emil  Huebner  of 
Berlin,  gave  me  a  photograph  of  this  romantic 
bust  which  had  been  taken  as  soon  as  the 
earth  had  been  cleaned  off  it,  and  showed  me 
the  valuable  antiquities  from  that  region 
collected  in  his  house.  When  I  paid  my 
first  visit  to  it  in  the  Salle  Dieulafoy,  I  heard 
a  French  savant  say  in  its  presence :  "  II  y  a 
quelque  chose  de  louche  dans  son  regard  !  ' 
Probably,  in  anticipation  of  the  destructive 
forces  of  the  new  Goths  and  Vandals  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  the  image  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  spectators  has  been  again 
placed  in  a  subterranean  hiding-place.  But 
photographs  of  it  can  be  bought  in  Paris. 

I  wrote  some  Baskish  rimes  in  its  honour 
and  submitted  them  to  M.  Arnaud  Detroyat, 
the  well-known  banker  and  bibliophile  of. 
Bayonne.  He  demanded  a  literal  rendering 
in  French,  and  parapnrased  it,  on  the  last 
day  of  1901,  thus  :— 

Belle  Dame  d'Elche\  mysterieux  probleme  ! 
Be"ni  soit  le  jaloux  qui  t'enf  ouit  un  jour  : 
Puisqu'apres    deux    mille    ans,    dans    ta    beaute 

supreme 

Tu  renais,  et  Paris  peut  t'offrir  son  amour  ! 
Comme  elle,  j'en.  suis  sur,  oh  Langue  Euskarienne 
En  d^pit  des  rh^teurs  qui  croient  a  ton  d^clin, 
Plus  jeune  que  jamais,  defiant  le  destin, 
Tu  ressusciteras,  Strange  phe"nomene  ! 

These  verses  were  published  at  the  end  of 
my  study  of  the  Baskish  verb  included  in 
the  Verhandelingen  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam  in  1904,  of  which 
there  was  an  offprint.  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

CAT  QUERIES  (11  S.  xii.  183,  244,  286, 
330,  369,  389).  —  The  dog's  affection 
for  his  master  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  comes  from  a  type  that  lives  and 
hunts  in  a  pack,  subject  to  the  autocratic 
control  of  a  strong  leader.  If  a  member  of 
such  a  pack  does  not  obey  orders,  its  life  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  long  one  !  Hence  the 
dog's  apparent  love  for  his  master  is  merely 
the  inherited  instinct  of  strict  obedience — or 
death. 

The  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  of  a 
type  used  to  a  solitary  existence,  and,  though 
its  affection  may  be  intense,  its  independence 
can  never  be  eradicated. 

Those  who  make  companions  of  cats  know 
how  devoted  they  are  to  their  masters  and 
to  their  young — the  latter  not  a  strong 
feature  in  dogs.  CHARLES  PLATT. 

60,  Stapleton  Road,  S.VV. 
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Last  May  a  young  woman  in  East  Somerset 
expressed  sorrow  to  my  daughter  that  a 
litter  of  kittens  had  been  drowned  by  the 
farmer  in  whose  house  they  had  been  born, 
as  she  was  intending  to  send  one  of  them  to 
her  home.  A  day"  or  two  afterwards  she 
said  that  she  did  not  mind  after  all,  as 
•cats  born  in  May  were  no  good.  She  went 
on  to  say,  "  We  know  they  always  bring 
snakes  into  the  house."  This  girl  was  prob- 
ably brought  up  amid  many  such  beliefs, 
as  I  remember  her  grandfather  telling  me, 
when  I  asked  him  why  he  had  killed  a 
hedgehog,  that  tney  stole  apples  ;  that  they 
rolled  over  them  as  they  lay  on  the  ground 
in  the  orchard,  and  carried  them  off  on  their 
quills  ;  that  he  had  seen  them  do  it ;  and  that 
they  always  chose  the  best  apples. 

A.  T.  M. 

Cats  are  wise  and  queer  creatures,  and,  as 
some  folks  say,  carry  their  souls  in  their 
tails.  A  cat  always  selects  a  retired  or 
dark  spot  to  bring  forth  her  young,  and 
this,  I  have  always  understood,  is  because 
torn  cats  have  a  cannibalistic  propensity  to 
eat  newborn  kittens,  and  so  the  mother 
hides  them.  A  cat  knows  quite  well  if 
these  young  are  "  not  right " ;  and  if  a 
newborn  kitten  begins  "  to  pule "  and 
continues  wailing,  she  will  eat  it  out  of  the 
way,  her  instinct  telling  her  that  it  is 
already  half  dead. 

Gats  learn  many  queer  tricks.  One 
cat  that  I  had  would  rush  into  the  top 
room  of  the  house  where  onions  and 
other  articles  were  stored,  and  start  rolling 
an  onion  down  three  long  nights  of  stairs 
to  the  basement,  flying  down  each  flight 
after  she  had  started  the  onion,  generally 
getting  in  advance  to  await  its  arrival,  and 
then  by  a  deft  stroke  with  her  paw  starting 
it  down  the  next  flight,  exhibiting  the  while 
real  enjoyment.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

TREE  FOLK-LORE  :  THE  ELDER  (US.  xii. 
361,  410).— Folkard,  who  in  his  '  Plant- 
Lore  '  devotes  nearly  five  pages  to  the 
elder,  connects  the  Huntingdonshire  notion 
that  household  furniture,  and  especially 
cradle«,  should  not  be  made  of  elder-wood, 
with  the  Danish  belief  in  the  Elder- 
mother,  or  Elder-woman,  by  whom  all 
injuries  done  to  the  tree  are  avenged  ;  and 
refers  to  a  tradition  of  a  child  who,  being 
laid  in  an  elder-wood  cradle,  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  persecution  of  this  creature 
that  it  could  get  no  rest.  He  has  also  a 
story  of  some  Danish  children  whose 
breasts  were  sucked  by  some  invisible 
person,  presumably  the  Elder-woman,  in 


consequence  of  the  room  in  which  they  slept 
being  boarded  with  elder-wood.  There  is 
no  reference  in  all  this  to  a  common  belief 
that  the  Cross  was  made  of  elder,  nor  to  the 
fact  that  "  Judas  Was  hanged  on  an  elder  " 
(see  '  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,'  V.  ii. ),  though 
both  beliefs  ha\e  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
widespread  superstition  that  it  is  a  tree  of 
evil  omen.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  it  is 
also  regarded  as  a  tree  of  many  virtues ;  in 
Pact,  there  is  no  tree  round  which  so  much 
contradictory  folk-lore  has  gathered. 

C.  C.  B. 

BARLEY  AND  BLINDNESS  (US.  xii.  380). — 
Dans  le  texte  auquel  fait  allusion  MR. 
M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR,  il  s'agit  sans  doute  des 
troubles  de  la  vue  provoques  par  Fergotigme. 
Le  seigle,  qui  en  est  la  cause  ordinaire,  est 
inconnu,  je  pense,  en  Palestine,  mais 
1'orge  et  les  autres  cereales  le  transmettent 
egalement.  Cette  explication  est  confirmee 
par  1' indication  complementaire  du  texte 
hebrai'que,  celle  de  troubles  dans  la  circula- 
tion du  sang,  car  le  premier  effet  de  1'ergo- 
tisme  est  d'agir  sur  la  tunique  musculaire 
des  arteres. 

Les  prescriptions  des  rabbins  auraient 
ainsi  garanti  leur  peuplede  1'une  des  maladies 
dietetiques  les  plus  redoutables  du  Moyen- 
Age,  de  celle  qui,  sous  le  nom  de  "  feu  Saint- 
Antoine,"  a  ravage  la  Chretiente  a  cette 
epoque,  autant  et  plus  que  la  lepre  elle-meme 
(Social  England,'  i.  530).  Peut-on  ajouter 
aussi  que  ce  mal  mysterieux  s'expliquait 
alors,  comme  les  autres  epidemies,  par 
l'empoisonnement  des  sources  et  des  fontaines 
et  que  les  Juife,  generalement  indemnes  grace 
a  1'hygiene  particuliere  que  leur  conseillaient 
leurs  traditions  et  que  leur  permettait  leur 
richesse,  etaient  tout  designes  pour  etre 
consideres  comme  les  auteurs  probables  du 
mefait,  et  traites  comme  tels.  P.  TURPIN. 

The  Bayla,  Folkestone. 

There  was  a  somewhat  similar  belief 
among  the  Romans.  Pliny  tells  us,  *  Nat. 
Hist.,'  xviii.  7  (14),  74,  that  at  one  time 
barley  had  been  used  for  making  bread,  but 
was  rejected  as  being  unsuitable.  In  his 
days  it  was  chiefly  used  for  feeding  horses. 
The  Romans,  it  would  seem,  believed  that 
barley  actually  degenerated  into  darnel  and 
wild  oats  (see  Conington's  note  on  Virgil, 
Eclogue  .v.  37),  and  darnel  was  supposed  to 
affect  the  eyesight.  A  character  in  Plautus's 
'  Miles  Gloriosus,'  to  show  his  disbelief  in 
the  evidence  of  his  fellow -slave's  eyes, 
remarks  sarcastically  :  "I  am  surprised  to 

j  find  that  you  live  on  darnel  when  wheat  is 

'so  cheap"  (1,  321). 
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Ovid,  '  Fasti,'  i.  691,  speaks  of  darnel  that 
injures  the  eyes  ("  loliis  oculos  vitiantibus  "  ). 
Conington  in  his  note  (see  above)  refers  to 
"  the  pernicious  properties  of  darnel,  which 
affects  the  head  when  ground  into  flour," 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  is  based 
on  any  modern  experience. 

EDWAKD  BENSLY. 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY  :  SWEDISH  MEDAL 
(11  S.  xii.  378).— "  Gliickstadt.  5  January, 
1814."  A  bar,  thus,  was  given'with  the  Naval 
General  Service  Medal,  1793-1841,  for  this 
expedition.  The  following  ships  were  en- 
gaged :  Desiree,  Capt.  Arthur  Farquhar,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  expedition  ;  Shamrock 
(schooner),  Capt.  J  Marshall ;  Hearty  (sloop), 
Capt.  James  Rose  ;  Blazer  (gun  brig),  Lieut. 

F.  Banks  ;  Redbreast  (gun  brig),  Lieut.  Sir 

G.  M.  Keith,  Bart.  ;  and  the  Piercer,  also  a 
gun  brig  ;  together  with    several   gunboats. 
Killed,     three ;       wounded,     sixteen.        On 
5  January,  after  an  investment  of  sixteen, 
and  a  bombardment  of  six  days,  Gliickstadt 
surrendered  by  capitulation. 

Tancred  (p.   162)  says  : — 

"Captains  Farquhar,  Green,  Marshall,  Rose,  and 
Lieut  s.  Banks,  Kueeshaw,  R.M.,and  SirGeo.  Morat 
Keith,  Bart,  received  from  the  Swedish  Government 
a  Gold  Medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  '  Order  of  the 
Sword  of  Sweden,'  and  on  the  other  the  words, '  For 
Tapperhet  i  Fait '  (for  valour  in  the  field),  suspended 
by  a  blue  and  yellow  riband." 

This  is  evidently  the  same  medal  as  the 
one  given  to  the  Rocket  Troop,  Royal 
Artillery,  for  services  at  Leipsic,  excepting 
that  the  latter  medal  is  in  silver. 

A  specimen  can  be  seen  in  the  United 
Service  Museum  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Cheylesmore.  ROBERT  RAYNER. 

Herne  Hill,  S.E. 

ANTHONY  TWICHENER  OR  TUCHENOR  (11  S. 
xii.  340,  388).-^-The  excerpts  which  MR. 
COTTERELL  kindly  gives,  as  from  the 
*  History  of  Lisbon  College,'  are  to  be  found 
in  the  '  Third  Douay  Diary  '  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc. 
vol.  x.  pp  8,  9),  where  1  unfortunately 
overlooked  them.  They  show  quite  clearly, 
I  think,  that  the  Winchester  Scholar  and  the 
priest  are  the  same  person. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Richard 
Twitchener  who  married  Elizabeth  Cotterell 
was  his  father,  and  is  very  likely  to  be 
identified  with  the  Richard  Tychener  who 
entered  Winchester  College  in  1518  from 
Wokingham,  aged  13. 

This  latter  was  Fellow  of  New  College, 
1524-30,  and  succeeded  his  brother  John 
(Scholar  of  1515)  as  Informator  of  Winchester 
College  in  1531,  resigning  1534. 


Henry  Twytchener  entered  Winchester 
College  in  1551,  aged  13,  from  Egham. 
He  migrated  from  New  College  to  Gloucester 
Hall,  and  was  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  from 
1572  to  1590, 1  think. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

NAPOLEON'S  BEQUEST  TO  CANTILLON  (11  S. 
xii.  139,  188,  324,  383).— There  is  a  slight 
error  at  the  last  reference.  '  The  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Heraldry '  does  not  apparently 
recognize  two  Irish  families  named  Cantilion. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  have  written  in  mv 
reply  (ante,  p.  324)  that  the  first  Cantilion  is 
not  assigned  to  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  The 
name  and  arms  only  are  given. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

CHURCHES  USED  FOR  ELECTION  OF  MUNI- 
CIPAL OFFICERS  (11  S.  xii.  360,  404). — The 
following  extract  is  from  the  '  Journal  of 
Nicholas  Assheton,'  Chetham  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.. 
p.  55  :— 

"  Mr  Chauncellor  of  the  Dutchie,  Sir  Jo.  Dacombe,. 
and  Sir  Edw.  Mosley  the  atty,  Mr  Wm  Fanshaw, 
auditor :  Sir  Ric.  Molyneaux,  with  divers  other 
Countree  gentlemen,  came  to  Whalley  :  light 
[alighted]  at  the  Abbey,  and  psently  after  went  to- 
church,  wher  Mr  Chancellor  wished  the  copyholders 
to  elect,  out  of  ev>  manor,  2  or  3  Senceable  menn, 
and  they  should  tomorrow  heare  what  manner  of 
Composition  the  King  would  accept." 

The  date  of  the  entry  is  4  Sept.,  1617,  and 
the  church  referred  to  is  Whalley  Abbey  in 
Lancashire.  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

PRONUNCIATION  :  "  REGULARITY  IN  MIS- 
CONDUCT "  ril  S.  xii.  305,  sub  '  War  and  the 
Poets'). — What  PROF.  W.  STOCKLEY  calfe 
"  the  regularity  of  misconduct  "  in  a  wrong 
pronunciation  is  a  fact  which  I  have  often 
observed,  but  cannot  account  for. 

A  German  speaking  French  says  pain  for 
bain,  and  bain  for  pain. 

A  Russian  whom  I  know  says  meson  for 
maison,  and  paisant  for  pesant. 

I  wish  some  specialist  in  phonetics  could 
offer  an  explanation  better  than  that 
connected  with  "  nervousness." 

S.  REINACH 

16,  Avenue  Victor-Hugo,  Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

INWOOD  FAMILY  (9  S.  viii.  505  ;  11  S.  xii, 
386). — Jethro  Inwood,  B.A.,  was  Chaplain  of 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
of  Kent,  i 806.  See  p.  13,  '  Byelaws  and 
List  of  Officers,'  pub.  1870. 

The  sermons  referred  to  range  from  1793 
to^  1800.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
William  Perfect,  Esq.,  Provincial  Grand 
Master  for  the  County  of  Kent,  and  is 
dated  April,  1799,  from  the  Rectory  House, 
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St.  Paul's,  Deptford.  The  last  sermon,  how- 
ever, was  preached  at  Margate,  2  June,  1800. 
Inwood  is  described  as  P.G.C.  (Provincial 
Grand  Chaplain)  throughout,  although  in 
the  list  referred  to  his  appointment  is  dated 
1806.  The  previous  date  given  is  1785, 
when  the  Rev.  Brother  Hammond  held  the 
office — Inwood's  successor  being  the  Rev.  J. 
Watt,  B.A.,  1813.  Possibly  these  earlier 
appointments  were  carelessly  recorded. 
There  is  a  portrait  in  the  volume — Williams 
pinxit,  Heath  sculp.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
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Memoirs  of  a  Publisher,    1865-1915.     By   George 

Haven     Putnam,    Litt.D.       (Putnam's     Sons, 

9s.net.) 

THIS  is  a  sequel  to  Dr.  Putnam's  two  previous 
volumes  —  the  memoir  of  his  father,  reviewed  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  on  14  Dec.,  1912,  and  '  Memories  of  my 
Youth,'  noticed  on  the  1st  of  August  last  year. 
In  1865  young  Putnam  returned  from  his  three 
years'  service  in  the  field,  the  record  of  which  he 
has  given  in  his  '  Memories,'  and,  having  attained 
his  twenty-first  year,  was  taken  by  his  father 
info  partnership.  In  those  days  he  became  one 
of  a  group  which  numbered  among  its  members 
Bayard  Taylor  and  his  wife  ;  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  and  Mrs.  Stoddard,  who  was  at  the 
time  producing  novels  which  "  were  recog- 
nized by  the  elite  as  clever,  but  which  failed  to 
secure  any  popular  acceptance  "  ;  and  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  then  beginning  his  literary  career. 

Young  Putnam  found  that  the  resources  of 
publishing  businesses  generally  had  suffered 
serioubly  by  the  war;  and  although  trade  was 
reviving,  it  was  greatly  hampered  by  heavy  war 
taxes.  In  past  years  the  sale  of  English  books 
to  America,  both  new  and  Second-hand,  had  been 
very  large,  especially  on  the  part  of  book-buyers 
from  the  South,  who  purchased  largely  for  their 
own  libraries.  The  Sale  of  American  works  was 
also  increasing  in  this  country.  Indeed,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  this,  The  Athenceum  for  some 
time  gave  a  regular  list  of  new  American  works. 

In  1866  G.  P.  Putnam  sent  his  son  to  London 
"  to  make  acquaintance  with  his  old-time  corre- 
spondents in  the  book  trade."  Among  these  was 
George  Smith  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  who  gave 
him  "  a  cordial  greeting  and  introduced  him  to 
his  charming  home  circle."  Some  years  later 
Putnam  was  Smith's  guest  at  a  dinner  he  gave 
to  the  contributors  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  when  Smith  announced  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  completion  of  that  work.  Of  course  a  call 
was  made  on  John  Murray  the  Third,  "  a  tall 
courtly  gentleman,  such  as  one  describes  as 
belonging  to  the  '  old  school.'  "  Another  pub- 
lisher of  the  old  school  visited  was  George  Bell, 
"  rather  of  the  John  Murray  type,  a  gentleman  in 
manner  and  method  '  '  ;  but  '  '  while  never  forgetful 
of  his  courtesy  to  his  guest,  he  was  pretty  sharp  in 
his  animadversions  on  American  methods." 
Richard  Bentley,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  was  still 
living  at  NewBarlington  Street,  "  a  Tory  gentle- 
man of  the  good  old  school."  His  son  George, 


whom  he  took  into  partnership  in  1870,  was  then, 
working  with  him,  and  on  his  father's  death  in 
the  following  year  became  head  of  the  firm.  In 
1884  he  took  his  son  Richard  into  the  firm. 
George  Bentley  died  on  28  May,  1895,  and  Richard, 
not  his  father,  transferred  the  business  to  the 
Macmillans  ;  this  did  not  take  place  until  1898. 

Another  of  the  old  publishers  of  the  early 
sixties  was  to  be  found  on  Ludgate  Hill,  Sampson 
Low,  who  like  "  most  of  the  older  publishers 
belonged  to  the  Tories."  Bohn  was  evidently  in 
one  of  his  pugnacious  moods  when  Dr.  Putnam 
dined  with  him  in  his  later  years  at  his  house  at 
Twickenham,  for,  although  polite  to  the  American, 
he  flatly  contradicted  two  of  his  other  guests — 
rather  characteristic  behaviour  on  his  part,  for  he 
could  not  brook  any  opposition. 

On  returning  to  New  York  in  1867  Putnam- 
found  Dickens  giving  readings,  and  was  much 
impressed  by  his  great  elasticity  and  variety  of 
facial  expression  and  of  utterance.  Dickens 
was  resplendent  in  a  purple  velvet  waistcoat,  witb 
a  mass  of  heavy  watchchain  extended  right 
across  it. 

An  interesting  English  book  secured  by  the 
Putnams  in  1871  was  the  jeu  d' esprit  '  The  Battle 
of  Dorking.'  Great  was  the  mystery  as  to  it£ 
authorship  until  The  Athenceum  on  12  Aug.,  1871,. 
announced  Col.  George  Chesney  to  be  the  writer. 
Dr.  Putnam  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  its- 
publication  so  aroused  public  opinion  as  to  bring 
about  the  institution  of  Volunteers.  The  Volun- 
teer movement  started  in  May,  1859,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uncertainty  of  French  politics. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1872  Putnam  the  elder 
died  suddenly  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-eight.  The 
seven  years  of  happy  partnership  had  not  been 
marred  by  one  unkind  word. 

In  bringing  his  record  to  the  present  time 
Dr.  Putnam  has  much  to  say  of  the  many  well- 
known  authors  whose  work  he  has  published. 
He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  fight  for  copyright. 
As  far  back  as  1837  Putnam's  father  organized  the 
first  American  International  Copyright  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  always 
believing  that  "  next  year "  favourable  action 
from  Congress  would  be  Secured.  Since  then,  as 
is  well  known,  his  son  has  carried  on  the  agitation,, 
and  after  the  enactment  of  the  international 
copyright  law,  the  French  President,  in  recog- 
nition "  of  service  to  France  and  to  literature," 
presented  him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Putnam  has 
had  the  gratification  of  receiving  a  testimonial 
from  English  authors  [in  recognition  of  the 
fifty-three  years'  service  rendered  to  the  cause 
by  his  father  and  himself. 

Dr.  Putnam  ends  his  volume  with  an  appendix 
on  '  The  European  War,'  and  bears  his  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  fifty  years  he  has 
visited  this  country  he  has  heard  no  word  of  ill- 
will  against  Germany.  He  now  looks  forward 
to  the  crushing  of  militarism,  and  finds  himself 
in  accord  with  those  "  who  are  working  for  such 
an  association  of  the  states  of  the  world  as  shall 
bring  about  a  permanent  policy  of  peace." 

In  closing  our  review  of  this  most  interesting 
record,  we  should  like  to  express  our  sympathy 
with  the  author  on  the  loss  of  his  brother,  John 
Bishop  Putnam,  who  died  on  7  October,  after  the 
volume  had  gone  to  press.  By  his  initiative  in. 
1874  the  Knickerbocker  Press  was  established. 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BETWEEN    c.  1815 
AND     c.  1854. 

ALTHOUGH  it  does  not  fall  within  the  period 
indicated  above,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the 
aeries  of  twenty-six  volumes  of  the  work  of  the 
Anastatic  Drawing  Society,  which  Mr.  James 
•Commin  of  Exeter  describes  in  his  catalogue,  and 
offers  for  31.  15s.  The  volumes  do  not  form  a 
complete  sequence,  since  they  range  from  1855  to 
1889  ;  but  they  contain  many  hundreds  of  plates. 
Two  other  interesting  sets  in  this  catalogue — and 
not  extravagantly  dear — are  the  first  six  volumes 
.of  Bentley's  Miscellany  (1837-9,  11.  12s.), 
containing  '  Oliver  Twist,'  Ainsworth's  '  Jack 
Sheppard,'  and  many  other  good  things  besides 
George  Cruikshank's  etchings,  and  Nos.  1  to  30  of 
Ainsworth's  Magazine  (1842-4,  21.  10s.)  which, 
again,  contains  a  good  deal  of  George  Cruik- 
:shank's  work.  A  first  edition  of  the  '  Life  '  of 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  by  M.  W.  Freer 
(1854,  31.  3s.)  is  an  attractive  item  ;  so,  in  quite 
^another  way,  we  found  a  book  called  Murray's 
'  Railway  Reading,'  published  in  1852-3,  and  to 
be  had  for  4s.  Qd.  It  is  in  3  vols.  12mo,  and  we 
wonder  what  it  is  about — whether  it  is  a  dignified 
precursor  of  Tit-Bits  and  its  congeners.  Mr. 
'Commin  has  several  good  works  of  early  nine- 
teenth-century topography,  of  which  we  may 
mention  Payne's  '  Picturesque  Views  in  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  &c.'  (1826,  31.  3s.) 

Topography  and  travels  seem,  on  the  whole, 
the  subjects  best  represented  in  the  catalogues 
before  us,  so  far  as  publications  of  the  period 
selected  are  concerned.  Mr.  Alfred  Cooper  of 
Manchester  has,  among  many  other  books  of  the 
kind,  a  copy  of  the  '  Liber  Fluviorum  ' — line 
engravings  from  Turner's  drawings  of  river 
scenery  in  France,  brought  out  in  1853  (31.  10s.), 
and  first  editions  of  Robert  Chambers's  '  Walks 
in  Edinburgh  '  (1825,  11.  5s.),  and  Hoare's 
4  Modern  1  Wilts"'  (1843,1  2Z.  17»-).  We  may 
motice  in  passing  a  copy  of  Lingard's  '  History  of 
England,'  8  vols.,  4to  (1819,  21.). 

William  George's  Sons  of  Bristol  also  have 
-some  good  works  of  early  nineteenth-century 
topography,  in  particular  Lycett's  '  Views  in 
Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  ' — fifty 
coloured  views  done  in  the  summer  of  1824,  and 
published  with  descriptive  letterpress  (14Z.  14s.), 
and  a  set  of  the  Lysons'  '  County  Histories  ' 
(1806-22,  41.  15s.).  We  notice  they  offer  a  first 
edition  of  Carlyle's  '  Life  of  John  Sterling  ' 
'(1851)  for  3s.  Equally  cheap  is  a  book  called 
'  An  Englishwoman  in  Russia,'  written  in  1855 
"  by  a  Lady  ten  years  resident  in  that  country," 
which  might  prove  interesting,  as  also  certainly 
us  a  copy,  dated  1823,  of  Lewis's  Etchings,  60  in 
all,  consisting  of  "  Groups  illustrating  the 
Physiognomy,  Manners,  and  Character  of  France 
;and  Germany."  This  has  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's 
^book-plate — "  The  wicked  borroweth  and  payeth 
not  again."  Wellington's  Dispatches  in  13  vols. 
(1837-9)  are  offered  here  for  11.  15s. 

S.  R.  Meyrick's  '  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient 
Armour  '  (1824,  121.)  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
-works  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Gregory  of  Bath, 
and  another  is  Mudford's  '  Historical  Account  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  with  a  series  of  hand- 
painted  plates  and  two  folding  maps  (1817, 
151.  15s.).  Five  volumes  with  two  extra  numbers 
•of  T.he  New  Bon  Ton  Magazine,  or  Telescope  of  the 


Times  (1818-20),  having  twenty-six  caricatures 
by  George  Cruikshank,  form  an  item  which  may 
attract  the  student  of  the  Regency  (8Z.);  and  Mr. 
Gregroy  has  also  two  examples  of  Pierce  Egan, 

viz.,  'Real  Life  in  London Bob  Tallyho  * 

(1821-2,  12Z.),  and  '  The  Day  and  Night  Scenes 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  '  (1822,  16Z.).  A  good  copy 
of  Harris's  '  Portraits  of  the  Game  and  WTild 
Animals  of  South  Africa,'  and  a  new  binding,  is 
also  worth  notice — 1840,  201. 

The  best  things  in  Messrs.  Hill's  latest  catalogue 
which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  period  we  are 
dealing  with  consist  of  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Works,  e.g.,  the  '  Opera  Omnia  '  of  St.  Augustine 
in  the  edition  published  at  Paris  in  1836-9  by  the 
Benedictines  (5Z.  5s.)  ;  Montfaucon's  edition  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom  (1834-9,  51.  5s.)  ;  Bekker's 
'  Aristotelis  Opera  Omnia,'  "  edidit  Academia 
Regia  Borussica  "  (1831-7,  31.  15s.)  ;  and  six 
volumes  of  the  '  Collection  Orientale  :  Manuscrits 
Inedits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale,'  being  Sanskrit 
and  Persian  texts  (the  Bhagavanata  Purana,  and 
Firdusi),  with  French  translation  (Paris,  1836-46, 
81.  10s.).  Raynouard's  '  Lexique  Roman,  ou 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  des  Troubadours,'  in 
6  vols.  (Paris,  1838,  4Z.  4s.),  is  also  here. 

Mr.  James  Miles  of  Leeds  has  a  noteworthy 
Lincolnshire  item  in  Stonehouse's  '  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme'  (1839,2Z.  17s.  6d.),and  heoffers  a  good  set 
in  the  fourth  edition  (1854)  of  Agnes  Strick- 
land's '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  '  for  1Z.  15s. 
Sir  John  Swinburne's  copy  of  Upcott,  '  A  Biblio- 
graphical Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating 
to  English  Topography,'  3  vols.  (1818,  21.  5s.),  is 
also  worth  mentioning. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  give  the  names  of  one 
or  two  books  on  Australasia  falling  within  our 
period  from  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Albert  Sutton  of 
Manchester.  There  are  Beechey's  '  Narrative '  of 
the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Blossom,  1825-8,  published 
in  1831  (1Z.  15s.);  William  Ellis's  'Polynesian 
Researches,'  '  Tour  through  Hawaii,'  and  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  South  Sea  Missions,'  published  in 
1832  (seond  edition),  1826,  and  1831  respectively, 
and  offered  for  a  few  shillings  each  ;  Jeffreys's 
'  Van  Diemen's  Land  '  '(1820,  1Z.  5s.)  ;  and 
Micchell's  '  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of 
Eastern  Australia  '  (1839,  1Z.  4s.).  These  are  but 
a  few  examples.  This  collection  of  works  on 
Australia  runs  to  over  450  items. 


'  THE  CORNWALL  PARISH  REGISTERS  '—the  Index 
to  which  for  Vols.  I. -VI.  we  noticed  in  our  last 
issue,  p.  412— belongs  to  the  Phillimore  Register 
Series,  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Phillimore 
under  the  general  editorship  of  our  correspondent 
MR.  THOMAS  BLAGG.  The  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Record  Society  are  also  printing  a  series  of  Cornwall 
Parish  Registers,  which,  however,  is  an  entirely 
separate  undertaking. 


EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 
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FROMOND'S    CHANTRY   AT 
WINCHESTER. 

As  it  might  be  thought  from  my  remarks 
ante,  pp.  294-5,  that  I  relied  too  much  upon 
one  short  entry  in  the  College  accounts  of 
1421-2  for  my  belief  that  the  story  of  the 
building  of  John  Fromond's  Chantry,  as 
told  in  Kirby's  '  Annals,'  is  misconceived, 
may  I  now  offer  the  following  notes  as 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  that 
belief  ?  The  main  object  of  the  notes  is  to 
show  (a)  that  Matilda  Fromond  did  not 
long  survive  her  husband,  and  (6)  that  the 
Chantry  was  not  built  until  after  both  of 
them  were  dead  ;  but  some  of  the  notes  will, 
I  hope,  be  of  interest  apart  from  the  im- 
mediate purpose  for  which  they  are  offered. 
On  the  first  point  I  find  myself  differing  not 
only  from  Kirby,  but  also  from  Miss  A.  R. 
Grundy,  who  in  the  *  Victoria  History  of 


Hants  '  (v.  485),  after  saying  that  Fromond 
willed  to  the  College  his  Allington  property 
subject  to  his  wife's  interest,  added  in  a 
foot-note  that  Mrs.  Fromond  "  evidently  did 
not  die  till  over  twenty  years  later,  for  the 
College  did  not  obtain  licence  to  hold  this 

manor in  mortmain  until   1442."     (The 

licence  was  in  fact  dated  20  Aug.,  1445,  and 
confirmed  20  June,  1446  ;  see  '  Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls.') 

1.  It  must  be  observed,  by  way  of  preface, 
that  at  the  point  where  Fromond  died  there 
is  an  unfortunate  gap  in  the  College  records, 
because  the  Account-roll  of  1420-1,  which 
probably  mentioned  his  death  and  possibly 
mentioned  also  the  death  of  his  widow,  is 
missing.     However,  as  regards  the  year  and 
month  of  Fromond's  own  death  there  is  no 
room  for  dispute,  for  the  probate  of  his  will 
exists  at  the  College,  and  a  copy  made  of  it 
by  Gunner  was  printed  in  The  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  xvi.  (1859),  pp.  166  et  seq.     The 
will  was  executed  on  14  Nov.,  1420,  and  on 
the  29th  of  that  month  two  of  the  executors, 
Mrs.    Fromond    and    Richard    Seman,   who 
had    been    the    testator's    clerk,    obtained 
probate  of  it  from  John  Langthorn,  Com- 
missary-General   to     the     Bishop    of    Win- 
chester.    On  16  December  in  the  same  year 
John  Halle  of  Burgate  and  Robert  Thurbern, 
who   was  Warden  of  the  College,   likewise 
obtained     probate.     Richard     Wallop     and 
Richard  Chedesey,  the  other  executors  named 
in  the  will,  apparently  did  not  prove.     It  is 
unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  these  notes 
to  add  anything  to  what  I  previously  said 
about  the  contents  of  the  will. 

2.  Upon  finding  the  entry  of  1421-2,  which 
speaks  of  mill-stones  given  to  the  College  by 
the  executors  of  Fromond's  widow,  I  was 
naturally  somewhat  puzzled.      Kirby's  well- 
told  tale  so  flatly  contradicted  the  entry  that 
I  felt  the  need  to  proceed  with  caution.  There 
was  the  possibility  that  he  had  met  with  sub- 
sequent   entries  treating    Mrs.  Fromond  as 
still  alive  and  convicting  the  scribe  of  1421-2 
of  a  blunder.     So   it  became  desirable  to 
search  the  later  rolls,  and  I  therefore  worked 
through  them  from  1423  to  1447.     The  series 
being  imperfect,  nothing  can  be  said  now 
about  the  rolls  of  1422-3,  25-6,  27-8,  35-6, 
and  45-6  ;    but  as  for  the  rest  of  the  rolls, 
which  are  all  extant,  I  have  failed  to  find  in 
them  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  lady. 

3.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Kirby  ('  Annals,' 
168),  before  speaking  of  Mrs.  Fromond  as  one 
of   the   party   at   the   consecration   of   the 
Chantry  altar  in  August,   1437,  quotes  the 
references  to  that  ceremony  which  occur  in 
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the  Account-roll  of  1436-7.  He  does  not 
quote  them  with  perfect  accuracy,  but,  even 
if  he  had  done  so,  no  support  would  have 
been  given  to  his  statement  that  she  was 
present.  There  is  not  a  word  about  her  in 
these  references,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Et  in  expensis  factis  circa  Suffraganum 
domini  Cardinalis  [Cardinal  Beaufort's  Suffragan] 
consecrantem  altare  in  Capella  Johannis  Fromond 
xxvi  die  mensis  Augusti  et  alios  prandentes  in 

camera  Custodis,  ixs.  xd In  una  tena  data 

Episcopo  Enagdunenci  [the  Bishop  of  Annadown, 
who  acted  as  Suffragan]  consecranti  altare  in 
capella  Johannis  Fromond  cum  iis.  viiid.  datis 
ii  famulis  eiusdem,  vs.  viii<Z."  ('  Custus  forincecus 
cum  donis.') 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  what  the 
Suffragan  received  in  recognition  of  his 
services  was  not,  as  Kirby  supposed,  a 
supper  ("  cena  "),  but  something  in  the  way 
of  headgear,  "  tena  "  meaning  (according  to 
Martin's  '  Record  Interpreter  ')  either  a  coif 
or  the  pendants  of  a  mitre. 

4.  Among  documents  at  the  College  which 
relate  to  Fromond  there  is  a  release  which 
his    executors   obtained    in    1424   from    the 
Prior  of  St.  Denis  :— 

"  Pateat  xmiyersis  per  presences  me  Thomam 
Wynchestre  priorem  sancti  Dionisii  in  com. 
Suthamptonie  remisisse  et  relaxasse  Roberto 
Thurbern  clerico  Johanni  Halle  armigero  et 
Ricardo  Seman  executoribus  testament!  Johannis 
Fromond  omnimodas  actiones  personales  quas 
versus  eos  habeo.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium 
presentibus  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Dat.  sexto 
die  Aprilis  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  sexti  post 
conquestum  Anglie  secundo." 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Fromond  is  ignored  in 
this  document  strikes  me  as  strong  corro- 
borative evidence  that  she  was  then  dead. 

5.  Had    Kirby' s    story    been    true,    Mrs. 
Fromond  would  have  outlived  Robert  Heete, 
who,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (11  S.  ix. 
466),  died  on  27  Feb.,  1432/3.      But  proof 
that  she  died  first  is  supplied  by  the  Inven- 
tory of  College  goods  which  Heete  inserted 
in  the  Register  called  '  Liber  Albus.'     Ad- 
ditions to  the  Inventory  were,  indeed,  made 
after  Heete' s  death  ;    but  the  task  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  additions  is  fairly  easy  :    it 
is  a  matter  not  only  of  handwriting,  but  also 
of    rubrication,     for    he    alone    rubricated 
entries  in  this  Inventory.      Under  "  Ciphi, 
Salaria  et  alia  vasa  de  argento,"  his  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  items  are  these  : — 

"Item  i  ciphus  harnesiatus  cum  argento 
deaurato  vocatus  Note  [a  Nut]  cum  pede  et 
coqpertorio  in  cuius  summitate  parte  interior! 
scribiturb.ec  dictio  'I  h  s'  amelata  ex  legato 
Matildis  quondam  [Re,  probably  for  Relicte,  but 
struck  out]  Uxoris  Johannis  Fromond.  Item 
alius  ciphus  harnesiatus  cum  argento  deaurato 
yocatus  Note  [cum  iii  pedibus  iii  leonibus  et 
iir  ymaginibus  de  sancta  maria,  struck  out]  cum 


cooperculo  de  argento  deaurato  et  scribitur  in 
eodem  '  he  shall  have  crystes  blessynge  to  hys^ 
dele  :  whoso  of  me  drynketh  wele  '  ex  .  dono 
eiusdem  et  ponderat  [blank], 

"  Item  i  salarium  de  "argent 6  cum  cooperculo 
habente  Aquilam  in  summitate  sua  ex  legato 
eiusdem  Matildis  et  ponderat  [blank]." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  items  which 
were  written  in  regular  sequence  below  the- 
three  that  have  just  been  quoted  were 
written  later.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Mrs.  Fromond  had  certainly  died  before- 
April,  1427,  for  one  of  the  lower  items,, 
Heete's  seventeenth,  runs  thus  : — 

"  Item  sex  duodene  cocliarium  de  argent o- 
[six  dozen  silver  spoons],  precio  xiine  xxiiiis.,  ad 
usum  scolarium  ex  dono  et  ordinacione  magistri 
Nicholai  Osulbury  socii  collegii  beate  marie 
Wynton.  in  Oxon.  [where  he  became  Warden  in 
1435]  et  Roberti  Heete  nuper  socii  eiusdem 
collegii  ad  orandum  specialiter  pro  anima  domini 
fundatoris  dicti  collegii  et  animabus  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum  et  specialiter  pro  animabus 
parentum  magistri  Thome  Burton  et  predictorum 
Nicholai  et  Robert!  magistri  Willelmi  Malton 
Ricardi  Crymok  Edmundi  Fitzhsymond  etRicardi 
Southwyk  dicendo  semel  in  anno  singulariter  et 
communiter  pro  omnibus  supradictis  Placebo  et 
Dirige  cum  commendacionibus.  Sub  condicione 
eciam  quod  si  contingat  aliquod  predictorum 
cocliarium  per  negligentiam  vel  industrianx 
alicuius  eorundem  scolarium  perdi  frangi  vel 
pejorari,  ipse  qui  dampnum  intulit  satisfaciat  pro- 
eodem.  Acta  et  registrata  sunt  hec  mense 
Aprilis  Anno  domini  millesimo  ccccmo  xxvii0  [the 
whole  Hem  being  bracketed  against  the  price  :J 
precii  viili.  iiiis." 

'"  Pejorare  est  orare."  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  later  hand  than  Heete's  has  added 
the  note  "  cave  quod  unum  deest,"  nor  that,, 
in  spite  of  this  warning,  all  the  spoons  long^ 
ago  disappeared. 

6.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
following  statement  which  occurs  in  the 
letterpress  to  Radclyffe's  '  Memorials '  of 
the  College  (n.d.,  but  published  c.  1847)r 
opposite  to  Plate  V.,  '  The  Library '  (as 
Fromond's  Chantry  then  was)  : — 

"  Over  the  Chapel  is  an  apartment,  the  original 
destination  of  which  has  given  rise  to  various 
conjectures.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  designed  by  Fromond  for  a  library  ;  for 
it  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  Computus,  A.D.  1428, 
compared  with  another,  A.D.  1457,  that  it  was 
used  as  such  within  eight  years  of  his  death." 

The  Computus  (Account-roll)  of  1427-8  is 
no  longer  to  be  found.  But,  all  the  same,, 
the  entries  referred  to  in  the  above  statement 
were  probably  these  : — 

"  In  solut.  eidem  [Johanni  Cohnan]  pro 
cathenacione  diversorum  librorum  in  libraria  hoc 
anno,  viiid."  (1426-7,  '  custus  capelle  '), 

and 

"In  solut.  eidem  [Stephano  Glasyer]  emendanti 
iliversos  defectus  in  capella  Fromond  et  in. 
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superiore  domo  eiusdem  ordinata  pro  libraria 
destructa  et  deturpata  per  columbas  et  alios 
volucres,  vs."  (1457-8,  *  custus  capelle  '). 

Now,  the  linking  together  of  these  two 
entries  was  a>  mistake  ;  for  the  first  of  them 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  upper  room  of 
the  Chantry :  it  relates  to  the  original 
library  of  the  College,  the  room  (above 
"Audit-room")  which,,  in  more  modern 
times  and  before  it  became  the  lumber-room 
that  it  now  is,  was  the  "  Cheese-room  " — on 
its  dusty  floor,  that  was  long  ago  robbed  of 
its  tiles,  still  lie  the  stone  weights  and  the 
remains  of  the  scales  with  which  the  cheeses 
used  to  be  weighed.  This  room,  called 
"  Vetus  libraria  "  in  the  Accounts  of  1562-3, 
is  thus  mentioned  in  Fromond's  lifetime  : — 

"  In  solut.  cuidam  pictori  ad  depingendam 
celuram  [the  ceiling]  librarie  et  ad  faciendam 
Salutacionem  Angeli  ad  Mariana  hoc  anno, 
xxxiijs.  iiijd."  (1410-11,  '  custus  domorum  cum 
necessariis  '). 

"  In  pavyngetyell  emptis  apud  Neubury  hoc 
anno  pro  pavimento  librarie  una  cum  eisdem 
ponendis  et  expensis  positoris  in  hospicio  in 
SoKa  per  v  noctes,  xxvs.  \d.  In  dictis  pavynge- 
tiell  cariandis  a  Neubury  usque  Wynton.,  xija. 
"  (1411-12,  'custus  domorum  oum  neces- 
sariis'). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  roll  of  1457-8  is 
not  the  earliest  which  records  the  use  for 
which  the  upper  room  of  the  Chantry  was 
designed.  In  the  Accounts  of  1438-9  the 
series  of  entries  relating  to  the  provision  of 
doors  for  the  building  begins  thus  : — 

"  Et  solut.  Johanni  carpentario  London, 
laboranti  circa  facturam  valvarum  hostii  capelle 
Fromond,  hostii  librarii  in  eadem  capella  et 
valvarum  hostii  Claustri  ad  Gardinum  per 
xxiiij  dies,  capitjperdiem  vd.,  absque  prandio,  xs." 
('  custus  domorum  '). 

7.  The  Hall-book  of  1430-1  furnishes  the 
first  references  that  I  have  met  with  to  the 
work  of  erecting  Fromond's  Chantry,  and 
we  learn  from  them  that  at  that  time  the 
building  was  being  given  its  roof.  The 
diary  in  this  book  for  the  3rd  week  of  the 
1st  quarter  runs  : — 

"  Die  Martis.  Dominus  Nicholaus  North  ad 
prandium  et  ad  cenam  cum  sociis.  Sex  alie 
persone  venientes  cum  plumbo  pro  collegio  et 
capella  Fromond  ad  prandium  et  ad  cenam  cum 
famulis." 

These  six  persons  dined  again  on  the  next 
two  days.  Then  on  the  Friday  two  dined 
who  were  there  to  receive  payment  for  the 
lead  : — 

"  Die  Veneris.  Dominus  Nicholaus  North  ad 
prandium  cum  sociis.  Et  duo  atii  venientes  pro 
pecuniis  pro  plumbo  predicto  habendis  ad 
prandium  cum  famulis." 

Under  the  Friday  of  the  following  week 
the  scribe  wrote  down1:  "  quidam  cooperiens 


muros  capelle  Fromond  ad  prandium  cum 
famulis,"  an  entry  which,  though  it  was- 
afterwards  struck  out,  tells  us  that  the 
work  of  roofing  the  Chantry  was  then  in. 
progress.  The  cause  of  the  striking  out  i& 
not  unfathomable  :  the  cost  of  the  workman's 
dinner  was  disallowed,  inasmuch  as  the- 
expense  of  building  the  Chantry  was  being 
borne,  not  by  the  College,  but  by  Fromond's 
executors.  The  feeding,  as  in  the  preceding 
week,  of  persons  who  had  come  partly  ort 
College  and  partly  on  Chantry  business  was,, 
on  the  other  hand,  permissible,  especially  as 
their  meals  were  taken  into  account  when 
the  lead  which  they  had  brought  was  being 
paid  for  : — 

"  Emptio  plumbi. — In  solut.  pro  i  vother 
[i.e.,  fother  :  see  the  '  N.E.D.']  cc.  di.  c.  et  i  quarta 
plumbi  empt.  mense  Octobris,  vili.  xyis.  viiid, 
Et  in  solut.  pro  v  votherys  et  ccc.  libris  plumbi 
empt.  hoc  anno,  precio  vother  vUi.,  xxxZt.  xs.  et 
non  plus  quia  residuum  remittitur  propter 
refectiones  quas  habuerunt  ducentes  predictum 
plumbum  ad  vices  hoc  anno  et  continet  i  vother 
xixc.  et  di.  c.  [a  fother  contains  19*  cwt.]."— ~ 
Account-re  11,  1430-1. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  striking  out 
of  an  entry  in  1430-1  may  be  thought  also 
to  supply  the  reason  why  the  Bursars  do- 
not  mention  the  Chantry  until  we  come  to 
the  consecration  of  its  altar  in  1437.  Up 
to  that  point,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  Accounts,  the  College,  as  distinct  from 
Warden  Thurbern  in  his  capacity  of  one  of 
Fromond's  executors,  had  been  the  passive- 
spectators  of  a  work  which  might  or  might 
not  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

8«  I  have  already  mentioned  (ante,  p.  295) 
that  doors  for  the  Chantry  were  supplied  in 
1438-9  and  that  the  glazing  of  the  windows 
was  being  done  in  1443-4.  There  were 
certain  other  works  which  were  probably 
not  taken  in  hand  until  after  the  consecra- 
tion. One  was  the  carving  of  the  bosses  in- 
the  groined  roof,  but  all  that  I  propose  to 
say  here  about  those  bosses  (which  were 
coloured  under  John  Oldrid  Scott's  super- 
impendence  in  1898)  is  that  they  cannot 
possibly  have  been  carved  in  Fromond's 
lifetime.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
them  shows  Beaufort's  head  with  a  Cardinal'^ 
hat — his  arms  too  are  similarly  adorned— 
and  Beaufort  did  not  become  Cardinal  until 
March,  1427,  more  than  six  years  after 
Fromond's  death.  Another  work  which  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  to  delay  until 
the  building  was  well-nigh  finished  was  the 
ornamentation  of  the  tomb  which  must  once 
have  been  the  chief  feature  of  the  Chantry 
floor,  the  tomb  containing  the  bodies  of 
John  and  Matilda  Fromond.  An  obscure 
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«entry  in  the  Accounts  of  1444-5  perhaps 
indicates  that  this  work  was  being  then 
undertaken  : — 

"  Et  in  di.  quarta  calcis  non  laxate  empta  ad 
idem  opus  [a  job  foreign  to  this  article]  et  pro 
posicione  lapid.  J.  Fromond  et  paviment.  vid." 
('  custus  domorurn  ' ). 

Gunner  suggested  (loc.  cit.)  that  we  still 
have  within  the  building  some  vestiges  of 
the  tomb  in  the  quaint  little  figures  to  be 
seen  on  the  west  wall  above  the  doorway 
.and  below  the  window  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  these  figures  (which 
Gunner  fully  described)  are  part  of  the 
original  decoration  of  that  wall.  They 
attract  less  attention  than  they  deserve, 
partly  because  the  visitor's  eye,  when  turned 
towards  them,  is  liable  to  be  caught  too 
quickly  by  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  window 
.above  them.  This  window,  a  gift  made  in 
1854  by  Sir  William  Erie,  was  the  work  of 
Thomas  Willement  ('  D.N.B.'  Ixi.  285), 
•whose  monogram  occurs  in  one  of  the  panes. 
His  design  and  colouring  may  have  been 
less  unsuitable  to  the  building  while  it  was 
fitted  up  as  a  library.  It  became  a  chapel 
again  in  1874-5. 

9.  In  conclusion,  though  the  matter  has 
no  great  bearing  upon  the  two  points  that 
I  have  sought  to  establish,  I  should  like  to 
;say,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  interested  in 
bookbinding,  a  few  words  about  an  un- 
bound breviary  which  Fromond  gave  to  the 
'College,  probably  the  book  which  he  men- 
tioned in  his  will  as  "  i  antephonarium 
Tiovum  non  ligatum."  An  addition  made 
After  Heete's  day  to  his  Catalogue  of 
•College  books  in  the  '  Liber  Albus  '  describes 
this  bequest  as  "  i  magnum  portiforium  ex 

•  dono  Johannis  Fromond  armigeri,    2°  folio 
Spiritui    sancto,    cum    elapsuHs    de    laton 

•  deauratis    cum    armis    eiusdem    Johannis." 
The  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the    book    is    explained    by    the    following 
extracts  from  the  Bursars'  rolls  : — 

"  Et  in  solut.  pro  Imposicione  correctionum  in 
i  novo  portiforio  magno  non  ligato  ex  dono 
.Johannis  Fromond, xxiiis.  iiiid."  (1439-40,  'custus 
capelle  '). 

"  Et  solutum  Th.  Bocbynder  pro  ligatura  magni 
porteforii  ex  dono  Johannis  Fromond,  xxs." 
(1441-2). 

"  Et  solut.  pro  le  Tawyng  pellis  cervine  pro 
coopertura  portiforii  Johannis  Fromond  cum  xxd. 
*olutis  pro  v  pellibus  ovinis  rubris  emptis  pro 
dupplicatura  eiusdem  cooperture,  iiis.  Et  solut. 
Willelmo  Goldsmyth  pro  ii  Clapsulis  et  ii  Bordones 
[studs:  see  '  Burdoun  '  in  '  N.E.D.']  de  cupro 
deauratis  pro  eodem  portiforio,  xiis."  (1442-3). 

"  Et  in  solut.  pro  ii  Tussewes  emptis  pro 
portiforio  ex  donacione  Johannis  Fromond,  xi«." 
«(1443-4). 


The  book  was  presumably  intended  for 
use  in  the  Chantry,  and  the  work  of  binding 
it  was  therefore  naturally  done  at  the  time 
when  the  building  was  receiving  its  final 
touches  and  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  formal  acceptance  by  the  College  of 
Fromond's  trusts.  H.  C. 

Winchester  College. 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHUBCHYABD 
OF  ST.  MARY'S,  LAMBETH. 

(See  ante,  pp.  296,  355,  396.) 
NORTH  OP  THE  CHANCEL. 

158.  Mr.   Francis  Walpole,   d.   27    July,    1795, 
a.  43.     Mr.  Charles  Lovett,  of  Stangate,  in  this  p., 
d.  5  Jan.,  1805,  a.  64.     Mrs.  Susannah  Lovett,  of 
Lark  Hall,  in  this  p.,  d.  24  June,   1817,  a.  63. 
Charles  Lovett,  Esq.,  her  husband,  d.  24  Sept., 
1848,  a.  79.     Mary  Massey,  sister  of  the  above, 
d.  18  April,  1850,  a.  80. 

159.  Sarah,  w.  of  Robert  Metcalf,  of  Belmont 
Place,  in  this  p.,  d.  5  Jan.,  1807,  a.  32.     Emma, 
their  dau.,  d.  27  Nov.,  1806,  a.  3  y.  3  m.     Ann, 
their  dau.,  d.  8  July,  1811,  a.  11. 

160.  Mr.  (William)  (O)ldford,  d.  8  Aug.,  17(84), 
a.  79. 

161.  The  footstone  of  the  following. 

162.  Mrs.  Mary  Martin,  d.  15  Mar.,  1774,  a.  31. 
George,  her  son,  d.  12  Aug.,  1780,  a.  8.     George 
Martin,   her   husband,    d.    24   Mar.,  1801,   a.    64. 
Thomas  Armstrong,  of  Bishop's  Walk,  Lambeth, 
d.  16  Mar.,  1820,  a.  60.     Mrs.  Sarah  Proctor,  dau. 
of  the  above  G.  and  M.  Martin,  d.  31  May,  1827, 
a.  62.     Robert  Hopkins,  d.  22  May,  1849,  a.  59. 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  d.  9  Nov.,  1852,  a.  64. 

163.  John  Pember,  of  this  p.  and  of  St.  Ann's, 
Blackfriars,  d.  6  Jan.,  1835,  a.  66.     Mary,  his  w., 
d.  22  Jan.,  1825,  a.  (4)8.     Their  following  children 
also  :   Henry  Pember,  of  Crescent  Place,  Black- 
friars,  d.  21  July,  1838,  a.  25  ;  Ellen,  d.  13  Mar., 
1829,  a.  21  ;  Jane  Woodhouse,  d.  2  April,  1824, 
a.  15  ;  Ann  Hester,  d.  5  July,  1820,  a.  10  ;  Edward 
and  Catherine  d.  in  infancy.     Mrs.  Mary  L'Her- 
mite,  sister  to  John  Pember,  d.  3  Feb.,  1842,  a.  84. 
Elizabeth,   w.    of   John    Joseph   Starie,   of    King 
Street,   Long  Acre,  dau.  of  J.  and   M.  Pember, 
d.  2  Sept.,  1843. 

164.  Mrs.   Ann   Holford     Kinton,   d.    12    Mar., 
1813,  a.  64. 

NORTH  OP  NAVE. 

165.  Geo.  Faulkes,  d.  24  Dec.,  1831,  a.  37. 

166.  Richard  Morris,  d.  25  Mar.,  1814,  a.  39. 

167.  Michael  White,  d.  2  — mber,  1779,  a.  35. 
Mary,  dau.  of  Michael  and  Margaret  White,  d. 
Dec.,  1783,  a.  9. 

168.  Abraham d.    6    Feb.,    175(8),    a.    (6)3. 

Abigail  Ward,  w.  of  the  above,  d.  Nov. . 

169.  Timandra   Packwood,   d.    26    Nov.,    1796, 
a.  11. 

170.  William  R ,  d.  1785,  a.  15. 

171.  Sarah,  w.  of  Simon  Leech,  d.  9  Dec.,  178-, 
a.  42.     Celia  Leech,  d.  5  Jan.,  1800,  a.  77,  wife  of 
,     Simon   Leech,  husband  of  the   above,  d. 

172.  Thomas  Kidwell Also  —  Kidwell 

173.  Mary  Ann,  w.  of  Wm.  Butler 
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174.  Robert   Dunn,   d.    19   Mar.,    17 — ,   a.   35. 
Mary,  his  w. 

175.  Mrs.  Sarah  Brown,  d.  10  April,  17 — ,  a.  81. 
Mrs.  Hannah  — armiloe,  d.  30  April. .  .  . 

176.  Vault  of  C.  B.,  1782. 

177.  Joseph  Berwick,  d.  20  Mar.,  1784,  a.  30. 
An  upright  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.     Oggi 
in  figura,  domani  in  sepoltura. 

178.  Thomas  Debridge,  d.  7  Mar.,  1788,  a.  70. 

179.  Mary,  dau.  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Parnell, 
d.  7  Nov.,  1797,  a.  17. 

180.  Thomas,  son  of  Stephen  and  Honor  Keen, 
d.    28    Nov.,    1796,   a.    14   m.     Honor    Keen,   d. 
20    Nov.,    1810,    a.    46.     Ann,    dau.    of    James 
Longman  and  Ann  Gawder,  and  gr.  dau.  of  the 
above,  d.  27  May,  1819,  a.  16  days. 

181.  Mrs.    Sarah    Ramsden,  d.   29  Aug.,   1796, 
a.    53.       Her    sister,    Mrs.    Susan    Huggins,    d. 
(14)  April,  1798,  a.  69."    Likewise  Peter  Dolland, 
Esq 

182.  Hannah,  wife  of  John  Smith,  of  Vauxhall 
d.  ,  1796,  a.  (58). 

183.  Mary     Lewis,    w.    of     Henry    Robinson, 
d.  19  March,  1832,  a.  49.     Elizabeth,  first  w.  of 
H.  Robinson,  d.   15  Dec.,  1820,  a.  33.     Harriet, 
their  infant  child,  d.  13  March,  1821. 

184 Eliz.    Margaret   Davis,   his   third   w., 

d.  Dec.,  18(31),  a.  81. 

185 Also    Hannah    Goldsworth,    sister   to 

the  above  Mary  (C)ulliford,  d.  31  Dec.,  1802. 

186 Likewise  Mrs.  Mary  (G)raysto(c)k,dau. 

of  ...  .d. 1800, a.  8(0).    Mrs.  Martha  Marshall, 

d.  4  April,  1814,  a.  87. 

187.  Sarah    ,    of    Que — ,    St.    Margaret's, 

Westr.,  widow,  d.  17  June,  1786,  a.  82.  Elizabeth 
Dellap,  of  Qu —  Square,  Westr.,  wid.  [d.  14  March, 
1784,  a.  61].  Frances,  w.  of  Thomas  Baker, 

Esq of   St.   Margaret's,   Westr.,   d.    [24   May, 

1782],   a.  20.     Charlotte,   youngest  dau.   of   said 

Thomas  and  Frances  Baker,  d.  ,  1786,  a.  3. 

Elizabeth,  their  dau.,  d.  May,  1789,  in  her 
(ll)th  year.  Also  Elizabeth  Baker 

188 d.    1795.     Also    the    above    Thomas 

Dring,  Esq.,  d.  Oct.,  1797.  Also  two  of  their 
gr.  children. 

TABLETS  ON  THE  TOWER. 

189.  Ann  Richards,  60  years  midwife  ha  this  p. 
d.  28  Dec.,  1794,  a.  88.     Erected  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  so  valuable  a  character. 

190.  Thomas    Redwood,    many    years    Beadle 
and  Sexton  of  this  p.,  d.  27  Jan.,  1799,  a.  69. 

TABLETS  IN  THE  PORCH. 

191.  William  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
Deputy    Cashier    to    the    South    Sea    Company, 
d.  8  Dec.,  1800,  a.  86. 

192.  William    Suthes,    gent.,    a    man    adorned, 
with   the   gifts   of   Grace,   Art,  and   Nature.     By 
Grace  he  was  religious  and  charitable.     By  Art 
he  was  in  masonry  exquesit,  and  by  Nature  he 
was    humane    and    affable.     Hee    by    God's    ap- 
poyntment  changed  his  mortal  life  of  miserie  for 
glorious  immortality  on  the  5th   October,   1625. 
His    sorrowful    and    grateful    wife    Mlstris    Ann 
Suthes, "as  a  loyal  testimonie  of  her  love  to  her 
deceased   husband,  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected  for  an  exemplary  token  of  his  worthines 
&  hir  affection.     He  was  Master  Mason  of  Windsor 
Castle  &  was  a  Citizen  &  Goldsmith  of  London, 
and    assistant  of  the  said  worshipfull  Company. 
He  left  3   sons  towardly  and  hopeful  to  be  each 


of  them  the  immitation  of  their  father's  vertuesr 
John,  James,  and  Mathew,  and  herein  the  reader 
may  see  exprest  the  goodness  of  the  deceased 
husband  &  the  thankfulness  of  a  surviving  wife. 

193.  Thomas  Theobald,  merchant,  of  Lambeth r 
whose  w.  w-as  Martha,  dau.  of  Thomas  Turner,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  1  son 
and  2  daus.,  who  after  6  voyages  to  India,  and 
10  years  residence  there,  return'd  20  July,  1721,. 
and  amidst  ye  gratulations  of  his  friends  resign'd 
to  death  ye  9th  Sep.  following.     In  all  stations 
of  life  he  behaved  like  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
Christian,  and  has  left  ye  memory  of  his  virtues 
to  be  admired  &  imitated  by  all. 

194.  Sir  Peter  Rich,  Kt.,  Alderman  of  Londonr 
d.  26  Aug.,  1692,  a.  61.     Near  his  grave  12  of  his- 
children,  who  d.  before  him,  lie  buried. 

195.  William  Bacon,  of  the  Salt  Office,  London,, 
gent.,  who  was  killed  by  thunder  and  lightning  at 
his  window,  12  July,  1787,  a.  34.     [Some  poetry.] 

196.  Henrietta   Dasart  Brereton,  w.   of   Capt, 
Robert  Brereton,  42nd  Regt.,  d.  16  June,  1828r 
a.  38. 

197.  Anna,  w.  of  Andrew  Cutler,  d.   5   Nov.^ 
1756,  a.  69.     A.  Cutler,  Clerk  of  this  p.,  d.  9  Dec., 
1771,  a.  71. 

198.  Judith,  w.  of    Capt.   Geo.   Ralegh,  some 
tune  Dep.  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  dau.  of  Thos* 
Jermyn,  of  Rushbrook  Hall,  Suff .,  Esq.,  d.  14  Dec.r 
1701. 

199.  Georgina     Oceana     Wellington,     dau.    of 
Capt.    W.    N.    Pace,    of    the    Madras    Army,    b- 
26  March,  1802,  d.  10  Feb.,  1833. 

200.  Samuel    Goodbehere,    Esq.,   Alderman   of 
London,  d.  18  Nov.,  1818,  a.  63.     Eliza,  his  relictr 
d.    17    Aug.,    1820,    a.    59.     Horatio,    their   sonr 
d.  22  Aug.,  1820,  a.  24. 

201.  Robert    Scott,    Esq.,    descended    of    the 
ancient  Barrens  of  Bawerie  in  Scotland,  he  bent 
himself e  to  travell  and  studie  much,  &  amongst 
many    other    thinges,    he     invented    the    leather 
Ordnance,  and  carried  to  the  Kinge  of  Sweden. 
200    men,   who   after   two    years   service   for   his 
worth  &  walour  [sic]  was  p'ferred  to  the  office  of 
Quarter   Mr.    General   of    H.M.    Army,    wch.    he 
possessed  3  yeares.     From  this  with  his  favour 
he  went  into  Denmark,  where  he  was  advanced 
to   be    General  of  that   Kinge 's  Artillerie,   there 
being  advised  to  tender    his  service  to  his  own- 
Prince,  wch.   he   doinge,    his  Majie  willingly  ac- 
cepted, and  p'f  erred  him  to  be  one  of  ye  Gentlemen 
of    His    most    Honorable    Privie    Chamber,    and 
rewarded  him  with  a  pencion  of    6007.   p.  ann. 
This    deserving    spirit,    adorned    with    all    the 
endowments  befitting  a  gentleman,  in  the  prime 
of  his  flourishinge  age  surrendered  his  soule  to  his 
Redeemer,  1631. 

Of  his  great  worth  to  know  who  seeketh  more 
Must  mount  to  Heaven  where  he  is  gone  before. 
In  Fraunce  he  took  to  wife,  Anne  Scott,  for- 
whose  remembrance  shee  loveinglie  erected  this 
memoriall.  [Over  this  brass  is  a  bust  in  stoner 
presumably  his  portrait.]  EM 

202.  Thomas  James,  of  Cuper's  Bridge,  Esq., 
d.    2    Jan.,    1791,   a.    82.     Judith,   his   relict,    d. 
5  April,  1805. 

203.  Mrs.   Amy   Godfrey,   d.   29   March,    1821, 
a.  87.     Savill  Godfrey,  Esq.,  her  son,  d.  20  May, 
1846,  a.  74. 

204.  Lieut.-Col.     Morris,     of     the     Coldstream. 
Guards,  who  fell  at  Alkmaar  bravely  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  his  country,  19  Sept.,  1799,  a.  35. 
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205.  Elizabeth,    w.    of    Samuel    Oliver    Jones, 
•d.  31  Jan.,  1830,  a.  34.     Ann,  her  dau.,  d.  aged 
•6  months. 

206.  John  Bullivant,  of  Broad  Street,  Lambeth, 
d.  22  Dec.,  1832,  a.  69.     Ann,  his  w.,  d.  14  July, 

1832,  a.  62.     Erected  by  their  children. 

207.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Paget,  Rector  of  Gatton, 
Surrey,  d.  11  Oct.,  1825,  a.  49. 

208.  Grace,    widow    of    William     Fenner,    of 
Beckenham,  Kent,  dau.  of  William  and  Susanna 
-Gawler,  of  this  p.,  d.  19  Oct.,  1828. 

209.  Henry  Buckley,  Lieut.  15th  Hussars,  d.  at 
Waterloo,  19  June,  1815,  a.  18.     A  part  of  the 
Regiment  had  been  engaged  upon  the  plains  of 
Waterloo    on   the  18th  from  ten  in  the  morning 
^till  four   in   the   afternoon,   and    in   the   various 
•charges     he     had     behaved     with     distinguished 

Courage.  When  in  the  act  of  charging  a  solid 
square  of  Infantry,  and  in  front  of  his  troop 

animating  the  men,  he  was  struck  by  a  musquet 
Tiall  and  mortally  wounded.  His  conduct  during 
the  action  gained  him  the  approbation  of  his 

Commanding  Officer,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
•companions. 

210.  Elizabeth,  w.  of  John  Baylie,  d.  24  June, 
1629,  a.  25.     [A  brass,  with  some  poetry.]    .••«•"'"• 

211.  A  brass,  high  up  in  a  dark  place. 

212.  Alexander     Porter     Viner,     of     Oxford, 
-d.  14  Nov.,  1806,  a.  37. 

ON  FLOOR  OP  PORCH. 

•  213.  Mr.  Wm.  Gawler,  d.  29  March,  1767,  a.  52. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  Pearce,  D.D.,  d.  24  Feb.,  1803, 

a.  57.     Henry  Gawler,  d.  17  March,  1800,  a.  41. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Gawler,  widow  and  mother  of  the 
^bove,  d.  20  Nov.,  1806,  a.  81.  Also  William 

Gawler, a.   (5)9.     Rev D.D.,  d.  5   Nov., 

1833,  a.  85.     Mrs.  Susannah  Harris,  b.  13  May, 
1781,  d.  30  July,  1837.     (Jane),  w.  of  John  (Page), 
•of  this  p.,   .... 

TAKEN  FROM  THOMAS  ALLEN'S  LIST. 

214.  Elizabeth,   w.   of    Charles    Broughton,   of 
-this  p.  and  of  London,  merchant,  d.  16  Aug.,  1782, 
a.  46.     Charles  Hanbury,  Esq.,  H.M.  Agent  and 
•Consul  for  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  d.  11  Nov., 

1783,  a.  33. 

215.  Hugh,   son  of  the   Rev.   John  Hancock, 
JPrebend  of  Canterbury,  d.  25  Oct.,  1752,  a.  75. 

216.  Qharles  Thomas  Lloyd,  d.  24  Sept.,  1778, 
.a.  10  days. 

217.  The   Rev.   Alexander  Mair,   d.   24   Sept., 
1781,  a.  22. 

218.  Sarah    Maxwell,    w.    of    Francis    Kelly, 
.d.  18  Nov.,  1780,  a.  52. 

219.  Walter   Gibson,   d.    1    Feb.,    1786,   a.    75. 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  d.  1  Sept.,  1780,  a.  61.     The 
Rev.  George  Gibson,  A.M.,  son  of  the  above,  of 
Carlisle  House,  in  this  p.,  d.  16  Sept.,  1821,  a.  66. 

220.  William    Keale,    of    WTalcot    Place,    Esq., 
,d.  22  Jan.,  1803,  a.  73. 

,  221.  A  mausoleum  belonging  to  D.  and  T. 
Smith,  Esq. 

222.  Sarah,  w.  of  Henry  Richards,  d.  7  April, 
1711,  a.  60.     Henry,  her  husband,  d.  9  Jan.,  1711, 
a.  63.     Mr.  Samuel  Richards,  their  second  son, 

-d.  21  July,  1713,  a.  33.  Mrs.  Anne  Richards,  dau. 
;of  the  above,  d.  24  Aug.,  1714,  a.  27. 

223.  Isabella,  w.  of  Robert  Parsons,  d.  19  March, 
1795,  a.  26.  Q    g    PABRY>  Lieut.-Col. 

17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


HENRY  TUBBE  AND  HENRY  VAUGHAN. — 
In  my  recent  book  on  Henry  Tubbe(  161 8-55), 
which  was  suggested  by  a  remark  made  by 
MR.  THOMS  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  1861,  and  which 
was  recently  reviewed  in  a  very  generous 
spirit  in  these  pages,  I  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  Tub  he's  poems,  preserved  in 
Harleian  MS.  4126  in  his  own  hand,  had 
proved  to  be  poetical  paraphrases  of  poems 
by  Randolph  and  Suckling.  Thanks  to  the 
delightful  new  edition  of  Henry  Vaughan's 
'  Works'  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Martin, 
I  have  now  found  that  Vaughan  was  also  one 
of  Tubbe's  chief  creditors.  Tubbe  evidently 
possessed  Vaughan's  '  Poems  with  the  tenth 
Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished,'  1646,  as  the 
following  facts  show. 

Of  Tubbe's  *  Verse  Epistles'  (see  my  book, 
p.  56),  the  first  (printed  ibid.,  p.  65)  is  a 
version  of  Vaughan's  lines  '  To  my  Ingenuous 
Friend  R.  W.'  (printed  by  Martin,  i.  3). 

Of  his  'Elegies'  (second  series)  (see  my 
book,  p.  57),  No.  I.  is  a  version  of  Vaughan, 
'  Les  Amours,'  11.  1-22  (Martin,  i.  4). 

No.  II.  of  Vaughan's  lines  'To  his  Friend 
Being  in  Love'  (Martin,  i.  6). 

No.  III.  of  Vaughan's  lines  '  To  Amoret 
gone  from  him '  (Martin,  i.  8). 

No.  IV.  of  Vaughan's  '  An  Elegy  '  (Martin, 
i.  9). 

No.  V.  of  Vaughan's  'To  Amoret  Weep- 
ing* (Martin,  i.  13). 

In  spite  of  his  strange  habit  of  copying  out 
his  poetical  paraphrases  without  giving  any 
hint  of  their  originals,  Tubbe  is  not  to  be 
called  a  plagiarist,  as  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  intended  to  publish  these  poetical 
attempts.  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

ALLEGED  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STOMACH- 
PUMP. — In  Horsmonden  Church,  Kent,  there 
is  a  memorial  to  John  Read,  "  inventor  of 
the  stomach-pump,"  who  died  1847,  aged  87. 
It  states  that  he  was  a  servant  to  Dr.  Marriott, 
who  was,  I  think,  rector.  The  memorial 
was  surmounted  by  a  bust. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

A  SHAKESPEARE  NOTE. — In  the  Variorum 
Shakespeare  the  clown's  song,  "  Hey,  Robin, 
gentle  Robin"  (' Twelfth  Night,'  IV.  ii.),  is 
said  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Percy  to 
occur  in  complete  form  in  a  manuscript  of 
Henry  VIII.' s  time,  owned  by  Dr.  Harring- 
ton of  Bath,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Sir 
Thos.  Wyatt ;  but,  observes  Percy,  the 
discerning  reader  will  judge  it  to  be  from  a 
"  more  obsolete  hand."  Its  proper  author 
seems  now  to  be  William  Cornish,  the  Court 
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poet  to   Henry  VIII.,   on  the  evidence  of 
Add.  MS.   31,922,  ff.  53-54,  where  it  occurs 
over  his  name.     This  manuscript  is  a  fine 
old    volume    composed     of     songs     chiefly 
t>y  Henry  VIII.  and  Cornish,  together  with 
music,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doub 
that  the  latter  was  the  author  of  the  one  in 
question.     Only    the    first    three    stanzas 
however,    are   given ;     but   the   wording   oi 
them  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Percy 
version,  except  that  the  first  seems  to  be 
used  as  a  kind  of  introductory  refrain  to  th< 
others.     The  music   is   altogether   differeni 
-from  that  given  in  the  Variorum  Shakespeare 
Considering    Shakespeare's   well-known    in 
debtedness  to  the  Court  drama,  especially 
through  Lyly,  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  direct 
connexion,  however  slight,  between  the  great 
Elizabethan  and  the  earlier  Tudor  master, 
the  development  of  whose  art  Lyly  repre- 
sented. C.  L.  POWELL. 

THE  OBSERVANT  BABE. — Reviewing  Canon 
Watson's  '  Life  of  Bishop  John  Wordsworth,' 
The  Morning  Post  of  18  November  re- 
marked : — 

"  The  Bishop-to-be  was  a  precocious  infant  whc 
•could  observe  and  judge  long  before  he  could  talk. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remembered  forming  the 
resolution  :  '  So  soon  as  I  have  learned  to  speak  I 
will  tell  what  that  naughty  housemaid  was  doing 
with  the  jam  in  the  cupboard.'  " 

In  *  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick Pollock,  Bart.,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189,  it  is 
recorded  that 

"Dugald  Stewart  was  once  asked  what  was 
the  earliest  thing  he  could  remember.  He  said  it 
was  being  left  alone  by  his  nurse  in  his  cradle  and 
resolving  to  tell  of  her  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak  " ; 

and  he  was  probably  the  gentleman  referred 
to  by  Herman  Merivale  in  an  article  in 
Temple  Bar,  '  About  Two  Great  Novelists,' 
vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  200  : — 

"  Somewhere  have  I  read  of  a  wag  who,  when  one 

asked  him what  was  his  earliest  memory, 

answered  him  gravely  that  it  was  of  thinking,  when 
his  nurse  went  for  gin  and  water  and  left  him  alone 
in  his  cradle,  'O,  won't  I  tell  my  mother  when  I 
know  how  to  talk  ! ' " 

In  one  of  Frederick  Locker's  little  poems, 
of  which  I  have  for  the  present  lost  sight,  he 
•embodies  himself  as  an  infant  who,  observing 
his  nurse's  flirtation  with  a  soldier,  resolves 
to  tell  mamma  as  soon  as  he  can  speak. 

I  wonder  if  Dugald  Stewart's  mot  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  the  budding  bishop  and 
the  poet.  As  far  as  my  own  poor  memory 
Carries  me,  I  never  wanted  to  say  anything 
until  I  had  the  gift  of  speech. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


PURITAN  NAMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1794- 
1830.     (See  ante,  pp.  399,  419.)— 

Earl  Stimson;     6  Oct.,  1824 

Eber  Eager.     2  May,  1804. 

Elam  Clark,  jun.     3  March,  1824. 

Electa  Carpenter.     23  May,  1827. 

Eliab  Stone.     11  Sept.,  1822. 

Eliakim  Morse.     25  Aug.,  1802. 

Eliazah  Clay.     8  March,  1826. 

Elihu  Ely.     4  Sept.,  1805. 

Eliphalet  Loud.     20  June,  1798. 

Eliphaz  Chapman.     15  June,  1808. 

Elizur  Goodrich.     21  May,  1806. 

Elkanah  French.     29  May,  1811. 

Elnathan  Sherwin.     4  March,   1801. 

Enos  Goss.     28  Feb.,  1827. 

EpaphrodituS  Chapman.     21  July,  1813. 

Esaias  Stillman.     22  March,  1826. 

Esek  Hopkins.     15  April,  1807. 

Etheel  Parmenter.     18  Nov.,  1829. 

Evander  Morse.     3  Feb.,  1830. 

Experience  Gates  (woman).     8  Nov.,  1826. 

Ezbon  Carter.     25  Nov.,  1801. 

Ezrell  Swet.     21  Oct.,  1801. 

Fansell  Jones.     2  March,  1803. 

Festus  Stebbins.     9  Dec.,  1829. 

Finis  Gookin  (woman).     24  April,  1816. 

Fisco  Shailer  (man).     29  July,  1829. 

Fraly  Deaves  (man).     28  Jan.,  1829. 

Freegrace  Marble.     24  Oct.,  1827. 

GadWhithed.     14  March,  1802.  -\ 

Gaius  Conant.     9  May,  1813. 

Galacius  Fisk  (Lieut.).     22  May,  1816. 

Gamalian  Bayley.     (1772.) 

Gamaliel  Church.     7  Oct.,  1812. 

Genera  Taft  (man).     19  Sept.,  1827. 

Gershom  Chapin.     11  Nov.,  1801. 

Gideon  Bridges.     19  March,  1817. 

Gill  Gibbs.     28  July,  1824. 

Gratitude  Marble  (woman).     17  April,  1822. 

Hadassah  Cowee.     12  April,  1826. 

Hananiah  Whitney.     5  April,  1815. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  the  elder.     14  June,  1809. 

Haran  Eager.     4  Oct.,  1820. 

Harren  Leach.     4  April,  1827. 

Hazel  Wiley  (man).     8  Oct.,  1823. 

Heber  Nutter.     4  Feb.,  1824. 

Heman  Fay.     23  June,  1802. 

Hephsy  H.  Biglow.     24  March,  1819. 

Hephzibeth  Sawyer.     31  Aug.,  1814. 

Hepsa  B.  Delano.     2  June,  1830. 

Hepzibah  Barber.     12  Dec.,  1821. 

Hezediah   Felton    (woman).     17   March,  1819. 

Hiram  How.  20  March,  1811.  (Hiram,  spelt 
Hyrum,  is  fairly  common  in  Utah,  many 
boys  being  "  named  for  "  Hyrum  Smith.) 

Hitty  Gould  (woman).     15  Aug.,  1810. 

Hosea  Willard.     2  Jan.,  1811. 

Huldah  Penniman.     4  Sept.,  1805. 
Hunking  Wentworth.     (1774.) 
Ichabod  Bliss.     15  Oct.,  1800. 

[cybinda  Wheelock  (woman).     3  Oct.,  1827. 
Increase  Stearns  (man).     4  Oct.,  1820. 

ndependence  Whipple  (man).     4  Feb.,  1824. 

ssachar  Adams.     8  July,  1829. 

thamar  Biglow.     5  March,  1800. 

vory  Bosworth.     25  Nov.,  1801. 

zanna  Wilson  (woman).     11  Aug.,  1830. 

RICHARD  H.  THOBNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SERMONS  ON  THE  EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  I. 
— I  extract  the  following  from  the  reprints 
in  Berrow's  Worcester  Journal  from  The 
Worcester  Postman  of  4  Feb.,  1715.  It 
seems  well  worth  chronicling.  The  italics 
are  mine  : — 

"  London,  February  1.  Yesterday,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.  of 
blessed  memory,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  Principal  of 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  preached  before  the  King  in  his 
Chappel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  as  did  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sacheverel  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbourn,  upon  the 
23rd  of  St.  Matthew,  v.  33,  34,  35  and  36 :  '  Ye 
serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  Hell  ? '  We  hear  there  was  some 
disturbance  in  the  place" 

W.    H.    QUARREL!,. 


(gwrtas. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct* 


METHODS  OF  WAKING  A  SLEEPER. — In 
Cox's  '  An  Introduction  to  Folk-Lore,'  1895, 
it  is  said  : — 

"  Many  persons  have  a  superstitious  objection  to 
waking  a  sleeper  suddenly ;  savages  are  forbidden 
to  do  so,  lest  the  soul  just  then  might  be  wander- 
ing, and  not  have  time  to  return  to  the  body,  and 
then  the  sleeper  would  be  a  dead  man." 

For  examples  of  this  primitive  belief  see 
Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture,'  2nd  ed.  chap,  xi.; 
Frazer,  '  The  Golden  Bough,'  1890,  vol.  i. 
p.  127  ;  '  Hints  to  Travellers,'  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  London,  1889,  p.  389. 
It  appears  to  have  long  survived  among 
much  advanced  peoples  in  their  especial 
methods  of  rousing  a  sleeping  nobleman. 
Thus,  from  the  '  Sogo  Oozoshi,'  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  appears  that  the 
Japanese  had  then  a  particular  mode  of 
arousing  the  Shogun  from  his  slumber  by 
imitating  at  a  distance  three  times  the  cock's 
crow  and  then  the  sparrow's  prattles  con- 
tinuedly  till  he  awoke. 

I-Tsing's  Chinese  translation-  of  the  '  Mula- 
sarvasti  -  vada  -  nikaya  -  vinaya  -  samyukta- 
vastu,'  torn,  xxvii.,  tells  us  that,  in  his 
escape  from  his  evil-hearted  stepfather  to  the 
old  home  of  his  real  father,  Prince  Bahvan- 
napana  was  sleeping  under  a  tree,  tormented 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  when  the  officers  of 
the  country,  who  looked  for  a  virtuous  man 
fit  to  succeed  the  just  deceased  king,  dis- 
covered him  to  be  the  very  one  wanted.  So 
they  waked  him  by  touching,  and  were  asked 
by  him  why  they  did  so.  They  replied, 
"  In  order  to  proclaim  him  king."  He 


asked  again,  "  Is  such  a  manner  to  rouse  a 
sleeping  king  ?  "  They  asked  him  thenr 
"  How  then  ought  we  to  do  so  properly  ?  " 
The  prince  answered,  "  Play  a  fine  music  so- 
as  to  let  him  be  gradually  awakened"*  They 
concluded  thence  that  he  was  of  a  very  noble^ 
birth,  and,  finding  on  inquiry  that  he  was  the 
true  nephew  of  the  last  king,  they  rejoicingly 
conducted  him  into  the  capital  and  pro- 
claimed him  as  king  there. 

Are  there  such  peculiar  modes  of  waking 
a  noble  sleeper  recorded  from  any  other 
countries  than  Japan  and  India  ? 

KUMAGUSU    MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

"  POPINJAY,"  "PAPAGEI.'' — I  am  working 
at  a  dictionary  of  Timne,  and  should  be  glad 
of  the  opinion  of  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  or  any 
facts  they  might  be  able  to  bring  forward 
relative  to  this  word. 

"  Papagei  "  is  the  German  word  for  parrot,, 
and  according  to  the  '  N.E.D.,'  "  popinjay  " 
is  from  the  same  word,  which  is  assumed, 
without  any  clear  evidence,  to  be  Arabic^ 
The  words  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  I  believe. 

In  a  recent  tour  in  Sierra  Leone  I  noted 
that  in  Timne,  Limba,  and  Loko  the  word 
for  parrot  is  pampakei.  It  seems  indisput- 
able that  the  European  word  is  connected 
with  it,  and  as,  unlike  the  pineapple  (ananas}' 
and  tomato  (tambatis),  which  also  have  names 
homonymous  with  European  languages  r 
the  parrot  is  certainly  indigenous,  we  can 
hardly  draw  any  conclusion  save  that 
parrots,  and  the  word,  were  brought  from 
the  West  Coast  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
ago  at  least.  If,  however,  this  was  done,  the 
question  is  whether  the  word  adopted  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  three  tribes  men- 
tioned above ;  for  the  Loko  and  Limba 
are  inland  peoples,  though  the  Loko  were 
formerly  on  the  Port  Loko  Creek.  The 
Timne  were  also  undoubtedly  an  inland 
tribe  ;  but  in  the  last  fifty  years  they  have 
reached  the  coast  known  as  the  Bullom 
shore,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  were  in  possession  of  land  on  the 
coast  at  Freetown. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nalu  tribe,  on 
the  coast  near  the  Bissagos  Islands  much 
further  north,  use  the  form  mabaka  for 
parrot,  and  though  this  is  not  obviously 

*  In  Schiefner's  '  Tibetan  Tales,'  trans.  Ralston,. 
1906,  pp.  131-2,  the  words  "by  touching"  do  not 
occur,  and  instead  of  "  Play  a  fine  music,"  &c.,  is- 
given  the  sentence,  "He  ought  to  be  awakened 
with  song  and  cymbals  and  beat  of  drum."  After 
these  the  Chinese  version  would  seem  to  be  morft 
to  the  point. 
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connected  with  the  German  word,  the  plural 
bebakae  is  much  nearer,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  plural  form  may  have 
been  taken  in  mistake  for  the  singular. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  possibility, 
for  the  Timne  are  certainly  intruders  into 
Sierra  Leone,  driven  from  the  earlier  home, 
perhaps,  by  their  Mandingo  migration  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  allied  Baga  tribe 
is  still  on  the  coast  in  French  Guinea. 
Possibly  the  Timne  word  may  have  been 
adopted,  therefore,  while  they  were  a  coast 
tribe.  But  the  Baga  word,  according  to 
Koelle  in  'Polyglotta  Africana,'  is  akaro; 
hence  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Timne 
adopted  the  name  pampakei  from  a  Sierra 
Leone  tribe. 

The  Bullom  occupied  the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone  till  recent  times  ;  but  their  word  for 
parrot  is  apal ;  this  seems,  however,  an 
obvious  adaptation  from  the  English  "  polly," 
which  is  itself  in  common  use  among  many 
tribes.  If  so,  the  Bullom  may  have  had  a 
word  in  common  with  the  Limba  and  Loko, 
both  of  whom  probably  antedate  the  Man- 
dingo  invasion,  though  Loko  is  now  a 
Mandingo  language.  This  is  the  more 
probable  as  parrots  are  not,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  found  either  in  Loko  or 
Limba  areas,  and  these  tribes  would,  there- 
fore, have  every  reason  to  adopt  a  name 
from  another  tribe.  That  the  name  pampa- 
kei is  adopted,  at  least  by  one  of  them,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  Limba  and  Loko 
are  unrelated,  save  as  members  of  the  general 
Soudanese  family  of  languages.  However 
this  may  be,  the  parrot  and  its  German 
name  must  have  come  from  the  West  Coast. 
It  is  perhaps  rather  a  wild  conjecture,  but 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  our  word 
parrot  is  derived  from  the  Baga  akaro. 

N.  W.  THOMAS. 

Egwoba,  Manorgate  Road,  Norbiton. 

"  LE  BRA v ACHE  iScossAis."  —  Can  any 
one  give  me  information  regarding  the 
following  lines,  quoted  with  others  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine, 
p.  605  ?— 

Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  le  bravache  Ecossais, 

Et  le  fol  Frangais. 

Mutin,  meaning  headstrong,  stubborn,  re- 
fractory, may  still  apply  fairly  to  the 
Englishman. 

But  how  does  bravache  apply  to  the  Scot  ? 
It  means  swaggering,  blustering,  boasting 
in  relation  to  courage.  But  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  anyone  to  consider  Sandy 
what  the  Germans  term  a  "  mouth  hero." 
Quite  the  contrary.  SOUTHUMBBIAN. 


LADY  O'TOOLE'S  EPITAPH. — I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  following  is  the 
correct  version  of  the  epitaph  on  Lady 
O'Toole,  and  where  it  exists  : — 

In  Memory  of  Lady  O'Toole. 

She  was  niece  of  the  great  Burke,  otherwise  called 
the  Sublime.  She  was  mild,  humane,  generous,  and 
deeply  religious.  She  painted  in  water  colours,  and 
sent  several  pictures  to  the  exhibition.  She  was 
first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones — and  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

[Mr.  E.  R.  Suffling  includes  this  in  his  '  Epitaphia,' 
p.  287.  He  makes  the  subject  of  it  Lady  O'Looney. 
There  are  several  verbal  differences.] 

EDWARD  IV.'s  WINDOW  AT  CANTERBURY. 
— Dans  le  grand  vitrail  d'^douard  IV.,  a  la 
cathedrale  de  Cantorbery,  un  curieux  pan- 
neau  rapporte  represente  deux  personnages 
ages,  cuirasses  et  armes  de  I'epee.  L'un  est 
barbu,  1'autre,  imberbe,  et  on  les  considere 
generalement  comme  representant  ^douard 
III.  et  Philippa  de  Hainaut. 

J'ai  de  nombreuses  raisons — et,  naturelle- 
ment,  je  les  crois  bonnes — de  croire  qu'il 
s'agit  en  fait  des  figures  de  Saint  Maurice, 
patron  de  1'un  des  ordres  de  chevalerie  (voir 
Guillim),  et  du  fondateur  de  cet  ordre, 
Amedee  de  Savoie,  qui  fut  un  certain  temps 
pape  sous  le  nom  de  Felix  V. 

Cette  question  interesse-t-elle  des  lecteurs 
de  '  N.  &  Q.'  ?  Je  serais  heureux  de  la  voir 
discuter,  pour  verifier  cette  hypothese 
nouvelle.  P.  TURPIN. 

29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

WHO  WAS  THE  HISTORIAN  ? — Mr.  George 
Hare  Leonard  says  in  a  tract  entitled  *  Love 
Came  Down  at  Christmas,'  pp.  13,  14  : — 

"I  remember  some  words  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  historians,  thrown  out  in  the  casual 
talk  of  a  committee  once,  which  sank  very  deeply 
into  my  mind.  'We  have  to  make  men  under- 
stand,' he  said,  'that  what  happened  once  in  a 
little  place  called  Judaea,  that  we  talk  about  on 
Sundays,  did  have  some  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  world.  " 

Can  any  one  say  who  is  the  historian 
here  referred  to  ?  The  remark  sounds  as  if  it 
might  be  Freeman's,  and  it  is  worthy  of  him 
or  anybody.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

HUNGARIAN  TRAVELLER  AND  OYSTERS. — 
James  Howell  in  his  *  Instructions  for  For- 
reine  Travell '  (1642)  writes  contemptuously 
about  travellers  who 

"may  be  termed  land-lopers,  as  the  Dutchman 

saith like  him  who  came  from  the  furthest  parts 

of  Hungary  to  England  to  eat  oysters As  Jonas 

in  the  Whales  belly,  [they]  travelled  much,  but  saw 
little." 
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Is  there  anything  else  known  about  this 
particular  Hungarian  traveller?  The  de- 
scription does  not  fit  one  Martin  Csombor, 
who  was  in  London  about  May  or  June,  1618, 
as  he  kept  his  eyes  wide  open  wherever  he 
went,  and  the  very  sight  of  a  lobster  made 
him  feel  sick.  L.  L.  K. 

PITTS = BACON. — Lewis  Pitts,  born  circa 
1803,  and  son  of  Lewis  Pitts  of  Thorpe 
Abbots,  Norfolk,  married  a  sister  of  Sir 
James  Bacon,  Vice-Chancellor.  This  Lewis 
Pitts  was,  I  believe,  a  solicitor,  but  he  con- 
tributed occasional  articles  to  The  Times, 
as  did  also  his  other  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Bacon,  who  was,  I  think,  on  the  staff  of  that 
journaL 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the 
Christian  name  of  the  wife  of  Lewis  Pitts  ? 
I  should  also  like  to  know  of  which  college 
in  Cambridge  he  was  a  student.  He  was 
alive  in  i860,  but  I  do  not  know  the  date  of 
his  death.  ARTHUR  HAYWARD. 

Croydon. 

HAYCOCK  OR  HEYCOCK  FAMILY.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  the  family 
of  Haycock  or  Heycock  was  connected  with 
Bath  or  with  Somersetshire;  and  if  so, 
which  spelling  of  the  name  is  correct  ? 

D.  C.  PHILLOTT,  Lieut. -Col. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  any  particulars  of  the 
following  Old  Westminsters :  ( 1 )  Peter 
Lushington^  admitted  September,  1718, 
aged  8.  (2)  William  Lussington,  admitted 
February,  1726/7,  aged  12.  (3)  Edward 
Lutwyche,  admitted  January,  1716/17,  aged 
16.  (4)  Richard  Lyn,  admitted  February, 
1721/2,  aged  13.  (5)  Charles  Lynges,  ad- 
mitted July,  1737,  aged  8.  (6)  Charles 
Lydiard,  admitted  September,  1817,  aged 
14.  (7)  William  Lydiard,  admitted  Octo- 
ber, 1819,  aged  14.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

f£  FOREIGN  MARRIAGES  IN  LONDON. — Does 
any  law  or  custom  exist  by  which  a  copy  oi 
the  record  of  a  foreign  marriage  in  London 
may  be  obtained  ?  A  recent  application  at 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Moscow  Road. 
Bayswater — made  on  behalf  of  friends 
abroad — met  with  a  refusal. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 
Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

RED  EARTH. — "  Red  earth  "  is  said  to 
form  a  very  healthy  foundation  for  houses 
What  formation,  geologically  speaking,  ir 
meant  by  this  expression,  and  in  wha 
localities  in  England  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

RENIRA. 


AUTHORS'  NAMES  WANTED.  —  Who  were 
the  following  ? 

Argus  (pseud.),  '  A  mild  remonstrance 
against  the  taste-censorships  at  Marlborough 
House,'  1853. 

W.  A.  B  —  b,  *  The  Speculum,  in  two  dia- 
ogues,'  1806. 

A  Clergyman's  Wife  (pseud.),  '  Grand- 
namma's  conversation  on  the  Bible,'  nine 
numbers,  1862-3. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

OWNER  OF  A  FRENCH  '  TERENCE.'  —  I 
lave  in  my  possession  an  edition  of  the  works 
f  Terence  published  1560,  with  commen- 
ary  in  French.  The  title-page  bears  the 
written  signature  "  Ranglois  C.  du 
nartrayde  Londu'.  1628."  Is  anything 
mown  concerning  him  ?  J.  A.  B. 

Deptford. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED.  — 
To  rise  upon  wings,  and  hold 
Straight  on  up  the  steeps  of  gold, 
Where  the  fiery  Sun 
In  joy  doth  run. 

Who  wrote  these  lines,  and  where  do  they 
appear  ?  I  believe  they  are  by  an  early 
writer.  ERIC  N.  BATTENHAM. 

HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE.  —  Where  can  I 
Snd  particulars  or  sources  for  a  history  of 
the  commerce  between  (1)  Spain  and  the 
British  Isles,  (2)  France  and  the  British 
Isles  in  the  Middle  Ages  ? 

H.  EGAN  KENNY. 

FAMOUS  TRIAL  :  JEPHSON.  —  Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  refer  me  to  the  report  of 
a  notable  criminal  trial  —  I  believe  for 
murder  —  of  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  which  the  victim's  name  was 
Jephson  ?  C. 

NUMBERS  IN  A  BURIAL  REGISTER.  —  In  an 
Herts  Burial  Register  the  following  entries 
occur  :  — 

1759.  2  Mar.      A.  M.  (G),  a  Foundling   No,  11554 
8  Apl.      E.  M.  (B)  „  „    11862 

1760.  30  Jan.       E.  B.  (G)  „  „    15132 
What  do  the  numbers  refer  to  ? 

H.  F.  HATCH. 
Hitchin. 

THE  REV.  MR.  ROSINHAGEN.  —  The  Rev. 
James  Cordiner,  writing,  in  his  book  '  A 
Voyage  to  India,'  of  the  first  three  or  four 
months  of  1799,  says  :  "  Mr.  Rosinhagen,  the 
chaplain  of  Columbo,  had  lately  died,  and 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  that  garrison  " 
(p.  140).  Perhaps  the  REV.  DR.  PENNY, 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 
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of  the  Church  in  Madras,  would  be  able  to 
give  some  particulars  about  this  chaplain, 
with  the  date  of  his  death.  It  is  presumed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
Madras  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  NILE. — Joinville,  in 
his  account  of  the  Nile,  tells  that  the  people 
of  Egypt  make  the  Nile  water  potable  by 
grinding  almonds  or  beans  and  soaking  these 
in  it  for  a  night — thus,  it  would  appear, 
ridding  it  of  its  impurities.  Is  he  correct  ? 
If  so,  what  are  the  impurities  which  could  be 
thus  eliminated  ?  Is  there  any  other  record 
of  this  contrivance  ?  and  is  it — or  anything 
analogous  to  it — practised  at  the  present 
day  ?  PEREGRINUS. 


ANASTATIC    PRINTING. 
(US.  xii.  359,  403.) 

THIS  was  the  invention  of  Rudolf  Appel, 
a  Silesian,  about  the  year  1840,  but  a 
similiar  process  was  being  used  in  England 
before  or  about  this  date.  The  earliest 
specimen  I  can  find  of  anastatic  printing 
done  in  England  is  a  child's  story  written 
by  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Bowdich),  which  was  printed  by  the  new 
method  at  Cowell's  Anastatic  Press  in 
Ipswich.  Compared  with  all  other  existing 
specimens  of  anastatic  printing,  this  is  the 
crudest,  and  although  it  is  undated  I  see 
evidences  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest. 
It  was  probably  printed  about  1840. 

On  25  April,  1845,  Michael  Faraday 
lectured  to  the  Royal  Institution  upon  this 
new  invention,  which  was  then  regarded  as 
revolutionary.  The  lecture  is  reported  in 
The  Athenaeum,  3  May,  1845,  and  reprinted 
in  Littell's  Living  Age,  vol.  vi.  pp.  144-5. 
It  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  new  method, 
and  for  a  time  there  was  wide  interest  taken 
in  it,  and  some  concern  shown  by  bankers 
and  others,  who  feared  that  signatures  to 
cheques  would  be  forged  thereby.  An 
instance  of  the  alarm  created  may  be  found 
in  Chambers' s  Journal,  quoted  in  Littell's 
Living  Age  5  April,  1845,  p.  56  :— 

11  Speaking  of  this  new  wonder,  Chambers' 8 
Journal  says :  '  In  contemplating  the  effect  of 
these  astonishing  inventions,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  their  results  upon  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life.  If  any  deed,  negotiable  security,  or  other 
legal  instrument,  can  be  so  imitated  that  the 
writer  of,  and  subscriber  to  it,  cannot  distinguish 


his  own  handwriting  from  that  which  is  forged, 
new  legislative  enactments  must  be  made,  and 
new  modes  of  representing  money,  and  securing 
property  by  documentary  record,  must  be  resorted 
to.  A  paper  currency  and'  copyhold  securities 
will  be  utterly  useless,  because  they  will  no  longer 
fulfil  the  objects  for  which  they,  and  instruments 
of  a  like  nature,  are  employed.  Again,  the  law 
of  copyright  as  respects  literary  property  will 
have  to  be  thoroughly  revised.  Let  us,  for  an 
instant,  view  the  case  in  reference  to  The  Times 
newspaper.  Suppose  an  early  copy  of  that 
powerful  journal  to  be  some  morning  procured, 
and  anastatyped  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
pirated  pages  may  be  subjected  to  printing 
machinery,  and  worked  off  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
copies  in  each  succeeding  hour,  and  sold  to  the 
public,  to  the  ruinous  injury  of  the  proprietors. 
The  government  newspaper  stamp  would  be  no 
protection,  for  of  course  they  could  be  imitated 
as  unerringly  as  the  rest.  This,  too,  is  an  extreme 
case  against  the  imitators  ;  for  a  newspaper  would 
have  to  be  done  in  a  great  hurry.  Books,  maps, 
prints,  and  music,  could  be  pirated  wholesale, 
and  at  leisure.'  " 

There  are  many  definitions  of  anastatic 
printing,  to  which  I  will  refer.  The  following 
is  by  Philip  H.  De  la  Motte,  who  practised 
the  art  and  improved  it : — 

"  Anastatic  printing  is  a  peculiar  process 
discovered  a  few  years  since  in  Germany,  by 
which  any  design  made  on  paper  with  an  oily 
material,  is  transferred  to  a  plate  of  zinc  or  other 
metal.  From  the  impression  so  transferred,  any 
number  of  copies  can  be  taken  on  paper  by  the 
same  process  as  in  ordinary  zincography  or 
lithography.  The  original  design  on  paper,  from 
which  the  zinc  plate  is  to  receive  its  impression, 
may  be  produced  either  by  printing  (from  types, 
copperplate,  wood,  stone,  &c.)  or  by  the  manual 
process  of  writing  or  drawing.  The  only  re- 
quisite is,  that  the  vehicle  for  this  design  be  of  an 
oleaginous  nature." 

Other  descriptions  of  the  method  which  I 
have  within  reach  at  the  moment  and  have 
consulted  are  in  Bigmore  and  Wyman's 
*  Bibliography  of  Printing  '  ;  the  article 
in  the  ninth  edition  of  '  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  by  J.  T.  Walker,  upon  '  Survey- 
ing,' in  which  is  a  very  good  paragraph 
included  under  the  sub-heading  '  Map 
Printing  '  ;  and  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1  S.  xii.  154 
(there  was  a  brief  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  the  First  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.'). 

The  principal  promoter  of  anastatic 
printing  was  S.  H.  Cowell  (d.  1875),  whose 
press  still  exists  at  10,  Buttermarket , 
Ipswich.  Cowell  was  one  of  the  few  who 
took  the  method  up  commercially.  Many 
editions  were  issued  of  his  pamphlet : — 

"  A  brief  description  of  the  art  of  Anastatic 
printing  and  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  with  full  directions  for  using  the  anastatic 
ink  and  making  drawings  for  transfer.  Ipswichl 
Price  sixpence. 

This  gave  full  directions  as  to  the  method, 
and  very  numerous  specimen  illustrations 
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of;Cowell's  work.  Bigmore  and  Wyman 
state  that  Cowell  was  the  only  person  in 
England  who  had  an  anastatic  press,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  Philip  De  la  Motte's 
'  On  the  Various  Applications  of  Anastatic 
Printing  and  Papyrography  '  (London,  1849) 
it  is  stated  that 

"  Messrs.  Joseph  Woods  &  Co.  of  Barge  Yard 
Chambers,  Bucklersbury,  are  the  patentees  of 
Anastatic  Printing  in  this  country,  and  that  Mr. 
Delamotte  of  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  who  holds  a 
licence  under  them,  is  also  a  skilful  performer  of 
this  art.  Mr.  Cowell  of  Ipswich  and  Mr.  Truscott 
of  Nelson  Square,  London,  are  also  licensees." 

Of  Appel,  the  alleged  original  inventor,  I  do 
not  think  that  much  is  known,  but  there  is 
a  Patent  specification  dated  1851  (No.  13,717) 
which  refers  to  Appel  as  being  then  in 
London,  carrying  on  the  business  :  "  Glynn 
and  Appel's  specification  for  so  treating 
paper  as  to  prevent  impressions  being  taken 
therefrom."  The  patentees  were  "  Henry 
Glynn  of  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
and  Rudolf  Appel  of  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
anastatic  printer."  It  is  possible  that,  owing 
to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  invention  of 
anastatic  printing,  Appel  saw  his  way  both 
to  practise  the  art  and  to  protect  by  this 
special  patent  those  who  were  concerned  at 
the  results. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  to  which  anastatic 
printing  was  put  was  the  illustration  of  the 
works  of  local  archaeological  societies.  The 
early  volumes  of  the  following  societies' 
publications  were  illustrated  by  means  of 
anastatic  pictures  :  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Somerset, 
Exeter  Architectural,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Leices- 
tershire, Bucks,  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. 

Amateurs  practised  the  art,  and  societies 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the 
works  of  members.  An  Anastatic  Drawing 
Society,  which  numbered  more  than  three 
hundred  subscribers,  was  formed  in  1855. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley,  Etwall  Hospital, 
Derby,  was  the  secretary.  Several  annual 
volumes  were  published.  Another  society 
was  run  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Mackarness, 
Vicar  of  Ham,  Staffs,  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Francis,  Rector  of  Great  Saxham,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  In  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Library  there  is  a  volume  of  "  Sketches 
printed  at  the  second  Hampstead  Conversa- 
zione, Feb.  18,  1846,  in  illustration  of  the 
Anastatic  printing  process.  London,  1846." 
The  method  has  also  been  used  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office  at  Southampton. 


187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 


DANDO,  THE  OYSTER-EATER  (11  S.  xii. 
400).  —  This  famous  oyster-eater  is  the 
subject  of  an  amusing  and  very  graphic 
tale  by  Thackeray,  entitled  '  The  Professor.' 
It  originally  appeared  in  '  Comic  Tales  and 
Sketches,'  edited  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  1841,  and  is  re- 
printed in  '  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Sketches, 
and  Reviews,'  forming  vol.  xxv.  of 
Thackeray's  works  in  twenty-six  volumes, 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1899. 

After  a  debauch  in  the  fish-shop  of  Mr. 
Grampus  "  at  the  Mermaid  in  Cheapside," 
the  oyster-eater  calls  for  the  bill,  in  which 
figures  "11  Doz.  Best  Natifs,  7s.  4d,"  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bill  being  II.  5s.  9cf. 

"  Grampus,  shaking  in  every  joint,  held  out  the 
bill :  a  horrid  thought  crossed  him  ;  he  had  seen 
that  face  before  ! 

"  The  Professor  kicked  sneeringly  into  the  air 
the  idle  piece  of  paper,  and  swung  his  legs 
recklessly  to  and  fro.  '  What  a  flat  you  are,' 
shouted  he  hi  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  to  think  I  'm 
a  -  goin'  to  pay  !  Pay !  I  never  pay — I  'M 
DANDO  !  " 

The  scene  is  illustrated  by  one  of  Thacke- 
ray's sketches.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

Shortly  after  his  return  in  1842  from  his 
first  visit  to  America,  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
to  his  friend  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Professor 
of  Greek  at  the  Cambridge  University  in 
Massachusetts,  whom  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
John  Forster  he  described  as  a  most  delightful 
fellow,  unaffected,  hearty,  genial,  and  jolly, 
and  who,  there  are  grounds  for  assuming, 
had  a  partiality  for  oysters  himself.  An 
extract  from  this  letter  will  supply  the 
information  sought  by  MR.  GWYTHER  : — 

"  Of  all  the  monstrous  and  incalculable  amount 
of  occupation  that  ever  beset  one  unfortunate 
man,  mine  has  been  the  most  stupendous  since 
I  came  home Wherefore  I  indite  a  mon- 
strously short  and  wildly  uninteresting  epistle  to 
the  American  Dando  ;  but  perhaps  you  don  t 
know  who  Dando  was.  He  was  an  oyster-eater, 
my  dear  Felton.  He  used  to  go  into  oyster-shops, 
without  a  farthing  of  money,  and  stand  at  the 
counter  eating  natives  until  the  man  who  opened 
them  grew  pale,  cast  down  his  knife,  staggered 
backward,  struck  his  white  forehead  with  his 
open  hand,  and  cried  '  You  are  Dando  !  '  He  has 
been  known  to  eat  twenty  dozen  at  one  sitting, 
and  would  have  eaten  forty  if  the  truth  had  not 
flashed  upon  the  shopkeeper.  For  these  *offenccs 
he  was  constantly  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  During  his  last  imprisonment  he 
was  taken  ill,  got  worse  and  worse,  and  at  last 
began  knocking  violent  knocks  at  death's  door. 
The  doctor  stood  beside  his  bed  with  his  fingers 
on  his  pulse.  '  He  is  going,'  says  the  doctor  ;  ' 
see  it  in  his  eye  1  '  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
would  keep  life  in  him  for  another  hour,  and 
that  is  —  oysters.  They  were  immediately 
brought.  Dando  swallowed  eight,  and  feebly 
took  a  ninth.  He  held  it  in  his  mouth  and  looked 
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round  the  bed  strangely.  '  Not  a  bad  one,  is 
it  ?  '  says  the  doctor.  The  patient  shook  his 
head,  rubbed  his  trembling  hand  upon  his 
stomach,  bolted  the  oyster,  and  fell  back — dead. 
They  buried  him  in  the  prison  yard,  and  paved 
his  grave  with  oyster  shells." 

Some  weeks  later  Dickens  indited  a  further 
letter  to  the  Professo  a  propos  of  a  book  he 
heard  he  was  writing  : — 

"  What  is  it  called  ?  Sometimes  I  imagine 
the  title-page  thus  : — 

Oysters 

in 
Every  style 

or 
Openings  of  Life 

Young  Dando." 

John  Dando,  the  Jew,  was  a  very  real 
entity.  Frequent  references  to  his  habit  of 
taking  free  meals  at  coffee-houses  are  to  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  BelVsLife  in  London, 
in  1836  especially,  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
particular  offence  seemed  to  be  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law  at  that  period,  at  any  rate 
for  some  time — a  circumstance  that  evoked 
much  comment. 

Dando's  capacity,  however,  for  consuming 
the  succulent  bivalve  fades  into  insignificance 
by  comparison  with  that  of  a  Tuam  man, 
as  reported  in  BelVs  Life  in  London  of 
27  November,  strange  to  say,  in  the  same  year 
1842  under  the  heading  of  '  A  Monstrous 
Feat.'  The  individual  in  question  wagered 
a  pound  that  he  would  eat  six  hundred 
oysters  and  drink  two  bottles  of  porter.  He 
succeeded  in  eating  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  oysters  and  drank  the  porter,  but  lost 
his  wager  by  being  unable  to  finish  the  last 
fifteen.  This  performance,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  constitutes  a  record. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

Macaulay  in  his  diary  under  27  April, 
1850,  notes  that  he  played  with  a  little 
niece  :  "  I  was  Dando  at  a  pastrycook's,  and 
then  at  an  oyster-shop."  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan 
adds  the  marginal  comment : — 

"  A  generation  has  arisen  of  whom  not  one  in 
fifty  knows  Dando  ;  the  '  bouncing  seedy  swell '  ; 
hero  of  a  hundred  ballads  ;  who  was  at  least  twice 
in  every  month  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  having  refused  to  settle  his  bill  after  over- 
eating himself  in  an  oyster-shop." 

Dando  had  not  only  the  honour  of  being 
impersonated  by  the  great  historian.  He  is 
the  hero,  or  villain,  of  Thackeray's  *  The 
Professor :  a  Tale  of  Sentiment,'  that  first 
appeared,  over  the  name  of  Goliah  Gahagan, 
in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  1837, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson's  Biblio- 
graphy. EDWARD  BENSLY. 


FATHER  JOHN  AND  DR.  BACON  (US.  xii. 
401). — Father  John  was  Dom  John  Northall 
alias  Meutisse,  who  died  5  May,  1666,  and  of 
whom  Dom  Henry  Norbert  Birt  in  his 
'  Obit  Book  of  the  English  Benedictines  ' 
(privately  printed,  1913)  gives  the  following 
account  : — 

"  Born  in  Shropshire.  Educated  at  St. 
Gregory's  [Douay]  under  name  of  Meutisse. 
Professed  at  Douay,  12  April,  1626.  Went  to 
St.  Edmund's,  Paris.  Vicar  of  nuns  at  Cambray, 
1633-41.  Secretary  to  General  Chapter,  1639. 
Prior  of  St.  Gregory's,  1641-53.  Prior  of  St. 
Malo,  1653-57.  Cathedral  Prior  of  Norwich, 
1645.  Sent  to  the  English  Mission.  Retired  in 
old  age  to  Douay,  where  he  died.  Author  of  MS. 
treatise  now  in  the  Lille  Archives :  13  letters, 
'  These  things  that  follow  are  some  advices  given  by 
fa.  John  Mutasse  to  some  religious  when  he  was 
confessour.'  " 

I  should  think  that  Dr.  Bacon  was  the 
"  Richardus  Bacon,  pharmacopeia,"  men- 
tioned in  the  two  following  extracts  from 
the  Third  Douay  Diary  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc. 
Publ.  vol.  x.  pp.  277-8,  305)  :— 

"  8°  Septembris  [1629]  ex  Anglia  venit 
Richard  us  Bacon  (hie  Robertus  Boyer)  a  Richardo 
Bacon,  pharmacopeia,  et  Joanna  Catholicis  in 
parochia  S*1  Dunstani  in  platea  de  Fleete-Streete, 
Londini,  natus.  In  monasterio  Westmonasterii 
studuit  semper,  ultimo  anno  excepto,  quo 
Cantabrigise  enutritus  est.  In  hoc  nostrum 
Collegium  anno  setatis  suse  18  et  amplius  pro 
240  flor.  annue  admittitur.  Poesim  frequenta- 
turus." 

"  27  Julii  [1632],  ex  Anglia  advenit  Matthseus 
Bacon  (hie  Boyer)  films  Richardi  Bacon,  Pharma- 
copolse,  et  Joannse,  qui  multa  pro  fide  Ca€holica 
passi  sunt.  Natus  est  Londini  in  parochia  S*1 
Dunstani  in  comitatu  Midlesexiae.  In  West- 
monasteriensi  schola  aliquibus  annis  educatus. 
In  convictores  nostros  pro  200  florenis  annue 
admissus,  setatis  suse  anno  16.  Grammaticam 
frequentat." 

Can  G.  F.  R.  B.  throw  any  further  light 
on  the  position  in  life  and  ancestry  of  the 
father  of  the  two  Old  Westminsters  mentioned 
above  ? 

It  is  probably  to  this  Richard  Bacon  that 
the  following  extract  from  the  First  Douay 
Diary  ('  Records  of  the  English  Catholics/ 
vol.  i.  p.  163)  refers  :— 

"  Die  8°  [Aprilis  1580]  in  Angliam  profectus  est 
Baconus  quidam  Londinensis,  qui  partim  ufc 
amicos  hie  degentes  inviseret  paulo  ante  festum 
Paschalis  hue  se  contulit,  partim  vero  ut  sacram 
eucharistiam  perciperet,  sacris  concionibus  in- 
teresset  et  solenniter  omnia  in  ecclesia  adminis- 
trata  videret,  quae  in  Anglia  nonnisi  in  angelis 
videre  licuit  et  locis  secretioribus :  tantus  ab 
haeref8  cathol'8  metus  injicitur." 

One  Richard  Bacon  of  Stifcay,  Norfolk, 
had  a  daughter  Catherine,  who  married 
Sir  Henry  Waldegrave  of  Staininghall, 
Norfolk,  and  Navestock,  Essex,  2nd  Bart. 
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(Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  Publ.  vol.  viii.  p.  429) ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  to 
consult  Norfolk  pedigrees  which  might 
identify  him .  with  the  apothecary  of  Fleet 
Street.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  likely 
that  the  latter  retired  to  Norfolk  in  his  old 
age,  and  is  the  "  medical  man  of  Norfolk  " 
whom  Evelyn  met  at  Rome  in  1644. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"ALL'S    FAIR    IN    LOVE    AND    WAR"    (11   S- 

xii.  380). — A  spirit  inspired  by  such  morality 
was  noted  in  Italy  by  Sir  John  Reresby,  who 
travelled  there  in  Cromwellian  times.  He 
says  that  the  people  leave  "  nothing  un- 
attempted,  though  ever  so  mean,  to  gain  a 
woman  they  love,  or  to  destroy  a  man  that 
they  hate "  ('  Travels,'  "  Dryden  House 
Memoirs,"  p.  90). 

A  few  lines  later  (p.  91)  occurs  an  illus- 
tration of  "The  Bloody  Shirt"  (11  S.  xii. 
318,  368)  : — 

"A  gentleman  of  [Padua]  who  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  uncle  had  been  reconciled  to  a  too  potent 
enemy  of  his  family,  which  quarrel  had  occasioned 
his  fathers  death,  was  frequently  importuned 
by  his  mother  to  continue  the  feud,  telling  him 
it^was  unworthy  of  his  extraction  to  forgive  an 
injury,  and  often  showing  him  the  bloody  shirt 
worn  by  his  dead  father  when  killed,  the  more  to 
incite  to  enmity." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

TAVERN  SIGNS  :  "  MOTHER  HUFF-CAP" 
(11  S.  xii.  279,  346,  385).— I  could  wish  that 
MR.  H.  H.  JOHNSON,  at  the  last  reference, 
had  "  shown  "  the  equation  which  he  gives, 
because  he  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
Skelton  or  his  other  authorities  actually  use 
the  name  Huff-Cap.  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  name  and  the  thing  in  East  Somerset 
for  nearly  forty  years.  I  was  introducing  a 
new  tenant  to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  whom 
we  met  on  the  land  as  we  were  walking  over 
it.  The  new  man,  wishing  to  be  complimen- 
tary, said  to  the  other:  "  Pretty  good  land 
this:  I  don't  see  any  of  them  emmet- 
batches  about  here."  "  No,"  said  the  other, 
*  but  you'll  find  s:>me  want-heavings,  and 
huff-caps."  In  the  first  two  I  recognized 
anthills  and  molehills,  but  "  huff -caps  "  were 
new  to  me,  and  on  inquiry  later  I  was  told 
that  a  huff-cap  is  the  patch  of  sedge  grass 
which  appears  here  and  there  in  good 
pastures,  so  called  because  it  covers  the 

huff  (hough)  of  an  animal  standing  with 
the  foot  in  it  I  first  thought  my  informant 
meant  hoof,  but  found  this  was  pronounced 

nopve.  Huff -caps  are  now  practically 
eradicated  from  the  land  in  question,  by 
means  of  an  implement  known  there  as  a 


huff-cap    spade,    which    is    shaped    like    the 
spade  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  has  very  sharp 


With  regard  to  the  drink — after  Dickens's 
stray  definition  of  "  Dog's-nose  "  as  a  hot 
drink  was  accepted  as  final,  whereas  a  very 
competent  authority  assured  me  that  it 
was  a  mixture  of  porter  and  gin,  black  and 
cold,  as  a  dog's  nose  ought  to  be,  I  am 
sceptical  as  to  the  definition  of  huff-cap 
given.  I  believe  it  was  the  first  morning 
drink,  and  humorously  called  a  huff -cap  as 
beginning  at  the  foundation,  so  to  speak, 
just  as  a  night-cap  was  the  final  glass  : 
neither  being  necessarily  a  prescribed  mixture. 

A.  T.  M. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCHES  IN  SITU  (11  S.  vi. 
428,  517  ;  vii.  55,  155,  231,  298,  377  ;  viii.  12, 
57,  136).— To  this  list  I  would  like  to  add 
(1)  '.The  Church  of  St.  Materiana,  Tintagel,' 
by  Rev.  A.  G.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Vicar  and 
Rural  Dean. 

(2)  'The  Parish  Churches  of  Boscastle,'  by 
Rev.  B.  G.  Lowe,  M.A.,  dealing  with  the 
parish  church  of  Minster  (St.  Merthiana) 
and  Forrabury  (St.  Symphorian). 

W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

"LIENIN" '(11  S.  xii.  321,  364,  409).-- 
"  Lienin  "  is  evidently  a  modified  form  of 
"  linhay,"  the  word  noted  by  MR.  YEO  at 
the  second  reference.  The  *  E.D.D.'  defines 
"  linhay,"  with  its  variants  "  linney," 
"  linny,"  and  "  linnedge,"  as  current  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  for  "  a  shed  or 
open  building,  a  farm  building  for  cattle, 
or  for  storing  provender,  &c.  ;  generally  with 
a  lean-to  roof,  and  an  open  front  "  ;  the 
word  also  being  found  in  the  compound 
"  linhay -house." 

The"'N.E.D.'  describes  "linhay"  as  of 
obscure  origin,  but  is  disposed  to  connect  the 
first  element  with  the  stem  of  A.-S.  hlinian, 
to  lean,  bend. 

The  spelling  "  lienin  "  may  have  arisen 
through  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  word  was 
connected  with  "  lining"  ;  vide  '  N.E.D.,' 
sb.2,  where  the  Scotch  municipal  lining, 
or  decree  of  lining,  is  explained  as  permission 
given  by  a  Dean  of  Guild  to  erect  or  alter 
a  building  or  buildings  with  reference  to 
their  dimensions  and  alignment. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

36,  Leigh  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

DERIVATION  OF  HANWELL,  MIDDLESEX 
(11  S.  xii.  377).— In  J.  M.  Kemble's  *  Codex 
Diplomaticus,'  No.  824,  the  place-name 
"  Hanewel  "  occurs.  This  is  a  trisyllable, 
and  the  elements  of  the  word  are  Hane  and 
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wel.  Hane  is  the  weakened  form  of  Hana, 
the  elided  possessive  case  of  Hana,  an  O.E. 
masculine  ppr.  name  in  which  a  is  long  : 
•so.  Hanan,  i.e.,  Hana's.  The  second  element 
•"  wel"  is  a  late  form  corresponding  to  West 
Saxon  ivielle  (  <  *wielli  <  *wealli  <  *wnlli  ; 
<cp.  2sTew  High  Dutch  wallan,  to  bubble,  to 
boil).  W.S.  wielle  became  wylle,  and,  in 
Kentish,  welle.  The  locative  case  in  Kentish 
was  welle,  and  that  is  represented  by  wel. 
"  Hanewel,"  therefore,  stands  for  cet  Hane 
welle,  which  postulates  W.S.  cet  Hdnan  wielle, 
and  means  "  at  Hana's  well." 

A  Hana  occurs  c.  940  as  the  name  of  a 
Tnoneyer,  and  a  Hangrim  c.  985  in  the  same 
capacity.  The  word  is  found  also  in 
•"  Hananwel  "  and  "  Hananwur<5  "  in  Wilt- 
shire. 

O.E.  a  postulates  High  Duteh  ei ;  cp. 
O.E.  Hdn-,  dn,  ban  —  our  hone,  one(ly), 
and  bone  —  with  High  Dutch  Hein(rich), 
•ein,  and  bein.  Hein  rimed  in  Old  High 
Dutch/ with  our  word  "  rein,"  and  "  Heanri  " 
is  the  form  used  in  the  O.E.  Chronicles 
for  the  name  of  King  Henry  I.,  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  sundry  abbots 
and  bishops.  In  MS.  D  we  may  read 
of  Heinric  se  casere,  the  second  of  the 
name,  who  died  in  1054.  The  digraph  ea 
in  Heinri  is  the  diphthong  la,  and  in  the 
-course  of  time  it  was  displaced  by  e,  and  then 
.?  followed.  ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

LATIN  INSCRIPTION  :  "  CERUS  "  (US.  xii. 
-339,  408). — The  meaning  of  this  is  given  in 
Foreellini's  Lexicon  as  "  creator"  ;  though 
Jie  states  that  another  interpretation  is 
'"  holy."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W.  W. 
3?owler,  in  the  '  Companion  to  Latin  Studies,' 
edited  by  Sir  John  Sandys,  §  215,  takes  the 
meaning  to  be  something  of  the  same  kind 
as  "genius."  GRODNO. 

JOHN  DALTON  MSS.  (US.  xii.  320;. — Mr. 
Henry  Upton,  Coolatore,  Moate,  co.  West- 
meath,  writes  to  me  : — 

"In  '  The  History  of  the  Dublin  Catholic 
Cemeteries,'  by  Wrn.  Fitzpatrick,  continued  by 
son,  published  at  the  offices,  4  Rutland  Square, 
1900,  on  p.  102,  there  is  the  following  : — 

'  . .  .  .Dalton  . .  .  .had  compiled  200  volumes^ 
still  unpublished,  embodying  extracts  from  MSS. 
rare  of  access — historical,  topographical ,  and 
genealogical.  He  omitted  to  bequeath  them  to 
.any  public  library. .  .  .but  happily  they  still  exist, 
fully  indexed,  and  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  exhumed 
from  the  dust  and  darkness  in  which  they  lie.'  " 

From  this  it  wrould  appear  that  as  late  as 
1900  all  these  volumes  were  complete,  and 
where  they  were  was  known  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Lynch,  M.R.I.A.,  Northbrook 
Road,  Dublin,  informs  me  that  a  few  years 
ago,  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Moreton  in  Dublin,  he  bought  a 
collection  of  MSS.,  and  found  amongst  them 
a  MS.  of  John  Dalton  containing  notes  for 
a  history  of  the  city  of  Cashel.  Mr.  Lynch 
presented  these  materials  to  the  Rev.  P. 
Power,  M.R.I. A.,  Professor,  University 
College,  Cork,  who  informed  the  donor  that 
he  bought  a  companion  MS.  some  time  pre- 
viou«4y  in  London.  Mr.  Lynch  writes  to  me : — 

"  I  believe  my  MS.  may  have  been  at  one  tune 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  or,  more  likely,  the  late  Maurice 
Lenihan,  as  Mr.  Moreton  lived  ha  Limerick  for 
many  years." 

WILLIAM  MAC  ARTHUR. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (11  S.  xi.  168).— A 
correspondent  asked  who  it  was  wrho  said 
that  no  woman  over  30  was  worth  looking 
at,  and  that  no  woman  under  30  was  worth 
talking  to. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago  there  was  a 
drawing-room  scene  of  George  du  Maurier's 
in  Punch.  A  girl  of  18  was  seated  in  the 
foreground  ;  further  back  a  group  of  men 
were  standing  about  the  chair  of  an  older 
woman.  The  girl  remarks  to  a  middle-aged 
man  that  no  woman  over  30  is  worth  looking 
at,  and  hears  in  reply  the  other  half  of  the 
aphorism  given  above. 

Was  Du  Maurier  inventing  or  borrowing  ? 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

HERALDIC  QUERY  (11  S.  xii.  29, 110, 249).— 
Having  been  away,  I  have  only  recently 
seen  the  reply  to  my  query.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  drawing  of  the 
seal  mentioned  in  my  query  at  the  first 
reference.  I  believe  that  it  belongs  to  some 
very  ancient  house.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
it  shows  a  shield  of  which  the  form  is  per- 
fectly round,  and  the  cross  pattee  being  on 
the  left  corner  of  the  third  quarter  would 
suggest  that  there  were  two  or  three  similar 
crosses  in  the  same  quartering.  Unfortun- 
ately the  wax  did  not  take  the  full  impression 
(as  shown  by  the  part  I  have  shaded).  In 
the  fourth  quarter  a  small  ring  appears, 
which  may  have  been  accompanied  by  other 
annulets,  or  may  be  the  handle  of  a  key.  I 
think  it  could  not  have  been  a  horseshoe. 
This  seal  was  found  on  a  document  signed 
by  Ellinor  Pic,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Vezian,  a  family  or  families  connected  (so 
far  as  I  can  discover)  with  Languedoc  in 
France.  ARMIGER. 

[Drawing  forwarded  to  Leo  C.  in  accordance 
with  P.  H.'s  kind  suggestion.] 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  A  COFFIN 
(11  S.  xii.  300,  363,  388).— In  her  recent  book, 
'  My  Own  Past,'  Mrs.  Ffoulkes  relates  an 
incident  imparted  to  her  by  the  Countess 
Marie  Larisch,  the  niece  of  the  late  Empress 
of  Austria,  which  may  best  be  given  in  her 
own  words  : — 

"  One  day  we  were  talking  about  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  and  her  extraordinary  care  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  Countess  suddenly  observed  : 
*  Yes,  fortunately  Aunt  Cissi  was  spared  the 
knowledge  of  what  happened  to  her  body  after 
she  had  been  embalmed.'  She  then  told  me  a 
gruesome  story  about  a  surreptitious  visit  which 
she  and  her  aunt,  the  late  Duchesse  d'Alencon, 
once  paid  to  the  vault  beneath  the  Capuchin 
Church  at  Vienna,  as  the  Duchesse  was  most 
anxious  to  look  upon  the  features  of  her  beloved 
sister  once  again.  The  coffins  of  the  royal  dead 
are  padlocked,  and  the  keys  are  given  into  the 
keeping  of  the  head  of  the  order,  but,  by  dint  of 
much  persuasion,  the  coffin  which  contained  the 
body  of  the  Empress  was  opened.  A  horrible 
sight,  however,  met  the  eyes  of  her  sister  and 
her  niece,  as  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
preservative  process  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  body.  It  had  turned  a  bright  blue.  Exactly, 
said  the  Countess,  the  colour  of  ultramarine. 

'  What  happened  to  the  Duchesse  d'Alencon?  ' 
I  asked,  much  interested  in  the  dreadful  story. 

'  '  She  fainted,'  replied  the  Countess,  '  and,  so 
did  I.'  " 

WlLLOTJGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

I  possess  a  pamphlet  published  at  Meaux, 
by  A.  Le  Blondel,  libraire,  in  1854,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  '  Reconnaissance  du 
Tombeau  de  Bossuet,'  from  which  I  borrow 
part  of  the  statement  given  by  Houzelot, 
head  surgeon  at  the  hospital  at  Meaux. 
Bossuet  had  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  in 
1704,  his  corpse  being  laid  in  a  lead  coffin  : — 

"  Lorsque  le  plomb  fut  enlev£,  on  apercut  une 
couche  de  poudre  composed  de  tan,  de  matieres 
aromatiques  et  de  platre  qui  remplissait  les  vides 
du  cercueil ....  Les  quatre  6paisseurs  du  linge .... 
ayant  ete  e"carte"es,  la  tete  apparut.  La  tete 
6tait  dans  un  6tat  de  conservation  aussi  bon  que 
possible  apres  un  siecle  et  demi. .  .  .cheveux 
longs,  fins,  colored  en  brun  rougeatre  par  les 
substances  conservatrices.  La  peau  brunie .... 
est  ferme  ;  appliquee  sur  les  os,  elle  laisse  voir 
encore  le  bel  ovale  du  visage  parfaiteinent  dessine\ 
Les  ^  cartilages  du  nez  sont  d^truits/  La  bouche 
entr 'ouverte  laisse  voir  a  la  machoire  supe>ieure  la 
plupart  des  dents  bien  conserves.  La  langue  est 
dessechee Les  yeux  sont  detruits." 

A  drawing  of  the  face  as  it  appeared  was 
taken  by  an  artist  named  Charles  Maillot, 
and  a  print  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet. 
It  exactly  answers  the  surgeon's  report,  and. 
when  compared  with  Drevet's  print  from 
Rigaud's  painting,  shows  how  little  death 
had  altered  the  features  of  the  famous  bishop 
after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 


Allow  me  to  thank  several  correspondents- 
who  have  replied  to  my  query  at  the  first 
reference  ;  but  I  must  still  confess  to  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  matter.. 
Only  one  reply  mentions  the  material  of 
the  coffin,  which  in  that  instance  was  stone,, 
and,  it  is  highly  probable,  was  not  airtight. 
Hence  the  mere  opening  of  the  coffin  could 
not  much  alter  the  chemical  conditions,  for- 
the  likelihood  that  light  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  case  is  very  remote.  I  have 
always  seen  it  stated  that  the  crumbling 
takes  place  in  a  few  seconds,  and  this  seems 
to  imply  such  a  rapid  chemical  action  that 
one  would  almost  expect  heat,  or  even,  one 
might  say,  fire,  to  be  produced.  Moreover,, 
if  the  remains  were  in  such  a  very  delicate 
state  as  is  implied,  the  slightest  vibration 
would  probably  cause  them  to  crumble,, 
and  this  vibration  would  probably  be 
administered  by  the  act  of  opening,  so  that 
the  crumbling  would  take  place  before  the 
features  could  be  seen.  If  the  body  were 
in  a  really  airtight  lead  coffin,  the  pheno- 
menon would  seem  more  likely,  though  even 
then  most  of  the  above  objections  would 
hold.  ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

HENRY  GOSSON,  BOOKSELLER  (11  S.  xii. 
401). — In  vol.  xii.  of  the  '  Miscellaneous 
Publications  of  the  Bibliographical  Society ' 
it  is  stated  that  Henry  Gosson,  1601— 40 f. 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Goscon,  and 
that  he  had  a  business  at  (1)  "The  Sun," 
Paternoster  Row,  1603-9  ;  (2)  London 
Bridge,  near  the  Gate,  1608-40  ;  (3)  Cathe- 
rine Wheel  Alley,  1613  ;  and  (4)  Pannier 
Alley  ?  1615-22.  *  He  was  admitted  a  free- 
man of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  3  Aug., 
1601,  "  per  patrimonium,"  and  presented 
by  his  mother,  Alice,  widow.  He  dealt 
extensively  in  popular  literature  such  as 
ballads,  broadsides,  newsbooks,  romances, 
and  jest-books.  His  father  died  between 
1598  and  1600,  and  his  mother  kept  on  the 
business  until  her  son  was  made  a  freeman 
in  1601.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

THE  GERMAN  WAR  FETISH  (US.  xii.  198,. 
399). — Many  notes  illustrative  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  hammering  nails  into  trees,  posts,, 
and  statues  might  be  collected  from  German 
books  on  folk-lore.  The  English  version  of 
Grimm's  '  Teutonic  Mythology  '  will  almost 
certainly  afford  information  on  the  subject. 

The  practice  may  now  and  then  be  heard 
of  in  England.  A  native  of  the  parish  of 
Hibaldstow  in  Lincolnshire  informed  me 
some  years  ago  that  his  mother  could 
remember  a  large  tree  into  which  the  young: 
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men  of  the  parish  used  to  drive  nails.  What 
their  object  in  doing  so  was  he  could  not 
say.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  with 
«,  definite  intention  or  merely  from  traditional 
•custom.  The  tree  may  have  been  a  kind 
-of  village-tree,  like  "  the  Cross-tree,"  which 
formerly  stood  at  Messingham  in  Lincoln- 
shire at  a  point  where  the  "  town-street  " 
Tunning  north  and  south  was  joined  by  an 
old  road  from  the  west.  This  tree  when 
it  died  was  replaced  bv  the  present  "  Cross- 
tree."  Q.  N. 

WILLIAM  LETHETJILIER  (ante,  p.  400,  sub 
•*  Biographical  Information  Wanted,'  4) 
admitted  to  Westminster  School  January, 
1721/2,  aged  10. 

Could  he  have  been  a  son  of  William 
Lethieullier  of  Clapham,  who  died  17  Sept., 
1728,  and  of  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Henry  Powell,  both  of  whom  are  buried  in 
the  family  vault  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham?  The  monumental 
inscription  also  mentions  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Brady  of  Clapham,  who  married  Martha, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Lethieullier. 
and  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Brady  of 
Richmond,  joint  author  of  Tate  and  Brady's 
version  of  the  Psalms. 

I  think  a  Lethieullier  was  Recorder  of 
London  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

ALFRED  MOLONY. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  ONIONS  (US.  xii.  101, 
149,  167,  209,  245,  286,  367,  406).— When  at 
Constantinople  about  twelve  years  ago  I  was 
taken  to  visit  old  Riza  Pasha,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  War  to  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
room  in  which  we  talked  reflected  the  mind 
of  the  semi-Europeanized  Turk,  many 
beautiful  works  of  Oriental  art  forming  a 
background  to  a  medley  of  Swiss  clocks  and 
French  mechanical  toys.  But  I  particularly 
noticed  a  string  of  large  onions  hanging  at 
the  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  as  a  defence,  I 
was  told  at  the  time,  against  the  Evil  Eye. 

J.  M. 

Linnell  Close,  Hampstead. 

The  folk-lore  of  dreams  about  onions  is 
•curiously  illustrated  by  a  Greek  writer  of 
the  second  century  A.D.,  Artemidorus.  In 
book  i.  chap.  Ixix.  of  his  '  Oneirocritica  '  he 
says  that  to  dream  of  vegetables  that  produce 
.a  strong  smell  when  eaten,  such  as  radishes 
and  leeks,  means  the  discovery  of  secrets. 
This  is  parallel  to 

Secrets  found  out  or  else  betrayed 
in  the  lines  that  L.  G.  R.  quotes. 

From  chap.  Ixxix.  we  learn  that  to  dream 
of  wearing  a  garland  of  onions  betokens 


advantage  to  the  dreamer,  but  harm  to  those 
about  him  ;  while  in  book  iv.  chap.  Ivii.  we 
are  told  with  respect  to  a  sick  man's  dreaming 
of  eating  onions  that  if  he  dreams  that  he 
eats  many  he  will  recover  himself,  but  mourn 
the  loss  of  some  one  else.  If  he  dreams  that 
he  eats  a  few,  he  will  die.  The  explanation  is 
that  people  cry  who  eat  onions  and  cry  h 
they  die.  But  their  own  death  costs  them 
few  tears,  whereas  mourners  weep  a  long 
time.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ST.  MARY'S,  LAMBETH 
(US.  xii.  396).— Larkson  Stanfield  (No.  144) 
— should  this  not  be  Clarkson  ?  The '  D.N.B.' 
states  that  Mary,  the  first  wife  of  James  Field 
Stanfield,  d.  1801. 

James  Field  Stanfield,  an  Irish  actor  and 

author,   was    father   of   Clarkson    Stanfield, 

the  celebrated  marine  artist,  and  d.  1824  ; 

his  first  wife  was  Mary  Hoad  of  Cheltenham. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

I  have  to  thank  MR.  J.  T.  PAGE  for 
pointing  out  an  error  in  inscription  No.  97. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  the  first  John 
Tradescant  should  be  1638,  not  1608.  He 
also  refers  me  for  further  information  to 
6  S.  iii.  147,  512.  For  No.  99,  the  Bligh 
monument,  he  gives  references  at  7  S.  vii 
128,  216  ;  9  S.  iii.  427  ;  iv.  33,  97,  150,  217, 
253,  where  portions  of  the  inscription  now 
missing  may  be  found. 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut.-Col. 

CANTILLON  FAMILY  OF  BALLYHEIGTJE,  co. 
KERRY  (see  ante,  p.  383). — I  beg  to  say  that 
half  a  century  ago,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy 
in  North  Kerry,  there  were  several  families 
of  this  name  residing  in  the  parishes  of 
Ballyheigue  and  Causeway,  which  adjoin. 
The  National  School,  which  I  attended, 
was  conducted  by  a  Mr.  John  Church,  who 
had  as  assistant  his  son,  Thomas  Church. 

Mr.  Church,  jun.,  was  a  voluminous  con- 
tributor, both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the 
county  paper,  The  Tralee  Chronicle,  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  De  Cantillon.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  mother,  who  was  dead 
some  years  before  I  came  under  his  tutelage, 
was  Cantillon,  and  we  boys  understood  that 
the  prefix  used  by  the  "  Bard  of  Clan- 
maurice  "  (the  name  of  the  barony),  as  he 
was  called,  was  originally  attached  to  the 
name,  but  had  been  dropped  in  progress  of 
time. 

A  half-sister  of  the  bard's,  Miss  H, 
Church,  is,  I  am  told,  still  living  in  the  village 
of  Causeway,  and  holds  a  large  collection  of 
her  brother's  manuscripts.  If  your  corre- 
spondent were  to  write  to  her,  perhaps 
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something  might  be  discovered  among  the 
writings  relating  to  the  .  history  of  the 
Cantillon-  family,  with  which  her  brother 
seemed  so  conversant.  He  himself  eventually 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
in  New  York  several  years  ago. 

CHARLES  O'KEEFFE. 
37,  Canonbury  Road,  Islington,  N. 

SONG  WANTED  :  '  JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY  ' 
(11  S.  xii.  301,  347). — Some  account  of  this 
song  is  given  in  '  Parodies  of  the  Works  of 
English  and  American  Authors,'  collected 
by  Walter  Hamilton,  vol.  v.  p.  278,  1888  :— 

"  The  origin  of  this  celebrated  anti-slavery  song 
is  obscure  and  involved.  John  Brown  attempted 
to  incite  the  negroes  to  rebel  against  slavery,  and, 
although  he  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he,  with  a 
few  fanatical  followers,  seized  a  small  fort  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  United  States  troops 
attacked  them,  captured  or  killed  Brown's 
followers,  and  Brotvn  himself  was  hanged  on 
December  2,  1859.  Insignificant  as  was  this 
episode,  it  was  the  warning  of  the  coming  storm 
between  North  and  South,  and  was  the  death 
knell  of  slavery.  '  John  Brown's  Body  '  appears 
to  have  been'first  adopted  as  a  marching  song  by 
the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster.  The 
soldiers  of  this  regiment  sang  it  as  they  marched 
down  Broadway  in  New  York,  July  24,  1861,  on 
their  way  from  Boston  to  the  front." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"A  STRICKEN  FIELD  "  (11  S.  xii.  379,  409). 
—There  are  seventeenth-century  instances 
of  the  use  of  this  phrase.  I  have  met  with 
several;  but  the  only  full  reference  now  at 
hand  is  this  :— 

"  [Men    saw]    in    the    very    place    where    the 
Battell   was    strucken,   infernall  Armies,   jarring 
and    contrarie. . .  .a   Saturday  about   Christmas- 
time." 
This  is  from 

"A  Great  Wonder  in  Heaven,  shewing  the 
late  Apparitions  and  prodigious  noyses  of  War 

and  Battels  seen  on  Edge-Hill  neere  Keinton 

&c.  London.  Printed  for  Tho.  Jackson,  Jan.  23, 
Anno  Dom.  1642  [O.S.]." 

L.    I.    GUINEY. 

,   Oxford. 

TREE  FOLK-LORE  :  THE  ELDER  (11  S.  xii. 
361,  410,  429).— Shall  I  venture  to  ask  of 
your  correspondent  if  in  Huntingdonshire 
they  really  mean  the  elder  tree,  or  not  rather, 
perh  aps,*i  the  pliable  branches  of  the  marsh- 
elder  ,  which  could  be  used  in  place  of  wicker 
to  m  ake  baskets  and  cradles  ?  As  for  the 
tree  which  the  Cross  was  made  of,  it  was 
formerly  considered  as  being  an  apple-tree, 
and  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  same  one 
which  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
*  Golden  Legend  '  gives  the  whole  story 
of  this  with  many  curious  arid  charming 


details.  That  it  was  an  ancient  belief  irt 
England  is  shown  by  an  epigram  of  Aldhelm  r 
the  Anglo-Latin  poet  in  the  seventh  century  r 

Ex  me  tune  prise®  processit  causa  ruinae. 

Dulcia  quae  rudibus  tradebam  mala  colonis  ; 

En  iterum  mundo   testor  remeasse  salutem, 

Stipite  de  patulo  dum  penderet  Arbiter  orbis. 

Grimm  gives  the  tradition  about  our 
forefathers'  courtesies  to  "  Lady  Elder," 
and  adds  this,  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  : — 

"In  Hildesheim,  when  any  one  dies  in  the 
country,  the  gravedigger  goes  in  silence  to  an 
elder- tree  and  cuts  a  wand  to  measure  the  corpse 
by  ;  the  man  who  takes  it  to  the  grave  does  the 
like,  and  holds  this  wand  in  place  of  the  usuab 
whip. ..  .Elder  planted  before  the  stall -door 
preserves  the  cattle  from  magic." — Grimm,  p.  375  ;. 
Supplement,  p.  ciii.  pIEBRE  TURPIN. 

29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

As  MR.  A.  ACKERMANN  has  shown  me,, 
the  '  N.E.D.'  reference,  which  I  trusting 
published  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  is  incorrect.  I  have 
just  found  the  precise  quotation  :  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  '  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,'  bk.  ii.  chap.  vii.  (seven)  sect. 
8  (eight).  This  makes  Judas's  gibbet,  as  I 
said,  the  elder- tree  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  else- 
where ('  Relig.  Med.,'  sect.  22,  note)  makes 
it  a  fig- tree,  and  (in  '  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,'  bk.  vii.  chap,  xi.)  kills  Judas  with 
a  cartwheel.  H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

103,  Abbey  Road,  Torquay. 

LATTON  FAMILY  (11  S.  xii.  400). — I  find 
that  in  addition  to  the  sources  MR.  J.  E, 
LATTON  PICKERING  has  already  mentioned 
there  are  two  most  useful  pedigrees  to  be 
found  in  The  Genealogist,  v.  283,  and 
Harleian  Society,  xliii.  225. 

E.  E.  BARKER. 

The  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester. 

CHAPTER  AND  VERSE  WANTED  (11  S.  xii, 
341). — (2)  As  to  the  passage  in  Seneca  from 
which  the  words  "  Caecitas,"  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  :  the  '  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae  '  professes,  at  least  in  the  part  in 
which  "  Caecitas  "  is  indexed,  to  give  all  the 
passages  in  classical  authors  in  which  the 
indexed  words  occur.  Under  "  Caecitas  " 
it  gives  several  passages  in  Seneca  in  which 
"  csecitas  "  occurs,  but  not  one  of  them  is 
in  the  least  like  that  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent. I  think  it  safe  to  infer  that  the 
passage  is  not  found  in  Seneca's  extant 
writings.  The  '  Thesaurus '  has  not  yet 
advanced  as  far  as  "  progressio,"  and  in  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  things  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  when  it  may  be  expected  to- 
ad vance  so  far.  REGILLA. 
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The    Cambridge    History    of    English    Literature. 

Edited  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  B.  \\aller.— 

Vol.  XII.     The  Nineteenth  Century.  I.     (Cam- 

bridge University  Press,  Qs.  net.) 
THE  wide  range  of  this  '  Cambridge  History  of 
Literature,'  now  approaching  completion,  is  one 
of  its  chief  merits.  It  is  a  positive  mine  of  close- 
packed  materials  for  the  student,  and  so  much 
has  come  within  the  view  of  the  editors  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  they  have  decided  to 
devote  three  volumes  to  it,  though  they  do  rot 
include  living  persons. 

The  volume  before  us,  ranging  from  Sir  \V  alter 
Scott'  to  'Scholars,  Antiquaries,  and  Biblio- 
graphers/ for  the  most  part  deliberately  reduces 
biography  to  a  minimum,  and  loses  thereby  some 
useful,  if  not  essential  illumination  of  the  writings 
considered.  For  the  period  1780-1830,  serious 
students  already  have  Prof.  Elton's  '  Survey  of 
English  Literature  '  (1912),  which,  though  much 
narrower  in  scope  than  the  '  Cambridge  History,' 
is  «o  far  as  aesthetic  criticism  is  concerned,  a 
formidable  rival.  At  present  the  University 
Press  is,  like  other  educational  institutions, 
hampered  by  the  war,  and  various  arrangements 
have  had  to  be  altered.  We  attribute  to  this 
cause  the  absence  of  several  cross-references 
which  -would  have  added  to  the  utility  of  the 

Dr.  T.  F.  Henderson  leads  off  with  '  Sir  Walter 
Scott,'  and  brings  out  well,  as  one  would  expect 
from  his  learning,  the  position  of  Scott  as  a  keen 
searcher  after  old  lore  and  a  reviver  of  the  past. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  with  Dr. 
Henderson  the  historic  interest  is  more  than  the 
aesthetic.  He  sees,  of  course,  that  the  novels  are 
the  fine  flower  of  Scott's  genius,  though  he  pays 
a  welcome  tribute  to  his  power  in  the  lyric.  But 
we  miss  criticism  which  we  expect  in  detail  of  the 
former.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  '  The 
Antiquary  '  should  have  been  specially  mentioned 
as  one  of  Scott's  foremost  successes,  and  that  the 
question  whether  the  third  volume  of  '  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  '  is  an  anticlimax  was  worth 
consideration  .  The  wonderful  touches  of  romance 
in  '  Redgauntlet  '  are  more  to  us  than-.its  his- 
torical inaccuracy.  Twice  this  volume  mentions 
Bouth's  famous  advice  about  verifying  references. 
On  p.  21  "  Turnbull  "  (  '  Redgauntlet  '  )  should  be 
"  Trumbull."  Scott's  position  in  fiction  as  the 
Great  Unknown  is  not  considered,  but  it  has  led 
to  some  interesting  casuistry,  and  has,  perhaps, 
affected  the  practice  of  later  writers  in  denying 
the  authorship  of  their  works.  We  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  absence  of  appreciation  of 
the  '  Familiar  Letters  '  and  the  '  Journal,  gifts 
of  recent  times  for  which  every  man  of  letters 
should  be  grateful. 

Prof.  Moorman's  '  Byron  '  is  a  capable  essay, 
showing  ample  research  and  discrimination.  At 
the  end  he  might  have  discussed  the  question  :  Is 
the  modern  neglect  of  Byron  justified  ?  Prof. 
Herf  ord  has  dealt  with  both  Shelley  and  Keats,  and 
here  notably  we  miss  biography  which  would,  we 
think,  have  been  illuminating.  The  criticism 
offered  is  just  and  well  expressed,  but  the  writer 
has  forgotten  to  give  us  the  title  of  the  poem 
discussed  on  p.  64,  and  we  have  to  wait  for  it 
till  p.  67.  We  are  not  sure  that  "  the  pellucid 


purity  of  Greek  speech  "  (p.  89)  means  much  ;  and 
the  epitaph  Keats  made  for  himself  did  not 
speak  of  "  one  who  had  writ  in  water."  It  was 
"  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  We  think 
Keats  Ihad  in  his  mind  '  King  Henry  VIII.* 
IV.  ii.  45  :— 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  :  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water. 

Prof.  Moorman  speaks  of  Keats  as  responding 
"with  reserve"  to  Shelley's  cordial  overtures  of 
friendship.  We  see  the  utmost  frankness  in  the 
letter  Keats  wrote  to  his  brother  poet  in  the 
August  of  1820,  and  we  should  call  it  cordial  iff 
its  recognition  of  advice  as  well  as  in  the  advice 
it  returns. 

Prof.  Saintsbury  is  not  so  difficult  to  read  as 
usual  in  his  learned  dissertations  on  '  Lesser 
Poets,  1790-1837,'  and  '  The  Landors,  Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quincey.'  He  is  particularly  good  on 
the  latter  group,  though  he  starts  by  denouncing 
biography  as  unnecessary.  We  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  say  that  early  training 
at  school  gave  Landor  his  classical  bent,  and  that 
De  Quincey's  juxtaposition  to  the  "  Lakers " 
enabled  him  to  write  an  account  of  them  masterly 
in  its  concealed  depreciation. 

Prof.  Howe's  view  of  Hazlitt  seems  to  us  a  little 
timid  in  its  dependence  on  other  scholars,  and 
ends  with  a  quotation  from  Henley  already  used 
in  part.  Mr.  Harold  Child's  •  Jane  Austen  '  is 
an  admirable  chapter,  full  of  discernment,  and 
furnished  with  just  as  much  biography  as  is 
needed.  Surely  Mr.  Collins  differs  from  the 
main  run  of  Jane  Austen's  characters  in  being  a 
grotesque.  Critics  might,  we  think,  gain  by  a 
closer  examination  of  the  style  of  her  novels  ; 
but  that  has  not  yet  been  made.  In  his  detailed 
comments  Mr.  Child  pleases  us  vastly. 

Another  well-written  chapter  is  that  on. 
'  Reviews  and  Magazines,'  by  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot, 
sometime  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  We 
suggest  that  the  Scott  of  the  duel  with  Christie 
should  be  called  "  John  "  to  separate  him  from 
the  author  of  '  Waverley,'  and  that  on  p.  162  a 
quotation  has  not  been  verified.  The  full  refer- 
ence is  to  Lang's  '  Life  of  Lockhart,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  247-8,  where  "  writer "  is  "critic,"  and 

preference  for"  is  .  "  preference  of."  We  do 
not  place  the  '  Noctes  '  so  high  as  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
we  do  not  think  Jeffrey  deserved  his  reputation 
as  a  critic.  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  unlike 
his  colleagues,  has  treated  Lamb  mainly  on 
biographical  lines.  The  change  is  welcome. 

Archdeacon  Hutton  is  at  once  lively  and 
judicious  on  '  The  Oxford  Movement,'  and  is 
able  to  bring  out  its  relations  to  earlier  theology. 
We  cannot,  however,  agree  that  Manning's  "work 
is  negligible  as  literature."  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  is 
obviously  at  home  in  the  extensive  field  of 
4  Historians,'  and  his  judgment  is  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  expressed  in  a  rather  elaborate  form,  and 
tends  to  paraphrase  which  is  not  always  illumina- 
ting. Is  it  easy  to  gather,  for  instance,  that  the 
last  words  of  the  chapter  refer  to  a  monograph 
on  George  Fox  ? 

One  of  the  excrescences  from  the  main  theme 
is  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys's  long  and  comprehensive 
chapter  on  '  Scholars,  Antiquaries,  and  Biblio- 
graphers.' As  he  mentions  that  Person  owed 
much  to  Bentley,  we  rather  wonder  that  he  does 
not  note  concerning  the  '  Letters  to  Travis  '  that 
Porson  had  seen  Bentley's  now  lost  dissertation 
on  the  theme  there  considered.  Blomfield's  views 
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of  Butler's  edition  of  ^Eschylus  were,  we  think, 
partly  due  to  the  position  of  the  two  scholars  as 
adherents  of  Person  and  Parr.  We  are  pleased 
1<o  see  a  tribute  to  W.  G.  Headlam,  but  the 
account  of  Verrall  is  surely  inadequate.  It  is  not 
stated  where  his  review  of  Jebb's  gifts  as  a  scholar 
and  critic  appeared  ;  nothing  is  said  of  his  ac- 
complishments in  English  ;  and  he  is  not  credited 
with  the  part  in  the  modern  revival  of  Euripides 
which  surely  belongs  to  him.  We  think,  also,  that 
B.  B.  Cowell  deserved  longer  notice,  if  only  for 
his  work  in  India  and  his  literary  connexion 
-with  Edward  Fitz  Gerald.  The  brief  mention  of 
Thorns  does  not  include  his  services  to  folk-lore. 

In  many  cases  the  bibliographies  will  supply 
details  latent  or  missing  in  the  text.  They 
remain  wonderful  and  unapproachable,  including 
references  to  articles  as  well  as  books  of  criticism, 
.find  various  editions.  We  have  noted  a  few 
additions,  such  as  Hugo's  '  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
A  propos  de  Quentin  Durward  '  in  his  '  Littera- 
tureet  Philosophic  melees,'  but  they  are  of  no 
importance. 

THE  last  Fortnightly  Review  of  the  year  begins 
with  a  dramatic  poem  by  Mr.  John  Masefield 
entitled  '  Good  Friday.'  It  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  work.  The  events  of  Good  Friday  are  dealt  with 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
emphasis,  it  seems,  on  those  elements  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Roman  governor  which  are  likest  to 
the  attitude  of  an  Englishman  in  the  same  place. 
The  careful,  simple  versification  is  kept  as  near 
unostentatious  prose  as  heroic  couplets  will  allow 
it  to  be.  By  a  very  happy  device  the  Prisoner— 
never  far  off — is  yet  not  brought  upon  the  scene. 
Much  is  made  of  the  reconciliation  between  Herod 
and  Pilate.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  the 
restraint  is  overdone,  or  the  diction  pitched  too 
low ;  but  there  is  perhaps  not  quite  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  there  being  anything  particular  to 
restrain.  If  we  had  had  that,  we  should  have  felt 
the  whole  to  be  more  than  interesting.  Mr.  Bailey 
gives  us  another  of  his  polished  and  lively  sketches 
of  Polish  life  ;  and  Mr.  Ezra  Pound  undertakes  to 
convince  us  of  the  greatness  of  Remy  de  Gourmont. 
We  think  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  line : 
4<Les  e"paules  sont  des  sources  d'ou  descend  la 
fluidity  des  bras."  [!] 

There  is  an  unsigned  dialogue  on  *  The  Rationale 
of  Prayer '—rather  thin.  Mr.  John  Drinkwater 
contributes  some  truly  delightful  verses  on 
'Sunrise  on  Rydal  Water.'  The  rest  of  the 
number — if  we  except  'Pictures  from  Gallipoli,' 
lay  Mr.  S.  A.  Moseley,  which  is  principally 
anecdotal — is  taken  up  with  discussion  of  the 
political  and  military  questions  of  the  hour. 

THE  December  Nineteenth  Century  is  good 
reading.  The  anecdotal  papers  on  the  war  are 
*  Germany  seen  from  an  Internment  Camp,'  by 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  and  the  conclusion  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  Morgan's  'Leaves  from  a  Field  Note- 
book.' It  is  not  necessary  to  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  readers.  The  state  of  Germany 
as  Mr.  Gribble  vividly  describes  it,  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  attainment  of  speedy  peace, 
the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  we  have  as  yet 
seen  expounded.  The  Field  Note-book  in  this  in- 
stalment is  full  as  ever  of  fine  stories :  the  Wilt- 
shireman  will  linger  a  long  while  in  most  readers 
memories,  and  so  will  the  maire.  Mr.  Moreton 


Frewen's  '  Memories  of  Melton  Mowbray  *  is  a 
pleasant  collection  of  portraits  of  sporting  men 
and  good  horses,  well  put  together,  and  well 
''touched  off."  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  writes  on 

Death  Bills' — a  title  which  we  would  wager  not 
me  reader  in  twenty  will  guess  the  meaning  of  till 
turns  to  the  article.  "Death  Bills,"  in  this 

nstance,  are  the  quasi-official  obituary  notices  of 
/he  "Dames"  and  "Converse  Sisters  "  composing 
the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Ghent,  founded— as 
an  offshoot  from  Brussels — within  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  is  the  biography 
of  a  nun,  recording  her  particular  excellences,  and 
Mr.  Ward  has  here  retrieved  for  us  many  quaint 
and  attractive  descriptions  of  sanctity,  more  lively 
and  diversified  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Lady  Mary  Roper  and  Lady  Mary  Knatchbull,  who 
had  to  do  with  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  are 
perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting.  We  must 
also  mention  the  double  article  on  Serbia  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bailey  and  Mr.  E.  Hilton  Young, 

The  Cornhill  closes  the  year  191 5  with  no  fewer 
than  three  articles  of  which  the  staple  is  composed 
of  old  letters  and  reminiscences.  Lady  Charnwood 
prints  a  delightful  selection  of  letters  from  a 
collection  of  autographs — good  examples  among 
them  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Lamb,  and  a  Ion* 
letter  of  Shelley's,  the  whole  being  capped  by  one 
from  Rouget  de  Lisle  inquiring,  with  a  certain 
pathetic  gracefulness  of  expression,  about  his 
pension.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Plowman's  'From  the 
Land  of  Letters  '  contains  some  very  good  stories 
about  the  literary  giants  of  mid-Victorian  days, 
and  we  take  it'  that  this  rendering  of  Thackeray's 
encounter  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  should  'be 
received  as  the  correct  one.  Thackeray  comes 
before  us  as  a  man  of  somewhat  ponderous  wit 
and  of  lively  kind  hearted  compunction  in  Bishop 
Frodsham's  article  entitled  '  The  Humour  of 
Thackeray,'  written  around  three  letters  to 
his  friends  the  Carpenters.  'Switzerland  in 
War-time '  is  described  effectively  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Lunn  ;  and  Mr.  A .  G.  Bradley  has  a  useful  paper 
on  '  The  Military  Traditions  of  Canada/ 


ta 


CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  forwarded 
to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of  the 
page  of  'N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer,  so 
that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

MR.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY.  —  Forwarded. 

MR.  E.  L.  BATTENHAM  ("Omne  epigramma  sit 
instar  apis,"  &c.).  —  The  author  of  this  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  yet  been  discovered.  It  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Martial. 

MB.  J.  R.  O'CONNELL  (  "  I  shall  pass  through 
this  world  but  once,"  &c.).  —  Few  quotations  have 
been  more  often  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  than  this  ; 
but  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  identify  the 
author.  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Stephen  Grellet 
are  suggested  ;  but  some  correspondents  have 
hoped  to  find  it  in  Addison  (The  Spectator),  and 
others  consider  it  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  a  passage 
in  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


1  THE     VICAR     OF     BRAY '  : 
'THE    TURN-COAT.' 

ACCORDING  to  books  of  reference,  e.g.,  W.  A. 
Wheeler's  'Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,'  new  edition,  1870,  p.  381,  the  song 
•called  '  The  Vicar  of  Bray  '  "  is  said  (Nichol's 
"  Select  Poems,'  1782,  vol.  viii.  p.  234)  to 
have  been  written  by  an  officer  in  Col. 
Fuller's  regiment  in  the  reign  of  George  I." 

It  may  have  been  founded  on  '  The  Turn- 
coat '  and  '  The  Tale  of  the  Cobler  and  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,'  vols.  i.  and  iii.  of  'The 
Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler.' 
The  former  is  headed,  "  By  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler,  Author  of  Hudibras."  The  '  Post- 
humous Works '  are  stated  on  the  title- 
page  to  have  been  "  Written  in  the  Time  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion,  and  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  II."  See  also  the  Preface 
"To  the  Reader." 

In  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i.  is  dated 
1715,  and  vol.  iii.,  3rd  ed.,  1719.  My  copy, 
from  which  I  take  my  extracts,  is  of  the 


4th  ed.,  1732,  the  three  volumes  in  one, 
paged  consecutively.  There  are  a  few  differ- 
ences of  stops,  and  one  word  differently 
spelt. 

THE  TURX-COAT. 

To  the  Tune  of  '  London  is  a  fine  Town.' 
By  >Ir.  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  Hudibras. 


I  lov'd  no  King  since  Forty  One. 

When  Prelacy  went  down, 
A  Cloak  and  Band  I  then  put  on, 

And  preach'd  against  the  Crown. 

Chorus. 
A  Turncoat  is  a  cunning  Man, 

That  cants  to  Admiration, 
And  prays  for  any  King,  to  gain 

The  People's  Approbation. 

II. 

I  shew'd  the  Paths  to  Heav'n  untrod, 

From  Pop'ry  to  refine  'em, 
And  taught  the  People  to  serve  God, 

As  if  the  Devil  were  in  'em. 


When  Charles  return'd  into  our  Land, 
The  English  Church  Supporter, 

I  shifted  off  my  Cloak  and  Band, 
And  so  became  a  Courtier. 

IV. 

The  King's  Religion  I  profest, 

And  found  there  Was  no  harm  in't ; 

I  cogg'd  and  flatter'd,  like  the  rest, 
'Till  I  had  got  Preferment. 

v. 

I  taught  my  Conscience  how  to  cope 

With  Honesty,  or  Evil ; 
And  when  I  rail'd  against  the  Pope, 

I  sided  with  the  Devil.  (P.  106.) 

The  chorus  follows  each  stanza. 

'  The  Tale  of  the  Cobler  and  the  Vicar  of 
Bray'  (p.  285)  is  a  long  ballad  (over  180 
stanzas),  about  a  quarrel  and  fight  between 
the  two,  from  which  I  take  the  following  : — 

I  dare  be  bold,  you  're  one  of  those 

Have  took  the  Covenant. 
With  Cavaliers,  are  Cavalier, 

And  with  the  Saints,  a  Saint.        (P.  288.; 

Whatever  I  can  say  or  do, 

I  'm  sure  not  much  avails  ; 
I  shall  still  Vicar  be  of  Bray, 

Which  ever  Side  prevails.         (P.  291.) 

...» 

I'  ve  took  so  many  Oaths  before, 

That  now,  without  Remorse, 
I  take  all  Oaths  the  State  can  make, 

As  meerly  Things  of  Course. 

Go  therefore,  Dame,  the  Justice  tell, 

His  Summons  I  '11  obey  ; 
And  farther  you  may  let  him  know, 

I  Vicar  am  of  Bray.  (P.  292.) 
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This  is  the  Vicar,  Sir,  of  Bray, 

A  Man  of  no  Repute  ; 
The  Scorn  and  Scandal  of  his  Tribe, 

A  loose,  ill-manner'd  Brute.          (P.  296.) 

The  date,  1658,  of  the  story,  true  or  untrue, 
should  be  fixed  by  the  following  stanza  :— 

What's  worse,  old  Noll  is  Marching  off, 

And  Dick  his  Heir  apparent, 
Succeeds  him  in  the  Government ; 

A  very  lame  Vicegerent.  (P.  300.) 

As  in  *  The  Turn-coat '  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  year  '41  : — 

If  we  would  turn  our  Heads  about 

And  look  t'wards  Forty  one, 
We  soon  should  see  what  little  Jars 

Those  cruel  Wars  begun.  (P.  301.) 

Most,  if  not  all  of  the  pieces  given  in  the 
book,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  clearly 
indicate  the  times  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
Commonwealth,  or  Charles  II.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  notorious  Vicar  of  Bray, 
real  or  invented,  and  that  there  was  a  song 
about  a  turn-coat  parson  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  well-known  song  '  The  Vicar 
of  Bray'  long  before  George  I.  came  to 
England. 

I  neither  assert  nor  deny  that  Butler  was 
the  author  of  these  '  Posthumous  Works,' 
nor  do  I  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
'  Vicar  of  Bray '  Vicar  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  et  seq.,  or  in  that  of  Charles  II. 
et  seq. 

I  should  like  to  have  proof  by  reference 
that  there  was  a  "Col.  Fuller's  regiment" 
in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


STROLLING    PLAYERS    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

THERE  are  few  professions  which  have 
seemed  more  alluring,  attracted  more  uni- 
versal condemnation,  and  entailed  more  hard 
work  combined  with  financial  embarrass- 
ment, than  that  of  strolling  player.  The 
magazines  and  books  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  replete  with  attacks  upon  the 
evils  of  the  stage  and  particularly  upon  the 
country  stage.  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
plays  and  players  were  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  thousands  were  taught 
from  infancy  to  look  on  the  theatre  as 
the  devil's  tabernacle,  and  dramatic  per- 
formers as  infernal  imps  (S.  W.  Ryley,  '  The 
Itinerant,'  ix.  27,  182).  Cowper's  assault  on 
the  wandering  players  ('  The  Borough  ')  is 
well  known  for  its  attribution  to  them  of  all 
that  is  lawless,  transitory,  and  undependable. 
But  the  principal  thing  about  this  profession 


of  amusing  the  public  is  the  fact  that  there- 
was  more  work  than  amusement  in  it  for 
the  professional  himself.  "  The  stage,  sir," 
said  O'Scroggins  (S.  W.  Ryley,  '  The 
Itinerant,'  ix.  107), 

"  is  a  profession  whereby  a  man  of  talent  may 
live  ;  that  is,  he  may  vegetate  ;  but  the  education r 
information,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  he 
must  possess  before  he  can  even  vegetate,  together^ 
With  the  study  he  is  daily  fatigued  with,  renders 
it,  as  you  say,  sir,  a  harassing  life,  a  mental 
drudgery  ;  treated  with  insult  by  the  ignorant, 
and  looked  down  upon  with  unjust  contempt  by 
the  rich." 

There  are  also  few  portions  of  dramatic 
history  of  which  our  records  are  so  un- 
organized and  so  incomplete.  True,  we 
have  '  The  Itinerant  '  of  S.  W.  Ryley,  and 
Tate  Wilkinson's  two  books  *  The  Wandering 
Patentee  '  and  his  '  Memoirs  '  ;  we  have  a 
portion  of  a  chapter  in  Holcroft's  '  Memoirs  '  p 
some  letters  from  Thomas  Cooper  in  Kegan 
Paul's  '  William  Godwin  '  (i.  35-46)  ;  and 
a  few  scattered  pages  in  the  biographies  of 
Britain's  many  theatrical  artists  who  began. 
their  professional  career  on  the  road.  But 
that  man  must  be  very  energetic  indeed  who 
would  write  the  history  of  England's  strolling- 
players  in  the  eighteenth  century.  (I  doubt 
if  for  an  earlier  period  it  could  be  done  at 
all.) 

Letters  must  be  ransacked,  memoirs  and 
lives  must  be  looked  into,  country  newspaper 
files  must  be  turned  over,  antiquarian 
material  must  be  searched  ;  such  a  work 
would  carry  a  man  into  nearly  every  town 
in  the  kingdom.  Yet  I  rather  fancj^  the 
work  would  have  some  importance,  for 
there  is  scarcely  an  author  or  performer  of 
importance,  from  Shirley  to  Macklin,  from 
Sam  Foote  to  Kemble,  who  did  not  serve  a 
term  in  the  country  houses  where,  under 
great  difficulties  and  in  a  large  variety  of 
roles,  these  men  learned  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  and  skill  of  their  art. 

"  In  Passion  Week,  all  the  managers  who  want 
people  and  all  the  actors  who  want  employment 
assemble  in  London.  Managers ;  first  those 
dignified  persons  who  govern  theatres  royal  •; 
next  those  who  preside  over  theatres  by  licence  ? 
and  lastly,  the  humble  purveyors  for  public 
amusement  Whose  ambition  soars  not  beyond 
that  appendage  to  agriculture — a  Barn.  The 
Actors  were  not  less  diversified  than  the  managers.. 
Some  were  dressed  in  the  first  stile  of  fashion  ? 
others  barely  clean  and  decent ;  and  a  third  class 
neither  one  nor  the  other." — S.  W.  Ryley,  '  The 
Itinerant,'  iv.  144. 

After  the  usual  haggling  over  salaries 
between  penniless  players  and  managers  who 
could  offer  no  advance,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  speculate  what  became  of  those  whoso 
destinv  for  the  next  twelvemonth  led  them 
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into  the  small  towns,  among  the  less  com- 
modious theatres  and  the  makeshifts  which 
passed  for  theatres,  "  foraging  in  flying 
parties,  to  astonish  the  weak  minds  of 
provincial  "  natives. 

A  document  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MS.  33,488)  gives  us  much  informa- 
tion which  may  stand  as  a  chapter  towards 
the  history  of  the  strolling  players  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  First  we  find  a  list  of 
parts  (fol.  3,  4,  5)  played  by  Mr.  Charles 
Morison  (Mrs.  Morrison)  in  Mr.  Jones's 
companies  : — 

Tragedy. — Hamlet,  Oronoko,  Othello,  The 
Orphan,  Cato,  Fair  Penitent,  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
Jane  Shore,  King  Charles,  Tamerlane,  Spanish 
Fryar,  Mourning  Bride,  George  Barnwell,  Vennice 
Preserved,  Distress'd  Mother. 

Comedy. — Provok'd  Husband,  B.  Stratagem, 
Busy  Body,  Recruiting  Officer,  Love  for  Ixyve, 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  WT if e,  Constant  Couple,  The 
Drummer,  Tunnbridge  Wells,  The  Miser,  Esop, 
Country  Lasses,  The  Old  Bachelor,  Beggars' 
Opera,  The  Committee,  The  Twin  Rivals. 

Entertainment. — Devil  to  Pay,  Mock  Doctor, 
Virgin  Unmask'd,  Yorkshire  Man,  Lover  his 
Own  Rival,  Damon  &  Philida,  Chrononhotontho- 
logus,  Strollers,  Tom  Thumb,  King  &  the  Miller, 
Tanner  of  York,  Flora  or  Bob  in  the  Well,  Cobler 
of  Preston,  Wife  Well  Manag'd,  The  Lovers' 
Opera,  The  Vintner  in  the  Suds,  The  Devil  in  the 
Wine  Cellar,  The  Stage  Coach,  Toy  Shop. 

Truly  "  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts."  But  to  return  to  the  document 
under  quotation.  The  list  of  performances 
with  the  amount  of  money  received  is  the 
most  illuminating  part  of  the  entire  record 
(fol.  22),  for,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  genius, 
usually,  as  Godwin  once  said  (Kegan  Paul, 
'Wm.  Godwin,'  i.  259),  "they  paid  the 
world  in  talent,  to  the  full  as  well  as  they 
were  paid  in  coin  "  : — 

Fryday  Began  at  Cardigan,  May  the  8th,  1741. 

£     s.  d. 
The  Beaux  Stratagem 116 

Music 
Candles 

Ale 

Paper 


Remains 0  18     0 

Shar'd  at  6  Shares  3s.  . .     0   18     0 
In  hand  . .  . .  ..000 

Can  the  reader  imagine  what  a  crowded 
house  it  was  which  brought  in  11.  Is.  6d. 
And  yet  that  was  a  good  return  for  the 
evening's  entertainment  :  many  times  it 
amounted  to  9s.,  or  even  less.  Of  the 
well-to-do  who  could  afford  to  contribute, 
some  were  opposed  to  theatre-going  on 
religious  grounds,  and  others  were  as 


whimsical  about  it  as  possible.     Says  Tate 
Wilkinson  ('  Wandering  Patentee,'  i.  161)  :  — 

"I  find  it  very  difficult  on  the  nights  appro- 
priated to  me  in  the  winter  seasons  at  Hull  ard 
York,  ever  to  get  well  attended  houses  ;  nothing 
will  do  it  but  giving  the  best  bill  of  fare  in  my 
power,  which  even  often  fails  ;  and  plays  are  so 
familiar  everywhere  in  the  present  age,  that  the 
Million,  or  persons  of  Ton,  are  not  so  eager  to 
get  to  the  play,  merely  because  the  doors'are  open,- 
unless  walk  in  and  see  the  surprising  something 
is  annexed  and  plaistered  on  these  doors  to 
excite  criticism,  judgment,  and  curiosity." 

The  same  was  true  in  London,  and  the- 
situation  was  not  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces :  — 

"  The  reasons  advanced  by  these  fickle  folk 
were  [idem,  iii.  117]  that  '  it  was  a  horrid  play,' 
or  '  such  a  rainy  day,'  or  they  would  go  to  '  any 
play  but  that.'  Yet  had  they  the  least  inclina- 
tion, were  I  to  proclaim  I  did  not  want  an  audience 
they  would  rush  in,  no  matter  what  the  play  or 
what  the  weather,  at  the  same  tune  assuring  it 
was  not  to  serve  me,  but  to  please  themselves." 

In  addition  to  receipts  some  interesting 
expense  items  may  be  noted  :  — 

Mr.  Gushing  left  the  company  May  the  12th- 
at  Carmarthen. 

Saturday  Begun  at  Landilo  May  the  16th  1741. 

£     8.  d~ 

The  Spanish  Fryar  and  Honest  Yorks'm     106 
"  Taking  the  Town  "      ......     010- 

Wednesday  Begun  at  Landovey  May  20th  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  ]  &  Honest  Yorks'm     0  16     6" 

Thursday  May  the  21st  1741. 

The  Beaux  Stratagem  &  P.  Lovers      .  .     0  19     & 
Spent  in  Going  out  of  Town     .  .  0     0     & 

Thursday  Begun  at  the  Hay  May  the  28th  1741  . 
The     Spanish     Fryar     and     Honest 

Yorksman         ........     0   19     6 

Friday  May  the  29th  1741. 

The  Beaux  Stratagem  &  P.  Lovers       .  .     0   19     (T 
Waterage  ..........     002 

(Shares  were  distributed  at  10s.  —  a  good  division.  \ 

Tuesday  Begun  at  Crickowell  June  2d  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  ......      120 

Nails  and  Pack  Thread  ......     001 

Fryday  Begun  at  Abergavenny  June  5th  1741. 
The      Spanish      Fryar     and      Honest 

Yorks'mn.     Taken  ......     090 


Musick 

Candles 

Ale 

Paper 

Rent 

Nails  and  Pack  Thread 

Spent     .  . 

Charges  .  . 
Remains  .  . 
Shar'd  at  5  Shares,  Is. 

In  hand 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
7 
2 
3 
0 
3 
6 

0 
0 
0 

;< 

5 
5 

9 
3 

0 

0     0 
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s.  a. 

7      0 


0     5 
0     0 


Monday  June  the  8th  1741. 

The  Beaux  Stratagem  &  P.  Lovers 

Shared  at  5  Shares  Is 

In  hand 

Wednesday  Begun  at  Usk  June  10th  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  and  Honest  York'm     i 
Shard  at  5  Shares  5s.     In  hand 
Friday  Begun  at  Carleon  June  the  12th  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar 

Shared  at  5  Shares  1-6 

In  hand 000 

Mr.  Hurrel  and  his  Wife  left  the  Company 
June  the  14th  1741. 

Monday  Began  at  New  Lond.  June  22d. 
The   Beaux  Stratagem  and   Credulous 

Cuckold         28 

Curtains  

Shared  at  3  Shares  14-6. 

Thursday  Began  at  Malmsbury  July  the  2d  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  and  Parting  Lovers     0  16     0 
Shared  at  3  Shares  4s. 

Monday  July  the  6th  1741. 
The    Spanish    Fryar    and    Cobbler    of 

Preston          ..  ..  ••  ..11 

Shared  at  3  Shares  5s.  Qd. 

Wednesday  Began  at  Crickolade  July  the  8th  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  and  Paring  Lovers       0     6     6 
Shared  at  3  Shares  Is.  Qd.     In  hand . .     0 

Thursday  July  the  9th  1741. 
The  Beaux  Stratagem  &  Cred'ls  Cuck'd     090 
Shared  at  3  Shares  2s.     In  Hand     . . 
Fryday  July  the  10th  1741. 

'George  Bamwell,  King  &  Miller..          ..086 
Shard  at  3  Shares  2s.     In  Hand      . . 
Monday  Began  at  Lechdale  July  the  13  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  and  Parting  L.       . .      1     0     0 
Shared  at  3  Shares  6s.     In  Hand       . . 
Tuesday  July  the  14th  1741. 

The  Beaux  Stratagem  &  Cr'd  Cuckol  . .  0     7     0 
Shared  at  3  Shares  2s.     In  Hand     . .  0 

Wednesday  July  the  15th  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar— &  C.  P.      ..  . .   0   11     0 

Shared  at  3  Shares  3s.     In  Hand     . .   0 

Tuesday  Began  at  Marchen  July  31  1741. 
The  Spanish  Fryar  and  Parting  Lovers  060 
Shared  at  3  Shares  Is.  Qd.     In  Hand  00     1J 

Conceive,  if  possible,  a  stage  lighted  by 
•candles,  draped  with  curtains  cpsting  one 
shilling  ;  a  company  of  three  actors  (S.  W. 
Ryley,  '  The  Itinerant,'  ix.  84-5,  tells  of  a 
performance  of  '  Pizarro  '  by  four  men  and 
three  women,  where  one  handy  and  agile 
actor  played  five  roles  in  the  same  evening) ; 
a  manager  who  rarely  had  "  in  hand  "  more 
than  a  few  pence,  who  collected  his  audience, 
"  taking  the  town "  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling,  who  invariably  squandered  two- 
pence for  ale  (probably  for  the  helpers),  who 
spent  threepence  for  paper  and  usually  wrote 


out  the  playbills  by  hand  (S.  W.  Ryley, 
'  The  Itinerant,'  ix.  80).  Small  wonder' that 
such  a  producer  often  gave  a  wretched 
maimed  performance — as  one  on  record  of 
'  The  Devil  to  Pay  '  without  a  Sir  John 
Loverule — and  that  the  audience  was  some- 
times "  only  the  shadow  of  a  shade  "  (Tate 
Wilkinson,  'Wandering  Patentee,'  ii.  170, 
222).  The  fairly  successful  Tate  Wilkinson 
even  said  (idem,  iii.  45-6) : — 

"  Long  experience  had  and  has  convinced  me 
of  the  many  disagreements,  and  the  perpetual 
dangers  of  rocks,  shoals,  storms,  and  tempests, 
hi  which  every  theatrical  bark  is  continually 
endangered.  To  descend  to  the  common  orders 
of  human  life,  surely  none,  no  none  can  equal  the 
visionary  happiness  or  be  liable  to  so  many  ills 
as  the  stage." 

Apart  from  managerial  difficulties — a?, 
for  instance,  when  Wilkinson  arrived  in 
Portsmouth  in  1760,  and  found  "  the  play- 
house as  a  company  of  comedians  had  left 
it,  a  mere  wreck  "  (idem,  iii.  37) — we  have 
still  to  read  behind  the  records  and  realize 
the  position  of  the  member  in  ordinary  of 
such  a  company.  Throughout,  the  story  is 
the  same — ill-bred  persons  of  some  education 
mingled  with  well-educated  persons  of  roving 
disposition  and  often  small  morals,  to  make 
up  the  personnel.  The  players  were  fre- 
quently "  really  in  want  from  various 
causes "  ;  others  were  overworked  and 
well-intentioned,  as  Miss  Wilkinson,  who, 
"  out  of  the  little  pittance  she  hardly 
obtained,  supported  her  father  and  mother, 
though  she  was  not  in  an  affluent  state  as  to 
her  finances  "  ;  others  were  merely  "  theatri- 
cal mediocrity,"  and  in  such  cases  when  the 
thumbs  turned  down  "  the  actor  was  cer- 
tainly to  blame,  not  the  audience,"  for  it  was 
clearly  "  inclination  substituted  for  genius." 
The  glorious  profession  of  strutting  a  brief 
hour  or  so  was  many  times  saluted  with  a 
variety  of  candlesticks,  branches,  and  flaming 
candles,  though  sometimes  "  hailed  with 
shouts  of  triumph  from  box,  pit,  and 
galleries."  "  At  its  best  the  stage  has  its 
bitters  mingled  with  its  sweets  "  (Tate 
Wilkinson,  '  Memoirs,'  i.  228  ;  the  other 
quotations  are  from  the  same  author). 
When  Mr.  So-and-So  "left  the  Company" 
at  Carmarthen,  it  might  have  been  because  he 
was  taken  sick  and  was  so  obliged  to  remain 
there  while  the  others  went  on  in  an  effort 
to  earn  their  bread,  leaving  their  former 
companion  perhaps  to  die  without  a  friend  to 
close  his  eyes  or  a  minister  near  willing  to 
give  him  decent  Christian  burial.  If  he  had 
been  fortunate,  it  might  have  been  merely 
to  walk  half  across  England — as  often 
occurred — to  secure  a  place  in  another 
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company  where  the  pay  would  be  a  few 
pence  more  a  day.  But  walking  was  no 
special  privilege  of  the  actor  who  was  in 
search  of  a  new  post.  Walking  from  town 
to  town,  through  rain  and  mud,  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  profession.  The  docu- 
ment from  which  I  have  drawn  the  above 
account  starts  out  with  a  summary  (fol.  5) 
of  the  likely  villages  in  the  probable  itinerary 
— and  the  distances  to  be  walked  between  ! 
It  was  for  such  labour  as  this,  and  for  small 
and  irregular  pay,  that  so  "  many  poor 
managers.  ..  .ran  about  scouring  troops  of 
little  country  companies."  The  Children 
of  Thespis  were  trained  in  hardships  of  the 
road  as  well  as  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
stage ;  and  for  those  who  succeeded  in 
elevating  themselves  to  minor  posts  in 
London,  it  can  with  truth  be  said  that  they 
had  to  prove  themselves  superior  not  only 
in  the  theatrical  art,  but  in  powers  of  re- 
sisting moral  temptation,  enduring  physical 
hardship,  and  demonstrating  remarkable 
patience  and  perseverance  amid  keen  dis- 
couragements. ELBBIDGE  COLBY. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


NAMES  OF  MEDIAEVAL  TRADESMEN. 

THE  following  examples  have  been  taken 
from  the  numerous  volumes  of  '  Reports  on 
Manuscripts  in  Various  Collections,'  pub- 
lished by  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
A  few  names  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth, 
have  been  included. 

BAKERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  98,  circa  1230-40.— Walter  the 
baker.— Wiltshire. 

Vol.  yii.  p.  380,  circa  1300.— "  Willelmo  pis- 
tore"  (i.e.,  William  the  baker).  Mentioned  as 
witness  to  charter. — Caldecote,  co.  Warwick. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  248,  A.D.  1316. — WTilliam,  son    of 
Geoffrey,  baker. — Blyth,  Nottinghamshire. 
CHANDLERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  99,  circa  1230-40. — Grant  from 
Richard  le  Chandeler. — Wiltshire. 

DRAPERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  101,  circa  1270-80. — Roger  le 
Draper  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
quit  claim. — Quemerford,  Wiltshire. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  150,  circa  1270-80. — Grant  from 
William  le  JLingedraper. — Grove,  Berkshire. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  297,  24  Feb.,  1487,  2  Henry  VII.— 
John  Skypwith,  citizen  and  draper  of  London. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  185,  20  Sept.,  1516,  8  Henry  VIII.— 
John  Mathewe  of  Bristol,  draper. 

GLAZIERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  109,  14  March,  1347. — Grant  to  John 
le  Glasiere  and  his  wife  Isabella. — Stokelegh. 

Vol.  i.p.  198, 1496-1500.—"  Willelmo  Glasiare  " 
and  "  Johanni  Glasiare."  Mentioned  in  items  in 


"  Expense     facte     circa     reparacionem     ecclesie- 
cathedralis  Cicestrensis . . . ." — Chichester. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  60,  1543,  35  Henry  VIII.— Lease  "  of 

one  messuage lately  held  by  Richard  Pillie,, 

glazier. ' ' — York. 

GLOVERS. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  59,  1542,  34  Henry  VIII.— John  Beln 
glover,  is  mentioned  in  a  lease,  dated  as  above. — 
York. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  59,  1542-3.— Thomas  Temple, 
glover. — York. 

GOLDSMITHS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  52,  1171-80.— Philip,  goldsmith. — 
Exeter. 

Vol.  vii.  p  214,  1223  ?— "  Gilberto,  aurifabro'" 
(Gilbert  the  Goldsmith). — Norwich. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  215,  circa  1250. — "Benedicto,  auri 
fabro."  Occurs  as  witness  to  grant. — Norwich. 

Vol.  vii.,  p.  380,  circa  1350. — "  Ricardo  Auri 
fabro." — Caldecote,  Warwickshire. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  123,  15  Feb.,  1434,  12  Henry  VI.  — 
Thomas  Hochone  of  Romese,  co.  South., "  gould- 
smith." 

GROCERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  120,  19JApril,  1407,  8  Henry  IV.  — 
Robert  Hackestone,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London! 

IRONMONGERS. 

Vol.  i.  p.  52. — John  Iremongere  is  mentioned  in- 
a  deed,  12  Dec.,  1405. — Burford,  Oxfordshire. 

MASONS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  101,  circa  1270-80. — John  le  Masun* 
— Quemerford,  Wiltshire. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  362,  fourteenth  century. — Henry  le 
Machun. — Alverton,  co.  Nottingham. 

MERCERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  59,  circa  1200. — Gervase  le  Mercer- 
is  mentioned  in  grant  as  one  of  the  witnesses. — 
Exeter. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  213,  circa  1250. — "  Sciant  presentes. 

Roberto  le  Mercer,  de  Norweco." — Grant  to- 

Robert  the  Mercer  of  Norwich. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  215,  mid  thirteenth  century. — Oda 
le  Mercer. — Norwich. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  300,  1258.— Robert  le  Mercer  appears- 
as  witness  to  lease. — Chester. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  216,  1267. — Grant  by  Walter  le 
Mercer  of  Norwich. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  101,  circa  1270-80.— Hugh  le 
Mercer  appears  as  witness  to  quit  claim. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  249,  late  thirteenth  century.  — 
William  le  Mercer  of  Norwich. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  296,  15  March,  1486,  1  Henry  VII.  -7- 
Richard  Twigge,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  la 
mentioned  in  an  indenture  between  Richard,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  and  himself. 

PAINTERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  52,  1171-80.— Robert,  painter. —  In- 
grant  by  the  chapter  of  Exeter. 
POULTERERS. 

Vol.  iii.'p.  93,  12  Oct.,  1598.— John  Andrew* 
in  a  letter,  mentions  "  Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  a 
poulterer  in  Gratious  Street." — Rushton. 

SADDLERS. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  248,  1316.^-John  Halden,  saddleiv 
occurs. — Blyth,  co.  Nottingham. 
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SPURRIERS. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  59,  1540,  31  Henry  VIII.  —  Richard 

Thomson,  spurrier,  is  mentioned  in  a  lease  granted 

,to  him  by  Christofer  Clarke,  citizen  and   dyer  of 

York  ;    John    Wilkinson,  corderer,  of    the  same, 

and  another  (named). 

TAILORS  AND  MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

Vol.  vii  p.  215,  mid  thirteenth  century. — 
.Andrew  le  Taillur. — Norwich. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  219,  late  thirteenth  century.— 
*'  Gregorio,  cissore."  Mentioned  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  quit  claim. — Beppes  in  Flegg. 

Vol.  vii.  p.  164,  1391. — Thomas  Taillour. — 
JBurlingham,  North. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  333,  31  Aug.,  1501.— John  Skev- 
:yngton,  citizen  and  taylor  of  London,  is  mentioned 
in  a  bond. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  231,  1521. — Richard  Smith,  citizen 
and  merchant  tailor. — London. 

TANNERS. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  107,  29  Jan.,  1335,  9  Edward  III.— 
Adam  le  Tanner,  mentioned  in  grant. — Cicestre 
"(Chichester). 

Vol.  ii.  p.  63,  1547,  1  Edward  VI.— Lease  to 
William  Wharton,  tanner,  of  York. 

WOOL  MERCHANTS. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  96,  18  June,  1599. — In  a  letter 
tearing  this  date,  Edward  Newgate,  writing  to 
-Sir  Thomas  Tressom,  says  :  "I  bought  two  years 
past  one  Mr.  Tirrell's  wool,  dwelling  about  Stonye 
Stratfor,  he  having  two  years  wool,  being  much 
-of  it  both  tarry  and  rotten,  which  I  knew  not 
until  I  had  bought  it." — Norwyche. 

A.  S.  WHITFIELD. 


FRANCIS  MERES  AND  JOHN  FLORIO. — As  I 
received  no  answer  to  my  question  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  of  November  6  last  (viz.,  What 
evidence  is  there  to  support  the  statement 
made  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes,  in  her  edition  of 
*  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,'  that  Francis  Meres 
^vas  the  brother-in-law  of  John  Florio  ?),  I 
wrote  to  MRS.  STOPES,  asking  her  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  refer  me  to  the  authority  upon 
which  she  relied.  I  have  now  received  a 
reply  from  her,  dated  15  November,  saying 
that  she  is  not  able  to  supply  me  with  the 
evidence  required,  and  until  it  is  forthcoming 
I  think  the  statement  must  be  regarded  as 
a>n  unproved  hypothesis.  I  regret  that  I 
incautiously  followed  it  in  my  book,  *  Is 
thAte  a  Shakespeare  Problem  ?  ' 

G.  G.  GREENWOOD. 
Touse  of  Commons. 

GERMAN  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  WAR. — I 
take  from  the  American  Library  Jowrnal 
for  July  a  few  particulars  concerning  the 
use  of  books  by  the  German  public  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  Zentralblatt  fur  Biblioihekswesen  it  was 
found  that  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 


with  the  March  number  363  men  had 
been  called  from  library  work.  The 
Bavarians,  as  usual,  have  had  to  stant1 
the  greatest  individual  drain.  At  the  first 
moment  of  panic  in  some  places  the  libraries 
suffered  from  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  subsi- 
dies, but  the  Government  felt  the  importance 
of  reading ;  the  mental  life  of  the  nation  was 
such  that  this  policy  of  economy  was  given 
up.  During  the  first  months  of  the  war  the 
circulation  work  of  most  libraries  fell  off  to 
a  startling  extent,  and  the  loss  of  the  male 
university  students  (in  the  University  of 
Berlin  alone  two-thirds  had  gone  to  the 
front,  or  were  in  active  training)  was  keenly 
felt;  but  by  November,  when  the  bad 
weather  had  set  in,  and  the  war  had  become 
a  matter  of  daily  habit,  people  again  turned 
to  the  libraries,  and  here  we  have  an  idea 
that  our  own  authorities  might  well  take 
advantage  of  : — 

"  The  public  libraries  in  the  districts  where  the 
labouring  classes  predominated  made  particular 
efforts  to  reach  the  wives  and  mothers,  set  free 
from  many  housekeeping  duties  by  the  departure 
of  their  men.  These  women  were  taught  to  spend 
their  leisure  in  the  libraries,  and  instructed  how 
to  enjoy  books.  Afternoon  and  evening  classes 
Were  formed'  Where  comforts  of  all  kinds  were 
made  for  the  men  at  the  front." 

Another  good  work  done  by  the  German 
libraries  has  been  making  them  clearing- 
houses for  the  thousands  of  books  bought 
or  given  and  sent  to  the  war  zone  or  to 
wounded  in  hospitals.  The  Royal  Library 
in  Berlin  had  up  to  January  last  sent 
90,000  books  and  over  40,000  periodicals. 
It  is  also  making  a  collection  of  all  literary 
material  connected  with  the  war ;  we  hope 
it  includes  our  old  friend  Punch.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  preserve  the  treasures 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  some  being  buried 
in  fire-and  bomb-proof  cellars.  A.  N.  Q. 

"  YES,  SIR." — A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
believes  that  her  commands  were  twice  so 
responded  to  by  a  waiter  (or  waiters)  at  the 
Langham  Hotel.  I  thought  that  a  prepon- 
derance of  male  over  female  customers  might 
have  made  the  reply  automatic  ;  but  I  have 
been  reading  parts  of  '  The  Girl  of  the 
Limberlost,'  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  and 
have  begun  to  fancy  that  the  Langham 
ministrants  may  have  learned  their 
English  in  America.  The  heroine  of  the 
story  asks  a  question  of  another  girl,  who 
"  looked  at  her  irrespectively.  '  Well,  sir, 
I  believe  you  could,'  she  answered  at  last  " 
(p.  89).  A  boy  replies  "  Yes,  siree  "  (p.  163), 
to  a  woman  who  impresses  a  request  on  him , 
and  uses  the  same  form  of  assent  to  Elnora 
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-(p.   213).     These  passages  seem  to  confirm 
my  conjecture. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  those  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  Women's  Volunteer  Reserve, 
or  something  equally  patriotic,  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  asserted  that  members  of  the 
•corps  could  say  nothing  but  "  Yes,  sir,"  to 
their  officers — untrousered  so  far,  I  fancy — 
and  I  think  that  this  particular  spirit 
had  transatlantic,  though  perhaps  only 
-Canadian,  associations.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  ROSE  THEATRE. — MB.  HUBBARD, 
>ante,  p.  264,  writing  on  the  site  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  refers  to  the  Rose  Theatre  as  having 
been  destroyed  in  1606.  This  statement  is 
quite  erroneous.  In  looking  up  my  notes 
for  my  forthcoming  book  on  the  English 
-stage,  I  find  that  the  Rose  Theatre  is  men- 
tioned in  1620  as  still  standing,  and  that 
Edward  Allen,  the  proprietor,  was  still 
paying  tithes  in  1622. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 

PURITAN  NAMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1794- 
1330.  (See  ante,  pp.  399,  419,  439.)— 

Jaazaniah  Barrett.     24  June,  1801. 
Jairus  Farrington.     17  Jan.,  1798. 
Janah  Howe.     4  Jan.,  1804. 
Jarathmal  Turner.     4  Aug.,  1830. 
Jareb  Dyer.     15  May,  1794. 
Jared  Mills.     9  March,  1803. 
Jason  Bassett.     23  April,  1823. 
Jedediah  Jewell.     10  Feb.,  1802. 
Jedida  Kingsbury.     28  March,  1804. 
Jedidiah  Healy.     28  Jan.,  1795. 
Jeduthan  Spooner.     1  July,  1801. 
.Teduthun  Bullen.     17  March,  1830. 
Jehiel  Earle.     19  July,  1797. 
Jehoadan  Standish.     12  Nov.,  1794. 
Jephthah  Bacon.     19  Aug.,  1812. 
Jerah  Stone.     31  Dec.,  1817. 
Jerahme^l  Bowers.     17  July,  1794. 
Jeroboam  Parker.     14  June,  1809. 
Jerasha  Bemis.     12  March,  1817. 
Jerutia  Scott.     22  April,  1801. 
Jethro  Kimball.     23  Oct.,  1822. 
Joab  Cushman.     14  May,  1806. 
Job  Knapp.     6  Aug.,  1806. 
Jotham  Bush.     17  Jan.,  1798. 
Judah  Padduck.     14  June,  1809. 
Jude  Hamilton.     18  July,  1798. 
Jvditta  Goulding.     29  Nov.,  1826. 
June  Pierce  (man).     18  July,  1827. 
Katurah  Pond.     6  March,  1814. 
Keziah  Shumway.     2  Dec.,  1801. 
Kiah  Bayley.     16  Sept.,  1801. 
Laban  Ains worth.     6  Dec.,  1809. 
Landa  Beach.     28  April,  1824. 
Laurinda  Grover.     25  Feb.,  1829. 
Learned  Davis.     24  Sept.,  1817. 
Lebbeus  Daniels.     2  Oct.,  1822. 
Liba  Conant  (man).     8  Sept.,  1819. 
Libeus  Fobes.     17  Jan.,  1798. 
Linus  Bannister.     11  Dec.,  1822. 
Lipha  French  (man).     4  March,  1807. 
Lownmi  Baldwin.     1  June,  1803. 


Lois  Darby.     26  June,  1805. 
Lood  Baker.     10  March,  1824. 
Lorenda  Eveleth.     15  April,  1818. 
Lott  Woodbury.     8  Jan.,  1806. 
Lovey  Worthy  (woman).     6  May,  1829. 
Lovica  Bridges.     3  March,  1824. 
Lucina  Perrum.     4  April,  1827. 
Luna  Hildrith.     29  Dec.,  1813. 
Luthera  Buggies.     2  June,  1819. 
Lyrick  Samson  (man).     5  May,  1824. 
Mahalah  S.  Prentice.     14  Nov.,  1827. 
Mahlon  Dickenson.     30  June,  1802. 
Malachi  Marble.     14  Nov.,  1810. 
Marlbo  Sylvester.     14  June,  1809. 
Mathia  Alden.     27  April,  1814. 
Medad  Pomeroy.     24  June,  1801. 
Merinda  Gilchrist.     22  Sept.,  1830. 
Mehitable  Stearns.     15  July,  1801. 
Melatiah  Atwood  (woman).     22  Dec.,  1813. 
Melzar  Williams  (man).     3  Oct.,  1827. 
Micajah  Coffin.     10  Feb.,  1802. 
Mijamin  Taft.     31  Dec.,  1817. 
Milla  Whitcomb.     5  July,  1809. 
Mindwell  Swetland.     4  July,  1827. 
Miranda  Perry.     4  April,  1827. 
Miree  Steebens  (man).     10  March,  1824. 
Mitte  Kingsbury.     11  Jan.,  1804. 
Molten  Bullock.     22  June,  1814. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  emeries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


COLTON. — Can  any  reader  assist  me  in 
tracing  the  Colton  family  beyond  1755  ?  I 
am  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Witting 
Colton,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading,  also  Vicar 
of  Odiham,  Hants,  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Jones,  widow  of  John  Ditches  of  Bath. 
Mary  Jones  died  in  1744,  and  Witting  Colton 
died  at  Reading  in  1755.  They  left  an 
only  daughter,  Mary.  She  married  William 
Richardson  of  Rotherhithe.  What  I  am 
anxious  to  know  is  the  lineage  of  Witting 
Colton  and  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  Jones 
of  Bath. 

Who  first  used  the  arms  that  Witting 
Colton  used  ? — Azure,  a  fesse  sable  between 
three  horses  courant  argent,  each  with  a 
spear's  head  in  his  mouth.  Crest :  A  hand 
holding  a  jawbone.  Motto  :  "  Non  equo 
sed  Deo." 

His  first  wife  was  Anna  Bullard,  a  niece  of 
Bishop  Hoadley  of  Winchester.  More  than 
this  I  am  unable  to  trace. 

(Mrs.)  P.  H.  COOPER. 
94,  Wantage  Road,  Reading,  Berks. 
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HAGIOGRAPHY  OF  CYPRUS.  (See  ante, 
p.  129.)  — Kitchener's  map  of  Cyprus  is 
printed  entirely  in  English,  and  therefore  the 
meaning  of  my  note  was  :  "  The  translitera- 
tion of  "Aytos  into  '  AYIOS  '  (English 
characters)  is  much  nearer  native  pronuncia- 
tion than  '  Hagios.'  ' 

The  magnificent  "  Trigonometrical  Survey 
of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  executed  by  Capt. 
H.  H.  Kitchener,  R.E.  Director  of  Survey. 
London,  E.  Stanford,  1885,"  is  a  monument 
of  his  earlier  days  which  our  great  Lord 
Kitchener  may  well  be  proud  of.  Not  only 
does  it  show  forth  the  physical  geography  01 
the  island,  but  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  archaeological  information.  On 
it  appear  a  number  of  curious  saints'  names 
which  seem  to  be  local.  I  have  searched  in 
such  books  bearing  on  the  subject  as  I 
possess,  but  fail  to  find  any  reference  to  the 
tallowing : — 

Ay.                 Village.  District. 

Akindynos  Kivides  Limassol 

Andidhikos  Palodhia  „ 

Araka  Monastery  Nicosia 

Arga  Mylikouri 

Armenios  Episcopi  Limassol 

Arkadhi  Palaaomylos  „ 

Dryinos  Palaaokhorio  Nicosia 

Eudondios  Kiti  Larnaca 

Liondis  Akhelia  Papho 

Napa  Monastery  Famagusta 

Nephinios  Drousa  Papho 

Nikandros  Monastery  Famagusta 

Nipios  Kholou    '  Limassol 

Pakhou  Sarama  „ 

Phylaxis  Limassol  „ 

Phymianos  Lysi  Famagusta 

Trypimeni  Kedharaes  Limassol 

Vichianos  Klirou  Nicosia 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  students  ot 
Eastern  hagiology  can  throw  light  on  these 
names.  G.  J.,  F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 

OTHELLO. — Sir  Sidney  Lee. in  his  Shake- 
spearian address  to  the  members  of  the 
British  Academy,  1915,  twice  refers  to  the 
story  of  Othello  as  only  available  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  original  Italian.  The 
late  Prof.  Dowden  states  that  Shakespeare 
might  have  read  the  tale  in  the  Italian  of 
Cinthio,  or  the  French  translation  by  Gabriel 
Chappuys,  Paris,  1584.  Farmer,  the  author 
of  'The  Learning  of  Shakespeare,'  states 
that  he  saw  an  unfaithful  translation  by 
Gabriel  Chappuys.  Mr.  Hart,  the  editor  of 
Othello'  in  the  "  Arden  Shakespeare," 
mentions  that  this  translation  has  been 
reprinted  by  Victor  Hugo.  Prof.  Gollancz 


also  refers  to  this  edition.  I  have  searched 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  cannot  find  any 
trace  of  this  volume.  I  feel  sure  some 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  give  an  excellent 
account  of  this  book  if  it  really  exists. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 

'  LOATH  TO  DEPART  ' :    A  SONG(?). — In 
"  The    Diary   of    Henry   Teonge,    Chaplain   on 

board    His    Majesty's    Ships    Assistance,    Bristol,. 

and    Royal  Oak,  Anno  1675    to   1679.    Now  first 

published  from  the  original  MS.  with  Biographical 

and  Historical  Notes,"  1825,  p.  5, 

is  the  following  : — 

"  Hither  [i.e.,  to  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore]  many 
of  our  seamen's  wives  follow  their  husbands,  and 
severall  other  young  women  accompany  theire 
sweetharts,  and  sing,  Loath  to  depart,  in  punch 
and  brandy  ;  so  that  our  ship  was  that  night 
well  furnished,  but  ill  mand  ;  few  of  them  being 
well  able  to  keepe  watch  had  there  beene 
occasion." 

A  foot-note  says  : — 

"  These  are  probably  the  first  words  of  a  songr 
the  tune  of  which  seems  to  have  been  sounded  on 
the  trumpets  as  part  of  the  salute  given  to  any 
superior  officer  or  person  of  rank  upon  leaving 
the  ship.  In  a  MS.  '  Discourse  on  Marine  Affairs,' 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection  (No.  1341  )r 
the  ceremony  used  on  board  upon  the  departure 
of  any  personage  of  high  rank  or  command  in 
the  navy,  is  fully  described,  and  concludes  thus  : 
'  Beinge  againe  returned  in  toe  his  barge,  after  that 
the  trumpetts  have  sounded  a  Loathe  to  Departe* 
and  that  the  barge  is  falne  off  a  fitt  and  faire 
birthe  and  distance  from  the  shippe  side,  hee  is 
toe  bee  saluted  with  soe  manie  gunns  for  an 
adieu,  as  the  shippe  is  able  toe  give,  provided 
that  they  bee  alwaies  of  an  odd  number.' — MS, 
p.  214." 

Are  the  tune  and  song — if  '  Loath  to 
Depart '  was  a  song — now  known  or  to  be 
found  in  any  book  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

EDWARD  IV.'s  WINDOW,  CANTERBURY. — 
Dans  la  meme  fenetre  dont  il  a  ete  question 
ante,  p.  441,  le  vitrail  original,  donne  par 
llldouard  IV.,  a  ete  engrande  partie,  on  le 
sait,  detruit  par  un  fanatique,  Richard 
Calmer,  qui  a  laisse  un  compte  rendu  de  son 
"  travail."  Un  document  contemporain, 
je  pense,  de  1' execution,  me  permet '  de 
croire  que  les  figures  representees  etaient, 
outre  la  Trinit(§,  St.  Georges,  Ste.  ^lisabeth, 
St.  Thomas  Becket,  St.  ^douard  le  Con- 
fesseur,  Ste.  Catherine  et  St.  Antoine.  Je 
crois  egalement  avoir  retrouve  les  textes 
inscrits  sur  le  vitrail  et  cites  partiellement 
par  Calmer  lui-meme. 

Ici  encore,  je  demande  si  la  question  est 
interessante  pour  quelque  lecteur  de 
'  N.  &  Q.'  et  je  sollicite  la  contro verse,  qui 
me  sera  fort  utile.  P.  TURPIN. 

29,  The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 
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CAROL  WANTED.  —  Can  any  one  giv 
me  information  concerning  a  carol  whic] 
begins  thus  ? — 

All  you  that  are  t[o  hear  incl]ind, 

Consider  well  to  bear  in  mind 

What  [our]  great  God  for  us  has  done 

In  sending  His  beloved  Son. 

I  have  found  a  badly  spelt  copy  of  it,  in  a 
strange  hand,    among  some  family  papers 
This  copy  has  the  date  1819  on  the  back,  in 
addition  to  Robin  Hood's  epitaph  and  a  not 
relating  to  it.     More  than  twenty  couplet 
of  the  carol  are  practically  perfect,  but  abou 
fifteen  at  the  end  are  very  defective.     If  i 
is  not  already  known,  I  propose  copying  i 
for  '  N.  &  Q.'  M.  G.  W.  P. 

FOLK-LORE  :    THE   DANGERS   OF  CROSSING 

—It  is  stated  at  1  S.  vi.  123  that  fieldmice 
cannot  cross  a  garden  path  without  dying 
in  the  attempt ;  and  again,  at  1  S.  viii.  382 
that,  if  eggs  be  brought  over  running  water 
chicks  cannot  be  hatched  out  of  them 
Can  any  one  suggest  how  this  idea  of  the 
danger  of  crossing  arose  ? 

ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

SHORNCLIFFE  COMMANDANTS. — This  camp 
was  formed  about  1794-5.  In  the  latter  year 
it  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  militia, 
as  a  summer  camp.  General  John  Moore 
assumed  command  in  July,  1803,  and  was 
probably  succeeded  by  Rowland  Hill  (after- 
wards Viscount)  and  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart. 
I  am  trying  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
commanding  officers  at  Shorncliffe  from 
1794  to  1815-18.  I  believe  at  one  time 
General  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (afterwards  Sir 
Kenneth  Douglas,  Bt. )  held  the  office. 

Col.  Willoughby  Verner  in  *  The  First 
British  Rifle  Corps  '  states  that  Col.  Coote 
Manningham  in  the  spring  of  1803,  prior  to 
Sir  John  Moore's  arrival,  delivered  "  military 
lectures  to  the  officers  of  the  95th  (Rifles) 
Regiment  at  Shorn-cliff  Barracks,  Kent," 
afterwards  published.  Was  he  in  command 
of  the  camp,  or  only  of  the  rifle  regiment  ? 
R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

BLAKESLEY.— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one 
can  give  me  any  information  concerning  the 
family  of  Blakesley,  who  had  business 
connexions  in  the  City  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  One  John  Blakesley 
died  26  June,  1807,  in  his  75th  year,  and  was 
described  in  the  obituary  announcement  as 
of  Bishopsgate  Street  Within ;  Eleanor 
Blakesley  of  Mark  Lane  died  13  May,  1810  ; 
and  George  Blakesley  of  the  parish  of 


St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Street,  married 
at  Crayford  in  Kent  19  Dec.,  1801,  Eliza- 
beth Walter,  daughter  of  Philip  Walter, 
long  time  Rector  of  Crayford.  There  is  a 
public -house  called  "  The  Blakesley  Arms  " 
near  the  Manor  Park  Station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  family  were  once,  if  they 
are  not  now,  landowners  in  that  region.^ 4|  {I 
In  an  old  MS.  sketch  pedigree  of  the  Walter 
family  in  my  possession  the  Rev.  Philip 
Walter,  Rector  of  Crayford  (1758-1806),  is 
noted  to  have  had  two"  granddaughters  who 
became  peeresses ;  his  eldest  daughter 
married  one  Robert  Buchanan  of  Brooke's 
Place,  Kennington ;  his  other  daughter 
who  married  was,  as  above  stated,  the  wife 
of  George  Blakesley.  I  cannot  discover 
whether  the  only  one  of  his  sons  to  live  to 
maturity — Philip  Walter — ever  married  or 
not.  Perhaps  some  one  can  trace  out  these 
granddaughters  for  me.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

ANTONIO  DE  GUEVARA,  BISHOP  OF  MON- 
DONEDO. — Turning  out  a  drawer,  1  came 
across  an  old  bookseller's  catalogue,  from 
which  I  have  extracted  the  following  : — 

"  The  Mount  of  Calvarie,  by  the  Reverend 
Father  in  God  Lord  Anthonie  de  Gueuara,  Bishop 
of  Mondonnedo,  Preacher,  Chronicler,  and 
Councillor  unto  Charles  the  Sixth,  Emperor, 
wherein  are  handled  all  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Mount  of  Calvary  from  the  time  that  Christ  was 
condemned  by  Pilat,  until  hee  was  put  into  the 
Sepulcher  by  Joseph  and  Nichodemus  (published 
in  London,  and  sold  at  The  Gun,  in  St.  Pauls, 
1618)  ;  together  with  the  second  part,  treating  of 
the  Seven  Words  which  Christ  spake  hanging 
upon  the  Crosse,  translated  out  of  Spanish  into 
English,  and  printed  by  Adam  Islip  for  Edward 
White,  to  be  sold  at  the  Little  North  Dore  of 
St.  Pauls,  at  the  Syne  of  The  Gun,  2  vols.  in  1, 
420-502  pages,  original  binding  (broken),  25/  1597. 

"  The  author  had  an  extraordinary  career.  He 
was  a  celebrated  preacher  who  got  into  conflict 
with  the  Inquisition,  was  tried,  and  acquitted 
with  equivocation.'  Disgusted,  he  came  to 
England  and  denounced  the  Roman  Church. 
Aimed  at  Archbishopric  of  York,  failed  to  secure 
t.  Returned  home,  humbly  apologised,  recanted, 
jut  was  put  in  gaol.  He  died  there  aged  114, 
ind  his  ashes  were  scattered  in  the  Tiber.' 
s  there  any  truth  in  the  above  biographical 
iccount  ?  If  so,  where  may  the  details  be 
ead  ? 

According  to  Thomas's  '  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,'  Anthony  de 
Guevara,  the  Bishop  of  Mondoriedo,  was 
)orn  about  1490  in  the  province  of  Alaxra 
nd  died  in  1544.  "  Charles  the  Sixth  "  in 
he  title-page  of  '  The  Mount  of  Calvarie  ' 
hould  thus  be  "  Charles  the  Fifth."  Thomas 
.oes  not  mention  '  The  Mount  of  Calvarie,' 
ut  says  that  Guevara's  '  History  of  Marcus 
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Aurelius,'  published  in  1529,  "is  said  to 
contain  less  truth  than  fiction,"  and  that  his 
'  Golden  Epistles  '  were  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Thomas  also  states 
that,  he  began  a  'History  of  Charles  V.' 
which  was  never  published. 

There  was  a  later  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
almoner  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  "  wrote 
several  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures." 
What  is  known  of  this  man  ?  Was  he  the 
author  of  '  The  Mount  of  Calvarie  '  ? 

Father  Ram6n  Ruiz  Amado,  S.J.,  LL.D., 
Ph.L.,  of  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius,  Sarria, 
Barcelona,  writing  in  '  The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
paedia,' vol.  x.  p.  477,  says  :  "  Fray  Antonio 
de  Guevara,  a  classical  writer,  preacher,  and 
chronicler  for  Charles  V.,  shed  lustre  on  the 
See  of  Mondofiedo." 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
the  historical  Catholic  Bishop  of  Mondoiiedo, 
who  died  in  1544,  aged  about  54,  and  the 
supposed  heretical  aspirant  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York  who  died  at  the  wonderful 
age  of  114!  JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  IN- 
FORMATION.— Where  can  I  obtain  informa- 
tion about  this  society,  which  flourished 
during  the  eighties  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ?  Is  there  a  list  of  its  presidents  ? 
HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

DR.  JOHNSON  ON  FISHING. — We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  "  worm  at  one  end  and  a 
fool  at  the  other  "  as  a  reflection  on  the  angler 
and  his  art,  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  Hawker,  on  worm-fishing, 
quotes  Johnson,  and  criticizes  his  idiom 
out  of  his  own  mouth  as  well.  Thus  : — 

But  I  name  such  a  diversion  only  as  a 
pastime  for  the  juvenile  performer,  though  not 
with  the  contempt  as  does  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says, 
Fly  fishing  may  be  a  very  pleasant  amusement  ; 
but  angling,  or  float  fishing,  I  can  only  compare 
to  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  worm  at  one  end, 
and  a  fool  at  the  other.' 

"  If,  however,  the  poor  angler  should  feel  sore 
at  the  wit,  he  might,  in  his  turn  (if  scavenger 
enough  to  descend  to  verbal  criticism),  have  a 
little  pleasantry  with  the  philologer,  by  brandish- 
ing his  rod  and  exclaiming, 

'  . . .  .almost  as  bad,  good  doctor,' 
as — a  wag  and  a  worm-fisher,  with  a  comparison 
at  one  end  and  nothing  to  compare  with  at  the 
other  !  And  when  he  has  put  away  the  stick  and 
the  string  (and  washed  his  hands)  he  may  sub- 
stantiate the  propriety  of  his  retort  by  looking 
out  the  words  '  compare  to  '  in  the  doctor's  own 
dictionary;  which  we  should  be  as  unkind  to 
the  doctor,  as  he  has  been  to  the  angler,  if  we  did 
not  estimate  as  the  best  authority  in  existence." 
But  where  does  Hawker  get  the  passage 
quoted  ?  Johnson  says  nothing  anywhere 


about  the  worm  and  the  fool ;  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Boswell,  nor  yet  in 
traditional  Johnsoniana  of  any  weight — at 
east  I  never  came  across  it  in  the  reading 
of  my  Johnson.  As  an  old  and  keen  angler 
of  more  than  fifty  years'  standing  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  satire — quite  the  contrary  ; 
t  I  simply  ask,  What  right  has  Johnson 
to  the  credit  of  it  ?  MONA. 

'  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ODE.' — I  have  a 
small  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  the  title  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

An 
Extraordinary  Ode 

to  an 
Extraordinary  Man 

on  an 
Extraordinary  Occasion 


Forsaken  of  all  Good  ;    I  see  thy  Fail 
Determined. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  v. 

London 

Printed  for  W.  Cooke,  in  Queen  St,  May-Fair,  and 
T.  Jones,  in  Fett?r  Lane,  near  Fleet  St 

MDCCLXVI. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  who  the  author 
was  ?  It  deals  with  the  elevation  of  Pitt  to 
the  peerage.  ERIC  N.  BATTERHAM. 

16,  Fonthill  Road,  Tollington  Park,  N. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  SECRETARY  THURLOE. — 
Secretary  John  Thurloe,  by  his  second  wife, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lytcott  of  East 
Moulsey,  co.  Surrey,  left  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  whom  they  married. 
A.  VERE  WOODMAN. 

Boscombe,  Hants. 

AUTHOR  AND  COMPLETION  WANTED. — 

*'  Omnes  omnia  bona  dicere  ....  qui  natum 
habuerim  tali  ingenio  praeditum." 

Will  any  correspondent  kindly  fill  in  gap 
and  confirm  me  as  to  authorship — Cicero  I 
imagine — and  give  rne  reference  ? 

Hie  ET  UBIQUE. 

LETTER-BOOKS  OF  CHESTER. — Have  the 
Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  Chester  been  pub- 
lished, either  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  Particulars 
of  any  municipal  records  of  the  Chester 
Corporation  which  have  been  published  will 
be  gratefully  received.  H.  EGAN  KENNY. 

PORTRAITS  WANTED. — Where  can  good 
portraits  be  obtained  of  W.  J.  Thorns 
(founder  of  '  N.  &  Q.' ),  F.  Barnard  (Dickens 
illustrator),  and  F.  P.  Dunnb  (creator  of 
"  Mr.  Dooley  ")  ?  J.  ARDAGH. 

[A  good  portrait  of  Thorns  was  given  with  the 
Jubilee  number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (4  Nov.,  1899).] 
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J.  B.  BRAITHWAITE. — I  am  possessed  of  a 
neat  presentation  copy  of  an  Arabic  Koran 
with  fine  gilt  decorative  "  frontispiece  "  at 
the  end  opening.  The  following  inscription 
appears  in  neat  caligraphy  :  "  J.  B.  Braith- 
waite  from  Abraham  Ameerchanjants,  Tiflis, 
9th  mo.  30th,  1883."  Then  underneath  : 
"  For  a  little  sketch  of  his  early  life  see 
Private  Journal,  pp.  26-31." 

Can  any  clue  be  afforded  as  to  the  identity 
of  recipient  and  donor  ? 

ANEUBIN  WILLIAMS. 

ENSIGNS  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. — I  have 
been  unable  to  find  when  ensigns  were  first 
introduced  into  the  Royal  Navy.  Could 
any  of  your  readers  help  me  ?  W.  W. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF   WILD   BEASTS   IN 
WARFARE. 

(11  S.  xii  140,  186,  209.) 

ACCORDING  to  the  Chinese  '  History  of 
the  Later  Han  Dynasty,'  written  in  the 
fifth  century  A.D.,  when  Liu  Hiuen 
levied  war  against  Wang  Mang,  the 
usurper  (23  A.D.),  the  latter  sent  his  two 
generals,  Wang  Yih  and  Wang  Tsin,  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  They  created  a  captain, 
one  Kii  Wu-Pa,  a  remarkable  giant  ten  feet 
of  stature  and  stronger  than  three  horses 
combined,  and  made  him  drive  before  their 
army  tigers,  leopards,  rhinoceroses,  and 
elephants,  in  order  to  aggrandize  the  display 
of  its  force.  Notwithstanding,  it  was 
ruinously  defeated  by  Liu  Siu,  subsequently 
the  founder  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty,  who 
surprised  it  under  cover  of  a  very  tremendous 
thunderstorm,  putting  into  tremulous  flight 
all  the  tigers  and  leopards. 

The  following  account,  already  cited  at 
10  S.  vii.  272,  from  Sie  Chung-Chi's  '  Wu-tsah- 
tsu,'  written  in  1610,  I  will  produce  now 
in  extenso  : — 

"  Mount  Shi-Chu  in  Fu-Tsing  abounds  with 
monkeys,  which  form  many  groups  by  hundreds 
or  thousands.  While  General  Tseh  *Ki-Kwang 
stationed  his  troops  there  against  the  Japanese 
buccaneers,  they  used  to  espy  and  mimic  the 
soldiers  shoo  ting.  *%He  caused  several  hundreds 
of  them  to  be  caught,  bred  well,  and  trained  in  the 
use  of  firearms.  At  the  marauders'  arrival,  he 
laid  an  ambush  in  a  hilly  dale,  and  commanded 
his  simian  warriors  to  fire  on  their  camp.  Scarcely 
had  they  been  terror-stricken  by  their  earth- 
quaking volley,  than  the  hidden  soldiers  appeared 
and  slew  them  all.  In  olden  times  Chin  Yin 


repulsed  the  enemy  by  driving  towards  them 
elephants  tied  with  burning  fagots  to  their  tails  ; 
Tien  Tan  raised  a  siege  by  rushing  among  the 
besiegers  more  than  a  thousand  oxen  covered 
with  red  silk,  painted  dragon-like,  and  with  naked 
swords  and  burning  bundles  of  reeds  fastened  to 
their  horns  and  tails  ;  Kiang  Yu  reduced  to  ashes 
all  the  hostile  camps  by  flying  thereto  one  hundred 
and  odd  cocks  attached  with  flaming  materials  ; 
and  now  General  Tseh  well  made  use  of  his  fiery 
monkeys — thus  illustrating  how  men  of  wisdom 
often  take  in  a  lesson  from  one  another." 

From  the  '  Yuen-kien-lui-han,'  1703,  torn, 
ccxiii.,  we  learn  the  ancient  Chinese  to  have 
employed  in  warfare  wild  boars,  antelopes, 
stags,  swallows,  sparrows,  and  pheasants, 
with  ignited  or  inflammable  substances 
attached  to  their  necks  or  legs.  Perhaps  a 
similar  fact  gave  rise  to  the  Mahomedan 
legend  of  an  attempted  incursion  to  Mecca 
of  an  unbelieving  Arabian  army,  discom- 
fited by  the  god- sent  swallows  that  dropped 
burning  hot  stones  upon  its  war-elephants 
and  annihilated  them  (Chardin,  *  Voyages  en 
Perse  et  autres  lieux  de  1  'Orient,'  ed.  Langles, 
Paris,  1811,  torn.  viiL  p.  486). 

According  to  the  Japanese  '  Taiheiki,' 
written  about  1400,  torn,  xii.,  it  happened 
in  1336  that  the  monkeys  held  sacred  to 
Mount  Hie  gave  a  false  alarm  by  the  untimely 
tolls  of  a  bell,  which  caused  the  Imperial 
army  there  beleaguered  to  fall  on  the  enemy 
and  overthrow  them.  Another  Japanese 
work,  '  Konjaku  Monogatari,'  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  torn,  xxix.,  gives  a  story 
of  an  old  travelling  merchant  who  had  used 
at  home  to  entertain  bees  with  wine,  and 
was  saved  from  the  danger  when  he  met  on 
a  mountain  a  large  band  of  bandits  by  their 
timely  advent  and  mortal  sting.  Also  the 
'  Jikkun  Sho,'  finished  in  1252.  relates  how  a 
certain  Yogo  no  Taifu  was  beaten  in  a  battle, 
hid  himself  in  a  grotto,  there  rescued  a  wild 
bee  from  a  spider's  web,  and  regained  his 
castle  with  the  help  of  a  huge  swarm  of  bees, 
which  with  their  sting  disqualified  his  foes 
for  fight.  It  narrates,  too,  that  Prince 
Munesuke  (twelfth  century)  domesticated 
innumerable  bees,  which  followed  flying  or 
alighted  on  his  carriage  at  his  command, 
and  some  of  which  he  could  call  forth  by 
their  individual  names  to  sting  whomsoever 
he  wished  to  chastise.  From  the  Chinese 
translation  by  I-Tsing  of  the  '  Mala-sar- 
vasti-vada-nikaya-nidana,'  torn,  iv.,  we 
learn  the  ancient  Indians  to  have  used  bees  in 
their  defence  of  forts  or  their  encounter  with 
orsairs.  On  such  occasions  they  threw 
among  the  enemy  the  earthen  vessels  en- 
closing a  multitude  of  bees  so  violently,  that 
they  clashed  and  forced  the  maddened 
insects  severely  to  sting  the  foes. 
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According  to  Chin  Yoh's  '  History  of  the 
Sun  Dynasty,'  written  in  492  A.D.,  when 
the  Chinese  army  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Champa  (for  whose  geographical  position  see 
*  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  llth  ed., 
vol.  v.  p.  84)  in  436  A.D.,  it  was  at  first 
repulsed  by  the  latter  people  using  war- 
elephants.  Then  a  Chinese  by  name  Tsung 
Kioh  made  the  image  of  lions,  frightened 
and  dispersed  the  elephants  therewith,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  (see  J.  Moura, 
'  Le  Royaume  du  Cambodge,'  Paris,  1883, 
torn.  i.  p.  469).  But  with  the  inventive 
Celestials  this  was  really  no  marvellous  a 
novelty,  for  from  the  '  Tso-shi-chuen,' 
written  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  it  had  to 
be  known  that  at  the  battle  of  Ching-puh 
( 630  B.  c. ),  Sui-Chin  of  Tsin  covered  his  horses 
with  tiger-skin  and  made  all  the  enemy's 
horses  run  away  terror-stricken. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


BARON  WESTBUBY  :  INSCRIPTION  (11  S. 
xii.  422). — There  is  no  such  inscription  in 
existence.  The  publication  of  '  Essays  and 
Reviews  '  in  1860  led  to  proceedings  being 
instituted  against  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson  on  charges  of  heresy.  The 
case  came  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  Dr.  Lushington,  who  had  condemned 
each  of  the  accused  to  one  year's  suspension 
ab  officio  et  beneficio.  The  Privy  Council 
allowed  the  appeal,  and  reversed  the 
decision  of  Dr.  Lushington.  Lord  Westbury, 
who  was  Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  on 
6  Feb.,  1864.  The  appellants  were  allowed 
the  costs  of  the  appeal : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Wilson  of  denying  the  eternity  of  reward  or 
punishment,  the  Court  held  that  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  the  hope  that  the  perverted  may  ulti- 
mately be  restored  did  not  warrant  the  accusa- 
tion."— See  Nash's  '  Life  of  Westburv.'  vol.  ii. 
p.  76. 

"  The  judgment  (which  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Annual  Register  :  Remarkable  Trials,' 
p.  241)  raised  a  storm  of  indignant  protest 
from  the  Anglican  party,"  and  Lord  West- 
bury  was  severely  attacked.  This  proposed 
epitaph  was  afterwards  written  as  a  jeu 
d'esprit.  MR.  LEONARD  PRICE'S  version  is 
quite  wrong,  and  there  is  a  mistake  in  Mr. 
Nash's  version  (vol.  ii  p.  78),  which  refers  to 
Lord  Westbury  as  a  "  merciful  statesman," 
instead  of  a  successful  statesman.  When 
this  epitaph  was  in  circulation  in  the  Temple, 


many  years  ago,  I  made  a  copy  of  it   as 
follows  : — 

In  Memory  of 

Richard,  Baron  \Vestbury, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

He  was  an  eminent  Christian, 

An  energetic  and  successful  Statesman, 

And  a  still  more  eminent  and  successful  Judge. 

During    his  three  years'  tenure  of  office 

He  abolished 
The  time-honoured  institution  of  the  Insolvents* 

Court, 
The  ancient  mode  of  conveying  land, 

and 

The  eternity  of  punishment. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career, 
In  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 

He  dismissed  Hell  with  costs, 
And  took  away  from  orthodox  members  of  the 

Church  of  England 
Their  last  Hope  of  Eternal  Damnation. 

Mr.  Nash  says  that  this  epitaph  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Rose,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
written  by  Edward  Henry  Pember,  Q.C., 
the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  who 
was  a  very  accomplished  man.  I  certainly 
heard,  when  it  was  first  being  talked  about 
in  the  Temple,  that  he  had  stated  that  he 
had  written  it. 

Wliere  did  MR.  LEONARD  PRICE  get  his 
version  from  ?  Can  any  one  produce  a 
better  or  more  pointed  one  than  mine  ? 

HARRY  B.  POLAND. 
Inner  Temple. 

[Ms.  THOMAS  WHITE  thanked  for  reply.] 

'THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT'  (11  S. 
xii.  377,  427).— Leland  in  vol.  i.  of  his 
translation  of  the  Works  of  Heinrich 
Heine  (p.  213)  has  a  long  note  on  the  Jewish 
prototype  of  this  story,  from  which  I  take 
the  following  : — 

"  "  The  original  is  in  Chaldee.  It  is  throughout 
an  allegory.  The  kid,  one  of  the  pure  animals, 
denotes  Israel.  The  Father  by  whom  it  was 
purchased  is  Jehovah  ;  the  two  pieces  of  money 
signify  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  cat  means  the 
Assyrians,  the  dog  the  Babylonians,  the  staff 
the  Persians,  the  fire  the  Grecian  Empire  under 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  water  betokens  the 
Roman  or  the  fourth  of  the  great  monarchies  to 
whose  dominion  the  Jews  were  subjected.  The 
ox  is  a  symbol  of  the  Saracens,  who  subdued 
Palestine  ;  the  butcher  that  killed  the  ox  denotes 
the  crusaders  by  whom  the  Holy  Land  was  taken 
from  the  Saracens ;  the  Angel  of  Death  the 
Turkish  power  to  which  Palestine  is  still  subject. 
The  tenth  stanza  is  designed  to  show  that  God 
will  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Turks,  and 
restore  the  Jews  to  their  own  land." 

There  is  also  a  note  on  this  tenth  stanza 
(p.  214)  :— 

"  There  is  a  concluding  verse  which  Heine  has 
omitted  :  '  Then  came  the  Holy  One  of  Israel- 
blessed  be  He — and  slew  the  Angel  of  Death, 
who,'  &c."  j  j  FREEMAN. 
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AUTHORS  WANTED  (US.  viii.  329;  xii. 
421). — The  source  of  the  lines  quoted  by 
Thomas  Hughes, 

When,  the  old  black  eagle  flying,  &c., 
has-been    asked    for   twice    in    '  N.    &    Q.' 
One's  first  impression  was  that  it  sounded 
like   a    translation   from    the   famous   piece 
beginning  : — 

Prinz  Eugenius,  der  edle  Hitter, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Prussian  soldier  serving  under  Eugene  at 
the  storming  of  Belgrade  in  1717.  But  in 
the  version  given  in  the  '  Allgemeines 
Deutsches  Commersbuch  '  (1885)  there  is  no 
passage  of  which  the  English  words  could 
be  a  translation.  Can  it,  however,  be  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  English  lines  are 
in  the  same  metre  as  the  German  ?  The 
latter,  if  not  the  direct  source,  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  inspired  the  later 
production. 

Freiligrath's  poem  *  Prinz  Eugen,  der 
edle  Hitter,'  beginning  : — 

Zelte,  Posten,   Werda-Rufer ! 

Lustge   Nacht  am  Donauufer  ! 

has  the  same  form  of  stanza.     Can  Belgrade 
be  stormed  to  no  other  measure  ? 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

(US.  xii.  380.) 

I  will  remember  while  the  light  is  yet ; 

And  in  the  darkness  I  will  not  forget, 
is    from    Swinburne,    but,  not    having    his 
complete  works  at  hand,  I  cannot  place  it. 

W.  C.  K. 

[Following  our   correspondent's   suggestion,  we 
have  found  the  lines  in  Swinburne's  *  Poems  and 
Ballads.'    They  occur  in  *  Erotion,'  and  run  thus  : 
I  shall  remember  while  the  light  lives  yet, 
And  in  the  night-time  I  shall  not  forget. 
As    quoted    by    our    correspondents,    they   might 
almost  be  bracketed  with 

Et  rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
as  an  instance  of  a  mistake  superior  to  the  original.] 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  A  COFFIN  (US. 
xii.  300,  363,  388,  448).— A  contemporary 
account  of  the  opening  of  Edward  I.'s  tomb  at 
Westminster  was  printed  at  8  S.  iv.  505. 
See  also  '  A  Glimpse  at  the  Monumental 
Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  Great  Britain  ' 
(1834),  by  M.  H.  Bloxam. 

The  following  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  tomb  of  Edward  IV.  at  Windsor 
is  taken  from  '  The  Windsor  Guide,'  &c. 
(1800),  pp.  65-6  :— 

"  In  the  beginning  of  March,  1789,  as  the 
workmen  were  employed  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  new  pavement  (E,  end  or  N.  aisle,  St.  George's 
Chapel),  they  perceived  a  small  aperture  in  the 
side  of  the  vault,  which  curiosity  soon  rendered 


sufficiently  large  to  admit  an  easy  entrance  IH> 
the  interior  part.  This  was  found  to  contain  a 
leaden  coffin,  seven  feet  long,  with  a  perfect 
skeleton,  immersed  in  a  glutinous  liquid,  with 
which  the  body  is  thought  to  have  been  em- 
balmed,* as  it  is  near  307  years  since  its  interment.. 
As  soon  as  the  labourers  had  communicated  this 
discovery,  the  public  eagerly  flocked  to  the 
chapel;  many  of  them  found  ways  and  means  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  and  had  not  a  timely 
check  been  put  to  it,  the  whole  of  the  remains 
would  soon  have  been  dispersed  over  various 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  one  secreting  some  hair,  a 
second  a  tooth,  a  third  a  finger,  &c.,  &c.,  who 
now  boast  their  plundered  relics  of  this  magnani- 
mous prince." 

A  record  of  the  despoiling  of  the  vault 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  2  July, 
1898,  preparatory  to  an  announcement  that 
a  lock  of  King  Edward  IV.  's  hair  was  to  be 
' '  sold  in  a  London  auction-room  on  Monday 
next." 

I  have  also  a  note  (without  reference  to 
its  source)  that  "  within  the  last  twenty  years 
a  leg-bone  of  Edward  IV.  figured  in  the 
museum  of  a  private  collector,  and  was 
afterwards  publicly  sold." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

JOHN  VARDY,  ARCHITECT  (11  S.  xii.  400). 
— Neither  the  place  nor  the  year  of  hia 
birth  is  known.  He  had  a  son  John, 
who  designed,  in  conjunction  with  Bonomi 
in  1790-92,  Uxbridge  House  in  Burlington. 
Gardens.  He  is  often  confused  with  his 
father,  who  died  in  1765;  so  says  Beresford 
Chancellor. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

JOHN  LONGMAN  :  SPINETS  (10  S.  iii.  348  ? 
XL  92  ;  11  S.  xii  199). — A  question  relating 
to  John  Longman's  barrel  organs  was  asked 
at  the  first  reference,  and  fully  answered  by 
the  Editor.  John  Longman  of  Penton 
Street,  Pentonville,  organ-builder,  took  out 
a  patent  for  barrel  organs  (No.  2468,  27  Jan., 
1801).  In  1785  John  Jones,  organist  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  of  the  Charterhouse, 
published  with  Messrs.  Longman  &  Broderip, 
26,  Cheapside  and  13,  Haymarket,  a  book 
entitled  '  Sixty  Chants,  Single  and  Double/ 
I  cannot  positively  identify  John  Longman,, 
organ-builder,  Pentonville,  with  the  Cheap- 
side  music  publisher ;  but  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Frank  Kidson's  *  British  Music  Pub- 
lishers, Printers,  and  Engravers,'  1900, 
mentioned  at  the  second  reference  above, 
would  probably  settle  the  point. 

R.  B.  P. 


"  *  In  contradiction  to  this,  some  philosophical 
gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that  the  liquid  and 
sediment  contained  in  the  coffin  were  simply 
water  and  earth  to  which  all  bodies  resolve." 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  FOOTE  (US.  xii.  260,  307, 
347,  370).— Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  his 
life  of  Samuel  Foote,  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  his  alleged  marriage  and  the  way  he 
kept  his  wife  in  the  background  till  they 
were  finally  separated.  He  joins  issue  with 
John  Forster,  who,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  discredited  the  story  of  Foote's  marriage 
altogether.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  does  not  give 
the  lady's  maiden  name,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  really  takes  the  matter  no  further 
than  the  correspondence  that  has  already 
.appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  subject.  We 
may  be  satisfied  that  so  painstaking  and 
thorough  a  biographer  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
would  be  sure  to  have  exhausted  every 
available  source  of  information,  but  unless 
and  until  some  convincing  proof  from  a 
registry  office  or  church  can  be  adduced,  the 
question  whether  Samuel  Foote  ever  was 
married  is  still  shrouded  in  ambiguity. 

WlLLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 


SISTERS  OF  BENNET  LANGTON  (11  S.  xii. 
342,  391). — The  late  Canon  Maddison  in  his 
*  Lincolnshire  Pedigrees  '  gives  two  sisters  : 
Juliet,  who  married  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bracken- 
bury,  and  Diana,  who  married  Robt. 
Uvedale,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Langton,  and 
Vicar  of  Swineshead,  and  who  died  in  1809, 
aged  67.  Their  father  was  also  named 
Bennet  Langton  of  Langton,  who  died  in 
1769,  aged  73,  and  their  mother  was  Diana, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Turner  of  Stoke 
Rochford.  W.  M.  MYDDELTON. 

Woodhall  Spa. 

HEBREW  DIETETICS  (US.  xii.  334,  405).— 
In  answer  to  C.  C.  B.'s  kindly  inquiries  at 
the  latter  reference  and  to  MR.  LANDFEAR 
LUCAS,  ante,  p.  380, 1  should  like  to  say  how 
gratified  I  am  to  find  that  these  Talmudic 
matters  possess  a  live  interest.  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  some  researches  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  C.  C.  B.  Meanwhile,  I 
may  say  that  Wootton's  observations  on 
Biblical  medicine  are  to  me  altogether  in- 
comprehensible. C.  C.  B.  draws  a  curious 
inference  therefrom,  viz.,  that  the  early 
Hebrews  "  had  little  medical  lore."  I  will 
answer  that  at  once  by  a  citation  from 
Berachoth,  lOb.  Commenting  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Isa.  xxxviii.  3,  Rabbi  Levi  suggests 
that  "  the  good  King  Hezekiah  did  to  his 
generation  "  lay  ''in  concealing  the  Book  of 
Pharmacy "  (Sipher  Rephuous).  Surely  a 
nation  careful  to  a  meticulous  degree  in 
Tegard  to  the  healthiness  of  animals  selected 
for  consumption  (a  point  that  Sir  William 
Osier  made  in  his  learned  contribution  to 


the  Menorah  Magazine)  would  also  possess 
a  considerable  store  of  medical  knowledge 
adapted  to  human  needs.  Tractate  Chu- 
lin  is  a  mine  of  surgical  and  pathological 
science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  medicine 
was  a  favourite  study  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  since  it  raised  the  status  of  prac- 
titioners in  public  estimation — the  physician 
was  commonly  described  as  the  Malloch 
Adounoi  (the  Messenger  of  God).  In 
Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '  many 
mediaeval  surgeons  of  Hebrew  extraction 
are  named,  from  whom  Burton  borrows 
most  extensively.  Bar  Hebrseus  and  Moses 
Mizraim  are  names  that  recur  to  my  mind 
as  I  write.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

Bows  AND  ARROWS  IN  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 
(US.  xii.  342,  406).— The  use  of  bows  and 
arrows  against  British  troops  is  later  than 
the  Jynteah  campaign  of  1863.  Sir  C. 
Macgregor  reported  serious  losses  from  arrows 
in  the  Bhotan  campaign  of  1865.  Some  of 
the  Tibetans  who  opposed  our  advance  in 
1903—4  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 

W.  CROOKE. 

"SKIFFLES"  (11  S.  xii.  400).— As  a  guess, 
souffles.  •  YGREC. 

ESSEX  PLACE-NAME  (US.  xii.  380).— If 
P.  D.  M.  will  search  '  Kelly's  Directory  '  for 
Essex,  taking  parish  by  parish,  running  his 
eye  down  "  Farmers,"  he  will  probably  find 
Coxsdell.  I  have  recently  had  a  Cornish 
instance  where  the  name  of  an  ancient 
mansion  was  perfectly  preserved  in  that  of 
the  present  farm.  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

QUIT- RENT  OF  A  CLOVE  (11  S.  xii.  392).— 
Is  it  certain  that  a  clove  as  quit- rent  was  a 
clove-gilliflower  ?  Writing  far  from  access 
to  the  Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  I  cannot 
verify  the  rendering  of  the  text  ;  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  words  rendered  as  a  clove- 
gilliflower  may  have  been  cloue  de  girofle  or 
gelofre,  meaning  a  spice  clove,  and  that  this 
clove  may  possibly  have  preceded  the  pepper- 
corn quit-rent,  for  which  the  earliest  quota- 
tion in  the  '  N.E.D.'  is  of  1607.  There  is  a 
curious  connexion  between  pepper  and  cloves 
in  the  Proveii9al  pebre  giroufla,  clove-pepper, 
cardamom,  pointing  to  the  possibility  of 
peppercorns  having  succeeded  cloves  or 
cardamoms  as  a  spice  quit-rent. 

I  have  specified  the  clove  as  spice  because 
there  is  a  third  meaning  of  "  clove  " — the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  Plantagenet  long 
hundredweight.  This  was  originally  a  nail, 
the  name  being  borrowed  from  the  nail,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  an  ell  or  yard  (10  S.  iii.  41). 
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**  Nail  "  was  translated  into  law-French  and 
Latin  as  cloue,  clavus,  instead  of  ongle, 
unguis,  either  by  the  blunder  of  a  scribe  or 
through  the  influence  of  "clove."  "claw," 
taken  from  the  French  name  of  the  nail- 
shaped  spice.  The  familiar  word  was  readily 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  nail-weight,  not 
at  seven  pound  as  ordei'ed,  but  at  eight 
pound;  the  half  of  the  old  English  stone. 
Now  this  word  "  cloue  "  having  been  adopted 
as  equivalent  of  "  nail,"  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  mediaeval  documents  "  clove  "  might 
mean  an  iron  nail.  The  annual  payment 
of  horseshoes  and  nails  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, if  I  mistake  not,  as  quit-rent  for  some 
land,  may  be  a  relic  of  some  such  payment 
In  nails.  EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 

Les  Cycas,  Cannee, 

[The  clove  in  question  is  given  as  the  clavus 
•gario/ili.  "Clove-gillyflower"  is  recognized  in  the 
'N.E.D.'as  the  equivalent  of  "  clou  de  girofle" — 
being  a  separate  thing  from  the  English  "  clove-gilly- 
flower." In  the  particular  Calendar  of  Inquisitions 
{Edward  I.)  which  we  took  to  quote  in  our  reply, 
the  quit-rent  of  a  peppercorn  appears  three  times.] 

MB.  RAINEY  :  BIBLE  BEFORE  1611  (11  S. 
xii.  183). — Judged  by  popularity,  the  most 
likely  edition  was  one  of  the  handy  Genevan 
versions,  generally  issued  in  small  foolscap 
<juarto  size,  and  frequently  having,  about 
that  period,  the  "  breeches "  rendering  of 
•Genesis  iii.  7.  (See  Dore's  '  Old  Bibles  '  for 
fuller  detail.)  W.  JAGGARD,  Lieut. 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE  (11  S- 
xii.  183,  266,  362). — Has  your  correspondent 
•consulted  Arber's  '  Transcript  of  the 
Stationers'  Registers'  for  the  year  1611  ? 
.Many  historical  details  of  this  version 
may  be  found  in  Dore's  '  Old  Bibles,' 
p.  322  et  seq.  W.  JAGGARD,  Lieut. 

THEOLOGICAL  DISPUTATIONS  BY  MEANS 
OF  SIGNS  (11  S.  xii.  96,  167,  387,  407).— As  I 
have  seen  no  reference  to  Rabelais  (1483- 
•1553)  in  the  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
original  querist  to  '  Pantagruel,'  book  i. 
^haps.  xviii.-xx..,  which  contain  the  story 
"  Comment  un  grand  clerc  d'Angleterre 
'(Thaumaste)  vouloit  arguer  contre  Panta- 
gruel (par  signes  sans  par!  er)  et  fut  vaincupar 
Panurge."  .My  edition  of  the  wTorks  of 
Rabelais  is  that  of  Louis  Barre,  published  at 
Paris  by  Gamier  Freres  in  1876.  When  the 
inquiry  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  tale  came 
to  my  memory,  and  I  recollected  having 
formed  an  impression  that  it  was  not  a  new 
one  when  Rabelais  gave  it  to  the  wTorld. 
On  looking  it  up  I  find  the  following  foot-note  | 
to  chap.  xx.  :  "  Tout  ce  chapitre  est  une 


raillerie  dirigee  contre  la  pretendue  science 
des  Signes  et  des  Nombres  enseignee  par 
1' Anglais  Beda  "  ;  while  in  chap,  xviii. 
mention  is  made  of  Bede's  work  '  De  Xumeris 
et  Signis.'  I  have  no  English  version  of 
Rabelais,  but  I  remember  that  an  edition  in 
English,  claiming  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  literal  translation,  was  prepared  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  W.  M.  Thompson, 
editor  of  Reynolds' s  Newspaper,  and  was 
published  by  John  Dicks  &  Co. 

WM.  C.  KINLEY. 

The  Aberdeen  incident  described  by  your 
correspondent  on  p.  167  is  not  quite 
complete.  The  full  interview  is  given  in  a 
poem  to  be  found  in  an  old  number  of 
Chambers'1  s  Journal  of  about  the  middle 
forties  ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  exact  date. 
It  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  contains 
the  incidents  already  named  with  the  follow- 
ing addition  (I  give  it  from  memory) : — 

Before  quitting  the  room  the  Spaniard 
holds  up  an  orange,  to  which  Geordie  replies 
by  extracting  from  his  pocket  a  crust  of  dry 
bread  and  flourishing  it  in  the  Spaniard's 
face.  The  Spaniard  says  that  he  produced 
the  orange  in  proof  of  the  Creator's  bounty 
to  mankind,  and  that  the  Scotchman  re- 
buked him  by  showing  that,  though  luxuries 
were  confined  to  a  few,  God  provided  good 
food  for  all  ;  and  the  stanza  ends  : — 

No  more  could  I  presume 

To  question  him  ;    I  silent  left  the  room. 

Geordie's  account  had  it  that  the  orange 
was  exhibited  to  show  how  much  better  off 
Spain  was  than  Scotland,  whereupon  he  held 
up  his  bit  of  bread  to  show  that  Scotchmen 
could  do  without  luxuries. 

Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  supply 
the  exact  date  of  the  journal  in  question. 

W.  SURR. 

WAS  ST.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY  A 
BENEDICTINE  MONK?  (11  S.  xii  86,  345.) — 
J'aurais  du  me  douter  que  la  question  posee 
par  votre  erudit  correspondant  n'etait  pas 
si  simple.  J'ai  trouve  recemment  quelques 
documents  qui  confirment  que  St.  Thomas 
etait  considere  comme  ayant  ete  moine : 
Roger  de  Pontigny,  iv.  21  ;  John  of 
Salisbury,  ii.  306  ;  Gamier  de  Pont 
St.  Maxence,  23.  Mais  je  regrette  de 
n'avoir  pas  rencontre  plus  tot  une  Saga 
islandaiso  (consacrant  des  traditions  du 
XIII.  siecle)  qui  fait  de  St.  Thomas  Becket 
un  religieux  regulier  Augustin. 

Kile  indique  le  moment  ou  aurait  eu  lieu 
1'ordination  monacale,  un  peu  avant  la 
consecration  episcopate,  et  le  lieu  meme  de 
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la  prise  d'habit  : Tabbaye  de  Merton  (Surrey) 
ou  St.  Thomas  avail,  je  pense,  ete  el  eve  : — 
"  Arrive  la,  dit  1'auteur,  il  visite  I'eglise  de  sa 
fiancee  Marie  la  Vierge  Souveraine  [traduit  dans 
la  collection  des  chroniques  par  :  the  church  of  his 
Spouse,  Queen  Mary,  ce  qui  parait  rendre  le  texte 
moins  clair]  ;  il  depouille  ses  riches  habits  de 
soie  et  revet  le  vetement  noir  et  le  surplis  blanc, 
attribute  des  chanoines  reguliors  de  St.  Augustin. 
II  suivait  ainsi  I'exemple  de  ses  grands  pre- 
de"cesseurs  :  Augustin,  Lanfranc,  Anselnie,  Theo- 
bald  [et  peut-etre  aussi  le  conseil  des  moines  de 
Canterbury,  a  qui  aurait  d6plu  la  presence  au 
milieu  d'eux  d'xm  eveque  seculierj.  Plus  tard, 
ajoute  1'auteur,  peut-etre  un  Augustin  lui-meme, 
il  re"ussit  merveilleusement  a  suivre  la  regie 
qu'il  s'e"tait  trace"e  de  veiller  a  ce  que,  dans  sa 
tenue,  le  costume  du  inoine  et  le  vetement  de 
1' eveque  fusseht  tellement  manages  qu'iLs 
n'eussent  pas  a  ceder  le  pas  1'un  a  1'autre." — 
'  Thomas  Saga  Erkibiskups,'  xvii. 

P.    TURPIN. 
The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

"RUMBELOW"    (11    S.    i.    224,    276,    475 

ii.  38). — At  the  first  reference  a  song  is  given 
as  quoted  by  Christopher  Marlowe  in  his 
'  Edward  II.'  It  is  to  be  found  in  Robert 
Fabyan's  '  New  Chronicles  of  England  and 
France.'  reprinted  from  Pynson's  edition  of 
1516,  edited  by  Henry  Ellis,  1811,  p.  420  :— 
"Than  the  Scottis  enflamyd  with  pryde,"  i 
derysyon  of  Englysshe  men,  made  this  ryme  as 
followeth  : — 

Maydens  of  Englonde,  sore  maye  ye  morne, 
For  your  lemmans  ye  hauve  loste  at  Bannockis- 
borne, 

With  heue  a  lowe. 

What  wenyth  the  kynge  of  Englonde, 
So  soone  to  have  wonne  Scotlande 

With  rumbylowe. 

This  songe  was  after  many  dayes  sungyn, 
in  daunces,  in  carolis  of  y6  maydens  &  mynstrellys 
of  Scotlande,  to  the  reproof e  and  dysdayne  of 
Englysshe  men,  w*  dyuerse  other  whiche  I  ouer 
passe." 

John  Rastell  (1529)  in  his  '  Pastime  of 
People,  or  Chronicles  of  Divers  Realms  ' 
(edited  by  T.  F.  Dibdin),  1811,  p.  204,  gives 
a  slightly  different  version  : — 

"  Wherfore  the  Scottes  were  [so  inflamed  with 
suche  pryde,  that  they  made  this  ryme  : 
Ye  maydens  of  Englande  nowe  may  ye  morne, 
For  ye  hauve  lost  your  lemans  at  Bannokes  borne, 

With  heue  a  lowe, 

What  weanes  the  kynge  of  Englande, 
So  sone  to  wonne  Scotlande, 

With  rumbelowe." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

CAT  QUERIES  (11  S.  xii.  183,  244,  286 
330,  369,  389,  428).— When  I  gave  up  my 
home  in  the  country  and  came  to  live  in  a 
small  house  in  London.  I  left  my  dog  with 
a  neighbour,  where  I  knew  he  would  be 
appreciated,  thinking  it  kinder  to  do  so 


than  to  bring  him  to  a  place  in  which  he 
could  not  indulge  his  sporting  instincts.  I 
was  told,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he 
refused  all  food,  and  pined  away  and  died. 
Was  this  "  merely  the  inherited  instinct  cf 
strict  obedience  "  ?  I  cannot  think  so. 

The  cat  of  a  friend  who  left  her  in  Lincoln 
when  he  removed  to  London  actually 
followed  him  alone  (I  know  not  by  what 
instinct),  and  found  him  too.  C.  C.  B. 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (11  S.  xii.  198,  251,. 
310,  350,  385,  427).— Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to 
argue  about  the  infinitive  as  if  it  were  "  on 
all  fours  "  with  a  tense  formed  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  Our  use  of  the  syllable 
"  to  "  is  merely  a  device  to  mark  the  infini- 
tive ;  it  belongs,  in  effect,  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  ereoi  La-tin,  ihe-crdai,  tv  (civ),  arid 
-€vcu  of  Greek  infinitives,  and  the  suffixes 
with  which  gerunds,  &c.,  are  formed.  There 
is  not  any  more  sense  in  separating  it  from 
the  verb  proper  than  there  would  be  in 
thrusting  an  adverb  between  erra-  and  -ere 
in  errare. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  same  comparison 
might  be  made  between  the  past  and  future 
tenses  formed  with  auxiliaries,  and  that 
because  we  cannot  insert  an  adverb  between 
the  parts  of  erravi,  we  should  equally  refrain 
from  doing  so  between  the  parts  of  "  I  have 
erred,"  the  answer  surely  is  that  the  genius 
of  our  language  favours  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  independence  of  auxiliary  verbs.  The 
ancient  languages  tend  rather  to  repeat — 
English,  I  think,  above  all  modern  languages 
tends  to  omit — the  substantival  part  of  a 
sentence.  This  gives  to  auxiliary  words  a 
special  force,  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
weld  them  as  it  were  into  a  solid  expression 
with  the  substantival  word.  One  may  take 
as  an  example  our  mode  of  answering  ques" 
tions  :  "  Did  you  write  that  letter  ?  "  "  ,\ 
did."  "Has  he  started?"  "He  has.,. 
"  Will  he  get  there  in  time  ?  "  "  He  will. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  sa\7ing  that  no  other 
language  allows  so  fully  as  ours  does  the 
adequacy  of  the  auxiliary  to  represent  the 
whole  idea.  Even  in  German  it  would  be 
reinforced,  as  "  Das  hat  er,"  "Das  wird  er," 
or  something  of  the  kind. 

Words  still  felt  as  so  independent  can 
naturally  be  separated.  But  I  defy  any 
one  to  make  a  sentence  in  which  the  syllable 
"  to,"  as  part  of  a  verbal  expression,  can 
stand  alone.  It  is,  indeed,  merely  a  prefix. 

MR.  SMITH  in  deriving  the  split  infinitive 
from  a  French  idiom,  and  connecting  it  with 
the  French  custom  of  putting  "  a  tonic  force 
upon  an  adjective  or  adverb,"  seems  to  me 
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to  have  given  what  is  probably  the  right 
•explanation  of  the  effect  which  is — con- 
sciously or  unconsciously — aimed  at  in 
"  splitting  the  infinitive."  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
attempt  at  making  compound  verbs,  as 
OXFORD  GRADUATE  has  seen.  I  should 
connect  it — as  a  development  in  language — 
with  the  growing  tendency  to  express  a 
composite  idea  by  two  substantives  rather 
than  by  a  substantive  with  an  accom- 
panying adjective.  We  are  getting  by  this 
means  an  ever -greater  crop  of  compound 
substantives. 

May  I,  however,  express  an  entire  dis- 
agreement with  the  tone  of  jubilation  in 
which  some  of  your  correspondents  speak  of 
this — as  of  a  development  not  to  be  arrested, 
and  for  that  reason  desirable  in  itself  ?  It 
cannot  be  contested  that  there  is  a  great 
inequality  in  different  languages  in  respect 
to  the  clearness  and  fullness  with  which  they 
can  be  made  to  express  thought.  Roughly 
speaking,  those  languages  remain  the  most 
nearly  perfect  instruments  for  the  expression 
of  thought  in  which  the  average  man's 
instinct  for  language  was  best  developed 
and  best  trained  ;  and  those  are  least  happy 
in  which  the  instinct  for  language  has  been, 
to  start  with,  feeble,  and  has  been  poorly 
exercised.  Probably  most  of  us  would 
think  of  French  as  an  example  of  the  former, 
German  of  the  latter.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  German  runs  to  compound 
words,  and  French,  on  the  whole,  eschews 
them.  Su.ch  formations  certainly  blur  and 
roughen  a  language  unless  kept  merely  as  an 
occasional  device.  As  for  what  concerns 
ourselves,  so  far  from  gibing  at  any  writer 
who  resists  the  prevailing  tendency,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  still  among  us  some  few  whose 
instinct  for  language,  as  such,  has  preserved 
a  good  working  degree  of  nicety.  F.  H. 

SWIFT'S  '  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ALLIES  ' 
(US.  xii.  421). — (1)  Apparently  Swift  was 
referring  to  the  expedition  fitted  out  by 
merchants  of  Bristol  in  1708,  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea.  It  consisted  of 
two  private  men-of-war,  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Woodes  Rogers.  See  his  life  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
by  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton.  Several  Quakers 
are  said  to  have  been  among  the  owners, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  profit  that  the 
Quaker  surgeon.  William  Walters,  made  out 
of  piracy  in  Defoe's  '  Captain  Singleton.' 
Rogers' s  expedition  plundered  the  town  of 
Guayaquil  in  Peru,  and  also  took  the  smaller 
of  the  two  Acapulco  treasure  ships,  but  was 


beaten  off  in  an  attempt  on  her  consort. 
Rogers  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  1  Oct.,  1711 , 
just  about  the  time  wrhen  Swift  wras  com- 
posing this  '  Conduct  of  the  Allies.' 

The  main  achievement  of  the  expedition 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  reader  is  that  it 
happened  to  rescue  Alexander  Selkirk  from 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

MEDALLIC  LEGENDS  (11  S.  x.  28,  48,  68, 
89,  109,  315,  356  ;  xi.  12,  73,  270).— No.  33, 
"  Ea  est  fiducia  gentis,"  is,  apparently,  im 
adaptation  of  Lucan,  '  De  bello  civili,'  viii. 
362:— 

Non  hsec  fiducia  genti  est. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

NELSON  MEMORIAL  RINGS  (US.  xii.  233» 
361,  402). — The  following  memorial  rings  re- 
lating to  Nelson  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Naval  Exhibition  at  Chelsea  in  1891  : — 

No.  2987.  Mourning  ring  for  Lord  Nelson, 
containing  some  of  his  hair.  Lent  by  Miss 
A.  J.  Grindall. 

No.  2988.  Memorial  ring  presented  to 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  bv  Lord  Nelson's  family.  Lent  by 
W.  Manfield,  Esq. 

No.  2989.  Ring,  with  Nelson's  hair, 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Carew.  Lent  by  Admiral  Sir  Arthur 
Farquhar,  K.C.B. 

No.  3274.  Mourning  ring  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Lent  by  Montagu  Guest,  Esq. 

No.  3278.  Memorial  ring,  one  of  a  number 
given  after  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  to  his 
relatives,  and  to  his  captains  and  other 
officers.  Lent  by  Maurice  Nelson  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq. 

No.  3330.  Diamond  memorial  ring,  with 
Nelson's  hair  and  inscription  at  back. 
Lent  by  Messrs.  Lambert  &  Co. 

No.  3370.  Memorial  ring  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Nelson- Ward. 

There  were,  of  course,  very  many  other 
deeply  interesting  l^elson  relics  on  view  at 
this  exhibition.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  gold  ring  which 

I  suppose  is  a  Nelson  memorial  ring.     It  has 

on  an  oval  the  letters  N.  B., above  which  is 

a  viscount's   coronet  with  the  cap,  showing 

seven   pearls,   and   below   a   ducal    coronet 

without  the  cap,  all  in  blue  enamel.     At  the 

back  of  the  oval  is  a  locket  for  hair.     It  has 

no  inscription,  maker's  mark,  or  Hall-mark. 

j  Is  anything  known  of  rings  of  this  descrip- 

1  tion  ?  GEO.  W.  G.  BARNARD. 

Norwich. 
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TREE  FOLK-LORE:  THE  ELDER  (11  S. 
xii.  361,  410,  429,  450). — I  incline  to  think 
that  speakers  and  writers  have  confused  the 
attributes  of  the  elder  with  those  of  the 
alder.  A  friendly  spirit  dwells  in  the 
former  ;  but  with  the  latter,  as  his  name 
denotes,  the  erl-ldng  is  connected,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  its  influence  should  be  benign. 

Having  occasion,  since  I  wrote  the  above 
paragraph,  to  turn  to  Marlowe's  '  The  Jew 
of  Malta,'  I  found  Ithamore,  nearly  at  the 
end  of  Act  IV.  saying  :  "  The  hat  he  wears, 
Judas  left  under  the  elder  when  he  hanged 
himself."  Mr.  Dyoe's  note  on  this  is  very 
interesting  to  us  just  now  : — 

"  That  Judas  hanged  himself  on  an  elder- tree, 
was  a  popular  legend.  Nay,  the  very  tree  was 
exhibited  to  the  curious  in  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
days  :  '  And  faste  by  is  zit  the  Tree  of  Eldre  that 
Judas  henge  him  self  upon  for  despeyt  that  he 
hadde  whan  he  solde  and  betrayed  oure  Lorde  ' 
('  Voiage  and  Travaile,'  &c.,  p.  112,  ed.  1725).  But, 
according  to  Pulci,  Jud-ishad  recourse  to  a  carob- 
tree:— 

Fra  di  sopra  a  la  fonte  un  carrubbio 
L'arbor,  si  dice  ove,  s'impicco  Giuda. 

'  Morgante  Mag.,    c.  xxv.  st.  77." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  that 
the  Cross  was  made  of  apple-wood.  The  branch 
which  Seth  had  from  Eden  and  planted  on 
his  father's  grave  is  said,  in  Miss  Millington's 
rendering  of  Didron's  '  Iconographie  Chre- 
tienne,'  to  have  come  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 
*  La  Legende  Doree  '  calls  it  "  1'arbre  qui 
avait  ete  la  cause  du  peohe  d'Adam  "  (t.  ii. 
p.  108),  -and  the  story  tells  how  it  was 
contributory  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  Accord- 
ing to  another  time-hallowed  tradition,  that 
Cross  was  composed  of  olive,  cypress,  palm, 
and  cedar. 

I  still  maintain  the  suspicion  with  which  I 
began  this  note,  and  recommend  a  consulta- 
tion of  Grimm's  '  Teutonic  Mythology,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  651-3,  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

CHURCHES  USED  FOR  ELECTION  OF  MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICERS  (11  S.  xii. 360,  404,  430).— 
I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondents 
for  their  replies,  and  particularly  for  the 
full  account  of  the  procedure  on  one  occasion 
at  Grantham. 

I  have  examined  the  statements  at  the 
references  given  by  COL.  FYNMORE,  and  find 
that  all  the  places  there  mentioned  are,  like 
Grantham,  situated  in  the  East  of  England. 
I  am,  however,  specially  interested  in  the 
West,  and  had  hoped  that  some  particulars 
might  be  forthcoming  concerning  Totnes  and 
Plymouth,  which  have  recently  been  men- 
tioned (in  Dr.  Cox's  'English  Parish  Church  '), 


but  without  any  details.  I  understand  that 
the  evidence  for  these  is  cf  recent  discovery  -r 
hence  my  desire  to  be  referred  to  any  pub- 
lished account  fo  them.  It  is  important,  too, 
to  ascertain  at  what  period  such  elections 
took  place,  and  whether  the  procedure  was 
continued  as  a  regular  custom.  The  quota- 
tions given  by  COL.  FYNMORE  at  10  S.  xiu 
337  indicate  in  the  case  of  Dover  that  the 
usage  began  in  1585,  but  how  long  it  lasted 
is  not  shown. 

At  Lydd  and  New  Romsey  it  appears  to 
have  begun  before  1622,  and  the  words  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  from  Archceologia  Can- 
tiana,  viz.,  "  Around  it  assemble  the  Jurats 
.  .  .  .annually,"  &c.;  taken  with  the  date  of 
publication  (1880),  imply  that  it  was  con- 
tinued down  to  that  year.  But  if  so,  what 
about  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Acts  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

FRENCH  "OF  STRATFORD-  ATTE-  Bo  WE  '* 
(11  S.  xii.  301,  366,  404).-!  regret  to  find 
that  (through  my  own  careless  transcription) 
words  have  been  omitted  from  the  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson's  '  The  New  Inn '  quoted  on. 
p.  404,  which  should  run  thus  : — 

Lord  Latimer.  Is  he  a  scholar  ? 

Host.  Nothing   less  ; 

But  colours  for  it  as  you  see  ;    wears  black, 
And  speaks  a  little  tainted,  fly-blown  Latin, 
After  the  school. 

Lord  Beaufort.  Of  Stratford  o'  the  Bowr 

For  Lillie's  Latin  is  to  him  unknown. 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 

AUTHORS  OF  FRENCH  QUOTATIONS  WANTED* 
(US.  xii.  68).— 3.  The  oft-quoted  phrase  of 
Talleyrand  about  which  I  sent  an  inquiry 
has  been  located  by  a  distinguished  scholar^ 
Prof.  Eugene  Hitter  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

It  occurs  in  the  '  Memo  ires  pour  servir  a 
1'histoire  de  mon  temps,'  by  Guizot,  t.  i.  p.  6- 
Guizot  writes  :  "  M.  de  Talleyrand  me  disait 
un  jour  :  '  Qui  n'a  pas  vecu  dans  les  annees 
voisines  de  1789  ne  sait  pas  ce  que  c'est  que< 
le  plaisir  de  vivre.'  ' 

OTHON  GUERLAC. 

Limoges,  France. 

THE  COLLIE  (11  S.  xii.  341,  389). — Some 
fifty  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  The 
Saturday  Review  on  the  collie.  It  stated 
that  the  collie  had  been  crossed  with  the 
setter  to  improve  its  coat,  and  the  cross-bred 
dog  had  the  character  of  treachery  from  that 
time.  I  had  an  instance  of  this  vice  about 
the  year  1870.  and  have  not  kept  a  collie 
since.  J.  P.  STILWELL. 

Hilfield,  Yateley. 
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Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither.     Vols.  II.  and  111. 

(Hakluyt  Society.) 

THE  new  edition  undertaken  by  Dr.  Cordier,  of 
mediaeval  notices  of  China  originally  translated 
and  annotated  by  Sir  Henry  Yule,  gives  us  in  the 
first  of  these  volumes  the  travels  of  Odoric  of 
Pordenone  (c.  1286-1331)  and  in  the  second  ,  letters 
and  reports  of  Missionary  Friars  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  extracts  concerned  with  Cathay  under 
the  Mongols  from  the  '  Mongol  History  '  of 
Rashid-ud-din  ;  Pegolotti's  notices  of  the  Land 
Route  to  Cathay  ;  and  such  portions  from 
Marignolli's  '  Chronicle  of  Bohemia,  '  as  relate  to 
the  writer's  Eastern  travels.  Yule's  work  stands 
well,  but  the  notes  of  the  new  editor,  models  of 
scholarly  thoroughness,  add  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation as  well  as  some  illuminating  conjectures. 

Odoric  of  Pordenone  improves  on  acquaintance. 
The  narrative  —  dictated  by  a  sick  man  to  a  more 
or  less  illiterate  one,  and  covering  wanderings  and 
a  sojourn  in  the  East  which  together  occupied  a 
dozen  years  or  so  —  is  extraordinarily  close-packed, 
and  its  crudeness  appears  to  us  to  come  from  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  its  production  rather 
than  from  the  want  of  refinement  in  observation 
which  Yule  imputes.  The  general  effect  of  re- 
editing  is  further  to  substantiate  it  —  though  one 
or  two  of  the  more  startling  statements  remain 
unexplained.  Thus,  to  our  regret,  Dr.  Cordier 
is  not  able  to  add  much  to  Yule  on  the  question  of 
what  or  where  was  the  "  terrible  valley." 

The  Introduction  to  Vol.  III.  strikes  one  as 
highly  satisfactory,  and  we  must  not  omit  to 
recall  that  there  is  included  in  it  an  important 
dissertation  on  Prester  John.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  severer  student  Rashid-ud-din 
furnishes  the  most  solid  portion  of  the  book  ; 
for  lively  touches  of  men  and  manners  we  turn 
to  the  Friars  and  to  Marignolli.  Three  letters 
are  given  from  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  for  many 
years  Archbishop  of  Cambalec,  highly  revered  by 
the  "  Great  Caan  "  and  all  his  people  ;  and  this 
striking  figure  reappears  in  the  valuable  record 
by  a  Dominican  —  translated  from  Latin  into 
French  by  Friar  John  the  Long  of  Ypres  —  of 
'  The  Estate  of  the  Great  Caan,'  c.  1330. 

The  item  which  illustrates  in  the  most 
lively  manner  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
fourteenth  -  century  missions  to  the  East  were 
inspired  is  that  of  Friar  Pascal  of  Vittoria,  who, 
not  long  after  he  penned  it,  suffered  martyrdom. 
Marignolli  is  dealt  with  rather  more  disparagingly 
than  he  deserves  in  the  Introduction.  He  gives 
us  many  pieces  of  curious  information,  and,  when 
relating  matters  of  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  shows  ability  and  precision. 

One  topic  dealt  with  by  Rashid-ud-din  deserves 
mention,  as  it  is  further  illustrated  by  a  lengthy 
note.  Rashid  says  :  "It  is  usual  in  Cathay, 
when  any  contract  is  entered  into,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  fingers  of  the  parties  to  be  traced  upon 
the  document.  For  experience  shows  that  no 
two  individuals  have  fingers  precisely  alike. 
The  hand  of  the  contracting  party  is  set  upon  the 
back  of  the  paper  containing  the  deed,  and  lines 
are  then  traced  round  his  fingers  up  to  the 
knuckles...."  Dr.  Cordier  makes  this  the  oc- 
casion for  some  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
use  of  the  finger-print  system  in  China  —  as 
against  the  claim  of  Sir  William  Her&chel  to  have 


invented  it  in  1858,  and  exhibited  it  in  1877  ; 
and  he  alludes  to  the  work  of  our  valued  corre- 
spondent MR.  KUMAGUSU  MINAKATA  in  making^ 
good  the  claim  for  China  and  Japan.  The 
process  mentioned  by  Rashid  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  different  from  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  taking  of  finger-prints,  and  some  note 
upon  the  text  as  it  stands  would  have  been 
welcome. 

The  Genealogist.  Editfd  by  H.  W.  Forsvth 
Harwood.  New  Series,  Vol.  XXXI.  (Bell  & 
Sons,  12s.  net.) 

THE  editor,  in  his  Preface,  does  well  to  emphasize- 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  contents  of  this- 
volume — with  a  view  to  enlisting  greater  atten- 
tion for  them  when  the  war  is  over. 

Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay's  '  Notes  on  Early  Ramsay 
Pedigrees,  1200-1600,'  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and 
brings  some  definite  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  the  family  and  the  details 
of  the  descent  of  its  present  representatives. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Nevill  continues  the  '  Marriage  Licences 
of  Salisbury  '  and  also  contributes  a  paper  on  the 
Nevills  of  Suffolk.  Papers  which  will  attract 
our  own  readers  are  Mrs.  Suckling's  account  of 
entries  in  a  "  Breeches  "  Bible  which  give 
interesting  genealogical  particulars  of  the  family 
of  Sandys  ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Pink's  pedigree  of  Stafford 
of  Southwick,  Grafton,  and  Blatherwick ;  and 
Mr.  Swynnerton's  lively  '  Notes  on  the  Family- 
of  Swynnerton,'  the  principal  part  of  which  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  identity  of  Maud,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Roger  de  Swynnerton,  a  magnate  of 
the  early  fourteenth  century.  Two  other  articles 
deserving  of  mention  are  Mr.  V.  C.  Sanborn's 
'  Thomas  Levet  and  Richard  Berry,'  two  worthies 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  '  The  Family  of  Peter  Davall,  F.R.S.,'  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Berthon,  which,  with  its  abundant  detail, 
concerning  the  French  families  of  Berthon, 
Crucefix,  Lestourgeon,  and  others  settled  in 
London  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  offers  many  matters  of  unusual  interest. 
The  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  (Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles  I.)  are  continued ;  as  is  Dugdale's 
'  Visitation  of  Yorkshire.'  Perhaps  the  most  gener- 
ally attractive  of  the  serial  articles  is  the  diary 
of  Henry  Oxenden,  contributed  by  Mr.  Keith  W. 
Murray,  Portcullis,  of  which  there  are  here  three 
further  instalments  with  promise  of  more.  A. 
reproduction  of  the  diarist's  portrait  by  Cornelius 
Janssen  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume.. 

Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  a  Concise 
Etymological  Dictionary.  By  Henry  Harrison. 
(Vol.  II.)  (Eaton  Press,  Is.  net.) 
WE  have  received  Part  13  of  this  publication,, 
which  comprises  the  names  between  Stonehill  and 
Tapeser  (inclusive).  A  great  number  of  those 
names  are  explained  as  signifying  "  dweller  by  " 
such  or  such  ar  object,  no  doubt  correctly.  Some- 
times, however,  the  explanation  seems  rather 
difficult  to  verify — as  in  the  case  of  Sweetappler 
which  is  said  to  mean  "  Dweller  by  the  Sweet-apple 
(tree)."  The  importance  of  swine  in  Old  English 
social  economy  is  shown  by  the  number  of  names; 
which  are  to  be  referred  back  to  the  word  "  swine." 
An  alternative  derivation  for  Swinburne 
(i.e..  dweller  at  the  Swine-brook)  is  given  as 
O.N.  auinn-r,  wise+&id>n,  a  bear.  The  well- 
known  form  Swiney  does  not  appear.  The 
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doubtfully  glorious  significance  of  the  illustrious- 
Talbot ;  "  the  graceful  meaning  of  Tancred  ; 
Strang(e)ways,  "the  strong  stubble  ;  Sunder- 
land,  "  dweller  at  the  Private  or  Reserved  Land, 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  more 
Interesting  and  curious  names. 

ONE  of  the  best  paintings  of  that  somewhat 
unequal  genius,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  forms,  in 
photogravure  reproduction,  an  impressive  frontis- 
piece for  the  December  number  of  The  BurUngton. 
ft  is  a  recent  acquisition  of  the  National  Portrait 
Oallery,  and  shows  the  head  of  Henry  Sidney, 
:Earl  of  Romney,  a  portrait  taken  when  the  aristo- 
cratic beauty  of  the  young  courtier  and  rake  had 
acquired  the  grim  strength  of  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  result 
-could  not  fail  of  distinction  in  the  hands  of  a 
comprehending  painter.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes 
supplies  notes  on  it.  The  article  upon  St.  John  s 
•Chapel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Roque,  Lisbon,  is 
continued  by  Mr.  Martin  S.  Briggs,  and  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  altar  furniture  of  that 
•sanctuary.  In  these  illustrations  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  rococo  style  is  much  more 
apparent  than  in  the  previously  published 
photographs  of  the  altar  and  chapel  itself.  The 
delicacy  as  well  as  the  profusion  of  this  mass 
of  prodigally  rich  work  is  wonderful.  The 
photographs  of  some  of  the  articles  (e.g.,  the 
reliquaries)  are  rather  small  for  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  quantity  of  interesting  detail  with 
which  they  are  charged.  Sir  Claude  Phillips  has 
an  article  on  Paris  Bordone,  with  two  illustrations, 
which  display  the  decline  in  spirituality  of  that 
painter  as  with  advancing  years  he  travelled 
away  from  his  youthful  following  of  Giorgione. 
The  examples  seem  well  chosen  to  illustrate  that 
theme.  Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick  continues  his 
account  of  '  Tapestries  at  Eastnor  '  ;  and  Prof. 
Baldwin  Brown  discusses  the  genuineness  and 
authority  of  Vitruvius. 

BOOKS    ON    RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
(POST-REFORMATION). 

MESSRS.  SOTHERAN  &  Co.  have  sent  us  the  second 
part  of  their  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Theology 
(No.  759), and  we  have  found  it  very  good  reading. 
It  includes  a  number  of  curious  old  works ; 
serviceable  collections  under  the  headings  of 
Newman,  Pusey,  Lightfoot,  Neale,  and  other 
well-known  theological  writers  and  several  note- 
worthy historical  items.  Any  one  who  is  making 
up  a  working  library  in  theology  and  must  needs 
look  well  at  every  shilling  will  find  this  catalogue 
worth  perusing.  Those  of  our  readers  who  were 
interested  in  our  recent  correspondence  on 
Antonio  Vieira  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  two  copies 
of  his  '  Sermones,'  the  one  dated  1692,  4  vols., 
sm.  4to,  with  a  triple  Index  (12s.)— the  other, 
3  vols.  4to  in  1,  dated  1727.  Messrs.  Sotheran 
have  also  two  sets  of  Strype — the  Clarendon  Press 
edition  in  27  vols.,  of  1820-8 — one  bound  by 
Riviere,  offered  for  51.  ;  the  other,  less  sumptuous 
and  more  worn,  offered  for  half  that  price.  The 
Littlemore  '  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,'  complete 
in  fourteen  parts,  in  the  original  figured  wrappers 
of  Pugin's  design,  enclosed  in  three  silk-lined 
cases  (1844-5),  is  certainly  not  dear  at  51.  Under 
'  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  '  are  five  or  six 
things  of  more  than  average  interest,  besides  a 


number  of  lesser  ones.  We  select  for  mention  a 
first  edition,  in  black-letter,  of  the  so-called 
'  Laud's  Prayer  Book  ' — the  first  Scottish  Prayer 
Book  having  King  James's  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  (11.).  Two  other  first  editions  not 
to  be  passed  by  are  that  of  '  The  Christian  Year  ' 
in  2  octavo  vols.,  1827  (21.  5s.),  and  that  of  Law's 
'  Serious  Call,'  1729  (2L  10s.).  There  is  besides  a 
set  of  six  volumes  (all  first  editions  new-bound  by 
Riviere)  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  works  on  Sacred  Art, 
to  be  had  for  14Z. 

The  handful  of  books  we  noted  in  Messrs. 
Maggs's  last  catalogue  (No.  341)  as  falling  within 
the  category  of  this  notice  present,  side  by  side , 
a  rather  suggestive  group.  There  is  a  fine  large- 
paper  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Novum 
Organum,'  in  the  original  calf,  offered  at  151.  ; 
with  a  small-paper  copy  of  the  same  bound  by 
Riviere,  offered  at  321.  10s.  Then  there  is  a  first 
edition  of  Herbert's  *  Temple  ' — that  is  if  it  be 
taken  that  the  issue  bearing  the  date  1633  is  the 
first — in  a  binding  by  Riviere  (63Z.).  For  five 
guineas  is  offered  another  first  edition — that  of 
Bunyan's  '  Questions  about  the  Nature  and 
Perpetuity  of  the  Seventh-Day  Sabbath,'  pub- 
lished in  1685.  Besides  these  English  works  we 
have  then  Montaigne's  '  Essayes,'  in  Florio's 
translation — also  a  first  edition — 1603  (65Z.)  ;  and 
the  '  Revelationes  '  of  St.  Brigit  of  Sweden,  a 
book  printed  at  Rome  in  1557  (11.  15s.). 

WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  correspondent  in 
our  issue  for  20  November  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension concerning  Capt.  the  Hon.  M. 
Parker  in  mentioning  a  description  of  his  grave, 
and  that  the  •  gallant  officer  is  still  engaged  on 
active  service  for  his  country. 

Our  correspondent,  who  is  in  Cyprus,  referred 
to  The  Near  East  of  24  September  as  his  authority. 
We  hasten  to  express  our  great  regret  that  an 
erroneous  allusion  to  Capt.  Parker  as  having  been 
killed  in  France  should  have  appeared  in  our 
columns. 


EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  B.C. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  tc 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  nead  the  second  com 
munication  "  Duplicate." 

REV.  F.  PENNY. — Forwarded. 

MR.  J.  ARDAOH  writes  :—  "  On  *  Cromwell's 
Alleged  League  with  the  Devil'  (11  S.  xii.  281,  324), 
consult  1  S.  iii.  282. >5 

CORRIGENDUM.  —  Ante,  p.  433,  col.  2,  1.  1,  for 
"  v.  485  "  read  "  iii.  485." 
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"DRINGER"    AT    HARROW. 

SOME  interesting  letters  have  appeared 
recently  in  the  columns  of  The  Observer 
concerning  a  toothsome  concoction  popular 
among  the  boys  at  Harrow  School,  and 
known  as  a  "  Dringer/'  The  nature  of  the 
dish  and  its  origin  are  explained  in  the 
following  letters,  which  I  copy  from  your 
contemporary  of  21  November  : — 

SIR, — Bishop  Welldon  fell,  I  think,  into  an 
inaccuracy  when  he  spoke  of  "  Dringer,"  and 
made  it  equivalent  to  "  strawberry  mess."  The 
correct  phrase  is  "  A  Dringer,"  and  the  compo- 
sition is  very  elaborate.  "  A  layer  of  straw- 
berries is  secreted  in  sugar  and  cream  at  the 
bottom  of  a  clean  jam  pot,  and  this  receives  a 
decent  covering  of  strawberry  ice."  See  a 
foot-note  to  '  The  Hill,'  p.  101. 

This  delicacy  takes  its  name  from  Henry 
Stainer  Bring,  of  Rockgrove,  co.  Cork,  who 
went  to  Harrow  in  1880,  left  in  1883  and  died  in 
1889.  Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

Nov.  15,  1915. 


DEAR  SIR, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Randal 
Roberts  asks  whether  any  old  Harrovian  can 
tell  him  when  the  term  "  Dringer  "  came  into 
general  use  at  Harrow.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  year  1882.  The  boy  who  gave  his  name  to 
this  delectable  dish  was  H.  S.  Dring,  son  of 
S.  Dring,  of  Rockgrove,  co.  Cork,  who  entered 
the  school  in  January,  1880,  and  died  in  1889. 

Dr.  Welldon  in  his  '  Recollections  '  speaks 
of  the  "  Dringer  "  as  if  it  were  the  ordinaiy 
"  Strawberry  Mess,"  as  known  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate Etonians.  1  hardly  dare  to  correct  my  old 
Headmaster,  but  for  the  honour  of  Harrow  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  very  essence 
of  the  "  Dringer  "  was  its  difference  from  the 
ordinary  Strawberry  Mess.  The  Litter  was 
simply  a  plate  of  strawberries  with  iced  cream 
on  the  top.  To  Dring  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  added  to  these  ingredients  a  great  spoonful 
of  strawberry  ice.  His  fame  rests  upon  this, 
and  not  upon  the  "  exceptional  voracity  "  with 
which  he  is  credited  by  Dr.  Welldon,  although 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  that  too  in  no 
small  degree.  Yours  faithfully, 

C.  H.  ST.  J.  HORNBY. 
Shelley  House,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
Nov.  15,  1915. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  remember  seeing  H.  S.  Dring  eat 
the  compound — which  1  presume  is  now  known 
as  a  dringer — in  Hance's.  a  shop  down  the  hill 
leading  to  the  cricket  field.  2d.  worth  <-f  straw- 
berries, ditto  of  strawberry  ice,  and  ditto  of 
cream  ice  composed  the  delightful  mess.  I  was 
at  Harrow  1881-1884.  I  believe  that  Dring 
came  from  Ireland,  but  am  now  away  from  my 
books,  so  cannot  make  sure. 

Yours  truly, 
S.  MAVROJAXI,  Capt. 
2 /1st  Brecknockshire  Batt.,  South  Wales 

Borderers, 
Sketty  Camp,  Swansea, 

Nov.  15,  1915. 

These  descriptions  relate  to  the  "  dringer  " 
of  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  delicacy  at  the 
present  time  is  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
infinitely  more  diversified.  It  is  composed 
not  only  of  strawberries,  but  of  raspberries, 
blackberries,  or  bananas — •  whichever  fruit 
happens  to  be  in  season.  Now  it  is  no 
longer  served  in  "  a  clean  jam  pot,"  as 
described  in  Mr.  Vachell's  novel  '  The 
Hill,'  but  is  eaten  from  a  small  glass  dish 
just  like  an  ordinary  ice.  The  foundation 
consists  of  the  fruit,  with  sifted  sugar  and 
plain  whipped  cream,  over  which  a  heap  of 
strawberry  ice  is  piled.  It  is  sold  by  several 
of  the  pastrycooks  in  the  town.  As  Mr. 
St.  John  Hornby  admirably  remarks  :  "  To 
Dring  belongs  the  glory  of  having  added .... 
a  great  spoonful  of  strawberry  ice."  The 
fame  of  Henry  Stainer  Dring  seems  to  rest 
upon  a  sure  foundation.  For  thirty  years  his 
name  has  been  more  often  in  the  mouths  of 
his  brother  Harrovians  than  that  of  any 
other  celebrity  bred  on  the  Hill,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  continue  to  be  spoken 
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as  long  as  the  school  exists.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  other  persons 
have  given  their  names  to  a  comestible. 
My  memory  can  only  recall  John,  fourth 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Sally  Lunn. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


YESTERDAYS  IN  OLD  EDINBURGH. 

THE  date  at  which  Edinburgh  first  received 
the  charter  constituting  it  a  Royal  Burgh  is 
uncertain.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first,  as  we 
read  of  it  being  one  of  the  burghs  forming 
the  "  curia  quatuor  burgorum,"  (which  is 
referred  to  in  "  leges  et  consuetudines 
quatuor  burgorum  Berewic,  Rokisburg, 
Edinburg,  et  Strivelin  "),  the  four  burghs 
composing  the  Chamberlain's  Court  or  Air. 
King  David  refers  to  Edinburgh  as  "  meo 
burgo  "  ;  and  he  granted  to  the  Abbey  of 
Holy  rood  a  charter  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Cuthbert  and  of  lands  in  and  near  Edinburgh. 
The  seal  of  the  Burgh  was  appended  to  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  in  1295  ;  to 
a  commission  appointed  to  treat  for  the 
liberation  of  David  II.  in  1356  ;  to  conditions 
of  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  in 
1364  ;  and  to  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran  as  Governor  of  the  realm  in  1542. 

In  the  long  roll  of  municipal  dignatories 
of  the  city,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is 
William  de  Dedyk,  otherwise  William  de 
Fotherig,  who  had  the  title  of  alderman. 
In  1296,  along  with  twelve  burgesses, 
he  signed  the  Ragman  Roll,  swearing 
allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England.  The 
first  person  to  bear  the  title  of  Provost 
was  John  de  Quhitness  in  the  year  1377. 
The  bailiffs  or  bailies  were  originally  deputies 
or  assistants  to  the  Provost,  holding  courts 
within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Edinburgh. 
One  of  the  principal  members  was  the  Dean 
of  Guild,  regarding  whose  office  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1469  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of 
Town  Council  and  craftsmen,  and  that  no 
captain  or  Constable  of  the  King's  castles  was 
to  be  eligible  for  election  to  that  office.  By 
an  Act  of  1593  considerable  elasticity  is 
allowed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
"  in  settling  all  actions  and  matters  concerning 
merchants  ;  betwixt  merchant  and  merchant  ; 
and  betwixt  merchant  and  mariner." 

A  pamphlet  published  about  that  time 
shows  that 

"  he  was  created  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  with  the 
power  of  mulcting  all  persons,  merchants,  or 
trades  addebted  to  the  town,  or  carrying  on  trade 
without  a  license  ;  shutting  the  shops  of  those 


who  sell  foreign  goods  without  payment  of  the 
higher  duties  ;  making  lockfast  doors  where 
foreign  goods  are  secreted,  either  in  Edinburgh  01 
Leith." 

From  this  same  pamphlet  it  appears  there 
were  two  classes  who  could  obtain  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.  The  burgess  was  created 
by  a  "  minor  payment  of  the  simple  ticket,"" 
which  besides  required  the  disbursing  of  a 
"weekly  penny."  The  other  class  consisted 
of  those  who  held  a  gild  or  guild  ticket,  many 
of  them  being 

"  men  of  family,  as  possessing  funds,  and  sailing 
in  merchandizing  to  Germany,  or  the  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the 
guiiter  bluides,  or  Edinburghers,  who  paid  heavy 
duties  on  importation  of,  or  for  dealing  in,  foreign 
commodities,  such  as  wine,  silk,  velvet,  wax, 
plumb-damisses,  spiceries  of  all  sorts,  claith  of 
silk,  gpud,  or  any  foreign  goods,  for  which  a 
guild  ticket  was  obtained  from  the  dean." 

By  a  writer  of  some  later  date  doubt  was 
cast  on  the  statements  made  in  the  pamphlet,. 
but  there  must  have  been  some  ground  on 
which  the  author  based  them. 

In  all  Royal  Burghs  the  office  of  Treasurer 
was  one  to  which  considerable  honour  and 
dignity  were  attached.  Like  the  Provostship 
it  carried  with  it  three  years  of  office,  ever 
although  at  the  time  of  his  election  the- 
nominee  had  only  one  year  of  his  term  of 
Councillor  to  run. 

As  can  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of 
the  different  vested  interests  of  the  time,  at 
elections  there  was  often  considerable  popular 
clamour,  and  with  a  view  to  control  these 
outbursts  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  1469  in  which  the  following  clause 
occurs  :  — 


touching  the  Electioun  of  Ofliciars  in 
Burrows,  as  Alderman,  Baillies,  and  other  officiars,. 
because  of  great  contention  zeirly  for  the  chusing 
of  the  samine,  thro'  multitude  and  clamour  of 
commons,  simple  persons,  it  is  thought  expedient 
that  na  officiars  nor  Counsel  be  continued  after  the 
King's  lawes  of  Burrows  further  than  on  zeir,  and 
that  the  chusing  of  newe  officiars  be  in  this  wise,. 
that  is  to  say  ;  that  the  Auld  Counsel  of  the  Town 
sal  chuse  the  newe  Counsel,  in  sick  number  a& 
accordis  to  the  Town,  and  that  the  Newe  Counsel 
and  the  Auld  in  the  zeir  aforesaid  sal  chuse  all 
officiars  pertaining  to  the  town,  as  Alderman, 
Baillies,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  other  officiars  ; 
And  that  the  said  crafts  sal  chuse  on  person  of  the 
samine  craft  that  sal  have  vote  in  the  said  Elec- 
tioun of  Officiars  for  the  tune,  in  likewise  zeir  by 
zeir." 

Among  many  other  decrees,  it  was  noted 
at  different  periods  that  the  new  standards; 
of  the  pint  and  firlot  were  to  be  kept  at 
Edinburgh,  along  with  the  measure  and 
standard  for  herring  and  white  fish,  and  the- 
standard  ell  for  cloth  measure.  Regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  neces- 
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saries  of  life  for  the  people  ;  markets  for  the 
sale  of  bread  were  to  be  held,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  "  for  flesh  " 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Thursday.  There 
was  a  prohibition  against  butchers  killing 
beasts  on  the  east  side  of  Holyrood  Wynd, 
and  the  order  went  forth  that  the  meat 
market  was  to  be  removed  from  the  High- 
gate  to  some  more  convenient  place.  The 
Council,  or  at  least  some  of  their  members, 
had  to  regulate  the  fixing  of  the  prices  of 
wine,  for  on  one  occasion  when,  neglectful 
of  their  duty,  they  were  summoned  before 
the  "  Lordis  of  Secreit  Counsall,"  it  trans- 
pired 

"  that  thai  had  maid  na  actis  nor  ordinances 
upoun  the  prices  of  the  wynis  this  instant  yeir  ; 
and  as  for  the  cry  and  proclamatioun  maid  in 
thair  names  by  the  belman,  it  wes  hot  be  word 
and  na  act  nor  writ  maid  thair  upoun." 

An  interesting  document  which  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved,  as  showing  the  feeling  in 
the  capital  over  the  murder  of  "  King 
Henry  "  in  his  lodging  at  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Mary  and 
Bothwell,  is  an  Act  of  Sederunt  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Apud  Edinburgh,  secundo  Julii  Anno  Domino 

,TmVcLXVH°. 

"  The  quhilk  day,  the  Pro  vest,  Baillies, 
Counsall,  and  Deaconis  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
being  convenit  in  the  Counsalhous  of  the  samyn ; 
comperit  nobil  and  mychty  lordis,  the  Lordis 
Erllis  of  Mortoun  and  Atholl,  having  with  thame 
the  maist  honorabill  and  godlie  band  laitlie  maid 
and  subscriyit  be  thair  Lordschippis  and  utheris 
of  the  nobilitie  of  this  realme,  beeand  in  effect  that 
the  saidis  Erllis,  Lordis,  Baronis,  and  utheris 
subscriyaris  of  the  said  band,  for  thame  selffis, 
kin,  friendiss.  and  all  that  will  do  for  thame, 
bindis  and  obleissis  ilkane  of  thame  to  utheris, 
upoun  respect  of  thair  dewitie  towart  thare 
Soverane,  the  common  weill  of  this  thar  native 
cuntre  and  honour  of  the  same ;  that  thai  alto- 
gidder,  as  said  is,  with  thair  haill  force,  power,  and 
freindis,  sail  persew  the  cruell  murtheraris  of  the 
King  oure  said  Soveranis  husband  to  thair 
uttirmest,  seik  and  procure  the  dissolutioun  of  the 
unlauchfull  mariage  maid  betuix  her  Hienes  and 
the  Erll  Bothuile  by  all  meanis  lauchfull  ;  as 
alswa  oure  said  Soverane  to  be  relevit  of  the 
thraldome,  bondage,  ignominy,  and  schame 
quhilk  scho  hes  susfrenit  and  underlyis  be  the 
said  Erllis  occasioun  ;  and  the  person  of  oure 
undoutit  and  innocent  Prince  reposit  to  full 
suirtie,  and  relevit  of  the  eminent  danger  quhilk 
now  he  stands  in  ;  and  finalie,  justice  restorit 
and  uprychtlie  ministrat  to  all  the  liegis 
and  subjectes  of  this  realme.  The  quhilk 
maist  godlie  and  honorabill  band,  in  presens 
of  the  said  Provest,  Bailies  and  Counsall, 
being  rede  and  considderit,  thay  all,  in  ane  voce, 
understanding  the  samyn  to  be  bayth  honorabill 
and  godlie,  ratifiis  and  approvis  the  samyn,  and 
grantis  and  consentis  and  promittis  thair  assist- 
ance and  fortificatioune  to  the  saidis  Lordis  in 
furthsetting,  persewing,  and  avanceing  of  the 


premissis  to  thair  utter  power  ;  and  for  assistance 
heirof    hes     requestit    and    desynit     the    rycht 
honorabill  Sir   Symon  Prestoun  of   Craig  millar 
knycht,  Provest,  for  thame,  and  in  thair  names,, 
with  the  saidis  Lordis  to  subscrive  the  said  band, 
quhilk  sal  be  als  sufficient  as  gif  thai  had  subscrivit 
the  samyn    with  their  proper  handis  ;    and    for- 
observing  heirof,  ordanis  this  present  ordinance 
to  be  insert  and  registrat  in  the  Counsall  buke  of 
the  said  burgh,  and  for  the  mair  suir  testificatioune- 
of  thair  consentis,  as  said  is." 

At  times  royalty  had  interested  itself  in 
the  election  of  magistrates  and  counsellors. 
In  1578  the  King  directed  missive  letters  to- 
be  sent  to  the 

"  pro  vest,  baillies,  counsall,  and  deykinis  of 
craftis  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  a'nent  the 
chesing  sic  Magistrate  for  the  yeir  to  cum  as  his- 
Hienes  tuke  to  be  maist  efficient  to  his  service 
and  to  contene  the  said  burgh  at  the  obedience 
and  command  of  his  Hienes  self." 
The  command,  as  was  most  proper,  was 
formally  considered,  and  reply  made  of  the 
procedure  followed  in  the  Burgh,  intimation 
being  given  that  when  the  leet  was  com- 
pleted it  would  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty r- 
and  that  "  alwyse,  quhat  his  Majestie  wald 
thame  to  do  in  that  and  all  uther  thingis 
they  suld  be  fund  obedient  subjectis." 
The  leet  was  forthwith  submitted  for  his 
inspection,  and  it  having  met  with  hi& 
approval,  orders  were  given  for  the  choosing 
of  the  persons  so  nominated.  The  following 
were  the  names  which  met  with  such  august 
approval : — 

"  Alexander  Clerk,  bxirges  of  the  said  burgh» 
provest  ; 

"  Johnne  Robertsounne,  Andro  Sclater,  Johnne 
Arnot,  and  Maister  Michaell  Cheesholme,  baillies  ; 

"  Luke  Wilsoun  to  be  continewit,  or  electit  of 
new,  dene  of  gild  ; 

"  James  Ross  to  be  continewit,  or  electit  of  new, 
thesaurar  ; 

"  Maister  Johnne  Prestoun,  Johnne  Johnnes- 
toun,  broder  to  the  Laird  of  Elphingstoun, 
Thomas  Wans  in  place  of  David  Williamsoune, . 
Robert  Cunninghame  in  place  of  Johnne  Robert- 
soun,  Adame  Craig,  Goldsmyth,  and  James 
Inglis,  Skynnar,  in  place  of  Thomas  Aikanheid, 
for  the  new  Counsale." 

Certain  procedure  of  election  is  enjoined, 
the  new  "  officiars  "  to  be  elected  "  within 
thre  houris  nixt  efter  thay  be  chairged 
thairto,  under  the  pain  of  rebellioun,  and 
putting  of  thame  to  the  horn."  The  persons 
so  "  nominat  to  be  electit  "  are  to  accept 
office  in  the  same  time  under  like  penalties ; 
and  special  charge  is  given  to 
"  the  marchandis,  craftismen,  and  haill  inha- 
bitantis  of  the  said  burgh,  to  reverence  and  obey 
thame  during  the  nixt  zeir,  as  thair  lauchfull 
magistrattis, 

and    the    said    magistrates    are    not    "  to 
presume  or  tak  upoun  hand  to  depart  furtH. 
of  this  realme  "  without  special  licence. 
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At  a  later  Council  held  at  Holyrood  we 
find  that  a  representation  was  made  to  the 
King,  by  the  baillies,  Council,  assessors,  and 
deacons,  that,  having  received  the  royal 
commands, they  had  at  once  met,  and  elected 
the  said  Alexander  Clerk  to  be  Provost, 
"  and  not  onlie  that,  bot  alsua,  seeing  he  is  now 
absent  in  Fyff,  they  have  alreddy  directit  thair 
writing  to  him,  declairing  the  manner  to  him, 
and  willing  him  to  cum  owir  and  accept  the 
•office." 

The  petition  was  presented  for  the  Council 
by  Henrie  Neisbett  and  Johnne  Adamsoun, 
two  of  the  baillies,  who  were  fortified  in 
the  advocacy  of  their  case  by  an  extract 
from  the  Burgh  records,  signed  by  Alexander 
Guthrie,  the  Common  Clerk  of  the  Burgh. 
The  King's  command  had  been  given  "  in 
the  palice  of  Halieruidhous,  in  presence  of 
his  Hienes  Secreit  Counsall,  with  his  awin 
mouth,"  regarding  the  election ;  and  in 
respect  that  it  had  been  duly  given  effect 
to,  and  that  the  baillies  and  Council  had 
sent  their  missive  to  the  Provost  "  requeisting 
him  with  all  diligence  to  repair  towartis 
thame  for  executioun  of  the  said  office,"  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  and  suspend  the  aforesaid 
letters. 

The  duties  of  the  magistracy  in  those  days 
were  as  multifarious  as  at  present.  Educa- 
tional matters  came  under  their  control, 
and  on  many  occasions  the  solution  of 
difficulties  was  not  easy.  Such  a  position 
is  thus  indicated.  The  baillies,  Council,  and 
kirk  of  the  Burgh  of  Canongate  had  a 
grievous  complaint,  inasmuch  as  their  rights 
had  been  infringed, 

"  they  being  ane  burgh,  havand  privilegis  and 
liberteis  lyke  unto  uther  burchis  within  this 
realme,  gran  tit  of  auld  be  his  Hienes  maist  nobil 
.predicessouris,  as  alsa  ane  severall  and  particular 
kirk  establischit  amangis  thame,  sa  have  they 
bene  evir  cairfull  according  to  their  dewiteis 
that  thair  youth  sould  have  bene  instructit  and 
brocht  up  in  the  knowlege  of  God  and  gude  letters, 
and  thairfoir  hes  had  grammar  sculis,  ane  or  ma, 
and  that  not  onlie  sen  the  Reformation  of  Reli- 
gioun,  bot  also  in  tyme  of  papistrie  and  past 
memorie  of  man." 

This  being  so,  they  carried  an'  appeal  to  the 
Lords  of  Council,  on  the  grounds  that  one 
Williame  Robertoun, 

"  scule  maister  of  Edinburgh,  be  sum  particular 
so  lisitatioun,  pure  best  ot  his  Hienes  in  the  moneth 
of  October  last  (1580)  the  confirmatioun  of  ane 
papisticall  gift,  gottin  in  tyme  of  blindnes  at  the 
abbot  of  Halieruid  hous,  then  bein  in  minoritie, 
without  consent  of  the  convent,  and  be  the  same 
hes  stoppit  and  dischairgit  thair  sculis  be  the 
space  of  ane  quarter  of  ane  yeir  or  mair  last  bipast ; 
throw  the  quhilk  thair  haill  infantis  and  childrene 
ar  dispersit  and  scatterit,  as  presentlie  they  yit 
rexnane,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  hurt  of 


thair  commoun  weil,  and  tinsell  of  thair  haill 
youth." 

All  the  parties  interested  charged  to 
compear  before  their  Lordships.  Johnne 
Achesoun,  Mr.  Johnne  Hart,  baillies  of  the 
Cannongait,  and  Johnne  Brand,  minister, 
for  themselves  and  in  name  of  the  rest  of  the 
baillies  and  others,  as  also  the  said  William 
Robertoun,  accompanied  by  Thomas  Craig, 
"  his  prolocutour,"  having  each  presented 
their  case,  the  Lords 

'  flndis  thameselffis  not  to  be  judges  competent  to 
the  said  mater,  and  thairfoir  remitts  the  samin 
to  be  decydit  befoir  the  judges  competent  thairto 
as  accordis." 

It  will  be  noted  it  was  left  to  the  appellants 
to  determine  to  what  other  court  of  appeal 
they  would  carry  their  claims. 

It  can  easily  be  supposed  that  in  the 
matter  of  trades  carried  on  within  a  burgh 
some  supervision  or  regulation  was  neces- 
sary. In  1587  certain  Flemish  workmen 
approached  the  King,  asking  permission  "  to 
cum  within  his  realme  to  exercise  thair  craft 
and  occupatioun  in  making  of  searges 
growgrams."  As  a  set-off  to  the  privilege 
of  settlement,  they  agreed  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  weal  of  the  realm  to  give  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  so  that  everything 
would  make  towards  "  ane  perpetuall 
floresching  "  of  the  trade  within  the  kingdom. 
Naturally,  the  King  was  inclined  to  consider 
Favourably  any  request  which  would  tend 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  without 
impairing  the  privileges  of  those  subjects 
already  engaged  in  its  commerce.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  reasonable  provision  had 
been  made  that  the 

'  saide  strangearis  are  obliged  not  to  suffer  any 
aersonis  of  thair  awn  natioun  and  vocation  to 
3eg  or  trouble  this  countrie  for  povertie," 

arrangements  were  concluded  by  which  they 
were  admitted,  and  "  his  Matie  appointet 
me  honest  and  discreit  man  Nicolas  Vduart, 
burges  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  visitor  and 
oversear  of  the  craftsmen."  Furthermore, 
he  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  other 
burghs  where  they  might  remain  were 
ordained  to  make  them  burgesses  of  their 
burghs,  and  to  furnish  to  each  of  the 
workmen  "  ane  sufficient  workhome  to 
begyn  thair  work  and  na  further." 

On  17  Dec.,  1576,  an  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  King  in  the  Tolbooth  by  "  ane 
Rascall  multitude  in  armes,  at  the  instiga- 
ioun  of  certain  seditious  ministeris  and 
Daronis."  It  does  not  seen  to  have  been 
anything  of  a  particularly  harmful  nature  to 
any  of  the  retinue,  but  his  Majesty  found 
that  any  taking  part  in  it  had  been  guilty 
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of    high    treason.     Naturally,    the    Provost 
and   bailies   of   the   Royalty,   as   being  the 
preservers  of  law  and  order,  had  rather  a 

INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  ST.  MARY'S,  LAMBETH. 

bad  time  of  it.    They  had  to  appear  before  the 

(See  ante,  pp.  296,  355,  396,  436.) 

King  and  Council,  and  with  much  humility, 

for  the  purpose    of    "  pacifeing   his  Hienes 

INDEX  OF  NAMES. 

wrath,"  proposed  certain  reforms  which  they 

Adam,  39              Dean,  126             Honev,  101 

pledged  themselves  to  see  carried  out.     One 

Allen,  20               Debridge,  178      Hopkins,  162 

of  these  was  that 

And—,  85             De  Cleeve,  116    Horniblow,  8i_ 

"  nane  of  the  said  is  foure  ministeris  saJbe  at  ony 
tyme  allowed  of  us  to  use   the  function  of  the 

Armsby,  103        Dellap,  187           Horton,  48 
Armstrong,  152,  Denmark,  King  Hoskins,  10S 

ministerie    wythin    the    fredome    of    this    your 
Hienes  burgh  of  Edinburgh." 

162                          of,  201                House,  23 
Ashley,  55             Dickinson,  19      Howell,  12 
Aslat,  132             Digby.  60             Hunt,  49 

And  applying  the  garment  of  sackcloth  and 

Atkins,  78             Dixon,  57             Jackson,  47 

ashes  to  themselves  as  a  corporation,  thereby 
showing  their  desire  to  atone  as  far  as  in 
them   lay   for   the   allowing    of    the   misde- 
meanour,   they    agreed    that    in    future,  at 

B.,  176                   Dobree,   140         James,  202 
Bacon,  195            Dolland,  181        Jarvis,  23 
Baker,  187            Dring,  188            Jellicoe,  34 
Bancks,  16            Ducrow,  38          Jermyn,  198 
Barber,  93             Dunn,  174            Jones,  205 

elections  of  their  "  officiars,"  the  lists  of  those 

Barnard.  87          E.,  157                   Joy,  104 

nominated    should    be    submitted    for    his 

Barnes,  82             Elliot,  70               Keale,  220 

consideration.     That    this    agreement    was 
acted   upon  we  have    already   seen.        Ihe 

Baylie,  210            Elliott,  136           Keen,  96,  180 
Beck,  90                Elstob,  139           Kelly,  218 
Beckford,  105      Enchmarch,  83    Kershaw,  10 

King    further    enjoined   that    in   future  the 

Beebe,  111            Esden,  30              Kidwell,  172 

liberty  the  ministers  had  of  "remaining  and 

Bell,  106                Evans,  60             Kinton,   164 

habitatioun    togeddir  be  thame   selffis   and 
thair  famileis  within  the  'circuit  of  aneclois  " 
be  taken  from  them,  and  that  the  Tolbooth, 

Berwick,  177        Eves,  69                (L)anci—  ,   114 
Bishop,  37             Faden,  134            I^angridge,  149- 
Blake,  136             [Fjarmiloe,  175    Leach,  146 
Bland,  109            Fenner,  208          Leech,  171 

which    had     been    used     as    the    "  townis 

Blayney,  72          Field,  6,  17          L'Hermite,  163 

counsalhous,"   should  be  kept  for  the  pur- 

Bligh,99               Fielder,  62,  119    Linton,  70 

poses  of  the  Exchequer. 

Boulton,  50          Fisher,  127            Lloyd,  156,  216 
Bradley,  140        Flower,  81             Longman,  180 

In  1621 

Brereton,  196      Forest,  115           Lovett,  126,  158 

"  oure    souerane    Lord    and    Estattis    of   Parlia- 

Briscoe, 90            Forster,  24            Lowdell,  149 

ment,    considering    the    greit    hurt    cummg    into 

Brookes,  65          Foster,  9               Luttrell,  141 

thys     cuntrey     by    the      superfluous     usage    of 

Broughton,  214    Foulkes,  165        Luxton,  131 

unnecessarye   sumptuousness  in  meat,  apparrell, 

Brown,  130,138,  Foxcroft,  92         Lyon,  17 

and  otherwyse," 

175                      Froud,  41             Mair,   217 

passed  an  edict  that  none  of  the  lords  or 
others  should  wear  any  clothing  of 

Buckley,  209        Fulbrook,  115      Maltwood,  31 
Budd,  128             Gadsby,  54           Mansfield,  70 
Bullivant,  206      Gawler,208,213  Marshall,  186 

"  gold  or  siluer  cloathe  or  any  gold  or  siluer  lace 

Butler,  121,173    Gibson,  219          Martin,  162 

upon   thair  apparellis  or  on  any  pairt  of  thair 

Caarten,  7             Gilding,  112         Massey,   158 

bodies  heirafter,  and  that  no  manner  of  persoun 

Campion,  70         Gill,  121                 Mawson,  154 

sail  have   anye    apparrell  of  veluotej   satine,  or 

Cann,  125              Gillhuly,  25          Maxfield,  55 

uthcr  stuffis  of  silk," 

Cargill,  124            Godfrey,  98,  203  Meader,  95 

except  noblemen,  Lords  of   Parliament,  his 
Majesty's   Councillors,    Lords  of   Session,  or 

Carr,  77                 Goldsworth,  185  Metcalf,  159 
Chatterey,  147     Goodwin,  68,  84  Mitchell,  12 
Chetwynd,  35      Good  behere,  200  Morgan,  3,  93 

barons   of    quality,    having   of  "  frie   yeirlie 

Chilwell,  90           Gravstock,  186    Morris,  21,  16ft 

rent    four    score    chalderis    victuell    or    sex 

Clark,  84               Green,  26                  204 

thousand  merks  of  siluer."     Included  in  the 
number  having  permission  were  provosts  of 
the  principal  "  burrows  within  this  kingdom," 
baillies,  deans  of  guilds,  and  thesaurers.     On 

Cleere,  91             Greig,  100             Newton,  93 
Clifford,  127         Griffin,  18,  58       Noridge,  114 
Clissold,  27           Haines,  52             Nye,  51 
Cockburn,  52        Hall,  16                 [OJldford,  160 
Cooke,  76             Hammond,    53,  Overall,  94 

their  garments  they  were  to  have  no  further 
adornment   save    "  a   playne   waiting   Laice 
upon  ye  seamis  or  borderis  of  thair  cloathes 
with   beltis  and   hatbandis   embroidered  wi 

Cookes,  128               107                      Pace,    199 
Cosser,  11,  102    Hanbury,  214      Packwood,  169- 
Course,  114           Hancock,  215      Page,  155,  2ia 
Coward,  106         Harris,  213           Paget,  207 
Cowcher,  100        Hat—,  72             Parker,  100 

silk." 

Cox,  38                  Haworth,  9          Parnell,  179 

Such  was  the  garb  of  those  "  who  sit  in 
council  "    in    the  by  past  centuries.      What 

Craig,  66                Haywood,  28       Parsons,  223 
Crawley,  42          Head,  133             Payne,  110 
Culliford,  185        Heath,  43             Pearce,  213 

improvement  has  been  made  in  that  of  the 

Cutler,  197            Heaums,  36         Pearson,  101 

twentieth  ?                   J.  LINDSAY  HILSON. 

Davis,  53,  184     Hills,  136              Peirce,  142 

Bon  jed  ward,  Jedburgh. 

Dawson,  52,  53    Holdsworth,  143  Pember,_16a 
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INDEX  OF  NAMES  (continued). — 

Perry,  2  Scott,  201 

Phillips,  40,  95    Scudamore,  81 


Pickton,  75 
Pillfold,  79 
Pinchen,  140 
Ponton,  145 
Porter,  86 
Potter,  93 
Price,  44 
Proctor,  162 
Pulley,  31 
Ralegh,  198 
Ramsden,  181 
Redwood,  190 
Reeves,  25 
Rich,  194 
Richards,    95, 

118,  189,  222  Stanton,'57 
Richardson,  191  Starie,  163 
Roberts,  45  Stearns,  95 
Robinson,  183  Steell,  122 
Robson,  82 
Rochfort,  1 
Rose,  3,  9 


Seager,.  70,  73-4 
Sealy,  83 
Sewell,  91 
Shearing,  57 
Sheppard,  46 
Sherwood,  71 
Shewell,  5 
Simpson,  27,  57 
Slade,  92 
Smith,  129,  182 
Smurthwaite,  55 
Speke,  14 
Sprague,  4 
Squire,  5 
Stanfield,  144 


Stevenson,  88 
Stickney,  153 
Stirke,  61 
Rowbotham,  10  Strange,  64 
'«.,  157  Sweden,      King 

Sanford,  36  of,  201 

Sangster,  8  Summersell,  79 

'Savage,  48  Suthes,  192 


Swabey,  3 
Taylor,  22,  141 
Theobald,  193 
Thompson,  31 
Tradescant,  97 
Tubb,  15 
Turner,  80,  193 
Twiss,  148 
Vigers,  113 
Viner,  212 
Wagstaffe,  150 
Wakeling,  114 
Walpole,  158 
Ward,  33,67,168 
Watkins,  59 
Watson,  17 
Webb,  39 
Welch,   120 
Wheble,  95 
White,  33,  167 
Wilkinson,  132 
Willcox,  135 
Williams,  151 
Williamson,  117 
Wilmot,  83 
Wood,  63,  89 
Wyld,  13 
Yates,  123-4 
Young,  56 
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Alkmaar,  204  Kennington,     95,     111, 

America,  83  149,  156 

Astley's    Amphitheatre,    Lark  Hall.  126,  158 


38,  88 


Lewes,  Sussex,  5 


Beckenham,  Kent,  208      Lichfield,  9 


Bengal,  122 
.[Berbice  ?],  8 
Bombay,  9 
Brixton,  52 


Nottingham,  52 
Otaheite,  99 
Oxford,  3,  212 
Pedlar's  Acre,  110 


Bromsgrove,  Wore.,  S3      Rushbrook  Hall,  198 
Burnham,  Norfolk,  9          Saxony,  214 
Calcutta,  14 
Canada,  83 
Canterbury,  215 
Clapham  Rise,  82 
•Cuper's  Bridge,  202 
Exeter,  83 
France,  201 
Gatton,  Surrey,  207 
Halsteads,  Yorks,  92 
India,  193 
-Jersey,  198 


Southwark,   150 
Sumatra,   130 
Tabley,  Cheshire,  152 
Tiverton,  Devon,  83 
Walcot  Place,  9 
Waterloo,  209 
Welling,  Kent,  12 
WTest  Indies,  99 
Willesden,  95 
Wimbledon,    36 
WTindsor  Castle,  192 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut.-Col. 
17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 


SEVENTEENTH  -  CENTURY       QUOTATIONS 
<See  10  S.  x.  127.)— No.  28  in  this  list  was  :— 

Titulo  dignatus  equestri 
Virtutem  titulis  titulos  virtutibus  ornans. 

This  has  remained  unidentified  in  *  N.  &  Q. ' 
But  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  parallel  conceit 
quoted  in  a  foot-note  to  Ben  Jonson's  masque 
'*  The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid  '  :— 

Titulo  tune  crescere  posses, 
Nunc  per  te  titulus. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


"  VIRTUE.  . .  .is  PEREGRIN  A  IN  TERRIS,  IN 
CJELO  civis."  (See  10  S.  ii.  130.) — Although 
no  attempt  has  been  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  to 
trace  this  saying,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Ben  Jonson  appears  to  have  had  it  in  mind 
when  writing  the  last  song  in  his  masque 
'  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue ' :  11.  21,  22, 
are  : — 

And  though  a  stranger  here  on  earth, 
In  heaven  she  hath  her  right  of  birth. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

DICKENS  :  WHITE  -  HEADED  BOY.  —  In 
chap.  xxv.  of  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop ' 
the  schoolmaster's  pupils  include  four 
"white-headed"  boys.  F.  G.  Kitton,  in  his 
careful  notes  to  the  Rochester  Edition, 
remarks  : — 

"  As  mention  is  also  made  of  *  a,  flaxen  poll '  among 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  scholars,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  what  Dickens  meant 
by  '  white-headed.' " 

Dickens  obviously  means  not  albinos,  but 
the  very  light  hair  which  sometimes  belongs 
to  early  youth  and  darkens  in  course  of  time 
to  flaxen  or  some  deeper  hue.  Strictly 
speaking,  one  may  call  the  phrase  an 
exaggeration,  and  therefore  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  that  it  is  used  by  a  great  con- 
temporary of  Dickens  as  well  as  a  famous 
predecessor  in  fiction.  Thackeray  mentions 
a  "  little  white-headed  boy "  in  '  Philip,' 
chap.  "xl.  Scott  in  the  first  chapter  of 
'  Guy  Mannering '  introduces  Jock,  "  a 
great,  white-headed,  bare-legged,  lubberly 
boy  of  twelve  years  old."  V.  KENDALL. 

WHITTINGTON'S  HOUSE,  CRUTCHED  FRIARS. 
— The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1796 
(vol.  Ixvi.  part  ii.  p.  545),  provides  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  a  mansion 
then  "  situate  in  Hart  Street,  four  houses 
from  Mark  Lane,  up  a  gateway."  "It  is 
expressed,"  says  the  correspondent,  "  in 
the  old  leases  as  Whittington's  Palace,  and 
the  appearance,  especially  external,  warrants 
a  probability  of  the  tiuth."  Apparently 
there  are  no  earlier  references  to  the  house 
or  more  acceptable  identification.  Lambert's 
'History  of  London'  (1806)  has  a  better 
illustration,  but  says  positively,  "  They  are 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Whittington. " 
The  later  works  (Lysons's  '  The  Model 
Merchant  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  and  Povah's 
'  Annals  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street ' )  only 
reproduce  these  references  and  illustrations, 
so  the  identification  still  rests  on  some  allu- 
sion in  old  leases  of  unknown  date. 

The  demolition  of  the  house  about  1840 
occasioned  one  interesting  discovery.  The 
museum  of  the  Guildhall  had  in  1862 
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f  Handbook     to     the     Guildhall,'     second 
•edition,  p.   15) 

"the  blade  of  a  dagger,  found  near  the  blade- 
•oone  of  a  skeleton,  in  a  curious  old  building  in 
Hart  -  street,  Mark  -  lane,  called,  in  old  leases, 
Whittington's  Palace,  presented  by  W.  Bucknall, 
Esq. ;  arranged  and  labelled." 
This  is  interesting,  but  not  helpful,  and 
an  examination  of  the  author's  copy  of 
Lysons's  work  in  the  Library  (reference 
A  2,  5)  has  not  provided  additional  data. 
The  materials  of  the  mansion  were  removed 
to  a.  yard  opposite  the  Surrey  Theatre  and 
there  sold  by  auction,  Monday,  19  April, 
1841,  by  James  Miller.  The  catalogue 
before  me  lists  154  lots,  very  few  of  which 
^tre  of  definite  interest.  So,  although  the 
Auctioneer  appealed  to  the  sentiment  and 
•curiosity  of  the  public  by  identifying  these 
as  the  "  very  superior  materials  of  Whitting- 
ton's mansion,  the  renowned  Whittington, 
thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  the  numerous 
lots  of  quartering,  framing,  rafters,  boards, 
sashes,  slips,  posts,  and  coping  could  not 
have  been  attractive  except  for  re-use 
in  some  practical  manner.  A  few  excep- 
tional lots  may  have  been  of  greater  interest 
than  the  sparse  catalogue  description  sug- 
gests :— 

Lot  118.  Splendid  tablet,  with  fluted  pilasters  and 

Corinthian  caps  complete. 
Lot  125.  One  dozen  carved  brackets. 
Lot  132.  Carved  arch,  fluted  columns  with  Corin- 
thian caps,  and  pair  of  pilasters  to  match. 
These  do  not  suggest  a  building  of  Whitting- 
ton's period. 

There  were  not  offered  in  the  sale  such 
items  of  special  interest  as  the  carved 
•ceiling  (?  plaster),  the  carved  pilasters,  and, 
notably,  the  arms  of  the  twelve  principal 
guilds,  described  as  under  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor.  Probably  they  were  other- 
wise disposed  of  when  the  house  was 
demolished.  Alderman  Harman  may  have 
secured  them,  as  Cottingham  did  not  ;  or 
perhaps  they  were  converted  to  some  other 
use  by  Mr.  James  Miller  in  his  business  of 
cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer  at  13,  Black- 
man  Street. 

Also,  it  is  probable  that  the  materials  of 
•other  old  buildings  were  included  in  the  sale, 
making  the  catalogue  an  insecure  basis  for 
•deductive  identification  of  Whittington's 
mansion.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

JOHN  CONDER,  D.D.  (1714-81). — There  is 
no  reference  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  to  a  course  of  lectures  by 
John  Conder.  Accordingly,  it  may  interest 
eome  of  your  readers  to  know  that  there  is 
in  the  Collection  of  Local  Literature  in  the 


Reference  Department  of  the  Hackney 
(London)  Public  Libraries  a  manuscript 
entitled  "A  course  of  lectures  on  preaching 
bv  the  Reverend  John  Conder,  D.D.,  & 
S/T.P.  Begun  February  13,  1769."  It  con- 
sists of  141  pp. 

In  the  same  volume  and  in  similar 
handwriting  is :  "  Characters  of  English 
writers  by  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D."  This 
consists  of  19  pp. 

THOMAS  ALDRED,  Chief  Librarian. 

The  Central  Library,  Mare  Street,  N.E. 

PURITAN  NAMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1794- 
1830.     (See  ante,  pp.  399,  419,  439,  459.)— 
Nabby  Eaton.     15  Aug.,  1810. 
Nahum  Bryant.     5  July,  1815. 
Naomi  Sparhawk.     19  Feb.,  1806. 
Nathan  Muzzy.     30  Nov.,  1809. 
Nymphas  Pratt.     22  March,  1809. 
Obed  Wilson.     15  May,  1811. 
Ohio  Kennedy  (man).     29  Nov.,  1826. 
Ohn  Holbrook.     5  July,  1809. 
Omri  Dodge.     17  Jan.,  1827. 
Onesiphorus  Ayres.     31  Jan.,  1810. 
Orestes  Forbush.     16  April,  1823. 
Origen  Smith.     6  Jan.,  1830. 
Orion  H.  Newton.     21  April,  1830. 
Orpha  Camon.     2  Aug.,  1809. 
Orra  Goodell  (man).     19  Feb.,  1817. 
Otheniel  Alsop.     22  Feb.,  1804. 
Othniel  Woodward.     11  Jan.,  1797. 
Otis  Titus.     30  March,  1814. 
Ozias  Danforth.     23  Jan.,  1799. 
Oziel  Wilkinson.     17  March,  1802. 
Pamela  Merit.     1  April,  1812. 
Pardon  Powel.     11   April,   1810. 
Parley  Goddard.     7  March,  1821. 
Parmenio  Adams.     14  Jan.,  1824. 
Parthena  Haskell.     19  April,  1826. 
Patience  Delano.     14  Oct.,  1829. 
Pearly  Healy.     9  Feb.,  1803. 
Pedda  Day  (man).     30  Oct.,  1816. 
Peddy  Buss  (woman).     2  Sept.,  1829. 
Peleg  Sprague.     29  Nov.,  1797. 
Peletiah  Gilbert.     22  Sept.,  1813. 
Pelthira  Hall  (woman).     9  Dec.,  1829. 
Peltiah  Darling.     9  July,  1806. 
Penelope  Sedgwick.     23  May,  1827. 
Penuel  Perin.     17  Jan.,  1821. 
Perez  Maton.     19  Oct.,  1796. 
Persia  Sweetser.     23  Feb.,  1803. 
Person  Haskell.     14  Oct.,  1801. 
Phebor  Gates.     19  Jan.,  1803. 
Pheby  SimondS.     21  March,  1824. 
Phila  Aldrich.     17  Jan.,  1827. 
Philemon  Wright.     19  Feb.,  1823. 
Philo  Judson.     14  June,  1826. 
Philomela  Miller.     16  .April,  1823. 
Phinehas  Willard.     15  July,  1801. 
Pompey  Lovejoy.     13  Dec.,  1826. 
Preserved  Smith.     27  Aug.,  1806. 
Preserved  Sprague.     3  April,  1822. 
Prosper  Brooks.     28  Feb.,  1821. 
Quartus  Pomeroy.     21  April,  1791. 
Recompense  Cary  (man).     12  April,  1809. 
Rejoice  Newton  (man).     20  July,  1814. 
Releaf  Brown  (woman).     12  Jan.,  1814. 
Relief  Witherby  (woman).     5  Jan.,  1814. 
Remembrance  Heaton  (woman).     28  Oct.,  1829. 
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Renizer  Harris.     15  Oct.,  1800. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  jun.     9  Jan.,  1811.    (His 

father  was  Postmaster-General  of  the   U.S.  in 

1816.) 

Reuel  Washburn.     25  Aug..  1819. 
Bila  Scott  (man).     2  May,  1821. 
Roana  Johnson.     29  April,  1818. 
Roxalania  Flagg.     5  April,  1815. 
Roxy  Battles  (woman).     30  Aug.,  1815. 
Royal  Makepeace.     29  May,  1805. 
Ruhamah  Davis  (woman).     8  Sept.,  1830. 
Rutha  Heard  (woman).     18  June,  1817. 
Sabilla  Thurston.     12  Feb.,  1806. 
Salem  Town  (man).     31  March,  1802. 
Salmon  Sibley.     3  March,  1824. 
Scotto  Berry.     25  Aug.,  1824. 
Sebas  Jaekson.     14  Dec.,  1803. 
Selah  Coles.     6  Sept.,  1820. 
Seraph  Marsh  (woman).     25  Sept.,  1822. 
Serena  Goodridge.     3  March,  1830. 
Shadrach  Remington.     22  Nov.,  1797. 
Shebna  Dyer.     11  April,  1798. 
She llam  Babbit.     15  June,  1808. 
Sherebiah  Baker.     23  Sept.,  1790. 
Shevah  Houghton.     25  April,  1798. 
Sheverick  Weeks.     12  June,  1822. 
Shubael  C.  Stratton.     29  Nov.,  1797. 
Sibbelah  Thurston  (woman).     1  April,  1807. 
Silana  Nelson  (woman).     13  Dec.,  1815. 
Silence  Parmenter  (woman).     22  April,  1829. 
Smilinda  Wilder.     28  July,  1824. 
Suky  Bagg.     27  Oct.,  1824. 
Sultina  Cobleigh.     11  Aug.,  1824. 
Sweeden  Taft.     29  Feb.,  1804. 
Syntha  Bridges  (woman).     12  April,  1826. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

(To  be.  concluded.) 

COLD  HANDS,  WARM  HEART. — Years  ago 
it  was  considered  that  a  person  whose  hands 
were  habitually  cold  was  shown  thereby  to 
be  a  person  of  warm  heart.  If  her  "  young 
man '  *  remarked  to  a  girl  that  her  hand  was 
cold,  she  would  reply  that  it  showed  her 
heart  was  warm  and  true.  In  Derbyshire 
villages  there  was  a  belief  that  cold  hands 
indicated  warmth  of  heart  and  were  a  sure 
indication  of  fidelity. 

THOS.  RATCUFFE. 

Worksop. 

["  Kalte  Hande,  warraes  Herz,"  is  a  common 
German  proverb— of  playful  application:  hardly 
matter  of  belief.  Is  there  any  analogous  French 
saying?] 

ENEMIES  OF  BOOKS. — The  torn-tits  which 
abound  in  Durham  have  been  causing  great 
trouble  in  the  Chapter  Library  by  attacking 
the  bindings.  They  have  pecked  at  the  tops 
of  the  backs  of  old  calf,  all  the  way  down  the 
backs  of  paper  bindings,  and  have  destroyed 
many  of  the  gummed  labels  that  bear  the 
press-marks.  The  Librarian  has  seen  them 
at  work,  and  they  have  left  on  the  books 
abundant  evidence  of  their  operations,  anc 
of  their  healthy  animal  functions.  They 


do  not  appear  to  have  eaten  or  carried  away 
much,  if  any,  of  what  they  have  picked  off, 
>ut   to   have   been   actuated   mainly   by   a 
ove  of  mischief.     They  have  also  attacked 
wallpapers   in   the  Librarian's  house.     The 
ibrary  windows  have  now  been  protected 
>y  wire  netting.  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
'ormation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
:o  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,, 
n  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


J.  G.  LE  MAISTRE,  NOVELIST,  1800. — 
'  Frederick  Latimer  ;  or,  the  History  of  a 
Young  Man  of  Fashion.  Cork :  Printed  by 
J.  Connor,  Circulating  Library,  Chatterton's 
Buildings.  1801,"  describes  the  adventures 
of  an  undergraduate  of  Christchurch  in 
Oxford  ;  and  Oxford  is  named  on  nineteen 
of  its  pages.  Robert  Watt,  in  vol.  iv.  of 
'  Bibliotheca  Britannica,'  says  that  the  first 
edition  of  this  novel  appeared  in  three- 
volumes  in  1800,  and  cost  half-a-guinea.. 
At  the  British  Museum  it  is  ascribed  to 
1799,  but  without  its  author's  name. 
Halkett  and  Laing  say  that  he  was  J.  G. 
Le  Maistre,  and  that  he  also  wrote  « Rough  t 
a  Sketch  of  Modern  Paris  '  (London,  1803) 
May  we  assume  that  he  was  John  Gustavus 
le  Maistre,  who  is  recorded  in  Foster's 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses  '  as  having  matriculated 
at  Christchurch  in  1786  ;  as  having  taken 
from  the  Queen's  College  his  degree  as- 
Bachelor  in  1790,  and  as  Master  in  1794  ;  as 
becoming  a  barrister  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1791  I 
The  same  index  shows  that  his  father, 
Stephen,  was  a  graduate  of  Christchurchr 
and  that  his  grandfather,  Caesar,  lived  in 
London.  Were  they  members  of  a  family 
which  belonged  to  Jersey  ? 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 

Union  Society,  Oxford. 

[At  9  6.  vii.  308,  the  book  on  Paris  is  referred; 
to  in  a  query  forwarded  from  U Intermddiaire  as- 

"  A  Rough    Sketch  of    Modern    Paris written 

during  the  last  two  months  of  1801  and  the  first 
five  of  1802  (London,  lre  edition  1802,  2«  1803, 
1vol.  in  8°)"]. 

ST.  SWITHIN  AND  EGGS. — In  a  recently 
published  book  called  'Festivals,  Holy  Days, 
and  Saints'  Days,'  by  Ethel  Urlin,  it  is 
stated  that  St.  Swithin  "  restored  broken 
eggs  to  their  original  wholeness  by  blessing 
them."  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give 
me  the  reference  to  the  original  account  of 
this  ?•  RENIRA. 
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THORNES  OF  OSSETT. — I  should  be  very 
grateful  for  any  information  about  the 
Thornes  family  of  Ossett  and  any  dates 
previous  to  the  marriage  of  Richard  Thornes 
in  1593.  Will  any  one  who  has  access  to 
Hopkinson's  MS.  pedigrees  or  Hunter's 
Yorkshire  books  kindly  say  if  the  name  of 
Thornes  appears  in  any  of  them  ? 

M.  A.  AUTY. 

12,  Limes  Road,  Folkestone. 

TIGERS'  WHISKERS. — I  am  aware  that 
Bengali  natives  pull  out  the  whiskers  of  a 
dead  tiger  and  use  them  in  magic  rites — 
for  which  purpose  they  are  supposed  to  be 
very  potent.  Can  any  one  refer  me  to 
printed  accounts  of  this  practice  ?  Early 
ones  would  be  particularly  valued. 

R.  E.  L. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — 
Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is ! 

And  the  little  loss,  and  what  worlds  away  ! 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  where 
these  lines  occur.  J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 
[Browning's  '  By  the  Fireside,'  stanza  xxxix.] 

BOLINGBROKE  ON  THE  HAPSBURG  DY- 
NASTY.— In  the  current  number  of  The 
Quarterly  Review  a  writer  states,  that 
Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  the  Hapsburgs  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  said  : — 

"  I  never  think  of  the  conduct  of  that  family 
without  recollecting  the  image  of  a  man  braiding  a 
rope  of  hay,  whilst  his  ass  bites  off  the  other  end." 

Where  can  I  find  the  passage  in  Boling- 
broke's  writings  ?  L.  L.  K. 

BETH  AM,  ARTIST. — Is  anything  known  of 
an  artist  named  Betham  ?  I  possess  a  fine 
portrait  in  oils  of  Ralph  Price,  Esq.,  three- 
quarter  length,  life  size,  probable  date  about 
1830-40,  said  to  have  been  an  excellent 
likeness,  and  executed  for  a  public  building 
(which  was  never  completed)  by  a  young 
artist  named  Betham,  aged  21  years,  whose 
later  career  could  not  be  traced  and  whose 
Christian  name  I  do  not  know.  Did  he 
belong  to  the  family  of  Mary  Matilda  Betham, 
woman  of  letters  and  miniature  painter, 
1776-1852  (recorded  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  ' ),  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Betham,  of  Stonham  Aspel,  Suffolk, 
and  Rector  of  Stoke  Lacy,  Hereford  ?  The 
painting  is  considered  so  good  that  an  expert 
has  pronounced  it  to  be  probably  by  Sir 
William  Beechey,  R.A.,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  it  been  by  him  it  would  have  been 
recorded  in  the  family  catalogue  of  pictures. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 
Essex  Lodge,  Ewell, 


WALKER  FAMILY,  STRATFORD-LE-BOW.— I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  a  source  where 
I  can  find  some  record  of  the  descendants  of 
the  above  family,  whose  arms  are  described 
in  Burke's  '  General  Armory '  (1884)  as 
follows  : — 

"Walker  (Bow,  near  Stratford),  co.  Middlesex. 
Per  pale  ar.  and  sa.  on  a  chev.  betw.  three  crescents 
as  many  annulets  all  counterchanged.  Crest,  on  a 
mount  vert  a  greyhound  sejant  per  pale  ar.  and 
sa." 

In  Bow  Church  there  is  an  elaborate 
memorial  erected  by  their  son  Thomas  to 
James  Walker,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Dorothy, 
who  died  in  1712  and  1706  respectively.  I 
have  recently  met  with  a  record  which  states 
that  James  Walker,  son  of  Richard  Walker, 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Richard 
Pecock,  North  End,  Middlesex.  In  '  Hoi- 
den's  Directory  '  of  1808  I  find  that  a  Peter 
Walker,  Esq.,  was  residing  at  Neither  Street, 
North  End,Finchley.  Was  he  of  the  same 
family  of  Walkers  ?  A.  H.  MACLEAN. 

14,  Dean  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

KENNETT,  M.P. — In  the  *  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Reading,'  by  Rev.  Charles 
Coates,  published  1802,  there  is 

"  A  List  of  the  Mayors  of  Reading  from  the  first 
year  of  Henry  IV.  Such  as  have  a  Star  affixed  to 
their  names  have  been  Members  of  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Reading." 

First  of  Henry  IV.  (1399). 
1403.  *William  Kennet. 

Henry  V. 
1415.     William  Kennet. 

Surtees,  '  Durham,'  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  72, 
has  a  pedigree  of  Kennet  of  Sellendga 
in  Kent,  and  of  Coxhoe,  Co.  Pal.  Durham, 
commencing  with  Reginald  Kennett,  said 
to  be  cennected  with  Kennetbury  in  Berks. 

What  confirmation  is  there  of  these  state- 
ments ?  R.  J-  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

'  A  TREATISE  OF  TREASONS  '  :  SCOGAN. — 
Who  wrote  "A  Treatise  of  Treasons  against 
Q.  Elizabeth  and  the  Croune  of  England,  &c. 
Imprinted  in  the  Moneth  of  lanuarie  and  in 
the  Yeare  of  our  Lord  M.D.LXXII."  ?  The 
book  is  a  defence  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  an  attack  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  especially  Lord 
Burleigh.  The  author  pretends  to  be  a 
foreigner,  but  is  clearly  an  Englishman. 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  suggests 
that  the  work  was  published  at  Paris. 

At  p.  17  is  this  passage  : — 
"  I  have  heard,  that  there  was  in  your  Country 
a  man  of  meane  honestie,  called  Scogan,  who  so 
frequently  used  (for  covering  of  his  owne  lewdnes) 
constantly  to  charge  other  men  with  his  own  vices^ 
that  thereof  it  is  growen  a  Proverbe  in  your  language 
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that  when  one  wrongly  chargeth  an  other  with  the 
fault  himselfe  did,  he  that  is  wrongly  charged,  saith 
to  the  other,  Thouplayest  Scogan  with  mee." 
The  word  occurs  frequently  throughout  the 
book,  and  also  the  adjective  "  Scoganish," 
which  is  not  recognized  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  The 
first  reference  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  s.v.  Scoggin 
is  dated  1579.  The  '  D.N.B.'  gives  an 
account  of  John  Scogan,  Court  Jester  to 
Edward  IV.,  but  throws  doubt  on  his  ever 
having  existed. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

RATS  ET  CRAPAUDS. — Dans  son  numero 
du  21  Septembre  le  Cri  de  Paris  donne  la 
curieuse  information  suivante. 

Les  tranchees  de  notre  front  sont  infestees 
de  rats  innombrables,  et  on  a  tout  essaye  pour 
les  en  debarrasser.  Les  fox-terriers  et  autres 
chiens  ratiers  sont  chez  nous  plutot  rares  ; 
la  propagation,  chez  les  maudits  rongeurs, 
des  maladies  pasteuriennes  est  difficile,  faute 
de  virus  speciaux  en  quantite  suffisante. 

"  Un  autre  moyen,  encore  nioins  couteux  et  tout 
aussi  efficace,  est  celui  qu'on  emploie  dans  la 
marine.  On  sait  que  les  rats  pullulent  k,  bord  des 
na vires ;  or  1' experience  a  de*montre  que  la  presence 
d'  un  seul  crapaud  les  e"pouyante  et  les  chasse. 
Mettez  done,  de  distance  en  distance,  des  crapauds 
dans  des  cages  de  bois  et  vous  verrez  aussitot  les 
rats  disparaitre." 

Je  me  rappelais  bien  avoir  lu  dans  Pline 
une  espece  de  repertoire  de  semblables  in- 
compatibilites  d'humeur  entre  animaux  que 
notre  imagination  ne  rassemble  pas  d' ordi- 
naire. Je  n'ai  rien  trouve,  chez  lui,  qui  se 
rapporte  au  cas  qui  nous  interesse. 

On  peut,  sans  doute,  considerer  le  silence 
de  Pline  et  1' affirmation  du  Cri  de  Paris 
comme  un  commencement  de  preuves  ecrites, 
mais  1*  opinion  et,  si  possible,  1' experience 
d'un  de  vos  lecteurs  ferait  bien  mieux  mon 
affaire.  PIERRE  TURPIN. 

The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

"  JERRY-BUILDER."— What  is  the  origin 
of  this  name  ?  If  any  reader  can  tell  me, 
he  will  answer  a  question  that  I  have  for 
many  years  put  unsuccessfully  to  many 
persons — the  only  satisfaction  I  can  get 
being  a  very  doubtful  suggestion  about  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  Surely  there  must  be  a 
better  solution  than  this.  Who  was  the 
original  Jerry  ?  T.  G. 

[The  late  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY  had  a  long  article  on 
this  word  at  9  S.  vii.  305,  and  it  had  received  dis- 
cussion in  our  columns  some    years  before.     The 
earliest  colloquial  connexion  of  the  word  "jerry" 
with  the5building  trade  seems  to  date  from  the  late 
sixties  ';   and  Ruskin's  use  of  "jerry-built"  in 
ForsClavigera'in  1875  is  its  first  appearance  in 
literature.     The  origin  of  the  expression  has  not 


AUTHOR  WANTED. — Who  wrote  the  poem 
entitled  '  The  Legend  of  St.  George,'  com- 
mencing : — 

"  St.  George  for  Merrie  England  !  " 

Was  once  our  battle-cry, 
and    in   what    publication    did    it   appear  ? 
There  are   seventeen   stanzas.  A.  B. 

LOCKER'S  '  LONDON  LYRICS  '  :  THE  COSMO- 
POLITAN CLUB. — Of  the  1874  edition  of 
Locker's  '  London  Lyrics '  eighty  copies 
were  done  up  in  boards  for  presentation  to 
the  members  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  of 
which  Locker  was  a  member.  Were  these 
illustrated-  with  Doyle's  cuts  on  India 
paper  ?  Some  copies  exist  with  and  some 
without  the  cuts.  Was  any  inscription 
inserted  referring  to  the  club  ?  Are  any 
members  of  the  club  still  alive  ? 

FRANCIS  E.  MURRAY. 

258,  Kew  Road,  Kew  Gardens. 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN  TARPLEY. — Information 
is  wanted  concerning  Dr.  Tarpley,  a  Vir- 
ginian loyalist  who  came  to  England  in  or 
about  1783.  He  is  mentioned  in  Hutchin- 
son's  'Massachusetts.'  He  is  said  to  have 
had  large  estates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock.  Mariied  to  Lady  Catharine 
Mackenzie,  'of  the  Seaforth  family,  he  had  a 
son  Kenneth  Mackenzie  Reid  Tarpley, 
incumbent  of  a  Northamptonshire  parish, 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Hornsby, 
astronomer.  Dr.  Tarpley  occurs  in  the  list 
of  Leyden  students.  EDWARD  SMITH. 

Wandsworth. 

MOIRA  COALS. — In  an  advertisement  in 
The  Times  of  October,  1815,  it  is  stated  that 
orders  may  be  given  for  Moira  coals  at  the 
Gray's  Inn  Hotel,  Holborn.  What  were 
they  ?  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

SOLOMON    SCHOMBERG. — 

"A  |  Letter  |  To  His  Excellency  the  Right 
Honourable  the  |  Earl  of  Shelhurne.  |  By  Solomon 
Schomberg,  |  Public  Notary.  |  Homo  sum,  humaui 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  |  London :  |  Printed  for 
the  Author  ;  and  sold  at  No.  60,  opposite  I  Surgeons 
Hall,  in  the  Old-Baily."  Folio,  8  pp. 

Who  was  the  author  ?  Was  he  related  to 
Dr.  Isaac  and  Ralph  Schomberg  and  their 
brother  the  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  ?  The 
pamphlet  was  published  circa  1766.  I  do 
not  find  it  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
A  small  pamphlet  on  the  Schomberg 
family  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1874.  It  is 
not  in  the  B.M.,  and  I  should  be  grateful  to 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  would  kindly 
let  me  have  a  glance  at  it. 

ISRAEL  SOLOMONS* 
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ARCHBISHOP  BANCROFT. — Where  can  I 
find  the  pedigree  of  Richard  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1604-10  ?  I 
am  trying  to  trace  a  Sir  John  Bowyer  of 
Herefordshire,  Knight,  the  Archbishop's 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  had  married  Sybil, 
daughter  of  Mary  Gough,  one  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's sisters.  P.  A.  BOWYER. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED.— 
I  wish  to  identify  an  Englishman  (circa  1780) 
who  married  a  German  countess,  was  a 
friend  of  "  the  wicked  "  Lord  Lyttelton 
(i.e.,  Thomas,  second  baron),  was  "  an 
elegant  and  delicate  poet,"  and  became 
insane.  With  these  clues  can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PLACARD. — Can  any  cor- 
respondent tell  me  of  magazine  articles,  or  of 
chapters  in  more  extensive  works,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  newspaper  placards  ? 
At  what  date,  and  by  what  newspaper,  were 
they  first  brought  into  regular  use  in  their 
present  form  ?  Particulars  of  remarkable 
oosters  would  also  be  welcome. 

R.  H.  E.  F. 


DANDO,    THE    OYSTER-EATER. 

(US.  xii.  400,  444.) 

BETWEEN  1830  and  1840  there  was 
hardly  a  name  better  known  in  London 
than  that  of  Dando.  To-day  he  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  querist  even  hints  that  he 
may  have  been  a  myth.  The  '  Historical 
English  Dictionary '  has  the  word  "  Boy- 
cott," but  it  does  not  contain  "  Dando," 
although  one  has  equal  claims  with  the 
other.  A  "  dando  "  was  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  a  person  who  ran  up  a  bill  and  then 
decamped.  The  real  Dando  flourished  and 
was  at  the  height  of  his  career  as  an  oyster 
gourmand  about  1830.  He  was  the  hero 
of  many  ballads  and  chapbooks.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  both  refer  to  him,  and  Macaulay 
too.  J.  S.  Farmer  aiid  W.  E.  Henley's 
*  Slang  and  its  Analogues  '  gives  :  "  Dando, 
subs,  (common) — a  great  eater  ;  a  glutton, 
specifically  a  sharper  who  subsists  at  the 
expense  of  hotels,  restaurants,  or  oyster 
bars."  This  excellent  vocabulary  of  slang 
is  the  only  dictionary  I  know  of  which  has 
any  allusion  to  Dando,  but  Farmer  and 
Henley  only  establish  the  fact  that  "  dando  ' 


was  a  substantive  of  the  English  language 
they  naturally  enough  are  unable  to  go  into 
the  subject  historically  and  at  length.  In 
All  the  Year  Round  for  1861  (vol.  iv.  p.  543) 
there  is  as  good  a  study  of  the  real  Dando 
as  probably  may  be  found  anywhere  : — 

"  He  was  never  known  to  have  eaten  his  fill  of 
oysters,  though  he  repeatedly  made  the  attempt, 
and  always  at  the  expense  of  those  who  could  have 
supplied  him,  if  they  would,  with  an  unlimited 
number.  Not  until  the  oyster-opener's  arms  were 
wearied — not  until  his  knife  was  blunted  and 
broken — not  until  dozen  after  dozen  had  dis- 
appeared in  company  with  mounds  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  floods  of  porter,  did  the  oyster-shop 
keeper — the  Pirn,  the  Quinn,  or  whoever  it  might 
be— discover  in  the  ready  foe  to  the  genus  oyster 
the  inappeasable,  the  impecunious  Dando.  He 
ate  his  oysters  with  so  much  relish,  he  seemed  so 
entirely  at  home  with  them,  he  handled  them  so 
completely  with  the  touch  of  a  master,  that — for 
a  tune  at  least — self-interested  criticism  was  lost 
in  admiration.  The  waiters  who  hurried  in  with 
relays  grinned  as  they  passed  each  other,  and 
swore  they  had  never  seen  *  such  a  One-er  ' 
the  guests,  who  clamoured  to  be  served,  suppressed 
their  clamour  to  gaze,  more  or  less  furtively,  on 
an  individual  who  seemed  to  be  all  throat,  and 
with  stomach  of  immeasurable  profundity ;  the 
fishmonger,  from  whose  stores  the  oysters  were 
transferred,  felt  a  pleasing  sense  of  dismay  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  vanished — till,  suddenly* 
flashed  the  thought :  '  Suppose  this  should  be 
Dando  !  '  And  Dando  it  always  was,  ever 
penniless,  impenetrable,  cool,  and  craving,  into 
whose  mind  the  thought  of  paying  had  never  once 
entered,  even  had  it  been  possible,  which  it  never 
was,  for  him  to  have  shelled  out  a  single  farthing. 
For  Dando  to  be  '  had-up  '  for  oyster-eating 
became  the  standing  police  amusement  of  every 
week  during  the  season.  It  was  of  no  use  com- 
mitting Dando  to  prison,  for  the  treadmill,  oakum 
picking,  prison  fare  itself,  however  liberal,  only 
aggravated  his  appetite  for  oysters  ;  and ,  after 
he  had  sojourned  for  a  week  or  two  in  Coldbath 
Fields  or  elsewhere,  the  oyster-shops  were  the 
real  sufferers.  When  Ancient  Pistol  exclaimed 
that  the  world  was  his  oyster,  he  merely  typified 
the  tendencies  of  Dando,  to  whom  everything  in 
existence  was,  as  it  were,  an  oyster,  to  be  always 
eaten. 

"  At  last  Dando  died — of  starvation — with  his 
mission  unfulfilled.  Alexander  wept  at  having  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  Dando  died  because 
there  were  no  more  oyster-shops  to  victimize. 
He  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  fame  from 
Whitechapel  to  Knightsbridge,  from  Highgate  to 
Cambenvell — he  was  everywhere  better  known 
than  trusted.  What  could  he  do,  but  calmly  lay 
down  his  head  on  a  dustheap,  and  pray^for  con- 
tentment beneath  a  pile  of  oyster-shells  ? 

It  will  be  recalled  by  many  that  Dickens, 
in  '  The  River  Scene '  in  '  Sketches  by 
Boz,'  has  given  the  head  man  at  Searle's 
boating  yard  the  name  of  Dando,  describing 
him  as  "  quite  a  character,  and  sharing  with 
the  defunct  oyster-swallower  the  celebrated 
name  of  '  Dando.'  '  '  Sketches  by  Boz  '  was 
issued  in  1836 
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In  1837,  when  Thackeray's  story  *  The 
Professor '  first  appeared  in  Bentley's  Maga- 
zine, there  was  an  allusion  to  Dando.  11 
occurs  almost  at  the  end  of  the  story 
"  'What  a  flat  you  are,'  shouted  he,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  '  to  think  I  'm  going  to 
pay  !  Pay  !  I  never  pay— I  'm  Dando.'  " 

In  Trevelyan's  '  Life  of  Macaulay  '  under 
the  date  27  April,  1850,  there  is  this  refer- 
ence : — 

"  To  Westbpurne  Terrace,  and  passed  an  hour 
in  playing  with  Alice.  A  very  intelligent  and 
engaging  playfellow  I  found  her.  I  was  Dando  at 
a  pastrycook's  and  then  at  an  oyster-shop." 

To  this  paragraph  Sir  George  Trevelyanhas 
appended  a  note  as  follows  : — 

"A  generation  has  arisen  of  whom  not  one  in 
fifty  knows  Dando  ;  '  the  bouncing  seedy  swell,' 
who  was  at  least  twice  in  every  month  brought 
before  the  magistrates  for  having  refused  to 
settle  his  bill  after  over-eating  himself  in  an 
oyster-shop." — Macaulay's  '  Life,'  1881,  p.  539. 

The  term  "  bouncing  seedy  swell "  which 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  uses  was  taken  from 
one  of  Catnach's  street  ballads  called 
'  The  Life  and  Death  of  Dando.'  Two 
verses  run  : — 

His  Sunday  dress  went  -up  the  spout ; 

His  shoes  let  water  in  and  out ; 

His  stockings,  too,  seem'd  in  despair — 

Like  portholes,  they  let  in  fresh  air. 

For  prisons  he  'd  not  care  a  pin, 

He  was  no  sooner  out  than  in ; 

For  something  good  he  'd  always  smell — 

Dando,  the  bouncing  seedy  swell. 

One  day  he  walk'd  up  to  an  oyster  stall 

To  punish  the  natives  large  and  small ; 

Just  thirty  dozen  he  managed  to  bite, 

With  ten  penny  loaves — what  an  appetite  ! 

But  when  he  had  done,  without  saying  good-day 

He  bolted  off  scot  free,  away  ; 

He  savag'd  the  oysters,  and  left  the  shell — 

Dando,  the  bouncing  seedy  swell. 

So  shickery,  trickery,  rum  turn  bawl. 
Sponging  and  lounging  on  victims  all ; 
Death  collar'd  Dan  in  Clerkenwell — 
Dando,  the  bouncing  seedy  swell. 

There  are  four  other  verses,  in  one  of  which 

his  appearance  is  partly  described  : 

An  old  white  hat  slouch 'd  over  his  eyes, 
And  a  flounder  mouth  for  mutton  pies. 
His  coat  was  rusty,  holey,  and  fat, 
His  hair  was  like  an  old  door  mat,  &c. 

In  The  Times,  20  Aug.,  1830,  p.  4,  there 
is  a  full  report  of  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  Dando  was  charged  with  "  bilking." 
The  details  appear  to  me  so  amusing  that  I 
beg  permission  to  quote  them  in  full  as  a 
typical  Dando  Police  Court  scene  : — 

"  UNION-HALL. — Yesterday,  a  man  named 
Dando.,  who  has  been  frequently  at  the  bar  of 
this  office,  to  answer  complaints  made  against  him 
by  tavern,  eating-house,  and  coffee-shop  keepers 


for  dinners  and  other  refreshments  furnished  him 
which  he  afterwards  refused  to  pay  for,  was 
brought  up  again  on  a  similar  charge.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  some  tune  ago,  and  com- 
mitted to  Brixton :  while  in  gaol,  the  keeper 
was  compelled  to  place  him  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  consequence  of  his  having  robbed  some 
of  his  fellow-prisoners  of  their  allowance  of  bread 
and  beef  ;  in  fact,  so  ravenous  was  his  appetite 
while  in  prison,  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food, 
belong  to  whom  it  might,  could  be  left  within  his 
reach,  that  he  did  not  devour,  until  it  was  at 
length  found  necessary  to  separate  him  from 
those  whom  he  deprived  of  their  victuals. 

"  The  magistrate,  on  seeing  the  prisoner,  ex- 
claimed, '  I  suppose  you  are  brought  here  again 
for  gormandizing,  and  not  paying  for  it  ?  ' 

Prisoner. — '  I  had  a  few  oysters,  it  is  true,  your 
worship.' 

"  Here  a  man  named  Mason,  who  keeps  an 
oyster-stall,  stepped  forward  and  said  that  Dando 
walked  up  to  the  stall  that  morning  and  desired 
him  to  open  a  few  oysters,  and  asked  for  a  slice 
of  bread  and  a  pat  of  butter.  He  commenced 
eating,  and  never  stopped  until  he  had  devoured 
11  dozen  of  the  largest-sized  oysters,  together  with 
a  half  a  quartern  loaf  and  11  pats  of  butter,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  he  put  his  hand  into- 
his  pocket,  and ,  pretending  to  examine  for  money 
merely  said,  *  Really,  Mr.  Oysterman,  I  have  no 
cash  about  me  ;  I  must  pay  you  the  next  time 
I  pass  this  way.'  He  was  walking  off  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pocket  and  whistling  a  merry 
tune,  when  the  oysterman  stopped,  him  and  said, 
'  But  stop,  sir',  you  are  not  going  off  so  easily 
after  eating  my  11  dozen  of  oysters  and  half  a 
quartern  loaf,  without  paying,'  adding,  that  he 
could  not  expect  such  a  thing.  '  But,  my  good 
fellow,'  answered  the  prisoner,  '  what  am  I  to  do 
if  I  have  not  got  the  money  ?  As  the  saying  is, 
you  can't  draw  blood  from  a  stone,  and  where  is 
the  use  in  detaining  me  and  preventing  me  from 
going  about  my  business  ?  '  The  pystennan  then 
expressed  his  determination  of  giving  him  into 
custody,  upon  which  Dando  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  get  away,  and  would  have  succeeded 
had  not  a  policeman  very  opportunely  come  up 
at  the  time,  into  whose  charge  he  was  given. 

"  Magistrate. — '  Imprisonment  seems  to  have 
very  little  effect  upon  this  fellow,  who  makes  a 
practice  of  going  about  devouring  at  the  expense 
of  persons  who  can  ill  afford  it.  What  have  you 
bo  say  to  this  charge  ?  '  inquired  the  magistrate. 

"  Dando. — '  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  1  was  very 
hungry,  having  walked  up  the  .whole  way  from 
Guildford,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  on  the  road 
except  a  little  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  which  I 
purchased  with  a  shilling  that  was  given  to  me 
on  leaving  gaol.' 

"  It  was  here  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
committed  to  the  above-mentioned  gaol  as  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond,  having  been  taken  to  a 
x>lice-office  on  a  charge  of  the  above  nature, 
;he  magistrate  convicting  him  under  the  Act 
applicable  to  that  offence. 

"Mr.  Staples  said,  that   the   last  time  he  was 

rought  to  that  office  was  on  a  charge  of  going: 

nto   a   coffee-shop,  and  eating  and  drinking  at 

one  meal  as  much  as  amounted  to  between  5s. 

and  6s. 

"  The  oysterman  said,  that  had  the  prisoner 
been  at  all  moderate  in  his  appetite,  and  eaten  a 
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few  dozen  of  oysters  instead  of  nearly  two  pecks, 
he  should  have  been  disposed  to  let  him  go  away 
without  payment,  but  when  a  man  came  to  his 
stall  and  punished  such  a  quantity,  the  offence 
could  not  be  overlooked. 

"  Dando  said,  that  after  his  imprisonment  his 
appetite  was  more  keen  than  ever,  and  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  having  a  few 
oysters  in  passing  the  complainant's  stall,  although 
he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  treat.  '  I  must 
have  victuals,'  said  he  ;  'it 's  all  nonsense,  and 
if  I  have  not  got  the  money,  \yhy  those  must  suffer 
who  have.  There  is  one  thing,'  he  added,  '  and 
that  is,  no  man  can  charge  me  with  being  either 
a  robber  or  a  housebreaker.  I  am  here  at  your 
mercy,  and  prepared  to  undergo  the  punishment 
that  awaits  me,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  but  I 
again  say,  that  I  must  satisfy  my  hunger.' 

"  Mr.  Swabey  said,  that  the  oysterman  would 
have  been  justified  in  taking  the  coat  off  the 
prisoner's  back  for  not  paying  the  amount  of  the 
oysters  he  had  eaten.  As,  however,  he  had  not  been 
deprived  of  his  clothes,  he  might  be  summoned  to 
the  Court  of  Bequests. 

"  The  oysterman  said,  that  summoning  such 
a  fellow  would  be  of  no  use,  and  as  for  depriving 
him  of  his  coat,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  garments 
he  wore,  including  shirt  and  all,  the  lot  would  not 
fetch  a  shilling.  '  I  should  like,'  added  the  oyster- 
man, '  to  give  him  a  good  sound  thrashing  with  this 
cane  I  hold  in  my  hand  :  that  would  in  some 
measure  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  my  bread 
and  oysters,  and  if  I  thought  I  should  be  justified 
I  would  carry  my  wishes  into  effect  before  he 
escaped  out  of  this  neighbourhood.' 

"  The  Magistrate. — '  I  shall  discharge  the 
prisoner  now,  but  he  must  not  meet  with  any 
obstruction  on  leaving  this  office.' 

"  The  prisoner  was  then  told  that  he  might  go 
about  his  business,  the  magistrate  saying,  that 
one  day  or  another  he  would  get  very  severely 
handled  by  those  whom  he  treated  like  the  oyster- 
man. 


a  lecture  on  ftis  conduct,  and,  naving  t    „ 

bucket  of  water,  waited  at  the  door  until  the  latter 
made  his  appearance,  and  then  threw  the  contents 
over  him,  and  afterwards  gave  him  a  sound 
thrashing  with  a  cane,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  a  throng  of  persons  who  had  assembled  out- 
side, and  who  were  aware  of  the  prisoner's  trans- 
gressions." 

Dando  died  in  Clerkenwell  Prison,  it  is 
alleged  of  starvation.  He  furnished  the 
groundwork  of  a  play  called  '  Dandolo  ;  or, 
the  Last  of  the  Doges,'  an  original  farce  in 
one  act,  by  Edward  Stirling,  printed  in  J. 
Duncombe's  '  British  Theatre,'  vol.  xxxv. 
This  play  was  produced  in  1838  at  Norton 
Folgate  Theatre,  when  Sam  Vale  played  the 
gormandizing  oyster-eater  with  great  spirit. 
About  this  same  time  there  were  issued 
many  caricatures  of  the  penny  plain  and 
twopence  coloured  kind,  the  chief  topic  of 
which  was  '  Dando  astonishing  the  Natives.' 

As  late  as  1860  there  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
an  amusing  poem  upon  Dando,  the  point  of 


which  was  to  inquire  wThat  Dando  had  done" 
with  himself  during  those  months  when. 
oysters  were  not  in  season.  The  verses  end 
up  with  : — 

In  Clerkenwell  there  is  a  lonely  grave 
That  has  become  "  a  place  of  pilgrimage  "  ; 
And  not  "  the  cockle  shell  "  the  pilgrim  bears, 
Bub  shell  of  shapeliest  native — to  be  placed 
In  glistening  row  around  that  humble  sod 
By  row  on  row  thus  circled.     Nor  in  vain 
Shall  we  to-day  have  penned  these  simple  lines, 
.If  thus  we  only  may  be  said  to  place 
One  other  oyster-shell  upon  that  grave. 

The  reference  in  the  last  line  is  to  the  fact 
that  Dando's  grave  was  for  some  years  kept 
covered  with  oyster-shells. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS, 
187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

SIB  WIIXOUGHBY  MAYCOCK  calls  this 
individual  "  John  Dando,  the  Jew,"  and 
believes  he  was  a  Jew.  Personally,  I  doubt 
it.  The  name  is  against  it  for  one  thing  ; 
but  that  does  not  much  signify.  Certain 
classes  of  questionable  Israelites  do  favour 
"  a  little  bit  of  pig's  meat ''  ;  their  partiality 
for  bacon,  when  away  from  home,  has  often 
been  remarked  and  has  puzzled  their 
Christian  friends,  who  know  them  as  very 
orthodox  persons  in  all  other  respects.  I 
have  heard  of  them  favouring  lobster  ;  but 
oysters  are  not  one  of  "  the  forbidden  foods  'r 
which  one  Jew  in  a  thousand  would  hanker 
after.  M.  L.  R.  BBESLAR. 


FRED.  WITT  VAN  WASSENAER,  HERB  VAN 
ROSANDE,  BORN  1658  (1!  S.  xii.  422).— The 
famous  Admiral  Opdam,  "  foggy  Opdam  "of 
Lord  Dorset's  lines,  who  was  blown  up  with 
his  flagship  in  the  seafight  with  the  Duke- 
of  York  on  3  June  (O.S.),  1665,  left  a  son,, 
who  died  in  1714,  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  Dutch  service  and  Governor  of  Hertogen- 
bosch.  Can  this,  by  any  chance,  be  the  man 
of  whom  W.  F.  P.  is  in  search  ? 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Frederik  Willem  (not  Witt),  Baron  van 
Wassenaer,  Heer  (not  Herr ;  Herr  is 
German)  van  Rosande,  born  in  1658, 
became  on  6  Aug.,  1677,  at  the  age  of  19, 
a  captain  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Foot- 
guards  (with  the  rank — as  in  England — cf 
lieutenant-colonel),  and  filled  later  the  office 
of  High  Bailiff  of  Hulst  and  Hulster- 
Ambacht.  He  died  childless  at  the  Hague 
in  the  month  of  August,  1703,  after  having 
married,  at  Leyden  in  the  month  of  April, 
1683,  Maria  van  Leyden  van  Leeuwen,  a 
daughter  of  Dirck,  Deputy  to  the  States- 
General,  ambassador  in  England  in  1678r  &c^ 
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Frederik  Willem,  Baron  v.  W.  v.  R.,  was 
the  son  of  Arent,  Baron  van  Wassenaer, 
Lord  of  Duvenvoorde,  Voorschoten,  Veur, 
't  Woud,  and  Rosande.  He  was  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Holland,  &c.  The  last 
v.  W.  v.  R.  in  the  male  line,  Baron  Jan 
Dirk,  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen, 
who  died  in  1913,  was  my  first  cousin,  and, 
as  I  am  interested  in  the  family  history  and 
know  something  about  it,  I  am  willing  to 
amplify  these  notes  privately,  if  desired. 

The  Wassenaers  are  the  only  dynastic 
family  of  the  County  of  Holland  (not  to  be 
mistaken  for  what  is  wrongly  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland)  still  flourishing  ;  and 
they  were  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  and 
after  at  a  par  with  the  Howards,  the  Talbots, 
and  similar  distinguished  races  in  England. 
AdmiralWassenaer-Opdam  (not  Opdam- Was- 
senaer) was  a  very  distant  relative  of  F.  W. 
v.  W.  v.  R.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W. 

VISCOUNT  NELSON  (11  S.  xii.  422). — The 
second  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Hilborough  was  created,  20  Nov.,  1805, 
Viscount  Merton  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Merton, 
and  Earl  Nelson  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Merton. 
His  only  son  was  Horatio  Nelson,  styled 
Viscount  Trafalgar.  Similarly  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  third  Earl,  fourth  Baron,  was 
Herbert  Horatio  Nelson,  styled  Viscount 
Trafalgar. 

The  Viscountcy  of  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and 
•of  Burnham  Thorpe,  became  extinct  at  the 
death  of  the  great  admiral.     See  G.  E.  C.'s 
*  Complete  Peerage.' 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

TRAFALGAR  BRIDGE  (9  S.  i.  188;  11  S.  xii. 
83). — I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  it  was  proposed  to 
call  new  London  Bridge  "  Trafalgar  Bridge  "  ; 
but  the  name  "  Victory  Bridge  "  is  perhaps 
one  step  on  the  road.  In  1800  Messrs. 
Telford  &  Douglass  submitted  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Improving  the  Port  of  London  a  design  for 
a  three-arched  cast-iron  bridge,  at  or  near 
the  site  of  London  Bridge,  which  they 
proposed  to  call  "  Victory  Bridge."  A 
statue  of  George  III.  was  to  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  a  figure  of  Victory 
on  the  other.  They  proposed  to  place 
medallions  or  busts  of  four  distinguished 
admirals  and  naval  trophies  over  the  centre 
of  the  Abridge.  It  appears  that  the  erection 
of  a  "  naval  pillar  "  to  commemorate  our 
^victories  at  sea  was  then  under  consideration, 


and  the  designers  of  the  bridge  thought  that 
the  object  wrould  be  much  better  obtained 
by  their  scheme.  For  further  particulars 
see  '  Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1793-1802,'  vol.  xiv,  p.  572. 
Ralph  Dodd,  who  is  mentioned  on  p.  83, 
ante,  was  a  well-known  inventor  and  civil 
engineer,  who  is  somewhat  inadequately 
noticed  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  He  submitted  designs  for  the 
erection  of  New  London  Bridge  to  the 
Committee,  and  they  are  described  at 
pp.  559-62  of  the  volume  above  mentioned. 
The  Report  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  copperplates,  one  of  which  depicts  another 
design  by  Messrs.  Telford  &  Douglass  for  a 
single-arch  cast-iron  bridge  of  600  feet  span  ! 
The  daring  nature  of  this  design  seems  to 
have  taken  away  the  breath  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  sought  the  opinions  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
and  engineers  of  the  day,  all  of  which  are 
fully  set  out  in  the  Report.  The  document 
is  one  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
improvement  of  the  River  Thames. 

R.  B.  P. 

CHRIST'S  -"  SEVEN  EYES  "  IN  WELSH 
POETRY  (11  S.  xii.  420).— The  third  quota- 
tion at  this  reference  must  rather  allude  to 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  v.  6  :  "  Et  vidi 
Agnum. . .  .habentem  sept  em  cornua  et 
oculos  septem,  qui  sunt  septem  spiritus  Dei, 
missi  in  omnem  terram." 

This  same  lamb  with  seven  eyes  is  to  be 
found  in  art  ;  for  instance,  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  '  Theologia 
Latina '  in  Paris  :  on  a  window  in  the 
cathedral  at  Auxerre ;  and  on  another  stained 
glass  in  the  church  of  Saint  l^tienne  du 
Mont,  bearing  date  1614. 

PIERRE  TURPIN. 

The  Bayle,  Folkestone. 

FLYING  TURK  (11  S.  xii.  338).— "  Cli- 
zasthlanes "  was  no  doubt  meant  for 
"  Kilidj-Arslan."  A  Seljuk  sultan  of  that 
name  (Rokneddin-Kilidj-Arslan)  was  the 
ruler  of  Iconium  from  1257  to  1267.  See 
Hammer,  vol.  i.  pp.  44-47  of  the  French 
edition.  L.  L.  K. 

"  MEDDLE  AND  MUDDLE  "  (11  S.  xii.  422). 
— The  "  Rupert  of  Debate,"  Lord  Derby, 
speaking  in  1864,  used  these  words  to 
characterize  Lord  Russell's  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  phrase — 
where,  I  cannot  remember — in  some  book 
written  long  before  Lord  Derby's  time. 

B.  B. 
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WAR  AND  MONEY  (11  S.  xii.  400). — The 
saying  quoted  by  DR.  KREBS  seems  to  be 
generally  attributed,  not  to  Teodoro  Trivul- 
zio,  but  to  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio  (fl518). 
It  is  referred  to  in  L'Intermediaire  for  10  No- 
vember, under  the  heading  '  L' Argent  est 
le  nerf  de  la  guerre,'  but  the  correspondents 
fail  to  give  the  authority. 

Fumagalli,  it  may  be  noticed,  quotes 
'Trivulzio's  words  in  French  : — 

"  Pour  faire  la  guerre  avec  succes,  trois  choses 
sont  absolument  ne"cessaires  :  preincrement,  de 
1'argent  ;  deuxiemement,  de  1'argent  ;  et  troisi- 
emement,  de  1'argent." 

But  he  gives  no  reference.     See  '  Chi  1'ha 
-detto  ] '  4th  ed.,  No.  644. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

'  THE  LADIES  OF  CASTELLMARCH  '(US.  xii. 
360,  407).— In  my  reply  (p.  407)  "mark" 
should  be  "  Mark,"  viz.,  King  Marke  of 
"  La  Mort  d'Arthure.' 

As  I  said,  "  Ladies  "  is  wrong,  and  should 
read  "  Maidens,"  for  Malory  (chap.  xcii. 
<id  fin. )  mentions  "the  turnement  of  the 
•castle  of  Maidens,  that  standeth  by  the  hard 
rock,"  in  the  answer  given  by  the  knight  to 
King  Mark,  whom  Sir  Tristram's  "  prowesse," 
then  recounted,  made  "  passing  heavie 
and  sory."  The  "  hard  rock  "  is  Rhiw  ; 
rhianfa  is  Welsh  for  "  place  of  maidens." 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  make  the  initial  of 
"*  Mark  "  plain  enough. 

H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

103,  Abbey  Road,  Torquay. 

Your  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  this  farmhouse  is  "on  Hell's  Mouth,  or 
Port  Nigel  "  ;  it  is  really  between  Llanbedrog 
And  Abersoch  on  the  main  road,  and  stands 
^mid  tall  trees,  a  relic  of  the  vanished 
squirearchy  of  Lleyn.  It  possesses  an 
interior  suggestive  of  its  ancient  splendour, 
and  over  the  entrance  porch  is  carved  a 
•coat  of  arms  of  many  quarterings.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Sir 
Wm.  Jones  occupied  the  house  ;  and  I  believe 
it  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Assheton- 
Smiths.  From  what  I  have  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abersoch,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  novel  has  been  written 
round  Castell-March,  but  I  cannot  get  the 
name  of  it. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is — as 
nearly  as  we  can  get  it  in  English — Casteth- 
mark,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable.  It  is  a  fine  old  manor  house  (now 
belonging  to  Lord  Penrhyn),  and  is  situated 
on  Abersoch  Bay  (not  on  Forth  Nigwl,  as 


stated  by  your  correspondent  MR.  H.  H. 
JOHNSON)  about  one  mile  north  of  Abersoch, 
and  close  to  the  shore.  I  know  the  house 
well,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  "  Ladies." 
There  is,  however,  a  most  amusing  (and  I 
believe  true)  story  told  of  a  former  owner, 
which  may  be  found  in  Bradley's  '  Highways 
and  Byways  in  North  Wales,'  p.  339. 

JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 
Chester. 

E.  V.  B.  (11  S.  xii.  379,  426).— It  may 
interest  your  querist  and  bibliographers  to 
know  that  I  gave  a  full  biographical  and 
bibliographical  account  of  this  lady  in  The 
Hunlly  Express,  Aberdeenshire,  on  1  July, 
1907,  and  of  her  brother,  Col.  Bertie  Gordon, 
the  hero  of  the  wreck  of  the  Abercrombie 
Robinson,  en  15  Feb.,  1£07. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

TOWNSHENDS     OF    RAYNHAM,     RECUSANTS 

(11  S.  xii.  420).— Sir  Roger  Townshend's 
daughter  Katherine  married  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld  of  Oxburgh,  who  was  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  Governor  of  the  Tower  of 
London  under  Queen  Mary,  and  died 
22  Aug.,  1583  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  vi.  426,  432).  ^ 
I  cannot  at  present  consult  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
but  I  think  there  is  a  biography  of  Sir 
Roger's  great-grandson  Roger  therein.  He 
was  a  recusant  (see  Cal.  Cecil  MSS.  iv.  267  ; 
Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  xiii.  94),  and  on  27  May,  1585, 
was  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Alderman  Spencer 
of  the  City  of  London  (see  Cath.  Rec.  Soc. 
ii.  239).  He  probably  conformed  before  he 
was  knighted,  and  afterwards  reverted. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

'THE  GENTLEMAN'S  CALLING'  AND  'THE 
WHOLE  DUTY  or  MAN  '  (11  S.  xii.  27,  87).— 
The  attribution  still  remains,  I  fear,  in  the 
region  of  controversy.  There  is  another  name 
(unmentioned  in  *  N.  &  Q.')  possible  as  the 
author  of  this  popular  series  of  religious 
meditations.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Abraham  Woodhead  is  more 
conclusive  than  that  in  favour  of  Allestree 
or  others.  WM.  JAGGARD,  Lieut. 

'THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM'  (11  S.  xii. 
259). — If  MR.  MAURICE  JONAS  will  turn  to 
p.  429  of  a  reference  book  he  doubtless  pos- 
sesses (the  '  Shakespeare  Bibliography,'  1911), 
he  will  there  find  the  answer  to  his  query. 
There  are  three  known  copies  of  the  1599 
issue.  One  is  at  Cambridge,  a  second  at 
Britwell  Court,  and  a  more  recently 
discovered  third  copy  has  found  a  home 
across  the.  Atlantic. 

WM.   JAGGARD,  Lieut. 
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BARLEY  AND  BLINDNESS  (11  S.  xii.  380, 
429). — It  is  said  that  rice  is  bad  for  the  eyes, 
but  that,  I  hope,  may  not  be  true.  However, 
in  '  My  Confidences  '  (p.  87)  Frederick 
Locker- Lampson  tells  posterity  of  his  sister 
Ellen's  poultry-keeping,  and  says  : —  , 

"  Once  for  economy,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  Mrs. 
Pawsey,  femme  alors  celebre,  she  fed  her  cocks  and 
hens  on  paddy  (rice  in  the  husk),  and  in  conse- 
quence half  her  stock  became  stone-blind." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

REV.  PHILIP  ROSENHAGEN  (US.  xii.  442). 
— The  garrison  of  Madras  troops  at  Colombo 
were  without  a  chaplain  till  1796,  when  the 
Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen — whose  name  is 
thus  spelt  in  the  Madras  records — arrived 
as  a  naval  chaplain  in  spiritual  charge  of 
H.M.S.  Suffolk.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
to  do  duty  ashore  with  the  British  troops  ; 
and  he  retained  the  appointment  till  his 
death  in  April,  1799.  The  Madras  Govern- 
ment informed  the  Directors  of  the  ap- 
pointment, in  their  Military  Letter  dated 
20  Jan.,  1797,  paragraphs  40  and  41  ;  and 
they  quoted  the  Court's  orders  of  April, 
1796,  in  justification  of  their  action  (see 
Disp.  to  Madras,  22  April,  1796,  10  Pub.). 
The  Directors  did  not  approve  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and  ordered  it  to  be  revoked  ; 
but,  as  they  did  not  send  out  any  one  to 
take  Rosenhagen' s  place,  he  retained  it  till 
his  death  (see  Disp.  to  Madras,  May,  1798, 
Pub.).  As  the  appointment  was  not  made 
by  the  Directors,  there  is  no  record  at  the 
India  Office  about  this  chaplain.  No 
covenant  was  entered  into.  It  was  merely 
a  temporary  appoint ment  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  Madras  Government.  Rosen- 
hagen was  not  looked  upon  as  being  in  the 
regular  service  of  the  Company.  I  suggest 
a  reference  to  the  Admiralty  in  less  busy 
times.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Cor- 
diner  in  May,  1799.  It  is  on  record  at  Fort 
St.  George  that  Mr.  Rosenhagen  solemnized 
a  marriage  on  4  Aug.,  1798,  at  Colombo, 
between  Lieut.  John  De  Morgan  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dodson.  These  were- the  parents 
of  Augustus  De  Morgan,  the  mathematician. 
FRANK  PENNY,  LL.M. 

For  an  anecdote  about  the  Rev.    Philip 
Rosenhagen,  see  '  N.  &  Q.'  2  S.  x.  216,  315 
There  is  a  short  account  of  his  life  in  the 
|  Dictionary    of    National    Biography.'     In 
*  The  Georgian  Era  '  it  is  said  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  pension,  he  told  Lord  North  that 
he    wrote    the    '  Letters    of    Junius  '  ;     bu 
Woodfall,    who    knew    him    well,    did    not 
believe  it :  "  The  autograph  of  Junius  was 


3old,  firm,  and  precise  ;    Rosenhagen's  was- 

a  feeble,  half -illegible  scrawl. ' '     Robert  Eyres 

Candor,    in    a    letter    quoted    by    Forster 

'  Landor  :  a  Biography,'  1869,  ii.  392),  says 

hat     Philip     Rosenhagen's     son     "  always 

relieved  that  the  '  Letters  of  Junius  '  were 

written  by  his  father,  but  felt  no  wish  to 

prove  the  fact."     This  son  married,  2  Oct.,. 

.821,  Frances,  daughter  of  Fleetwood  Park- 

lurst  of  Ripple  Court,  Worcestershire.     For 

/Valter   Savage   Landor's   verses  about   the 

Parkhursts  and  Rosenhagens  see  his  '  Works,* 

1846,    ii.    653;   and   for  a  reference   to   the 

younger  Rosenhagen,   his   *  Letters   Private 

and  Public,'  1899,  p.  110. 

STEPHEN  WHEELER. 
Oriental  Club,  Hanover  (Square,  W. 

A  long  and  interesting  biographical  notice- 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen  (1737  ?-98)r 
Platt  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College^ambridge^ 
1761-71,  "a  loose  fish  and  not  a  member 
of  whom  the  College  can  be  proud,"  appears* 
in  '  Admissions  to  the  College  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,' part  iii.  (1903),  p.  640.  See  also 
'D.N.B.,'  xlix.  248. 

The  chief  interest  in  his  life  is  his  connexion 
with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  '  Letters  of  Junius.'  It  seems  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  abroad,  chiefly  in 
France.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  thanked  for  reply.] 

"  LE  BRAVACHE  ItlcossAis  "  (11  S.  xii. 
441). — SOTJTHUMBRIAN  may  possibly  be  in- 
terested in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  comment 
on  the  lines  he  quotes.  It  occurs  in  that 
author's  '  Religio  Medici,'  pt.  ii.  sect.  iv.  : — 

"  There  is  another  offence  unto  charity,  •which 
no  author  hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take  notice 
of,  and  that's  the  reproach,  not  of  whole  professions,, 
mysteries,  and  conditions,  but  of  whole  nations, 
wherein  by  opprobrious  epithets  we  miscal  each 
other,  and,  by  an  uncharitable  lpgick,from  a  dis- 
position in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  in  all. 
Le  mutin  Anglo  is,  et  le  bravache  Escossois, 
Le  bougre  Italien,  et  le  fol  Francois  ; 
Le  poltron  Remain,  le  larron  de  Gascogne, 
L'Espagnol  superbe,  et  1'Aleman  yvrogne." 

S.    BUTTERWORTH. 

SOITTHTJMBRIAN'S  quotation,  "  Le  mutin 
Anglois,"  &c.,  is  taken  from  some  lines  which 
may  be  found  in  '  Religio  Medici,'  pt.  ii. 
sect.  IV.  In  introducing  them  Browne 
observes  : — 

"  There  is  another  offence  unto  Charity,  which 
no  Author  hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take 
notice  of,"  &c.,  ut  svpra. 
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This  being  so,  is  there  anything  to  be 
surprised  at  in  the  particular  failing  assigned 
to  the  Scot  ?  The  Scot  on  the  Continent 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later  certainly 
Ibore  the  reputation  of  being 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Barclay  in  his  '  Icon  Animorum,'  lib.  iv., 

«ays  of   "  Scoti,"    "  Iracundia  in  promptu, 

sed  quam    facile  post  primes  impetus  miti- 

gant,"     and,    when    speaking    of     Scottish 

adventurers  who  expected   assistance  from 

their  wealthier  countrymen  residing  abroad, 

he  writes,    "  nihil   est   superb  a  mendicitate 

deterius."       Compare,      too,      the      saying, 

""  Scotus  est,  piper  in  naso  "  ('N.  &  Q.,'  9  S. 

iii.    109).     L.   N.   Moltke   in  his   '  Annotata 

&d  Religionem  Medici,'    published  with   an 

edition    of    Merry  weather' s    translation    in 

1652,  renders  or  paraphrases  "  le  bravache 

Escpssois"  by  "Scotus  thrasonice  agit  aut 

¥rojicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba." 
b  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  that  the  four 
Trench  lines  as  printed  in  Dr.  Greenhill's 
charming  '  Golden  Treasury '  edition  of  the 
'  Religio  Medici '  are  incomplete,  the  first 
half  of  the  second  line  being  intentionally 
omitted.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

[MR.  OLIVER  HESLOP  thanked  for  reply.] 

TREE  FOLK-LORE:  THE  ELDER  (US.  xii 
361,  410,  429,  450,  470).— At  p.  410 1  quoted 
in  answer  to  a  query  on  the  above,  the  '  Oxf  ore 
English  Dictionary'  on  "  Jew's  ears,"  SirT 
Browne,    'Vulgar   Errors,'  ii.  vi.  101.      MR 
A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN  thanked  me,  but  con 
tested   the   reference,    and,    after   search   in 
the  edition  of   S.  Wilkin,  F.L.S.    ("  Bonn' 
Library  "),  1901,  and  in  an  earlier  edition 
of  the   same,  I   could   but    agree  that  the 
chapter  was  vii.  (not  vi. ).    Dr.  Craigie,  how 
ever,    has   shown   me   that   the    Dictionary 
quoted  a  1646  edition,  where  "  Jew's  ears ' 
occurs  in  ii.  vi.,  §  9,  p.  101.     In  later  edition 
vi.  was  divided  into  two,  the  passage  now 
appearing  in  vii.  §  7. 

(Prof.)  H.  H.  JOHNSON, 

B.A.(Oxon.),M.R.I.A. 

Elder  bushes  are  invariably  to  be  seen 
planted  outside  the  dairy  windows  on  the  north 
side  of  old-fashioned  farmhouses  in  the  Mid- 
lands. This  is  done  because  elder-leaves 
are  supposed  to  be  very  objectionable  to  flies 
wasps,  and  other  insects,  the  tree  thus  pro- 
viding both  shade  and  protection.  For 
the  same  reason  a  switch  of  elder  with  the 
leaves  on  is  used  when  taking  or  driving  a 
swarm  of  bees.  THOS.  M.  BLAGG. 

124,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED  : 
ANGFORD,  LAUSSAC,  LUSACK  (US.  xii.  380). 

— (1)  Abraham  Langford  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 

Garden,     auctioneer,     d.     18     Sept.,     1774, 

iged  63,  M.I.  at  St.  Pancras.     Will  (P.C.C. 

341  Bargrave).     His  wife  Mary,  will  (P.C.C. 

239  Bevor),   was  also   buried   there.     They 

lad,    with    other    issue  :    1.    Robert,    bapt. 

27  Feb.,  1743/4,  of  Ensham  Hall,  Oxford- 
hire,  will  proved  in  1785  (P.C.C.  473  Du- 

3arel),     probably     the     Westminster     boy  ; 

3.  Cock,  bapt,   31  Oct.,    1748;  admitted  to 

Westminster  in  1761,  aged  12. 


(4)  and  (5)  James  Losack  of  the  island  of 
St.  Kitts,  Dep.  Sec.  1728,  Speaker  1744, 
Member  of  Council,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Vice-Admiralty  1754,  was  buried  at  Basse- 
terre, 30  Nov.,  1756.  He  married  Mary, 
dau.  and  heir  of  Richard  Hawkshaw,  of  the 
same  island,  merchant,  and  they  were 
probably  parents  of  the  two  boys  at  West- 
minster. Of  the  younger,  James,  I  know 
nothing.  The  elder,  Richard  Hawkshaw 
Losack,  became  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  in  1769,  President  of 
St.  Kitts  1770,  and  d.  2  Nov.,  1813,  aged  83  ; 
buried  in  St.  Anne's,  Soho  ;  will  (P.C.C. 
553  Heathfield).  See  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her., 
4  S.  i.  305  ;  and  3  S.  i.  241.  By  tradition  the 
above  James  was  descended  from  Antoine 
de  Lussac,  Comte  d'Eran,  supposed  to  have 
emigrated  from  France  to  St.  Kitts  soon 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 

"LOCK"  AND  "KEY"  (11  S.  xii.  420).— 
It  may  be  worth  recording  that  in  Pembroke- 
shire English  also  "  lock  "  means  to  shut, 
arid  "  key  "  to  lock.  DAVID  SALMON. 


SALONIKA  (11  S.  xii.  400). — Whatever  is 
the  pronunciation  cf  the  above  town  in 
English,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  in 
Italian,  where  it  is  spelt  Salonicco.  This 
can  only  be  pronounced  as  it  is  written  by 
rule  of  all  Italian  sounds. 

WILLIAM  MERCER. 

METHODS  OF  WAKING  A  SLEEPER  (US.  xii. 
440). — Montaigne,  when  describing  how  his 
education  was  ordered  by  his  father,  writes  : 

"  Whereas  some  are  of  opinion,  that  suddenly 
to  awaken  young  children,  and  as  it  were  by 
violence  to  startle  and  fright  them  out  of  their 
dead  sleepe  in  a  morning  (wherein  they  are 
more  heavie  and  deeper  plunged  than  we)  doth 
greatly  trouble  and  distemper  their  braims,  he 
would  every  morning  cause  me  to  be  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  some  instrument ;  *ind  I  was  nev^r" 
without  a  servant ;  who  to  that  purpose  attended 
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upon    me." — '  Essais,'  book  i.  chap,  xxv.,  not  far 
from  the  end,  Florio's  translation. 

This  practice  is  more  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  Chinese  version  quoted  by  MB. 
KUMAGUSU  MINAKATA.  "  Song  and  cymbals 
and  beat  of  drum  "  in  Ralston's  translation 
of  the  '  Tibetan  Tales  '  suggests  a  breakfast- 
gong  beaten  by  one's  pillow. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Lanfranc,  in  his  Constitutions  for  monks 
(Wilkins,  '  Concilia,'  i.  347,  348),  gives  the 
following  direction  with  regard  to  monks 
dozing  in  the  recesses  of  the  "  Necessarium," 
which  from  that  habit  was  playfully  called 
the"  Third  Dormitory."  The  "Circa"  or 
"  Circumitor"  was  to  go  his  rounds  at  night  : 

"  Accensa  candela  in  absconsa,  unus  eorum  in 
dormitorio  debet  circumire  lectos  omnium,  et 
omnia  sedilia  in  necessariis,  solicite  considerans  ne 

forte   aliquis   f rater  dormiens  ibi  remanserit 

vero  cum  dormientes  invenerit  non  eps  quocunque 
modo  tangat,  sed  modeste  atque  ordinate  sonitum 
tantum  modo,  quo  excitentur,  faciat." 
He  is  by  no  means  to  touch  and  so  startle 
the  sleeper,  but  only  to  make  a  slight  noise 
and  wake  him  gently.  I  have  an  impression 
that  there  is  some  Talmudical  direction  of  a 
similar  kind.  If  so,  probably  MB.  BRESLAR 
can  tell  us  about  it.  J.  T.  F. 

An  instance  of  a  "  noble  sleeper " 
awakened  by  means  of  music  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  extract  from  '  King  Lear,' 
Act  IV.  sc.  vii.  : — 

Cor.  Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  madam  ;    in  the  heaviness  of  sleep 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Doc.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 

him'; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well.     [Music.]  \ 

Doc.  Please  you,  draw  near.     Louder  the  music 
there. 

S.  BUTTER  WORTH. 
[MILDRED  D.  GIBBS  thanked  for  reply.] 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY  :  ARMS 
OF  IRELAND  (11  S.  x.  281,  336,  396,  417,  458, 
510 ;  xi.  50,  74,  96,  138,  177,  232  ;  xii.  284,  370, 
424). — I  must  admit  that  my  statement  that 
the  arms  granted  to  De  Vere  "have  nothing 
to  do  with  Ireland  "  is  too  sweeping  ;  I 
should  have  said  "  had  "  instead  of  "  have." 
The  parallel  between  the  grant  to  De  Vere 
and  the  Mowbray  and  Holand  grants  is  so 
complete  that  it  appears  to  me  to  supply  a 
fully  sufficient  raison  d'etre  for  the  crown- 
and-border  shield,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  any  connexion  between  the 
creation  of  De  Vere  to  be  Marquess  of  Dublin 
and  the  subsequent  augmentation.  As  the 
creation  of  (or  rather  substitution  to)  the 


Dukedom  of  Ireland  is  still  later  in  time,  it 
can  still  less  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  grant  of  augmentation. 

The  use  of  these  arms  (minus  the  border), 
in  the  following  century  (thirty  years  after- 
the  grant)  on  the  Irish  coins  from  Henry  V. 
to  Henry  VII.  is  another  matter,  and  a  very 
instructive  example  of  how  territorial  arms 
were  found  when  no  family  arms  were  at 
hand.  That  a  Duke  of  Ireland  had  borne 
these  arms  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  to 
assign  them  to  the  Lordship  of  Ireland.  The 
occasion  of  the  original  grant  was  forgotten,, 
as  the  fashion  of  marshalling  the  arms  of  a 
favourite  saint  with  one's  own  had  not 
spread  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of 
Richard  II.  The  disuse  of  the  crowns  ancT 
the  substitution  of  the  harp  may  be  seen  in 
Woodward,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  a 
reappearance  of  the  earlier  arms  in  the 
crown  on  the  harp  in  the  1603  banner,  as 
crowns,  especially  open  crowns,  are  ex- 
tremely common  as  decorative  adjuncts  or 
as  indications  of  sovereignty. 

D.  L.  GALBREATH. 
74,  Grand'  Rue,  Montreux. 

"I  DON'T  THINK"  (11  S.  xii.  321,  370r 
409). — The  record  of  revivals  is  no  less 
important  than  that  of  origins.  Even  though 
this  phrase  should  be  traced  back  to 
'  Beowulf,'  I  feel  sure  that  its  popularity  at 
the  present  day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
repeatedly  used  in  Mr.  Harry  Tate's  music- 
hall  sketch  'Motoring.'  H.  O. 

PRONUNCIATION  :  "  REGULARITY  IN  MIS- 
CONDUCT" (11  S.  xii.  305,  430).— Is  M~ 
REINACH  quite  correct  in  his  contention  that 
"  a  German  speaking  French  says  pain  for 
bain,  and  bain  for  pain "  1  Surely  it  is 
principally  the  Saxon  who  is  guilty  of  this 
"  misconduct."  He  also  says  du  when  he- 
means  tu,  and  vice  versa.  But  he  does 
precisely  the  same  thing  when  he  is  speaking 
his  own  dialect.  H.  O. 

SKULL  AND  IRON  NAIL  (11  S.  xii.  181,  306,. 
389,  409).— Timbs  in  his  '  Romance  of 
London  '  ('  Discovery  of  a  Murder  ')  records 
the  incident  (ante,  p.  306)  as  happening  to 
Dr.  Airy  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Churchyard, 
London.  J.  ARDAGH. 

CROMWELL'S  ALLEGED  LEAGUE  WITH  THE 
DEVIL  (11  S.  xii.  281,  324). —May  I  be 
allowed  a  line  or  two  to  thank  your  corre- 
spondent MR.  PIERPOINT  for  answering  my 
question  about  Cromwell  ?  I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  Walker's  book  that  I  came  upon 
the  story.  I  have  a  note  from  Mr.  St  rat  ton,. 
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of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  to  say  that  he  has  a  book 
published  in  London,  1733,  the  third  edition 
of  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Compact  with  the 
Devil  for  Seven  Years  on  the  day  on  which  he 
gained  the  battle  at  Worcester,  and  on  which 
Day,  at  the  Expiration  of  the  said  Term,  he 
afterwards  died."  This  supplementary  in- 
formation will,  I  think,  be  of  interest. 

J.  LANGFIELD  WARD. 
Bath. 

WHO  WAS  THE  HISTORIAN  ?  (11  S.  xii. 
441.) — AS  Prof.  G.  H.  Leonard  is,  I  believe, 
abroad  and  unable  to  speak  for  himself, 
perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  the 
historian  in  question  was  the  late  Sir  John 
R.  Seeley,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Cambridge.  Prof.  Leonard  was  one  of  his 
best-knowrn  pupils. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

Sheffield  University. 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY  (11  S.  xii.  421). — In 
The  Times  of  13  May,  1867,  appears  the 
following  announcement : — 

"On   10th  inst.   in  London,  Phipps  Vansittart 
Onslow,  late  of  Alfrick  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 
aged  76"  ; 
and  in  that  of  16  Dec.,  1854,  the  following  : — 

"  On    14th    inst.,    Augustus    Charles    Stapleton 
Somerset.  Esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
General  Lord  Robert  Henry  Somerset,  aged  33." 
A.  H.  MACLEAN. 
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Common  Conditions.  Edited  by  Tucker  Brooke. 
"  Elizabethan  Club  Beprints,"  No.  I.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  10s.  Qd.  net.) 

WITH  this  black-letter  reprint  cf  "  a  newe  and 
pleasant  comedie  or  playe,"  the  Elizabethan 
Club,  representing  the  scholarship  and  taste  of 
America,  makes  a  highly  promising  start  in  its 
publishing  enterprise.  The  editor  is  the  Assis- 
tant-Professor of  English  in  Yale  University, 
and  the  work  has  the  imprimatur  of  his  University 
Press,  together  with  those  of  Oxford  and  London. 
Thus  an  old  English  play  has  received  merited 
attention  in  a  way  that  proves  how  thoroughly 
alive  American  scholars  are  to  the  value  of 
even  by-ways  in  English  literature,  and  how 
readily  their  services  are  recognized  and  sup- 
ported here.  This  evidence  of  mutual  interest 
and  co-operation  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
is  a  factor  of  illustrative  significance  in  the 
grand  relationship  that  constitutes  the  republic  of 
letters. 

Two  copies  of  '  Common  Conditions  '  would 
appear  to  have  come  safely  down  through  the 
centuries.  One,  which  is  in  a  fragmentary  state, 
is  known  as  the  Chatsworth  copy  from  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Devonshire  ;  the  other  is  the  version  which  has 
at  length  got  a  full  and  definite  setting  at  the 
Yale  University  Press.  There  are  references  to 


the  play  by  stage  chroniclers  and  others,  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  and 
it  would  seem  that  now  the  one  copy  and  then 
the  other  had  come  under  critical  observation. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Malone 
and  Steevens  had  worked  at  the  imperfect  quarto,- 
which  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  1834,  and  passed  to  Mr.  Huntington  of 
New  York  in  1914.  The  other  had  been  known 
to  booksellers  and  some  literary  experts  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  or  about  1690  was 
added  to  the  Mostyn  Hall  Library  in  North  Wales. 
At  the  sale  there  in  1907  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  and  it  presently  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  is  now  in  the  Elizabethan  Club  Library. 
In  a  careful  and  lucid  Introduction  Mr.  Brooke 
characterizes  the  copies,  and  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  one  from  which  he  has  printed  is  practic- 
ally complete,  and  that  it  is  earlier  and  more 
accurate  in  text  than  the  other. 

The  play  fully  deserves  the  minute  and  careful' 
editing  it  has  now  received.  Licensed  on  26  Julyr. 
1576,  it  is  in  some  ways  a  superior  example  of  the- 
transitional  products  that  led  to  the  grand  drama- 
tic development  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Its 
title  is  allegorical,  being  designed  to  indicate  the 
influences  that  steadily  modify  human  experience. 
"  Common  Conditions  "  is  the  name  of  the  Vice,, 
who  poses  occasionally  as  Master  Affection  and  as 
Gravity,  while  once  explicitly  saying,  "  Medio- 
critie  is  my  name  though  conditions  they  mee 
call."  He  is  a  droll,  whimsical,  versatile,  and 
altogether  interesting  figure,  in  whom,  as  Mr. 
Brooke  says,  the  author  seeks  to  read  a  parable 
of  the  common  conditions  of  life.  He  adds  that 
the  troubles  for  which  he  is  responsible  make  him 
"  a  doubtfully  named  Mediocritas  aurea."  The 
Story  is  of  Oriental  origin,  "  drawne,"  says  the 
title-page,  "out  of  the  most  famous  historie  of 
Galiarbus  Duke  of  Arabia."  The  source  seems 
to  be  unknown,  but  the  drama  is  elaborated  at 
great  length  and  is  obviously  unfinished.  The 
close  as  it  stands  is  tragical,  two  pairs  of  lovers 
being  in  woeful  plight,  while  the  author  apologetic- 
ally announces  that  time  will  not  admit  of  more.. 
He  reaches  only  the  catastrophe,  leaving  spectator 
and  reader  anxious  and  disappointed. 

The  piece  is  written  in  the  heptameter  couplet,, 
which  was  a  fashion  at  the  time,  and  here  and 
there  exhibits  poetic  insight  and  vigour  of  decla- 
mation, although  there  are  sad  lapses,  not  only 
in  expression,  but  also  in  metre  and  rhythm. 
The  author,  however,  could  observe,  and  more 
than  once  he  makes  his  distracted  lovers  draw 
effectively  upon  both  nature  and  art  when 
rhetorically  expressing  their  deeper  emotions. 
Certain  rough  lyrics,  incidentally  given  to  tinkers 
and  to  piratical  sea-dogs  respectively,  are  valuable 
both  for  their  native  quality  and  their  historical 
import.  One  or  two  gnomic  observations  are 

noteworthy.     One  speaker  gives  an  early  form 

perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  the  earliest  in  the  language — 
of  a  dictum  that  has  become  proverbial,  when 
he  says,  "  Experience  showes  faint  harted  knights 
wins  neuer  fayre  ladies."  Again,  the  Vice  is 
accredited  at  a  critical  moment  with  the  in- 
spiriting assurance  that  "'tis  good  to  be  mery 
and  wise,"  which  is  familiar  in  a  slightly  varied 
form  in  a  fragment  of  Scottish  song.  Alliteration 
is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  verse,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  add  that  "for  why  "  in  the  sense 
of  "  because  " — recently  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.' — 
frequently  occurs  throughout  the  play. 
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With  our  present  knowledge  it  seems  impossible 
-to  say  who  wrote  the  comedy.  F.  G.$  Fleay  and 
•  others  have  made  tentative  suggestions^  which 
have  not  won  approval.  In  an  Appendix  Mr. 
Brooke  surveys  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
and  concludes  that  it  would  be  rash  and  arbitrary 
to  make  a  definite  attribution  of  authorship.  He 
takes  safe  ground  when  he  says  that  the  play  has 
obvious  affinities  to  Thomas  Preston's  '  Cambises  ' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  anonymous  '  Clyomon 
and  Clamydes  '  on  the  other,  and  suggests  that 
further  discussion  would  be  unprofitable.  He 
proves  himself  throughout  a  similarly  cautious  and 
expert  guide,  admirably  handling  his  text,  and 
-providing  indispensable  help  in  his  scholarly 
.and  suggestive  notes. 

The  Binding  of  Books  :  an  Essay  in  the  History 
of  Gold-Tooled  Bindings.  By  Herbert  P. 
Home.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected. "  Books  about  Books."  (Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.,  2s.  Qd.  net.) 

A  Short  History  of  English  Printing '    1476-1900. 
By  Henry  B.  Plomer.     Second  Edition.    (Same 
series,  publishers,  and  price.) 
'THESE  volumes    are   cheap  reissues  of   standard 

works  noticed  at  length  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ™>h«irQfirst 

appearance— Mr.  Home's  in  April,  1894  (8  S.  v. 

319),  and  Mr.  Plomer's  in  January,  1901   (9  S. 

V1Mr.  Home  writes  of  his  subject  as  a  true  lover 
and  enthusiast,  nothing  less  than  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  perfection  satisfying  him. 
He  will  not  have  anything  to  do  With  mere 
mechanical  accuracy  ;  and  commercial  require- 
ments are  anathema  to  him.  His  volume  is 
adorned  with  specimens  of  fine  bindings  from  the 
^early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  work 
/of  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Cockerell. 

Mr   Plomer,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers 

^of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  has  much  humbler  materials  to  deal 

with,    but    may    nevertheless    interest   a    larger 

•  circle.     He,  too,  is  thorough  in  his  methods,  and 

Ihis    pages  '  bear    evidence     of    his    painstaking 

research,  references  to  original  authorities  bepg 

plentiful.     One    comes    across  many  interesting 

items  of    information,  such    as   accounts  of  the 

first  use  of  movable  Greek  type  in  English  printing 

(pp.  101,  102),  the  earliest  English  representation 

."of  a  printing  press  (p.  105),  and  the  first  book 

published  in  England  by  subscription  (p.  165). 

The  original  edition  of  Mr.  Plomer  s  volume, 
being  pxiblished  at  half-a-guinea,  was  adorned 
with  portraits  and  facsimiles.  These  were 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  reissue  at  the  modest 
price  of  half-a-crown  ;  but  Mr.  Plomer  has  in- 
corporated in  his  new  edition  many  facts  dis- 
covered by  bibliographers  since  his  book  first 
appeared."  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
in  his  account  of  the  Chiswick  Press  he  has  not 
mentioned  Mr.  C.  T.  Jacobi,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  standard  of  English  printing. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  also  rendered  one  or  two 
statements  inexact.  Thus  it  is  not  now  correct 
to  say  that  John  Barber  was  "  the  only  printer 
Who  has  ever  held  the  high  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  "  (p.  193),  Sir  Wyatt  Truscott  having 
filled  the  position  in  1908  ;  and  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  o 
Government  printing  (p.  249).  These  smal 
^inaccuracies  do  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
general  value  of  a  sound  piece  of  work. 


The    Library   Journal :     November.     (New   York, 

B.  B.  Bowker  Co.,  Is.  6d.) 

DR.  BOSTWICK  of  St.  Louis  Public  Library  con- 
tributes a  paper  full  of  suggestions  on  '  Some 
Tendencies  of  American  Thought.'  The  tendency 
s  to  combine  and  blend  in  every  donaain,  and  this 
s  exemplified  in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  public 
ibrary.  At  St.  Louis  there  are  collections  of  postal 
cards,  specimens  of  textile  fabrics,  a  bindery  in 
all  operation,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  a  power- 
plant  of  considerable  capacity.  Mr.  Slosson, 
jhe  literary  editor  of  The  Independent,  makes 
many  amusing  remarks  in  his  address  '  How  the 
i'ublic  Library  looks  to  a  Journalist,'  and  says 
;hat  when  he  feels  inclined  to  be  impatient  if  he 
las  to  wait  seven  and  a  half  minutes  for  a  book 

be  found  and  placed  before  him  in  the  New  York 
Library,  he  reminds  himself  of  his  experience  at 
the  Berlin  Library,  where,  "  after  he  had  hunted 
up  the  book  he  wanted  in  the  catalogue — no  easy 
iask — and  made  out  the  necessary  documents, 
.neluding  information  as  to  his  private  affairs 
jhat  no  American  census- taker  ever  dared  to  ask," 
nd  the  librarian  had  ascertained  that  the  book 
was  in,  and  politely  notified  that  all  was  in  order, 
was  told  that  he  "  could  get  the  book  to- 
morrow." 

Among  '  Bibliographical  Notes  '  it  is  announced 
bhat  the  '  Athenceum  Subject-Index  for  Periodicals' 
is  being  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  British  Library  Association,  and  that  it  will 
include  some  10,000  entries  chosen  from  300 
English,  American,  and  Continental  periodicals, 
fiction  and  minor  verse  being  excluded.  A 
series  of  class  lists  will  be  published  as  fast  as  com- 
piled, and  these  will  be  combined  in  one  alphabet 
early  in  the  new  year.  Monthly  indexes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1916.  American  libraries  may  obtain 
both  the  class  lists  and  the  annual  volume  through 
B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown  of  New  York  City. 

The  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archaeological  Journal : 
October.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield  and  John 
Hautenville  Cope.  (Beading,  Slaughter  &  Son, 
1*.  Qd.) 

THE  latest  number  of  this  quarterly  Journal  starts 
with  the  continuation  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser's  paper 
on  certain  churches — those  dealt  with  here  being 
Hampstead  Norreys  and  Aldworth.  The  paper 
is  full  and  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  illustrated 
with  abundant  photographs.  Major  Kempthorne 
on  Sandhurst,  Berks,  gives  interesting  particulars 
of  the  rates  for  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  Mary  Sharp  continues  the  '  History 
of  the  Parish  of  Beenham.'  Mr.  Tape  states  the 
present  position  of  the  inquiry  into  the  English 
ancestry  of  George  Washington ;  and  Mr.  J.  E . 
Field  begins  a  'Survey  of  Wallingford  in  1550.' 
The  number  is  a  good  one. 
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CHRISTMAS    IN    THE    CEVENNES. 

I  DO  not  know  my  Cevennes  sufficiently  well 
to  say  whether  there  is  a  village  in  that 
region  veritably  called  Cabrerolles  (goat- 
land)  or  whether  this  is  a  nonce-name  in- 
vented by  M.  Ferdinand  Fabre  as  suitable  to 
the  scene  of  his  story  '  L'Abbe  Roitelet.' 
The  account  of  the  way  in  which,  we  are 
told,  Christmas  was  celebrated  there  in  the 
eighteen  seventies  has  interested  me  greatly  ; 
for  if  there  be  no  actual  Cabrerolles  in  the 
district  of  the  Black  Espinouze,  I  judge  that 
the  observances  recorded  by  M.  Fabre  were 
actual,  and  I  feel  sure  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  have  forgotten  what 
he  wrote,  and  some  who  have  never  known, 
will  care  to  see  notes  which  I  am  setting 
down  at  Midsummer  in  readiness  for  our 
^Christmas  number. 

We  learn  that  at  some  places  in  the  Ce- 
vennes, according  to  a  custom  of  great  anti- 
•quity,  the  most  recent  man-child  represents 


the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  in  the  creche  which  is 
shown  in  the  church  at  the  Mass  celebrated 
during  the  first  breaths  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity.  His  parents  appear  as  the  B.  V.M. 
and  St.  Joseph,  and  wear  dresses  which  are 
quasi- Oriental  in  character  :  those  of  Pierre 
and  Jeanne  Miquel  at  Cabrerolles  wero 
fashioned  from  cast-off  church  vestments, 
and  the  effect  was  duly  impressive  :  people 
seemed  to  be  half  awed  by  the  sight  of  their 
transformed  neighbours.  The  Holy  Family 
was  grouped  under  the  portable  canopy 
(dais),  used  in  processions  and  other  cere- 
monies, which  now  became  an  idealized  shed. 
During  Mass  the  bleating  and  lowing  of 
farm  animals  made  itself  heard  at  intervals, 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  church. 
Flocks  and  herds  had  been  brought  into  the 
space  about  the  building,  and  the  draughts 
had  to  be  endured  by  the  faithful  so  that 
the  beasts  might  hear  the  hymns,  and,  as 
the  legend  went,  warm  the  Saviour  with 
their  breath,  while  human  beings  were 
reminded  of  the  cattleshed  on  Judsean  hills 
and  of  the  soulless  comrades  for  whom  the 
One  God  cares. 

After    the    completion    of    the    Messe    de 
minuit  the  Cure  of  Cabrerolles  put  off  his 
chasuble  and   other  eucharistic  accessories, 
and,  wearing  a  sumptuous  cope,  and  holding 
a  holy-water  sprinkler  in  his  hand,  went  in 
torchlight   procession   to   the   west   end    of 
the  church,   where    the  stock  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood awaited  him  outside.     The  Holy 
Family  came  too,  the  canopy  being  borne 
along   at   their  pace   so   as   to    keep   them 
sheltered.     At  the  threshold,  mounted  on  a 
stool    or   stand,    the     priest   addressed    the 
lerdsmen   and    spoke    of    the   propriety   of 
;heir  charges  taking  part  in  the  Christmas 
festival,    reminding   them   that   the  ancient 
use    of    the    Espinouze    allowed    them    to 
associate  their  animals,  through  the  Midnight 
Mass,  in  an  intimacy  closer  than  that  which 
ordinarily  existed.     He  then  called  on  them 
o    sing  '  The  Cattle    Carol,'    and    led    the 
strain.     When    the    men's    voices    took   up 
iis,  and  the  voices  of  the  beasts  rose  too 
in  uncultured  bleat  and  bellow,  c'etait  sauvage 
t  beau.    Can  God  be  offended  when  every- 
hing  that  hath  breath  gives  praise  ? 

Here  is  a  rendering  of  verses  which, 
if.  Fabre  says,  have  been  kept  current  for 
mndreds  of  years  : — 

THE  CATTLE  CAROL. 

All  the  Animals. 
Amid  the  sound  of  carols  bright, 

We  saw  some  angels  in  the  fold  : 

They  bade  us — "  Leave  your  sheds  to-night, 

To  warm  Babe  Jesus,  now  a-cold. 
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"  Mix  both  with  man  and  womankind, 
More  than  folk  think  you  kin  display. 

No  souls  your  bodies  hold  confined, 
Yet  yoxi  exist  as  well  as  they." 

Oxen. 

We  cows  and  oxen,  goats  and  sheep, 

When  Christmas  ringing*  bids  us  heed, 

Despite  the  cold  and  darkness  deep, 
Bush  like  the  wind  to  serve  His  need. 

Cows. 

On  wisps  of  straw  and  ash  lies  low 
Jesus  ;    behold  Him  chill  and  pale  ! 

Soon  with  our  breaths  we  '11  raise  a  glow, 
And  bring  the  colours  back  that  fail. 

Sheep. 

As  for  the  Virgin  Mary  good, 

She  looks  right  well  and  full  of  ijrace. 

She  bore  the  pains  of  motherhood,! 
Of  which  we  see  not  now  a  trace. 

Goats. 
St.  Joseph  stands  aside  the  while, 

Holding  a  broom  he  sometimes  plies  ; 
He  will  not  let  a  thing  defile 

The  shed  wherein  Babe  Jesus  lies. 

All  the  Animals. 

To  the  poor  creatures  that  we  be 

Grant  this  one  favour,  Lord,  in  love — 

Make  us  so  like  to  man  that  we 
May  be  acceptable  above. 

Finally  the  Cure  sprinkled  his  quadrupedal 
parishioners — all  save  the  frisky  goats — with 
holy-water,  and  they  were  taken  home  to 
their  cribs. 

After  the  feast  of  St.  Antony  (17  January) 
horses,  mules,  cows,  &c.,  were,  and  I  hope 
still  are,  brought  to  the  Church  of  S.  An- 
tonio Abbate  (Rome)  to  be  blessed  by  a 
priest,  who  asperges  them  and  says  :  "  Per 
intercessionem  beati  Antoni  Abbatis  hsec 
animalia  liberentur  a  malis,  in  nomine  Patris 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  Amen."  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare  in  '  Walks  in  Rome,'  ii.  81, 
82,  has  some  useful  quotations  referring  to 
the  observance,  which  was  inherited  from 
kindly  pagan  practice.  St.  Comely  (Pope 
Cornelius),  in  whose  name  the  parish  church 
of  Carnac  is  dedicated,  is  also  regarded  as 
being  a  friend  of  domestic  animals,  many  of 
which  are  brought  to  Carnac  to  receive  his 
favours,  especially  on  13  September.  Those 
with  horns,  as  his  name  suggests,  are  his 
speciality,  but  in  a  coloured  broadsheet  I 
have  of  him  a  pig,  a  "  rooster,"  a  duck, 
and  other  unhomed  things  gather  before  him 
confidently.  ST.  SWITHIN. 


*  Nadol. 

t  This  is  contrary  to  another  tradition. 


THE  WINCHESTER  HALL-BOOK  OF 
1414-5  AND  OTHER  RECORDS. 

ONE  fact  which  was  established  in  the- 
course  of  my  article  on  the  Hall-book  of 
1406-7  (ante,  pp.  293,  313)  is  that  Robert 
Heete,  while  compiling  our  Register,  fell 
somehow  into  an  error  which  caused  him  for  a 
while  to  be  dating  his  lists  just  a  year  too 
early  ;  for  instance,  the  list  which  he  assigned 
to  10  H.  IV.  is  really  of  Scholars  who  were 
admitted  under  the  Election  held  in  Augustr 
11  H.  IV.  (1410).  The  Hall-book  of  1414-5 
discloses  Heete' s  artful  device  for  rectifying 
his  chronology. 

This  book — for  I  propose  to  deal  with 
some  other  points  before  saying  more  about 
the  Register — is  marked "  on  its  cover,. 
"  Nomina  comniensalium  in  Collegio  anna 
r.  r.  Henr.  quinti  iij°,"  the  regnal  year  which 
began  on  22  March,  1414/5,  while  the  book 
was  current.  The  book  itself  had  been  begun 
in  the  previous  autumn,  for  its  first  leaf 
contains,  besides  the  usual  list  of  names  and 
the  diary  for  the  first  week,  a  complete 
reckoning  of  the  allowances  for  that  week,, 
and  the  reckoning  is  headed  : — 

"  Allocationes  facte  pro  epmmunis  custodi* 
sociorum,  &c.  de  A°  r.  r.  Henrici  quinti  secundo.V 

The  plan  of  noting  the  allowances  in  the 
Hall-book  was  continued  for  nine  weeks; 
more,  and  the  agreement  between  the 
reckonings  thus  given  and  those  to  be  found 
in  the  Account-roll  of  1414-5  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  book  and  the  roll  belong 
to  precisely  the  same  bursarial  year.  The 
roll,  as  we  learn  from  its  heading,  runs  from 
Michaelmas,  2  H.  V. ;  and  similarly  (so  the 
inference  must  be)  the  day  upon  which  the- 
Hall-book  starts  is  Saturday,  29  Sept.,  1414. 
In  both  documents  the  year  is  divided  into 
four  equal  quarters  of  thirteen  weeks  each, 
the  2nd  quarter  commencing,  therefore,  on 
29  Dec.,  the  3rd  on  30  March,  and  the 
4th  on  29  June.  In  the  Hall-book  the  8th 
week  of  the  2nd  quarter  is  called  "  prima 
septimana  quadragesime,"  and  we  are  thus 
reminded  that  Ash  Wednesday  had  occurred 
in  the  preceding  week.  It  fell  in  1415  on 
13  Feb. 

We  are  concerned  with  a  year  which  wit- 
nessed the  King's  departure  from  England 
with  troops,  remnants  of  whom  were  des- 
tined to  be  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
court.  At  the  end  of  June,  1415,  Henry f 
on  his  way  to  the  sea,  was  met  at  Winchester 
by  an  embassy  from  Charles  VI.  ;  but  tty& 
eloquence  of  their  spokesman,  maistre 
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Jehan  Bouratier,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
did  not  avail  to  avert  the  impending  inva- 
sion of  France.  Traces  of  these  public  events 
occur  in  our  College  records  : — " 

"  In  trutis  cerisis  et  vino  [trout,  cherries,  and 
vine]  emptis  et  datis  tarn  domino  Episcopo 
Wyntoniensi  [Beaufort]  quam  aliis  generosis 
supervenientibus  ad  collegium  tempore  quo  Bex 
fuit  Wyntonie,  ijs.  xd." — Roll  of  1414-5,  under 
'  Expense  forinsece  cum  clonis.' 

"In  j  laborario  conducto  ad  pariattandum 
muros  [hired  to  plaster  the  walls]  coquine  et 
latrine  erg'a  adventum  domini  Regis,  viijd." — 
Ibid.,  under  '  Custus  domorum  cum  necessariis.' 

The  sole  reference  to  French  affairs  that 
I  have  noticed  in  the  Hall-book  of  1414-5 
is  in  the  diary  for  the  last  week  of  the  2nd 
quarter  : — 

"  Die  lune  [Monday,  25  March] — Miles  gallicus 
cum  iij  sociis  suis  ad  prandium  in  alta  mensa. 
[The  other  guests  of  the  day  being  :]  Magister 
Theologie  cum  socio  suo  ad  prandium  cum  sociis  : 
Lamport,  Bowremane,  Sybbyscotte  ad  prandium 
cum  sociis  :  Suffriganus  ad  prandium  in  alta 
mensa  :  puer  eius  ad  prandium  cum  sociis." 

I  cannot  put  a  name  either  to  the  Suffragan 
or  to  the  French  knight.  As  they  dined  on 
Lady  Day  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  pittance  or  extra  course. 

For  mention  of  Agincourt  itself,  where 
the  battle  was  fought  on  25  Oct.,  we  have 
to  turn  to  the  Account-roll  of  1415-6  : — 

"  In  dat.  Johanni  Coudray  filio  Edwardi 
Coudray  armigeri  domini  Episcopi  Wyntoniensis 
deferenti  novos  rumores  ad  collegium  de  ultra 
mare  de  Ducibus  Comitibus  Baronibus  militibus 
et  aliis  generosis  de  Francia  captis  per  dominum 
Regem  nostrum  nunc  Anglie  in  quodam  bello 
facto  apud  Agyncourt  in  Picarda  in  festo  sanctorum 
Crispini  et  Crisp iniani  a°  Regni  sui  tercio  et  usque 
in  Angliam  postea  [i.e.,  since  John  Coudray's 
coming]  cum  dicto  domino  Rege  ductis,  vj«.  viijd." 
— '  Expense  forinsece  cum  donis.' 

Young  Coudray  apparently  did  not  stay  to 
dine  or  sup  ;  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  figure 
in  the  Hall-book  of  1415-6,  to  tell  us  the 
date  when  he  brought  news  of  victory. 
But  the  diary,  under  the  4th  week  of  the 
2nd  quarter,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  some  one 
who  had  probably  experienced  the  seamy 
side  of  the  war  : — 

"  Die  Martis  [21  Jan.,  1415/6]— ij  servientes 
patris  Ryngewod  conducentes  filios  eius  ad 
collegium  et  j  ex  eleemosyna  et  caritate  invitatus 
veniens  de  ultra  mare,  ad  prandium  cum  famuli*." 

A  few  weeks  earlier  than  that,  however, 
one  "  Lowes  "  begins  to  appear  among  the 
"  pagetti  "  in  the  weekly  lists  of  the  ser- 
vants. He  was  the  French  boy  whom  the 
College  had  apparently  ransomed  : — 

"  In  soluto  pro  quodam  Francigeno  nomine 
Lodewico  serviente  in  coquina  hoc  anno, 
xx.«.  iii.jr/." — Roll  of  1415-6,  under  '  Solucio 
forinscca.' 


Kirby's  allusions  to  this  ex-prisoner  of 
war  ('  Annals,'  p.  177)  foster  an  impression" 
that  Lewis,  having  been  straightway  ap- 
pointed College  cook,  failed  in  that  capacity,, 
and  was  shortly  degraded  into  a  stable- 
help.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  kitchen 
establishment  consisted  in  1415-6  of  William 
Kenne,  the  cook  ("  cocus  qui  simul  est 
lardarius")  at  26s.  $d.  a  year,  John 
Nowell,  "  garcio  coquine"  at  10«s.,  and  two 

pagetti,"  of  whom  Lewis  became  one  ;  and 
so  he  remained  until  1424,  when  the  better- 
paid  office  of  "garcio  stabuli "  at  13s.  4d.- 
a  year  fell  vacant,  and  he  got  double  his 
former  wages  by  promotion  to  it.  In  1438, 
however,  he  returned  with  the  like  wages 
to  the  kitchen  as  "  garcio  coquine,"  and  wa»-' 
thought  so  well  of  there  that  he  soon  received 
the  more  dignified  title  of  "  subcocus." 
The  Account-rolls  supply  an  annual  list  of 
the  servants  under  Stipendia  servientium 
Collegii '  ;  Lewis  disappears  from  the  list 
after  1448-9,  when  he  had  served  the  College 
for  thirty-four  years.  The  labourer  had 
proved  worthy  of  his  ransom  as  well  as  of 
his  hire. 

Ought  the  duty  of  defending  the  realm  to* 
be  confined  to  the  laity  ?  No  matter  what 
should  be  the  answer  to  this  question  nowa- 
days, it  is  on  record  that  in  the  summer  of 
1416,  when  our  coasts  were  being  attacked 
by  the  French  fleet,  Hayne  and  Grover,  tv  o 
Fellows,  who  were,  therefore,  necessarily 
priests,  gave  their  own  practical  answer  by 
leading  the  contingent  which  the  College 
dispatched  to  the  muster  of  bowmen  at 
Hamble.  Hayne  being  one  of  the  Bursars 
for  1415-6,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  has 
acted  as  "  eyewitness  "  : — 

"  In  expensis  domini  Willelmi  Hayne  Walterr- 
Harley  [one  of  the  Chaplains]  et  magistri  Willelmii 
Grovere  et  aliorum  de  Collegio  equitancium  et 
peditancium  ad  Hamele  in  the  Rys  [where  the 
manor  belonged  to  the  College]  et  ibidem  existen-- 
cium  per  iiijor  dies  pro  defensione  patrie  contra 
inimicos  domini  Regis  et  Regni  sui  et  tocius 
patrie  una  cum  expensis  Walteri  Wallyngfes  et 
aliorum  hominum  secum  peditancium  ad  Hamele 
predict'  pro  simili  causa  alia  vice  et  ultra  expensas 
factas  et  solutas  per  Robertum  Ticch'  [Titchfeld] 
firmarium  ibidem,  xa.  ixd.  ob.  In  cordulis  et 
capitibus  sagittarum  emptis  eodem  tempore,  xijrf. 
In  datis  iij  tenentibus  de  Roppele  [Ropley] 
existentibus  apud  Hamele  predict  per  j  diem  et 
j  noctem  post  recessum  patrie  pro  maiore  securi- 
tate  &c.,  xijd." — Account-roll,  1415-6,  uiu!»  r 
'  Expense  forinsece  cum  donis.'  For  the  King's 
letters  patent  of  14  May,  1416,  "  de  arraiatione 
contra  invasionem  Gallicorum,"  see  '  Fcedera,' 
iv.  161. 

Returning  now  to  the  Hall-book  of  1414-5,. 
I  notice  that  John  Pole's  tenure  of  the 
headmastership  ended  in  October,  1414.  Iifc 
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-the  4th  week  of  the  1st  quarter,  "  Mr.  Scol." 
is  marked  "  di.,"  and  also  "  hie  ultimo  "  ; 
next  week  there  is  no  "  Mr.  Scol."  ;  and 
when  we  have  him  again  in  the  6th  week, 
he  is  marked  "  hie  primo,"  to  indicate  that 
'Thomas  Romsey  had  returned,  and  was 
filling  the  office  for  a  second  time. 

Here  is  a  select  list,  similar  to  others  that 
I  gave  in  previous  articles,  of  guests  who 
were  in  the  Hall  in  the  course  of  the  year  :— 

1st  quarter,  2nd  week,  "  Willelmus  Glasiere  "  ; 
'3rd  week,  "  Dominus  Robertus  Pevesey  de  domo 
sancti  Johannis  "  ;  4th  week,  "  Mr.  in  theologia 
fratrum  Carmelitarum  "  ;  7th  week,  "  Plumbarius 
de  domo  Sancti  Swythuni. .  .  .unus  de  Dounton 
'[Wilts]  deferens  pannos  radiatos  generosorum," — 
'for  the  annual  distribution  of  gown-cloth  ; 
10th  week,  "  Lathamus  emendans  pavimentum 
claustri  "  ;  13th  week,  "  famulus  Hykenham  cum 
puero  ad  prandium  cum  famulis,  qui  faciet 
tabulam  pro  altari  in  cena,  homo  de  Huntingdon, 
firmarius  de  Durryngton  [Wilts]  in  cena  cum 
«ociis  "  ;  2nd  quarter,  1st  week,  "  duo  presbiteri 
-et  duo  mulieres,  de  Spetull," — the  Sustern  Spital 
(Sisters'  Hospital),  which  stood  where  the  Head- 
master's House  stands  now  ;  5th  week,  "  Foster 
longe  silve  cum  uxore  sua  " — he  is  called  "  Fores- 
tarius  de  Ipngwode  "  in  the  book  for  1415-6  ; 
6th  week, "  j  piscator  de  London," — more  probably 
a  salesman  concerned  with  Lenten  fare  than  a 
forerunner  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  ; 
^9th  week,  "  Dominus  Walterus  Sandres  passe- 
ware,"  i.e.,  a  passenger  or  wayfarer  ;  3rd  quarter, 
8th  week,  "j  homo  de  Tuyworrl,"  presumably 
Twyford  ;  4th  quarter,  2nd  week,  "  ij  presbiteri 

Episcopi Wolpedale,"  a  yariant  for  Uvedale  ; 

4th  week,  "  iij  homines  de  Marchelsie  "  ;  5th  week, 
*'  Alicia  Compton,"  at  the  high  table  ;  12th  week, 
"  presbiter  Mri.  Scole,"  who  dined  "  cum  sociis." 
"  Finito  libro  sit  laus  et  gloria  Xpo,"  wrote  the 
scribe  on  the  cover  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  list 
includes  female  guests  as  well  as  male.  The 
welcome  given  to  the  former  was  not,  as 
Leach  seemed  to  suppose  ('  History,'  p.  142), 
«,  breach  of  the  Founder's  Statutes ;  for 
the  prohibition,  in  rubric  45,  against  the 
entrance  of  women  into  the  College  was  care- 
fully qualified  ;  they  were  admissible  "  ex 
.causa  racionabili  et  honesta  per  custodem 
vicecustodem  aut  bursarios  approbanda," 
«,nd  from  the  earliest  times  hospitality  was 
regarded  as  good  cause  for  their  admission. 
One  frequent  guest  at  this  period,  who 
sometimes  brought  his  wife  with  him,  was 
Henry  Kesewyk,  a  lawyer  who  occasioned 
an  early  and  interesting  use  of  the  word 
"  solicitor."  To  give  the  word  its  proper 
setting,  it  will  be  best  here  to  quote  from  the 
roll  of  1415-6  the  whole  entry  as  to  Fees  : — 

"  Feoda — In  feodis  Johannis  Fromond  senes- 
ralli  terrarum  Collegii  per  annum,  vjZi.  xiijs.  iiijd. 
In  feodis  Ricardi  WTyot  unius  de  consilio  Collegii 
per  annum,  xxs.  In  feodis  Henrici  Kesewyk 
sollicitatoiis  negociorum  Collegii  in  curia  domini 


Regis  per  annum,  xiijs.  iiijd.  In  feodis  Roberti 
Ticchefeld  clerici  terrarum  Collegii  per  annum, 
xls.  In  feodis  Willelmi  Byngham.  "attornati 
Collegii  in  Communi  Banco,  xiij.s.  iiijfZ.  In 
feodis  Johannis  Hals  Sergeaunt  de  consilio 
Collegii,  xiijs.  iiijd.  per  annum.  In  feodis  Thome 
Bank  attornati  Collegii  in  scaccario  domini  Regis, 
vjs.  viijd.  In  feodis  Thome  Broun  alterius 
attornati  in  Communi  Banco  domini  Regis, 
vjs.  viijd.  per  annum.  In  feodis  Mri.  Thome 
Hursele  Notarii  Collegii  per  annum,  xiijs.  iiijd. 
In  feodis  Johannis  Mist  Auditoris  super  com- 
putum  ballivorum  et  aliorum  firma riorum  diver- 
sorum  maneriorum  Collegii  per  annum,  xiijs.  iiijrf. 
In  reWardo  facto  dicto  Henrico  Kesewyk  pro  bono 
labore  suo  hoc  anno  facto  in  negociis  Collegii. 
xiijs.  iiijd.  preter  infera  data  [gifts  which  are 
recorded  in  a  later  part  of  the  roll]." 

Kesewyk,  who  remained  College  solicitor 
until  his  death  in  1420,  first  appears  in  that 
apacity  in  the  Account-roll  of  1410-1,  a 
roll  which,  being  written  extravagantly  on 
one  side  only  of  the  parchment,  measures 
over  thirty-two  feet  in  length.  By  his  will, 
dated  29  March,  1420,  he  founded  an  annual 
obit  to  preserve  his  memory  at  the  College, 
bequeathing  for  the  purpose  the  reversion 
after  his  wife's  death  of  his  property  at 
Southampton.  The  will,  of  which  there  is  a 
copy  in  our  '  Liber  Evidentiarum,'  A,  fol.  85, 
was  proved  by  his  widow,  Margery,  before 
the  Bishop's  Commissary  on  29  Sept.,  1420. 
There  are  references  to  this  Henry  Kesewyk 
in  the  '  Victoria  History  of  Hants '  in  con- 
nexion with  the  manors  of  Hint on-Daub  nay 
(Catherington),  Stamshaw  (Portsmouth), 
Rumbridge  (Eling),  and  Somerly  (Harbridge) ; 
see  iii.  96,  193,  and  iv.  548n.,  605  ;  and  as  by 
his  will  he  desired  to  be  buried  at  the  College, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  was  the  brass, 
long  ago  lost  from  the  Chapel,  which  Warton 
and  others  have  quoted,  but  with  an  error 
of  date  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Henricus  Kesewyk  Specialis  amieus 
hujus  Collii  qui  obiit  penult,  die  Marcii  An.  Dom. 
MCCCCIX  [sic,  in  error  for  MCCCCXX],  cujus  aie." — 
Thomas  Warton's  '  Winchester,'  circa  1757,  p.  31. 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  identify  the  "  specialis 
amieus "  with  the  "  sollicitator,"  an  early 
member  of  a  profession  which  is  constantly 
providing  a  friend  in  need.  But  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  phrase  "  specialis  amieus," 
as  used  on  his  brass,  was  borrowed  from  the 
College  Statutes,  rubric  16  of  which  limited 
the  Commoners  to  ten  sons  "  nobilium  et 
valencium  personarum  dicti  Collegii  specia- 
lium  amicorum."  At  any  rate,  there  was  a 
Kesewyk  among  the  Commoners  during  part 
of  1415-6,  and  two  Kesewyks  subsequently 
became  Scholars:  Henry  (1419)  of  Maple- 
durham,  and  William  (1426)  of  Sparsholt, 
the  parish  for  which  the  solicitor  had  evinced 
his  regard  by  bequeathing  3*.  4d.  to  the 
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Vicar,  and  6s.  8d.  to  the  Church  "  ad  unum 
Arche  ibidem  faciendum."  Sparsholt  was 
John  Fromond's  home,  and  there  was  evi- 
dently an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
two  men. 

Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  learnt  about 
Heete's  .Register  from  the  Hall-book  of 
1414-5.  The  book  begins  with  a  list  of 
seventy  Scholars,  of  whom  twenty-one  are 
marked  "  re  "  (recessit)  to  indicate  that  they 
vacated  during  the  year  ;  and  it  ends  with 
a  list  of  sixty-five  Scholars,  seventeen  of 
them  being  marked  "  venit "  or  "  venit 
hoc  anno."  These  new-comers  in  the  order 
of  their  admission  were  : — 

1.  Aas  ;  2.  Ringwode  ;  3.  Beele  or  Bele, 
who  was  a  Commoner  before  his  admission 
as  Scholar  in  the  8th  week  of  the  1st  quarter  ; 
4.  Andrew  ;  5.  Tyler  ;  6.  Smyth  ;  7.  Tygale  ; 
8.  Godard,  previously  a  Quirister  ;  9.  Foche  ; 
10.  Knyght ;  11.  West  or  Weste,  who  in  the 
2nd  week  of  the  2nd  quarter  for  1415-6  either 
began  to  be  called  Weston  or  gave  place 
to  a  successor  of  that  name  ;  12.  Bradmer  ; 
13.  Boteley ;  14.  Derby  ;  15.  Thomas  London ; 

16.  Wakefeld,  previously  a  Commoner  (he 
was  William  Wakefeld,  and  not  Walter,  as 
he  is  miscalled  in  Kirby's  '  Scholars,'  p.  41); 

17.  Robert  Roberd,  who  came  in  the  final  week 
of  1414-5  and  is  called  Fitzrobert  in  the  books 
for  1415-6  and   1416-7.     Nos.  1  to    13  were 
admitted  under  the  Election  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 2    H.    V.    (1414),    and   Nos.   14  to   17 
under  the  Election  of  3  H.  V.,  which,  as  the 
Hall-book  diary  discloses,  was  held  during 
the  10th  week  of  the  4th  quarter. 

Heete  arranged  these  seventeen  boys  in 
his  Register  thus  : — 

(a)  He  placed  under  1  H.  V.  Nos.  1, 
4,  8,  and  12,  and  by  limiting  his  list  for 
1  H.  V.  to  these  four  boys  entrapped  Kirby 
into  saying  in  his  '  Scholars '  (Preface, 
p.  xvii)  that  "  the  least  number  of  vacancies 
in  any  year  was  four  in  1413." 

(6)  He  placed  under  2  H.  V.  Nos.  2,  5,  6, 
7,  10,  13,  and  his  blend  of  Nos.  11  and  17 
("Robertus  Roberd  alias  Weston"),  and  so 
produced  a  list  of  only  seven  boys  for  1414. 

(c)  He  placed  No.  3  (Bele)  under  13H.  IV., 
and  Nos.  9  (as  "Fysshe")  and  16  (Wake- 
feld) under  3  H.  V.  He  ignored  Nos.  14 
and  15  (Derby  and  London). 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  observations 
upon  this  arrangement : — 

1.  What  seems  to  have  happened  to 
Heete  in  his  dealing  with  the  boys  mentioned 
in  (a)  and  (b)  is  as  follows.  Having  got  the 
boys  into  an  order  depending  upon  their 
Christian  names,  he  entered  the  first  four, 


three  Johns  and  one  Richard,  under  1  H.  V. 
But  by  the  time  that  he  had  reached  this-: 
point  in  his  work,  he  must  have  discovered 
that  he  was  a  year  out  in  his  chronology.- 
He  thereupon  broke  off  his  list  for  1  H.  V.,. 
and  used  the  remaining  boys  (three  Roberts, 
two  Thomases,  and  two  Williams)  to  make 
his  list  for  2  H.  V.  In  that  way,  by  turning 
one  year  into  two,  he  set  his  chronology 
fairly  right  for  the  future,  but  he  made  no 
apparent  attempt  to  correct  the  dating  of 
his  earlier  lists.  The  correction  would  have 
sadly  marred  the  neatness  of  his  Register,, 
and  I  imagine  that  neatness  appealed  to  him 
more  than  strict  chronological  accuracy. 
Had  he  been  deeply  attached  to  the  latter,, 
he  would  scarcely  have  adopted  his  own 
alphabetical  system,  one  merit  of  which  was- 
that  it  helped  to  conceal  chronological  flaws. 

2.  His   omission    of    Derby  and    London 
may    have    been    intentional.     These    boys 
were  proteges  of  Beaufort,  and  had  come  in 
the  12th  week  of  the  3rd  quarter  of  1414-5 
as  Commoners  "  missi  per  dominum."     The 
Bishop's  patronage  evidently  won  for  them 
the  highest  places  at  the  ensuing  Election. 
But  as  they  disappeared  very  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Hall-book  for  1415-6r 
I  infer  that  the  College  authorities  managed 
to  oust  the  boys  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  elected  statutably.     We  have 
here  an  early  incident  which  belongs  to  the 
story  of  royal  and  episcopal  nominations  as 
told  in  Kirby's  'Annals,'  73-77. 

3.  Every    Scholar,    as    soon    as    he    was 
16  years  old,  had  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  College  Statutes,  and  the  practice  of 
recording  the   ceremony  in   "  Register  O  " 
was  begun  in  January,  1413/4.     Register  O 
therefore  supplies  means  of  testing  Heete's. 
"Robert    Roberd    alias    Weston."     Heete 
gives  us : — 

(a)  Under  2  H.  V. :  "  Robertus  Roberd  alia* 
Weston  de  Southwerk  :  recessit  eodem  anno  quo 
admissus  est." 

(6)  Under  3  H.  V.,  but  out  of  alphabetical  order 
and  at  the  end  of  the  list,  as  if  the  proper  placa 
for  the  name  were  a  matter  of  doubt :  "  Robertus 
Weston  de  Southwerk  Wynton.  dioc. :  recessit 
a°  r.  r.  H.  Vei  viij°  mense  Februarii." 

But  Register  O,  in  its  contemporary  and 
therefore  more  trustworthy  records,  states 
that  "  Robertus  Fyztrobard  de  Cryschurche 
com.  Sutht."  took  the  oath  on  12  Feb.,. 
1416/7,  and  that  "Robertus  Weston  de 
parochia  sancti  Olavi  in  Suthwerk  Wynton. 
dioc."  took  it  on  19  July,  1418.  Conse- 
quently the  details  which  Heete  supplies- 
about  Roberd  (Fitzrobert)  are  probably 
incorrect.  H.  C. 

Winchester  College. 
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CHRISTMAS    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(Continued  from  11  S.  x.  482.) 

1521.  Christmasse  Carolles.  London,  Wy»ken 
.do  Worde.  4to. — Cf.  Lowndes,  i.  444. 

c.  1550.  Christmas  Carolles  newely  imprinted. 
London,  Richard  Kele. — Cf.  Lowndes,  i.  444. 

1661.  New  Carols  for  this  merry  time  of 
"Christmas.  Twelve  leaves. 

1676.  Contemplations  Moral  and  Divine.  By 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  See  7  S.  x.  502.— Poems  upon 
Christmas  -  Day.  Also  at  pp.  333-60  of  the 
1682  edition  and  pp.  268-88  of  the  1691  edition. 

c.  1752.  A  Sermon  On  a  particular  Occasion, 
(And  printed  by  Bequest)  Against  a  Custom 
which  still  prevails  in  Market  Towns  and  Villages, 
That  of  Profaning  Christmas-Day,  Good-Friday, 
&c.  By  common  worldly  Business,  Proving  it  the 
indispensible  Duty  of  Christians  to  attend  Divine 
-Service  on  those  Days,  according  to  the  Direction 
of  the  New  Style.  By  a  Clergyman  in  Gloucester- 
shire   London.  Pp.  24. 

1823.  Some  ancient  Christmas  Carols.  By 
Gilbert  Davies. — Reviewed  British  Critic,  N.S\ 
.xix.  306-10. 

1838.  Christmas  Carols,  or  Sacred  Songs,  with 
appropriate  music,  and  an  account  of  the 
Christmas  Carol. 

[1841.]  Medii  JEvi  Kalendarium,  or  dates, 
charters,  and  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  with 
Kalendars  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 

century By  R.  T.  Hampson Two  Volumes. 

[St.  Thomas's  Day  to  Twelfth  Day],  vol.  i. 
pp.  82-138.  Christmas,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45-6. 

1848.  Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time.  — 
Chambers's  Journal,  x.  413-5. 

1858.  Christmas      Ceremonies      at      Rome. — 
Chambers's  Journal,  N.S.  x.  401-6. 

1859.  About      the      Pantomime. — Chambers'  s 
Journal,  N.S.  xi.  413-6. 

1862-70.  Christmas  and  how  It  was  kept.  By 
M.  E.  C.  Walcott.  Once  a  Week,  vi.  25-8.— 
Christmas  Evergreens.  By  J.  H.  Fyfe.  Id., 
•viii.  14. — Christmas  Carols.  By  Edmund  Sedding. 
Id.,  x.  10-3. — Christmas  in  Germany.  Id.,  xii. 
82-3.— Christmas  Music.  Id.,  N.S.  iii.  61-4.— 
Christmas  Waits.  Id.,  N.S.  vi.  488-90. 

1870.  Christmas  under  a  Cloud. — All  the  Year 
Hound,  N.S.  v.  101-4. 

1879.  Why  I  ought  not  to  keep  Christmas. 
IBy  John  Bellows.]  Pp.  5. 

1884.  Carols.— All     the     Year     Round,     N.S. 
xxxv.  305-8. 

1885.  A  Comment  on  Christmas.     By  Matthew 
Arnold. — Contemporary    Review,    xlvii.    457-72. 

1886.  The     Christmas     Tree.— Cornhill,     N.S. 
vu.  658-64. 

1886.  Medieval  Christmas.— All  the  Year 
Hound,  N.S.  xxxix.  562-5. 

1886.  The  Christmas  Tree.  By  [Sir]  George 
Birdwood.— .Isirtttc  Quarterly  Reineio,  i.  19-51. 

1886.  A  Comment  on  '  A  Comment  on 
Christmas.'  By  H.  [Bishop  of]  Carlisle.— 
Contemporary  Revieic,  xlix.  178-93. 

1893.  Dorset  Christmas  Carols.  Somerset  and 
Dorset  N.  &  Q.,  iii.  63-5,  113-5,  133-5,  179-81, 
227-9,  268. — Somerset  Christmas  Carols.  Id., 
-329.  See  also  vol.  iv.  (1895),  passim. 

1895.  Footsteps  of  the  Past.  By  J.  M. 
Wheeler. — Christmas,  vol.  i.  183-92. 


1904.  The  Boy  Bishop  (Episcopus  Puerorum) 
of    Mediaeval    England.     By    the     Rev.    C.     H. 
Evelyn-White. — Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Association, 
N.S.  xi.  30-48,  231-56. 

1905.  New  Year. — '  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,'  ix. 
254-8. 

1906.  A  Christmas  Sword  Dance.     Being  the 
description   of   an   English    [Yorkshire.]    Yuletide 
Custom  1200  Years  Ago.     ByKeighley  Snowden. 
— London  Magazine,  December. 

1907.  The  Legend  of  Santa  Claus.     By  Dion 
Clayton  Calthrop. — Pall  Mall  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber. 

1910.  A  Book  of  Old  Carols.     By  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Massed 

1911.  The  Christmas  Services  at  Evesham  in 
the    Thirteenth    Century.     Evesham    N.    &    Q., 
i.    37-43. — Local    versions    of    Old    Carols.     Id., 
i.  217-9  ;  ii.  255-61. 

[1911.]  The  Customs  of  Old  England.  By 
F.  J.  Snell.— '  The  Boy  Bishop,'  pp.  35-48. 

1911-15.  The  Golden  Bough  :  a  Study  in 
Magic  and  Religion.  By  [Sirj  J.  G.  Frazer. 
Tliird  edition.  12  vols. — See  Index  (vol.  xii.) 
for  entries  under  :  Christmas,  p.  219  ;  Mistletoe, 
p.  373  ;  New  Year,  p.  388  ;  Plough  Monday, 
p.  415  ;  Twelfth  Day,  p.  505  ;  Yule,  p.  533. 

1912.  Christian     Worship  :     its     Origin     and 
Evolution.     A  study  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  up  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.     By  Mgr.  L.  Duchesne. 
Fourth    English    edition,    1912.—'  The    Im- 
movable    Feasts,     Christmas     and      Epiphany,' 
pp.  257-65A. 

1914.  The  Vanished  Country  Folk,  and  Other 
Studies  in  Arcady.  By  R.  L.  Gales.  — '  The 
Paradox  of  Christmas,'  pp.  157-64. 

1914.  York  Boy  Bishops.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Gill.  Pp.  30.— Reprint  from  Trans.  East  Riding 
Antiq.  Society,  vol.  xx. 

1914.  Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914-15.  Christmas 
and  the  War  :  a  Sermon  [Christmas  Day,  1914]. 
By  T.  B.  Strong,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,'  Oxford. 
Pp.  11. 

1914.  The  Nativity  in  Art.  The  Queen, 
19  Dec.,  1914.— Twelfth  Night  in  Old  Flanders  :  a 
Festival  immortalized  by  an  Old  Master  [Jor- 
daens].  By  Azeline  Lnvis.  Id. 

1914.  Christmas  Music. — The  Times,  19  Dec., 
1914,  p.  11. 

1914.  Christmas  Decorations  :  Folk- Lore  and 
Mythology. — Morning  Post,  24  Dec.,  1914,  p.  2. 

1915.  Sva.     By  Sir  George  C.  M.  Birdwood. — 
'  The    Christmas    Tree,'    pp.    321-56.     Originally 
contributed  to  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  q.v.  1886 
above. 

1915.  Christmas  in  Korea,  and  a  Miracle  Play. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  N.  Hodges. — English  Church 
Review,  May. 

1915.  Diversions  of  a  Naturalist.  By  Sir  Ray 
Lankester. — '  Christmas  Trees  and  Other  Pine 
Trees,'  pp.  302-31. 

1915.  The  Schools  of  Mediaeval  England.  By 
A.  F.  Leach.— ['  The  Boy-Bishop,'  pp.  144-55.] 

1915.  Serbia By  Woislav  M.  Petrovitch.— 

Christmas,  pp.  263-70. 

[1915.]  Festivals,  Holy  Days,  and  Saints' 
Days  :  a  Study  hi  Origins  and  Survivals  in  Church 
Ceremonies  and  Secular  Customs.  By  E.  L. 
Urlin. — New  Year's  Day,  Old  Christmas  Day, 
pp.  1-15  ;  Christmas,  pp.  228-57. 

ROLAND  AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  HERO. — Illustrations  usually 
present  "  Good  King  Wenceslas,"  the  hero 
of  our  Christmas  carol,  as  a  venerable  white- 
bearded  grandsire,  like  Santa  Glaus  in  fact. 
The  carol  was  based  on  a  Latin  original  by 
John  Mason  Neale,  the  hymnologist,  and  I 
understand  that  the  tune  is  traditional. 
Prince  (not  King)  St.  Vaclav  (Wenzel, 
Wenceslas)  reigned  from  A.D.  925  to  his 
murder  by  his  heathen  brother  Boleslav  in 
936.  His  mother,  St.  Ludmilla,  was  slain 
by  a  rival  heathen  princess.  Legends  of 
Vaclav's  piety  and  charity  abound,  and  a 
memorial  shrine  marks  the  spot  where  he 
fell  in  the  church  at  Stara  Boleslav,  in 
Northern  Bohemia.  His  countrymen  sing  a 
national  hymn,  '  Svaty  Vaclave,  pomiluj 
nas  '  ( c  St.  Wenceslas,  protect  us  ' ).  A  huge 
equestrian  statue  of  the  saint,  by  Prof. 
Myslbek,  shows  a  handsome  Crusader.  The 
page  of  the  carol,  Podivin,  was  hanged  with 
his  master.  The  road  from  Prague  to  Stara 
Boleslav  was  held  sacred,  and  little  chapels 
were  erected  beside  it,  one  being  in  memory 
of  Podivin. 

We  may  sing  the  carol  with  right  good 
will,  as  the  attitude  of  Vaclav's  countrymen 
.accords  with  our  own  in  the  present  conflict. 
Bohemia  and  its  saint  suffered  sorely  enough 
from  Teuton  aggression. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  POSSET-BOWL. — It  was 
the  custom  for  a  farmer's  household,  as 
also  for  that  of  a  better-to-do  cottager, 
seventy  years  ago  to  brew  for  consumption  on 
Christmas  Eve  a  big  bowl  of  ale  or  elder-wine 
posset.  This  was  pushed  about  the  table 
around  which  all  the  family  was  seated,  and 
each  member  in  turn  took  a  spoonful,  the 
bowl  going  round  and  round  among  them 
till  the  whole  contents  were  consumed. 
Each  person  had  a  horn  or  wooden  spoon — 
known  as  a  "  posset  spoon."  The  "  posset- 
bowl  "  afforded  a  method  of  telling  fortunes, 
or  making  divinations,  for  it  was  the  custom 
to  cast  into  the  pot  a  golden  half-guinea,  a 
woman's  wedding-ring,  a  silver  sixpence,  and 
a  bone  button.  The  young  person  who 
fished  out  the  half-guinea  would  acquire  or 
marry  "  money  "  ;  the  one  who  drew  the 
wedding-ring  would  marry  within  a  year  ; 
the  one  who  got  the  sixpence  would  remain 
poor,  but  have  enough  to  live  on  ;  and  the  one 
who  got  the  button  would  remain  single  for 
a  year  at  least.  To  work  the  spells  properly, 
the  wedding-ring  must  be  from  the  finger  of 
the  mother  of  the  family,  whilst  the  golden 
half -guinea  must  be  contributed  by  the  head 


of  the  house.  I  have  formed  one  of  the 
party  round  such  a  bowl,  and  have  a  lively 
memory  of  the  fun  the  posset- bowl  produced 
among  the  single  folk. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

ARCHBISHOP  WILLIAMS'S  GHOST. — Aged 
folk  of  a  former  generation  living  at 
Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire,  traditionarily  used 
to  relate  of  the  disturbing  presence  at 
intervals,  in  a  particular  spot  in  their 
part  of  the  country,  of  a  ghost  visitant 
—  that  of  the  prelate  John  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Keeper, 
connected  with  the  county  family  of 
Williams,  Cochwillan,  long  since  merged  in 
the  Williams  Bulkeleys  of  Baron  Hill, 
Beaumaris.  It  was  currently  believed  the 
distinguished  prelate  resided  at  one  time  at 
Tyn  Twr,  Bethesda.  Monetary  affairs  were 
the  alleged  cause  of  periodic  ghost  visits. 
The  worthy  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and 
he  and  King  Charles  I.  fell  foul  of  each  other 
for  contestable  supremacy.  Times  being  out 
of  joint,  for  whatever  reason,  his  Grace  on  his 
own  admission  hid  monetary  treasure  in 
ground  on  the  present  site  of  a  shop  built  at 
Tyn  Twr.  Deponent  recollected  his  mother 
averring  that  an  old  dame,  a  contemporary 
of  hers,  was  besought  by  the  ghostly  intruder 
to  dig  for  it  and  remove  it  away  to  ease  his 
conscience.  Precise  instructions  as  to  its 
exact  location  were  given,  and  the  whole 
lump  intended  for  the  house  tenant,  Betty 
Jones.  With  this  assurance  she  was  bidden 
to  walk  as  directed  as  far  as  an  assigned 
garden  spot,  and  standing  thereon  watch 
and  take  as  signal  two  stage  coaches  passing 
over  the  adjoining  road  bridge.  She  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  overheard  a  voice 
declare  "  Take  them."  Either  her  faith 
vanished  or  fear  was  too  great.  She 
fainted. 

Another  time  the  ghostly  haunter  bade 
the  old  woman  take  fresh  courage,  enter  the 
garden,  and  seize  what  money  she  could 
gather  secreted  underneath  a  bush-shaded 
pillar.  The  quest  was  not  pursued.  The 
ghost  grumbled  over  the  dame's  hesitations 
and  lack  of  initiative  will.  She  in  turn 
expostulated  and  desired  some  one  else  to 
be  the  luck}'  possessor  of  treasure- trove  ; 
but  the  ghost  declared  it  was  hers  solely  . 
However,  a  condition  was  assented  to — of 
gift  willed  to  her  youngest  child  on  coming 
of  age  or  being  forfeited  altogether.  The 
same,  being  a  boy,  grew  up  to  manhood, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  died  a  tragic  death 
in  India.  Some  years  later  a  father  and  son 
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working  at  the  foundation  of  the  present 
shop  premises  came  across  actual  treasure. 
What  it  amounted  to  none  outside  the 
family  ever  knew.  After  descendants  well 
preserved  the  secret. 

ANEUBIN  WILLIAMS. 

CASANOVIANA. — The  following  paragraph 
from  The  Public  Advertiser  of  3  Sept.,  1766, 
shows  that  the  adventures  of  Casanova  had 
some  interest  for  his  English  contem- 
poraries : — 

"  They  write  from  Warsaw  that  Mr.  Casanova,the 
Italian,  who  had  the  duel  there  some  time  ago  with 
Count  Branicky,  having  again  shown  himself  in 
that  capital ,  the  Court  immediately  sent  him  orders 
to  retire." 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

VANISHING  LONDON  :  BAKER'S  CHOP- 
HOUSE. — The  announcement  that  Baker's 
Chop-House  in  'Change  Alley  was  to  close 
its  doors  this  month  was  received  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  alike  by  its  patrons 
and  lovers  of  Old  London. 

Hidden  away  from  the  noise  of  traffic  on 
Cornhill  and  the  crowds  of  hurrying  pedes- 
trians in  Lombard  Street,  this  venerable 
establishment  is  one  of  the  very  few  survivors 
of  many  famous  City  coffee-houses.  There 
was,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  a  nest  of  these  places  of  refreshment 
and  entertainment  in  'Change  Alley  and  the 
adjacent  courts,  viz.,  Garra way's,  "  The 
Jerusalem,"  Sam's,  and  Jonathan's;  and 
perhaps  Baker's  was  one  of  the  first.  Of 
its  early  history  little  is  kown.  A  Mr. 
Baker,  clockmaker,  is  mentioned  in  The 
London  Gazette  of  1695,  but  the  first  mention 
of  a  coffee-house  of  this  name  is  to  be  found 
in  The  Examiner  and  The  Spectator  of  July, 
1711,  concerning  the  sale  of  gowns  "at 
Mr.  Baker's  Coffee-House. " 

The  old  building  numbered  amongst  its 
clients  many  generations  of  influential  City 
merchants  and  stockbrokers,  and  much 
animated  discussion  has  been  waged  in  its 
quaint  old-world  boxes  over  market  fluctua- 
tions, as  in  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  when  fashionable  London  thronged 
'Change  Alley  and  fabulous  fortunes  were 
made  (on  paper),  which,  alas !  involved 
thousands  in  ruin. 

The  site  of  Baker's  will  be  utilized,  I 
understand,  by  a  neighbouring  bank  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  premises,  and  thus  will 
disappear  another  relic  of  Old  London. 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 

6,  Templars'  Avenue,  Golder's  Green,  N.  W. 


PURITAN  NAMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1794- 
1830.      (See    ante,    pp.   399,    419,    439,    459,, 

479).— 

Tabitha  Reed.     28  Nov.,  1810. 

Tamar  Thayer.     14  Oct.,  1812. 

Tamesin  Phillips  (woman).     6  Aug.,  1806. 

Tamina  Upham.     2  Aug.,  1815. 

Tamison  P.  Copeland.     13  Sept.,  1826. 

Temperance  Pond.     2  June,  1830.      (She  married 

Mr.  Brooks  Drinkwater.) 
Terza  Aldrich.     19  July,  1809. 
Thaddeus  Chenery.     20  Dec.,  1809. 
Thankful  Mower  (woman).     14  May,  1806. 
Thankful  Sherman  (woman).     8  June,  1805. 
Thirza  Lumbard.     9  April,  1823. 
Tilla  Chaffin  (man).     19  April,  1815. 
Tilly  Mede  (man).     15  May,  1815. 
Tirzah  Goodale.     9  Nov.,  1814. 
Titus  Doolittle.     16  April,  1806. 
Triphena  Warner.     6  June,  1810. 
Tryphosa  Densmore.     24  Oct.,  1821, 
Tyrus  Houghton.     24  Sept.,  1817. 
Unice  Turner.     22  Feb.,  1804. 
Unity  Daniels  (woman).     7  Nov.,  1821. 
Uranah  Paine  (woman).     1  May,  1811. 
Uriel  Fuller.     7  Feb.,  1821. 
Uzal  Ogden.     29  Aug.,  1798. 
Uzal  Pierson.     4  Jan.,  1804. 
Varanus  Chapin.     27  Jan.,  1830. 
Varnum  Brigham.     16  Oct.,  1822. 
Vashni  Hemmenway.     18  May,  1808. 
Vashti  Gaschet.     9  April,  1789. 
Wealthy  M.  Pond  (woman).     22  Sept.,  1824 
Welcome  A.  'Green  (man).     15  Nov.,  1826. 
Wing  Spooner.     13  Feb.,  1811. 
Zabdiel  B.  Adams.     18  May,  1814. 
Zaccheus  Green.     7  Oct.,  1801. 
Zadock  Howard.     11  April,  1798. 
Zalman  Green.     22  March,  1815. 
Zalumon  Tobey.     10  Sept.,  1817. 
Zarah  Houghton  (man).     21  Oct.,  1829. 
Zebadiah  Allen.     4  Jan.,  1808. 
Zebedee  Redding.     26  Aug.,  1812. 
Zebina  Montague  (man).     4  March,  1801. 
Zebulon  Delano.     11  Nov.,  1801. 
Zelida  E.  Heywood.     20  Sept.,  1826. 
Zenas  Learned.     18  April,  1798. 
Zephaniah  S.  Moore.     10  Jan.,  1798. 
Zephenia  Beall  (man).     29  July,  1801. 
Zerah  Colburn.     7  Nov.,  1810. 
Zerub  Baldwin.     1  April,  1812. 
Zeruijah  Dresser  (woman).     12  Sept.,  1821. 
Ziba  Hill  (man).     19  Jan.,  1803. 
Zibiah  Murdoch  (woman).     28  July,  1824. 
Zillah  Abbot  (woman).     3  Nov.,  1819. 
Zilpa  Holman  (woman).     9  Jan.,  1811. 
Zimri  Howe.     16  Aug.,  1826. 
Zina  Goodell  (man).     26  Sept.,  1821. 
Zipporah  Holden.     14  Feb.,  1827. 
Zorobabel  Baldwin.     11  Feb.,  1807. 
ZurrilLale  G.  Johnson  (woman).     27  Sept.,  1826. 

And  The  Franklin  Herald,  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  13  April,  1824,  informs  us  that 
Zur  Hawks  and  Zenas  Hawks  were  the 
executors  of  the  last  will  of  Zadock  Hawks. 

Arsenith.  no  doubt  stands  for  Asenath, 
and  Bathany  for  Bethany.  But  the  origin 
of  Casendiana,  Icybinda,  and  Zurrillale  is 
mysterious.  Kiah,  of  course,  is  short  for 
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Hezekiah,  just  as  Abe,  Ike,  and  Jake  re- 
present Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

I  have  found  no  such  combinations  as 
Ben  Jonson's  Win-the-Fight  and  Zeal-of- 
the-Land.  They  probably  died  out  at  an 
early  date.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  any 
of  them  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
8,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

"  NAUSCOPY.  "  (See  ante,  p.  217.) — Further 
information  about  Bottineau  is  given  in 
vol.  iii.  of  R.Montgomery  Martin's  "  British 
and  Colonial  Library  "  (London,  1836).  The 
author  knew  the  old  man  personally  in 
Mauritius,  and  he  and  his  brother  officers 
frequently  saw  him 

"  in  his  ancient  dress  (somewhat  like  our  Green- 
wich pensioners)  ride  on  his  stout  mule  down  to 
the  wharf  to  inform  the  port  officer  what  vessels 
were  in  (his)  sight  "  (p.  295). 

He  is,  however,  mistaken  about  the  old 
man's  name  (M.  Fillifay).  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  he  had  a  pupil,  a  lady  on  the 
island.  L.  L.  K. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

DUCHESSES  WHO  HAVE  MARRIED  COM- 
MONERS.— Several  of  these  marriages  took 
place  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Isabella  Montagu,  widow  of  William, 
second  Duke  of  Manchester,  married  Edward 
Hussey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Beaulieu,  in 
1743. 

Elizabeth  Spencer,  widow  of  James,  fourth 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  married  Hon.  Richard 
Savage  Nassau  in  1751. 

Catherine  Gordon,  widow  of  Cosmo 
George,  third  Duke  of  Gordon,  married 
Staats  Long  Morris  in  1756. 

Emelia  Lennox,  widow  of  James,  first 
Duke  of  Leinster,  married  William  Ogilvie 
in  1775. 

Does  this  exhaust  the  list  ? 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

FALCONER  :  ST.  DUNSTAN-IN-THE-WEST. — 
John  Falconer  was  buried  at  St.  Dunstan-in- 
the-West,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  year  1699. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  entry  of  his 
burial  in  the  Church  Register : — 

"  1699.  May  12.  John  Ffaulconer  out  of  Chancery 
Lane  in  the  Lower  Ground." 

I  have  made  a  search  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
without  success,  for  a  monumental  in- 
scription to  John  Falconer,  from  whom  I 


am  descended.  Assuming  that  a  monument 
or  tombstone  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
with  a  view  of  tracing  the  same — should  it 
have  been  preserved — I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  was  "  the  Lower  Ground  " 
referred  to  in  the  above  entry  of  burial. 

In  December,  1829,  the  old  church  of 
St.  Dunstan  was  pulled  down,  and  re-erected 
thirty  feet  back  from  its  former  site.  Some 
of  the  monuments  in  the  present  church 
appear  to  have  been  removed  from  the  old 
church.  Indeed,  on  a  tablet  at  the  foot 
of  the  monument  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
(d.  1754)  preserved  in  the  present  church,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  that  monument 
"  was  removed  from  the  ancient  church  of 
this  parish,  A.D.  1832  " — the  year  in  which 
the  present  church  was  consecrated. 

In  Seymour's  '  History  of  London,'  vol.  L 
bk.  iii.  pp.  770-76,  there  is  a  list  (copied  from 
Stowe,  1720  edition)  of  the  monuments  pre- 
served in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Dunstan. 
No  monument  to  John  Falconer  is  recorded 
in  that  list. 

Beneath  the  present  church  there  is  a 
crypt — divided  into  vaults — in  which,  with 
the  rector's  kind  permission,  I  have  made 
a  search  for  a  monument  to  John  Falconer, 
but  without  success.  Here  there  are  pre- 
served some  thirty  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones. The  earliest  is  one  '  erected  to 
Henry  Axe,  who  died  in  1699— the  year  of 
John  Falconer's  decease.  It  was  apparently 
removed  from  the  old  church,  for  it  is  given 
in  Stowe's  list  (see  Seymour,  p.  775). 

In  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
there  is  a  small  strip  of  ground  in  which  there 
are  preserved  a  number  of  tombstones, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these.  I  understand  that  they  were  removed 
from  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Dunstan  s. 
Is  that  the  case  ?  Have  the  inscriptions  on 
these  tombstones  been  recorded  ? 

St.  John's  Wood. 

THUNDER  FAMILY.— This  family  has  been 
a  long  time  living  in  Ireland,  especially 
in  North  County  Dublin.  Could  any  one 
offer  a  suggestion  as  to  where  the  Thunders 
originally  came  from,  and  whether  they 
were  natives  of  Ireland  1 

In  the  Record  Office  I  can  trace  them 
back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  One  Alex- 
ander Thunder  (or  "  Thonder  ")had  a  holding 
called  "  Mochelocott "  in  County  Dublin,; 
also  his  grandson  Nicholas  owned  the  same 
place,  and  lived  in  Lusk,  County  Dublin, 
Later  on  there  was  one  Francis  Thunder 
(my  namesake),  merchant,  Dublin,  who  had 
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houses,  parks,  &c.,  in  Drogheda,  being 
apparently  of  the  same  family  as  Alexander. 
I  am  collecting  all  the  information  I  can 
about  the  Thunders  with  a  view  to  a  short 
sketch  of  the  family,  and  would  request 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  give  me,  through 
your  medium,  every  interesting  fact  about 
them.  FRANCIS  PETER  THUNDER. 

Geasa  De,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

"  LYULPH  "  :  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. — Fol- 
lowing Dickens'  s  '  Mugby  Junction '  there 
came  out,  either  that  or  the  following  year, 
'  A  Girl  at  a  Railway  Junction's  Reply,'  by 
"  Lyulph,"  who  also  issued  another  Christmas 
number  called  '  Snow.'  May  I  ask  the  real 
name  of  "  Lyulph  "  ?  Both  stories  were  issued 
by  Ward,  Lock  &  Tyler,  and  they  had,  I 
believe,  a  considerable  circulation. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

THE  MEANING  OF  "TRENT." — Who  first 
proposed  that  the  French  trente  had  been 
taken  as  the  name  of  the  third  greatest 
English  rivers  1     On  p.  188  of   'The  Sea-side 
Companion  ;  or,    Marine    Natural    History, 
by  Mary  Roberts  (London,  1835),  it  is  written 

"Nor  is  he  wanting  to  the  Trent,  which,  accord- 
ing to  poetic  legends,   derives  its  name  from  the 
thirty  kinds  of  fishes  that  frequent  its  waters,  anc 
trom  its  thirty  tributary  streams. 
The  beauteous  Trent,  which  in  itself  enseams 
Both   thirty   sorts   of    fishes,    and    thirty   sundry 

streams." 

Whose  verses   are  these  1     Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the   name   is   akin  to  Derwen 
and  Darent  ?     How  many  rivers  in  Englanc 
got   new   names   after  the   invasion  of   the 
Normans  ?  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

'  COMIC  ARUNDINES  CAMI.' — When  I  was 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  one  of  my  school 
fellows  had  a  book  which  greatly  interestec 
me,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have   not   seen 
since.  I  think  its  title  was  '  Comic  Arundines 
Cami,'  and  that  it  was  a  medley  of  English 
and    Latin    verses.     The   only  lines   I   can 
remember  are  : — 
...took  a  boat  and  went  to  Philippi. 
Omnes  drownderunt  qui  swimmere  toon  potuerunl 
Except  John  Periwig,  who  clung  to  the  tail  of 
dead  pig. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  such  a  book 
and  whether  it  is  still  extant  1 

DE  MINIMIS. 

J.  S.  BREWER  AND  E.  C.  BREWER. — Ther 
is  an  error  in  the  articles  on  these  two  me 
in    the    '  D.N.B.'      John    Sherren    Brewer 
the  historical  writer,  is  stated  to  have  been 
born  in  1810,  and  to  have  entered  Queen' 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  first- clas 


lonours,      in      1832.      His     son     Ebenezer 
Cobham   Brewer,   also   a  writer  of  note,   is 
aid  in  the  Supplement  to  have  been  born, 
>oo,  in  the  year  1810,  and  to  have  been  a 
cholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1832. 
As    some   American   cyclopaedias  have   evi- 
.ently  copied  these  dates  without  verifica- 
ion,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  the 
iiscrepancy  lies.  N.   W.  HILL. 

UNDERGRADUATES  AS  OFFICERS  OF  THK 
RESERVE  FORCES. — I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
nformed  on  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  Whether  university  undergraduates 
are  allowed  in  normal  times  to  hold  com- 
missions in  the  Special  Reserve  ;  (2)  Whether 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  commissions  ii^ 
the  Militia,  before  its  late  supersession ; 
also  (3)  What  were  the  general  qualifications 
and  procedure  necessary  for  any  one  to 
obtain  a  commission  in  the  Militia  previous 
to  Lord  Haldane's  reforms  ? 

G.  F.  D. 

NATHANIEL  LEE,  THE  DRAMATIST. — In 
the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xxxii.  364,  it  is  stated 
that  Lee,  "  according  to  Lord  Rochester, 
was  '  well  lasht '  by  the  head  master  Busby." 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  reference  to 
Lord  Rochester's  statement. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

ROBERT  CREIGHTON,  PRECENTOR  OF 
WELLS. — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  date 
and  particulars  of  his  marriage,  which  are 
not  given  in  the  account  of  his  life  in  the 
'  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xiii.  70.  His  son  Robert 
became  a  fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  and 
graduated  M.A.  in  1699.  Was  he  the  Robert 
Creighton  who  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  Keeper  of  the  Chapter 
Library,  2  April,  1712,  and  did  he  subsequently 
become  a  Prebendary  of  Wells  ?  I  should 
also  be  glad  to  know  the  date  and  place  of 
his  death.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

HABAKKUK.  —  On  what  grounds  did 
Voltaire  (as  is  asserted)  declare  this  minor 
prophet  to  be  "  capable  de  tout "  ?  I 
have  never  come  across  the  passage,  and 
therefore  know  nothing  of  the  context. 
Voltaire,  however,  wrote  so  much  that  one 
may  be  excused  for  not  having  read  all. 
Habakkuk's  references  are  often  obscure, 
and  many  have  defied  the  interpretation  of 
even  German  commentators,  but  obscurity 
and  universality  are  not  interchangeable 
qualities.  It  looks  as  if  the  word  had  slipped 
out  thoughtlessly  to  balance  a  rhetorical 
sentence.  L-  G.  R. 

[See  10  S.  x.  314.] 
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AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  who 
are  the  poets — obviously  very  real  poets — 
who  wrote  the  following  ?  It  is  more  than 
twenty  years  since  I  read  the  verses, 
and  they  are  still  vividly  in  my  mind.  I 
cannot  trace  the  authors. 

1.  Lamia,  the  woman  serpent,  wins  her  thralls  ; 

Still  Una's  lion  at  her  side  is  lying  ; 
Still  Merlin  at  the  spell  of  Vivian  falls  ; 

Still  in  his  chariot  is  Achilles  flying, 
And  Helen  still  is  watching  on  the  walls. 

It  must  be  the  finish  of  a  sonnet,  I  think. 

2.  Pass  round  the  tankard,  boys,  while  the  tap 

flows  for  ye ; 

Mad  merry  hearts,  let  the  foaming  jest  fly  ! 
Out  in  life's  burning  sun 
Man,  with  a  man's  work  done. 
Would  not  have  missed  the  fun, 

Neither  would  I. 
How !   is  the  revel  done  ?     Bedtime   already, 

nurse  ? 

Ay,  smile,  now  comes  the  sweet  lullaby  ! 
Cool  the  fresh  pillow  lies ; 
He  that  shuts  weary  eyes 
Would  not  sleep  otherwise, 

Neither  would  I. 

I  do  not  remember  the  verses  accurately, 
for  I  never  attempted  to  get  them  by  heart. 
They  are  quoted,  probably,  correctly  enough 
to  enable  a  wiser  and  more  learned  than 
myself  to  give  me  the  information  I  want. 

3.  O  days  gone  by,  O  living  lyre 

That  sounds  all  depths  of  joy  and  pain, 
How,  struck  by  Memory's  hand  of  fire, 

Ye  break  like  light  upon  the  brain, 
Like  visions  of  another  land 

Wherein  we  are,  and  yet  where  we 
Never,  till  Tune  with  backward  hand 

His  course  unwind,  again  shall  be. 

I  cannot  remember  where  I  learnt  these. 
But  they  have  sung  in  my  head  for  twenty 
years,  and  perhaps,  alas  !  even  more. 

I  am  very  busy  anthologizing.  I  cannot 
get  on  with  my  work  unless  these  and  similar 
queries  are  answered.  It  is  dictionary  work. 
I  want  the  birthplaces  mentioned,  and,  in 
some  cases,  I  fear  the  final  resting-places,  of 
these  lesser -known  poets.  I  shall,  I  am 
afraid,  worry  your  readers  with  a  batch  of 
further  queries.  PERCY  ADDLESHAW. 

Hassocks,  Sussex. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  SOUGHT. — Can  any" 
body  inform  me  what  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  in  the  subjoined  list  ? 
The  names  are  all  those  of  ladies  who  married 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  prior  to  1600. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  (as  written) 
in  Burke,  Rietstap,  D'Eschavannes,  or 
<  Iwillim  : — 

Badlington,  m.  Geoffrey  Dormer,  fifteenth 
cent. 


Batail,  m.  Sir  Wm.  Douglas,  thirteenth 
cent. 

Orvyle  or  Aurevale,  m.  Adam  le  Port, 
temp.  Hen.  II. 

Whitchester  or  Whytchestre,  m.  Sir  John 
Manners,  fifteenth  cent. 

De  Vitrei,  m.  Wm.  de  Evereux,  2nd  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  thirteenth  cent. 

De  Humet,  m.  Baldwin  Wake,  thirteenth 
cent. 

De  Brionis,  m.  Hubert  de  Vaux,  Lord  of 
Gillesland,  temp.  Hen.  I. 

Lespec,  m.  Peter  de  Ros,  temp.  Hen.  I. 

Fandles  (Spain),  m.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
d.  1303. 

Maminot,  m.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  thirteenth 
cent. 

Talvace,  m.  Wm.  de  Warren,  3rd  Earl  of 
Surrey,  twelfth  cent. 

Murdach,  m.  John  Deincourt,  temp. 
Hen.  II. 

De  Haya,  m.  Oliver  Deincourt,  thiiteenth 
cent. 

Credonia,  m.  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  d.  1281. 
G.  H.  PALMER. 

Heywood  Park,  White  Waltham,  Berkshire. 

EPITAPHS  :  "  THE  ERTHE  GOETH  ON  THE 
ERTHE." — The  Saturday  Westminster  Gazette 
of  20  Nov.  last  quoted  a  fine  epitaph  from 
"  a  tombstone  in  Melrose."  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  name  and  date  of  the  deceased 
whose  tomb  it  adorns.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 
The  Erthe  goeth  on  the  Erthe 

Glistning  like  Gold 
The  Erthe  goeth  to  the  Erthe 

Sooner  than  it  wold 
The  Erthe  buildeth  on  the  Erthe 

Castles  and  Towers 
The  Erthe  says  to  the  Erthe 
All  shall  be  ours. 

In   the  penultimate  line  "  says  "  should  be 
"  saith,"  otherwise  surely  this  is  a  poem. 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
[Much  information  on  this  early  English  poem 
will  be   found  at  11   S.  i.   48,  116,   156,  and  the 
references  there  cited.] 

SONG  WANTED. — I  desire  to  find  out  who 
is  the  author  of  the  following  song,  and 
where  I  can  see  a  printed  copy,  as  I  certainly 
once  did.  It  begins  somewhat  on  this 
wise  : — 

John  Smith  was  a  navvy  strong  and — 

With  muscles  of  steel  and — 
It  is  a  skit  on  a  scheme  once  proposed  at 
Oxford  to  bring  working-men  thither  to  be 
educated.  The  hero  of  the  song  gives  up 
his  spade,  and  prosecutes  his  studies  at 
Oxford  ;  but  when  he  has  ended  them  he 
discovers  too  late  that  he  cannot  earn  much 
as  a  graduate  of  the  University,  while  his 
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physical  strength  and  cunning  have  deserted 
him.  I  fancied  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Godley  must 
have  written  it,  but  I  cannot  find  it  among 
those  of  his  published  writings  which  I 
possess.  It  is,  however,  quite  in  his  vein. 
There  are  some  8  or  10  stanzas  of  8  lines 
each.  I  am  certain  that  it  was  published 
within  the  last  30  years,  as  I  well  recollect 
the  absurd  proposal  which  is  here  satirized. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE, 

Senior  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Grindelwald. 


LADY  O'LOONEY'S   EPITAPH: 

MRS.    JANE    MOLONY. 
(US  xii.  441,  sub  'LadyO'Toole's  Epitaph.') 

THE  real  epitaph  is  that  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Molony.  It  is  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  George's  Burial-Ground  in  the  Bayswater 
.Road.  Unfortunately,  it  is  so  high  upon  the 
wall  (south  wall,  inside)  that  it  is  illegible 
unless  one  mounts  a  ladder. 

If  MB.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE  will  refer  to 
a  reply  of  mine  (11  S.  iii.  190),  he  will  find 
the  epitaph  copied  from  '  Antiente 
Epitaphes,'  collected  by  Thomas  F.  Raven- 
shaw,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  1878.  As  it  occupies 
nearly  a  column  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  a  second 
reproduction  of  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect. 

The  heading  '  Lady  O'Looney  '  appears 
generally  with  Pewsey  as  the  place  of  her 
epitaph.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
Ravenshaw  dates  his  preface  "  Pewsey 
Rectory,  Wilts,  1878,"  and  that  he  heads 
the  epitaph  in  question  :  "  1839,  Mrs.  Jane 
Molony  ('Lady  O'Looney'),"  and  in  a 
foot-note  says  :  "  In  a  very  mutilated  form 
this  epitaph  has  long  been  current  as  that  of 
'  Lady  O'Looney,'  and  was  said  to  be  found 
at  Pewsey,  Wilts." 

The  short  mutilated  fragment  beginning 
"Here  lies  the  body  of  Lady  O'Looney,  great 
niece  of  Burke,  commonly'  called  the 
Sublime,"  is  given  in  Silvester  Tissington's 
'  Collection  of  Epitaphs,'  1857,  p.  385,  and 
in  W.  Fairley's  '  Epitaphiana,'  1873,  p.  158, 
attributed  in  both  books  to  Pewsey.  There 
are  other  books  in  which  the  fiction  is 
perpetuated.  One  editor  or  collector  copies 
another. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  learn  who  in- 
vented "  Lady  O'Looney  "  ?  Take  M  from 
Molony,  you  have  Olony,  which  easily 
becomes  O'Looney.  The  invention  and  the 
mutilation  must  have  occurred  1839-57. 


Probably  "  Lady  Jones,"  who  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  epitaph,  was 
invented  by  the  same  poor  wag. 

"  Lady  O'Toole  "  is  new  to  me.  If  Mr- 
E.  R.  Suffling  is  correctly  quoted  (11  S.  iii- 
109),  he  makes  several  mistakes.  He  says 
that  the  slab  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George's 
Burial  -  Ground  has  been  removed.  It  is 
there  now,  unless  it  has  been  taken  away 
quite  recently.  He  substitutes  Maloney  for 
Molony.  He  gives  Lady  Looney,  whereas 
this  fictitious  person  is  named  Lady 
O'Looney.  He  remarks :  "  How  the  lady 
could  also  be  buried  at  Pewsey  I  cannot 
say."  The  answer  is  that  the  lady  was  not 
buried  at  Pewsey.  Ravenshaw,  dating 
from  Pewsey  Rectory,  says,  p.  183  : — 

"  Many  persons  probably  will  be  glad  to  be 
presented  to  the  real '  Lady  O'Looney,'  with  whom 
I  myself  became  acquainted  only  in  February, 
1877,  during  a  casual  visit  to  her  place  of  rest," 

i.e.,  the  chapel  in  the  Bayswater  Road. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

This  "  epitaph,"  so  called,  is  a  burlesque 
founded  on  a  real  one  in  St.  George's 
Burial-Ground,  Bayswater  Road  (6  S.  iL 
334).  The  subject  of  it  is  usually  "  Lady 
O'Looney."  The  best  version  that  I  have 
met  with  was  given  me  by  a  friend  in  1863, 
and  is  : — 

"  Here  lies  Lady  O'Looney.  She  was  Grand-niece 
of  Burke,  commonly  called  the  Sublime.  She  was 
bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious.  Also  she 
painted  in  water  colours.  And  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

In  1880  I  sent  two  real  epitaphs  in  a 
similar  strain,  but  ten  times  the  length, 
dated  1741  and  1780,  that  I  had  copied  at 
Houghton- le- Spring  about  1863  (6  S.  ii. 
404).  It  is  stated  of  Madam  Blake  that 
"  Her  Form  was  lovely,  yet  lovely  as  it  was  She 
still  stood  more  eminently  distinguish'd  in  Human 
Nature  for  the  nobler  Endowments  of  the  mind,'* 
&c.  ; 

and  of  Sir  Francis  Blake,  that 
"  He  was  a  very  close  and  acute  Reasoner,  Sparing 
of  Words,  not  through  want  of  them,  but  from  an 
Aversion  to  Redundancy,"  &c. 
But  these  wonderful  inscriptions  should  be 
perused    in    their    entirety,    at    the    above 
reference.  J«  T.  F. 

Durham. 

My  note  of  this  epitaph  (made  in  1862) 

runs  thus  :  " She  was  bland,  passionate, 

and  deeply  religious.  She  painted  in  water 
colours,  and  sent  two  pictures,"  &c.  It 
purports  to  come  from  a  Devonshire  church- 
yard. EDWARD  SMITH. 

Wandsworth. 
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The  epitaph  quoted  by  MB.  PRICE  is  an 
inaccurate  version  of  the  inscription  on  a 
tablet  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Bayswater  Road,  W.,  in  memory  .of  Mrs. 
Jane  Molony,  wife  of  Edmond  Molony  of 
Clonony  Castle,  King's  County.  I  copied  it 
years  ago.  and  got  it  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland, 
for  1902,  p.  410.  See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,'  10  S. 
vii.  135  and  187,  for  references  to  it. 

The  inscription  is  too  long  to  publish  in 
full  jn  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
a  copy  of  it  to  MR.  PRICE  if  he  wishes 
for  it.  The  original  is,  if  anything,  more 
ridiculous  than  the  versions  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  different  papers. 

ALFRED  MOLONY. 

48,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  N.W. 

My  memory  is  not  infallible,  but  I  think 
the  famous  epitaph  bore  the  nameMaloney, 
and  read  "bland  [not  "mild"],  passionate, 
and  religious,  also  painted  in  water  colours," 
&c.  I  certainly  saw  the  inscription  in 
the  September  of  1889,  on  the  wall,  rather 
high  on  the  right  as  one  went  in,  inside  the 
old  Chapel  of  St.  George  on  the  Bayswater 
Road,  now  replaced  by  the  frescoed  Shrine 
of  Rest  familiar  to  Londoners.  Inquiries 
made  on  the  spot  some  eight  years  ago  failed 
to  extract  any  information  about  the 
present  whereabouts  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
best-known  and  the  most  delightful  sepul- 
chral memorial  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  L.  I.  GUINEY. 

Oxford. 

[LiEFT.-CoL.  PARRY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


ANTHONY  TWICHENER  (11  S.  xii.  340,  388)- 
—The  query  of  MR.  J.  B.  WAINEWRIGHT 
regarding  Anthony  Twichener,  a  Wmcnester 
scholar  of  1562,  sets  me  wondering  if  he  were 
connected  with  a  curious  entry  in  the 
(marriage)  parish  registers  of  the  village 
church  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester.  It  is 
badly  written,  and  I  transcribed  the  name  as 
"  Twichin,"  with  a  query  Twicheneer  ?  and 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  note  the  day  and 
month,  for  I  only  copied  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  bridegroom's  name,  wondering  how  he 
came  there.  It  reads  :  "  William  Stanley 
and  Averne  Twichin,  1632."  Stanley  was 
a  well-known  merchant  of  Southampton, 
owning  ships  trading  between  that  town  and 
Newfoundland,  notably  the  Amitie,  which 
brought  dried  fish*  and  oil.  He  was  buried 

*  '  Maritime  Trade  of  Southampton,'  Hampshire 
Field  Club  volume 


on  3  Aug.,  1678,  at  Holy  Rood  in  that  town,, 
at  the  age  of  71.  His  wife  appears  to  have- 
died  in  1667.  His  son,*  William  Stanley,, 
purchased  the  estate  of  Paultons  (between. 
Eling  and  Romsey)  of  the  Paulet  family,  of 
whom  William  Paulet  (a  great  grandson  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester)  buried  his 
wife,  Frances  St.  Barbe,  at  Hursley  in  1621. 
It  is  very  surprising  what  took  all  these 
people  to  Hursley,  a  tiny  rural  village  at  that 
time.  Later,  on  27  May,  1666,  George 
Stanley,  son  of  William,  was  married  at 
Holy  Rood  to  Jane  Wolfreys,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wolfreys,  "  Customer  of  Southamp- 
ton," by  Catherine  Major,  sister  of  the 
notorious  Richard  Major,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, whose  daughter  and  heiress  married 
Richard  Cromwell,  "  sometime  Protector  of 
England."  Richard  Major  purchased  the 
Hursley  estate  about  1638,  which  descended 
to  his  daughter,  Dorothy  Cromwell.  The 
name  Twichener  is  so  peculiar  that  possibly 
the  Hursley  entry  may  be  useful  as  a  clue* 
I  never  met  with  it  but  once  before,  and 
that  was  in  a  Wiltshire  marriage  licence  oi 
the  seventeenth  century.  F.  H.  S. 

Highwood. 

FAMOUS  TRIAL  :  JEPHSON  (US.  xii.  442). — 
I  imagine  that  the  trial  referred  to  is  that 
of  John  Blomfield  Rush,  tenant-farmer,  for 
the  murder  of  Isaac  Jermy,  Recorder  of 
Norwich,  and  his  son  Isaac  Jermy  Jermy, 
both  of  Stanfield  Hall,  near  Wymondham, 
Norfolk.  The  murder  took  place  on  28  Nov.r 
1848,  and  after  a  six  days'  trial,  which 
caused  the  greatest  excitement,  Rush  was- 
hanged  on  14  April,  1849.  The  Recorder's 
only  daughter  married  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Jephson,  and  he  himself  had  as  his  second 
wife  Fanny,  daughter  of  Rev.  Prebendary 
Jephson  of  Armagh.  See  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biography,'  s.v.  Isaac  Jermy. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 
[R.  J.  B.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

THE  OBSERVANT  BABE  (US.  xii.  439). — 
Though  the  amusing  story  quoted  by 
ST.  S  WITHIN  is  admirably  invented,  I  suppose 
no  one  takes  it  seriously.  A  wordless  infant 
distinguishes  between  pleasure  and  painr 
but  what  does  it  know  of  right  and  wrong 
— concepts  based  on  long  experience  or 
careful  training  ?  Moreover,  a  child  can  use 
many  words  before  it  learns  to  refer  to 
itself  as  "  I."  The  personal  pronoun  does 
not  occur  earlv.  It  is  obviously  natural  that 
an  infant  should  regard  itself  as  "  Baby,'* 


*  See    Sloane    Stanley   of    Paultons,    '  Landed 
Gentry.' 
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•"  Dickie,"  or  "  Molly "  when  it  begins  to 
speak,  since  it  has  never  been  addressed  as 
•"I."  For  this  reason,  without  considering 
•other  points,  it  is  clear  that  the  bishop-to-be 
•did  not  think  out  the  elaborate  idea  attri- 
buted to  him. 

It  would  be  decidedly  interesting  if  the 
•contributors  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  bring 
together  instances  of  precocious  memory 
.and  reasoning  power  in  children  who  sub- 
sequently became  famous.  Among  those  of 
ordinary  ability,  I  have  heard  of  memories 
which  dated  from  the  time  when  a  child  was 
,a  year  and  a  half  old.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  people  recall  nothing  further  back  than 
•certain  occurrences  in  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  Perhaps  in  such  cases  some  illness, 
accompanied  by  high  fever  or  delirium,  has 
blurred  the  memory. 

As  to  Locker's  clever  verses,  it  is  amazing 
that  children  so  rarely  reveal  the  secrets  of 
servants.  No  doubt  many  rulers  of  the 
nursery  take  care  to  inculcate  a  rigid  code, 
of  which  the  first  clause  is  "  Thou  shalt  not 
be  a  tell-tale."  But  how  is  it  that  inadver- 
tent remarks  do  not  often  reveal  to  the 
heads  of  a  household  that  the  little  people 
.see  a  side  of  domestic  life  which  is  sedulously 
veiled  from  the  powers  that  be  ? — not  that 
•children  have  any  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  what  they  know. 

Perhaps  the  fact  is  that  the  real  business 
in  life  of  children  consists  in  the  skilful 
•direction  or  evasion  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
.exhibited  by  parents,  nurses,  and  teachers. 
•"  Dick  "  and  "  Molly  "  have  to  find  some 
way  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  their  own 
natures  without  clashing  too  violently  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  big  people.  In 
doing  so  it  rarely  occurs  to  them  to  "  tell 
mamma  "  unless  something  more  than 
usually  offensive  to  them  has  been  done.  A 
child  whose  personality  counts,  one  with 
natural  ascendancy,  has  scarcely  any  occa- 
sion to  invite  interference  ;  and  a  child  with 
none  discovers  that  it  has  not  the  gift  of 
^compelling  attention.  G.  w. 

Locker's  verse  runs  : — 

I  recollect  a  nurse  called  Ann, 
Who  carried  me  about  the  grass, 

And  one  fine  day  a  fair  young  man 
Came  up  and  kissed  the  pretty  lass  : 

bhe  did  not  raise  the  least  objection  ! 
Thinks  I,  '  Aha  ! 

Whec  I  can  talk  1'  11  tell  mamma  ! ' 
— And  that 's  my  earliest  recollection. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 
£MR.  DONALD  GUNN  thanked  for  reply.] 


UNDER- SPUR- LEATHER  :  UNDERSTRAPPER 
11  S.  xii.  339).— At  the  above  reference  I 
lave  been  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy,  for  which 
'.  wish  to  apologize.  The  words  quoted  are 
by  John  Dennis  (1657-1734),  who  took 
occasion  in  these  terms  to  describe  LewTis 
Theobald  (1688-1744),  a  rival  writer  and 
critic.  HUGH  SADLER. 

TAVERN  SIGNS:  "MOTHER  HUFF-CAP": 
'TOM  O'BEDLAM"  (11  S.  xii.  279,  346,  385, 
446).— (1)  A.  T.  M.  asks  whether  Skelton, 
&c.,  use  the  name  "  Huff-cap."  In 

'A  Looking  Glasse  for  London  and  England* 
made  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Gentleman,  and  Robert 
Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister.  London :  Thomas 
Oeede,  1554"  ("Huth  Library,"  p.  44), 

Adam  says  :  "  Why  [the]  Ale  is  strong  ale, 
bis  hufcap."  The  '  N.E.D.'  gives  this  and 
other  examples. 

(2)  And,  yet  better  :    "All    Niniue  hath 
not  such  a  cup  of  Ale,  it  floures  in  the  cup, 
sir  "  (Adam,  supra,  930) — exactly  what  has 
been  surmised  :  "  that  which  has  the  cap  of 
froth  on  "  =Huf-cap. 

(3)  Dr.  Wright's  '  Dialect  Diet.'  gives  the 
Somerset    uses  :     Triticum    repens    and     a, 
mound  of  coarse  grass. 

(4)  I  will  .go  so    far  as  to    say    that  the 
neatest    equation    on    the    subject  is   Capt. 
Marryat's  :  "Bub=drink;  grub=food." 

H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

With  regard  to  the  second  sign  mentioned* 
an  examination  of  the  chapter  on  '  Tom 
o'  Bedlams,'  in  vol.  ii.  of  Isaac  D'Israeli's 
'  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  will  show,  I 
think,  that  any  direct  Shakespearian  con- 
nexion is  extremely  improbable. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  in  the  third  of  his 
'  Satires  '  ('  Virgidemiarum,'  1597),  refers 
to 

The  stalking  steps  of  his  great  personage, 

Graced  with  hutf-cap  terms  and  thund'ring  threats, 

That  his  poor  hearer's  hair  quite  upright  sets. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  quoted  before, 
as  I  have  not  seen  all  the  references  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  ERIC  N.  BATTERHAM. 

STINGING  NETTLES,  BEE-STINGS,  AND 
RHEUMATISM  (US.  xii.  298,  363).— L' idee  est 
indiquee  dans  deux  her  biers  saxons,  qui  la 
devaient  eux-memes  a  Dioscoride.  Voici  le 
texte  : — 

"  For  sore  of  joints,  from  chill  or  from  any 
cause,  take  juice  of  this  wort  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  oil  boiled  together,  apply  them  thereto  where 
it  most  annoys  ;  within  three  days  thou  hcalest 
him." — On  Nettle,  '  Herbarium,'  clxxviii.  4. 

P.    TURPIN. 
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FATHER  JOHN  AND  DR.  BACON  (11  S.  xii 
•401,  445). — Since  my  communication  at  the 
second  reference  I  have  come  across  two 
facts  identifying  Richard  Bacon  Of  Fleet 
Street  with  the  "  medical  man  of  Norfolk." 

1.  On  a  gravestone  in  the  Jesus  Chapel  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  is,  or  was,  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"Jane  Bacon,  Daughter  of  Henry  Howard  of 
Tandredg  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Esq.,  Widow  to 
Richard  Bacon,  Cittison  of  London,  deceased  the 
10th  of  Jan.,  1664."— Blomefield's  4  Norfolk,'  iv. 
p.  12. 

2.  Sir  Henry  Waldegrave,   second  Bart,» 
is  said  (ibid.,  x.  465)  to  have  married  as  his 
second     wife      "  Catherine,      daughter      of 
Richard  Bacon,  M.D.,  of  London." 

By  the  way,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  line 
irom  the  bottom  of  p.  445,  supra,  "  angelis  " 
.should  be  "angulis." 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

HAYCOCK  OR  HEYCOCK  FAMILY  (US.  xii. 
442). — This  family  was  connected  with  Bath 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  name  was 
most  commonly  spelt  Haycock,  but  varia- 
tions were  Heacock,  Heycock,  and  Haycox. 
The  following  entries  from  Bath  Abbey 
Church  Registers  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
•correspondent  : — 

Christenings. 

1742,  10  May,  William,  son  of  Samuel  Haycox. 

1743,  21   Aug.,  John,  son  of  Samuel  Haycox 
and  Cristian. 

1750,  20  Sept.,  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  Hay- 
cock and  Mary. 

1751,  14   Aug.,   Thomas   Mullins,   son   of   Mr. 
Joseph  Haycock  and  Mary. 

1754,  17  Oct.,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Haycock. 

Marriages. 

1759,  8  Dec.,  Samuel  Woodhouseof  St.  Paul's, 
€ity  of  London,  bachelor,  and  Mary  Haycock  of 
this  parish,  wido.w. 

1769,  11  July,  Henry  Phillott,  bachelor,  and 
Ann  Heycpck,  spinster,  both  of  this  parish.  By 
licence  with  consent  of  parents.  Witnesses, 
Thomas  Greaser,  S.  Phillott.  and  S.  Heycock. 

1769,  1  Oct.,  Joseph  Heycock,  bachelor,  and 
Ann  Heydon,  spinster,  both  of  this  parish.  Wit- 
nesses, Thomas  Creaser  and  Mary  Walsh. 

1773,  22  June,  Thomas  James  of  Walcot,  Bath, 
and  Susanna  Haycock  of  this  parish,  spinster. 

The  family  was  not  one  which  spread 
itself  in  Somerset,  and  there  are  not  many 
traces  of  it  elsewhere  in  the  county.  An 
earlier  generation  lived  at  Creech  St.  Michael, 
«,  village  about  three  miles  the  London  side 
of  Taunton.  The  wills  of  Joane  Haycocke, 
widow  of  Creech  (1670),  and  Richard  Haycock 
of  the  same  parish  (1643)  are  in  the  Registry 
&t  Taunton. 


Portions  of  the  parish  registers  of  Creech 
St.  Michael  have  been  printed  in  Phillimore'  n 
Somerset  series,  vol.  vii.  pp.  107-24. 

Your  correspondent  is  probably  well 
aware  that  the  Haycocks  are  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  England.  The  chief  branch 
resided  at  East  Norton  and  at  Saddington  in 
Leicestershire.  There  is  a  pedigree  of  this 
family  in  Burke' s  '  Landed  Gentry,'  1846, 
vol.  i.  p.  568.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  1584,  of  the 
same  edition  of  Burke,  where  in  the  pedigree 
of  Wicksted  of  Nantwich,  Thomas  Wicksted 
is  referred  to  as  marrying  Susanna  Haycock 
in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  and  compare 
this  with  the  early  Haycock  will  of  Humfrey 
Haycockes  of  "  Bettus,"  Salop  (the  same 
neighbourhood),  quoted  in  P.C.C.  Will?, 
vol.  v.  p.  220.  There  was  a  Warwickshire 
branch  also  (chiefly  at  Coventry),  and  in 
Norfolk  the  same.  From  The  Times, 
10  Dec.,  1915,  I  take  the  following  :— 

"  At  the  annual  distribution  of  money  known  as 
Haycock's  Charity  yesterday  at  Wells,  Norfolk, 
for  which  only  persons  upwards  of  64  years  of  age 
are  eligible,  there  were  176  approved  applicants 
out  of  a  total  population  of  2,560.  Of  these  only 
50  were  under  70  years  of  age,  and  a  further  9 
were  between  70  and  80  years  old.  Of  the  re- 
maining 32  there  were  26  octogenarians  and 
nonagenarians,  their  average  age  being  85  \  years. 
The  amount  received  by  each  successful  applicant 
was  1«.  4of." 

A.   L.   HUMPHBEYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE  (11  S.  xii.  442).— 
See  '  Commercial  Statistics  :  a  Digest  of  the 
Productive  Resources,  Commercial  Legisla- 
tion,     Customs      Tariffs including      all 

British  Commercial  Treaties  with  Foreign 
States,'  by  John  MacGregor,  5vols.,  1847-50. 
This  work  has  a  section,  numbered  xiv.,  en 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  running  well  into 
150  pp.  Section  v.  in  vol.  i.  of  the  same 
work  gives  the  resources  of  France.  Consult 
also  Macpherson's  '  Annals  of  Commerce, 
4  vols.,  1805,  and  Adam  Anderson's  '  Origins 
of  Commerce,'  4  vols.,  1787.  Among  more 
modern  books  Cunningham's  '  Growth  ol 
English  Industry  and  Commerce,'  2  vols., 
1905-7,  contains  some  elaborate  biblio- 
graphies which  will  be  found  useful. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

TREE  FOLK-LORE:  THE  ELDER  (US. 
xii.  361,  410,  429,  450,  470,  489).— In 
'  England's  Riviera  '  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 
1912),  pp.  456-64,  the  folk-lore  and  tradi- 
tions associated  with  the  elder  tree  are  set 
forth  at  some  length  by 

J.  HARRIS  STONE. 

Oxford  and  CambridRe  Club,  S.W. 
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ANTONIO  DE  GUEVARA,  BISHOP  OF  MON- 
DONEDO  (11  S.  xii.  461). — 'Monte  Calvario  ' 
is  by  the  famous  Antonio  de  Guevara,  the 
"  elegant  Spaniard  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  "  empoisonneur  public  et  seducteur  "  of 
Pierre  Bayle.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  there  is  hardly  any  well-read 
seventeenth-century  author  who  does  not 
show  some  acquaintance  with  Guevara's 
'  Relox  de  Principes,'  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  and  the  chief  modern  European 
languages.  It  is  to  this  sham  life  and  letters 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  that  one  may  trace 
references  to  non-existent  facts  of  Roman 
history  which  have  puzzled  the  editors  of 
Burton  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  note  in  the  bookseller's  catalogue 
quoted  by  MB.  WAINEWBIGHT  seems  to  have 
mixed  up  Guevara  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  with  an  entirely  different  personage, 
the  notorious  Marc'  Antonio  de  Dominis, 
Archbishop  of  Spalato — "  Spalatensis,"  as  he 
is  called  in  Bishop  Bedell's  life  by  his  son. 
The  story  of  De  Dominis' s  differences  with 
the  Roman  authorities,  of  his  coming  to 
England  in  1616  and  obtaining  preferments 
in  the  English  Church,  of  his  dissatisfaction 
and  return,  of  how  he  died  in  prison  and  how 
his  body  was  burnt  after  his  death,  has  been 
told  many  times.  Long  accounts  can  be 
read  in  Fuller's  '  Church  History,'  bk.  x.,  and 
in  Racket's  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.' 
This  is  how  Hacket  describes  De  Dominis' s 
attempt  to  be  made  Archbishop  of  York  : — 

"  About  the  middle  of  Autumn,  Ann.  1621, 
Ant.  de  Dominis  besought  the  King  to  confer  the 
Arch-Bishoprick  of  York  upon  him.  A  hasty 
Suitor,  for  the  Place  was  not  void.  The  Error 
came  about  thus  :  the  Arch-Bishcp  then  in  being 
(called  familiarly  Toby  Matthew)  was  ever 
pleasant,  and  full  of  becoming  Merriment ;  and 
knowing  that  his*  Death  had  been  long  expected, 
was  wont  every  year,  once,  or  ottner,  to  cause 
Rumours  to  be  raised  that  he  was  deceased. 
And  when  he  had  put  this  Dodgery  strongly  upon 
those  at  London,  that  gap'd  fcr  the  Vacancy  to 
succeed  him,  it  was  a  Feast  of  Laughter  to  him, 
to  hear  what  Running  and  Riding  there  was  to  fill 
up  his  Room,  whojear'd  them  behind  the  Lattuce. 
No  wonder  if  Spalat.  a  Stranger,  were  catch  t  in 
this  Trap  ;  but  he  had  worse  Luck  than  to  be 
derided  for  his  Forwardness,  for  the  King  bade 
him  sit  quiet,  and  seek  no  further.  It  was  not 
now  as  in  Lanfrancke  and  Anselm's  Days,  to 
make  a  Stranger  a  Metropolitan  of  England." — 
Pp.  98,  99. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 
ASSUMPTION  (11  S.  xii.  380).— Durandus,  in 
his  '  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,'  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxiv.  §§  6,  7,  while  acknowledging  that 
this  Gospel  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 


appropriate,    justifies    its    selection    by    the- 
allegorical  meaning  : — 

"  Intrauit  enhn  lesus  in  quoddam  castellum,  id 
est,  in  beatam  Virginem,  quae  dicitur  castellum,. 
quae  est  terribilis  daomcnibus  &  bone  se  muniuit 
contra  diabolum,  &  vitia.  Piminutiue  autem 
dicitur  castellum,  propter  humilitatem.  Et  dici- 
tur quoddam,  propter  singularitatcm  ;  quia  nee 
primam  similem  visa  est,  nee  habere  sequentem  : 
&  Martha,  id  est,  actiua  vita  recipit  euir.  Dili- 
gentissime  enim  nutriuit  puerum  suum,  &  tulit 
in  Aegyptum,  &  prius  se  probauit  in  actiua  vita, 
eundo  acl  Elizabeth,  &  seruiendo  ei,  &  sicut  ipsa 
fuifc  Martha  in  actiua  vita  :  it  a  &  fuit  Maria 
Magdalena  in  contemplatiua.  Vnde  in  alio  Euan- 
gelio  habetur  :  Maria  conseruabat  verba  omnia, 
haec  conferens  in  corde  suo.  Hae  autem  duae 
sorores  significant  vitam  actixiam  &  vitam  con- 
temp  la tiuam,  quae  plene  fuerunt  in  beata  vir- 
gine  Maria,  per  quas  ipsa  sublimiter,  honora- 
biliter  atque  delectabiliter  in  seipsa  recepit 
Christum." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  IN- 
FORMATION (11  S.  xii.  462). — There  is  some 
information  about  this  society  and  its  earlier 
members  in  my  '  Story  of  the  English 
Jacobins'  (London,  1881).  MR.  BLEACKLEY 
may  find  fuller  particulars  in  Major 
Cartwright's  '  Life.'  Also,  there  must  be 
some  pamphlet  or  prospectus  of  the  society 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  If  your 
correspondent  can  wade  through  the  volu- 
minous Place  MSS.  he  might  be  rewarded  ? 
but  really  life  is  too  short  for  devotion  to- 
that  indefatigable  scissor s-and-paste  man. 
EDWARD  SMITH. 

Wandsworth. 

[G.  F.  R.  B.  thanked  for  reply.] 

J.  B.  BRAITHWAITE  (US.  xii.  463).— There 
was  a  barrister  of  this  name,  who  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  27  Jan., 
1843.  See  Foster's  '  Men  at  the  Bar,'  and 
Allibone's  'Diet,  of  English  Literature/ 
Supplement,  vol.  i.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

CAROL  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  461).— The 
carol  entitled  '  The  Sinners'  Redemption  '  is 
included  in  Cecil  J.  Sharp's  collection  of 
'  English  Folk  Carols,'  published  by  Novello 
&  Co.,  London,  1911, and  I  herewith  subjoin 
a  copy  of  the  eight  stanzas.  Mr.  Sharp 
gives  the  tune  in  his  book  as  sung  by  Mrs- 
Phillips  of  Tysoe  at  Birmingham,  and  adds 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Mrs.  Phillips  could  remember  no  more  than? 
the  first  stanza ;  the  remaining  stanzas  have  been 
copied  from  a  broadside.  Under  the  title  '  All  you 
that  are  to  mirth  inclined  '  the  carol  is  printed, 
words  and  tune,  by  Bramley  and  Stainer,  R.  R. 
Chope,  and  Uavies  Gilbert ;  words  only,  by  Sandys- 
and  many  broadside  printers.  The  tune,  which  is- 
often  used  by  carol  singers  (see  Folk-Song  Society1* 
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.Journal,  iv.  pp.  .  15,  17,  et  siq.},  is  a  variant  of 
*  Searching  for  Lambs '  ( '  Folk-Songs  from  Somer- 
set,' No.  96)." 

Hone,  in  his  '  Ancient  Mysteries  Described,' 
pp.  97-9,  gives  a  list  of  eighty-nine  carols 
annually  printed  at  that  time  (1822),  and 
No.  9  is  entitled  '  All  You  that  are  to  Mirth 
inclined. ' 

THE  SINNERS'  REDEMPTION. 

1.  All  you  that  are  unto  mirth  inclined, 
Consider  well  and  do  bear  in  mind 
What  our  great  G-od  for  us  hath  done 
In  sending  His  beloved  Son. 

-2.  Let  all  your  songs  and  your  praises  be 
Unto  His  heavenly  Majesty  ; 
And  evermore,  amongst  your  mirth, 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour's  birth. 

3.  The  five-and-twentieth  of  December 
Great  cause  we  have  to  remember  ; 
In  Bethlehem,  upon  that  morn, 
There  was  our  bless'd  Messiah  born. 

4.  Near  Bethlehem  shepherds  they  did  keep 
Their  herds  and  flocks,  a-f  ceding  sheep, 
To  whom  God's  angel  did  soon  appear, 
Which  put  the  shepherds  in  great  fear. 

5.  Prepare  and  go,  the  angel  said, 
To  Bethlehem ;  be  ye  not  afraid  ; 
There  shall  ye  see,  this  blessed  morn, 
The  heavenly  Babe,  sweet  Jesus,  born. 

1$.  With  thankful  heart  and  with  joyful  mind 
The  shepherds  went  for  this  Babe  to  find  ; 
And  as  the  heavenly  angel  told, 
They  did  our  Saviour  Christ  behold. 

7.  Within  a  manger  the  Babe  was  laid  ; 
The  Virgin  Mary  beside  Him  stayed, 
Attending  on  the  Lord  of  Life, 
Being  both  Mother,  Maid,  and  W7ife. 

£.  If  choirs  of  angels  they  did  rejoice, 

Well  may  mankind,  both  with  heart  and  voice, 
Sing  praises  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
Who  unto  us  His  Son  hath  given. 

CHAS.  L.  CUMMINGS. 
Sunderland. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (11  S.  xii. 
462). — In  answer  to  Hie  ET  UBIQUE,  the 
quotation  "  Omnes  omnia,"  &c.,  conies 
from  Terence's  '  Andria,'  Act.  I.  sc.  i.  1.  71, 
.and  runs  as  follows  : — 

Omnes  omnia 

Bona  dicere  et  laudare  fortunas   meas 
Qui  natum  habuerim  tali  ingenio  praeditum. 

A.    GWYTHEB. 

[PROP.  BENSLY,  who  recalls  Anthony  Trollope's 
oise  of  this  passage,  and  several  other  correspon- 
dents, thanked  for  replies.] 

JOHN  ROGERS  (US.  xii.  180,  231).— The 
bust  of  Rogers  in  the  church  at  Deritend 
is  by  F.  J.  Williamson,  the  sculptor  of  the 

/second  (and  uninterned)  Birmingham  statue 

of  George  Dawson. 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 


"  POPINJAY,"  "  PAPAGEI  "  (11  S.  xii.  440). 
— Reading,  some  years  ago,  a  book  or 
writing  on  some  part  of  West  Africa,  I  came 
across  the  remark  that  the  native  or  local 
word  for  parrot  was  poll,  which  I  took  to 
explain  our  "  Pretty  Polly."  MR.  N.  W. 
THOMAS  indicates  several  native  or  tribal 
words  for  parrot — but  not  poll.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  suggest  that  the  Bullom  word 
apal  is  a  corruption  of  our  word  "  polly," 
which,  he  remarks,  "  is  itself  in  common  use 
amongst  many  tribes."  May  it  not  be, 
however,  that  poll  really  is  an  aboriginal 
word  for  parrot,  and  that  our  "  polly  "  is,  in 
fact,  the  native,  or  a  native,  word  for  that 
interesting  bird  ?  If  not,  where  did  we  get 
our  word  from  ]  A  Dutchman  once  told  me, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  that  polli  was  the 
Dutch  for  parrot.  D.  O. 

PORTRAITS  WANTED  (11  S.  xii.  462). — 
There  is  a  portrait  of  W.  J.  Thorns  in  The 
Academy  for  1899,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  530. 

THOS.  WHITE. 
Junior  Reform  Club,  Liverpool. 

FROMOND'S  CHANTRY  AT  WINCHESTER 
(11  S.  xii.  433). — In  the  "  Glossarium 
Mediae  et  Infimae  Latinitatis  Conditum  a 
Carolo  du  Fresne  Domino  du  Cange  "  (Niort 
and  Londres  1887),  one  finds  : — 

"  Tena,  vel  Tenia,  Joanni  de  Janua,  a  teno 
dicitur,  estque  vittarum  extremitas  dependens 
diversorum  colorum,  vel  extrema  pars  vittae,  quae 
dependet  coronas.  [Glossae  S.  Andreas  Avenion. 
MSS.  S83C.  XIII.  :  Tenia  seu  Tena  dicuntur  lin- 
gule  quae  dependent  de  mitra  pontificis.]  Gloss. 
Lat.  Gall.  Tena,  vel  Tenia,  Bende  ou  queue  de 
mitre.  Provinciale  Ecclesiae  Cantuar.  lib.  3,  tit.  1  : 
Contra  Clericos  portantes  infulas,  aut  Tenas 
coram  Praelatis,  &c.  Concilium  Lambethense  ann . 
1281,  cap.  22  :  Et  cum  corona  sit  character 
Christianas  militias,  et  revelati  cordis  ac  patuli 
radiis  caelestibus  insigne  :  ipsi  ut  veraciter 
ostendant,  se  hujus  characteris  titulum  erubescere  , 
Tena  coronas  abscondunt,  quasi  caelestes  radios 
repellentes,  &c.  Infra :  Portantes  infulas  aut 
coram  populo  publice  deferentes,  &c.  Ubi 
Concilium  Londinense  ann.  1268,  cap.  5,  habet, 
Infulas,  quas  vulgo  Coifas  vocant.  Ita  Tence  et 
Coifce,  idem  sunt.  [**Placit.  ann.  15  Edward  I. 
Hereff.  rot.  2,  in  Abbrey.  Placiti.,  pag.  279: 
Jurati  dicunt  quod  Reginus  Dingge  venit  in 
quadam  grangia  et  voluit  luctare  cum  Roberto 
de  Clynton  ipso  Roberto  invito,  ita  quod  cepit 
ipsum  et  prpstravit  ipsum  ad  terrain,  et  Tenam 
suam  in  capite  suo  cepit  et  in  luto  projecit.]" 

This  contains  the  explanation  of  tena  as 
used  in  the  very  interesting  note  about 
the  delightful  Chantry  in  the  Cloisters 
of  Winchester  College,  which  has  under- 
gone so  much  regrettable  deformation.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  find,  when  I  last  went 
round  that  hallowed  ambulatory,  that  the 
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brasses  on  its  walls,  which  used  to  wear 
the  time-honoured  green  patina  of  the 
atmosphere,  had  been  rubbed  as  bright  as 
the  latest  door-plate  in  the  least  cloistered 
street  of  London.  As  an  Old  Wykehamist 
I  protest.  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

Oxford  Union  Society. 

EDGAB  ALLAN  POE  (11  S.  xii.  302,  350, 
265). — I  am  obliged  to  the  correspondents 
who  have  replied  to  my  query.  I  should 
be  glad  of  further  assistance  on  the 
following  points.  Dr.  Arnott  of  Bedford 
Square,  London,  on  15  May,  1821,  writes  to 
John  Allan  at  Richmond,  Va.  :  "  Master 
Edgar  is  still  inhabiting  one  of  my  rooms"  ; 
and  this  would  lead  one  to  believe  a  print 
of  "  Master  Edgar  "  must  have  been  meant, 
for  the  child  returned  with  his  parents  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1820.  Does  any  one 
know  of  this  print  ? 

During  the  period  that  Poe  was  at  Stoke 
Newington  School,  his  foster-parents  resided 
p,t  47,  Southampton  Row,  London.  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  of  a  print  prior  to  1820  or 
thereabout. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
amongst  Poe's  biographers  as  to  the  site  of 
V)r.  Branby's  school  at  Stoke  Newington. 
In  a  sketch  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  The 
Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, 
December,  1900,  p.  227,  there  is  a  sketch  by 
Joseph  Pennell  of  the  school';  but  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  George  Preece,  Librarian, 
Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  that  it  is 
incorrect,  as  the  school  was  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  The  sketch  in 
Ingram' s  '  Life  of  Poe '  is  also  wrong. 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  be  able  to  refer 
me  to  a  correct  print.  R.  M.  HOGG. 

Bank  Street  School,  Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

CATHEDRAE  BELL  STOLEN  (US.  viii.  27, 
2 GO,  377). — A  story  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  treble  bell  from  Worcester  Cathedral  in 
1863  is  told  in  The  Ringing  World,  10  Dec., 
1915  (p.  269),  as  follows  :— 

"  They  had  eight  bells  there  at  that  time,  and 
one  day  a  visitor  was  shown  up  into  the  tower. 
He  saw- the  bells,  and  on  the  way  down  was  taken 
into  the  ringing  chamber,  where  he  saw  the  ropes. 
'  How  many  bells  did  you  tell  me  you  had  ?  ' 
said  he  to  the  guide.  '  Eight,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Well,  I  only  counted  seven  when  we  were  up 
amongst  them,'  said  the  visitor.  '  But  here  are 
the  ropes,  eight  of  them,'  said  the  cicerone. 
'  There  may  be  eight  ropes,  but  I  only  saw  seven 
bells,'  was  the  answer.  To  convince  the  visitor 
the  guide  took  him  back  up  the  steps.  And  then 
they  counted  the  bells,  and  sure  enough  there 
\vere  only  seven.  The  treble  was  gone,  spirited 


away,  as  clean  as  it  might  have  been  in  a  conjuring 
trick  by  David  Devant.  There  was  consternation'- 
not  only  among  the  ringers,  but  also  among  the 
authorities.  How  the  bell  went,  or  what  became 
of  it,  no  one  knew,  nor,  I  believe,  do  they  to  this 

day Worcester    Cathedral    treble    was    never- 

found." 

F.  H.  C. 

DISRAELI:  REFERENCES  SOUGHT  (11  S.. 
xii.  360,  406).— No.  1  and  note.  May  I  cite 
one  earlier  than  the  1784  of  Johnson?  In 
chap.  vii.  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  1766,. 
the  young  squire  says  to  Moses,  "  I  find  you 
want  me  to  furnish  you  with  arguments  and 
intellects  too."  I  imagine  this  cheap  "  facer  "' 
was  even  then  stale  enough  to  be  a  hall-mark 
of  a  parasitic  wag,  for  this  small  Lothario 
is  intended  to  be  frothy. 

FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  NILE  (11  S.  xii.. 
443). — The  alleged  method  of  purifying  1  he- 
water  of  the  Nile  is  novel  to  me,  and 
certainly  not  adopted  on  a  large  or  practical" 
scale.  In  the  case  of  almonds,  possibly  the 
idea  is  that  the  small  amount  of  prussic  acid 
which  some  varieties  contain  may  poison 
the  bacteria,  but  as  a  rule  anything  which 
will  do  that  renders  the  water  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  The  only  exception  to  this 
known  to  me  (and  that  for  use  only  on  a 
small  scale)  is  that  of  the  tablets  of  15  grain? 
of  acid  sulphate  of  soda  sweetened  with  saxin 
and  flavoured  with  oil  of  lemon.  These  are- 
sometimes  issued  to  troops  for  use  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  One  tablet  is  put 
into  a  pint  water-bottle  full  of  suspected 
water  and  left  for  20  minutes,  by  which 
time  any  bacterial  germs  of  life  will  be- 
killed  and  the  water  may  then  be  drunk ; 
but  the  continued  use  of  water  so  treated 
causes  digestive  troubles.  Boiling  or  nitra- 
tion are  the  only  practical  methods  of  render- 
ing water  sterile. 

When  I  was  in  Egypt  in  1913  the  city  bac- 
teriologist of  Cairo  told  me  he  would  not  mind 
drinking  unfiltered  water  collected  from  the* 
middle  of  the  Nile  ;  and  I  was  told  that  the 
eminent  irrigation  engineer,  Sir  William 
Willcocks,  K.C.B.,  always  drank  Nile  water 
so  collected,  and  offered  it  as  a  treat  to  his 
friends  !  The  bacteriologist's  explanation 
was  that  even  if  the  Nile  water  were  polluted 
with  Bacillus  typhosus,  the  enormous  volume 
of  water  would  make  the  dilution  very 
great,  besides  which  there  is  the  germicidal 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  water. 

I  frequently  saw  the  natives  collecting 
Nile  water  in  skins  and  earthen  vessels,  and 
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understand  they  drink  it  without  subjecting 
it  to  any  treatment.  The  fine  mud  in 
suspension  soon  settles  down  when  the  water 
is  at  rest,  and  in  doing  so  carries  with  it 
most  of  the  bacteria,  if  any  are  present. 
ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

CHURCHES  USED  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  (US.  xii.  360,  404, 
430,  470). — The  subjoined  cutting  taken  from 
The  Church  Times  for  10  Dec.  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  correspondent  : — 

"  In  accordance  with  time-honoured  custom  the 
Mayor  of  Brightlingsea,  Essex  (Dr.  Dickin),  was 
re-elected  in  the  church  belfry  on  Monday  last. 
Dr.  Dickin,  who  is  a  Captain  in  the  R.A.M.C., 
is  at  present  on  active  service  at  the  Front." 

W.  SHARP. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  :  H.  T.  WAKE  (11  S. 
xi.  397,  501  ;  xii.  72). — Your  correspondent 
at  the  last  reference  has  rather  under- 
estimated the  time  since  the  Quaker  book- 
seller H.  T.  Wake  left  Cockermouth.  I 
clearly  remember  his  weekly  visits  from 
Fritchley  to  Derby  in  1891,  when  he  brought 
into  market  butter  or  eggs  to  sell,  and  took 
home  in  lieu  some  old  books  or  relics  in  the 
same  basket.  W.  JAGGARD,  Lieut. 


en 


Russian  Folk  -  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Leonard  A.  Magnus.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 
Is.  Qd.  net.) 

THE  stories  in  this  book  —  something  over  seventy 
in  number  —  have  been  translated  direct  from 
the  Russian  of  Afanasev's  great  collection  formed 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  translation 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  object  was  to 
carry  over  into  English  not  only  the  naivete  —  the 
"  quaintness,"  as  people  like  to  call  it—of  a  series 
of  primitive  stories,  but  also  something  of  the 
distinctive  temper  which  conceived  them,  and 
the  theory  of  life,  and  emphasis  of  popular  judg- 
ment as  to  right  and  wrong,  which  are  involved 
in  them.  Mr.  Magnus  had,  in  one  respect,  an 
easy  task  :  the  work  of  compilation  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  —  learned  and  careful  and  copious  — 
is  free  from  the  warping  of  original  poetic  faculty 
on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  It  is  not  merely  in 
diction  that  the  stories  are  primitive  ;  they  have 
the  simplicity  characteristic  of  a  child's  outlook, 
and  they  add  incident  to  incident  as  notes  are 
added  to  a  tune  —  having  attained  to  melody  and 
rhythm,  but  not,  we  may  say,  to  harmony. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tales  is  composed  of 
elements  of  universal  currency  :  thus  the  faithful 
and  suffering  servant  ;  the  witch  who  devours 
human  flesh  ;  the  magic  carpet  or  sword  or  horse  ; 
the  forbidden  chamber  ;  the  brush  and  comb 
which,  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  pursuer,  become 
mountain  chains  and  impenetrable  forests  ;  the 
third  son  or  daughter,  the  favourite  of  fortune 


often  accounted  a  fool ;  the  peasant  who  comes 
to  a  kingdom  ;  the  princess  who  sets  riddles  ;  the 
enchanted  prince  or  princess — these  all  occur,  and 
most  of  them  many  times.  But  the  treatment 
of  these  old  themes  is  often  bound  up  with  matters 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  Slav.  Thus  the 
prince  who  breaks  into  the  forbidden  room  en- 
counters the  terrible  magician  Koshchey  the 
Deathless,  whose  being  and  history  have  a  definite 
Russian  significance  ;  and  Ilya  Muromets,  the 
peasant-knight,  proves  his  valour  on  that  strange 
creation  of  Russian  imagination,  the  Nightingale- 
Robber. 

The   tales,   taken   as  a   whole,   show   a   strong 
feeling  for  the  visible  world — "  the  white  wo  rid, ' 
as   it   is   called — "the    grey   earth,  "   and    "the 
dreamy     forests "  ;   mere     length    of     time     and 
extent  of  space    tend  to  count  for  more  in  the 
total  effect  of  this  lore  than  they  do  in  most  masses 
of  legends.     The  most  interesting  stories,  to  the 
sophisticated    Western    mind,    are    those    most 
directly  relating  to   peasant   life — such  as   '  The 
Dream,'  where  an  old  wanderer,  spending  a  night 
in  a  peasant's  cottage,  tells  his  strange  homely 
vision  to  his  host,  who  interprets  it,  unfortunate  as- 
much  of  its  presaging  is,  with  the  characteristic 
Russian  acquiescence.     Tales  of  this  latter  sort 
have  good  touches  of  humour,  and  include  the 
best  of  the  legends  of  Christ  and   His  disciples  r 
as  well  as  the  grimly  comic  tales  of  the  dead- 
Interesting  features  in  some  of  the  legends  are 
a    short   conventional   sentence   of   introduction  ,- 
and  another  by  way  of  epilogue. 

The  tales  are  worthy  of  a  bettor  and  fuller 
Introduction  and  of  better  notes  than  they  have 
here  received.  Mr.  Magnus  makes  a  few  state- 
ments about  the  original  forms  in  which  they 
occur — as  chronicles,  ballads  or  other  kinds  oi 
song,  folk-tales.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  material  selected  grouped  under  those- 
headings  ;  as  they  stand  the  stories  seem  not  to 
be  arranged  on  any  plan.  The  notes,  again,  are 
here  and  there  redundant,  and,  more  often,  some- 
what slight,  and  are  thrown  together  with  but  an 
imperfect  attempt  at  order. 

Still,  Mr.  Magnus  makes  some  good  points  in 
both  parts  of  his  work,  and,  in  particular,  he  is 
happy  in  characterizing  the  curious  perfection  of 
art  in  detail  which,  without  intending  it,  these 
story-tellers  attained,  as  being  "  so  much  ...  .as  a 
man  would  remember  of  an  experience."  Memo- 
ries differ  widely,  as  we  all  know,  yet  an  attention 
to  what  would  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  the 
average  man  is  an  excellent  method  of  appraising 
the  true  consistency  of  a  narrative  as  a  piece  of 
art — whether  or  not  the  limit  of  detail  is  designed 
to  coincide  with  memory. 

WE  have  before  us  the  November  and  December 
numbers  of  The  Antiquary.  Three  interesting 
articles  run  through  both  numbers  :  Dr.  Clipping- 
dale's  '  Heraldry  and  Medicine,'  Mr.  Serjeantson's 
'  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  John's,  Peter- 
borough,' and  Mr.  Randolph's  '  Recollections  of 
Belgium.'  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Hulme's  '  Chapters 
on  the  History  of  Glass-Making  and  -Painting  in 
England  '  is  brought  to  conclusion  in  the  Novcm- 
ber  number,  and  we  have  also  the  two  concluding 
instalments  of  Mr.  Maynard's  account  of  Saffron 
W.i Men  Museum.  'A  Journey  to  Scotland  in 
1789,'  communicated  to  the  November  number 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bull,  and  in  the  December  number 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish's  paper  on  '  The  School  Library 
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at  Bishop's  Stortford,'  with  the  last  portion  of 
*  Some  Unrestored  Churches  in  Kent  and  Sussex,' 
contributed  by  the  late  J.  Tavenor-Perry,  com- 
prise, with  the  usual  '  Notes  '  and  reviews,  the 
last  examples  of  curious  research  and  pleasant 
learning  which  lovers  of  what  is  old  will  gather 
from  these  familiar  pages.  '  The  Sign  of  the 
Owl,'  we  notice,  was  hauled  down  in  November. 

The  Editor,  in  a  Note  in  the  last  number,  takes 
leave  of  his  readers  :  The  Antiquary  is  to  be 
given  up.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  it. 
During  an  existence  of  thirty-six  years  it  has 
attracted  to  itself  the  work  of  many  capable  and 
ingenious  writers,  and  the  esteem  of  many 
appreciative  readers,  doing  its  part  towards  keep- 
ing alert  and  extending  that  humane  and  affec- 
tionate feeling  for  our  general  heritage  from  the 
past  which  has  been  so  grossly  outraged  by  pur 
enemy  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  The  Editor 
reminds  us  in  his  farewell  paragraph  that  he  has 
been  for  seventeen  years  in  charge  of  the  magazine, 
and  while  we  congratulate  him  on  being  able  to 
look  back  on  so  long  a  term  of  genial  service  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  we  heartily  condole  with  him 
on  having  his  labours  brought  to  so  abrupt  an 
«nd,  and  that  by  an  agency  so  cruel. 

We  must  add  one  more  word.  We  learn  that  a 
leaflet  was  inserted  in  some  copies  of  the  last 
number  of  The  Antiquary  :  announcing  that  the 
journal  would  be  amalgamated  with  '  N.  &  Q.' 
No  such  leaflet  appeared  in  our  own  copy,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain"  a  sight  of  one.  We  should  like  our 
readers  to  understand  that  whatever  was  the 
statement  thus  circulated,  it  was  not  authorized 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  WORKS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  curious  and  also  —  so  to  put  it  — 
«ome  solid  interest  still  attaches  to  eighteenth- 
century  work  in  philology,  and  those  who  have 
A  mind  for  this  will  be  entertained  by  Messrs. 
Sotheran's  new  catalogue  (760),  which  describes 
books  on  that  subject,  and  several  eighteenth- 
century  items  among  them.  Thus  they  have  in 
six  8vo  vols.  Monboddo's  extraordinary  disserta- 
tion '.Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,' 
the  second  edition  (1774-92,  II.  Is.),  and  a  copy 
of  the  work  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
Elizabeth  Elstob,  '  An  English-Saxon  Homily  on 
the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory  ....  translated  into 
Modern  English,'  having"  a  portrait  of  the  editress, 
and  bound  in  old  calf  (1709,  Is.  6d.).  Fry's 
'  Pantographia,  containing  Accurate  Copies  of  all 
the  known  Alphabets  in  the  World'  (1799),  is  not 
dear  for  a  good  copy  at  10s.  6d.  ;  and  for  the 
same  moderate  sum  may  be  obtained  the  '  Lexi- 
con JEgyptiaco-Latinum  '  of  La  Croze  —  a  copy 
bearing  some  notes  by  the  late  Robert  Atkinson. 
Messrs.  Sotheran  have,  further,  one  copy  each  of 
Cocker's  '  English  Dictionary  '  and  of  Bailey's 
Supplementary  '  Dictionarium  Britannicum,'  as 
well  as  a  sixth  edition  of  Phillips's  '  New  World 
of  Words  '  (1706,  II.  Is.). 

In  the  way  of  eighteenth-  century  first  editions, 
we  have  noted,  among  others,  Swift's  '  Tale  of  a 
Tub  '  (Mr.  James  Miles  of  Leeds,  11.  Is.)  ;  Boswell's  | 
'  Life  of   Johnson  '    (Messrs.   Maggs,  two   copies, 
16Z.  16s.  and  14Z.  14s.)  ;    Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,' 
two  copies,  of  which  the  better  has  the  first  issues  ' 
of  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Messrs.  Maggs,  311.  Ws.  and 


251.)  ;  a  complete  set  of  Richardson's  Novels 
(Messrs.  Maggs,  110Z.)  ;  and  White's  '  Selborne  ' 
(Mr.  Charles  Sawyer,  Ql.  17s.  Qd.).  We  may  also 
mention  here  that  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer  offers  for 
60Z.  the  armchair  of  the  poet  Gray,  part  of  the 
"  furniture  of  my  chambers  at  Cambridge,"  which, 
according  to  his  will,  was  divided  between  his 
two  cousins — this  chair  falling  to  Mary  Antrobus. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  relic  of  such  great  inte- 
rest will  attract  the  attention  of  some  person  or 
society  able  to  give  it  a  suitable  resting-place. 

There  are,  further,  to  be  had  many  books  of 
less  classic  interest  than  the  above,  but  dear, 
for  different  reasons,  to  the  hearts  of  collectors  in 
this  or  that  subject.  Thus  Mr.  Andrew  Baxen- 
dine  of  Edinburgh  offers  for  21.  2s.  Roy's  '  Military 
Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain  ' — a 
publication  issued  in  1793  by  the  direction  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Thus  also 
Samuel  Foote's  '  Dramatic  Works  '  turn  up  in  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Henry  Young  &  Sons  of 
Liverpool,  who  offer  a  nice  old  set  (1778)  for 
1Z.  5s.  ;  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  has  the 
1788  edition  with  a  life  of  the  author  (1Z.  2s.). 
Mr.  Sawyer  has,  besides,  "  Perdita's  "  poems,  with 
a  coloured  stipple  portrait  of  the  actress  and 
author  (17s.  Qd.)  ;  an  interesting  copy  of  J.  T. 
Smith's  '  Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery  '  (1797),  to 
be  had  for  2Z.  12s.  ;  and  three  MS.  journals  of  a 
man  named  H.  White,  apparently  servant  to 
Capt.  Smith,  who  between  August,  1797,  and 
October,  1800,  was  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
command,  first  of  the  Hannibal  and  then  of  the 
Carnatic  (7Z.  10s.).  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Winchester 
has  the  1780  edition  of  Sterne's  '  Works,'  in 
10  vols.  crown  8vo  (1Z.  18s.).  Mr.  Miles  has  Stock- 
dale's  edition  of  Gay's  '  Fables,'  with  Blake's 
engravings  (II.  15s.),  and  three  volumes  of 
'  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Minor  Poets,'  a 
collection  published  in  1749,  and  including  poems 
by  Rpscommon,  Dorset.  Garth,  Stepney,  Ambrose 
Phillips,  and  several  others,  certainly  not  dear 
at  5s. 

Messrs.  Maggs's  latest  catalogue  is  a  list  of 
their  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Drawings,  and 
of  these  a  large  proportion,  especially  of  portraits, 
are  eighteenth-century  work.  We  have  spaco 
to  mention  only  Conde's  engraving  after  Cosway's 
'  Mrs.  Tickell.'  printed  in  colours  (100Z.)  ;  Faber's 
'  Peg  Woffington  as  Mrs.  Ford,'  after  Haytley 
(52Z.  10s.)  ;  and  a  delightful  French  engraving, 
'  The  Fine  Musitioners,'  Bonnet  after  Boucher 
(105Z.). 

Finally  we  may  draw  attention  to  a  list,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  of 
some  180  book-plates,  the  great  majority  of  which 
are  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Lei 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  aftsr  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  pago  or  pages  tc 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 
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Abortion  in  cattle,  herbs  that  cause,  86 
Acidalius  (Valens),  1567-95,  epigram  ascribed  to, 

85,  186 

Acilius.     See  Acidalius. 

"  Acrostick,"  in  '  Spiritual  Songs,'  1685,  160 

Addams  (Lieut.-Col.  J.),  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery,  d.  c.  1864,  401 

Advertisements  on  official  documents,  240 

Affinities,  table  of,  360,  406 

Agnes,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.,  her  marriages, 
29,  72,  105 

Akenside  (Mark),  his  '  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion,' 1744,  116 

Alcester,  pronunciation  of  the  place-name,  257 

Alencon,  the  first  Lords  of,  c.  1000,  53 

Aleppo,  English  Consuls  at,  9 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  tomb  of,  37,  148,  404 

Alexandretta  (Scanderoon),  English  Consuls  of 
the  Levant  Company,  93,  167 

Alice  Holt  Forest,  origin  of  the  name,  258,  306, 
346 

Allen  (Dr.),  priest,  obit  1579,  74,  362 

Allestree  (Richard),  D.D.,  1619-81,  and  'Gentle- 
man's Calling  '  and  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  27, 
87,  487 

Alphabet,  origin  and  history  of,  238 

"  Alter,"  in  a  Latin  epitaph,  13 

Alternative,  "third  alternative,"  use  of  the  word, 

86,  144 

Ameerchanjants    (Abraham),    of   Tiflis,   c.    1883, 

463 

American  oracle  of  1803,  216 
American  underground  railway,  stations  of,  102, 

148 
Americanisms,  likely  to  come  into  general  use, 

218,  307 

Amulets  worn  by  German  soldiers,  37 
Anastatic   printing,  Edgar  Allan  Poe    and,  359, 

403,  443 
Angell  (John),  d.  1764,  literary  feltmaker,  295 


Anonymous  Works:— 

Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,  199,  249,  305 
Floreat    Etona,    1841,   identity   of    "  Quis," 

302 

Gentleman's  Calling,  27,  87,  487 
Grandmamma's  Conversation  on  the   Bible, 

by  a  Clergyman's  Wife,  1862-3,  442 
Indian   Amateur   Rose    Gardener,    1891,   by 

Laudolicus,   379 

Ladies  of  Castellmarch,  360,  407,  487 
Magical  Note,  1809,  400 

Mild  remonstrance  against  the  taste- 
censorships  at  Marlborough  House,  by 
Argus,  1853,  442 

Model  Drawing  Book,  by  George,  1856-9,  302 
My  Own  Green  Isle,  poem,  360 
Norman  People,  1874,  302,  370,  390 
Quality  Papers,  1827,  320 
Rambles   around    Nottingham,    1855,   320 
Religious  Question  of  Teetotalism,  1840,  320 
Remarks    on     Cobbett's     '  History    of    the 

Protestant  Reformation,'  1825,  320 
Rights,  Privileges,  and  Laws  of  Women,  1815, 

320 

Rose  Tree,  1845,  by  A.  H.  B.,  379 
Six  Little  Princesses,  199,  249 
Speculum,  in  two  dialogues,  by  W.  A.  B — b, 

1806,  302,  442 

Treatise  of  Treasons,  1572,  481 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  27,  87,  487 
Anstruther,  Fife,  history  of  the  town,  78,  109 
Antwerp     and     Constantinople,     a     statesman's 

saying,  360 

Anzac,  a  new  place-name,  238 
Ap  Thomas.     See  Thomas  (Ap). 
Aquilfie  (Gilbert  de),  origin  of  the  style,  49 
Arch  at  head  of  Constitution  Hill,  241,  283,  364 
Archbishop  and  king,  Irish,  A.D.  901,  299 
Arms.     See    Heraldry. 

'  Arundines   Cami '    (comic),   medley   of   English 
and  Latin  verses,  502 
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Ashford,  "  Parsonage  "  mentioned  in  will,  140 
Assumption,  Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the,  380,  508 
Atlantis,  "  lost  continent,"  literature  on,  86,  145, 

168,  251 
Authors,  English,  placed  on  the  Roman  '  Index,' 

1600-1750,    333 
'Avisa,'  by  Willoby,  evidence  about  "  W.  S.,"  46 


B 

Babes,    observant    before   they  can    speak,    439, 

505 

Bacon  ( — )=Lewis  Pitts,  c.  1860,  442 
Bacon   (Dr.)  and   Father  John,   in   Borne,   1644, 

401,  445,  507 

Badge,  metal,  two  battleaxes  crossed,  86 
Bagnall  (Walter),  Etonian,  1760,  118,  186 
Bagnall  family  of  Bagenals  Town,  Carlow,   118, 

186 

Baines  (Sir  Thomas),  1622-80,  his  writings,  121 
Baker's  Chop-House,  London  landmark,  its   his- 
tory, 500 

"  Balance  of  power,"  history  of  the  phrase,  221 
Balfe  (E.)»  Dutch  artist,  his  paintings,  121 
Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  and  Spottiswoode  &  Co., 

union  of  the  printing  houses,  419 
Bancroft   (Richard),   Archbishop   of    Canterbury, 

483 

Barber  (Mrs.  Mary),  her  '  A  True  Tale,'  23 
Barbour  (Sybella),  wife  of  John  Stewart  of  Edin- 
burgh, c.   1760,  288 

Bareacres  (Lord),  the  title  in  '  Vanity  Fair,'  46 
Barley,  blindness  caused  by,  380,  429,  488 
Barnard  (C.),  astrologer,  c.  1678,  242 
Barnard    (Edward),   English    Consul    at  Aleppo, 

1638,  9 
Barnard    (F.),    Dickens    illustrator,    his   portrait, 

462 
Barrett  (Mrs.),  nee  Tyers,  c.  1779,  her  Christian 

name,  30 
Barsanti     (Miss),    Mrs.     Richard     Daly,    actress, 

c.  1772,  33 
Bartolozzi  (F.),  portrait  of  Capt.  J.  King  engraved 

by,  160,  288,  326 
Bassi  (Ugo),  1801-49,  revolutionist,  a  letter  by, 

168,  237,  310,  348 

Battles  :  Waterloo,  notes  on,  1,  21,  71,  107,  165 
Bayonne  Cathedral,  English  escutcheons  in,  8,  55 
Beaconsfield  (Lord),  his  allusion   to   "  Emanuel," 

18,    89  ;  his    eulogy    of    Bloomfield,    29  ;  his 

description  of  Thames  Street,  359,  405;  references 

in  his  works,  360,  406 
Bear  Garden,  the  site  of  the,  238,  308 
Beards  worn  as  a  token  of  mourning,  259 
Beasts,  wild,  employed  in  warfare,  140,  186,  209, 

463 
Beauchamp  Tower,  Tower  of  London,  inscriptions 

in,  280 
Becket   (St.   Thomas),   a   Benedictine   monk,   86, 

146,  345,  467 

Bedford  (J.  R.  Read),  artist,  c.  1750,  240 
Bee-stings  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  298,  363,  506 
"  Bell  "  Bible,  sixty-three  volumes,  37 
Bell,  stolen  from  Worcester  Cathedral,  1863,  510 
Bellerophon,    Napoleon    on   board    the,  35,    105, 

369 

Bells,  tubular,  in  church  steeples,  251 
Benson  (Lieut.-Gen.  G.),  d.  1814,  his  family,  119, 

170 

Beowulf  in  High-Dutch  saga,  133 
Be>ardier  (Jean),  Mayor  of  Beaune  c.  1669,  the 

arms  of,  249 


Berghes  (Corneille  de),  Bishop  of  Liege,  1538,  118, 
170,  226 

Berkshire,  earliest  map  of,  showing  roads,  139 

Berry  (Sir  E.),  his  letter  from  Nelson,  1801, 
418 

Betham,  artist,  c.  1830,  his  Christian  name,  481 

Betts  family,  44,  110 

Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  fire  at,  c.  1805,  100 

Bewickiana,  278,  302 

Bible:  "Bell,"  in  sixty-three  volumes,  37  ;  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  Consort,  1603,  183,  467  ; 
precise  date  of  Authorized  Version,  183,  266, 
362,  467 

Bible  folk-lore,  from  sermon,  1657,  299 

Bibliographers,  Portuguese,  dates  of,  120 

Bibliography  : — 

Bewickiana,  278 

Bible,  Authorized    Version,   183,     266,    362, 

467 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  first  edition,  58 
Browne   (Edward),  his  'Travels  and  Adven- 
tures,' 42,  63,  81,  130,  169 
Christmas,  498 

Colburn  (H.),  books  published  by,  1828,  26 
Dibdin  (Charles),  edition  of  his  songs,  47 
Duignan  (W.  H.),  his  works,  6,  39 
'  Excerpta  Legationum,'  30,  77,  131 
'  Henry   V.,'    publisher   of    the    first    quarto 

edition,  181 
Histories  of  Irish  counties  and  towns,  24,  210, 

276,  375 

Hood  (Robin)  romances,  170 
Hotten  (J.  Camden),  publisher,  13,  147,  231, 

270     • 
Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.),  his  '  History  of  the  Sepoy 

War,'  200,  247 

'Passionate  Pilgrim,'   259,  487 
Tonson  (James),  printer,  c.  1699,  376 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  the  preface,  9,  58 
Bigod  (Isabella),  b.  c.  1205,  her  identity,  16, 128 
Bill  of  dinner  for  124  persons,  c.  1450,  180 
Billington   (Mrs.),  her    trustee  Mr.  Savory,    321, 

391 

Bird  (I.  F.),  his  drawing  of  A.  Caccia,  85,  128 
Birds,  phosphorescent,  the  belief  in,  213,  306 
"  Bishops,  eight  Irish,"  in  Thackeray's  '  On 

Clerical  Snobs,'   139 

Bissextus,  Romans'  unlucky  day,  281,  326 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  Shakespeare  and,  47,  108 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  first  edition,  58 
Blakesley  family,  461 
Blanc  (Vincent  Le),  punishment  for  desecrating 

a  Turkish  grave,  200,  250 
Blindness  caused  by  barley,  380,  429,  488 
"  Bloody  shirt,"  use  of  the  phrase,  318,  368 
Bloomfield    (Robert),    1766-1823,    eulogized     by 

Disraeli,  29 

Boag  (John),  1775-1863,  his  daughters,  159 
"  Boches,"  origin  of  the  word,  330 
Bodens  (Col.  George),  celebrated  wit,  d.  c.  1781, 

17,  230,  288 
Boleyn     (Queen    Anne),    knights    made    at    her 

coronation,  1533,  301,  369,  381 
Bolingbroke  (Lord),  Wood's  pamphlet  in  answer 
to,   c.    1751,    100;    on  the    Hapsburg  dynasty, 
481 
Bombay     gentlemen     of     1792     and     Capt.     R. 

Williams,  94 

Bona  (Cardinal),  epigram  on,  358 
Bonaparte     (Napoleon),     and     the     Bellerophon, 
35,  105,  369;    'Secret  Memoirs,'   1815,  69,  108  ; 
his  bequest   to    Cantillon,  139,    188,   324,  383, 
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430  ;  author  of  verses  on,  320  ;   on  the  Russian 
Emperor  Alexander,  341 ;  bronze  statuettes  of, 
359 
Books  attacked  by  torn-tits,  480 

JJooks  recently  published  :— 

Archaeologia  ^liana,  Third  Series,  Vol.  XII., 

331 
Bamff    Charters,    1232-1703,    ed.    by    Sir  J. 

Ramsay,  271,  317 
Bradley's   (H.)    A   New   English   Dictionary 

on      Historical      Principles:       (Vol.      IX.) 

Standard-Stead,  331 
Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registers 

relating    to    Great    Britain    and    Ireland  : 

Papal  Letters,  Vol.   X.,   1447-55,  prepared 

by  J.  A.  Twemlow,  152 
•Calendar  of  the  Fine  Rolls:  Vol.  V.,  Edward 

III.,  1337-1347,  191 
Calendar   of    Suffolk    Wills    proved    in   the 

Prerogative    Court    of    Canterbury,  1383- 

1604,  19 
Cambridge    History    of    English    Literature, 

ed.  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  WTaller  : 

Vol.    XII.     The    Nineteenth    Century,    I., 

451 
Catalogue,  Descriptive,  of  Ancient  Deeds  in 

the  Public  Record  Office,  Vol.  VI.,  191 
€athay  and  the  Way  Thither ,Vols.  II.  and  III., 

471 
•Common    Conditions,    ed.    by    T.    Brooke, 

"  Elizabethan  Club  Reprints,"  No.  1,  491 
Cornwall  Parish  Registers  :  Marriages.   Index 

to  Vols.  I .-VI.,  compiled  by  A.  T.  Satter- 

ford,  412 
Dobson's  (A.)    Rosalba's  Journal,  and  Other 

Papers,   371 
Ficke's   (A.    D.)   Chats   on   Japanese   Prints, 

Fleetwood  Family  Records,  edited  by  R.  W. 

Buss,  371 
Folk-Lore  Notes,  Vol.  I.    Gujarat,  compiled 

from  Materials  collected  by  the  late  A.  M.  T. 

Jackson,  19  ;  Vol.  II.  Konkan,  210 
Fry's    (E.   A.)     Almanacks   for   Students   of 

English  History,  312 
Oaster's    (M.)  Roumanian    Bird    and    Beast 

Stories,  231 
Genealogist,   edited   by   H.  W.  F.  Harwood, 

New  Series,  Vol.  XXXI.,  471 
Gross's  (C.)  Sources  and  Literature  of  English 

History  to  about  1485,  91 
Hardy's  (Sir  R.)  Ipra  Opulenta,  251 
Harrison's    (H.)     The    Vernacular    Form 'of 

Abjuration  and  of  Confession  of  Faith,  40  ; 

Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Vol.  II., 

471 

Hayden's  (A.)  Chats  on  Old  Silver,  151 
Home's  (H.  P.)  The  Binding  of  Books,  492 
Johnson.   (C.)    and    H.    Jenkinsoii's  English 

Court  Hand,  A.D.  1066  to  1500,  131 
Johnson's  (S.  C.)    Chats  on  Military  Curios, 

312 

Krr's  (W.  P.)  Jacob  Grimm:  an  Address, 290 
Manchester  Cathedral,  A  Short   Guide-Book 

to,  290 
McMurray's  (W.)  A  City  Church  Chronicle  : 

History  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Alders- 
gate,  and  of  St.  John  Zachary,  59 
Merritt's  (P.)  Account  of  Descriptive   Cata- 
logues of  Strawberry  Hill,  412 
Miscellanea   Genealogica  et   Heraldica,  Fifth 

Series,  Vol.  I.  Part  VI.,  60 


Books  recently  published: — 

New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles :  (Vol.  IX.)  Standard-Stead,  by 
H.  Bradley,  331 

Ne^y  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Prin- 
ciples :  (Vol.  X.)  Trink  —  Turn  -  down, 
ed.  by  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  79,  137 

Oxford  Garlands,  selected  by  R.  M. 
Leonard:  11.  Epigrams,  391 ;  12.  Elegies 
and  Epitaphs.  14.  Poems  on  Animals. 
15.  Modern  Lays  and  Ballads,  351 

Penny's  (J.  A.)  Fo  Ik-Lore  round  Horncastle, 

Plomer's  (H.  R.)  A  Short  History  of  English 

Printing,  1476-1900,  492 
Putnam's  (G.  H.)    Memoirs   of   a  Publisher, 

1865-1915,  431 

Reinach's     (S.)  Essai     sur     la     Mythologie 

Figuree    et    1'Histoire    Profane    dans    la 

Peinture    Italienne    de     la      Renaissance, 

252 

Rolle  (Richard),  of  Hampole,  The  Incendium 

Amoris  of,  ed.  by  M.  Deanesly,  39 
Russian     Folk-Tales,     translated     from     the 

Russian  by  L.  A.  Magnus,  511 
Sedgefield's    (W.    J.)    The    Place  -  Names    of 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  151 
Smith's  (G.  C.  Moore)  Henry  Tubbe,  111 
Sunderland's  (S.)  Old  London's  Spas,  Baths, 

and  Wells,  411 

Tahiti,   The    Quest   and    Occupation   of,   by 
Emissaries  of  Spain,  1772-1776,  compiled 
by  B.  G.  Comey.  410 
Tyssen's  (  A.  D.)  The  Church  Bells  of  Sussex, 

with  the  Inscriptions,  311 
Walton  (I.)  and  C.  Cotton's  '  The  Compleat 

Angler,'   191 
WTesselitsky's  (G.  de)  Russia  and  Democracy  : 

the  German  Canker  in  Russia,  59 
Worley's  (G.)  Essex,  412 
Booksellers'  Catalogues,  40,  60,  80,  132,  171,  212, 

291,  332,  392,  432,  472,  512 
Bookworms,  remedies  against,  138,  185,  208,  268, 

308,  330,  370 

Boothby  monuments,  the  whereabouts  of,  240 
Borrows    (W.),    drawing    of    monument    of,    35, 

78 

Botany  :  plant  sympathies  and  antipathies,  88  ; 
Chinese  plant-name,  "  humanity's  saviour," 
278,  327 

Boteler  family,  arms  of,  33,  110,  267 
Bough  (Sam),  Whereabouts  of  landscapes  by,  10 
Bowles  (J.)  and  Mr.  Jennings,  c.  1800,  260 
BOM-S  and  arrows  in  the  Crimean  War,  342,  406, 

466 
Boyle   (Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Vere)  her  '  Ros  Rosarum,' 

1885,  379,  426,  487 
Bradley  family,  101 

Braithwaite  (J.  B.),  c.  1883,  his  identity,  463,  508 
"  Bravache   ficossais,"   origin  of  the  term,   441, 

488 
"  Bray  or  Dray,"  place-name  of  Somerset,  1605, 

302,  351 

Bivhon  Law  =  old  Irish  law,  notes  on,  398 
Brewer  (J.  Sherren  and  E.  Cobham),  dates  of  their 

birth,  502 
Brewery,    Meux's    Horseshoe,    the    removal    of, 

47,  88 
British    Institution,    Royal,    in    Cowper    Street, 

1856,  86 

British  Isles,  statues  .uul  memorials  in,  65,  178, 
231,  298,  336,  370,  388,  406,  416 
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Brogden  (James),  M.P.  for  Launceston,  1826,  9,  73  i 
Brougham  (Lord),  Heine's  description  of,  400 
*  Brown  (Peter),  Revelations  of,'  c.  1880,  30,  77, 

124 
Browning   (R.),  his   "  I   know    Thee,    who    hast 

kept  my  path,"  360 
Brudenell  (George),  Etonian,  1757,  342 
Buckeridge    family   of    Lichfield,    their   claim   of 

founder's  kin,  275 
Buckhorse,    prizefighter,  his  death,  c.   1804,  85, 

110 
Buckingham    (George  Villiers,  second    Duke    of), 

his  duel  with  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  302,  344 
Bugbears,  historical  characters  used  as,  138 
Bulkeley,  Kirkman,  Price,  and   Robins  families, 

9,  75 
Bulkeley  (Sir  R.),  Bart.,  of  Ireland  and  Surrey, 

c.  1705,  52,  129,  188 

Bunbury  (Selina),  author,  references  to,  89 
Burial  customs  :   burying  face  downwards,  mean- 
ing of ,  118,  164;    iron  nails  driven  into  skull, 

181,  306,  389,  409,  490 

Burial  register,  meaning  of  numbers  in,  442 
Burney  (Fanny),  Madame  D'Arblay,  a  letter  of, 

1814,  137 

Burns  (R.),  Maria  Riddell's  essay  on,  1796,  159 
Burton  (Robert),  book  with  his  autograph,  426 
Busby  (Dr.),  his  house  at  Baling,  140 
Butler.     See  Boteler. 


Caccia  (Antonio)=Hon.  Miss  Lamb,  his  life,  85, 

128 
Cambronne    (Baron    de),    his    famous    reply    at 

Waterloo,  7,  68,  169 
Cameron     Highlanders,     2nd     Battalion     raised, 

1897,  47 
Canada,  the  "  Dominion  "  of,  origin  of  the  word, 

30 

Cannel  coal,  cost  of,  and  use,  49,  106 
Canterbury,  Edward  IV.'s  window  at,  441,  460 
Cantillon,  Napoleon's  bequest  to,  139,  188,  324, 

383,  430 
Cantillon   family  of  Ballyheigue,  co.  Kerry,  383, 

430,  449 

Cintilupe  (St.  Thomas),  a  'Life'  of,  101,  147 
Carols  :  All  you  that  are  to  mirth  inclined,  461, 

508  ;  Good  King  Wenceslas,  499 
Carrington  (Lord),  Arthur  Young's  reference  to, 

241,  282,  303,  312 
Casanoviana,   500 

Cashel  corporation,  the  regalia  of,  320 
Cathedral  bell  stolen,  1863,  510 
Cathedrals,  the  fabric  of,  200,  261,  325,  365,  425 
Cats,  reasons  for  some  habits  of,  183,  244,  286, 

330,  369,  389,  428,  468 
Cattle,   goats   kept   with,   39  ;  herbs   that   cause 

abortion,  86 

Caul,  the  belief  of  sailors  in,  239 
Celtic  and  Coptic  monasticism,  319,  369 
Cervantes,  portrait  of,  by  Jauregui,  119,  169 
Cevennes,  Christmas  customs  of,  493 
Chambers  (Mrs.),  mezzotint  of,  with  T.  Lowe,  49 
Chantry,  Fromond's,  of  Winchester  College,  433, 

472,  509 

"  Chapel,"  its  use  in  nautical  phrases,  26 
Chapel  in  Swallow  Street,  demolition  of,  316,  372, 

386 
Chaplains,  royal,  of  George  II.  and  George  III., 

119,   164,   186 
Chapman  (John),  publisher,  1822-94,  67,  125 


Charles  I.,  sermons  on  the  execution  of,  440 
Charles  Edward  (Prince),  his  English,  56 
Charterhouse,  Thomas  Suttpn  and,  315 
Cheese  "  a  foreign  luxury  "  in  Ireland,  c.  1750,  38 
Cheesemongers     and     Hungary     wine,     allusion^ 

1718,  182 

Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  song,  1813,  58 
Chester,  Letter-Books  of  the  city  of,  462 
Chilcomb,  relics  of  war  found  near,  69 
Child  family  of  Child's  Bank,  100 
Child's  Bank,  No.  1,  Fleet  Street,  view  of,  100 
Christ,  His  "  Seven  Eyes  "  in  Welsh  poetry,  420,. 

486 
Christian  names  :  Puritan  in  New  England,  1794,. 

399,  419,  439,  459,  479,  500 
Christmas  in  the  Cevennes,  493 
Christmas,  bibliography,  498 
Christmas  hero,  King  Wenceslas,  499 
Christmas  posset-bowl,  c.  1840,  499 
Church,  used  for  the  election  of  municipal  officers^ 

360,  404,  430,  470,  511 
Churches  :  Stoke  Pogis,  picture  of,  58 
Churches,  monastic,  sub -dedication  of  naves,  68 
Churches,  use  of  tubular  bells,  251 
Churches,  their  history  in  situ,  446 
Churchill  family,  319,  382 
Clarendon  (Lord)  and  Swallowfield,  358 
Clarke    (Thomas   and    Christian),   their   marriage 

licence,  c.  1719,  47 

Clay  (William),  merchant,  his  identity,  159 
Clergy  lists,  MS.,  whereabouts  of,  181 
Clerks  in  Holy  Orders  as  combatants,  10,  56,  73,. 

87,  110,  130,  148,  168,  184,  228,  232,  284,  312,. 

368 

Cliveden  House,  picture  of  original  house,  302,  344 
'  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  references  in,  140,  185,. 

207,  304 

Clove  gillyflower,  quit  rent  of  a,  392,  466 
Club,  earliest  report  of  a  Soldiers',  1859,  418 
Clubs:  Hell-Fire,    97,  354;   Parthenon,  99,  149- 

Cosmopolitan,  visited  by  Thackeray,  160,  208  ^ 

Cosmopolitan,  1874,  the  members,  482 
Coal,  cannel,  cost  of,  and  use,  49,  106 
Coals,  Moira  coals,  'Times'  advertisement,  1815, 

482 
Coalville,   Leicestershire,   "  an   elongated   slum,'* 

422 

Coburg,  pedigree  of  the  House  of,  180 
Coburgh  Gardens,  Dublin,  opened  c.  1810,  27 
"  Cock  "  =  tassel  on  a  sporran,  use  of  the  term, 

160 

Cockney  accent  and  phraseology,  280,  349 
Coffin,  effect  of  opening,  300,  363,  388,  448,  465 
Colburn  (H.),  books  published  by,  1828,  26 
Cold  Harbour  at  Hackney,  1720,  258 
Cole,  Sheffield,  Griffith,  Hunt,  and  Cox  families,. 

280,  329 

Colhoun,  brothers,  Etonians,  1787,  159 
Colhoun  family,  159 
Collie  dogs,  their  reputation  for  treachery,  341  r 

389,   470 

Colton  family,  459 
Comet,  description  of,  in  letter  c.  1880,  101,  148,. 

186 

"  Comical  Gills  "  society,  coloured  etching,  259 
Commerce,  a  history  of,  Spain,  France,  and  the 

British  Isles  in  the  Middle  Ages,  442,  507 
"  Communique","  use  of  the  word,  90,  146,  209 
Conder  (John),  D.D.,  1714-81,  MS.  by,  479 
Constable  (Timo  thy  )  =  Elizabeth  Hunting,  c.  1736, 

9 
Constant  (Wllhelm),  of  the  Dutch  Swiss  Guards,. 

c.  1765,  118,  163 
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Constantinople  and  Antwerp,  a  statesman's  saying. 

360 
Constitution  Hill,  the  Arch  at  head  of,  241,  283, 

364 
Constitutional  Information,  Society  of,  c.   1780, 

462,  508 

Consuls,  English,  in  Alexandretta,  93,  167 
Cook  (Capt.  James),  memorial  to,  165 
Cooke    ("  Conversation  ")    d.    1824,    his    second 

wife,  221,  271 

Cookson  family  of  Darrington,  201 
Coptic  and  Celtic  monasticism,  319,  369 
Coral,  colour  affected  by  the  wearer's  health,  341, 

383 

*  Corinth,  and  Other  Poems,'  by  Miss  Earle,  18 
Cornaro  and  Corner  families,  379 
Cornelys  (Sophie),  her  death,  c.  1830,  100,  148 
Corpse,  the  effect  on,   of   opening  a  coffin,  300, 

363,  388,   448,   465 
Corpus  Christi,  the  festival  in  England,  34 ;  and 

crucified  dove,  401 
Cosmopolitan  Club  visited  by  Thackeray,  location 

of,  160,  208 

Cosmopolitan  Club,  1874,  the  members,  482 
*'  Court   of    France,"    mentioned    in    song-book, 

1785,  121 
Court  of  Session,  Scotch,  claim  made  in,  c.  1800, 

101,  166,  209,  306 

Courts  Martial,  records  of,  180,  299 
Cox,  Sheffield,  Griffith,  Hunt,  and  Cole  families, 

280,  329 

Coxsdell,  Essex,  the  place-name,  380,  466 
Crawford,  actor  and  barrister,  c.  1780,  9 
Creighton  (Robert),  Precentor  of  Wells,  c.  1679, 

502 
Crest:  on  a  seal, man's  head  with  a  cap,  48,  267  ; 

eagle     with    wings    expanded    ppr.,    95  ;    fox 

statant  or,  &c.,  159  ;   Knight's    helm,  a    dove 

volant  on,  93 
Crimean  War,  bows  and  arrows  used,  342,  406, 

466 

""  Croix  blanche,"  Moliere  and,  359 
Cromwell  (O.)    "  in  league  with  the  Devil,"   281, 

324,  490 

Crooklets,  place-name  in  Bude,  its  origin,  160 
Croquemitaine     (Marquis    de)    in    Thackeray's 

'  Roundabout  Paper,'  139 
Crosby  Hall,  the  history  of,  254 
Crossing,  superstitions  about,  461 
Crucified  dove  and  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  401 
Cryptographic  satires  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Cuckoo,  its  place  in  folk-lore,  182,  230,  250,  287, 

350 

Cyder  Cellars,  Maiden  Lane,  14 
Cyprus,  folk-lore  of,    4 ;    Levant    Company   and 

Consuls  in,  128,  460  ;  hagiography  of,  129,  460 


"  Daie  workes  "  and  "  rodds,"  land  measures,  221, 

271 

Dalton  (John),  his  topographical  MSS.,  320,  447 
Daly  (Mrs.  R.),  Miss  Barsanti,  actress,  c.  1772,  33 
Daly  (R.)  and  J.  P.  Kemble,  their  duel,  c.  1781,  49 
Dando,    great    oyster-eater,    c.    1840,    400,    444, 

483 

Danteiana,  353 

D'Arblay  (Madame),  a  letter  of,  1814,  137 
Dating  by  a  king's  reign  after  his  death,  317 
Davenport  (John),  lexicographer,  c.  1828,  241,  306 
Dawson  (Nancy),  dancer,  her  career,  17 


De  Quincey.     See  Quinccy. 

Death,  quotations  on,  161,  231 

Debreczin,  support  of  the  Professors  at,  1756,  31 

Deity,  Egyptian,  human  and  stork-like  figure,  85 

Derwentwater  memorial,  history  of,  15 

Deschamps  (Lieut.  J.),  R.A.,  1845,  50,  107 

Deschapelles(G.  le  Breton),  his  '  Treatise  on  Whist,' 

1839,   302,   346 

"  Despatch  "  or  "  dispatch,"  the  spelling,  377 
D'Huxattime.     See  Huxattime. 
Dibdin  (Charles),  edition  of  his  songs,  c.  1839,  47 
Dickens  (C.),  "white-headed   boy"    in   'The  Old 

Curiosity  Shop,'  478 
'  Dictionary    of    National    Biography,'    additions 

and    corrections,    49,    115,    120-164,    183-243, 

220-271,  400-465,  479,  502 
Dido,  her  purchase  of  land,  variants  of  the  story, 

109 
"  Die  JEgyptiaca  "  :  "  Hora  ^Egyptiaca,"  181,  225, 

305 

Dietetics  of  the  Hebrew  people,  334,  380,  405,  466 
Dinner  bill  of  the  Salters'  Company,  c.  1450,  180 
"  Dispatch  "  or  "  despatch,"  the  spelling,  377 
Disraeli.       See  Beacons-field. 
Documents,  official,  advertisements  on,  240 
Donati's  Comet,  description  of,  in  letter  c.  1880, 

101,  148,  186 
Donnadieu   (L.   X.  Alcide),  autograph   collector, 

d.  1861,  194 
Doris  (C.),  his  '  The  Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,' 

69,  108 
Douglas  (Bishop),  words  from  his  '  Eneados,'  1513, 

156,  177,  215,  235,  255, 281, 323, 366 
Douse  or  Dowse  (Samuel)  of  London,  d.  1809,  379 
Dove,  crucified,  and  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  401 
Dover  (James),  London  printer,  c.  1704,  139 
"  Dragon's  Lamp  "  of  Japan,  the  belief  in,  240 
Drawings  of  malefactors,  a  series  of,  361 
"  Drav  or  Bray,"  place-name  of  Somerset,  1605, 

302,  351 

"  Dringer,"  a  Harrow  delicacy,  473 
Dublin,  old  Coburgh  Gardens,  c.  1810,  27  ;  New- 
gate Prison  in,  1773,  376 

Duchesses  who  have  married  commoners,  501 
Duignan  (WT.  H.),  bibliography  of  his  works,  6,  39 
Dumb-waiter,  early  mention  of,  1755,  219 
Dunne  (F.  P.),  creator  of  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  his  por- 
trait, 462 
Dutch  Swiss  Guards,  the  history  of,  118,  163 


E 

Earle  (Miss),  author  of  '  Corinth,  and  Other  Poems,' 

18 
Earth,  "  red  earth,"  as  foundations  for  houses, 

442 

Earthquake  in  Palestine,  c.  810-750  B.C.,  422 
Easter,  observances  in  Russia,  32 
Easter  hare,  Leicestershire  custom,  124 
Easter  offerings  to  incumbent  of  parish,  origin  of 

the  custom,  49,  108,  170 
Edinburgh,  notes  on   the    municipal  history  of, 

Editorial :  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  the  future  of,  41, 

80,  153 
1-M ward  IV.,  his  window  at  Canterbury,  441,  460  ; 

his  tomb  at  Windsor  opened,  465 
Edward  VI.,  his  birth,  48,  106 
Eggs,  St.  Swithin  and,  480 
Egyptian  days  in  the  Middle  Ages,  superstition, 

181,  225,  305 
Egyptian  deity,  human  and  stork-like  figure,  85 
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Elder  tree,  folk-lore  of,  361,  410,  429,  450,  470, 

489,  507 
Elizabeth    (Queen),   her   fifth   Parliament,    1584, 

159,  207,  251 

Ellerman  (C.  F.),  1809-64,  author,  141 
Ellwood  (T.),  date  of  his  death,  1713,  359 
Elphinstone  (Bishop),  of  Aberdeen,  his  badge,  260, 

311,  346 
Elyas    (Matheus    ap),    Archdeacon   of    Anglesey, 

c.  1320,  379 
Emanuel  (Harry),  c.  1858,  alluded  to  by  Disraeli, 

18,  89 

Empires  of  the  air  and  sea,  epigram,  1783,  67 
'  Eneados,'  by  Bishop  Douglas,  1513,  meaning  of 

words  from,  156, 177,  215, 235,  255, 281, 323,  366 
England  and  France  quarterly,  284,  370,  424,  490 
English,  expressions  of  the  twentieth  century, 

15,58 
Englishman  who  married  a  German  countess,  c. 

1780,  483 
Ensigns  in  the  Royal  Navy,  date  of  introduction, 

463 
"  Epicosmecalosoniatist,"  =  "  body    decorator," 

317 

Epigrams : — 

Grammaticas  leges  plerumque  Ecclesia  spernit, 

358 

Les  Anglais,  nation  trop  fiere,  67 
O  Bruscus,  cease  our  aching  ears  to  vex,  85, 

186 

Pox  on't,  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne,  33 
Epitaph  on  Major  T.  W.  Poppleton,  1827,  317 

Epitaphs : — 

Certe  homo  bulla  est,  85,  145,  210,  409 
Clervaux    Ricardus   jacet  hie    sub   marmore 

clausus,  13 
Death  uncontroll'd  a  summons  sends  to  all, 

118,210 

Here  cool  the  ashes  of  Mulciber  Grim,  7,  55 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached 

the  shore,  118,  210,  270 
The  Erthe  goeth  on  the  Erthe,  503 
Epitaphs  from  '  The  Scourge,'  1752,  28,  107 
Epitaphs  at  Winterton,  Lines,  118,  210,  270 
Esau :  Jacob  &  Esau,  a  firm  of  auditors,  318 
Escutcheons,  English,  in  Bayonne  Cathedral,  8,  55 
"  Esses,"  meaning  of  the  word,  380,  410,  426 
"  Est,  Est,  Est,"  inscription,  238 
Etonians,  Old,  159,  342 

Etruscan  surgical  instruments,  260,  325,  366 
Europe,  travel  in,  in  the  17th  century,  42,  63,  81, 

130,  169 

Evelyn  (J.),  Father  John  and   Dr.   Bacon  men- 
tioned by,  1644,  401,  445,  507 
'  Excerpta  Legationum,'  referred  to  by  Gibbon, 

30,  77,  131 

Experiments,  medical,  on  soldiers,  1760-62,  157 
'  Extraordinary   Ode  to  an  Extraordinary  Man,' 
pamphlet,  462 


'  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,'  a  Webster-Ma ssinger  play, 

1647,  134,  155,  175,  196 
Falconer  (J.),  d.  1699,  burial  entry  of,  501 
Farming,  George  III.'s  interest  in,  381,  427 
Fasts,  public,  1756  and  1776,  86,  125,  183 
Fawcett    (Christopher),     Recorder    of    Newcastle, 

his  parentage,  90 
Fawcett  (J.),  his  leave-taking  of  the  stage,  1830, 

158 


Feather-beds,  entry  in  Winchester  College  ac- 
counts, 1464-5,  257 

Ferreira  da  Costa  (F.  de  P.),  Portuguese  biblio- 
grapher, 120 

"  Fiance,"  synonym  in  English  language,  49,  90,. 
146,  209 

Fielding  (Henry),  portraits  of,  300,  351,  408 

Finch  (Sir  J.),  Ipswich  and  Ashford  mentioned  in 
his  will,  140 

Fire,  Great,  of  London,  letter  with  details  of,  1666,. 

Fishing,  Dr.  Johnson  on,  462 

Fitzjames  (Capt.),  R.N.,  of  Franklin  Expedition,. 

100,  202 

Fitzjames  family  of  Somerset,  100,  202,  268 
Fitz William  family  of  Maple thorpe,  85,  148 
Flag  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  35 
Flag-staff,  tallest  one-piece,  73 
Fleet  Prison,  picture  of,  1658,  401 
Fleetwood    (Sir  W.)>  bis   '  Duchy  of  Lancaster,' 

1596,  342 

Fleetwood  family,  321 
Fleming  (J.),  claim  made  by,  in  Scotch  Court  of 

Session,  c.  1800,  101,  166,  209,  306 
Florio  (John)  and  Francis  Meres,  359,  458 
Flying   machines,    1830,   Prince   Louis   Napoleoo. 

and, 158 

Folk-lore:— 

Amulets,  37 

Bible  folk-lore,  from  sermon,  1657,  299 
Birds,  phosphorescent,  the  belief  in,  213,  30 & 
Burial    customs:    burying   face    downwards,. 
118,  164  ;  iron  nails  driven  into  skull,  181,. 
306,  389,  409,  490 
Caul,  sailors'  belief  in,  239 
Crossing,  the  dangers  of,  461 
Cuckoo  in  folk-lore,  182,  230,  250,  287,  350 
Cyprus,  folk-lore  of,  4 
"  Dragon's  Lamp,"  of  Japan,  240 
Easter  hare,  124 
Egyptian  days  in  the  Middle  Ages,  181,  225,. 

305 
Elder-wood    for  cradles,  361,  410,  429,  450,. 

470,  489,  507 

Goat,  tethered,  Welsh  wedding  custom,  181 
Goats  and  cattle,  39 
Hair  used  in  magic,  84 
Herbs  that  cause  abortion  in  cattle,  86 
Lightning,  257 
Nettles  and  bee-stings  a  cure  for  rheumatism,. 

298,  363,  506 

Pears  and  nettles,  301,  347 
Roses  and  colds  and  sneezing,  147,  208 
Royalty,  superstitions  of,  98 
St.  S within  and  broken  eggs,  480 
Sleeper,  methods  of  waking,  440,  489 
Swan  superstition,  258 

Tigers,  use  of  their  whiskers  in  magic  rites,  481 
War  fetishes,  German,  198,  399,  448 
Folk-poetry,  the  making  of,  358,  405 
Folk-speech  of  Worcestershire,  "  plain,"  137/187,. 

267,  330 
Foote  (Mrs.  S.),  c.  1741,  her  maiden  name,  260,. 

307,  347,  370,  466 

Foreign  marriages  in  London,  copy  of  record,  442 
Foss  :     Payne   &  Foss,  publishers,   c.   1800,   139,. 

190,  244 

Foster  (Joseph),  his  MS.  Clergy  list,  1540-1800,  181 
Fowler  (Alderman),  of  Rochester,  1660,  10 
Fox  (George),  memorial  to,  Fenny  Drayton,  338,- 

388 
France  and  England  quarterly,  284,  370,  424,  490- 
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Fraser  Highlanders  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  170 

Frederick  the  Great  on  '  Les  Matinees  du  Roi  de 
Prusse,'  138 

Freeholders  of  Nottingham  and  Parliamentary 
vote,  303 

French  "  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,"  301,  366,  404, 
470 

Fromond  (John^,  d.  1420,  his  Chantry  at  Win- 
chester, 433,  472,  509 

Funeral  rites,  beards  for  mourning,  259 

Fur-names  in  mediaeval  inventories,  183,  244,  345 


-Gale  family,  241 

-Games  :  Nuts  and  may,  74 

Oavelkind,  the  survival  of  the  custom,  379,  428 

•Gayley  (Prof.  C.  M.).  notes  on  his  '  Representative 

English  Comedies,'  vol.  iii.,  113 
"*  Geography,    Complete    System    of,'     1811,    the 

authors  Pictet  and  Saint  Quentin,  302 
George  III.,  his  interest  hi  farming,  381,  427 
German  libraries  and  the  war,  458 
-German  pilgrimage  to  Wakefield,  1865,  237 
•German  princes  fallen  in  the  war,  1914-15,  217 
•German  soldiers,  amulets  worn  by,  37 
'Germania  and  Tedesco,  etymology  of  the  words, 

268 

•Germans,  what  is  said  of  them,  252 
Ghost  story  relating  to  Archbishop  Williams,  499 
Ghostwick.     See  Goshtick. 
Gibbon   (E.),   his   reference    to    '  Excerpta    Lega- 

tionum,'  30,  77,  131 
•Gibraltar    Square,    name    of    archway,    Stratton, 

160 

Gills,  "  Comical  Gills  "  society,  etching,  259 
•Gladiolus,  pronunciation  of  the   word,  220,  288, 

327,  365 
•Globe  Theatre,  the  site  of  the,  10,  50,  70,  121,  143, 

161,  201,  224,  264,  289,  347 
Goat,  tethered,  Welsh  wedding  custom,  181 
Goats  kept  with  cattle,  39 
Goblins,  fashion  of  garb  worn  by,  49 
'Godwin  (Earl),  his  sword  an  heirloom,  117 
•Goldsmith  (O.),  and  Tennyson,  a  parallel,  140  ; 

illustrators  of  his  works,   160  ;   Germans  and 

Wakefield,  237 
Gooch  (Mrs.  E.  S.),  c.  1792,  her  family,  220,  284; 

her  '  Sherwood  Forest,'  1804,  401 
Goose,  death  of,  at  the  age  of  44,  420 
Gordon   (Capt.  C.),  of  the  Chesapeake,    c.    1807, 

257 

Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  380,  508 
Gosson  (H.),  bookseller  of  London,  c.  1603,  401, 

448 

Gostwick  (Sir  E.),  c.  1612,  his  biography,  14 
Grafton  picture  of  Shakespeare,  15 
Grave-clothes,  the  preparation  of,  c.  1800,  66 
Gray    (J.),  partner  in    'The  Morning  Chronicle,' 

221 

Green  ( Valentine  )=  Mary  Wadham,   1771,  27 
Gregg  (Treshain),  gaoler,  Dublin,  1803,  139 
•Grey  (Lord  John)  of  Pirgo,  d.  1569,  420 
Griffith,  Sheffield,  Hunt,  Cole,  and   Cox  families, 

280,  329 

Guards,  Dutch  Swiss,  the  history  of,  118,  163 
Guevara   (Antonio   de),   c.    1490-1544,   Bishop   of 

Mondonedo,  461,  508 
Guidott  family,  258,  422 
Gunpowder    Plot,    "  Punch's   whole    Play,"    139, 

209 
*  Gwyn  (Nell),'  verse  on  an  advertising  placard,  99 


H 

Habakkuk,  the  prophet,  "  capable  de  tout,"   502 
Haggatt     (Bartholomew),     English     Consul     at 

Aleppo,  1614,  9 

Hagiography  of  Cyprus,  129,  460 
Hah-  used  in  magic,  84 
Hall  (John),  physician,  Shakespeare's  son-in-law, 

157,  391 
Hall-book  of  Winchester  College,  1406-7,  1414-5, 

293,  313,  494 

Halley  and  Peake  families  of  Virginia,  339 
Hampstead,  playhouse  erected,  c.  1709,  377 
Handbombs,  a  sketch  of,  1669,  238 
Hanwell,  "  Mr.  Hanwell,"  artist,  c.  1676,  102 
Hanwell,  origin  of  the  place-name,  377,  446 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  Bolingbroke  on  the,  481 
Hardy  (John),  Winchester  scholar,  1549,  5 
Hardy  (Thomas)  and  Victor  Hugo,  240 
Hardy  (Lieut.-Col.   Thomas),  65th    Regiment,  d. 

1794,  259 
Hardy  (Major  Le),  his  portrait  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 

259 

Hare,  Easter  hare,  Leicestershire  custom,  124 
Hassocks,  derivation  of  the  place-name,  29,  90,  130 
Hastings  (Hercules),  clockmaker,  d.  1731,  341 
Hathersage  Church,  Derby,  arms  in,  305 
Hauck  (Mr.),  portrait  painter,  d.  1781,  342 
Hawk  privateer,  adventure  of,  1781,  299 
Haycock  or  Heycock  family,  442,  507 
Hayward  or    Havvard   (W.),  of    Merton    College, 

1723,  320,  367 

Hazlitt  (W.)  and  "  freemen  of  Highgate,"  29 
Hearne  (Thomas),  epigram  on,  33 
Hebrew  dietetics,  334,  380,  405,  466 
Heimskrol,  Dutch  artist,  his  biography,  161 
Heine  (H.),  his  description  of  Brougham,  400 
Hell  Fire  Club,  its  history,  97,  354 
Hennessy  (Rev.  G.),  his  MS.  Clergy  list,  181 
'  Henry  V.,'  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  edition, 

181 
Heraldry:— 

Arg.,   a   chevron   sa.   between   three    boars' 

heads,  346 
Arg.,    a    lion   passant    gules  (?)     over    two 

crescents,  33,  110,  267 
Arg.,  &  trois  chaperons  de  gu.;  118 
Arg.,  two    ravens   hanging  pale-wise,   sable, 

90 

Armorial  bearings,  wives',  503 
Az.,  a  une  bande   d'or  surmontee  de  deux 

croissants  d'arg.,  110,  267 
Az.,  crusuly  of  crosslets,  a  cross  moluie  voided 

or,  242 
Az.,    a    fesse    sable    between    three    horses 

courant  argent,  459 
Az.,  three  foxes  statant  or,  159 
Az.,  three  open  crowns  or,  424 
Az.,   upon   a  vase    three   salmon   interlaced 

proper,  311,  346 
Barruly  argent  and  gules,  266 
Bayonne  Cathedral,  English  escutcheons  in, 

8,  55 

Bend  bearing  three  roses,  93 
Be>ardier  (Jean),  Mayor  of  Beaune,  c.  1669, 

the  arms  of,  249 
Berghes  (Corneille  de),  Bishop  of  Li6ge,  Io38, 

his  arms,  118,  170,  226 
Boteler  family,  arms  of,  33,  110,  267 
Chevron  between  three  frogs,  93 
Cornaro,  Venetian  family,  the  arms  of,  379 
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Heraldry : — 

France  and  England  quarterly,  284,  370,  424 

490 

Gu..  a  cinquefoil  erm.,  326 
Hathersage  Church,  arms  in,  305 
Hungary,  the  arms  of,  149  , 

Ireland,  arms  of,  424,  490 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  arms  in  windows,  326 
Lion  rampant  gu.,  on  a  chief  az.,  95 
Malaise   (Nicolas  de),  Abbot  of  St.   Hubert, 

1524,  his  arms,  118 
Marck  (Erard  de  la),  Bishop  of  Liege,  1506, 

his  arms,  118,  170,  226 
Moctezuma  family,  arms  of,  54 
Or,  a  lion  ramp,  gu.,  326 
Party  per  chevron  sa.  and  erm.,  86,  126 
Party  per  pale,  sem4e  of  trefoils,  94 
Sa.,  on  a  fesse  cottised  arg.,  129 
St.  Hubert,  arms  of,  118 
St.  Hubert  in  Ardenne,  arms  of  Abbey  and 

town,  118,  170 

Sandford  family,  arms  of,  86,  126 
Sankey  (General),  his  coat  of  arms,  200,  247 
Shield,     round,     supported     by     two     lions 

rampant,  29,  249,  447 
Herbs  that  cause  abortion  in  cattle,  86 
Hewetson  (Bobert),  B.A.,  1776,  and  the  Wither 

family,  119 

Heycock  or  Haycock  family,  442,  507 
Highland  septs,  their  constitution,  220,  288 
Highlanders  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  1759,  170 
Hill  (J.),  engraving  by,  1808,  35 
Hindenburg  monument,  driving  nails  into,   198, 

399,  448 
Histories  of  Irish  counties  and  towns,  bibliography 

of,  24,  210,  276,  375 
History  of  churches  in  situ,  446 
History    of    England    with    riming    verses,    75, 

329 
Hohenzollern  = "  high  toll,"  origin  of  the  name, 

318 

Holcroft  family  of  Vale  Boyal,  77 
Holloway  railway  station,  built  in  1850,  277 
Holtoh    (Dr.)   and    'The    Morning    Herald,'    360, 

392 
Holyhead  and  London  road,  old  map  of,  48,  106, 

130 
"  Homo  Bulla,"  explanation  of  the  words,  85,  145, 

210,  409 

Hood  (Bobin)  in  romances,  170 
Hood  (Thomas)  and  Lucan,  47 
Hook  (James),  musical  composer,  1746-1827,  119, 

163,  210 

Hopkins  (John)  of  Brittens,  d.  1772,  279,  350 
Home  (Dean),  1730-92,  his  adventurous  journey, 

374 
Horrocks  or   Horrox   (Bev.   J.)   of  -Lincolnshire, 

c.  1758,  379 

Hose,  costumes  in  vogue  1560-1620,  107 
Hotten  (J.  Camden),  bibliography,  13,  147,  231, 

270 
'  House    that   Jack    Built,'    origin    of,   377,    427, 

464 
Ho  well   (J.)  and   '  A   Perfect   Description  of  the 

People  and  Country  of  Scotland,'  219 
Hughes  (H.  Price)  and  Baron  Plunket,  35 
Hugo  (Victor)  and  Thomas  Hardy,  240 
'  Humanity's  saviour,"  Chinese  plant-name,  278, 

327 

Humphries  (B.),  prizefighter,  c.  1788,  85 
Hungarian  traveller  and  oysters,  1642,  441 
Hungary,  the  arms  of,  149 


Hungary  wine  and  cheesemongers,  allusion,  1718,. 

182 
Hunt,  Sheffield,  Griffith,  Cole,  and   Cox  families, 

280,  329 
Hunting  (Elizabeth)  =  Timothy  Constable,  c.  1736 ,. 

Hurd  (Thomas),  d.  1791,  his  biography,  181 
Huxattime  (D'),  his  '  Doux  Soleil  de  mon   ame," 

221 
Huxley   (Thomas )=  Jessie  Scott,  Sir  W.  Scott's 

niece,  173,  231 
Hyde    Park,    "  Poverty    Corner,"    origin    of    the 

name,  379 
'  Hymn  of  Hate,'  of  "  Germans  "  against  Prussia.. 

302,  321,  365 
Hypnosis,  weight  of  a  person  in,  119,  189,  249 


I 

"  Ice  Saints,"  English  references  to,  18,  71 
Hive  (Thomas),  London  printer,  c.  1704,  139,  205 
"  In  petto,"  misuse  of  the  phrase,  399 
'  Index,'  Boman,  English  authors  placed  on  the.. 

1600-1750,  333 

Index-making,  strange  vagaries  of,  7,  108 
Infinitive,  split,  the   use  of,   198,  251,  310,  350. 

385,  427,  468 

Inscriptions  :  in  picture  of  St.  Jerome  by  M.  van 
Beymerswael,  10,  58,  188  ;  "  Est,  Est,  Est,'* 
238  ;  in  the  churchyard,  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
296,  355,  396,  436,  449,  477  ;  Latin,  on  a 
mantelpiece,  1510,  339,  408,  447  ;  to  Baron 
Westbury,  422,  464 

'  Insect  and  the  Reptile,'  Memoirs  of,  c.  1788,  221 
Instruments,  surgical,  from  ancient  Etruria,  260- 

325,  366 

'  Intermediare,'  notes  from,  72,  232,  252 
"  Inward  "  and  "  outward,"  use  of  the  words,  26T 
Inwopd  family,  386,  430 
Ipswich,  "  the  Manner  of  Herald  at,"  140 
Ireland,  arms  of,  424,  490 

Irish  counties  and  towns,  bibliography  of  his- 
tories of,  24,  210,  276,  375 

Iron,  cast  iron  called  sow  metal,  c.  1840,  278,  36f> 
Irving     (Washington),     Lis     European     journal,. 

1804-5,  300 
Isle  of  Wight,  ancient  Port  of  Shamelhorde,  1339r 

242,  328 

Ivy  Bridge,  in  the  Strand,  mentioned  in  a  ballad., 
317 


Jackson  (Sir  Anthony),  d.  1666,  his  wife,  220 
Jackson  (J.),  author  of  book  of  travel,   c.    1797.. 

100 
Jackson  (Bev.   W.),  "  Viper  "  Jackson,  d.  1795,. 

183 

Jacob  &  Esau,  a  firm  of  auditors,  318 
James    I.,    his    bookbinding    expenses,    398  ;    his 

dislike  of  centralization,  418 
Tames  II.  and  Boman  Catholic  appointments,  360 r 

406 
Jauregui  (Juan  de),  his  portrait  of  Cervantes,  119,. 

169 

Jenner  family  and  Smith  family  of  Bowldown,  9 
Jennings  (Mr.)  and  John  Bowles,  c.  1800,  260 
Jephson,  victim  in  a  murder,  the  trial,  c.  1850,  442 

505 

'  Jerry-builder,"  origin  of  the  expression,  482 
Jevons  (W.  S.),  his  "logical  machine,"  1869,  12U 

166 
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Jewish   treasure-trove,  source  of  the   story.  395, 

414 

Jewry  (Laura),  author  of  novels,  100,  266 
Jews,    munition-making    on    the    Sabbath,    278  ; 

dietetics  of  the  people,  334,  380,  405,  466 
John  (Father)  and  Dr.  Bacon,  in  Rome  1644,  401, 

445,  507 

Johnson  (Dr.  S.)  on  fishing,  462 
Jonson  (Ben),  his  quotation  from  Pindar,  17 
Judaea,   influence   on   history   of  what  happened 

once  in,  441,  491 

Jugglers  and  "  Tregetours,"  notes  on,  280 
"*  Justice,'  by  Reynolds,  whereabouts  of,  85,  128 


K 

Kakatoes    (Abbe")    in    Thackeray's    '  Roundabout 

Paper,'  139 

Kay  and  Key  families,  16 
Kay-Shuttleworth     (Sir     J.     P.),     1804-77,     his 

'  Scarsdale,'  220,  286 
Kaye  (Sir  J.  W.),  his  '  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,' 

200,  247 
Kemble  (J,  P.)  and  Daly,  duel  fought  by,  c.  1781, 

49 
Jvemble  (Mrs.  J.  P.),  nee  Hopkins,  her  marriage, 

c.  1778,  30,  78 

Kennett  (William),  M.P.  1403,  481 
Key  and  Kay  families,  16 

*'  Key  "  the  door,  and  "  lock  "  the  door,  420,  489 
Khaki,  derivation  of  the  word,  341 
KilligreW  (Sir  Henry),  knighted  1625,  318 
King,  dating  by  his  reign  after  his  death,  317 
King  and  archbishop,  Irish,  A.D.  901,  299 
King   (Capt.    James),    portrait   of,    engraved    by 

Bartolozzi,  1784,  160,  288,  326 
King    (Capt.    T.    Newton),    Royal    Regiment    of 

Artillery,  d.  1854,  421 
King  William  Street,  E.C.,  the  rebuilding  of,  1833, 

46 
•Kirkman,  Price,  Robins,  and  Bulkeley  families,  9, 

75 

Kirkover,  miniature  painter,  c.  1850,  69 
Knight  (Giles),  b.  1614,  his  birthplace,  240 
Knights  made  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne 

Boleyn,  1533,  301,  369,  381 
Knights  of  Malta,  the  flag  of,  35 
Knipe  (Rev.  G.),  murdered  1797,  his  family,  341 
Knollys  family,  141,  205,  242 
Knopwood   ("'Old  Bobby  "),  his  Diary,  c.  1803, 

154,  329 


Lacey,  origin  of  the  place-name.  50,  124 

Lade  (Sir  John),  c.  1750,  article  on,  1902,  351 

Lady  Chapel,  the  separate  dedication  of,  160,  205, 

230 

'  Lady  of  Elche,'  bust  of  Iberian  art,  342,  390,  428 
Lambeth,,  inscriptions  in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard, 

296,  355,  396,  436,  449,  477 
Lambeth,   '  Racing  for  Lambeth,'  print  c.   1750, 

182,  283 

Landmarks  of  London,  removal  of,  47,  88,  500 
Landor  (W.  S.),  his  saying  about  critics  in  hell, 

341 

Landseer  (Sir  E.),  his  portrait  of  his  father,  118 
Landseer   (J.),  his   portrait  by  Sir   E.    Landseer, 

118 
iLangford    (Robert),    Westminster    scholar,    1752, 

380,  489 


Langton  (Bennet),  his  sisters'  names,  342,   391, 

466 
Latin  inscription  on  a  mantelpiece,  1510,  339,  408, 

Latin  maxim,  the  source  of.  220 

Latton  family,  400,  450 

Laurel  House,  Lowton.  book  on  history  of,  321 

Lawrence  (Sir  T.),  his  portrait  of  Madame 
Thiebault,  1813,  139,  404  ;  his  portrait  of  Major 
Le  Hardy,  259 

Lawrence  (Major  W.),  date  of  his  death,  139 

Le  Blanc.     See  Blanc. 

Le  Brun.     See  Vigee  Le  Brun. 

Le  Maistre.     See  Maistre. 

Leddington,  Ledenton,  or  Liddington  heiress, 
c.  1810,  259,  379,  426 

Lee  (Nathaniel),  dramatist,  statement  by  Lord 
Rochester,  502 

Legal  processes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  400 

Legends,  medallic,  the  source  of,  469 

Lemuria.  "  lost  continent,"  literature  on,  86,  145, 
168,  251 

Leonard  Stanley,  sounding-board  of  the  church  of, 
86 

Lethbridge  (Lieut.-Col.  T.  Arscott),  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery,  d.  1856,  401 

Letheuilier  (WT.),  Westminster  scholar,  c.  1721, 
400,  449 

Letter-Books  of  the  city  of  Chester,  462 

Levant  Company  in  Alexandretta,  English  Consuls 
of,  93,  167 

Levant  Company  in  Cyprus,  records  of,  128,  460 

Levant  Company  in  Smyrna,  61 

Libbel,  author  of  a  "  ballade,"  1881,  401 

Libraries,  German,  their  use  duiing  the  war, 
458 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  arms  in  windows,  326 

Liddington,  Leddington,  or  Ledenton  heiress, 
c.  1810,  259,  379,  426 

"  Lienen,"  from  '  The  Times,'  1815,  321,  364,  409, 
446 

Lightning,  superstitions  connected  with,  257 

Lilliput,  Dorsetshire,  origin  of  the  name,  120 

Lisle  (Rouget  de),  composer  of  the  '  Marseillaise,' 
69,  109 

Lissauer  (Emst),  his  '  The  Hymn  of  Hate,'  302, 
321,  365 

Loan,  public,  repudiation  of,  1843,  14,  88,  129 

"  Lock  "  the  door,  and  "  key  "  the  door,  420, 
489 

Locker  (F.),  his  '  London  Lyrics,'  1874,  482 

'  Londina  lllustrata,'  published  1819-25,  278, 
346 

London  :  statues  of,  omissions  from  lists  of,  27,  89  ; 
vanishing  landmarks,  47,88, 500  ;  Meux's  Horse- 
shoe Brewery,  47,  88  ;  New  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  48,  125  ;  Swecdland  or  Swedeland  Court, 
Bishopsgate,  48,  125  ;  old  City  rate-books,  77  ; 
old  traders'  signs,  list  of,  84,  218  ;  arch  at 
head  of  Constitution  Hill,  241,  283,  364  ;  Cold 
Harbour  at  Hackney,  1720,  258  ;  Holloway 
railway  station,  277  ;  demolition  of  chapel  m 
Swallow  Street,  316,  372,  386  ;  Pimlico,  364  ; 
foreign  marriages  in,  copy  of  record,  442  ; 
St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  the  tombstones  of, 

London  Bridge,  railed  "  Trafalgar  Bridge,"  83, 
151,  486  ;  dwellers  on,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
418 

London  M.P.'s,  Love  and  Thompson,  18,  56 
London-Holyhead  road,  old  map  of,  48,  106,  130 
Longman  (John),  maker  of  spinets,  c.  1801,  199, 
465 
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Lonsdale   (James),  artist,  his  figure  subjects,  8  ; 

his  Talma  as  Hamlet,  8  ;  portraits  by,  29 
Losack  or  Lusack  (James),  Westminster  scholar, 

380,  489 

Louis   XVIII.,  his  epigram    on    aeronautical  ex- 
periments, 1783,  67 

Love  (William),  M.P.  for  London,  1661,  18,  56, 
Lowe  (T.)»  mezzotint  of,  with  Mrs.  Chambers,  49 
Lowton,  book  on  the  history  of  Laurel  House,  321 
Lucan  and  Hood's  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  47 
Lusack.     See  Losack. 

Luzzato  (Dr.),  Italian  physician,  d.  1792,  73,  108 
Lytton  (Bulwer),  "  Podden  Place  "   in  his   '  WTiat 

will  He  do  with  It  ?  '  277,  348,  388 
"  Lyulph,"  Christmas  numbers  by,  the  author,  502 


M 

MacBride  family,  91 

MacDowall  (Major-Gen.  Hay)  and  the  capture  of 

Trincomalee,  76,  126 

Mackintosh  or  Tosh  family  of  Rutherglen,  49 
Magic,  the  use  of  hair  in,  84 
Maistre  (J.  G.  Le),  novelist,  1800,  480 
Malaise  (Nicolas  de),  Abbot  of  St.  Hubert,  1524, 

118 

Malefactors,  series  of  drawings  of,  361 
Malony.     See  Molony. 
Malory  (Sir  Thomas'),  his  '  Morte  d'Arthur,'  281, 

384 

Malta,  the  flag  of  the  Knights  of,  35 
Manchester  Square,  New  Street  near,  48,  125 
Mander  (Rev.  Dr.  R.),  Master  of  Balliol,  c.  1687, 

183,  243 
Mankind   compared  to  a  fly  on  an  uneven  floor, 

19,  163 

Manuscripts,  instances  of  misreadings,  219 
Marck  (Erard  de  la),  Bishop  of  Ltege,  1506,  170, 

188,  226 
Maria  Sophia  Isabella,  Queen  of  Portugal,  date  of 

her  birth,  120,  163 

Maringouin=  mosquito,  use  of  the  word,  25 
Marks  (Lewis),  artist,  c.  1814,  279 
Marks  used  for  reference  to  foot-notes,  409 
Marriage  custom,  Welsh,  goat  tethered,  181 
Marriage,  "  left-handed,"  and  wedding  ring,  258, 

310,  366 
Marriage   licences:    Clarke   family,   c.    1719,   47; 

Way  family,  c.  1777,  47 
Marriage,  the  Table  of  Affinity,  360,  406 
Marriages,  foreign,  in  London,  copy  of  record,  442 
'  Marseillaise,'  Rouget  de  Lisle,  composer  of,  69, 

109 
Marsh   (C.),  author  of   '  The   Clubs   of   London,' 

d.  1835,  303 
Martyn  (R.),  "  Bishop  in  the  L^niversal  Church," 

d.  1502,  140,  189 

Martyrs  in  England,  1400-1611,  198,  270 
Martyrs,  memorials  and  statues  of,  65,  178,  231, 

298 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  relics  of,  240 
Marybone  Lane  and  Swallow  Street,  169 
Massinger  (P.),  his  work  with  Webster,  1647,  134, 

155,  175,  196 

Mathias  (Thomas  J.),  d.  c.  1833,  left  no  will,  67 
'  Matinees  du  Roi  de  Prusse,'  Frederick  the  Great 

on,  138 
Mawman    of    "  Wilson,    Spence     &    Mawman," 

printers,  c.  1800,  321,  369 
Maxim,  Latin,  the  source  of,  220 
Maxwell  (Sir  J.)  of  Terregles,  d.  1582,  240,  289,  309 
Maxwell  (WT.  Hamilton),  author,  c.  1810,  28 


Mayor  (John),  M.P.  for  Abingdon,  1782,  321 
Mayoral   sword-rests   of  wrought-iron,  their  use., 

320 
"  Mechanics'  "  Institutes,  origin  and    use  of  the 

term,  49,  102 
Medal,  Swedish,  for  the  siege  of  Gliickstadt,  378,. 

430 

Medallic  legends,  the  source  of,  469 
"  Meddle  and  muddle,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  422 ^ 

486 
Meidinger  (II.),  c.  1833,  his  philological  work,  260,. 

363 
Memorials :  at   Derwentwater,   history  of,  15  ;   in 

the   British  Isles,  65,   178,  231,  298,  336,  338r 

370,  388,  406,  416 
Mendham  (Richard)   in    Scott's    '  Red   Gauntlet,71 

319 

Meredith  (G.)  and  Shakespeare,  138 
Meres  (Francis)  and  John  Florio,  359,  458 
Mess,  regimental,  the  hour  of,  c.  1750,  139 
Meux's  Horseshoe  Brewery,  removal  of,  47,  88 
Mexican  family,  arms  of  a,  54 
Military  and  naval  allegiance  in  Germany,  99 
Militia,  undergraduates  as  officers,  502 
Misreadings  of  MSS.,  instances  of,  219 
Moctezuma  family,  arms  of,  54 
Moira  coals,  'Times'  advertisement,  1815,  482' 
Moliere  (J.  B.)  and  "  La  Croix  blanche,"  359 
Molony  (Mrs.  Jane),  her  epitaph,  441,  504 
Monasticism,  Coptic  and  Celtic,  319,  369 
Money  and  war,  a  dictum  of  Trivulzio,  c.  1500,  400  f 

487 
Montague  ("  Bath  "),  actor,  his    biography,  139, 

231 

Montpelier.  the  ruins  on,  97,  355 
Monuments,  Booth  by,  the  whereabouts  of,  240 
Moody  (Sir  H.),  c.  1629,  his  camera  obscuia,  278r 

408 

Moore  (Viuda),  London  printer,  c.  1771,  139 
'  Mornin01  Chronicle,'   publication  ceased  in  1862  ^ 

259,  310 
'  Morte  d'Arthur,'  enchanted  troops  of  horse,  281,. 

384 

Mottoes:— 

Be  mindful,  339,  408,  447 

Communiter    bona    profundere    deoruin   est, 
220 

Fay  ce  que  voudras,  97 

Homo  Bulla,  85,  145,  210,  409 

Non  confundar,  260,  311,  346 

Non  equo  sed  Deo,  459 

Nondum  in  auge :  Nondum  metam,  260 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,  233 

Utere  tuo,  48,  267 

Y    cadum    a'e    eypwym    (the    mighty    and 

cunning),  95 

Munday,  derivation  of  the  surname,  36 
Mundy  (Sir  J.),  d.  1537,  his  burial-place,  360 
Municipal  officers,  churches  used  for  election  of,. 

360,  404,  430,  470,  511 

Munition-making  by  Jews  on  the  Sabbath,  278 
Murhall  (John),  name  on  teapot,  1762,  319 


N 

Nabbes    (Thomas),    dramatist,  temp.    Charles  I., 

115 

Nails  driven  into  human  figures,  198,  399,  448 
Names  of  mediaeval  tradesmen,  457 
Names,  Puritan,  in  New  England,  1794,  399,  419, 

439,  459,  479,  500 
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Names,  Russian,  the  pronunciation  of,  340,  382 
Names,  use  of  tee-names  in  Scotland,  198 
Napoleon.     See  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon    (Prince    Louis)    and    flying    machines, 

1830,  158 

Narthex,  term  used  in  architecture,  220,  271 
Nauscopy=  sighting    ships    or  land  at  a  great 

distance,  217,  501 

Naval  and  military  allegiance  in  Germany,  99 
Naves  in   monastic   churches,   sub-dedication  of, 

68 

Navy,  date  of  introduction  of  ensigns,  463 
Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  history  of  memorial  rings, 

233,  361,  402,  469  ;    his  letter  to  Sir  E.  Berry, 

408 

Nelson  (Robert),  Nonjuror,  his  birth,  301,  345 
Nelson  (Viscount),  use  of  the  title,  422,  486 
Nettles,   the   sting   a  cure   for   rheumatism,   298, 

363,  506  ;  used  to  ripen  pears,  301,  347 
New  England,  Puritan  names  in,  1794,  399,  419, 

439,  459,  479,  500 

'  New    English    Dictionary,'    additions    and    cor- 
rections, 86-144,  99,  137,  220-271,  260,    320- 

370,  339-506 
New    Street,    Manchester     Square,    London,    48, 

125 

Newgate  Prison,  Dublin,  1773,  376 
Newspaper  placard,  the  history  of,  483 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  and  "  tobacco-stoppers,"  49, 

105 

Nicol  (William),  b.  c.  1770,  his  death,  183 
Nile,  methods  of  eliminating  impurities  from  the 

water,  443,  510 
'  Notes  and  Queries,'  the  future  of,  41,  80,  153, 

413  ;  early  allusion  to,  317 
Nottingham  freeholders  and  Parliamentary  vote, 

303 

Novalis,  English  translations  from,  280,  329 
Novel,  the  best  historical,  69 
Nursery  rimes.     See  Rimts. 


Oatway  (John),  clockmaker  of  Torrington,  160 
Obituary:— 

Rollings  (H.  de  Burgh),  92 
Murray  (Sir  James  Augustus  Henry),  92 
Tavenor-Perry  (John),  272 
Officers  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  undergraduates  as, 

502 

Offley  (George),  of  Covent  Garden,  1752,  14 
Oldmixon  (Sir  J.),  c.  1800,  his  wife,  54 
'  Omne  Bene,'  "  breaking-up  "  song,  38,  78 
Onions,  the  virtues  of,  101,  149,  167,  209,  245,  286, 

367,  406,  449 
Onslow   (First  Lieut.   Phipps   Vansitlart),   Royal 

Reg.  Artillery,  d.  1867,  421,  491 
"  Opoltcheniye,"  Russian  military  term,  181 
Oracle,  American,  of  1803,  216 
Othello  in  the  original  Italian,  460 
O'Toole  (Lady),  her  epitaph,  441,  504 
Oughtred    or    Outred    (Rev.    W.),    c.    1610,    his 

children,  279,  384 
"  Outward  "   and   "  inward,"    use   of   the   words, 

267 
Overbury    (Sir    T.),    his    '  Characters,'     Webster 

and,  282 

Overland  panorama,  referred  to  1852,  140,  204 
*  Oxford  English  Dictionary.'     See  '  New  English 

Dictionary? 
Oysters,  Hungarian  traveller  and,  1642,  441 


Palestine,  earthquake  in,  c.  810-750  B.C.,  422 
Palmerston  (Mary,  Viscountess),  leaves  from  her 

diary,  1796,  373 

Panorama,  overland,  reference  to,  1852,  140,  204 
"  Papagei,"    "  popinjay,"    origin    of    the    words, 

440,  509 

Papillon  (Lucy)  and  Soldiers'  Clubs,  1858,  418 
Parish  registers,  straved  volumes  located,  39,  66, 

72,  511 

"  Parke,"  the  locality  of,  221 
Parliament,  a  phantom  story  of,  29,  306 
Parthenon  Club,  c.  1820,  its  history,  99,  149 
'  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  original  edition,  1599,  259, 

487 

Patterson  family,  221,  289,  308 
Payne  &  Foss,  publishers,  c.  1800,  139,  190,  244 
Peake  and  Halley  families  of  Virginia,  339 
Pears,  cut  nettles  help  to  ripen,  301,  347 
Peat  family,  29,  105 
Pegler  :  Hetty  Pegler 's  Tump,  tumulus  so  called, 

9,  78 

Pegler,  origin  of  the  surname,  9,  78 
Pendrell  family,  pensions  of,  99,  167 
Perrin  (John),  b.  1769,  his  relations,  49,  88 
Philipi  (Salamoni),  artist  in  stained  glass,  c.  1780, 

379 

Phosphorescent  birds,  the  belief  in,  213,  306 
Phylacteries,  rule  for  use  of,  37 
Piccadilly,  "  the  Terrace  in,"  1815,  110 
Pictet,  part  author  of  '  A  Complete     System  of 

Geography,'  1811,  302 

Pig-iron,  called  ;'  sow  metal,"  c.  1840,  278,  366 
Pimlico,  the  exact  locality  of,  364 
Pindar,  Ben  Jonson's  quotation  from,  17 
Pindar  (Peter),  and  stamp  in  red,  "  J.  W.,"  118 
Pirate  haul,  English,  from  Spain,  1579,  199,  266 
Pitt  (G.  Dibdin),  his  dramas,  c.  1842,  67 
Pitt  (William),  and  '  An  Extraordinary  Ode,'  462 
Pitts  (Lewis)   =  —  Bacon,  c.  I860,  442 
Placard,  newspapers,  its  history,  483 

Place-Names:— 

Alcester,  257 

Alice  Holt  Forest,  258,  306,  346 

Anzac,  238 

Coxsdell,  380,  466 

Crooklets,  160 

Dray  or  Bray,  302,  351 

Gibraltar  Square,    160 

Hanwell,  377,  446 

Hassocks,  29,  90,  130 

Lacey,  50,   124 

Lilliput,   120 

St.   Johnston,  320 

Salonika,  400,  489 

Southampton,  259,  327 
Plague-pit,  site  of,  in  London,  183 
Plain    =   affable,    use    of    the    word,    137,    187, 

267,  330 

Planta  (Miss),  Mrs.  H.  Stephens,  c.  1760,  201 
Players,  strolling,  in  the  18th  century,  454 
Plays  at  Hampstead,  c.  1709,  377 
Plowden  family  of  Lasham,  Hants,  161 
"  Plumed  wars,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  279 
Plunket  (Baron)  and  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  3; 
"  Podden  Place,"  and  "  Upper  Podden  Place,"  in 
Lytton's   novel  *  What  will   He  do  with  It  ? 
277,  348,  388 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan),  his  family  genealogy,  302, 
350,  365,  510  ;  and  "  anastatic  printing,"  359, 
403 
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Poems  of  the  Great  War,  1914-15,  158,  227,  305, 

430 

Poetry,  the  making  of  folk -poetry,  358,  405 
Poetry,  Welsh,  Christ's   "  Seven  Eyes  "  in,  420, 

486 

Poets  on  the  War,  1914-15,  158,  227,  305,  430 
"  Poilu,"  nickname  for  French  soldier,  16,  266 
Poland,  the  King  of,  in  1719,  190,  246,  364 
"  Popinjay,"  "  papagei,"  origin  of  the  words,  440, 

509 
Poppleton  (Major  T.  W7.),  d.    1827,   his    epitaph, 

317 
Posset-bowl,  farmers'  Christmas  custom,  c.  1840, 

499 

Postage,  penny,  in  France,  the  date  of,  279 
"  Pound  "  for  prisoners,  use  of  the  word,  32 
Pound  sterling,  "  £,"  stroke  through,  201 
"  Poverty    Corner,"   Hyde  Park,   origin    of    the 

name,  379 
Price,  Robins,  Bulkeley,  and  Kirkman  families,  9, 

75 
Prince  of  Wales's  Tavern,  Sloane  Street,  c.  1800, 

68 
Princes,   German,  who   have  fallen   in  the   War, 

1914-15,  217 
Print,  satirical, '  Racing  for  Lambeth,'  c.  1750, 182, 

283 

Printers  of  London,  c.  1704,  139,  205 
Printing,    "  anastatic,"    Edgar    Allan    Poe    and, 

359,  403,  443 
'  Private     Amusement,'    print,    published     1786, 

341 
Pronunciation,  "  regularity  in  misconduct,"  305, 

430,  490 
Pro  table,  meaning  of  the  word,  10 

Proverbs  and  Phrases: — 

All  is  not  gold  that  glistens,  10,  59 

All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  380.  446 

Balance  of  power,  221 

Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  279,  387 

Bloody  shirt,  318,  368 

Cold  hands  and  a  warm  heart;  480  t 

Felix   opportunitate    mortis,    10,    57 

Garde  meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend  pas,  7,  68,  124, 

169 

Gentle  and  pro  table  strangers,  10 
Go  to  the  lantern,  100 
Go  West,  6,  391 

Hungary  wine  for  cheesemongers,  182 
I  don't  think,  321,  370,  409,  490 
In  petto,  399 
It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder,  66, 

123,   166 

King  of  Hungary's  peace,  98 
L'ltalia  fara  da  se,  232 
Meddle  and  muddle,  422,  486* 
O  Kfo/j-os  <ncr)VT),  77,  117,  170 
Of  that  ilk,  99 
Stricken  field,  379,  409,  450 
Thou  playest  Scogan  with  mee,  482 
What  the  devil—,  10 
You  may  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 

lOt7 

Prussian  blue,  a  kind  of  edible  pea,  320,  370 

Psalter  of  St.  Columba,  Irish  MS.,  253 

'  Punch,'  faulty  pagination  of,  257 

Punch,  his  "  whole  play  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot," 

139,  209 

Punctuation,  its  importance,  288,  330 
Puritan  names  in  New  England,  1794,  399,  419, 

439,  459,  479,  500 


Quebec,    Highlanders    at    the    taking    of,    1759, 

170 
Quincey  (Lieut.  Horatio  de),  d.  1842,  two  letters 

referring  to,  273 
Quincey  (Thomas  de),  his  letter  about  his  son's 

debts,  273 
"  Quis,"    author   of    '  Floreat   Etona,'    1841,   his 

identity,  302 
Quitrent  of  a  clove,  392,  466 

Quotations : — 

A  clever  fool  is  worst  of  all,  360 
A  la  mode  du  pays  de  Pole,  139 
A  passage  perillus  make  the  a  port  pleasant, 

280 
A  shepherd's  crook,   a    coat   of   fleece,  320, 

367 
A  wise  Man,  in  the  greatest  Enjoyment  of 

Life,  looks  on  Death,  161 
All    you   that    are    to    mirth   inclined,    461, 

508 
An    artist    painted    Time    and    Love,    257, 

311 

An  old  man's  dotage  is  an  anecdotage,  341 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day,  36 
And  sweet  Nell  of  old  Drury  is  Queen  of  the 

May,  99 

April  is  in  my  mistress'  face,  379 
But  What  most  showed  the  vanity  of  life, 

48,  109 

Call  him  not  old  whose  visionary  brain,  341 
Ceri  mani  memineris  mane,  339,  408,  447 
Child,  were  I  king,  I'd  yield  my  royal  rule, 

240 
Death  is  not    dreadful  to    a   Mind    resolv'd, 

161H 
Don't  you  forget  the  white  worsted  at  Flint's, 

279,  346,  384 

Doux  soleil  de  mon  ame,  221 
Effigiem  Servi  si  vis  spectare  Probati,  267 
Euge,  perge,  vale,  tene,  240 
Every  man  has  his  opportunity,  360 
Faut-il   qu'un   terrain   neutre   en  ma   course 

m'arrete,  320 
Faux,  fin,  et  fourbe,  comme  un  Grec  du  Bas 

Empire,  341 

Felix  opportunitate  mortis,  10,  57 
Forth  shall  come  a  Worm,  an  Aske  with  one 

eye,  28,   125 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 

302,  344 

Gentle  and  protable  strangers,  10 
Has  he  gone  to  the  land  of  no  laughter,  101 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch  1 

341,  370 
He  who  is  near  to  Death,  but  turns   about, 

161 

Here  Sarum  lies — WTho  was  as  wise,  421 
Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  and  may,  74 
I  am  bound  to  furnish  my  antagonists  with 

arguments,  360,  510 
I  know  Thee,  who   hast  kept  my  path,  and 

made,  360 
I  will  remember  while  the  light  is  yet,  380, 

465 

If  every  raindrop  from  the  sky,  200,  286 
Initium      ca3citas,     progressio      labor,     error 

omnia,  341,  450 
Into  what  magic  eyes,  what  glorious  morns, 

421 
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Quotations : — 

Ipsum  Bonum  quod  honestum,  200 

Je  ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  v6cu  avec  elle, 

68,  187 

John  Smith  was  a  navvy  strong  and — ,  503 
Lamia,  the  woman  serpent,  wins  her  thralls, 

503 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it,  47 
Le  ciel  au-dessus  le  toit,si  bleu,  si  calme,  160, 

210,  270,  310 
Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  le  bravache   Ecossais, 

441,  488 

Le  plus  grand  de>eglement  de  1  'esprit,  68 
L'humanite'  se  compose  de  plus  de  morts  que 

de  vivants,  68 
Life  is  a  romance,  58 
L'ltalia  fara  da  se,  232 
Live  to-day,  to-morrow  is  not,  86,  151 
London  Bridge  is  broken  down,  38,  149 
Mankind.... a  fly    on  an   uneven  floor,   10, 

163 
More  aged  Christian,  who  has  sailed  thorow, 

160 
Mother  of  Celt,  and  of  Cymric,  and  Briton, 

140 
No    curtain    hides    from    view    the    spheres 

elysian,    160 
No  Woman  over  thirty  is  worth  looking  at, 

Non    seulement    1'Angleterre    mais    chaque 

Anglais  est  une  lie,  68 
Nor   boast,   O  i_Choisy  !   seat  of  soft  delight, 

219 
O  days  gone  by,  O  living  lyre,  503 

0   KfofJiOS  (TKT)V/),    77,     117,     170 

Oh,  the    little ,.  more,  and   how  much  it  is  ! 

481 

Omnes  omnia  bona  dicere,  462,  509 
Pallas,  nor  thee  I  call  on,  mankind  maid,  17 
Pass  round  the  tankard,  boys,  while  the  tap 

flows  for  ye,  503 
Per  passage  penible  passons  a  port  plaisant, 


Pompa  Mortis  magis  terret,  231 

Prends     le    premier     conseil    d'une    femme, 

247 

Qu'est-ce  qu'une  grande  vie  ?  68,  187 
Qui  n'a  pas  v^cu  dans  les  ann^es  pre"ce"dant 

la  Revolution,  68,  470 
Res  nolunt  diu  male  administrari,  277 
St.  George  for  Merrie  England,  482 
Sans  te  plaindre  du  temps  qui  coule  comme 

1'onde,  200 

Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,  28,  76,  163 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me,  426 
The  beauteous  Trent,  which  in  itself  enseams, 

502 

The  roads  are  not  passable,  279 
The    Vestal   priestess   of   a    sisterhood,    100, 

146,  166,  190 
Therefore   are  feasts   so   solemn  and  so  rare, 

48 
Tho'  lofty  Scotia's  mountains  where  savage 

grandeur  reigns,  360 
Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just, 

250 

Titulo  dignatus  equestri,  478 
To  rise  upon  wings,  and  hold,  442 
To    thee    be    all   men    heroes  ;    every   race, 

421 
Tu  mihi,  Tu  certe  memini  Graecine  negabas, 

300,  346 


Quotations : — 

Veni,  vidi,  vici,  28,  77,  117 

Virtue. .  .  .is  peregrina  in  terris,  in  cselo  civis, 

478 

When  the  old  black  eagle  flying,  421,  465 
Wherever    the  Spaniards    go    they  build    a 

church,  68 
Young  Never-Grow-Old,  with  your  heart  of 

gold,  54 


'  Racing   for    Lambeth,'   satirical  print,  c.  1750, 

182,  283 
Railway,  stations  of  American  underground,  102, 

148 

Railway  station,  Holloway,  built  in  1850,  277 
Rainey   (Mr.),    and    Bible   bought  of,  1603,  183, 

467 

Ramsey  (Abbot  of),  his  seal,  c.  1240,  260 
Rate-books,  old,  of  the  City  of  London,  77 
Rats,  their  dislike  to  toads,  482 
Rawstone  Street  Theatre,  Clerkenwell,  c.  1822,  84= 
Raynford  (W.),  of  Essex,  his  will,  c.  1433,    259 
"  Raze  "  of  ginger,  meaning  of  the  word,  6,  76 
Read    (John),  d.    1847,  and   the    stomach-pump, 

438 
Reade  (C.),  references  hi  his  '  The  Cloister  and  the 

Hearth,'  140,  185,  207,  304 
Records  of  Military  Courts  Martial,  180,  299 
"  Recusant  Poets,"  and  their  poems,  1535-1735, 

300 

"  Red  earth,"  as  foundation  for  houses,  442 
'  Red  Gauntlet,'  Richard  Mendham  in,  319 
Reference  marks,  Greek  alphabet  used,  409 
Regalia  of  the  corporation  of  Cashel,  320 
Regimental  mess,  hour  of,  c.  1750,  139 
Registers  :  parish,  volumes  hi  other  places,  39,  66, 

72,  511  ;  burial,  meaning  of  numbers  in,  442 
Reily  (Richard),  London  printer,  c.  1740,  139 
Rex  or  St.  George  Rex  family,  378 
Reymerswael  (M.  van),  inscription  in  his  picture  of 

St.  Jerome,  10,  58,  188 
Reynolds    (Sir    J.),    his    painting    '  Justice,'    85, 

128 

Reynolds  family  of  Aylesford,  1632,  159 
Rheumatism    cured    by    nettles    and    bee-stings, 

298,  363,  506 
Ribeiro    dos   Sanctos,   Portuguese    bibliographer, 

120 

Richardson  (Samuel),  his  birthplace,  320 
Riddell  (Maria),  her  essay  on  Burns,  1796,  159 

Kimes  :— 

A  was  an  alderman  fond  of  good  cheer,  69 
A  was  my  aunt  who  was  graceful  and  iair,  69 
House  that  Jack  Built,  377,  427,  464 
Kite  went  flying  up  to  the  moon,  69 
Lord  Lovel  he  sat  at  his  own  castle  gate,  69 
Peg  top,  peg  top,  fast  asleep,  69 
Said  Tommy  hi  the  round  straw  hat,  69 
Ring,    and    "left-handed"    marriage,    258,    310, 

366 
Rings,  memorial,  to   Lord  Nelson,  233,  361,  402, 

469 
Roberts,  in  Smith's  '  Nollekens  and  his  Times, 

140,  208,  248 
Robins,  Price,  Bulkeley,  and  Kirkman  families,  9, 

75 

Robinson  (Luke),  two  M.P.'s  of  the  name,  304 
Rochester  (Lord),  his  statement  about  Nathaniel 
Lee,  502 
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"  Rodds  "    and    "  dale    workes,"    land    measures, 

221,  271 

Roehampton  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,   1831,  300 
Rogers  (John),  the  bust  of,  180,  231,  508 
Roman  '  Index,'  English  authors  placed  on,  1600- 

1750,  333 
Ronjat    (S.),   Sergeant-Surgeon   to    William   III., 

259,  309 

Rooke  (Birgit),  Abbess  of  Syon,  1576,  54 
'  Ros    Rosarum  ex    Horto    Poetarum,'   1885,  by 

E.  V.  B.,  379,  426,  487 
Rosande  (Heer  van),  Fred.  Willem  van  Wassenaer, 

b.  1658,  422,  485 

Rose  Theatre  still  standing  in  1622,  459 
Rose,  white,  origin  of  association  with  York,  201, 

269 
Rosenhagen  (Rev.  P.),  of  Colombo,  d.  1799,  442, 

488 

Roses,  a  cause  of  colds  and  sneezing,  147,  208 
Royal  British  Institution  in  Cowper  Street,  1856, 

86 

Royal  Exchange,  notes  on  the  statues,  17,  37 
Royal   Regiment  of  Artillery,  deaths  of  officers, 

50,  107,  378,  401,  421,  430,  491 
Royalty,  the  superstitions  of,  98 
Rumbelow  surname,  468 
Russian  Easter,  observances,  32 
Russian  names,  their  pronunciation,  340,  382 
Rycko  (W.  de),  his  portrait  of  Sir  C.  Shovell,  50 


Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  munition-making  on,  278 
"  Sacramentum,"  formula  of  the  Roman  soldier, 

33 

Saga,  High-Dutch,  Beowulf  in,  133 
St.  Andrew,  colour  connected  with,  49,  110,  205, 

252,  289,  311 

St.  Cotumba,  his  '  Psalter,'  Irish  MS.,  253 
St.  Dunstan-in- the- West,  the  tombstones  of,  501 
St.  George  Rex  or  Rex  family,  378 
St.  Hubert,  arms  of,  118 
St.  Hubert  in  Ardenne,  arms  of   abbey  and  town, 

118,  170 

St.  Johnston  as  a  place-name  and  surname.  320 
St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  inscriptions  in  churchyard, 

296,  355,  396,  436,  449,  477 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  priory  of,  239,  330 
Saint  Quentin,  part  author  of  '  A  Complete  System 

of  Geography,'  1811,  302 
St.  Saviour  s,  Southwark,  subterranean  passage, 

27,  79 

St.  S  with  in  able  to  restore  broken  eggs,  480 
St.  Thomas  Cantilupe,  a  '  Life  '  of,  101,  147 
Salonika,  pronunciation  of  the  place-name.  400, 

489 

Salt-boxes,  used  in  burlesque  music, '121 
Sambucus  (Johannes),  his  '  Orationes  Sex,'  301 
Sampler  verses  worked  by  Marjery  Williams,  94, 

164,  229,  250 
'  Sancte  Jaco  a  Compostel,'  Spanish  song,  1456, 

279,  309,  403 

Sanctuary,  violation  of,  by  Greeks,  200,  266 
Sandford  family  of  Leonard  Stanley,  arms  of,  86, 

126 
Sankey  (General),  his  descendants  and  arms,  200, 

247 
Satires,  cryptographic,  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Savory  (Mr.),  Mrs.  Billington's  trustee,  321,  391 
Scanderoon    (Alexandretta),    English    Consuls    of 
the  Levant  Company,  93,  167 


"  Scape,"  "  shak,"  and  "  skape,"  meaning  of,  182 
'  Scarsdale,'  a  Lancashire  novel,  220,  286 
Schomberg  (Solomon),  author,  c.  1766,  482 
Schwering  (Count  Axel  von),  his  identity,  72 
Scogan,     the     name     a     byword     for      "  meane 

honestie,"  481 
Scotch  Court  of  Session,  claim  made  in,  c.  1800, 

101,  166,  209,  306 

Scots  trewsed  regiments,  the  tartans  of,  83 
Scott  (Jessie),  Mrs.  Huxley,  Sir  W.  Scott's  niece, 

173,  231 

Scott  (John),  D.D.  of  Oxford,  1731,  400 
Scott  (Margaret),  at.  125,  d.  1738,  30,  146 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  records  of.  at  the  War  Office, 

173,  231  ;    as  a  cornet  of  Hussars,  241,  304  ; 

his  visit  to  London,  1831,  300  ;    Richard  Meiid- 

ham  in  his  '  Red  Gauntlet,'  319 
Scott  (Thomas),  records  of,  at  the  War  Office,  173, 

231 

'  Scourge,'  1752,  epitaphs  from,  28,  107 
Sea -trumpet,  meanings  of  the  word,  260 
Seal,  crest  on,  man's  head  with  a  cap,  48,  267 
Seal  of  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  c.  1240,  260 
Seldam  in  Cheapside,  origin  of  the  name,  421 
Semple  (Major),  his  wife's  name,  220,  271 
Seneca,    his    phrase  "  Initium  ca3citas,  progressio 

labor,"  341.  450 

Septs,  Highland,  their  constitution,  220,  288 
Sermons  :     American   burlesque,   its   publication, 

68,  110,  229  ;    on  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 

440 
Servant,     '  Trusty     Servant,'     the     painter     of, 

c.  1620,  193,  267,  342 
"  Seven  Eyes,"  of  Christ,  in  Welsh  poetry,  420, 

486 

Seymour  (Queen  Jane),  her  death,  48,  106 
"Shak,"    "skape,"    and    "scape,"    meaning    of, 

182 
Shakespeare  (W.),  the  Ludgate  or  Graf  ton  picture 

of,    15  ;     and    Blackfriars    Theatre,     47,    108  ; 

the  colour,  of    his    eyes,   117  ;    and    Meredith, 

138  ;   his  son-in-law's  patients,  157,  391  ;    pub- 
lishers of   his    '  Henry   V.,'    181  ;    '  Passionate 

Pilgrim,'  original  edition,  1599.  259,   487;    his 

'  Pericles,'    and  George   Wilkins,   377  ;    Othello 

in  the  original  Italian,  460 
Shakespeare's  Head,  tavern  sign,  Covent  Garden, 

201,  247 

Shakespearian^ : — 

'Henry  IV.,'   Part  I.,  Act  II.   sc.   i.,   "two 

razes  of  ginger,"  6,  76 
'  Henry  VIII.,'  Act  III.  sc.  ii.,   "  that  am, 

have,  and  will  be,"  117 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  Act  I.  sc.  ii.,  "  The 

King  of  Hungary's  peace,"  98 
'  Twelfth    Night,'    Act    IV.    sc.    ii.,    "  Hey, 

Robin,  gentle  Robin."  438 
Shamelhorde,  Port  of,  Isle  of  Wight,  1339,  242, 

328 

Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  song,  1813,  58 
'  ShaAv  (Lieut.-Col.  Claudius),  Royal  Regiment  of 

Artillery,  d.  1861,  401 
Sheffield,  Griffith,  Hunt,  Cole,  and  Cox  families, 

280,  329 
Sheldon    (W.)   of   the   Pantheon,    Oxford    Street, 

1791, 9 

Shelley  (P.  B.)  and  his  "  Pecksie,"  378 
Sheriffs,  High,  of  counties,  made  county  magis- 
trates, 68 
'  Sherwood  Forest,'  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gooch,   1804, 

401 
|  Shiffles,  meaning  of  the  word,  400,  466 
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Shipton-under-Wychwood ,  its  history,  380,  425 
Shorncliffe,  commandants  of  the  camp,   1794-5, 

461 

Shovell  (Sir  Cloudesley),  his  portrait  by  Rycke,  50 
Shrewsbury  (Francis  Talbot,  eleventh  Earl  of), 

his  duel  with  Buckingham,  302,  344 
Sigisinundus  Sueciae  Hferes,  portrait,  c.  1566,  54 
Signs  of  old  London,  84,  218 
Signs,  theological  disputations  by  means  of,  96, 

167,  387,  407,  467 
Silva     (Innocencio     Francisco     da),     Portuguese 

bibliographer,  120 

Simson  (Patrick),  his  '  Spiritual  Songs,'  1685,  160 
"  Skape,"  "shak,"  and  "  scape,"  meaning  of,  182 
Skull,  iron  nails  driven  into,  181,  306,  389,  409, 

490 
Sleeper,  superstitious  objections  to  waking,  440, 

489 
Smith  (James),  his   verses  '   Jeu  d 'Esprit,'    257, 

311 

Smith  family  of  Bowldown  and  Jenner  family,  9 
Smyrna,  Levant  Company  in,  61 
Society  for  Constitutional   Information,  c.   1780, 

462,  508 

Soldiers'  Club,  earliest  report  of,  1859,  418 
Soldiers,  German,  amulets  worn  by,  37 
Soldiers,  medical  experiments  made  on,  1760-62, 

157 

Solomon,  the  judgment  of,  18,  55,  107 
Somerset   (Capt.  A.  C.  S.),   Royal  Regiment  of 

Artillery,  d.  1854,  421,  491 

Songs  and  Ballads  : 

*  A  doleful  dittye  of  five  unfortunat  persons,' 

317 

"Brave  Broke  he  drew  his  sword,"  58 
Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon,  58 
"  Forth  shall  come  an  Aske  with  one  eye,"  28, 

125 

*  Good  King  Wenceslas,'  499 

*  Hey  for  Cavaliers,  Hoe  for  Cavaliers,'  277, 

329 
"If  I  were  a  tinker,"  301,  385 

*  John  Brown,'  of  Harper's  Ferry,  301, 347,  450 
"John  Smith  was  a  navvy  strong   and — ," 

503 

*  Loath  to  Depart,'  460 

"  Lord  Lovelhe  sat  at  his  own  castlelgate,"  69 

*  Marseillaise,'  69,  109 

'  Omne  Bene,'  "  breaking-up  "  song,  38,  78 
Punch's  whole  play  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 

139, 209 

*St.  Johnston's  Hunt  is  up,'  320 
'Sancte  Jacoa  Compostel,'  1456,279,309, 403 
"Since  you  dragged  the  'tarnal  crittur,"  88 
'Turn-Coat,'  453 
'Vicar  of  Bray,'  453 

"When  Morse  (Moss)  caught  his  mare,"  321 
Sounding-board  in  Gloucestershire  church,  86 
Southampton,  pronunciation  of    the   name,  259, 

327 
Southwark,    discovery   of   subterranean   passage, 

1786,  27,  79 
"  Sow  metal  "    =  cast  iron  ingots,  c.  1840,  278, 

366 
Spencer  (Capt.  E.),  author  of  books  of  travel,  c. 

1837,  100 
Spinets,  John  Longman,  maker  of,  c.  1801,  199, 

465 

'  Spiritual  Songs,'  1685,  an  "  Acrostick  "    in,  160 
Sponge-plant,  a  substitute  for  ginger,  182 
Spottiswoode    &     Co.    and    Ballantyne,    Hanson 
&  Co.,  union  of  the  printing  houses,  419 


Stamp,  red,  intertwined  initials,  "  J.  W.,"  118 
Statues:    at   the    Royal    Exchange,  notes  on,  17, 

37  ;  of    London,   omissions    from    lists   of,    27, 

89  ;  in  the  British  Isles,  65,  178,  231,  298,  336, 

338,  370,  388,  406,  416 
Statuettes,  bronze,  of  Napoleon,  359 
Stephens  (Mrs.  H.),  nee  Planta,  c.  1760,  201 
Stewart  (John),  and  two  18th  century  pamphlets, 

15,  288 
Stewarton  or    Stuarton  (Count),  French  author, 

241 

Stoke  Pogis,  picture  of  the  church,  58 
Stomach-pump,  alleged  inventor  of,  438 
Stowe  (H.  Beecher),  Preface  to  her  '  L'ncle  Tom's 

Cabin,'  9,  58 

Strabolgi  peerage  case,  descendants,  50 
"  Stratford-atte-Bowe,"  the  French  of,  301,  366, 

404,  470 
Street-names  :  Sweedland    or    Swedeland    Court, 

48,  125 
"  Stricken  field,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  379,  409, 

450 

Stuart.     See  Stewart. 
Stuarton.     See  Stewarton. 
Sturge  (Joseph),  memorial  to,  Birmingham,  338, 

370,  406 
Surgical  instruments  from  ancient  Etruria',  260, 

325,  366 

Surnames : — 

Gulliver,  120 
Mediaeval  tradesmen,  457 
Munday,  36 
Pegler,  9,  78 
Rumbelow,  468 
St.  Johnston*  320 

Sutton  (T.),  d.  1611,  and  the  Charterhouse,  315 
Swahili  MS.,  whereabouts  of,  199 
Swallow  Street,  and  Marybone  Lane,  169  ;  demoli- 
tion of  the  Chapel,  316,  372,  386 
Swallowfield,  Lord  Clarendon  and,  358 
Swan  superstition  of  Hampshire,  258 
Swedish  medal  for  the  siege  of   Gluckstadt,  378, 

430 
Sweedland  or  Swedeland  Court,  Bishopsgate,  the 

spelling,  48,  125 
Swift   (Dean),  his   '  The   Conduct  of  the  Allies, 

421,  469 
Sword-rests,  mayoral,  of  wrought  iron,  their  use, 

320 
Synagogue,  Bevis  Marks,  fire  at,  c.  1805,  100 


Talma  as  Hamlet  by  James  Lonsdale,  8 
Tarpley    (Dr.    T.    Griffin),    Virginian    loyalist,    c. 

1783,  482 

Tartans  of  the  Scots  trewsed  regiments,  83 
Taswoll  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  c.  1715,  69,  147 
Taswell    (W.),  Westminster   scholar,   c.  1760,  69, 

147 

Tavern  Signs  : — 

Cider  Cellar,  Maid.-n  Lane,  14 

George  in  the  Tree,  279 

Mother  Huff-Cap,  279,  346,  385,  446,  506 

Prince  <>f  \Yales,  c.  1800,  68 

Shakespeare's    Head,    Co  vent    Garden,    201, 
247 

Tom  o'  Bedlam,  279,  506 

TayW    (('apt.    W.    Ryves    Nash),    Royal    Reg. 
Artillery,  d.  1868,  421 
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Taylor  or  Taylour  family,  Westminster  scholars 

of,   50 
Tedesco  and  Germania,  etymology  of  the  words, 

268 
Tee-names    =    nicknames,    use  of,    in     Scotland, 

198 

Tenison.     See    Thompson. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord),  and  Goldsmith,  140 
Terence,  owner  of  a  French  edition,  1628,  442 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  Lord  Bareacres  in  '  Vanity 

Fair,'    46  ;  Abb 6    Kakatoes    and    Marquis    de 

Croquemitaine  in  a  '  Roundabout  Paper,'  139  ; 

"  eight  Irish  bishops,"  in  '  On  Clerical  Snobs,' 

139  ;    and    the    Cosmopolitan    Club,   160,   208 ; 

his    mention    of     "  white-headed     boys,"    478 
Thames    Street,    Disraeli's    description    of,    359, 

405 
Thayer  (Miss),  Madame   Thiebault,  her  husband, 

139,  404 

Theatres : — 

Blackfriars,  Shakespeare  and,  47,  108 
Globe,  site  of,  10,  50,  70,  121,  143,  161,  201, 

224,  264,  289,  347 

Rawstorne  Street,  Clerkenwell,  c.  1822,  84 
Rose,  still  standing,  1622,  459 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  a  mistranslation,  260 
Theological  disputations  by  means  of  signs,  96, 

167,  387,  407,  467 
Thiebault  (Madame),  Miss   Thayer,  her   husband, 

139,  404 

Thomas  (Ap),  Queen's  harpist,  his  death,  119 
Thompson  (Sir  W.),  M.P.  for  London   1661,   18, 

56 

Thorns  (W.  J.),  founder  of    '  N.    &   Q.,'   his   por- 
trait, 462,  509 

Thornes  family  of  Ossett,  481 
Thunder  family,  501 

Thurloe  (John),  Secretary,  his  daughters,  462 
"  Tickle,"  "  tinkle  "  used  for,  1635,  419 
Tigers,  use  of  their  whiskers  in  magic  rites,  481 
"  Tinkle,"  used  for  "  tickle  "   1635,  419 
Toads  and  rats,  482 
Tobacco,  price  in  17th  century,  351 
"  Tobacco-stoppers,"  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  and,  49. 

105 

Tom-tits  attacking  books  in  a  library,  480 
Tompson.     See    Thompson. 
Tonson  (James),  printer,  c.  1699,  376 
Tosh  or  Mackintosh  family  of  Rutherglen,  49 
Tower    of    London,    inscriptions    in    Beauchamp 

Tower,  280  ;  unicorn's  horn  at,  302,  349,  406 
Townshend  family  of  Raynham,  recusants,  420, 

487 

Tradesmen,  mediaeval,  the  names  of,  457 
"  Trafalgar    Bridge,"   London    Bridge    so   called, 

83,  151,  486 
Travel  in  Europe  in  the  17th  century,  42,  63,  81, 

130,  169 

Traveller,  Hungarian,  and  oysters,  1642,  441 
Treasure-trove,  Jewish,  source  of  the  storv,  395, 

414 
Tree  folk-lore,  the  elder,  361,  410,  429,  450,  470, 

489,  507 

"  Tregetours  "  and  jugglers,  notes  on,  280 
Trent,  meaning  of  the  river's  name,  502 
Tresham     (Sir    T.),     1543-1605,     his     household 

necessaries,  358 

Trewsed  Scots  regiments,  the  tartans  of,  83 
Trial  of   a   criminal,   victim's   name   Jephson,   c. 

1850,  442,  505 
Trincomalee,  capture  of,  1782,  British  regiments 

represented,  28,  76,  126,  229,  270 


Trinder  (Mrs.  W.  H.),  author,  c.   1861,  68 
Trumbull  (Rev.  Ralph),  of  Witney,  c.  1700,  182, 

229 

Trumbull  family,  182,  229 
Trusler  (J.),  d.    1820,  whereabouts  of  his  MSS., 

105 
'  Trusty  Servant,'   the   painter  of,   c.    1620,    193, 

267,  342 

Tubbe  (Henry)  and  Henry  Vaughan,  438 
Tuchenor.     See    Twichener. 
"  Tumbrel  "  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  137 
Turk,  flying,  mentioned  by  Busbequius,  338,  486 
'  Turn-coat'   and   '  The    Vicar   of    Bray,'   ballads, 

453 
Twichener  (Anthony),  Winchester  scholar,    1562, 

340,  388,  430,  505 

U 

Udall  (John),  Hebrew  Grammar  by,  1648,  36 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  Preface,  9,  58 
Under-spur-leather,    meaning   of   the    word,    339, 

506 
LTndergraduates  as  officers  of  the  Reserve  Forces, 

502 
L'nderground  railway,  American,  stations  of.  102, 

148 

L'nderstrapper,  meaning  of  the  word.  339,  506 
Unicorn,  horn  of,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  302, 

349,  406 


Vacarescu  (Helen),  her  '  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza,* 

139 
Valentine   (Mrs.  R.),  Laura    Jewry>    author,  100, 

266 
"  Valyauntes,  eigLt,"  mentioned  in  an  inventory, 

139,  244 

Vardy  (John),  architect,  his  marriage,  400,  465 
Vaughan   (Henry)  and   Henry  Tubbe,  438 
Vavasour  family,  318 
Vega  (Lope  de),  his  ghost  story,  53 
Verger,  manner  of  carrying  his  staff,  56 
Vericour  (Prof,  de),   c.  1851,  his  biography,  280, 

370 
Verlaine  (P.),  his  '  Le  ciel  au-dessus  le  toit,'  160, 

210,  270,  310 

Verulam,  engraving  of  the  rums,  1696,  380 
Vezian  family,  arms  of,  29,  249,  447 
'  Vicar  of   Bray   '  and  '  The  Turn-coat,'   ballads, 

453 
Vige"e  Le  Brun  (Madame),  her  works  in  England, 

67 
Virgil :    words    in  Bishop    Douglas's    '  Eneados,' 

1513,  156,  177,  215,    235,   255,  281,    323,  366'; 

and  Theocritus,  a  mistranslation,  260 
'  Virtuosi,  or  St.  Luke's  Club,'  MS.,  27 
Voltaire  on  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  502 


W 

"W.  S.,"  evidence  aboxtt,  in  Willoby's  'Avisa,'  46 
Waddon  or  WThaddon  (N.),  of  Devonshire,  c.  1652, 

101 

Wade  (W.),  Canon  of  Windsor,  1719,  101 
Wadham  (Mary)  =  Valentine   Green,   1771,  27 
W'agener    (Rev.    P.),    of    Stisted,    Essex,    1707, 

101 
Wake  (Henry  T.),  Quaker  bookseller,  c.  1890,  72, 

511 
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Waking  a  sleeper,  superstitious  objections,  440, 

489 
Walker   (J.),   D.D.,  Archdeacon  of   Hereford,  d. 

1741,   101,   151 

Walker  family  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  481 
Wall  (B.),  of 'Stratford,  Essex,  b.  1733,  101 
Waller    (J.    Francis)    his    '  Revelations   of    Peter 

Brown,'  30,  77,  124 

Wallington  (Rev.  N.),  of  Dumbleton,  1615,  101 
Wallis  (George),  antiquary  and  gunsmith,  d.  1803, 

15 

Walpole  (Horace)  and  Samuel  Warren,  339 
Walter  (John)  at  Oxford,  1723,  101,  147 
Wanstead  Park,  the  history  of,  121,  164,  222,  246, 

271 
War,    European,    1914-15:    effect   on    wolves  in 

France,    26 ;    Hindenburg   wooden    figure,  198, 

399,  448 ;    German  princes  fallen  in  1914,  217  ; 
use  of  German  libraries  during,  458 

War,  runes   for  the  word,  in  the  poets,  158,  227, 

305,  430 
War  and  money,  a  dictum  of  Trivulzio,  c.  1500, 

400,  487 

War,  relics,  ancient,  found  near  Chilcomb,  69 

Ward  or  Warde  family,  Westminster  scholars 
of,  85 

Warfare,  the  employment  of  wild  beasts  in,  140, 
186,  209,  463 

Warren  (S.),  "  Aubrey  "  in  his  '  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,'  339 

Warwickshire  inn  signs,  279,  346,  385,  446 

Washer  (T.),  Rector  of  Snodland,  c.  1723,  201, 
266 

Wassenaer  (Fred.  Willem  van),  Heer  van  Rosande, 
b.  1658,  422,  485 

Watch  (Will),  the  smuggler,  his  identity,  127 

Water  of  the  Nile,  methods  of  eliminating  im- 
purities, 443,  510 

Waterloo,  extracts  from  private  letters  written 
from  Brussels  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Madan, 
M.A.  (1791-1851),  1,  21,  71,  107,  165;  Baron 
de  Cambronne's  famous  reply  at,  7,  68,  169 

Watford  (John  de),  prior,  c.  1200,  67 

Way  (John  and  Jane),  their  marriage  licence,  c. 
1777,  47 

Webster ,  actor  and  singer,  his  life,  68 

Webster  (J.),  his  work  with  Massinger,  1647,  134, 
155,  175,  196  ;  and  Sir  T.  Overbury's  '  Charac- 
ters,' 282 

Wedding  custom,  Welsh,  goat  tethered,  181 

Wedding  ring  and  "  left-handed  "  marriage,  258, 
310,  366 

Weight  after  a  meal  and  during  hypnosis,  119, 
189,  249 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  some  notes  on  Waterloo, 
1,  21,  71,  107,  165 

Weltje,  Regent's  cook  and  financial  adviser ,  9, 
56 

West,  "  to  go  west,"  =  to  die,  use  of  the  phrase, 
0,  391 

WTest-Country  place-names  and  surnames,  160 

Westbury  (Baron),  mock  epitaph  for,  422,  464 


'  Westminster   Review,'  the    first    number,    1824, 

125 
Westminsters,  Old,  50,  69,  85,  119,  147,  160,  182, 

201,    222,  229,   266,   341,  360,    380,    400,    421, 

442 

"  While  "  or  "  whilst,"  use  of  the  words,  139 
WThiskers  of  tigers  used  in  magic  rites,  481 
"  White-headed    boys,"    mentioned    by    Dickens 

and  Thackeray,  478 

Whitfield  (John),  Gent.,  his  will,  1692,  120,  164 
Whittington  (Dick),  demolition  of  his  "  housi-," 

478 

'  Widsith,'  the  date  of,  393 
Wilkes  (J.),  his  saying  on  an  old  man's  dotage, 

341  ;  calling   himself   a    "  burnt-out   volcano," 

341 

Wilkins  (G.),  and  Shakespeare's  '  Pericles,'  377 
Willett  family  of  Gloucestershire,  182,  199,  305 
Williams  (John),  Archbishop  of  York,  c.  1630, 

his  ghost,  499 
Williams   (Marjery),  her  sampler  verses,  94,  164, 

229,  250 
Williams  family  of  early  Boston,   Mass.,  94,  164, 

250 
WTilloby  (H.),  his'Avisa,'  evidence  about  "  W.S.," 

46 

Wilson  (Mary  Elizabeth),  of  Belfast,  c.  1763,  401 
Wilson  (General  Sir  R.),  c.  1847,  his  representa- 
tives, 319 

Wilson  (Sylvester  D.),  of  Badulla,  killed  1817,  120 
Winchester  College,   '  The  Trusty  Servant,'   193, 

267,  342  ;    accounts   entry  about   feather-beds, 

1464-5,  257  ;  Hall-book,  1406-7,  1414-15,  293, 

313,  494  ;  Fromond's  Chantry,  433,  472,  509 
Winterton,  Lines,  epitaph,  1810,  118,  210,  270 
Wireless  messages,  c.  1600,  321 
"  Wistlanwudu  "  in  '  Widsith,'  the  contracted  n, 

393 

Wither  family,  119 
Wood ,  his  pamphlet  in  answer  to   Boling- 

broke,  c.  1751,  100 
Woolmer  or  Wolmer  family,  57 
Worcester,  a  tale  of  the  Battle  of,  281,  324,  490 
Worcestershire     folk-speech,    "  plain,"    137,    187, 

267,  330 
Wordsworth  (W.),  sonnet  by,  1849,  100,  146,  166, 

190 
Wright  (Major  Amherst),  Royal  Artillery,  c.  1813, 

378 


"  Yes,  sir,"  use  of  the  phrase  in  America,  458 

York,  riot  in  the  Minster,  1690,  415 

Young  (Arthur),  his  reference  to  Lord  Carrington, 

241,  282,  303,  312 
Young  family  of  Auldbar,  379 


Zulziman,  in  Dekker's  '  Satiromastix,'  1602,   174 
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A.  (C.)  on  House  of  Coburg,  180 

A.  (Or.  E.  P.)  on  cuckoo  in  folk-lore,  288.  Swan 
superstition,  258 

A.  (J.)  on  "  Mr.  Hamvell,"  probably  an  artist,  102 

A.  (J.  R.)  on  Scott  records  at  the  War  Office,  231 

A.-L.  (R.  A.)  on  Walter  Bagnall,  118.  Brudenell 
(George),  342.  Colhoun,  159.  Constant  (Wil- 
helm):  Dutch  Swiss  Guards,  118 

A.  (T.)  on  table  of  affinities,  407 

Ababa  on  '  Excerpta  Legationum,'  30 

Abrahams  (Aleck)  on  Child's  Bank,  No.  1,  Fleet 
Street,  100.  Crosby  Hall,  254.  "  Cyder 
Cellars,"  14.  Holloway  Railway  Station,  277. 
King  William  Street,  E.G.,  46.  Pitt's  (George 
Dibdin)  dramas,  07.  Rawstorne  Street  Theatre, 
Clerkenwell,  84.  Royal  British  Institution, 
Cowper  Street,  86.  Tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  37.  Trafalgar  Bridge,  151.  Waterloo, 
165.  Whittington's  house,  Crutched  Friars, 
478 

Ackermann  (A.  S.  E.)  on  cat  queries,  183,  286. 
Cockney  speech,  280.  Collie,  341.  Coral  and 
its  owner,  341.  Effect  of  opening  a  coffin,  300, 
448.  Folk-lore  :  the  dangers  of  crossing,  461. 
Etruscan  surgical  instruments,  325.  Tree 
folk-lore  :  the  elder,  361.  Water  of  the  Nile, 
510.  Weight  after  a  meal,  and  during  hypnosis 
190 

Addleshaw  (Percy)  on  authors  of  quotations 
wanted,  503.  Cat  queries,  244.  Gwyn  (Nell), 
99.  Hassocks,  29.  Was  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury a  Benedictine  monk  ?  147 

Aldred  (T.)  on  John  Conder,  D.D.  (1714-81),  479 

Anderson  (P.  J.)  on  Sam  Bough,  views  in  In- 
verness and  Aberdeen,  10 

Anderton  (H.  Ince)  on  parish  registers,  39 

Anscombe  (Alfred)  on  Beowulf  in  High-Dutch 
saga,  133.  Derivation  of  Hamvell,  Middlesex, 
446.  "  Wistla/iwudu  "  and  the  date  of  '  Wid- 
sith,'  393 

Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  "All  is  not  gold  that  glisters," 
59.  Cosmo politan  Club,  208.  Etruscan  surgical 
instruments,  366 

Ardagh  (J.)  on  drawings  of  malefactors,  361. 
Fleet  Prison,  401.  Hell-fire  Clubs,  97,  354. 
Hood  (Robin)  bibliography,  170.  Meux's 
Horseshoe  Brewery,  47.  Old  Coburgh  Gardens, 
Dublin,  27.  Portraits  wanted,  462.  Skull  I 
:iivl  iron  nail,  306,  490 

Arkle   (A.  H.)  on  Mechanics'   Institutes,  104 

Arkle  (C.  A.)  on  cat  queries,  244 

Armiger  on  heraldic  query,  29,  447 

Austin  (Roland)  on  Christmas  bibliography,  498 

Auty  (M.  A.)  on  Thornes  of  Ossett,  481 


B 

B.  (A.)  on  author  wanted,  360,  482 

B.   (B.)    on    "alter"    in    a    Lathi    epitaph,    13* 

D'Israeli :  Thames  Street,  405.     "  Meddle  and 

muddle,"  486 

B.  (C.  A.)  on  authors  wanted,  341 
B.    (C.   C.)  on  cat   queries,   468.     "  Esses,"   426. 

Hebrew    dietetics,    405.     Pronunciation  of  the 

word    "  gladiolus,"   288.     Split    infinitive,  251. 

Third    alternative,    145.      Tree    folk-lore:    the 

elder,  429.     "  Tumbrel  "  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  137. 

Virtue    of   onions,    150.     War   and    the    poetsr 

227 

B.  (C— 1.  C.)  on  "  What  the  devil !  "  10 

B.  (E.)  on  '  Lady  of  Elche,'  390 

B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  biographical  information  wantedr 

50,  69,  85, 101,  119,  160,182,  201,222,  341,  360, 

380,  400,  421,  442.     Braithwaite  (J.  B.),  508. 

Busby  (Dr.):  Roberts,  140.  Creighton  (Robert), 

Precentor   of   Wells,   502.     Fawcett,    Recorder 

of       Newcastle,      90.     Lee      (Nathaniel),      the 

dramatist,  502.     Vardy  (John),  architect,    400 
B.    (H.    C.)    on    Haggatt   and    Barnard,    English 

Consuls  at  Aleppo,  9 
B.  (H.  I.)  on  employment  of  wild  beasts  in  warfare,. 

209.     Vacarescu's  (Helen)  '  Bard  of    the  Dim- 

bovitza,'  139 

B.  ( J.  A.)  on  owner  of  a  French  '  Terence,'  442 
B.  (L.  R.)  on  Rouget  de  Lisle,  69 
B.  (M.  L.  R.)  on  making  munitions  on  the  Hebrew 

Sabbath,  278 

B.  (R.)  on  Henry  Colburn,  26 
B.  (R.  W.)  on  Fleetwood  miscellany,  321 
B.  (W.)  on  authors  wanted,  109 
B— t  (R.)  on  author  wanted,  220 
Baker  (C.)  on  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  310 
Baldock  (Major    G.  Yarrow)  on  site  of  the  Bear 

Garden,  308 
Barkas   (Albert  A.)  on   Thomas  Kurd,  died  179 1, 

181 

Barker  (E.  E.)  on  Latton  family,  450 
Barnard  (F.  P.)  on  Fitzwilliam  of  Mablethorpe, 

148 
Barnard  (Geo.  W.  G.)on  Nelson  memorial  rings, 

469 

Batterham  (Eric  N.)  on  author  of  quotation 
wanted,  442.  '  Extraordinary  Ode,' 462.  Tavern 
signs  :  "  Mother-Huff-Cap,"  506 
Bayley  (A.  R.)  on  Atlantis  and  Lemuria,  146. 
Author  and  translator  wanted,  108.  Cantilupe 
(St.  Thomas),  147.  Churchill,  382.  Cliveden 
House  :  duel  between  Buckingham  and  Shrews- 
bury, 345.  Colour  of  Shakespeare's  eyes,  117. 
Dedication  of  Lady  Chapel,  205.  Elizabeth's 
(Queen)  fifth  Parliament,  207.  Fielding  (Henry), 
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351.  Jevons's  "  Logical  Machine,"  166. 
'  Justice,'  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  128. 
Kemble  (Mrs.  John  Philip),  nee  Hopkins,  78. 
Knollys  family,  205.  Lacey  as  a  place-name, 
124.  London  printers,  205.  Maria  Sophia, 
Queen  of  Portugal,  163.  Napoleon's  bequest 
to  Cantillon,  188.  "  Of  that  ilk,"  99.  Scotch 
Court  of  Session,  166.  Shakespeare  and 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  108.  Sheffield,  Griffith, 
Hunt,  Gole,  Cox,  329.  Third  alternative,  86. 
Unicorn's  horn  at  the  Tower  of  London,  349. 
Bayne  (T.)  on  Ahstruther,  Fife,  109.  Some 

Americanisms,  308.     Third  alternative,  144 
Beauchamp    (E.)  on   John   Stewart,    Edinburgh  : 

Sybella    Barbour,    288 
Beaven     (Alfred     B.)      on      Lieut.-Gen.     George 

Benson,  170.     Ghostwick,  14. 
Bellchambers  (J.  A.)  on  authors  wanted,  370 
JBensly    (Prof.     E.)    on    Acilius,     186.       Agnes, 
daughter  of   Louis  VII.,  72.     "  All  is  not  gold 
that  glisters,"   59.     Authors   wanted,  247,  384, 
447,  467.    Author  of  quotation  wanted,  76, 163. 
Barley    and    blindness,    429.     Barsanti  (Miss), 
Mrs.     Richard     Daly,     33.     Biographical     in- 
formation wanted,    147,   229.     Bissextus,   326. 
Book   that   belonged   to    Robert   Burton,    426. 
"  Bravache  Ecossais,"    488.      Cliveden   House  : 
•duel    between    Buckingham    and    Shrewsbury, 
344.     '  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  304.     Dando, 
the    oyster-eater,    445.      "  Die     ^gyptiaca  "  : 
"  Hora    ^gyptiaca,"     226.      Employment    of 
wild  beasts  in  warfare,   186.     English  pirate's 
.haul,  1579,  266.     Epigram  on  Thomas  Hearne, 
33.     "  Est,    est,   est,"    238.     '  Excerpta    Lega- 
tionum,'    77.     "  Felix    opportunitate    mortis," 
57.     Fielding  (Henry),  408.     Flying  Turk,  338. 
Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  508. 
Guevara  (Antonio  de),  Bishop  of  Mondonedo, 
.508.     "  Homo  bulla,"   145.     Hose,  1560-1620, 
107.    Jonson  (Ben) :  Pindar,  17.    Mander  (Rev. 
Dr.     Roger),     243.     Martyn     (Richard),     189. 
Medallic   legends,   469.     Methods  of  waking  a 
sleeper,  489.     Moody  (Sir  Henry)  and  his  camera 
obscura,    408.      '0    K02MOS     ZKHNH,      170. 
Oughtred  or  Outred  (Rev.  William),  384.  Poem 
wanted,    151.     Pronunciation   of    "  gladiolus," 
"365.     '  Racing      for      Lambeth,'      283.     "  Res 
nolunt   diu   male   admin istrari,"    277.     Ronjat 
(Stephen),  309.     "  Sacramentum,"  33.     Sankey 
(General),  247.     '  Scourge,'    107.     Seventeenth- 
century  quotations,  478.     Sigismundus  Suecise 
Haeres,  54.    Swift's  '  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,' 
469.     Tavern  signs  :   "  Tom  o'   Bedlam."   506. 
Violation  of  sanctuary,  266."    Virtue.  ..is  pere- 
grina  in  terris,  in  caelo  civis,"  478.     Virtue  of 
onions,  150,  449.     Wanstead  Park,  164.     War 
and  money,   487.     Wassenaer  (Fred.  W.  van); 
Heer  van  Rosande,  born  1658,  485. 
Bett  (Henry)  on  '  House  that  Jack  Built,'  427 
Betts  (Arthur)  on  Betts,  44 
Bewlay  (T.)  on  white  rose  of  York,  201 
Blagg  (T.  M.)  on  tree  folk-lore  :  the  elder,  489 
Bleackley  (Horace)    on    Mrs.  Barrett,  nee   Tyers 
30.     Biographical    information    wanted,     483 
Bodens    (George),    17.     Bodens    (Col.    George) 
230.     Brogden     (James),     9.     Buckhorse,    the 
prizefighter,  85,  110.      Casanoviana,  500.    Clay 
(William),  merchant,  159.    Controversy  between 
John    Bowles    and   Mr.  Jennings,  260.     Cook< 
("Conversation"),     221.       Cornelys     (Sophie) 
100.    Crawford,  actor,  9.     Cryptographic  satires 
of  the   18th  century,  413.     Davenport  (John) 


lexicographer,  241.  "  Dringer "  at  Harrow, 
473.  Duchesses  who  have  married  commoners, 
501.  Foote  (Mrs.  Samuel),  260,  370.  Gooch 
(Mrs.),  284.  Gray  (James),  journalist,  221. 
Holton  (Dr J,  360.  Hook  (James)  and  his  wives, 
119,  210.  Hopkins  (John)  of  Brittens,  279. 
Humphries  (Richard),  prizefighter,  85.  Jackson 
(Rev.  William),  183.  Kemble  (J.  P.)  and  Daly, 
49.  Kemble  (Mrs.  John  Philip),  nee  Hopkins, 
30.  Lawrence  (Major  William),  139.  Marsh 
(Charles),  303.  Mayor  (John),  321.  Mezzotint 
of  Thomas  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Chambers,  49. 
Nicol  (William),  183.  Payne  &  Foss,  139, 
244.  Portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  139. 
Portrait  of  Miss  Thayer,  afterwards  Madame 
Thiebault,  404.  "  Prince  of  Wales's  Tavern," 
near  Sloane  Street,  68.  Royal  Chaplains,  119. 
Savory  (Mr.),  Mrs.  Billington's  trustee,  321. 
Semple  (Major),  271.  "  Shakespeare!s  Head," 
201.  Sheldon  (William),  9.  Society  of  Consti- 
tutional Information,  462.  Stephens  (Mrs. 
Henry),  nee  Planta,  201.  Stewarton  or 
Stuarton  (Count),  241.  Webster,  vocalist,  68. 
Wood's  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  100 

Boase  (Frederic)  on  Lieut.  John,  Deschamps 
R.A.,  107 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C.)  on  authors'  names  wanted,  426 

Bolt  (F.  E.)  on  James  Hook  and  his  wives,  163 

Boothby-Heathcote  (W.  E.)  on  Boothby  monu- 
ments, 240.  Pronunciation  of  the  word 
"  gladiolus,"  289 

Bourgeois  (Baron  A.  F.)  on  cuckoo  in  folk-lore, 
287.  Effect  of  opening  a  coffin,  448.  "  Two 
razes  of  ginger,"  76.  Webster  (John)  and 
'  Overbury's  Characters,'  282 

Bowes  (Arthur)  on  Punch's  whole  play :  Gun- 
powder Plot,  209 

Bowyer  (P.  A.)  on  Archbishop  Bancroft,  483 

Breslar  (M.  L.  R.)  on  authors  wanted,  421.  Bloom- 
field  :  Disraeli,  29.  Bookworms,  370.  Coral 
and  its  owner,  383.  Dando,  the  oyster-eater, 
485.  "  Die  ^Egyptiaca  "  :  "  Hora  -iEgyptiaca," 
305.  Earthquake  in  Palestine,  c.  810-750  B.C., 
422.  Funeral  rites  :  beards,  259.  German 
soldiers'  amulets,  37.  Hazlitt :  "  Freemen  of 
Highgate,"  29.  Hebrew  dietetics,  334,  466. 
"  Homo  bulla,"  210.  Jevons's  "  Logical 
Machine,"  121.  Luzzato  (Dr.),  108.  Roe- 
hampton  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  300 

Bridge  (Joseph  C.),  D.Mus.,  F.S.A.,  on  '  Hey 
for  Cavaliers,'  329.  '  Ladies  of  Castellmarch,' 
487.  "When  Morse  (Moss)  caught  his  mare," 
321 

Bridges  (Laurentia)  on  Atlantis  and  Lemuria, 
251 

Bridges  (W.)  on  split  infinitive,  251 

Brierley  (Henry)  on  epitaph,  317 

Bromby  (E.  H.)  on  Tonson,  376 

Brown  (H.)  on  "  Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  and 
may,"  75 

Browning  (W.  E.)  on  cannel  coal,  106 

Bull  (Sir  W.)  on  Weltje,  9 

Bulloch  (J.  M.)  on  E.  V.  B.;  487.  Burying  face 
downwards,  118.  "  Cock "  =  tassel,  160. 
Experimenting  medically  on  the  soldier,  157. 
Fraser  Highlanders.  170.  Gordon  (Capt.  Charles) 
of  the  Chesapeake,  257.  Montague  ("  Bath"), 
139.  Records  of  military  courts  martial,  180. 
2nd  Cameron  Highlanders,  47.  Tartans  of  the 
Scots  trewsed  regiments,  83.  Tee -names,  198. 
Butterworth  (Major  S.)  on  li  Bravache  Lcossais," 
488.  Methods  of  waking  a  sleeper,  490 
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C.  on  St.  Thomas'Cantilupe,  101.  "  Die  JEgypti- 
aca  "  :  "  Hora  .JSgyptiaca,"  181.  Famous  trial: 
Jephson,  442 

C.  (A.)  on  adventure  of  the  Hawk  privateer,  299 

C.  (A.  C.)  on  '  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  185.  "  Daie 
workes  "  and  "  Rodds,"  271.  Folk-speech 
(Worcestershire):  "plain,"  188.  Some  Ameri- 
canisms, 307.  Tavern  signs  :  "  Mother  Huff- 
Cap,"  346 

C.  (A.  R.)  on  John  Landseer,  118 

C.  (B.  L.  R.)  on  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  cruci- 
fied dove,  401 

C.  (F.  H.)  on  cathedral  bell  stolen,  510 

C.  (H.)  on  feather-beds,  257.  Fromond's  Chantry 
at  Winchester,  433.  '  Trusty  Servant,'  342. 
Winchester  Hall-book  of  1406-7,  293,  313. 
Winchester  Hall-book  of  1414-5  and  other 
records,  494 

C.  (H.  H.  S.)  on  "  Felix  opportunitate  mortis," 
10 

C.  (Leo)  on  Alice  Holt  Forest,  346.  Arms  in 
Hathersage  Church,  305.  Crest  on  seal,  267. 
"  Euge,  perge,  vale,  tene,"  240.  Heraldic  : 
Be>ardier  arms,  249.  Heraldic  query  :  Boteler 
arms,  267.  Heraldic  query,  249.  Heraldry 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  326.  Knight  (Giles), 
240.  Ledington,  426.  '  L'Intermediaire  '  : 
Comte  Axel  von  Schwering,  72.  Mexican 
family,  54.  "  Nonduni  in  auge  "  :  "  Nondum 
metam,"  260.  'Norman  People,'  302.  Peat 
family,  105.  Punctuation  :  its  importance, 
288.  Ronjat  (Stephen),  309. 

C.  (S.)  on  "  Tregetours  "  :  jugglers,  280 

C.  (S.  D.)  on  "  Shakespeare's  Head,"  247 

C.  (S.  R.)  on  'Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  185. 
Epigram  on  Cardinal  Bona,  358.  "  Life  is  a 
romance,"  58.  Nelson  (Robert)  the  Nonjuror, 
345.  Verses  by  James  Smith,  311,  Virgil  and 
Theocritus,  260 

C.  (T.  P.)  on  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  9 

C.  (W.  A.)  on  weight  after  a  meal,  and  during 
hypnosis,  189 

C.  (W.  J.)  on  '  Spiritual  Songs,'  1685,  160 

C — n  (H.)  on  legal  processes  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
400.  Virtues  of  onions,  286 

Campbell  (A.  Albert)  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  351 

Chippindall  (Col.  W.  H.)  on  Munday  surname, 
36 

Clarke  (Cecil)  on  Mark  Akenside,  116.  Notes 
on  statues  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  17 

Clarke  (J.  A.)  on  book  on  Laurel  House,  Lowton, 
321 

Clayton  (Herbert  B.)  on  anastatic  printing,  403 

Clements  (H.  J.  B.)  on  heraldic  query,  126 

Colby  (Elbridge)  on  strolling  players  In  the  18th 
century,  454 

Collett"  (Henry)  on  "  Sancte  Jaco  a  Compostel," 
279,  403 

Collison-Morley  (L.)  on  Meredith  and  Shakespeare, 
138 

Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.)on  song  wanted,  503.  Vericour 
(Prof,  de),  370 

Cooper  (Mrs.  P.  H.)  on  Colton,  459 

Cope  (Mrs.  E.  E.)  on  biographical  information 
wanted,  147.  Family  of  John  Walker,  151. 
Map  of  Berkshire,  139.  Phosphorescent  birds, 
306.  Sankey  (General),  200.  Virtue  of  onions, 
150 

Corfield  (Wilmot)  on  notes  on  statues  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  37.  Rogers  (John),  509 


Corner  (C.)  on  Cornaro  :  Corner,  379 

Corney  (B.   Glanvill)    on  "  Boche,"   330.     Knop- 

wood's  Diary,  329 
Cotterell  (Howard  H.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.A.),  on 

Anthony  Twichener  or  Tuchenor,  388 
Court   (W7.    del)    on    Fred.  W.    van    Wassenaer, 

Heer  van  Rosande,  b.  1658,  485 
Cox  (WTatty)  on  Tresham  Gregg.  Gaoler  of  New- 
gate Prison,  Dublin,  139 
Craigie  (Dr.  W.  A.)  on  words  in  Bishop  Douglas's 

'  Eneados,'  1513,  281,  323 
Crane  (H.  E.)  on  origin  of  '  Omne  Bene,'  78 
Crawford  (S.  J.)  on  bibliography  of  Irish  co untie* 

and  towns,  210 
Crooke  (W.)  on  bows  and  arrows  in  the  Crimean 

War,  466.     Constitution  of  Highland  septs,  220, 

Violation  of  sanctuary,  200 
Cross  (C.)  on  author  wanted,  160 
Cross-Crosslet   on  heraldic  query  :  Boteler  arms, 

33 

Crouch  (Chas.  Hall)  on  Wanstead  Park,  246 
Crowley  (J.  F.)  on  authors  wanted,  200 
Cruickshank  (A.  H.)  on  '  Racing  for   Lambeth/ 

182 

Cummings  (C.  L.)  on  carol  wanted,  508 
Cupples  (J.  G.)  on  Bombay  gentlemen  of  1792  : 

Williamses  of  early  Boston,  Mass.,  94 
Curio-Box  on    George   III.'s    interest  in  farming, 

381 
Curtis  (J.),  F.S.A.,  on  "  dispatch  "  or  "  despatch," 

377.       "  Tobacco-stoppers  "      and     Sir      Isaac 

Newton,  49 


D.  (B.)  on  St.  Andrew,  49 

D.   (G.  F.)  on  undergraduates  as  officers  of  the 

reserve  forces,  502 
D.  (J.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  10.   '  Lady 

of  Elche,'  342 

D.  (J.  L.)  on  Trafalgar  Bridge,    83 
D.  (T.  F.)  on  authors  wanted,  36,  320.    Capture  of 

Trincomalee,    76.     "  Fiance, "  146.     Marybone 

Lane  and  Swallow  Street,  169.     Quotations  on 

death,   231.     Repudiation  of   public   loan,   88. 

Salonika,   400 
Daly  (Kate)  on  author  wanted  :  "  London  Bridge 

is  broken  down,"  149 
Daranatz  (Chanoine)  on  armes  et  e"cussons  anglais 

a  la  Cathedrale  de  Bayonne,  8 
Dasent   (Arthur    Irwin)     on    Queen     Elizabeths 

fifth  Parliament,  159 
Davies  (C.  Llewelyn)  on  Acilius,  85.     Ancient  Isle 

of  Wight  port,  242,  328 
Davis  (W.  Smith)  on  pronunciation  of  the  word 

"  gladiolus,"  289 

Davy  (A.  J.)  on  cuckoo  in  folk-lore,  287.  Folk- 
speech  :  "  plain,"  330 

De  Minimis  on  '  Comic  Arundines  Cami,    502 
Deedes  (Prebendary  C.)  on  Alice  Holt  Forest,  306. 

'  Trusty  Servant,'  193 
Dibdin    (E.    Rimbault)   on   date   of   comet,    186. 

Dibdin  Bibliography,  47 
Dixon  (W.)  on  burlesque  sermon,  110 
Dodds    (M.    H.)   on   birth   of    Edward    v  I.,    1 

Chesapeake   and   Shannon,   58.     Dedication  of 

Lady    Chapel,    230.     "  Forth    shall    come    an 

Dodgso'n  (E.  S.)  on  Christ's  "  Seven  Eyes  "  in 
Welsh  poetry,  420.  Fromond's  Chantry  at 
Winchester,  509.  '  Lady  of  Elche,'  428. 
•  Limin,"  321.  Maistre  (J.  G.  Le),  novelist, 
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1800,  480.    Meaning  of  "  Trent,"  502.     "  Sancte 

Jaco      a      Compostel,"      309.     "  Tinkle  "      for 

"  tickle,"  419 
Douglas  (W.)on  Sophie  Cornells,  148.  "  Lien  in," 

364.     Montague     ("  Bath  "),     231.     Oldraixon 

(Sir   John   and    Lady),   54.     "  Podden   Place  " 

and    "  Upper    Podden    Place,"    348.     Prussian 
-    blue,  370 

Dowdney  (J.  C.)  on  '  Magical  Note,'  400 
Dray     (E.)     on      Ledington,     379.     Liddington, 

Leddington,  or  Ledenton  heiress,  259 
Durand  (Col.  C.  J.)  on  bows  and  arrows  in  the 

Crimean   War,   406.     Capture   of   Trincomalee, 

126 
Durham     (J.)     on     Townshends     of     Raynham, 

recusants,  420 

Durie  (W.)  on  "  lock  "  and  "  key,"  420 
Dyer   (A.   Stephens)   on   Buckeridge   of   Lichfield 
as  founder's  kin,  275 


E.  on  authors  wanted,  279 

E.  (H.  N.)  on  Heimskrol,  161 

Eden  (F.  Sydney)  on  Parthenon  Club,  149 

Editor    of    '  The    Church    Monthly  '    on    Easter 

offerings,  109 
Edmunds  (Albert  J.)  on  American  oracle  of  1803, 

216.     "  Bloody  shirt,"  318 
Edwards  (F.  A.)  on  Atlantis  and  Lemuria,  145. 

Overland     panorama,     140.     Seventeenth-cen- 
tury travel  in  Europe,  130 
Egby  (Henry)  on  Chilcomb,  69 
Ellacombe  (Canon  H.  N.)  on  repudiation  of  public 

loan,  14 
Ellis   (A.   S.)  on   '  Norman   People,'   390.     Latin 

inscription,  339 

Emeritus  on  Prussian  blue,  320 
Enery  on  Cockney  speech,  349 
Enquirer  on  Cliveden  House,  302.  Easter 

offerings,  49 
Esposito  (M.)  on  so-called  Psalter  of  St.  Columba, 

253 


F.  (J.  A.  L.)  on  chapter  and  verse  wanted,  341 
Disraeli  :    references  sought,  360 

F.  (J.  P.  E.)   on   Falconer  :    St.    Dunstan-in-the- 
West,  501 

F.  (J.  T.)  on  "  Eight  Valyauntes,"  139.  Enemies 
of  books,  480.  Epitaphs :  Winterton,  Lines 
118.  Fabric  of  cathedrals,  325.  Hassocks,  90 
Methods  of  waking  a  sleeper,  490.  Misreadings 
of  MSS.,  219.  O'Looney's  (Lady),  epitaph 
Mrs.  Jane  Molony,  504.  Pears  and  nettles,  347 
Verger's  staff,  56.  Wedding  ring  and  "  left 
handed  "  marriage,  310 

F.  (R.  H.  E.)  on  newspaper  placard,  483 

F.  (S.  C.)  on  goblins'  garb,  49 

Fairbrother  (E.  H.)  on  dean's  adventurous 
journey  in  the  eighteenth  century,  374.  Lette 
of  Madame  D'Arblay,  137.  Quincey  (Lieut 
Horatio  de),  273.  Records  of  military  court 
martial,  299.  Scott  records  at  the  War  Office 
173 
Fincham  (H.  W.)  on  flag  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 

35 

Fitz james  (R.)  on  Fitzjames,  100 
Fletcher  (J.  M.  J.)  on  '  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
207.     '  House  that  Jack  Built,'  377 


letcher  (Canon  W.  G.  D.)  on  knights  made  at 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  1533, 
301 

bley  (T.)  on  Nelson  memorial  rings,  402 

'ord  (Worthington  C.)  on  '  Virtuosi,  or  St.  Luke's 
Club,'  27 

'oster  (J.  J.)  on  Madame  Vige"e  Le  Brun,  67 

'rancis  (J.  Collins)  on  two  historic  printing 
houses,  419 

freeman  (J.  J.)  on  "  chapel,"  nautical  term,  26. 
Heine  :  description  of  Brougham,  speaking,  400. 
'  House  that  Jack  Built,'  464.  Repudiation  of 
public  loan,  129.  Roses  as  cause  of  colds  and 
sneezing,  147 

?rost  (W.  A.)  on  "  Podden  Place  "  and  "  Upper 
Podden  Place,"  277,  388.  Russian  Easter,  32. 
'  Sherwood  Forest,'  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gooch, 
401 

Fynmore  (Col.  R.  J.)  on  alleged  inventor  of  the 
stomach-pump,  438.  Churches  used  for  the 
election  of  municipal  officers,  405.  Clerks  in 
holy  orders  as  combatants,  130.  Effect  of 
opening  a  coffin,  388.  Hassocks,  130.  Hopkins 
(John),  of  Brittens,  350.  '  Hymn  of  Hate,' 
365.  Ingenious  epitaph,  55.  Inscriptions  at 
St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  449.  Inwood  family, 
430.  Kennett,  M.P.,  481.  Nelson  (Robert), 
the  Nonjuror,  345.  Shorncliffe  commandants, 
461.  Smith  of  Bowldown  :  Jenner  family,  9. 
Soldiers'  Homes  and  Clubs,  418.  Washer 
(Thomas),  266.  WThitfield  (John),  gent., 
164 


G.  on  cannel  coal,  49 

G.  (J.  F.)  on  Scotch  Court  of  Session,  306 
G.  (R.  D.)  on  Strabolgi  peerage  case,  50 
G.  (S.)  on  "  Homo  bulla,"  145 
G.  (T.)  on  "  jerry-builder,"  482 
G.  (W.  L.  D.)  on  authors  wanted,  421 
Galbreath  (D.  L.)  on  Bishop  Elphinstone's  badge, 
260.       France    and    England     quarterly,    284, 

490 
Gay  (Ernest  L.)  on  Mrs.  Barber's  '  A  True  Tale,' 

23 
Gillman   (Charles)  on  Pegler  and   Hetty  Pegler's 

Tump,  78.     Virtues  of  onions,  167 
Gladstone  (Hugh  S.)  on  Maria  Riddell's  essay  on 

Burns,  159 
GoodAvin    (Gwendoline)    on    Samuel    Richardson, 

320 
Gorham  (J.  J.),  M.A.,  on  best  English  historical 

novel,  69 
Gould   (Arthur  W.)  on   Fleetwood's    '  Duchy  of 

Lancaster,'   342 
Gower  (R.  Vaughan)  on   Gavelkind  in  England, 

428.     Nelson     to     Sir     Edward     Berry,     418 
Granniss     (Ruth    S.)     on    European    Journal    of 

Washington  Irving,  300 
Greenwood   (G.   G.)  on  Francis  Meres  and  John 

Florio,  359,  458.     Shakespeariana  :   an  emenda- 
tion, 117 

Grodno  on  Latin  inscription  :    "  Cerus,"  447 
Grundy-Newman  (S.  A.)  on  fabric  of  cathedrals, 

264.     Hassocks,      90.     Heraldic      query,     227. 

Maxwell  (Sir  John)  of  Terregles.  309.     Patter- 
son family,  289.     Scotch  Court  of  Session,  209. 

Trincler  (Mrs.  W.  H.),  68 
Guerlac  (Othon)  on  authors  of  French  quotations 

wanted,  68,  470 
Guiney  (G,  C.)  on  collie,  389 
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Guiney  (L.  I.)  on.  Lady  O'Looney's  epitaph:  Mrs. 

Jane    Molony,    505.     '  Recusant    Poets,'    300. 

Sisters    of    Bennet    Langton,    391.     "  Stricken 

field,"  450 
Gwyther  (A.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  509. 

"  Dando,"  400.     Sturge  (Joseph),  370 


H 

H.  (F.)  on  split  infinitive,  468 

H.  (H.  K.)  on  clerks  in  holy  orders  as  combatants, 
73.  Lisle  (Rouget  de),  109 

H.  (J.  C.)  on  Gale  family,  241 

H.  (M.  D.)  on  "  Ice  Saints,"  71.  Tavern  signs, 
279 

H.  (R.)  on  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  58 

H.  (W.)  on  songs  wanted,  301 

H.  (W.  B.)  on  badge,  86.  Cooke  ("  Conver- 
sation "),  271.  Epitaphs :  Winterton,  Lines,  210. 
Foote  (Mrs.  Samuel),  347.  Gooch  (Mrs.),  285. 
Hotten  (John  Camden),  14,  231.  Inwood 
family,  386.  New  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
125.  Southampton,  259.  Sow  metal :  pig  iron, 
366.  Sweedland  or  Swedeland  Court,  Bishops- 
gate,  125.  "  Tobacco-stoppers  "  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  105 

H.  (W.  S.  B.)  on  churches  used  for  election  of 
municipal  officers,  360,  470.  Effect  of  opening 
a  coffin,  363 

Hamilton  (J.  D.)  on  Libbel,  author  of  ballade, 
401 

Hancock  (Cyril)  on  Thomas  Nabbes,  115 

Hand  (T.  W.)  on  Mechanics'  Institutes,  49 

Hargreaves  (Richard)  on  authors  wanted,  48 

Harmatopegos  on  punctuation  :  its  importance, 
330 

Harrison  (J.)  on  "  Shakespeare's  Head,"  247 

Hatch  (H.  F.)  on  numbers  in  a  burial  register,  442 

Hayward  (Arthur)  on  Pegler  and  Hetty  Pegler's 
Tump,  9.  Pitts  =Bacon,  442 

Hector  (R.  B.)  on  poem  wanted,  86 

Hie  et  Ubique  on  author  and  completion  wanted, 
462 

Hill  (N.  W.)  on  J.  S.  Brewer  and  E.  C.  Brewer,  502. 
"  Esses,"  426.  "  Lienin,"  446 

Hillman  (E.  Haviland),  F.S.G.,  on  Shipton-under- 
Wychwood,  Oxfordshire,  380.  Willett  family, 
199.  Willett  family  of  Gloucestershire,  182 

Hilson  (J.  Lindsay)  on  yesterdays  in  old  Edin- 
burgh, 474 

Hipwell  (Daniel)  on  William  Borrows,  M.A.,  35. 
Green  (Valentine),  mezzotint  engraver,  27. 
Rosenhagen  (Rev.  Philip),  488 

Historian  on  High  Sheriffs  of  counties,  68 

Hogg  (R.  M.)  on  Mrs.  Gooch,  220.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  302,  510.  '  Red  Gauntlet '  :  Richard 
Mendham,  319.  Semple  (Major),  220 

Hope  (Andrew)  on  Jacob  and  Esau,  318 

Howard  (H.)  on  dedication  of  Lady  Chapel,  205 

Howes  (C.  J.)  on  clerks  in  holy  orders  as  com- 
batants, 148 

Howitt  (Reginald)  on  translation  of  Verlaine 
wanted,  210 

Hubbard  (G.),  F.S.A.,on  site  of  the  Globe,  11,  50, 
70,  201,  224,  264,  347 

Huck  (T.  W.)  on  Mechanics'  Institutes,  104.  Old 
map  of  the  London-Holyhead  Road,  130. 
Virtues  of  onions,  149 

Hudson  (Edward)  on  wedding  ring  and  "  left- 
handed  "  marriage,  258 

Hughes  (T.  Cann),  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  Henry  Fielding, 
300.  Figure  subjects  by  James  Lonsdale,  8. 


Hauck  (Mr.),  portrait  painter,  342.  Murhall 
(John),  319.  Portraits  by  James  Lonsdale,  29. 
Talma  as  Hamlet,  8 

Humphreys  (A.  L.)  on  anastatic  printing,  443, 
Atlantis  and  Lemuria,  168.  Clerks  in  holy 
orders  as  combatants,  87,  228.  Dando,  the 
oyster-eater,  483.  '  Excerpta  Legationum,'  130. 
Fabric  of  cathedrals,  261,  425.  Fitzjames,  202. 
Haycock  or  Heycock  family,  507.  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  102.  Offley  (G.),  14.  Public  fastsr 
1756  and  1776,  183.  Shipton-under-Wychwood, 
Oxfordshire,  425.  Young  (Arthur),  303 

Hunter-Blair  (Sir  D.  Oswald)  on  Sir  John  Max- 
well of  Terregles,  309 

Hutchins  (C.  I.)  on  bookworms,  269 

Hytch  (F.  J.)  on  John  Camden  Hotten,  270 


I 

Ingleby  (A.)  on  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  185 
Inglis  (J.  A.)  on  John  Stuart,  Edinburgh,  15 
Isaacs  (J.)  on  French  "  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe," 
301.     Meidinger  (H.),  260.     Novalis,  280 


J.  (G.),  F.S.A.,  on  arch  at  head  of  Constitution  Hill^ 
364.  Hagiography  of  Cyprus,  460.  Jewish 
treasure- trove,  395,  414 

Jacob  (T.)  on  songs  wanted,  301 

Jacobs  (Reginald)  on  "Bell"  Bible,  37.  Cold 
Harbour  at  Hackney,  258.  D'Israeli :  Thames 
Street,  359.  Gosson  (Henry),  bookseller,  401. 
"  Poilu,"  16.  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  78. 
Site  of  an  old  plague-pit,  183.  Vanishing 
London :  Baker's  Chop-House,  500.  Virtues 
of  onions,  101,  246 

Jaggard  (Lieut.  W.),  on  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,  467.  '  Gentleman's  Calling  '  and  '  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  487.  Parish  registers  : 
H.  T.  Wake,  511.  'Passionate  Pilgrim,'  487, 
Rainey  (Mr.) :  Bible  before  1611,  467 

Jeffery  (Geo.),  F.S.A.,  on  Alexandretta  (Scande- 
roon),  93.  Folk-lore  of  Cyprus,  4.  Levant 
merchants  in  Cyprus,  128.  Levant  Company 
in  Smyrna,  61 

Jerrold  (Walter)  on  "  Before  one  can  say  Jack 
Robinson,"  387 

Jessel  (F.)  on  authors'  names  wanted,  346, 
'  Private  Amusement,'  341 

Johnson  (Prof.  H.  H.),  B.A.Oxon.,  M.R.I.A.,  on 
clerks  in  holy  orders  as  combatants,  56.  '  Ladies 
of  Castlemarch,'  407,  487.  Tavern  signs : 
"Mother  Huff-Cap"  :  "Tom  o'  Bedlam,"  385,. 
506.  Tree  folk-lore  :  the  elder,  410,  489,  450 

Johnsonian  on  sisters  of  Bennet  Langton,  342 

Johnston  (H.  A.)  on  Selina  Bunbury,  89 

Johnston    (Dr.  T.  R.  S.)  on  St.  Johnston,  320 

Jonas  (Maurice)  on  Ivy  Bridge,  317.  Moliere  : 
"  La  Croix  blanche,"  359.  Othello,  460. 
1  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  259.  Publisher  of  the  first 
quarto  of  '  Henry  V.,'  181.  Rose  Theatre,  459. 
Shakespeare  and  Blackfriars  Theatre,  47 

Jones  (A.  Harvey)  on  quotation  from  Browning  : 
reference  wanted,  360 

Jones  (T.)  on  virtues  of  onions,  245 

Jones  (Rev.  T.  Llechid)  on  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,. 
Bart.,  130.  Old  map  of  the  London-Holyhead 
Road,  48 
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K.  (J.)  on  Anstruther,  Fife,  78.  Origin  of  the 
alphabet,  238 

K.  (J.  A.)  on  mediaeval  fur-names,  183 

K.  (L.  L.)  on  arms  of  Hungary,  149.  Author  of 
verses  on  Bonaparte,  320.  Biographical r par- 
ticulars wanted,  100.  Blanc  (Vincent  Le),  200. 
Bolingbroke  on  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  481. 
Coalville,  422.  Flying  Turk,  486.  Hand- 
bombs,  238.  Hungarian  traveller  and  oysters, 
441.  "  Hungary  wine  for  cheesemongers,"  182. 
'  Jerrold's  Weekly  News,'  86.  "  King  of 
Hungary's  peace  "  in  Shakespeare,  98.  King  of 
Poland,  1719,  190,  364.  Knopwood's  diary, 
154.  '  Matinees  du  Roi  de  Prusse,'  138. 
Mediaeval  fur-names,  345.  Meidinger  (H.),  363. 
"  Nauscopy,"  217,  501.  Russian  names  :  their 
pronunciation,  382.  Sambucus  (Johannes),  301. 
"  Sea-trumpet,"  260.  Site  of  the  Globe,  289. 
Skull  and  iron  nail,  389.  Vericour  (Prof,  de), 
280 

K.  (W.  C.)  on  authors  wanted,  465 

Kelly  (R.  J.)  on  some  Americanisms,  218 

Kelsey  (H.  G.)  on  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"  gladiolus,"  289 

Kennedy  ( J.  Stewart)  on  Clarke :  Way  :  marriage 
licences,  47 

Kenny  (H.  Egan)  on  history  of  commerce,  442. 
Letter-books  of  Chester,  462 

Kenny  (S.  P.)  on  William  Hamilton  Maxwell,  28. 
Wanstead  Park,  121 

King  (Sir  C.  S.),  Bt.,  on  E.  Balfe,  121 

King  (W.  L.)  on  Richard  Martyn,  140.  Whitfield 
(John),  gent.,  120 

Kinley  (W.  C.)  on  theological  disputations  by 
means  of  signs,  467 

Kom  Ombo  on  clerks  in  holy  orders  as  com- 
batants, 10 

Krebs  (H.)  on  "  Balance  of  power,"  221.  Jaure- 
gui's  portrait  of  Cervantes,  169.  "  Opolt- 
ch^niye,"  181.  Russian  names :  their  pronun- 
ciation, 382.  Vega's  (Lope  de)  ghost  story,  53. 
War  and  money,  400 


L.  (F.  de  H.)  on  Blakesley,  461.  Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley,  Bart.,  53.  Elizabeth's  (Queen) 
fifth  Parliament,  207.  Ellerman  (C.  F.),  141 

L.  (H.  A.)  on  John  Longman  :   spinets,  199 

L.  (J.)  on  families  of  Kay  and  Key,  16 

L.  (R.  E.)  on  tigers'  Whiskers,  481 

Laffan  (T.)  on  regalia  of  the  ancient  Corporation 
of  Cashel,  320 

Lafleur  (Paul  T.)  on  "  chasse  au  maringouin,"  25 

Lambton  (Lieut.-Col.  J.  L.)  on  Latin  inscription, 
408 

Lane  (J.)  on  Signor  Antonio  Caccia,  85.  Hastings 
(Hercules),  clockmaker,  341.  Willett  family 
of  Gloucestershire,  305.  Wilson  (General  Sir 
Robert),  319 

Lawson  (Richard)  on  authors  wanted,  286. 
Borrows  (William),  M.A.,  78.  Churches  used 
for  election  of  municipal  officers,  430.  King 
(Capt.  James),  326.  Wallis  (George),  anti- 
quary and  gunsmith,  15 

Lee  (A.  Collingwood)  on  "  All  is  not  gold  that 
glisters,"  59.  Price  of  tobacco  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  351.  Wanstead  Park,  271 

Leeds  (E.  T.)  on  John  de  Watford,  c.  1200,  67 


Leeper  (Alex.)  on  Lucan  and  Tom  Hood,  47 

Leffmann  (H.)  on  source  of  Latin  maxim  wanted, 
220 

Leslie  (Major  J.  H.),R.A.,  on  clerks  in  holy  orders 
as  combatants,  228.  Kaye's  '  History  of  the 
Sepoy  War,'  200.  Royal  Artillery:  Swedish 
medal,  378,  401,  421 

Letts  (Malcolm)  on  Vincent  Le  Blanc,  250.  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  107.  Seventeenth-century 
travel  in  Europe,  42,  63,  81,  169 

Lewis  (Alfred  Sydney)  on  Alderman  Fowler  of 
Rochester,  10 

Lewis  (Penry),  C.M.G.,  on  author  and  correct 
version  wanted,  68.  Capture  of  Trincomalee, 
28,  126,  229.  Date  of  comet,  148.  Deschamps 
(Lieut.  John),  R.A.,  50.  MacDowall  (Major- 
General  Hay),  126.  Rosinhagen  (Rev.  Mr.), 
442.  Split  infinitive,  427.  Wilson  (Sylvester 
Douglas),  120.  Twentieth-century  English,  15 

Livesey  (J.)  on  songs  wanted.  385 

Lucas  (J.  Landfear)  on  advertisements  on  official 
documents,  240.  Alice  Holt  Forest,  258. 
Barley  and  blindness,  380.  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
160.  Differences  of  naval  and  military  allegiance 
in  Germany,  99.  Early  wireless  messages,  321. 
Foreign  marriages  in  London,  442.  '  Justice,' 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  85.  Moira  coals,  482. 
Newgate  Prison,  Dublin,  376.  Pears  and 
nettles,  311.  Seldam  in  Cheapside,  421.  West- 
Country  queries,  160 

Lucis  on  burlesque  sermon,  68.  Fabric  of 
cathedrals,  200.  "  Narthex,"  220 


IV! 

M.  (A.  T.)  on  cat  queries,  429.  Tavern  signs  : 
"  Mother  Huff -Cap,"  446 

M.  (H.  A.  St.  J.)  on  Wanstead  Park,  165 

M.  (H.  W.)  on  "  a  stricken  field,"  379 

M.  (J.)  on  virtues  of  onions,  449 

M.  (L.  M.)  on  Margaret  Scott,  astat.  125,  30 

M.  (P.  D.)  on  burial-place  of  Sir  John  Mundy, 
360.  Essex  place-name,  380 

M.  (P.  W.  G.)  on  date  of  comet,  101.  Historical 
characters  used  as  bugbears,  138 

M.  (T.  C.)  on  John  Boag,  1775-1863,  159 

M.  (W.  J.)  on  cannel  coal,  106 

M.A.Oxon.  on  biographical  information  wanted, 
147.  "  To  go  to  the  lantern,"  100 

M.D.  on  skull  and  iron  nail,  409 

M.D.Aberd.  on  Bishop  Elphinstone's  badge, 
311 

Me.  on  Wanstead  Park,  222 

MacArthur  (WT.)  on  Atlantis  and  Lemuria,  86. 
Bibliography  of  histories  of  Irish  counties  and 
towns,  24,  276,  375.  Brehon  law,  398.  Celtic 
and  Coptic  monasticism,  369.  Dalton  (John) 
MSS.,  320,  447.  Death  of  44-year-old  goose, 
420.  Fitzjames,  268.  Gavelkind  in  England, 
379.  Germania  :  Tedesco,  268.  Godwin's 
(Earl)  sword,  117.  Irish  archbishop  and  king, 
299.  Peat  family,  29. 

McC.  (E.  W.  J.)  on  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Terre- 
gles,  240.  Relics  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  240 

M'Carthy  (C.)  on  Ap.  Thomas,  119 

MacDonald  (C.  M.)  on  J.  M.  1859  :  Erasmus,  48 

McGovern  (Rev.  J.  B.)  on  "  anastatic  printing," 
359.  Danteiana  :  "  The  Pantomime  of  Hell," 
353.  "  Esses,"  380.  Poe  (Edgar  Allan), 
365 

Maclean  (A.  H.)  on  Lieut.-Gen.  George  Benson, 
119.  Bodens  (Col.  George),  288.  Constitution 
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of  Highland  septs,  288.  Family  of  John 
Walker,  101.  Royal  Artillery,  491.  Sheffield, 
Griffith  :  Hunt :  Cole  :  Cox,  280.  Walker  family, 
Stratford-le-Bow,  481 

McMurray  (W.)  on  Holcroft  of  Vale  Royal,  77. 
MS.  clergy  lists  :  collections  of  Foster  and 
Hennessy,  181.  Martyrs  in  England,  1400- 
1611,  198.  Old  City  rate-books,  77.  Old-time 
dinner  bills,  180.  Parish  registers,  66.  Signs 
of  old  London,  84,  218 

McPike  (Eugene  F.)  on  Halley  and  Peake  families 
of  Virginia,  339. 

Macray  (Rev.  W.  D.)  on  William  Haward,  367. 
Martyn  (Richard),  189.  Public  fasts,  1756  and 
1776,  125.  Royal  Chaplains,  186 

Magrath  (Dr.  J.  R.)  on  "  Die  ^gyptiaca  "  :  "  Hora 
jEgyptiaca,"  225.  '  Gentleman's  Calling,' 

87.  Mander   (Rev.  Dr.    Roger),  243.     Rainey 
(Mr.) :  a  Bible  before  1611,  183 

Malan  (E.  C.)    on    author  of    quotation  wanted, 

367 
Malet    (Col.    Harold)    on    authors    wanted,    279. 

Postage  in  France,  279.     Scott  as  a  cornet  of 

Hussars,  241.     Waterloo,  71 
Malloch    (Dr.    T.    A.)    on    Sir     Thomas    Baines, 

1622-80,  121.     Barnard    (C.),    astrologer,   242. 

Finch     (Sir     John) :      Ipswich     and      Ashford, 

140 
Marchant    (Francis   P.)    on   King    Wenceslas    as 

Christmas  hero,  499 

Martin  (Stapleton)  on  folk-speech  (Worcester- 
shire) :  "  plain,"  137.  '  Gentleman's  Calling,' 

88.  Nelson  (Robert)  the  Non juror,  301 
Martin  (W.)  on  site   of    the    Globe,  10,  121,    143, 

161 

Massingham  (H.  J.)  on  bookworms,  138 

Matthews  (Albert)  on  "  Dominion  "  of  Canada, 
30 

Matthews  (A.  Weight)  on  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
103 

Maxwell  (Sir  Herbert)  on  "  the  bloody  shirt,"  368. 
Goats  with  cattle,  39.  Hassocks,  90.  Maxwell 
(Sir  John)  of  Terregles,  289.  Pronunciation  of 
"  gladiolus,"  327.  Split  infinitive,  385 

Maycock  (Sir  WTilloughby)  on  author  of  parody 
wanted,  250.  Author  of  quotation  wanted, 
300.  Burlesque  sermon,  110.  Dando,  the 
oyster-eater,  444.  Effect  of  opening  a  coffin, 
448.  Foote  (Mrs.  Samuel),  307,  466.  "  I  don't 
think,"  370.  Meux's  Horseshoe  Brewery,  88. 
Perrin  (John),  88.  Poe  (Edgar  Allan),  350. 
"  Shakespeare's  Head,"  247.  Songs  wanted  : 
*  John  Brown,'  347.  Statues  of  London,  27. 
"  Stricken  field,"  409.  Table  of  affinities,  406. 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  58.  Wanstead  Park, 
165 

Mercer  (W.)  on  Ugo  Bassi  237,  348.  Caccia 
(Signer  Antonio),  128.  Salonica,  489 

Minakata  (Kumagusu)  on  Dido's  purchase  of  land, 
109.  "  Dragon's  Lamp,"  240.  Easter  hare, 
124.  Employment  of  wild  beasts  in  warfare, 
463.  Hair  used  in  magic,  84.  Methods  of 
waking  a  sleeper,  440.  Phosphorescent  birds, 
213.  "  Poilu,"  266.  "  Sympathies  "  and 
"  antipathies  "  of  plants,  88.  Theological 
disputations  by  means  of  signs,  96,  387.  Virtues 
of  onions,  367 

Molony  (Alfred)  on  William  Letheuilier,  449. 
O'Looney's  (Lady)  epitaph :  Mrs.  Jane  Molony, 
505 

Mona  on  Dr.  Johnson  on  fishing,  462 

Monday  (A.  J.)  on  Hohenzollern  =  "  High  Toll," 
318.  Munday  surname,  36  » 


Morgan    (Forrest)    on    burlesque    sermon,    229. 

Disraeli  :  references  sought,  510 
Moriarty  (Miss  L.  E.)  on  Samuel  Douse  or  Dowse 

of  London,  379 

Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  Mechanics'  Institutes,  104 
Mundy  (Percy  D.)  on  patients  of  Shakespeare's 

son-in-law,  157 
Murray  (Francis  E.)  on  Locker's '  London  Lyrics  "  • 

the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  482 
Murray  (J.  H.)  on  phantom  parliament,  306 
Myddelton  (W.  M.)  on  sisters  of  Bennet  Langton, 

466 

N 

N.  (L.  C.)  on  making  of  folk-poetry,  405 
N.   (M.)  on  American  underground  railway,  102. 
Antwerp    and    Constantinople,    360.  Napoleon 
(Prince  Louis)  and  flying  machines,  158 
N.  (Q.)  on  German  war  fetish,  448 
N.    (R.)  on   John    Chapman,  publisher   of   '  The 

Westminster  Review,'  125 
N.  (R.  H.)  on  author  and  poem  wanted,  101 
N.  (T.  N.)  on  folk-lore:  the  elder,  410 
Nelson    (Philip)   on    seal   of   Abbot  of    Ramsey,. 

Newberry  (W.  J.  A.)  on  Thomas  Sutton  and  the 

Charterhouse,  315 
Newman  (F.)  on  cat  queries,  245 
Nicholls  (R.)  on  Thomas  Ellwood,  date  of  death,. 

359 
Nicholson  (Col.  Edward)  on  quitrent   of  a  clove, 

466.     Ronjat  (Stephen),  259.     "  Two   razes  of 

ginger,"  6.     Verses  by  James  Smith,  257 
Norman    (Philip)    on   J.  R.  Read  Bedford,  artist, 

240 
Norris  (Herbert  E.)  on  anastatic  printing,  403 


O.  (D.)  on  "  Popinjay,"  "  Papagei,"  509 

O.    (H.)   on    "  I   don't   think,"    490.     Jauregufs 

portrait    of    Cervantes,     170.     Pronunciation : 

"  Regularity  in  misconduct,"   490 
Old  Sarum  on  "  alter  "  in  a  Latin  epitaph,   13. 

Twentieth-century  English,  16 
O'Keeffe  (Charles)  on  Cantillon  family  of  Bally- 

heigue,  co.  Kerry,  449 
Oliver  (V.  L.)  on  biographical  information  wanted, 

489 

O'M.  (T.  A.)  on  Bradley  family,  101 
O'Morchoe    (Rev.  T.  A.)  on  clerks  in  holy  orders 

as  combatants,  110 
Oughtred  (A.  E.)  on    Rev.  William   Oughtred  or 

Outred,  279 
Owen    (Cecil)   on    Tennyson    and    Goldsmith :   a 

parallel,  140 
Oxford  Graduate  on  split  infinitive,  350,  427 


P.  on  clerks  in  holy  orders  as  combatants,  110 

P.  (A.  V.  de)  on  heraldic  query,  170 

P.  (G.  H.)  on  Lord  John  Grey  of  Pirpo,  420 

P.  (H.  B.)  on  "  Meddle  and  muddle,"  422 

P.    (H.     G.)    on    folk-speech      (Worcestershire): 

"  plain,"  267.     Table  of  affinities,  360 
P.  (J.  T.)  on  faults  of  index-making.  108.     German 

pilgrimage  of  fifty  years  ago,  237 
P.  (M.)  on  cuckoo  in  folk-lore,  182,  287.     Roses 

as  cause  of  colds  and  sneezing,  208.     Skull  and 
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iron  nail,  181.     Translation  of  Verlaine  wanted, 
210,  310.     War  and  the  poets,  227 

P.  (M.  G.  W.)  on  carol  wanted,  461 

P.  (B.  B.)  on  John  Camden  Hotten,  147.  Long- 
man (John)  :  spinets,  465.  Pendrell  pensions, 
99.  Trafalgar  Bridge,  486.  Trusler  (John), 
105 

P.  (B.  L.)  on  Professors  at  Debitzen  [Debreczin], 
1756,  31 

P.  (W.  F.)  on  Fred.  W.  van  Wassenaer,  Heer  van 
Bosande,  422 

Page  (J.  T.)  on  arch  at  head  of  Constitution  Hill, 
364.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  as  combatants,  87. 
Cuckoo  in  folk-lore,  250.  Date  of  comet,  187. 
Derwentwater  memorial,  15.  Effect  of  open- 
ing a  coffin,  465.  Herbs  that  cause  abortion 
in  cattle,  86.  Knights  made  at  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  1533,  369.  Memorial 
to  Capt.  Cook,  165.  Nelson  memorial  rings, 
469.  '  Bevelations  of  Peter  Brown,'  124. 
Scott  (Margaret),  cetat.  125,  146.  Statues  of 
London,  89.  Statues  and  memorials  in  the 
British  Isles,  65,  178,  298,  336,  416.  Virtues 
of  onions,  209.  Wanstead  Park,  223 

Palmer  (Dr.  A.  Smythe)  on  Lord  Bareacres,  46. 
Bissextus,  281.  "  In  petto,"  399.  "  Khaki," 
341.  Making  of  folk-poetry,  405.  Tree  folk- 
lore :  the  elder,  410.  War  and  the  poets,  305 

Palmer  (G.  H.)  on  armorial  bearings  sought,  503 

Parry  (Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.)  on  '  Dame  Wiggins  of 
Lee  '  :  '  Six  Little  Princesses,'  199.  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
296,  355,  396,  436,  449,  477 

Patching  (J.)  on  words  of  poem  wanted,  140 

Patterson  (C.)  on  Patterson  family,  221 

Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  cheeses  in  Ireland,  38 

Payen-Payne  (de  V.)  on  authors  of  French 
quotations  wanted,  187.  "  It  is  worse  than 
a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder,"  166.  "  La  Garde 
meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend  pas,"  7 

Peacock  (Matthew  H.)  on  James  Horrocks  or 
Horrox,  379.  Hayward  or  Haward  (William), 
320.  Scott  (John),  D.D.,  400 

Pearson  (Howard  S.)  on  statues  and  memorials  : 
the  bust  of  John  Bogers,  231.  Sturge  (Joseph), 
406 

Peet  (W.  H.)  on  bookworms,  186.  Chapman 
(John),  publisher,  1822-94,  67.  Clerks  in  holy 
orders  as  combatants,  56.  Cuckoo  in  folk-lore, 
230.  '  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  '  :  'Six  Little 
Princesses,'  249.  Dando,  the  oyster-eater,  444. 
Disraeli :  reference  sought,  406.  Easter  offer- 
ings, 108.  '  Gentleman's  Calling,'  88.  George 
III.'s  interest  in  farming,  427.  Jewry  (Laura), 
.afterwards  Mrs.  B.  Valentine,  266.  Kaye's 
'  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,'  247.  Lade  (Sir 
John),  351.  London  printers,  205.  Mawman, 
369.  Napoleon's  bequest  to  Cantillon,  188. 
Novalis,  329.  Observant  babe,  506.  Old 
map  of  the  London-Holyhead  Boad,  106. 
Payne  &  Foss  :  not  "  Paine,"  190.  Poems 
wanted,  54.  Bepudiation  of  public  loan,  14. 
Sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  166,  190.  "  Tallest 
one-piece  flagstaff  in  the  British  Empire,"  73. 
WTedding  ring  and  "  left-handed  "  marriage, 
310 

Pegler  (H.  S.  Holmes)  on  goats  with  cattle,  39 
Pengelly  (B.  S.)  on  Disraeli's  Life  :    Emanuel,  89 
Penney     (Norman)     on     American     underground 

railway,  148 

Penny  (Bev.  Frank)  on  capture  of  Trincomalee, 
76,  270.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  as  combatants, 
184.  Bosenhagen  (Bev.  Philip),  488 


Peregrinus  on  cat  queries,  389.  German  War 
fetish,  399.  Gospel  for  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion, 380.  Water  of  the  Nile,  443.  "  You 
may  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time," 
159 

Phillips  (Lawrence)  on  Etruscan  surgical  instru- 
ments, 260 

Phillott  (Lieut.-Col.  D.  C.)  on  Haycock  or  Hey- 
cock  family,  442 

Pickering  (J.  E.  Latton)  on  Latton  family,  400 

Pierpoint  (Bobert)  on  Agnes  daughter  of  Louis  VII., 
72.  Alcester,  257.  Arch  at  head  of  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  241.  Bagnall  (Walter),  186.  "  Be- 
fore one  can  say  Jack  Bobinson,"  279.  Book- 
worms, 208.  Bulkeley  (Sir  Bichard),  Bart., 
129.  Busby  (Dr.):  Boberts,  208,  248.  Cain- 
bronne's  reply,  169.  Cliveden  House  :  duel 
between  Buckingham  and  Shrewsbury,  344. 
"  Dray  (?  or  Bray)  alias  Broker,  Somerset," 
351.  Early  Lords  of  Alencon,  53.  Effect  of 
opening  a  coffin,  363.  "  Garde  meurt,  mais  ne 
se  rend  pas,"  124.  '  Hey  for  Cavaliers,  Hoe 
for  Cavaliers,'  277.  History  of  England  with 
riming  verses,  75.  Hotten  (John  Camden),  13. 
"It  is  more  (or  worse)  than  a  crime,  it  is  a 
blunder,"  66,  123.  King  (Capt.  James),  288. 
'  Loath  to  Depart '  :  a  song  (?),  460.  London 
M.P.'s,  1661  :  Love  :  Tenison,  18,  56.  Max- 
well (Sir  John)  of  Terregles,  309.  '  Morte 
d'Arthur  '  :  enchanted  troops  of  horse,  384. 
Napoleon  and  the  Bellerophon,  35.  Napoleon's 
bequest  to  Cantillon,  324,  430.  Nelson  (Vis- 
count), 486.  'O  K6<rfj.os  (TKTjvr},  117.  O'Looney's 
(Lady)  epitaph  :  Mrs.  Jane  Molony, 
504.  Piccadilly  Terrace,  110.  "  Poilu,"  16. 
"  Pound  "  '  for  prisoners,  32.  "  Poverty 
Corner,"  Hyde  Park,  379.  Bex,  or  St.  George 
Bex,  378.  Bobinson  (Luke),  304.  "  Bum- 
below,"  468.  Song  wanted  :  '  John  Brown's 
Body,'  450.  Swallow  Street  Chapel,  316. 
Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  324.  Tomb 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  148.  '  Vicar  of  Bray  '  : 
'  The  Turn-coat,'  453.  Virtues  of  onions,  368. 
Wrarren's  (Samuel)  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  '  : 
"  Aubrey,"  339 

Pigott  (W.  Jackson)  on  Fitzwilliam  of  Maple- 
thorpe,  85.  Jackson  (Sir  Anthony),  220. 
Tosh  (Mackintosh)  of  Butherglen,  49 

Pinchbeck  (W.  H.)  on  judgment  of  Solomon,  18 

Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  318.  Knights 
made  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
1533,  381 

Platt  (Charles)  on  cat  queries,  428 

Plomer  (Henry  B.)  on  dwellers  on  London  Bridge  : 
sixteenth  century,  418 

Pol  (B.  B.)  on  Overland  panorama,  205.  £  (the 
symbol),  201.  Sponge-plant,  182 

Poland  (Sir  Harry  B.)  on  date  of  comet,  148. 
Westbury  (Baron),  inscription,  464 

Possessor  of  a  Nelson  Memorial  Bing  on  Nelson 
memorial  rings,  402 

Postgate  (Dr.  J.  P.)  on  employment  of  wild  beasts 
in  warfare,  140 

Potts  (B.  A.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  346. 
Epitaphs  :  Winterton,  Lines,  270.  Parthenon 
Club,  149 

Powell  (C.  L.)  on  more  evidence  from  Willoby's 
'  Avisa,'  46.  Shakespeare  note,  438 

Prance  (H.  Penrose)  on  "  I  don't  think,"  409 

Price  (Leonard  C.)  on  Betham,  artist,  481.  Hardy 
(Major  Le),  259.  Hardy  (Lieut.-Col.  T.), 
65th  Begiment,  259.  Kirkover,  miniature 
painter,  nineteenth  century,  69.  Lacey  as 
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place-name,  50.     O'Toole's  (Lady)  epitaph,  441. 
Price  :       Robins  :       Bulkeley :       Kirkman,     9. 
Westbury  (Baron)  :    inscription,  422 
Pritchard  (T.)  on  phantom  parliament,  27 


<3.  (A.  N.)  on  German  libraries  and  the  war,  458 
Quarrell    (W.    H.)    on    cat    queries,    369.     Essex 

place-name,  466.     History  of   churches  in  situ. 

446.     King    (Capt.   James),    160.     Sermons  on 

the    execution    of    Charles    I.,    440.     Verger's 

staff,  56 
•Quien  Sabe  on  "  Dray  (?  or  Bray)  alias  Broker, 

Somerset,"  302.     Knipe  (Rev.  George),  341 


R.  (A.)  on  Lilliput  in  Dorsetshire,  120.  "  While  " 
or  "  whilst,  139 

R.  (G.)  on  Arthur  Young,  241 

R.  (J.  W.)  on  fabric  of  cathedrals,  264.  Source 
of  rimes  wanted ,  69 

R.  (L.  G.)  on  Habakkuk,  502.  "  Shiffles,"  400. 
Virtues  of  onions,  406 

R.  (M.)  on  Bombay  gentlemen  of  1792  :  sampler 
verses,  229 

R.  (M.  S.)  on  cat  queries,  390 

Rainsford  (F.  Vine)  on  patients  of  Shakespeare's 
son-in-law,  391.  Napoleon  on  the  Bellerophon, 
369.  Raynford  (William)  of  Bradfield  Hall, 
Essex,  259 

Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  cat  queries,  245,  429.  Christmas 
posset-bowl,  499.  Cold  hands,  warm  heart,  480. 
'  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,'  305.  ".Here  We  come 
gathering  nuts  and  may,"  74.  "  Lyulph  "  : 
Christmas  numbers,  502.  Parish  registers, 
72.  Punch's  whole  play :  Gunpowder  Plot, 
139.  Salt-boxes  :  "  The  Whole  Court  of 
France,"  121.  Sow  metal:  pig  iron,  278. 
Stinging  nettles,  bee-stings,  and  rheumatism, 
298.  "  Two  razes  of  ginger,"  76.  Virtues  of 
onions,  209,  286 

Rayner  (Robert)  on  '  Revelations  of  Peter 
Brown,'  30.  Royal  Artillery  :  Swedish  medal, 
430 

Bead  (F.  W.)  on  dating  by  a  king's  reign  after  his 
death,  317.  Elizabeth's  (Queen)  fifth  Parlia- 
ment, 251.  London  M.P.'s,  1661,  57.  Nelson 
(Viscount),  422.  Reference  marks,  409 

Reader  on  authors  wanted,  341 

Redfern  (L.  M.)  on  'Morning  Chronicle,'  259 

Regilla  on  chapter  and  verse  wanted,  450 

Reid  (Cuthbert)  on  inscription  to  be  deciphered, 
58 

Reinach  (S.)  on  pronunciation,  430 

Relton  (Francis  H.)  on  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
Bart.,  52,  188.  Identity  of  Isabel  Bigod,  128. 
Knollys  family,  242.  Price  :  Robins  :  Bulke- 
ley :  Kirkman,  75 

Rendall  (V.)  on  Dickens  :  white-headed  boy,  478 

Renira  on  "  humanity's  saviour,"  278.  Red 
earth,  442.  St.  Swithin  and  eggs,  480 

Reynell-Upham  (W.)  on  Robert  Hewetson,  B.A., 
1776,  119 

Reynolds  (Marion  H.),  A.B.,  on  Reynolds  of 
Aylesford,  1632,  159 

Rickword  (G.)  on  London  M.P.'s,  If ,01  :  Love  : 
Tenison,  18 

Ritter  (Emile)  on  William  Constant:  Dutch 
Swiss  Guards,  163 


Robbins  (Alfred  F.)  on  James  Brogden,  M.P.,  73 
Roberts  (R.  H.)  on  effect  of  opening  a  coffin,  388 
Robinson  (A.  C.)  on  regimental  mess,  139 
Rockingham   on   clerks   in    holy  orders   as   com- 
batants, 368.     Tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
404 

Rodway  (Alfred)  on  birth  of  Edward  VI.,  106 
Round  (Dr.  J.  H.)  on  '  Norman  People,'  370 
Russell    (Constance,    Lady)    on    Clarendon    and 
Swallowfield,    358.     Overland    panorama,    204. 
Waterloo,  107 


S.  (B.  C.)  on  crest  of  a  seal,  48.  "Forth  shall 
come  an  Aske,"  28.  "  London  Bridge  is 
broken  down,"  38 

S.  (C.)  on  heraldic  query,  86 

S.  (F.  H.)  on  leaves  from  the  diary  of  Mary, 
Viscountess  Palmerston,  373.  Nelson  memo- 
rial rings,  233.  361.  Twichener  (Anthony),  505 

S.  (H.  K.  St.  J.)  on  ingenious  epitaph,  6.  Twen- 
tieth-century English,  16 

S.  (J.  S.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Tresham's  household  : 
"  other  necessaries,"  358 

S.  (M.  H.)  on  "  Homo  bulla,"  85,  409.  Inscrip- 
tion to  be  deciphered,  10 

S.  (T.)  on  New  Street,  Manchester  Square,  48. 
Sweedland  or  Swedeland  Court,  Bishopsgate,  48 

S.  (W.),  Jun.,  on  repudiation  of  public  loan,  129 

S.  (W.  B.)  on  Nottingham  freeholders,  303. 
Virtue  of  onions,  150 

S.  (W.  L.)  on  "  Gentle  and  protable  strangers,"  10 

S.-J.  (J.  F.)  on  cuckoo  in  folk-lore,  287 

S — r  (W.)  on  authors  wanted,  346 

Sadler  (Hugh)  on  under-spur-leather :  under- 
strapper, 339,  506.  Verulam,  380 

Sainsbury  (Ethel  B.)  on  cat  queries,  390 

St.  Swithin  on  "All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  446. 
Atlantis  and  Lemuria,  146.  Barley  and 
blindness,  488.  Bombay  gentlemen  of  1792  : 
WTilliamses  of  early  Boston,  Mass.,  164.  Book- 
worms, 185,  308.  Burying  face  downwards, 
164.  Cat  queries,  369.  Caul,  239.  Christ- 
mas in  the  Cevennes,  493.  Churches  used  for 
the  election  of  municipal  officers,  404.  Cuckoo 
in  folk-lore,  230.  "Die  ^Egyptiaca  " :  "  Hora 
^gyptiaca,"226.  Easter  offerings,  109.  "Eight 
Valyauntes,"  244.  Elphinstone's  (Bishop)  badge, 
346.  Fabric  of  cathedrals,  263.  "Fiance"," 
90,  209.  Folk-lore  in  excelsis,  98.  Folk- 
speech  (Worcestershire)  :  "  plain,"  187.  French 
"  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,"  366.  "  Humanity's 
saviour,"  327.  Judgment  of  Solomon,  107. 
Lacey  as  a  place-name,  124.  Last  toifette,  66. 
"  Lienin,"  409.  Ludgate  or  Graftqn  portrait 
of  Shakespeare,  16.  Mechanics'  Institutes,  105. 
Mediaeval  fur-names,  244.  Observant  babe, 
439.  Royal  chaplains,  164.  Southampton, 
327.  Table  of  affinities,  407.  Translation  of 
Verlaine  wanted,  160,  270.  Tree  folk-lore:  the 
elder,  410,  470.  Unicorn's  horn  at  the  Tower 
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